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TO    OUR    READERS. 


(( 


You  are  repotted.    Take  care  you  don't  get  overpotted !" 


This  was  the  address,  not  of  oiu-  old  friend  Miss  Penelope  Pomeroy,  but  of  an  old  spades- 
man who  thinks  he  has  known  us  long  enough  to  venture  to  be  impertinent. 

We  hare  been  "repotted;''  but,  to  continue  the  simile,  it  has  not  been  a  large  shift — it  is 
only  from  a  No.  162  to  a  No.  171 ;  and  the  shift  was  not  made  until  our  increased  growth  had 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessaiT. 

As  to  being  **  overpotted*' — ^which  our  old  curmudgeon  friend  meant  as  a  professionally- 
expressed  warning  not  to  occupy  larger  offices  than  we  need — ^we  have  a  just  pride,  and  a  heai-ty 
gi'atitude,  whilst  we  record  again  that  you,  our  Readers,  do  not  permit  that  fear  to  restrain  us. 

''  Overpotting,"  to  resume  the  simile,  results  in  the  production  of  an  excess  of  leaves  ;  but 
our  conservatory — for  such  we  may  call  our  warehouse — reveals  no  such  excess.  We  go  on 
increasing  our  Numbers  printed,  but  our  Numbers  remaining — our  excess  of  leaves — is  nowhere 
appjirent.  We  fear  that  Miss  Pomeroy  would  be  do^sTi  upon  us  if  we  said  that  we  are  exactly 
potted  as  we  ought  to  be,  and  tliat  this  is  sho^vn  by  our  being  very  fruitful— extraordinai'ily 
fruitful  indeed — inasmuch  as  that  you,  our  Readers,  as  well  as  ourselves,  are  quite  contented 
with  the  produce. 

To  maintain  that  fruitfulness  wiU  be  our  continued  effort ;  and  we  promise  that,  as  in  times 
past,  so  in  times  to  come,  no  fear  of  cost,  no  fear  of  authority,  will  render  us  recreant  from  our 
motto — 

"For  Gardening  and  Gardeners." 


INDEX. 


ABKaDnmsHxix     Povlt&t    Show, 

45 
Acertayton  Poultry  Show,  305 
Aehimene«,  Parpnrea  elegant,  Leo- 

pajnd,  67 
Aeoms  for  pUntfng,  SI 
Acroocmxia  8e.erocarpa,  SOI 
i%.4a  aamntiaca,  S35 
Adenanthera  pavonina,  SOS 
^Eohmea  distiebaiitha.  455 
Alozandn  ParkHorti<mltiiral  Show, 

469 
Alccasla  metallica  deficient  in  leaTes, 

2S5 
AUtreemeria  Caldasii,  997 
Alyssum  seedlings,  428 
AmMranthas  mdanehottons   ruber, 

208 ;  cnltnre,  355 
Amaryllis— culture,  49,  73;  list  of, 

74 ;  formo^sslma,  837 
Anuiteara,  a  word  to,  401 
American  domestic  fowls,  203 
American  blight,  462 
Anemones  in  pots  failing,  321 
Annual*— with  Saponaiia  ealabrlca, 
8S;  for  bedding,  113,  210;  half- 
bardy,  166,  192;  hardy,  culture, 
S25 :  list  of,  236;  growing  tender, 
S70 
Ants  in  hothouse,  271 
Aphis  destroying,  855,  452    ^ 
Apples  cracking,  133 
Apricot  blossoms  falling,  256 
Apricots  failing,  337 
Arabia,  TarieUes  of,  345 
Aristi^ocbia  lenoonenra,  56 
Amott's    store— instance  of  ineflB- 
ciency,     155;    and    hot     water, 
178 
Art,  basaar  In  aid  of  female  i chool  of, 

849 
Amsragns  —  culture   and   forcing, 
SO;    beds,    managing    old,   117 ; 
planting,  385 
Amhalt  walks.  81,  488 
Athoton  Poultry  Show.  289 
Athyriiun    Filix  •  foBmina    variety, 

479 
Autnrietia  sowing,  8^8 
Auenba^  the  female,  211 
Australian  Poultry  Show,  322 
Asalea  Forget-me-not,  897 
Asalsaa  —  in   heat  after  blooming, 
SOO;  after  dooming,  222;  grow- 
ing premstarely,  321 


Balx,  tabisoatsd,  6 

Balsams,  compost  fbr,  371 

Bantam  roupy,  468 

Bantams— breeding  Game,  68 ;  prizes 
for,  87  ;  rise  of,  124;  eggs  of  Se- 
bright, 144 ;  breeding  duckwinRCd, 
S06 ;  tor  exhibition,  258;  Buff-co- 
loDred,824 

Barkeria  Skinneri  superba,  235 

Basket  plant,  S35 

Baskets— flowering  plants  for,  182 ; 
hanging,  195 ;  planta  forTcranlah, 

Bath  and  West  of  England  Poultry 

Show,  462.  484 
Beans    v.    Gooseberry    caterpillar, 

379 
Bedding  plants  —  propagating,  80 ; 

turning  out,  240;  shifting,  870; 

witbout  artificial  heat,  418,  477 ; 

and  mixed  borders,  476 
Bee-keeping  —  practical,     184 ;    in 

Deron,  305 
Bees-ftml  brood,  25,  47,  67.87, 105, 

184.  141,  163,   186,  241,  273,  313, 

374,  445;  Australian,  46 ;  keeping 

inthe  olden  style,  27 ;  as  regiddes. 

67 ;  flowers  fbr,  68 ;  first  load  of 

poUsn;   do  mice  eat  bees!  106; 


Bees— seison  commenced  inSootland, 
114;  acclimaUsation,  142,  164; 
mice  eat  them ;  travelling  by  rail ; 
early  poUm-gathering ;  swarming 
extraordinary;  premature  drone 
prodnetion,  143;  Mignonette  for, 
144;  supering  stocks;  autumnal 
feedung,  161;  Woodbury -bires, 
164;  removing;  symptoms  of  dy- 
sentery ;  East  Indian,  184 ;  in  La- 
narkshire, 205 ;  chilled  brood,  224. 
242;  Isst  season  in  Salop,  224; 
drone-breeding  qneens,  248 :  stock- 
ing an  observatory-hive,  257, 274 ; 
water  for,  257 ;  raid".  858 ;  induc- 
ing to  work  in  sopers,  in  Oxford- 
sbhre,  honey  -  dew,  274 ;  early 
breeding,  290,  308 ;  Dahlia  fiowers 
for,  290 ;  foul  brood,  and  what  has 
been  written  about  it.  306 ;  unit- 
ing weak  stocks.  307 ;  artificial 
swarms.  308,  322,  889,  357,  373, 
425,  484;  uniting,  308;  in  roof, 
306 ;  wby  they  work  in  the  dark. 
824;  artificial  combs;  chilled 
brood  and  wax-moth  Urvae  ex- 
pelled, swarm  in  place  of  stock, 
transferring.  340,  358, 445  ;  swarm 
without  drones,  mode  of  driving, 
372;  fixing  combs  in  box-hives, 
aeoeptiog  a  foreign  queen,  878, 
408;  early  swarms,  889,  890; 
artificial  swarms;  death  of  LIrq- 
rian,  premature  drone  expulsion, 
cloves  for  apiariaui,  390;  driv- 
ing and  preventing  swarming,  407. 
408 ;  conversion  of  bar-hives  into 
frame-hives,  Ltgurian  in  Aus- 
tralia, gloves,  408;  artificial 
combs,  early  honey,  in  Torki hire, 
436;  ar^dal  ftwarm  deserting 
hive,  443 ;  artificials  warming,  444 ; 
do  young  queens  breed  drones? 
444,  486;  fed  on  unboiled  syrup. 
446;  after  hiving,  446;  do  they 
prey  on  fruit!  455;  supering 
swarms,  466 ;  parasite,  466 ;  young 
queens,  in  SuflTolk,  485;  extraor- 
dinary Ligurian  swarms,  second 
swarms,  486 

Beet,  Red,  for  bedding,  208 
Beetles,  destroying  in  orchard-house, 

101 
Begonia  —  leaves    cracking,    221 ; 

Mannii,235 
Beverley  Poultry  Show,  484 
Birmingham  Poultry  Show,  irregular 

admissions,    Cspt.    Ueaton.   Mr. 

Hiadaon,  &s.,  2s ;    irregularities, 

44 ;  Mr.  WlUiams*8  Game  fowls  at, 

63;  difficalties,  160, 161 
Birmingham  Rose  Show,  880 
Blackberries,  Lawton  *  Dorchester, 

139 
Blossom  thinning,  254 
Boiler— wrongly  fixed,  193 ;  heating 

a  cylindrlc,  218;  setting  tubular, 

855 ;  for  small  fernery,  337 
Boilers— for  garden  struetureis  56  ; 

saddle,  setting.  96 ;  proposed,  103, 

189;   requiring  no  setting,   139; 

consumption  of  fuel,  387 
Bomarea  multifiora,  898 
Books  for    a    gardener's    library, 

355 
Border  plsniing;  178 
Botanic   (Royal)    Society's  Shows, 

229.  880,  295,  337,  376,  898,  429. 

451;    floriato*    flowers    at,    285, 

844 
Botaaiesl  specimens,  drying,  271 
Bottom  heat,   21;   from  hot-water 

pipes,  53 ;  defldent,  SOI,  882, 305 
BougainviUna  apedosa  culture,  138 
'•Bouquet,  the  lUustrated,"  236 
Bouquets,  467 


Bouvardia— triphylla  culture,  138; 

longifiora  culture,  431 
Brahma  Pootra  prizes  at  Birming- 
ham, 442 
Bridge  Hill,  Belper,  40 
BristNsne— gardening   at,  436;    Bo- 

tanie  Garden.  478 
Broaimum  Aubletii,  301 
Brussels  Horticultaral   Exhibition, 

310;  Congress,  883 
Backingham,  gardens  worth  seeing, 

19 
Buds  —  falling  prematurelv,    107  ; 

preserving  from  birds,  15/ 
Buff    Cochins,   Captain     Heaton's, 

48 
Bulbs— in  pots,  335;   and  bedders 

together,  255 
Bull's  Nursery,  Chelsea,  262 
Butter  not  fbrming,  48 
Buyers  and  sellers,  44 


Cabbage,  how  to  cut,  491 

Cabbageworts,  their  merit,  253 

Cactacem  culture,  69,  94 

Caladium  roots  decaying,  82 

Calampelis  seabra,  370 

Calceolarias— bedding,  75, 132 ;  win- 
tering bedding,  171 ;  shrubby,  cul- 
ture, 96, 174  ;  wintering  and  pro- 
pagating bedding,  194 ;  white  bed- 
ding, 216  ;  in  cold  pit,  271 ;  tor 
pot  culture,  304 ;  shrubby,  421 

Calla  iBthiopica  culture.  304 

Camellias— catting  back,  81,  108; 
Sarah  Front,  57;  bloom  not  ex- 
panding, 62, 180;  buds  falling,  82, 
107,  138;  leaves  discoloured,  82; 
leaves  falling,  102;  potting,  182; 
Conte  de  Gomer,  887 

Canary  wheesing,  308 

Canaries,  teachins,  340 

Cannas,  some  handsome-foliaged, 
423 

Canscora  Parishli,  155 

Caper  bush,  196 

Cape  Gooseberrv,  387 

Carnation  seedlings,  protecting  from 
sparrows,  808 

Carrots,  keeping,  183 

Cattleya  LIndleyana,  455 

Caullfiower  culture,  386 

Cedar  seeds  sowing,  440 

Celery— in  winter,  60;  leafstalk 
rooting,  855;  culture,  480 

Celosia  culture,  256, 342 

Centaur ea  osndidissima  firom  seed, 
821 

Cerastinm  tomentosum  and  Bieber- 
steini  culture,  355 

Chain  border,  304 

Chamber  slops,  138 

Charcoal  for  manure,  265 

Chelranthus  sowing,  388 

Cherries  imder  glass,  449 

Chickens  —  management  of  early, 
222;  lice  on,  848;  pecking  their 
feet,  874;  dead  in  the  shell,  374; 
destroyed  by  crows  and  rata,  466 

Chitteprats,  466 

Christ*  B  Thorn,  160 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  and  plants, 
871 

Chrysanthemums— twelve  show,  81 ; 
Lord  Clyde  and  St.  Margaret,  155 ; 
stopping,  800}  (Pompon)  Firefly, 
Viola,  and  LIssie  Hohnea,  835; 
(lanre)  Prince  Alfred,  and  Princess 
ofWsies,286;  of  last  season,  246; 
dwarf.  881 

Cinerarias— not  blooming,  74;  blind, 
103 ;  leaves  injured,  341 ;  sowing, 
287 ;  for  seed,  804 ;  Flower  of  the 
Day,  Rembrandt,  EUsa,  455 

Circassian  Beans,  202 


Clematis  Fmiund,  450 

Clerodendron  seedlings,  222 

Clianthus— Dampleri  aeedlings,  121 ; 
aeed  sowing,  287 

Climate  aJfected  by  trees,  455 

CUveden,  416 

Clover  stem^  103 

Coccosypsilon  discolor,  S35 

Cochin-Chinas— extra  prizes  for  Par- 
tridge. 66 ;  combs  black,  106 ;  food 
for,  144;  Partridge  cock's  tall, 
144  ;  breeding,  164 ;  white  powder 
on  legs,  164 ;  egga  not  hatdiing, 
186;  extra  prise  for  Buff,  872; 
cock  leg  weak,  874;  corns  in,  408 

Cockscombs— culture,  342 ;  compost 
fbr,  871 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  18 ;  for  Ferns, 
354 

Colons  Verschaffelti,  208 

Col<mr,  harmony  of  applied  to 
fiower  gardening,  895 

Colours,  harmonising  and  contrast- 
ing, 71 

Colletia  bictoniensis,  477 

Composts,  materials  for.  12 

Concrete,  materials  for,  284 

Conservatory  —  construction.  120 ; 
on  north  aspect,  441 

Co<diery  for  the  working  classes,  206 

Copper  for  gardoi  atmctures,  112 

Cordon  training,  881 

Cork  Poultry  Show,  66   • 

Coronilla  slauea  culture,  103 

Cotton  Plant  in  England,  868 

Covent  Garden  Market,  21.  43,  63, 
81.  102,  119,  187.  158.  182,  800. 
221,  239.  255,  270,  286,  303,  321, 
336,  354.  370,  387,  464,  423,  440, 
461,482 

Cow-house  vinery,  222 

Cow,  prcdaoe  from  an  Aldemey,  242 

Crdve  Coeurs,  derivation  of  name, 
184 

Crickets  on  Tine  shoots,  101 

Crocus  not  fiowering,  lOi 

Crocuses,  taking  up,  388 

Crowing  an  annoyance,  466 

CnrsUl  Palace,  866 ;  Flower  Show. 
898;  Bird  Show,  163;  fiorists* 
flowers  at,  414;  bedding  ont  at, 
480;  Rose  Show.  478 

Conifer  seeds,  sowing  Japanese,  159 

Cucumber  and  Melon-house  con- 
structing, 159 ;  heating,  160 

Cucumbers  —  useful  sorts,  48;  in 
winter,  60 ;  early,  68 ;  in  pots,  73 ; 
culture  in  pots,  91;  and  Melons 
in  pots  without  bottom-heat,  133  ; 
with  Vines,  188;  training,  322; 
the  longest,  388;  gimi-diseased, 
881;  for  winter,  388;  culture  oi; 
441 ;  withering  when  yoiug,  443 ; 
»hrlvelling,  461 

Currant  ftroim  Malta,  43 

Costard  Apple,  193 

Cuttings,  management  when  rooted, 
145 ;  of  bedding-out  plants,  181 

Cyanophyllnm  roHgnifieum— propa- 
gating, 159 ;  culture,  801 

Cyclamen— aeedliuKa,  62  ;  persioum 
in  pot«  failing,  381;  seedling  cul- 
ture, 441 

Cyprlpediams,  North  American,  cul- 
ture, 355 

DaHUA  —  PeIMCBSS       ALUZAHDaA. 

317;  flowers  varying  In  colour,  430 
Dahlias— starUng,  43;  list  of  pom- 
pon, 139 ;  propagating,  289 
Dairy  produce  and  management,  185 
Daisies  failing,  256 
Dangstein.  9 

Daphne  odora  diseased,  200 
Darlington  Poultry  Show,  entries  at, 
84 
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Dendrabiam  —  Parmerii,  96;  cUIa- 

tum,  160 ;  Linawiaoam,  256 ;  1u- 

teolam,  817  ;  macroptayllum,  321 ; 

barbatulam,  Infundibulum,    897; 

Farmeri  tar,  anreoflara,  455 
DesrooUiam  Sklnnetl  var.  albo-ltoe- 

ata,455 
Deutaia  —  san^lnea,   double,   75 ; 

gracilis  not  flowering.  139 
Pielytra— spectabiUs  seedlings,  387 ; 

cncallaria  culture,  855 
Dinner-table  decoration  prizes,  227 
Disss,  Tar  Ions,  222 
Dog,  giddiness  In,  206 
Dorking— cock's  comb  fhisted,  68; 

witti  a  tuft,  68 ;  cbickens,  rearing 

early,  164 ;  cock,  diarrhoea  in,  290 ; 

chickens  dying,  462,  483 
Dorkings,  206 
Dormice,  143 
DoTcs— Australiaa    Broiis«- winged, 

274;  small,  859 
Draessn*  aiiatrttUa,  98 ;  ciiltiii«»  2M 
Dropmore,  456 

Dublin,  Royal,  eoelety»s  9li*w,  272 
Ducks— breeding  profitably,  88 ;  dhi- 

ordered,  358 
Dung,  heating  by,  462 


Ban  f!n>TA«  nnAKc's  bill,  842 

Eetiluocactus  scopa,  397 

Edlnbsrgh  Bounic  Oarden,  392 

Edlnbnrgh  Bo:anieal  Society,  478 

Egg  —  produoerA  in  winter,  806 ; 
within  egg,  339 

Eggs,  356  ;  hens  not  laying  hi  win- 
ter, 88 ;  musty- flavoured,  164, 253 ; 
two  laid  daily,  256;  ascertaining 
their  fertility,  274 :  addled  yet  not 
putrid,  374 ;  a  little  more  about, 
383 ;  hatched  after  being  chilled, 
443 ;  ebllled,  405 

Endive  culture,  256 

Entomological  Society's  Meeting,  77, 
155,  265.  368,  435 

Entries,  relative,  24,  140;  compara- 
tive.  372 

Epacris  not  flowering,  222 

Eranthemum  —  tuberculatum,  155 ; 
crenulatum,  p.  grandiflorum,  317 

Erythrina  caffra  culture,  304 

Espalier  rods,  wood  v.  iron,  271 

Espaliers,  wire  for,  22 

Eucalyptus  obliqua,  03 

Eurybla  corymboea,  63 

Evergreens -by  sides  of  ndhrays, 
4;  under  Chestnut  trees,  43 ;  pre- 
paring ground  for,  240 

Everlasting- Flowers,  yellow,  201 

Exhibition— fowls,  rule  a^  to  owner- 
ship, 103 ;  prises  and  entries,  rela- 
tive, 257 

Exhibiting  fowls  not  the  exhibitor^ 
183, 184 


Faiula-wn,  432,  453 

Fairy  rings  on  a  lawn,  419 

Fancier,  reooUections  of  an  old,  204, 
272 

Feathers  of  white  fowls,  deanlsg, 
124 

Fern— spores,  sowing,  241;  houses 
and  green  glass,  297 

Fernery— conrtruction  of  hardy,  31 ; 
management,  870 ;  stand  for,  371 

Feins— cultivation  of,  10 ;  for  Sunny 
aspect.  83 ;  for  bankets,  187  ;  how 
to  raise  them,  248 ;  in  6ocoa>«nt 
shells.  483 

Fig  trees— repotting,  81 ;  in  pcAs, 
management.  198  ;  In  pots,  cul- 
ture. 222 ;  culture,  88«,  3«7,  369 

Fires,  how  to  manage.  199,  309,  926 

Floor  of  propajfatlng-houee,  96 

"  Floral  Illustrations,**  19 

Floral  criticism.  828 

*' Flower  Gardening,  Bpring  sad 
Winter,*'  98 

Ftower  —  forcing,  61;  garden,  lU 
arrdngements,  70 

Flower-garden  —  management,  89  ; 
spring  propagation.  109;  plan, 
154,816,  348,  349.354;  geonetri- 
cal,  266,  271 ;  winter  deooratlDn, 
331 ;  planting  at  Luton,  404 

Flowers  —  infloenee  qL  866j  mls- 
ealled  foreed,  395;  mlsappuoatiOB 
of,  467 

FhM  tiles,  15 

Flues,  Joints  cracUBg,  256 

Flying,  proven ilngponltry,  106 

Food  for  poultry,  299 

FordBff  flowers,  199 

Ferrestia  hispida,  155 


"  Fowls,'*  67 

Fowls— price  of,  242;    cannibalism 

in,  258 ;  polls  pecked,  274 
Frames,  covering  for,  132 
Friends,  (allure  of  some  old,  158 
Frosted  plants,  137 
Fruit— walls,  aspect  for,  14;  room, 

63 ;  trees  failing  on  gravel.  121 ; 

trees  dressing,  x81 ;  in  pots,  233, 

254;  trees,,  summer  pruning,  399; 

flavour  of  under  glass,  437 ;  trees, 

Importation  of^  461 
Fuchsia  culture,  231,  239 ;  breaking 

weaklv  240 
Fuchsias— list  of,  108;  potting,  139; 

in  a  cellar,  159 
Fumigating,  138,  386;  bellows,  816 
Fungus  on  tan-plunged  pots,  62 
Furce    obnoxious     to    caterpillars, 

366 
forae  e.  Gooseberry  oaterpfllari^  896 


OaMB— FOWL,  PRIVATE  M AHKIIiaS  AT 

ExHinmoifs,  94 ;  Mr.  William's 
disqualified  at  Birmingham,  86; 
cock  case,  the,  104;  fowls  dis- 
qualified at  Birmingham,  191, 139, 
141;  Ibwis  for  exhibition,  124; 
fowls,  trimming.  161,  203,  223, 256, 

^  838;  mating,  164;  condition  of, 
223, 241 ;  hens  and  pullets,  classes 
for,  288 

Gapes,  340 ;  remedies  for,  258 

Garden  plans,  pleturchque,  898 

Gardens  worth  seeing,  40,  52,  57 

Gardens,  villa,  deconting,  219 

Gardeners*  Friendly  Society,  255 

Gardeners'  Union,  21 

Gardeners,  overworked,  422 

Gardening  in  England  one  hundred 
years  since,  16 

Garibaldi  and  the  gardeners,  316, 
847 

Gas  -lime  as  a  manure,  57 ;  heating 
a  greenhouse,  159;  heating  by, 
388,  419,  476 

Gate— a  cheap,  299;  posts,  to  fix, 
430 

Geranium  —  leaves  spotted,  63 ; 
Chrlfttine  spotted,  200;  cuttings, 
striking  in  spring,  850 ;  cuttings, 
488 

Geraniums— cuttings,  pottinr,  102; 
cuttings  in  spring,  103;  Madame 
Vaocher,  and  Christine,  120;  va- 
riegated, cuttings  of,  139;  in  a 
c^lar,  159 ;  for  the  .iower-rarden 
and  culture.  172;  new,  179;  for 
bedding.  201 ;  Mr.  Beaton's  seed- 
ling, 265  ;  in  cold  pit,  271 ;  spring 
treatment  of  scarlet,  279;  plunging 
and  propagating,  405;  from  eyes, 
441 

afshurtkt  compound.  200, 420, 484 

Gladioli,  planting,  239 

Gladiolus  —  sericeo-viUesus,  155 ; 
Randle  Jackson,  155 :  culture.  300 

Glass-case — heating,  160 ;  plants  for, 
271 

Glass  structure,  a  useful,  306 

Glnxhilas  —  Lady  R  Yllliers,  Lady 
V.  Harcoort,  and  MademoiseLe 
S.  de  la  Boufillerie,  57;  double, 
102 

Godetia  rofea  alba  v.  Tom  Thumb, 
317 

Gold  fish  changing  colour,  390 

Goodyera  pubescens  culture,  261 

Gooseberry  —  trees  on  walls,  78; 
bush  buds  protecting,  98;  buds, 
preserving,  118;  rmterpUhurs  de- 
stroying, 246,  294,  814;  eater- 
pillars,  prerenting,  214,  218,  282 ; 
oaterpillars,  Furxe  aa  a  preventive 
for,  395,  421,  423.  430,  465;  eater- 
plUar  V.  Beans,  Farxe,  and  Alum» 
479 

Gooee,  hew  to  roast,  258 

Grafting  nastic;  434 

Grape— Ouohevs  of  Bneeleiieh,  250, 
281;  bunches  beeomlng  tendrils^ 
805 

Grapes— desirable  Tarietlei  of,  80; 
the  Toknir,  43  4  Early  Haoibiut^Sy 
57 ;  ia  Oameni^-hoose.  201 ; 
rusted,  261. 423  ;  ahnnklng,  337 ; 
spotted,  997 ;  setting,  897  ;  mus- 
oal-flavoared  for  out-doors,  429 ; 
New  Frootignan,  458;  oboioe  of, 
454 ;  mildewed,  482 

Grass,  sowing  sad  ttmtef » 189 

Graasea— list  of  oranmental.  109; 
omamentaly  2ol 

Gravel  mdka,  weeds  on,  887 

Green  fly  en  wall  trees,  429 


Greenhouse— heating,  82,  461 ;  beat- 
ing small,  138;  blinds,  159;  paint- 
ing, 160  ;  use  of  cold.  201 ;  stage 
for,  279 ;  creepers  for,  287 ;  climb- 
ers for,  305  ;  heating  from  sitting- 
room,   370;    plants,  list  of,   441 

Greenhouses,  iron-framed,  271 

Grotto,  roofinr  for,  255 

Grugm  nuts.  201 

Guano  as  a  Vine  manure,  287 

Gymnogramma— pulchella  variation, 
120 ;  chrysophylla  culture,  288 

Gynerlum  argenteum  in  a  pot,  83 


Hahbubohs  —  BxnniHo  SiLvxn- 
SPAMOLED,  68;  tails  of  Silver- 
sMuigled,  124;  Golden  •  spangled, 
plumage,  224:  single-combed  pen- 
ciUed,  390 

HaaU  (North)  Poultry  Show,  448, 

Hardening-oir  plants,  181 

Hatehing— artifloial,  164,  196 ;  tem- 
perature, 274 

Heating,  63. 220 ;  hortienltarsl  baild- 
ings,  15;  a  pkni-ho«s^  222; 
eoonomic,  234,  957 ;  by  stove  or 
hot  Witter,  281 

Heckmondwike  Poultry  Show,  24 

Hedge— by  a  wall.  440;  quick-grow- 
toS.488 

Hedyehium— Gardntrlamnn,  hardi- 
ness of,  34 ;  im  a  greenhonsev  424 

Heliohrysum  Mannii,  216 

Hen— incubating  on  her  back,  389 ; 
with  cock's  plumage,  446,  483 

He&a— laying  whilst  perched,  256  ; 
with  swelled  heads,  290;  eating 
eggs.  290 ;  feather-eaters,  308 

Hive,  observatory,  824^  874 

Hives,  206 

Hollvs  —  decaying,  198 ;  removing 
large,  221 

Holly  hedge,  cutting  down,  255 

Hollyhock  culture,  369 

Hollyhocks- not  blooming,  82;  of 
last  season.  298 

Honey,  obtaining  fW>m  the  comb,  294 

Horseradish,  planting,  198 

Horticulture,  honour  to,  278 

Hortieii  Itural  struetures,  wood  ver$us 
metal  fbr,  91 

Horticultural  (Royal)  Society,  29. 
189.  280,  247,  280,  375,  46S ;  ex- 
hibitions and  prises  in  1664,  33 ; 
Schedule  for  1864,  90,  110,  151 ; 
Fruit  Committee  meetiag,  98 ; 
illegal  proceedings.  125 ;  mistakes. 
199;  report  of  annu^  meeting, 
126;  comments  on.  130;  Dr. 
Hogg's  resignation.  147  ;  Report 
of  Council.  151 ;  adjourned  meet- 
insr.  165,  167 ;  Floral  Committi^, 
212,  261,  813,  350.  877,  419,  451 ; 
Show,  211.  960,  312,  411;  en- 
couraging fish-eulture,  265;  ob- 
jections to  the  two-days  %ow,  261. 
296,  314;  flowers  miscalled  foreed 
ut,  296;  Exhibition  on  Queen's 
birthday,  347;  Floral  F9te,  393 

Hortionltural  Congress  at  Brussels, 
383 

Hotbed— making,  120;  inflammable 
gas  in,  196,  217 

Hotbeds,  a  g^sip  about,  829 

Hothouse  bulldmg,  368 

Hoi-water  apparatus— safety  ooek 
for,  196 ;  an  amateur's,  216 

Hoya— eamosa  decaying,  43;  impe- 
rialis  culture,  355 

Humea  elegans  culture,  431 

Hyacinth  -  bulbs  failitig,  138;  Show, 
Cutbusb's,  249;  Mr.  W.  Paul's 
lecture  on,  230 

Hvadnths,  211 ;  not  blnmiing,  74; 
Moomed  in  glasses,  221;  done 
blooming,  240 ;  after  forcing,  398; 
Robert  Forttme,  897 

Hydrangeas— blue  without  srtlfleinl 
Applications,  135;  bine,  197 


loB  eroBoro,  it 

Indian  Com,  388 ;  for  fowls,  840 
Insects,  destroying,  230 
Ipom«a  flileanlis,  155 
Iron— for  garden  stmetnret.  93, 112 ; 

fottutain  corrodiag,  199 
Ivy  failing,  63 


Japaw,  Lsrnm  fbom,  74 
Japanese— work  on  gardening,  269; 

plants,  sale  of.  993 
Jedburgh  Poultry  Show,  99 


Jelfersonia  diphylla  culture,  264 
John  o'Groat's,  a  note  from  beyond, 

18 
Juniper  seeds  sowing,  440 


Kau,  Scotch,  870 
Kales,  various,  319 
Kendal  Poultry  Show,  64 
Kerguelefl's-Iand  Cabbage.  801 
Kew— acme  things  to    be  seen  at, 
131;  gardens,  curatorshipof,  314; 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at,  845  ;  re- 
tirement ef  Mr.  J.  Smith  from  ca« 
ratorship,  349 
Kidney  Bern- the  longest,  287  ;  oal- 

ture,  438 
Kirke,  death  of  Mr.  J.,  277 
Kirkcaldy  Omithological  Show,  65 
Kitchen-garden  seeds  for  an  acre, 
IJO 


Labblb,  49 

Lapageria— rosea,  planting  ovt,  190  ; 

rosea  culture,  287 ;  aU><i,  456 
Lardisabala  hitemnta  culture^  461 
Lawn— grass  seeds  for,  901 ;  weedy, 

treatment  of,  461 
Leaves— do  they  absorb  ■soistwe! 

88 ;   and  flewert  shrivelled  la  a 

new  greenhouse,  72 ;  browned  and 

speHed.  120 ;  browned,  304 
Lemna  minor,  240 
Leroy  Nurseries.  993 
Letter  wood,  201 
Lilacs  not  flowering,  102 
Lilv  of  the  Talley  forcing,  304 
Lilies.  Japaaese.  75 
Lime-kilns,  heating  by,  15 
Lincolnshire,  gardens  worth  leehiy 

in,  57 
Liparls  Lceselli,  habitat  o#,  400 
Liquid  msnnre,  887  ;  apply Ing,  982  ; 

how  to  save,  439 
Lobelia— speciosa  for  present  yesor, 

138 ;  faUures,  158,  191,  M6,  183 ; 

spccloea  enttare,  291 
Locust  tree,  the  red,  401 
Lycaste  Skinneri  variety,  917 
Lychnis  Senn^  317 
Lycopod  cultivation,  409;    list  ef, 

411 


Macaw— Buni   ako   Tai.TX>w,  194; 

Palm,  201;  disordered,  906 
Magnolia  Le»n«,  155 
Malay  coek,  hoarseness  in,  106 
Manchester    Ponltry   Show,    Game 

prises  at.  25 
Mvnufactnrinir    towns,   trees   aad 

shrubs  In,  438 
Maranta   and  other  leaves  tamed 

brown.  441 
Marks,  private,  on  exhihited  fowls, 

108 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  C,  death  of,  54 
Mealy  bug,  destroying,  190 
Melon— training.  222;  eiiltare,  390, 

871, 405 ;  hon«e,  856 ;  sultnre,  seed- 
ling bed  ;  sowing,  474 ;  esedlings, 

maintaining  heat,  rcpotdag,  frsdt- 

Ing  bed,  475,  48t 
Melons— late  desirable,   98;   in  a 

vinery,  210;  Water.  271;  elevat- 
ing above  the  soil,  461 
Menispermum  planifoliam,  63 
Meteorology  of  1668— and  effeeta  of 

Its   autumn,    34;    Ireland.     55; 

Sligoi,  72;  Weaton-anper- snare,  05; 

Manchester,  99 ;  Lanoashire»  185 
Metrodderos  flcribunda  culture,  108 
Mice,  traps  for,  176 ;  preserving  Pees 

from,  182 
Midland  Counties  Canary  Show,  78 
Mildew  on  Peaches  aad  Neeurlnas, 

388 ;  on  Roses,  388 
Milton  Houae,  52 
Miltonia  Kegnelli,  317 
Mimnlua— repens,  57 ;  eapreaa  and 

maenlosus,  120;  macnlosos  et^- 

tnre,259 
Mistletoe  propagation,  240 
Moss  on  grasa  land,  201 
Moalting,  duuige  of  colour  in,  29 
Mushroom  —  spawn,   raising,   191; 

bed  management,  157 ;  bedS|  109; 

eoveriag,  295 
Mushrooms,  growing,  447 
Museett'a  hot-water  apparatm,  291, 

979 


Namtwich  Poultut  Saow,  192 
Vax^maMf  extraordinary,  199 


OtK-smir*,  rLim  roi.  111 
Olsinder  trutment.  Ml 
Oaiona— (ilUne.  HI  ;  k>wIb|,  SI/ 
Ormch,  Purple.  MS 
OnngB  —  Im^     TdMlUiur,     300 ; 

Onburd-liomc,  CMIraTanr,  M.  MS, 
413!  UO;  U  th«  nscUi,  Sit,  410, 
Ml 

Ordurd-boswa,  11X,  316,  Ml,  See, 
IM.  gii.  M[.  473:  dcODtUoD,  190, 
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From  observati<<ns  taken  near  London  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  41.2^,  ami  its  night 
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A  NEW  YEAE'S-EVE  DEEAM. 


1 


Hilltop  Rectory,  Wilts. 

New  Tear's-eve,  1863. 

ALF-PAST  ten  o'clock.  Let 
me  see !    Tlie  whcde  of  the 
evening's  duties  and  social 
pleasures  are  ^filled  and 
over.     New  Year's-eve — 
Little  ones  in  their  order 
sent  off  to  bed,  with  a  few 
words,  according  to  their 
ages,  about  the  past  year 
said  to  each  one  wlule  sit- 
ting   on    my  knee;    little    flaws, 
naughts  tempers  and  ]>assions  whis- 
peredaoout,  and  promises  of  amend- 
ment from  each  httle  listener  for  the 
future  year — promises  sealed  with  a  very  loving  kiss.  Then 
the  reading  aloud  of  my  ddest  boy ;  my  dear  school-girl, 
now  home  for  the   holidays,  practising    my  favourite 
piece,  "  Chime  Again,  BeautiM  BeUs  1"  upon  her  piano, 
nayers  over,  and  all  off  to  bed  except  my  reverend  self. 
Ah  I  there  is  mamma's  st^  in  the  nurtery  for  a  farewell 
peep  at  the  little  birds  there  fast  asleep.    Pat !  pat !— 
now  she  is  in  the  boys'  room.    Back  again  :  there,  now, 
the  footsteps  pause  near  the  little  cot  in  her  own  room. 
Oh,  happy  home !    Thank  God  for  it !  and  amid  aU  its 
trials,  stm  say  I,  blessed  life  of  a  married  country  parson. 
Well,  now,  how  foraying  I  am !    Good  reader,  I  will 
teU  you  why  I  say  tms.    Just  as  Materfamilias  looked 
in  at  my  study  on  her  way  upstairs,  she  caught  me 
getting  out  of  my  closet — "  my  sacred  place," — tne  last 
year's  pile  of  Jourkals  of  Horticulture,  and  she  said 
very  decisively,   ''  Bo  put  those  tilings  awi^,  there's  a 
gOM  ktfsband.     Onee  get  them  out,  and  you  will  be 
sitting  up  ever  so  late.    What  {deasmre  can  yoa  find  in 
reading  over  and  over  again  what  those  queer-named 
people  write—*  D.,  of  Deal's/  *  B.  &  W.'s,'  *  Upwards 
and   Onwards,'    'Once  Bit  Twice    Shy,'    *  Egomets,' 
and  'Meipsums?'    Besides,  dear,  you  may  fidget;  but 
your  eyes  are  not  so  good  for  candlelight  reading  as  ^ey 
used  to  be.    How  red  your  eyelids  looked  in  the  pulpit 
on  Sunday  after  you  had  sat  up  late  the  night  before, 
preparing  old  Joshua's  funeral  sermon." 

I  heard,  and was  silent.    But  when  the  door  was 

closed,  "  Now,"  said  I,  "  for  my  turn.  Fll  peach,  as 
we  used  to  say  at  school,  and  tell  all  about  you,  good 
kind  wife,  my  caretaker  for  these  many  years.  Don't 
fou  like  me  to  read  to  y<m  all  the  tit  bits  in  our  Journal 
(we  always  call  it  ours  in  this  house)  every  week  ?  and 
were  pou  not  saying,  while  looking  at  the  Trestham 
views,  '  How  pre&y  the  engravings  are  now !' " 

Now  I  feel  satisfied,  for  I  have  said  my  say ;  but  I 
doft't  fM  inclined  to  go  to  bed  yet.  Dear  me !  how 
we  feel  the  wind  on  l£e  hiU !  why,  the  park  trees  are 
sonorous  with  it !  Yes,  the  gale  is  rising ;  and  but  that 
I  know  I  am  inland,  and,  better  still,  at  iiome,  I  should 
feel  sore  that  it  was  ike  sound  of  the  sea.  Bui  it  is 
<mly  the  wind  swaying  tills  way  and  that  way  tlie  bnm^es 


of  those  fine  "  Wiltshire  weeds,"  as  John  Evelyn  called 
them — our  beautiful  Ehns.  Flip-flap  against  the  window 
— there's  a  branch  of  one  of  my  Clotn  of  Gold  Boses  got 
loose  !  Is  it  possible  that  can  be  a  shy-blooming  Hose  ? 
Why,  here  on  my  south  front  I  have  had  a  hundred  and 
fifty  blooms  out  at  once;  and  on  the  east  side,  even, 
some  few  blossoms  of  a  colour  far  surpassing  those  in 
the  south,  because  uninjured  by  a  scorching  sun.  But 
then  this  is  Wiltshire  air  and  soil,  good  reader,  not  terrible 
east  of  England — how  that  word  "  east  "  grates  through 
one! 

**  Of  a*  the  atrta  the  wind  can  blav, 
I  dearly  lo*e  the  west." 

Well,  I  will  sit  up  and  keep  awake ;  it  is  a  master's 
duty  to  do  so  this  stormy  mght.  Who  can  tell  what 
accidents  may  happen?  Now  my  conscience  is  easy — 
yes,  it  is  a  duty.  Down,  Mettle;  lie  down,  old  oog. 
What,  not  like  the  wind!  Poor,  faithful  fellow,  lying 
paws  stretched  out  and  head  on  them,  eyeing  master  for 
the  word,  "  Go  to  bed.  Mettle,"  and  then  off  to  your 
box  in  the  kitchen.  It's  New  Year's-eve,  old  boy,  and 
we  will  sit  up  awhile  yet,  and  keep  awake  too.  How 
much  better  you  are  !  you're  a  real  black  and  tan  terrier 
— just  like  tne  one  figured  in  "Bell's  British  Quadru- 
peds " — than  one  of  those  mongrel  Italian  Greyhounds 
caUed  toy  terriers. 

How  the  wind  is  blowing!  I  open  the  study-door, 
cross  the  hall,  tap  the  barometer — it  goes  down  like  a 
shot — it  is  nearly  as  low  as  it  was  when  the  "  Boyal 
Charter  "  was  lost. 

Now  for  "  our  Journal."  What  a  pile  of  them !  How 
soon  a  man  gets  interested  in  a  periodical !  Just,  and 
only  just,  two  years  ago  I  saw  a  Number  for  the  first 
time  m  a  gardener's  cottage  (fit  place  for  a  Cott^gb 
Gabdbnbb)  ;  and  now  I  look  forward  to  Wednesday's 
post,  and  cut  the  Journal  open  quickly,  and  know  the 
I  different  styles  of  the  writers,  and  read  my  own  articles. 
Dear  me,  how  cosy  this  fireside  is !  My  feet  are  so 
comfortable,  I  think  III  indulge  in  a  sit  in  my  easy 
chair,  for  there  is  no  fear — I  never  sleep  out  of  bed. 
January's  first  Number  lies  on  my  knee.  Very  pleasant 
is  the  warmth  to  my  legs.  Wind  is  very  lulling,  they 
say — Mettie — ^wind — Hose — Cloth  of  Gold— my  eyes  are 
surely  getting  very  dim:  I  can't  see  the  title.  How 
very  easy  this  chair  is !  What  next  ?  Good  reader,  I 
felTasleep,  and  "  I  dreamed  a  dream." 

Methought  I  stood  in  a  large  hall  decorated  with 
evergreens.  I  was  standing,  and  everybody  else  was 
sitting.  I  stood  at  an  open  desk,  and  what  strange 
canonicals  I  had  on!  My  surplice  was  bright  green, 
with  flowers  in  every  part.  My  scarf  was  soft  and 
featherlike  to  feel,  formed,  in  fact,  of  gold  and  silver* 
spangled,  gold  and  silver-laced,  and  gold  and  silver* 
penculed  feathers.  I  turned  to  my  hood :  it  was  of  finer 
reathers  still — ^far  softer ;  it  resemoled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  huge  jacobin  pigeon's  chain  and  hood,  and  I  felt 
inclined  to  put  it  on,  monk  fashion,  to  keep  off  the  cold. 
And  I  felt  my  bands,  and  they  were  embossed  with 
golden  hee».     On  the  desk  before  me  laj  a  piece  of 
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paicbment  onwliichwas  written,  "Tou,  Wiltshire  Sector, 
are  our  ohapladn  for  the  coming  year."  Signed,  "  Editors  of 
JouBNAL  OF  HoBTicuLTUBi."  "N.B. — ^Addrcss  all  present 
from  the  words  *  Good  will  to  alL' " 

Before  me  sat  in  seats  of  honour  the  whole  staff  of  the 
Joomal,  behind  them  occasional  contributors,  and  then  such 
a  multitude !  These  were  "  our  readers."  The  hall  seemed 
boundless.  I  could  see  &r  away  heads  growing  less  and  less, 
but  I  could  not,  so  it  seemed,  see  all,  there  were  so  very 
many.  I  recognised  shrewd  Scotch  fstces;  plenty,  too,  of 
ycMing  English  g^ardeners.  I  saw  old  experienced  gardeners ; 
country  squires  not  a  few ;  clergymen,  dear  me !  what  a 
number  I  and  many  honest-looking  faces  whom  I  felt  sure 
were  lovers  of  poultry,  some  of  them  having  a  pin  in  their 
bosoms  with  a  head  shaped  like  a  game  cock.  There  were 
boys  and  girls,  too,  who  looked  very  interested  and  whispered 
something  about  "our  pets;"  but  crinoline  in  point  of 
number,  beat  all  to  nothing.  Some  ladies  had  on  beehive- 
shaped  hats,  others  chicken-coop-like  bonnets,  many  with 
dove-coloured  mantles,  and  a  very  great  number,  &r  the 
most,  wore  flowers  by  no  means  artificiaL 

I  began  to  address  the  company,  and  I  thought,  nay,  felt 
sure,  that  my  voice  reached  every  one.  My  text  has  been 
fixed  for  me,  my  friends ;  it  is,  "  Qt)od  will  to  all."  I  shall 
speak  on  these  words  briefly,  but  I  trust  to  the  point.  First, 
I  shall  address  all  the  writers  of  our  Journal;  secondly,  all 
the  readers  of  the  same.  But,  like  our  Journal,  my  address 
must  have  another  division ;  to  the  writers  and  readers  of 
the  floral  department,  and  to  the  writcTS  and  readers  of  the 
poultry  department. 

Before  anything  special,  let  me  say  to  my  friends  all  of 
you.  What  advantages  are  ours !  No  differences  of  politics 
affect  us ;  it  is  nothing  to  us  what  ministry  is  in  or  is  out ; 
wars  matter  not  to  us ;  quiet  pursuits,  quiet  pleasures  are 
ours — ^pleasures  that  never  tire,  for  we  have  to  do  with  Nature, 
and  "Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her." 
How  genuine  our  pleasures  are !  Everything  in  our  Journal 
aids  pure  wholesome  employment  or  recreation.  The  pursuits 
we  love  tend  also  to  friendliness.  I  have  begun  acquaint- 
ances by  admiring  a  flower  in  a  garden,  which  acquaintances 
so  made  have  ripened  into  friendships.     I  have  introduced 

myself  to  the  M^es (Oh !  dear  me,  no  names),  as  a 

lover  of  poultry,  and  I  now  spend  long  summer  days  with 
them. 

The  subjects  upon  which  our  Journal  treats  are  calculated 
to  cause  good  feeling,  to  soothe  tired  minds,  to  make  men 
love  hobbies  which  have  given  them  pleasures  for  life  still 
more.  But  (I  began  to  feel  nervous,  for  sundry  faces  showed 
a  keener  interest  when  I  had  pronounced  that  little  word, 
*'but "),  brother  contributors  to  the  flower  department,  our 
subjects  forbid  ought  but  kindliness.  The  bee  has  its  sting, 
the  cock  will  peck  sharply  at  an  adversary,  the  very  hen  will 
scratch ;  but  flowers  only  speak  of  gentleness  and  kindness. 
So  pray,  during  this  coming  year,  employ  no  words  that 
sound  hard,  perhaps  only  in  sound.  Kind,  gentle  criticism 
should  be  ours,  foil  allowance  being  ever  made  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  for  different  temperaments.  Write 
kindly,  then.  There  are  differently  constituted  minds ;  let 
none  despise  another ;  "  We  are  all  of  us  human,  and  all  of 
us  erring." 

Brother  contributors  to  the  poultry  department — for  I  am 
one  of  you  too — ^let  us,  if  exhibitors,  avoid  the  least  approach 
to  dishonesty,  everything  in  the  least  degree  opposed  to 
right  principle — ^no  ingenious  sickle-feather-and-sealing- 
wax-like  tricks.  And  writers,  though  cocks  and  hens  may 
peck,  and  some  on  coining  to  the  scratch  prove  themselves 
game,  yet,  remember,  our  best  game  is  the  game  of  kindness. 
If  we  sell  or  exchange  let  all  be  done  in  perfect  fiurness, 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  others  should  do  to  us. 

And,  then  (feeling  my  bands),  you  writers  in  the  bee 
corner — ^a  very  large  comer  sometimes — your  &vourites 
make  honey,  how  sweet-tempered  then  you  should  be ;  how 
gentle  your  buzzings ! 

And  now,  lastly,  readers  of  all  classes,  we  work  for  yon, 
we  labour  for  you,  and  we  do  not  woric  (your  numbers  show 
it),  in  vain.  Professional  reader  or  amateur,  are  we  not 
benefactors  to  you  both  ?  Good  will,  good  wishes  to  you  aU, 
may  you  all  be  our  readers  for  many  years  yet. 
A  Happt  New  Ybab  to  Tou  All. 

And  here  the  sUenoe  seemed  broken  at  once,  by  the  many 


"  Happy  New  Tear's  to  you.  Chaplain."  Amidst  the  nolae  I 
awoke.  There  was  Mettle  watching  me  stilL  "  €k>  to  bed 
old  boy !"  and  so  will  I,  this  was  added  in  a  lower  tone. 
I  rattled  the  fire  out  of  the  grate  and  upstairs  I  went. 
"My  dear!  I  did  not  get  farther  than  the  title  page  of 
the  first  January  Number  of  *  our  JoumaL' "  "  That  was 
very  good  of  you ! "  Of  my  dream  I  said  nothing,  that 
shall  be  read. — ^Wiltshisb  I^bctob. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  CAUSES  BY  WHICH  VINES 

ABE  EXHAUSTED. 

Fob  the  accomplishment  of  any  specified  object  upon  which 
the  inexperienced  have  set  their  mind,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
directory  which  shall  trace  out  the  proper  means  and  appli- 
cations by  which  the  object  is  most  surely  to  be  attained. 
Without  some  guide  there  must  be  many  haphazard  and 
unsuccessful  al^mpts  which  nothing  but  the  eiq>erience 
and  close  observation  of  almost  a  lifetime  can  prevent. 
Whether  it  be  a  passage  across  the  deep,  or  an  excursion 
along  some  unknown  patli,  it  is  not  only  most  desirable  and 
necessaiy  to  have  a  guiding  chart  to  point  out  the  right  and 
safe  way,  but  it  is  aiiBO  most  important  to  have  the  hidden 
rocks  and  shoals  charted  out,  the  precipices  and  deceiving 
quagmires  carefully  noted,  so  that  the  dangers  that  beset 
us  may  be  guarded  against  and  avoided.  Success,  even  to 
the  most  efficient,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  it  is  realised  and 
built  up  little  by  little  like  human  character  itself.  True,  the 
most  gigantic  objects  and  puzzling  problems  are  triumphed 
over  by  time  and  perseverance ;  but  it  is  well  when  we  can 
shape  our  course  and  calculate  our  ends  by  the  £Ebcts  and  as- 
certained results  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The 
deductions  of  experience,  and  the  results  of  refiection  and 
careM  inference,  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable  to  those  who  are 
seeking  the  attainment  of  any  g^ven  object.  This  is  appli- 
cable fdike  to  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  operations  of  the  gardener. 

The  gardener  has  to  deal  with  the  most  exquisitely  or- 
ganised bodies,  possessed  of  a  certain  kind  and  degree  of 
life,  which  are  as  capable  of  being  affected  by  every  variation 
of  temperature  and  chemical  change  of  atmosphere  from 
without,  and  by  imbibing  from  the  earth  and  air  around 
them  extraneous  matter  into  their  systems,  as  is  the  fear- 
fiilly  and  wonderfully  formed  human  frame  itself.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  two  forms  of  creation  are  so 
marvellously  alike  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  laws 
by  whidi  the  vitality  of  plants  is  governed  are  so  easily 
deranged,  and  plants  themselves  so  subject  an4  sensitive  to 
all  deteriorating  influences,  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  be 
thoroughly  aware  of  at  least  the  most  prominent  of  those 
causes  which  produce  injurious  influences  that  so  greatly 
affect  their  he^th  and  longevity. 

The  attempts  which  are  now  so  numerously  and  laudably 
made  to  grow  Grapes  under  glass  by  those  who  are  entirely 
without  experience,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  ign<»ant  of  the 
physiology  and  functions  of  plants,  renders  it  the  more  likely 
that  any  remarks  which  may  be  made  in  rd^erence  to  the 
heading  of  this  article,  may  be  of  some  slight  service  in 
helping  the  inexperienced  to  gain  the  pleasing  and  wished- 
for  olgect  of  sitthig  under  their  own  fruitful  Vine :  therefore 
it  is  that  I  have  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the 
dangers  and  mistakes  into  which  the  youthful  Grape-grower 
is  most  likely  to  fall.  The  excellent  publications  on  the 
Vine  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared,  but  especially 
of  late,  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  were  never  in- 
tended, however,  to  deal  with  every  case  which  might 
possibly  arise,  nor  to  supersede  the  more  desultory  province 
of  the  journalist.  The  two  provinces  are  so  entirely  distinct 
that  the  one  can  never  supply  the  place  of  the  other. 

The  Vine  is  not  naturally  a  short-lived  plant.  The  con- 
trary is  just  one  of  its  chief  characteristics,  whether  it  grow 
on  tike  slopes  of  a  salubrious  ocmtinent,  or  in  the  vineries  of 
our  own  iuand.  To  give  proof  of  this  would  be  mere  waste 
of  words,  so  many  in^anoes  being  known  of  old  Vines,  which 
are  still  bearing  heavy  crops  of  |^od  Grapes  yearly.  Never- 
theless, the  well-being  and  longevity  of  Uie  Vine  is  so 
lax^ely  i^ected  by  errors  in  management,  combined  with 
lofSx  dronmstanoes,  that  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  what  a 
number  of  Y  inee  year  by  year  pass  off  the  stage  in  their 
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▼ay  ia&aicj.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  bo,  and  all  the  Vines 
grown  in  the  kin(pdom  were  to  take  up  new  ^pefmnd,  the  face 
of  the  ooontry  would  soon  be  dotted  oyer  with  yineries  at  a 
rate  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  see. 

The  causes  which  I  purpose  to  enumerate  are  only  a  few 
of  the  most  destructive,  and  likdy  to  be  overlooked  by 
amateurs  and  others  of  the  most  limited  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Grape-growing. 

Ist^  Too  Rich  Borders. — Cboss  feeding  has  too  often  been 
supposed,  and  said  to  be,  a  chief  feature  in  ike  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  Tine.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
If  large  and  spongy  wood  instead  of  fruitfiunees  and  good 
GTi^>es  were  the  object,  then  the  border  might  safely  consist 
of  large  proportions  of  gross  manures,  such  as  animal  ex- 
crement and  offaL  But  even  with  this  object  in  view,  such 
a  border  would  only  answer  while  the  organic  part  of  the 
mixture  was  decomposing,  and  till  it  had  ^»come  effete  and, 
I  had  almost  said,  poisonous.  True,  we  hear  of  some  who 
look  for  an  £1  Dorado  of  Qrapes  from  one  fat  border,  and 
who  boast  of  canes,  at  two  or  three  years  old,  of  such  and 
such  a  diameter,  as  if  the  chances  of  fine  fruit  were  in  the 
same  instead  of  an  inverse  ratio.  There  never  was  a  greater 
day-dream.  The  fact  is.  Vines  in  such  circumstances  are 
very  much  like  a  man  long  accustomed  to  plain  and  whole- 
some food,  who  is,  under  ^e  mistaken  notion  of  improving 
his  health  and  prolonging  his  life,  obliged  to  take  to  the 
strongest  food  and  noxious  potions,  by  which  the  functions 
of  his  body  are  overcha^ed  and  obstructed,  and  who  at  last 
becomes  the  subject  of  speedy  decline  and  certain  dissolu- 
tion, unless  by  some  curative  means  his  system  can  be 
cleansed  firom  such  matters. 

I  know  of  Vines  which  have  made  great  growths  for  several 
years  in  such  borders,  the  evil  of  which  is  now  being  pointed 
out,  but  from  which  not  a  presentable  bunch  of  Girapes  has 
been  produced.  This  error,  disastrous  under  any  drcum- 
stances,  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  localities  where,  from 
damp  soil  and  the  g^neater  prevalence  of  clouds,  and  vapours, 
and  heavy  rains,  the  consequent  evils  are  aggravated  in- 
stead of  mitigated.  To  ripen  such  growths  in  the  colder 
and  wetter  localities  a  wasteful  amount  of  fire  heat  must 
be  resorted  to ;  and  even  by  such  means  the  solidity  and 
ripened  fruitfulness  of  Vines  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the 
oourse  of  our  short  summers.  But  this  is  not  alL  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  such  a  strong  growth  will  be  upheld.  The 
oonsequences  are  the  very  reverse,  because  the  assimilation 
is  unnatural ;  and  sometMng  like  the  premature  development 
of  the  youth  who  is  growing  into  the  gprave  at  the  expense 
of  a  w^-compaeted  frame,  the  Vine  feasts  on  the  over-rich 
border,  and  makes  an  unnatural  development  of  growth  till 
the  border  arrives  at  that  stage  of  decomposition  at  which 
it  is  reduced  to  a  solidified  mass  of  soil,  effete  and  pulpy,  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  Vine  can  neither  ripen  nor  live ;  and 
what  else  but  the  most  undesirable  results  can  follow  such 
a  state  of  things  ?  Nothing  can  produce  satisfactory  results 
but  the  entire  removal  of  such  soil  from  any  contact  with 
the  Vines,  and  if  this  pioceeding  is  not  resorted  to  in  time 
their  existence  will  soon  be  brought  to  an  end. 

The  inexperienced  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  urgently  ad- 
vised to  avoid  such  border-making  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils,  and  one  which  cannot  be  well  counteracted  by  auy  other 
points  of  management.  Large  bunches  are  the  "  will  o'  the 
wisp"  object  of  sudi  borders;  but  a  scanty  crop  of  long 
straggling,  shanking  bunches  is  the  unavoidable  reality.  But 
why  this  itching  after  large  bunches  of  Grapes  ?  Generally 
they  are  the  worst  finished,  and,  when  to  be  dished  in  a  neat 
ana  presentable  manner  for  table,  the  least  desirable.  A 
medium-sized  bunch  generally  swells  finer  berries  as  to  size 
and  flavour,  and  is  much  more  usefuL  When  large  bunches 
are  craved  after  simply  for  their  size,  a  Vine  or  two  of  some 
of  the  several  large-bunching  sorts  might  be  planted,  which 
would  be  a  much  more  likely  way  of  gaining  the  end  in  view 
than  by  planting  the  smaller  and  more  us^ul  Grapes  in  the 
rich  borders.  'Hiere  can  be  no  greater  delusion  in  connec- 
tion with  Grape-growing,  than  to  suppose  because  Vines 
have  made  enormously  strong  growths,  that  they  will  there- 
fore produce  enormous  bundles.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  reverse  is  the  rule.  This  idea  is  especially  to  be  avoided 
by  those  who  have  only  a  gpreenhouse  vinery,  from  which 
QmpeB  are  ea^>ected  without  the  least  application  of  artificial 
heat.    In  their  case  success  is  impossible  from  borders  which 


produce  that  grossness  of  growth  which  cannot  be  made 
fruitful  by  proper  ripening. 

2nd,  Too  Heavy  Cropping,— This,  if  practised  for  a  few 
years,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Vine's  existence, 
is  as  certain  to  cause  a  break-down  as  is  the  overworking 
of  a  young  and  undeveloped  frame  to  be  attended  with 
deformity  and  premature  old  age.  To  avoid  this  evil  it  re- 
quires a  deal  of  what  may  be  termed  moral  courage  to  apply 
the  knife  or  scissors  to  the  bunches  till  they  be  reduced  to 
that  number  which  Vines  can  carry  with  impunity.  A 
heavier  crop  than  is  judicious  may  be  and  often  is  matured 
to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection,  but  not  without  taxing 
the  Vine  to  a  degree  which  it  cannot  bear  many  years  in 
succession  without  suffering  severely,  and  refusing  to  bear 
even  moderate  crops.  It  is  no  uncommon  case  to  meet  with 
Vines  having  the  fruit-bearing  spurs  much  too  closely  set 
on  the  main  stem,  with  a  bunch,  and  sometimes  two,  on  each 
shoot.  This  is  the  most  cruel  and  suicidal  treatment  that 
can  possibly  be  attempted.  A  moderate  bunch  to  every  foot 
of  main  stem  is  quite  sufficient,  and  should  not  be  exceeded 
by  any  who  wish  to  keep  their  plants  in  a  vigorous  and 
fruitful  condition.  This  is  a  rule  which  the  inexperienced 
can  easily  apply  and  modify  according  as  the  bunches  are 
larger  or  smaller,  and  the  Vines  in  good  condition  or 
otherwise,  and  it  will  in  the  end  be  found  much  more  profit- 
able than  the  leave-all  system  so  often  met  with. 

3rd,  Crowded  Training  and  Close  Stopping.— It  is  not  required 
to  enter  into  any  argument  to  show  that  vegetables  or  fruits 
when  crowded  together,  not  only  ce^se  to  develope  tiiem- 
selves  properly  and  bear  their  respective  crops  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  but  that  such  a  state  of  things  proves,  in  many 
cases,  the  utter  ruin  of  all  that  are  placed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  only  necessary  to  sow  a  row  of  almost  any 
vegetable,  and  leave  it  unthinned,  or  not  to  thin  it  suffi- 
ciently, or  to  allow  a  Gooseberry  bush  or  many  other  plants 
to  become  overcrowded  with  wood,  to  see  the  evil  effects  of 
such  a  state  prominently  exemplified.  This  applies  with 
great  force  to  the  cultivation  of  Grapes.  Failure  f^m  this 
cause  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  its  very  worst  forms ; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
Vines  would  do  very  much  better  if  they  were  allowed  more 
room.  At  least  the  main  stems  or  rods  of  Vines  should  not 
be  closer  together  than  2^i  feet  from  rod  to  rod  as  the  closest 
that  is  compatible  with  successful  management;  while  IKoot 
more  is  a  great  advantage  when  the  object  is  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  development  of  both  foliage  and  fruit. 
With  the  greater  amount  of  room  there  would  be  no  risk 
in  exceeding  the  weight  of  crop  that  has  been  named  above 
for  a  minimum  or  moderate  space  allowed  to  each  Vine. 
The  iru't-bearing  powers  of  a  Vine  must  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  foliage  and  root-action  which  it  is  encouraged 
and  allowed  to  make  more  than  by  any  amount  of  stimulants 
which  can  be  applied  when  the  action  of  the  leaves  and 
roots  is  checked  by  overcrowding  and  close  stopping.  The 
latter  practice  is  one  which  generally  and  necessarily  ac- 
companies thick  training,  which,  in  conjunction  with  heavy 
cropping,  will  work  the  destruction  of  Vines  as  quickly  as 
anything  that  can  be  named,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  other 
evils  follow  in  their  wake.  Train  Vines  3  or  4  feet  apart 
from  stem  to  stem,  with  fruit-bearing  spurs  not  closer  ^an 
20  inches  or,  better  still,  2  feet,  and  leave  three  or  four  leaves 
beyond  the  bunch  instead  of  only  one,  or,  as  I  have  seen 
practised,  stop  at  the  bunch  itself,  and  there  is  encouraged 
the  machinery  that  will  soon  establish  a  Vine  of  a  strength 
that  will  throw  far  finer  crops  than  when  crowded  and 
pinched  as  I  have  referred  to.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  is  a  scale  of  action  going  on  which  can  make  good  use 
of  stimulants  when  they  may  be  thought  advisable.  There 
is  as  much  difference  in  results  between  these  two  rules  as 
there  is  between  the  delicate  seamstress  who  sits  blanched 
and  pale  at  her  needle,  deprived  of  light,  air,  and  exercise, 
and  the  active  out-door  Amazon  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
muscular  work  and  fresh  air  of  the  field.  To  establish 
strong  Vines  there  is  nothing  like  room,  light,  and  air. 

4th,  The  Premature  Destruction  of  Foliage. — As  the  pulmo- 
nary arteries  convey  the  blood  to  the  lungs  there  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air  we  lureathe,  and  undergo  changes,  and 
be  diffused  through  the  system  for  its  nourishment,  so  is 
the  sap  sent  up  to  the  leaves  by  the  roots  to  undergo  changes 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  plant.    Premature  de- 
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struction  or  injury  to  the  lungs  does  not  more  certainly  lead 
to  latal  and  injurious  results  to  the  animal  body  than  does 
the  destruction  of  leaves  before  their  proper  time  lead  to 
like  results  ii^  a  plant.  This,  in  the  case  of  Vines,  cannot 
be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
Vines  should  be  subject  to  having  their  leaves  destroyed 
prematurely  for  years  in  succession  by  the  ravages  of  red 
spider,  without  being  correspondingly  weakened  and  ren- 
dered less  firuitful.  This  evil  more  generally  arises  from  the 
ravages  of  the  red  spider  than  from  any  other  cause.  True, 
scorching  through  negligent  ventilation  does  sometimes 
occur.  The  crowding  of  Vines  and  the  tender  foliage  which 
follows  as  a  consequence,  is  a  cause  which  predisposes  to  red 
spider ;  and,  probably,  too  much  fii'e  heat,  and  too  little  fresh 
air  are  the  most  likely  to  unite  and  bring  it  into  activity. 
I  am  not,  however,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  dry,  light  soils 
in  times  of  drought  have  to  do  with  the  presence  of  red 
spider,  and  so  have  other  collateral  causes  in  a  minor  degree- 
such  as  sadden  checks,  inattention  to  scrupulous  clean- 
liness, and  a  few  more  that  might  be  named;  but  those 
especially  pointed  out  may  be  regai'ded  as  the  principal 
causes  of  the  appearance  of  this  insect,  which  onen  does 
so  much  mischief  by  destroying  the  foliage. 

5th,  Very  Early  Forcifig  with  the  Roots  in  a  Cold  Border. — 
Very  early  forcing — that  is,  forcing  in  the  winter  months  to 
ripen  Grapes  in  March,  April,  and  May,  without  attention 
to  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  is  sure  to  weaken  and  destroy 
very  quickly  the  constitution  of  Vines.  Even  under  the 
most  efficient  and  favourable  means  this  is  a  trying  process, 
as  the  growth  has  to  be  made  in  the  absence  to  a  very 
great  extent  of  light.  And  hence  the  reason  why  Vines 
started  in  August  and  September  to  ripen  Grapes  in  Januaiy, 
do  not  suffer  so  much  as  those  started  in  November.  This 
is,  however,  an  evil  which  comes  leas  within  the  range  con- 
templated in  these  remarks,  and  applies  more  to  men  of 
experience  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  meet  or  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  evils  dependant  on  it.  Comparatively 
few  amateurs,  and  others  almost  wholly  inexperienced, 
attempt  forcing  Grapes  at  so  early  a  season,  and  I  there- 
fore dismiss  the  subject  by  simply  remarking  that  Vines 
forced  under  such  circumstances,  unless  the  soU  be  heated, 
and  the  vineries  made  so  as  to  catch  and  admit  as  much 
sunshine  as  possible,  must  not  be  expected  to  do  any- 
thing else  than  succumb  to  a  fate  which  cannot  be  long 
delayed. 

6th,  Too  Limited  an  Extent  of  Border. — To  make  a  narrow 
border  however  well  of  so  many  feet  in  width  when  the 
Vines  are  planted,  and  to  leave  them  unheeded  or  uncared 
for  in  this  respect,  is  a  matter  attended  with  no  small  mis- 
chief. More  pai-ticularly  does  this  apply  to  localities  where 
the  surrounding  natural  soil  is  not  suited  to  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  Vine.  Vine  roots  travel  farther  and 
quicker  than  many  imagine,  and  their  inclination  if  left 
to  themselves  is  always  outwards  and  onwards,  yes,  and 
downwards,  too ;  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it 
is  upon  the  farthest-off  roots  from  the  stems  of  the  Vines  that 
their  produce  and  condition  depend  more  tlian  on  those 
nearer  home,  however  good  may  be  the  medium.  The 
nearer  you  get  to  the  stem  the  fewer  of  those  greedy,  active 
rootlets  or  hbres  are  to  be  found.  They  are  to  be  met  with 
in  greatest  abundance  at  the  extremity  of  the  border,  and 
any  one  who  has  lifted  old  Vines  to  preserve  their  roots 
need  not  be  reminded  how  strikingly  tliis  is  the  case.  This, 
then,  is  the  place  where  nourishing  matter  ought  to  be 
most  applied  to  the  roots.  The  plan  of  making  a  yearly  or 
biennial  addition  in  width  to  a  Vine-border  is  the  surest 
way  of  maintaining  health  and  vigour.  Hence  it  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended  that  borders  should  be  made  by  degrees, 
and  to  a  greater  width  than  is  genei-al;  and  when  circum- 
stances render  it  imperative  to  circumBcribo  the  field,  and 
the  surrounding  soil  is  bad,  the  border  should  be  surrounded 
with  brick  and  cement,  thiough  whicli  the  roots  cannot 
escape.  After  this  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
make  the  roots  multiply  near  tlio  surface  of  the  space  to 
which  they  are  ultimately  confined.  In  oases  where  there 
was  nothing  more  foimidablo  than  a  path  or  walk  in  the 
way  of  the  roots  getting  throui;h  to  a  good  wholesome  soQ, 
where  they  could  ramble  without  injury,  I  v-ould  say,  Up  with 
the  walk  at  once,  if  its  position  cannot  be  altered,  and  re- 
construct it  by  filling  up  with  rough  stones,  good  loam. 


and  bones,  and  let  them  feed  under  your  £»et  for  a  while 
and  then  pass  on. 

7th,  Fungi. — These  are  not  only  injurious  to  the  Vines,  but 
are  certain  death  to  a  great  many.  They  are  produced  in 
numberless  instances  by  the  liberal  use  of  leaf  mould,  with 
bits  of  wood,  Beech-nuts,  &c.,  intermixed  with  it,  which  in  a 
certain  condition  of  soil,  as  to  dryness,  very  soon  fills  the 
border,  particularly  inside  and  under  the  arches  of  firoit 
walls,  with  fungL  These  seize  on  ihe  roots  of  the  Vines, 
and  work  sometimes  up  the  stem,  rupturing  the  tissues,  and 
literally  killing  the  Vines ;  and  when  they  do  not  vxa^ 
so  £a.tal,  it  is  considered  that  they  so  permeate  the  soil  thafe 
they  exhaust  it  and  render  it  less  healthful  and  available  £ar 
the  Vine.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of  wood  or 
imperfectly  decayed  leaves  should,  therefore,  be  avoided  in 
any  soil  which  is  intended  for  Vines. 

Such  are  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  prominent 
dangers  which  beset  beginners  and  others  of  little  practioe 
and  experience,  and  who  have  not  studied  this  siu^ect  to 
any  extent,  and  I  trust  these  remarks  will  be  found  usefoL 

D.  Thomsox. 


GROWING  EAELY  PEAS  IN  THE  OPEN 

GEOUND. 

Thb  frequent  fSdhires  in  the  early  sowings  of  i^iis  moidi- 
estecmed  vegetable  are,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
ground  not  having  been  properly  prepared  for  the  reoeptioct 
of  the  seed.  The  ground  in  wluch  Peas  are  to  be  sown 
should  be  trenched  fully  two  spades  deep,  shovelling  jxp  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  dug  ov^ 
twice  with  a  five-pr<»iged  digging-fork  one  month  at  least 
before  the  Peas  are  sown. 

I  will  detail  my  own  snccessfnl  method  of  sowing.  I 
choose  a  fine  day,  and  having  at  hand  the  following  nuztare : 
— One  bushel  of  newly-slaked  lime,  half  a  peck  of  fresh  eoo/t, 
and  two  bushels  <^  lu>tbed  manure  almost  in  a  state  of  dast, 
the  whole  well  mixed  up  together, — I  stretdi  the  line 
where  the  Peas  are  to  be  sown,  and  spread  this  miztore  at 
the  rate  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  to  every  20  yards,  and 
about  li  foot  wide  fUong  the  side  of  the  line.  I  then  foik  it 
in  about  15  inches  deep,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the|soiL 
I  again  stretch  the  Ime  down  iSxe  centre  of  what  I  have  do^ 
and  draw  a  drill  2  inches  deep  and  rather  wide,  and  sow 
the  Peas  at  the  rate  of  1^  pint  to  every  20  yards  of  dz^  I 
draw  the  soil  over  the  Peas  with  the  rake,  and  tiien  sprint 
over  the  drill  some  sifted  coal  ashes,  or  some  river  or  dzifb 
sand  having  a  litUe  soot  mixed  with  it. 

Last  of  all,  I  stretch  a  line  of  cotton  along  tiie  drill 
about  2  inches  above  the  ground,  not  forgetting  to  apply  a 
few  mouse-traps  baited  with  peas. — David  Pbatt,  Qardemtr, 
AsKleagh,  Ireland. 


EVERGBEENS  AS  OENAMENTAL  OBJECTS 
BY  THE  SIDES  OF  KAILWAYS. 

Thanks  to  railway  travelling,  the  superior  cultivation  or 
management  of  one  district  is  not  likely  to  be  confined  to  that 
locali^  alone ;  for  the  inquiring  gaze  of  some  professional 
traveller  or  of  the  pleasure-seeking  tourist  will  be  sure  to 
pounce  upon  it,  and  straightway  it  goes  into  print.  If  by 
accident  the  writer's  views  are  erroneous,  he  is  quickly  put 
right  by  some  <me  better  versed  in  the  matter,  and  the  publio 
at  large  axe  in  the  main  benefited  by  the  publicity  given ; 
and  rapid  as  are  the  movements  of  these  public  conveyances, 
the  careful  looker-on  has  yet  time  at  places  to  note  down 
some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  cultivation  to  be  met 
with  in  his  way. 

In  the  rich  valley  of  the  Thames,  for  a  few  miles  both  east 
and  west  of  London,  he  will  have  time  to  see  the  great  ac- 
curacy with  which  vegetable  crops  are  put  in,  and  the  good 
quality  of  the  produce.  Celery,  Asparagus,  and  Ehubarb, 
as  weU  as  the  smaller  crops  of  Lettuce,  early  Cabbage,  and 
the  like  are  all  good.  Farther  from  town  fruits  become 
more  the  objects  of  cultivation,  and  mixed  plantations  of 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  with  Apple,  Plum,  or  Pear  trees 
overhanging  them,  are  succeeded  in  turn  by  acres  of  Peas 
for  market,  or  it  may  be  Potatoes,  for  all  are  wanted;  while 
longer  journeys  reveal  other  crops  required  for  the  supply  of 
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the  great  metropolis.  If  we  take  a  joaraey  on  the  Great 
Noruiem  line  in  tiie  early  part  of  August,  an  hour's  travelling 
wiU  bring  us  in  sight  of  some  of  the  largest  and  loveliest 
flower-beds  in  the  kingdom — ^richly  scented,  too,  for  several 
acres  of  Lavender  may  be  seen  in  bloom,  presenting  a  mass 
of  flower  which  we  vamly  attempt  to  excel  in  the  parterre. 
Less  gay,  certainly,  but  not  less  useful,  are  the  acres  of 
Onions  grown  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  seed  is  ripened 
also.  Xfleld  of  Cucumbers  is  not  so  interesting  to  look  on ; 
but  if  the  day  be  hot  a  disposition  to  relish  an  ^tide  so  cool 
and  agreeable  is  conjured  up.  Carrots  and  some  other  pro- 
ducts are  also  extensively  met  with  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  rapid  movement  of  the  iron  horse  leaves  the 
spectator  little  time  to  recognise  them,  and  still  less  to  notice 
the  nice  Uttle  fronts  some  of  the  railway  stations  present  if 
he  is  borne  along  by  express  train.  * 

C<Hi8iderable  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
decoration  of  the  waste  plots  of  ground  around  railway 
stations,  and  as  this  movement  is  still  gcnng  on  it  ought  to 
receive  every  encoura^ment.  Taking  another  line  of  rail, 
the  South- Western ;  if  the  train  is  a  slow  one  there  will  be 
plenty  of  stoppages  to  see  many  features  in  villa  gardening, 
some  elegant,  others  less  so ;  but  the  general  fertility  of  the 
flrst  dozen  miles  or  so  has  much  in  it  to  admire.  Farther 
on  a  less  promising  country  is  met  with,  but  all  parts  have 
their  beauties ;  and  although  the  enterprising  improver  sees 
much  on  which  he  thinks  a  judicious  outlay  would  be  sure  to 
bring  its  reward,  we  will  dismiss  that  subject.  Retracing 
our  steps  once  more  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction,  we  will 
take  a  short  journey  by  the  South-Eastem,  and  there  see  if 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  starting-point  there  are 
not  extensive  plots  of  waste  ground  by  the  side  of  the  rail- 
way itself  requiring  some  one  to  take  them  in  hand. 

Keat,  orderly,  and  even  tastefiiUj-planted  and  kept  as  are 
acme  of  the  station  fronts  as  well  as  the  gardens  which  are 
attached  to  the  stations,  especially  a  few  miles  away  from 
town,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  large  tract  of  waste  land  on 
the  slopes  themselves,  near  London,  that  might  assuredly  be 
made  more  productive,  and  in  suitable  hands  remunerative. 
This,  however,  is  the  affair  of  the  Company,  not  that  of  the 
station-masters,  whose  efforts  to  make  their  premises  so  at- 
tractive deserve  all  praise.  In  this  age  of  progress,  especially 
in  the  decorative  art,  something  more  might  be  done  by  the 
fireat  railway  companies  in  patronising  gajrdening  along  their 
unes.  Notwithstanding  the  gay  appearance  of  the  creepers 
and  other  flowers  on  the  station  fronts  (not  forgetting  the 
careful  and  intelligible  way  in  which  the  names  of  many 
stations  are  written  down  on  the  banks  in  large  letters  of 
flint,  a  plan  which  I  believe  first  originated  at  one  of  the 
stations  on  this  line),  there  is  still  ample  room  for  some 
fturther  improvement,  which  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the 
proprietors  of  such  places  to  go  into — I  mean  the  planting 
of  shrubs  as  permanent  features.  Before  discussing  this 
matter,  however,  I  may  say  that  many  private  occupiers 
worthily  emulate  each  other  in  their  endeavours  to  present 
a  nice  appearance  to  the  railway  front,  and  they  may  be  sure 
the  thousands  of  passengers  parsing  by  applaud  them  for 
it.  The  outskirte  of  most  large  towns  present  some  good 
examples  of  this. 

I  remember  once  noticing  some  very  creditable  garden 
fronts  by  the  side  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  at  more 
places  than  one ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  Midland  Railway,  at 
Leicester,  were  some  tastefully  cultivated  plots,  which  at 
the  time  I  saw  them  were  all  the  more  interesting  by  their 
being  in  more  cases  than  one  evidently  tended  by  ladies, 
who  were  seen  thus  engaged.  Certain  localities,  however, 
offer  insuperable  barriers  to  much  being  done  in  this  way. 
The  black  country,  as  it  is  called,  between  Wolverhampton 
and  Birmingham,  gives  little  hope  of  any  success ;  and  the 
ooiid,  bleak  districto  of  still  more  northern  counties  admit 
oC  but  little  chance  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  more  espe- 
cially when  the  atmosphere  is  tainted  with  factory  smoke 
or  otiier  nuisances. 

Betuming,  however,  to  the  subject  of  planting  evergreen 
shrubs  by  the  sides  of  railways,  we  think  much  might  be 
done  by  this  means  to  enliven  the  monotonous  lines  of 
naked  cuttings  and  embankments.  Evergreen  shrubs  are 
now  to  be  had  in  great  variety  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
they  give  a  clothed  appearance  to  a  place,  which  deciduous 
shrura  or  trees  fail  to  do;  in  fact,  as  objects  of  decoration 


they  are  more  important  than  flowers,  as  they  are  per- 
manent in  tlu'ir  usefulness.  Considerable  variety  in  out- 
wai*d  form  and  a»pe:ir4iice  cnn  always  be  had  amongst  them, 
while  some  of  them  are  second  to  no  bedding  plant  what- 
ever for  the  richness  of  colouring  and  abundance  of  their 
flowers.  No  Calceolaria  that  I  am  acquainted  with  excels 
the  double-blos.-^omed  Gorse  or  Whin  in  brilliancy,  while  the 
Broom  is  scarcely  less  so.  The  Rhododendron  adso  affords 
many  other  tints,  and  in  winter  we  have  the  Laurostinns, 
which  no  introduction  of  late  years  has  approached  for 
general  usefulness.  Shrubs  having  fine,  bright,  and  shining 
leaves  are  too  numerous  and  too  well  known  to  require  men- 
tion. Ask  any  one  having  the  management  and  decoration 
of  private  grounds.  What  could  be  done  without  evergreens  ? 
and  the  answer  would  be,  that  we  should  be  very  badly  off 
indeed  for  seven  months  in  the  year  without  these  highly 
neoessary  adjuncts ;  for  a  pleasure  ground  without  ever- 
gfreens  would  be  like  a  house  without  furniture — ^very  well  as 
^  as  it  went,  but  deficient  in  the  main  essentials  for  comfort. 

I  believe  some  will  ar^ue  against  my  recommending 
the  more  extensive  planting?  of  evergreens  by  the  sides  of 
•railways,  that  they  might  •ncroase  the  danger  of  fires  from 
the  passing  engin«*3.  This,  I  think,  will  not  be  the  case. 
The  outer  foliac^o  is  always  green  and  ft^sh ;  and  the  old 
leaves  droppinc^  in  summer  would  not  be  in  much  danger 
of  receiving  the  sharks  w'len  the  plants  became  old,  for 
they  would  then  be  cover<»(l  by  a  living  foliage,  and  while 
the  plants  were  young.  thf»  presence  of  grass  or  weeds  would 
prevent  any  serious  con'aurration.  It  would,  however,  be 
prudent  to  inrjnire  whether  any  accidents  have  occurred 
firom  fire.  We  all  know  tliat  herbage  when  dead  and  per- 
fectly dry  often  cnou^^h  doc.^  ignite  and  bum  to  a  certain 
extent  in  very  dry  wt'athrr ;  but  whether  this  would  be  the 
case  with  the  old  cast  off  heaves  of  Laurels,  Holly,  and  other 
shrubs  is  nncertairv.  Ju  tiruij^  from  the  rarity  of  such  occur- 
rences amongst  shrubber  '  s  ke[>t  by  private  individuals, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  fire  will  not  be  likely  to  occur ; 
or  if  there  were  any  danger,  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  coining 
near  dwelling-hous3s.  or  orner  valuable  propf!rty  of  a  oom- 
bostible  kind  wiMi  such  j>luiitations.  At  the  same  time  th5 
exMuples  of  such  companies  us  have  ornamented  a  portion  of 
their  line,  or  at  least  tio  environs  of  their  stations  in  this 
manner,  may  be  consultc^d  ;  and  if  the  shrubs  are  not  liable 
to  take  fire,  then  let  their  example  be  copied  if  practicable. 

That  such  examples  exist  need  not  be  told,  but  they  are 
less  numerous  than  they  o;ii;Ut  to  be.  The  best  that  I  have 
seen  are  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Birkenhead  to  Chester 
and  some  other  places  around  the  latter  city,  and  the  clothed 
appearance  which  the  ever;4'reen8  gave  the  sloping  banks 
and  outskirts  of  the  station  certainly  struck  me  as  well 
worth  copying.  The  time  I  saw  tliem  being  summer,  there 
was  BO  lack  of  foliage  elsewljerc,  but  they  looked  well,  and 
doubtless  appeared  to  still  greater  advantage  when  summer 
flowers  were  gone  and  deciduous  tree."  were  devoid  of  verdure 
In  the  long  winter  months  they  must  exhibit  that  lively 
appearance  which  enlianccs  their  value  so  much  in  the 
dressed  grounds  surrounding  a  private  residence;  and  if 
patches  of  them  were  more  plentifully  scattered  along  the 
line  of  some  of  the  important  railway  arteries,  an  impetus 
would  be  given  in  a  direction  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Before  closing  these  notes,  I  will  observe  that  some  rail- 
way cuttings  and  embank tuents  exhibit  of  themselves  several 
interesting  specimens  of  indigenous  plants.  Some  of  those 
througli  chalk  ])re3*mt  Walltiowers,  Antirrhinums,  and  Va- 
lerian in  great  abundaTice.  the  last-named  very  showy  in- 
deed. Keath  and  wild  Tiivme  are  al-o  beautiful:  while 
some  fsandy  districts  are  crimson  with  Poppies.  The  native 
HeatliS  are  also  found  in  abundance  in  the  proper  localities 
and  ever  and  anon  the  Ox- eve  Daisy  presents  its  starry 
front.  But  as  there  will  still  be  ample  space  left  for  these 
after  tlie  cvergrt  ens  noticed  above  are  all  planted,  it  woidd 
be  only  multipl\  iug  the  objects  of  attraction  to  sow  such. 
And  if  the  time  shonUl  ever  arrive  when  the  good-keeping  of 
our  r:.ihvay  emb vnknients,  cuttings,  or  waste  lands  equalled 
that  of  our  public  or  private  gaidens,  and  their  products 
though  less  nuaurous  were  likewise  interesting,  those  who 
were  pioneers  in  such  an  ornamental  work  would  deserve  the 
grateful  acknowled<^ements  of  their  neighbours.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  liont'd  those  luilway  companies  having  the 
means  vrHl  set  apart  a  sum  for  this  purpose,  and  at  the 
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end  of  two  years  they  will  find  that  whatever  sum  they  may 
have  appropriated  to  this  purpose  will  have  borne  better 
finit  than  double  the  same  amount  that  may  have  been 
expended  in  law  matters,  waged  against  some  rival  com- 
pany for  an  object  of  little  importance  to  any  concerned 
excepting,  perhaps,  to  those  learned  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe,  whose  actions,  imlike  those  of  the  planter,  become  the 
worse  by  being  fully  carried  out,  and  in  the  end  realise  but 
little  of  any  importance  excepting  misfortune  to  those  con- 
cerned, and  certainly  nothing  whatever  to  the  outside  public. 

J.   EOBSON. 


VAEIEGATED  BALM— TRAPPING  SLUGS- 
HABITS  OF  WOEMS. 

I  NOTICED  a  short  time  since  in  your  Journal,  that  a  com- 
plaint was  made  that  some  Golden  Variegated  Balm  had 
become  green,  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  purchased  a  phmt 
from  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  in  September  last,  and  the  new 
growth  since  then  is  more  brilliant  than  the  old. 

I  have  tried  iodine  and  starch  for  trapping  slugs,  as  re- 
commended in  your  Journal,  and  find  that  they  are  attracted, 
but  not  more  so  than  by  slices  of  Swedish  turnips.  The 
pieces  must  be  examined  in  the  evening  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  ten.  I  lately  found  twenty  slugs  of  different 
sizes  on  a  piece  of  turnip  which  I  had  placed  near  a  plant  of 
Stachys  lanata  which  they  were  completely  destroying.  The 
best  plan  is  to  throw  the  turnip  with  the  slugs  into  a  vess^ 
of  water,  which  can  be  brought  into  the  house.  The  turnip 
should  be  then  taken  out  and  some  Hme  thrown  into  the 
water.  The  pieces  of  turnip  will  last  a  long  time.  No  other 
Mnd  of  turnip  than  the  Swedish  will  answer. 

Why  do  the  large  worms  draw  stems,  pieces  of  stick,  and 
anything  of  the  kind  they  can  move  into  their  holes,  and 
gather  fdl  the  small  stones  within  their  reach  and  pile  them 
in  a  heap  over  the  entrance  ?— J.  L. 

[We  have  always  considered  that  worms  draw  vegetable 

substances  into  their  burrows  to  feed  upon  them  whilst 

decaying ;  and  the  heaps  of  pebbles  they  collect  over  the 

entrances  of  their  burrows  we  have  similarly  concluded  were 

to  preserve  a  temperature  agreeable  to  the  tenants.] 


VINE-GEOWING  AT   THE   BEEKHAMPSTEAD 

NUESEEY. 

Will  you  inform  me  whether  we  are  to  understand  Mr. 
Fish  as  saying,  in  No.  142,  page  472,  when  explaining  the 
maimer  in  which  Messrs.  Lane  plant  Vines,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  Vine-borders  is  un- 
necessary, and  that  by  procuring  a  quantity  of  tan  and  loam, 
just  sufficient  for  the  roots  to  run  in,  success  is  as  certain  as 
if  the  Vines  were  planted  in  a  border  thoroughly  pA^pared  ? 

Are  we  also  to  understand  that  the  natural  loam  of  the 
common  wherein  Eoses,  Ehododendrons,  Portugal  Laurels, 
Deodars,  &c.,  g^ow  most  luxuriantly,  and  where  Araucaria 
imbrioata  grows  so  compactly  and  beautifully  "  as  to  be 
worthy  of  being  photographed  and  engraved,"  is  only  to  be 
obtained  in  very  few  places  in  England  ?  If  so,  I  think  Mr. 
Fish  is  not  sufficiently  plain  in  his  article  on  that  subject. 

I  also  feel  inclined  to  think  that  unless  the  above  ques- 
tions are  answered,  many  gentlemen  will  feel  disposed  to 
consider  that  they  have  been  put  to  useless  expense  in  the 
preparation  of  their  Vine-boiders,  although  the  situation, 
soil,  &c.,  may  have  been  altogether  very  different. 

I  do  not  ask  for  these  explanations  in  a  captious  spirit, 
but  because  I  think  Mr.  Fish  is  not  so  lucid  in  the  state- 
ment referred  to  as  I  generally  find  him. — ^F.  D. 

[We  beg  to  assure  "  F.  D."  and  all  other  friends,  that  we 
have  a  strong  impression  that  the  man  who  cannot  bear 
even  unfriendly  criticism  and  make  the  best  of  it  is  tho- 
roughly unfit  to  write  for  any  periodical,  and  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  for  his  own  comfort  is  to  keep  his  opinions  and 
fiicts  to  himself;  and  this,  too,  will  generally  be  best  for  the 
community,  as  it  is  seldom  that  thin-skinned  people  have 
much  of  value  to  communicate.  Friendly  criticism,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  ever  be  very  agreeable,  as  it  shows  that 
attention  has  been  paid,  and  Affords  an  opportunity  of 
giving  explanations  of  matters  that  otherwise  might  seem 


obscure.  Whilst  pleased,  therefore,  with  the  approbation 
as  to  our  lucidity  in  general,  we  are  sorry  that  the  article 
at  page  472  is  not  st&ciently  plain  to  our  correspondent ; 
and  we  regret  this  all  the  more,  since,  by  looking  over  it, 
we  fear  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  make  it  plainer  or  more 
lucid.  However,  we  will  try,  and  thus  at  least  show  that 
we  are  willing  to  oblige. 

The  only  error  that  we  see  worth  noting  is  that  made  by 
our  own  carelessness  or  a  slight  slip  of  the  engraver,  by 
which  the  border,  as  shown  on  the  south  side  of  >S^.  2, 
is  higher  than  it  really  is.  As  fiur  as  we  recollect,  it  will 
scarcely  be  two-thirds  of  the  height  there  shown,  and  we 
mention  this  just  to  show  that  the  border  made  above  the 
natural  soil  was  even  more  shallow  than  is  there  represented. 
Now,  before  answering  the  two  chief  questions,  our  c(»- 
respondent  will  allow  us  to  remind  him,  first,  that  a  critie 
should  be  sure  to  quote  correctly  the  opinions  which  he 
chooses  to  criticise;  and,  secondly,  that  what  is  said  of 
these  Vines  is  less  a  reference  to  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations of  peculiar  systems  than  it  is  a  mere  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  answer  to  the  question  if  the  loam  of  the  common  is  to 
be  matched  in  few  places  in  England,  we  should  say  decidedly, 
Tes,  in  abundance  of  places,  especially  where  a  gardener 
could  get  liberty  to  take  the  surface  from  upland  pastures,  or 
even  to  skim  the  sur&ce  turf  from  the  sides  of  some  old  high- 
way in  a  loamy  district.  The  loam  on  the  common  is  very 
good  brown  stuff;  but  there  is  plenty  as  good  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  most  gardens,  provided  the  gardener  can  obtain 
it.  But  in  many  places  you  might  as  well  cut  down  some  old 
tree  as  obtain  leave  to  move  a  sod  of  turf.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  things  that  are  grown  at  the  common,  a  good 
way  off  from  the  Vine-house,  our  correspondent  speaks  of 
"  Araucarias  growing  so  compactly  and  beautifrdly  as  to  be 
worthy  of  being  photographed  and  engraved."  Our  words 
are,  "Among  the  large  quarters  of  fine  Araucarias,  there  are 
two  or  three  so  compact  and  beautifrd,"  &c.  We  think  we 
should  have  added  "plants"  after  the  word  "three,"  as  it 
was  these  two  or  three  specimens,  and  not  the  fine  Araucarias 
in  general,  that  we  deemed  worthy  of  being  photographed, 
as  being  out  of  the  common  way. 

To  the  second  question,  "Is  the  preparation  of  Vine- 
borders  unnecessary?"  we  unhesitatingly  reply.  By  no  means. 
Nor  do  we  see  that  we  have  said  a  word  to  lead  gentlemen 
to  grumble  at  the  expense  of  a  Vine-border,  providing  good 
Grapes  are  produced  from  it.    The  making  or  not  makmg  a 
border  had  nothing  to  do  with  our  statement  of  the  frusta  of 
the  case.    As  a  r^e,  when  we  have  said  anything  on  the 
subject,  we  have  recommended  such  borders  to  be  elevated 
and  drained.  We  had  just  been  describing  how  such  borders 
were  carefully  made  at  Keele  Hall  and  ^mntham,  and  had 
we  the  chance  it  is  such  modes  we  would  like  to  follow,  and 
especially  for  Vines  that  were  wanted  to  ripen  fruit  at  all 
early.    But  that  had  little  to  do  with  the  propriety  of 
chronicling  the  fact  of  very  successful  Grape-growing  with 
but  little  of  this  careful  preparation.     No  mere  opinion,  no 
advocacy  of  systems,  will  neutralise  a  fact.     Of  course,  the 
roots  would  not  be  confined  to  the  narrow  border.    Measures 
ore  even  spoken  of  as  in  contemplation  to  secure  continued 
fertility  to  the  Vines  by  making  the  inside  border,     lliere 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  there  are  many  positions 
in  which  the  Vine  will  fiourish  as  well  or  better  in  the 
natural  soil  than  in  any  soil  that  can  be  g^ven  to  it,  unless 
a  pasture  could  be  thinly  pared  on  purpose  and  all  stagnant 
moisture  guarded  ag^ainst.    The  late  Mr.  Wilmot^  of  Isle- 
worth,  grew  first-rate  Grapes  fh>m  Vines  that  were  planted 
in  a  path  amongst  clinkers  and  boulders.     The  late  lb. 
Glendinning,  at  Chiswick,  had  fine  Grapes  that,  as  fiw  as  we 
recollect,  seemed  to  have  little  better  to  grow  in  than  a 
rough  gravel  walk.    No  doubt  many  other  instances  may 
be  given.     No  doubt  there  is  something  in  the  natural  sou 
at  Berkhampstead  that  suits  the  Vine  besides  the  little 
fresh  loam  that  was  given  to  them.  That  can  only  be  known 
on  trial,    (hie  thing  such  a  fact  as  our  statement  proves 
abundantly,  and  that  is  the  impropriety  of  going  down  from 
2  to  6  feet  and  clearing  all  out  to  form  a  border,  whidi  wOl 
be  no  higher,  or  perhaps  below,  the  surrounding  level,  instead 
of  making  the  border  much  more  easily  by  placing  it  chiefly 
above  the  surfoce  leveL    The  Vines  at  Berkhampstead  may 
at  least  give  us  a  lesson  in  the  simple  modes  of  treatment. 
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We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  having  first-rate  Grapes 
in  May  and  in  September  reqnires  rather  diflSerent  conditions 
for  insoring  suocess. — B.  F.J 


EOOTS  AND  LEAVES. 

(Continued  from  page  371.) 

Fibres  are  formed  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
stems  and  leaves;  are  increased  by  transplantation  and  a 
poor  soil ;  and  desitroyed  by  transplantation,  improper  and 
too  rich  soil,  and  stagnant  water.  There  are  many  minor 
causes  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  fibres,  some  of  which 
will,  no  doubt,  be  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  inquiry. 
Transplantation  has  various  effects,  and  is  resorted  to,  first, 
to  increase  the  formation  of  the  fibres  or  mouths  of  a  plant ; 
second,  to  check  vigorous  and  rampant  growth ;  third,  it  is 
simply  tiie  removing  of  a  plant  fiK>m  a  place  where  it  is  not 
wanted  to  one  where  it  is  desired. 

Transplantation  witii  the  first-named  object  in  view  is 
chiefly  practised  on  Lettuce,  Celery,  and  the  Cabbage  tribe. 
Priddng-out  breaks  the  radicle  or  perpendicular  root,  and 
from  it  fibres  are  abundantly  emitted  close  to  the  stem. 
This  enables  the  cultivator  to  transplant  with  a  ball  one 
mass  of  fibres,  the  operation  itself  causing  the  emission  of 
more  owing  to  their  extremities  being  cut  off;  but  there  are 
sufficient  spongioles  in  the  ball  to  absorb  the  copious  water- 
ings that  follow  transplantation,  and  to  prevent  the  leaves 
imggmg,  which  would  take  place  if  the  plant  had  nothing 
but  its  leaves  and  the  naked  root-stem  to  absorb  moisture. 
The  pricking-out  of  anything  is  simply  robbing  it  of  a  few 
roots  to  give  it  more,  and  to  bring  them  nearer  the  stem,  so 
as  to  enable  the  plants  to  bear  removal  better.  Trans- 
plantation not  only  increases  the  number  of  mouths,  but 
induces  sturdy  growth,  small  stems,  and  large  leaves.  It 
also  enables  the  cultivator  to  place  food  in  close  contact 
with  the  feeders,  whilst  if  not  practised  it  would  be  of  little 
use  placing  food  near  the  stems,  for  the  radicles  would  soon 
ran  through  it,  having  the  fibrils  at  their  extremities :  there- 
fore, rich  soil  near  the  stem  would  yield  no  nutriment  to  the 
plant.  The  aim  of  transplantation  in  this  case  is  to  limit 
the  radicle  root-action  to  a  Twinimnm,  and  promote  fibry 
root-action  to  a  maximum.  It  is  the  fibres  that  are  wanted, 
for  they  give  sturdy  growth  and  large  leaves  with  but  little 
stem,  and  the  larger  the  leaves  the  more  useful  are  vege- 
tables. 

Transplantation,  however,  in  certain  cases  Ib  not  bene- 
ficiaL  Tap,  fleshy,  or  otherwise  fusiform-rooted  plants,  as 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  nearly  all  tuberous  roots,  are  de- 
teriorated by  transpl^itation.  Boots,  nevertheleBS,  that 
emit  a  quantity  of  fibres,  and  have  the  root  for  the  most 
part  or  wholly  above  ground,  stand  transplantation  better 
than  those  with  the  root  undergpround ;  but  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  not  uniform  in  varieties  of  one  species.  For  instance : 
White  Turnips  will  not  do  well  after  transplantation,  but 
Swede  Turnips  transplant  as  fireely  as  Cabbages ;  Bed  Beet 
does  not  transplant  well,  for  it  is  apt  to  Income  stringy 
and  woolly  after  transplantation ;  but  Mangold  Wurtzel  is 
equally  fine  transplanted  as  when  allowed  to  grow  where 
sown.  Transplanting  Potatoes,  or  any  root  crop,  is  not  neces- 
saxy,  except  to  fill  up  gaps  in  tke  main  crops.  Potatoes  and 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  transplant  freely  when  the  top  is  but 
a  fow  inches  in  height.  In  a  cottager^s  garden  last  year  I 
saw  a  bed  of  Potatoes  with  the  sets  alK>ut  3  inches  apart 
every  way,  and  was  struck  with  the  novdty  of  the  system. 
fie  had  taken  a  plot  of  garden  ground,  and  did  not  come  into 
pOBseesi(m  until  the  I2S1  of  2£ty,  and  by  transplanting  the 
Potatoes  he  was  likely  to  obtain  a  prodigious  crop,  whereas 
had  he  kept  the  sets  out  of  the  ground  until  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  «tfden,  he  would  not  have  had  a  crop  worth 
mentioning.  The  g^ardener  does  nearly  the  same  with  htC*. 
his  crops.  He  raises  his  plants  in  small  beds,  and  tiien 
transfers  them  to  their  final  quarters,  very  often  ground 
in  which  a  few  days  before  some  other  crop  was  growing. 
If  llie  seed  had  been  sown  when  the  previous  crop  came  off 
much  time  would  have  been  lost. 

IHraasplantation  should  be  practised  with  everything  that 
win  bear  it.  It  saves  space,  insures  a  quicker  and  more 
•ertain  rotation  <^  crops,  and  increases  the  vigour  and  pro- 
dnethrences  of  plants.  It  also  enables  them  tostand  changes 


of  temperature  better,  increases  their  supply  of  nutriment^ 
for  many  mouths  require  more  than  few,  and  enables  the 
plant  so  treated  to  derive  the  greatest  possible  amount  > ! 
benefit  £rom  the  food  supplied.  Transplantation  is  identica. 
with  repotting  a  plant.  We  do  not  plant  a  cutting  in  a 
Ko.  1  pot  at  once,  but  we  put  it  in  the  smallest  size  possible, 
and  when  its  roote  have  run  through  the  soil  in  the  small 
pot,  we  shift  it  into  one  a  size  hurger,  and  not  into  the  pot 
which  it  will  require  as  a  specimen.  We  are  not  long  before 
we  repot  again,  and  so  on.  But  what  is  all  this  repotting 
and  trouble  for  ?  Why  not  put  the  plant  into  a  large  pot  at 
once  ?  Some  will  tell  you  that  cuttings  always  stnke  more 
freely  when  placed  round  the  sides  of  a  pot ;  but  what  can 
burnt  day  have  to  do  with  the  striking  of  a  cutting  ?  Beally 
nothing.  We  are  aware  that  if  we  at  once  place  a  small  plant 
in  a  No.  1  pot,  it  never  makes  so  fine  a  specimen  as  a  plant 
which  iB  shifted  fiK>m  a  60  into  a  48,  32,  24,  16,  8,  and  1. 
There  may  be  no  difference  in  the  compost,  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality ;  nevertheless,  the  once-shifted  plant  wastes 
more  than  it  collects,  but  the  other  uses  every  particle  of 
nutriment  the  soil  contains.  The  roote  of  one  are  not  con- 
fined, those  of  the  other  axe.  Their  case  is  the  same  as  that 
of  two  farmers,  of  whom  one  turned  his  cattle  into  his  field 
when  the  grass  was  grown  a  little,  whilst  the  other  would 
not  allow  his  to  be  turned  out  until  the  grass  was  fit  for 
cutting  and  making  into  hay.  The  first  knew  that  there 
was  enough  grass  for  his  cattle  to  eat  at  once,  and  that  by 
the  time  they  had  eaten  it  more  would  be  grown  or  growing 
but  the  other  calculated  that  the  more  food  there  was  the 
more  the  cattle  would  eat ;  and  he,  like  many  advocates  of 
the  "  one-shift  system,"  forgot  that  they  would  eat  their 
fill  and  then  waste  the  rest.  The  parallel  between  the  case 
of  the  farmers  and  their  cattle,  and  shifting  a  plant  often 
and  but  once,  is  exact.  The  one  plant  is  supplied  with  food 
to  meet  ite  wante  for  a  certain  period,  and  by  the  time  that 
is  exhausted  more  is  given  as  its  necessities  require.  The 
other  is  supplied  with  the  food  it  is  to  have  during  ite  ex- 
istence ;  but,  instead  of  husbanding  ite  means,  it  lavishes  it 
tLWAy$n.  gross  growths,  and  very  soon  has  run  through  ite 
allotted  space  from  which  there  is  no  returning,  the  fibres 
matting  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  leaving  the  pon- 
derous ball  for  the  most  part  unexplored.  Boote  naturally 
never  return  to  collect  food  once  neglected  or  not  wanted, 
but  their  business  is  extension  outwards  from  the  stem; 
and  much  as  some  people  talk  about  roots  being  attracted 
by  food  to  grow  in  a  particular  direct'.on,  they  never  yet 
have  told  of  one  instance  in  which  they  knew  it  occur.  We 
always  find  roots  most  plentiful  round  the  sides  of  a  pot, 
and  this  has  led  many  to  conclude  that  the  pot  attracted 
the  roote.  If  we  dig  round  a  plant  and  put  in  an  edging 
or  division  of  stone  we  find  them  matted  there  as  in  a  pot. 
The  sides  of  a  pot  simply  prevent  root-extension,  cause  the 
multiplication  of  fibres,  and  act  in  the  same  way  as  trans- 
plantation. They  limit  the  roote  to  a  given  space,  and  the 
food  is  given  in  a  more  concentrated  Ibrm  than  when  the 
roote  have  unlimited  space  to  run  through  and  collect 
nutriment  from. 

The  second  reason  for  transplantation — to  check  over- 
vigorous  gprowth — ^is  of  g^eat  importance  to  all  cultivatore,  and 
is  resorted  to  in  order  to  induce  fruitfulness.  The  operation 
requires  skill,  and  should  only  be  done  when  other  remedies 
have  iiEiiled.  I  have  seen  root-pruning  practised  where  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  It  is  well  to  see  that  a  plant  is  not 
too  highly  fed,  and  what  judiciously  stopping  the  branches, 
and  exposure  to  more  light  and  air  will  do  towards  removing 
barrenness  and  promoting  fertility,  before  such  an  extreme 
measure  as  root-pruning  is  adopted.  Simply  draining  the 
land  in  many  instences  increases  productiveness  by  freeii^ 
the  soil  of  the  superfluous  moisture  which  rendered  it  cold, 
and  induced  late  growtiis  in  autumn  instead  of  the  ripening 
of  the  weed.  Stopping  gross  sboote  to  a  certein  extent  limite 
root-action,  a«d  in  many  instances  promotes  fruitfulness,  but 
may  also  create  a  multiplication  of  rank  growths.  When, 
however,  any  of  the  above  means  have  been  adopted  and  feil 
to  induce  fruitfiUness,  root-pruning  and  lifting  may  be  suc- 
cessfully resorted  to.  Small  trees  may  be  lifted  without 
checking  growth  too  much.  The  operator  will  be  careful  to 
retain  fJl  the  fibres  that  are  near  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
pruning  oiUy  the  thick  roote  most  distant  from  it,  with  the 
oi^ect  of  causing  fibres  to  be  emitted  nearer  the  stem  than 
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hitikerto,  the  aim  in  a  oase  of  this  descriptioii  being  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  the  fibrous  roots,  and  thns  cause  food 
to  be  collected  slowly  instead  of  rapidly  as  before  lifting 
took  place.  The  operator  must  discriminate  between  a  plant 
"with  an  umbrageous  head  and  one  which  is  of  erect  growth. 
The  fibres  of  the  former  are  situated  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  stem  than  those  of  the  latter :  a  greater  root  is, 
ther^re,  necessaiy  to  be  allowed  the  former  than  the  latter. 
The  head  of  an  umbrageous  tree  keeps  off  the  wet,  and 
80  destroys  the  fibres  near  the  stem,  so  that  the  fibres  are 
situated  at  the  outside  of  the  space  sheltered  by  the  head. 

In  lifting  any  plant  to  induce  fruitfulness  too  many  fibres 
oaanot  be  preserved  on  the  roots,  nor  can  the  roots  that 
strike  perpendicularly  into  the  soil  or  travel  a  great  distance 
without  emitting  fibres,  be  brought  by  pruning  too  near  the 
stem.  In  the  almost  total  absence  of  fibres  root-pnming 
should  be  limited  to  removing  the  thickest  and  oldest  roots, 
for  these  rarely  emit  fibres  of  any  consequence,  whilst  the 
young  and  small  roots  should  be  scrupulously  preserved. 
Very  vigorous  trees  may  be  deprived  of  half  their  roots,  but 
weak  growers  and  such  as  have  naturally  many  fibres  cannot 
have  too  much  root  left  on  removaL  The  roots  in  all  cases 
should  be  spread  out  upon  the  surface,  and  be  above  rather 
than  below  the  adjoining  ground  level.  They  will  emit  more 
fibres  by  being  near  the  surface,  derive  more  benefit  from 
rains,  and  be  more  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  than  when 
planted  at  a  greater  depth.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
meteorology  knows  that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  changes  with  that  of  the  surrounding  air;  and  it  is 
<mly  common  sense  to  conclude  that  the  more  the  roots  of  a 
plant  experience  the  changes  to  which  the  head  is  subjected, 
the  more  uniformly  will  they  be  able  to  work.  Boots  at  a 
great  depth  are  not  so  suddenly  influenced  by  the  atmosphere 
as  those  situated  near  the  surface,  and  so  continue  to  act 
irrespective  of  the  head :  hence  deep-rooted  plants  do  not 
snffer  so  much  from  drought  as  those  with  roots  near  the 
flurfaoe.  But  this  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
another  circumstance — they  ore  continually  transmitting 
sap  to  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  so  force  the  half-ripened 
buds  into  growth  by  a  superabundance  of  food  which  the 
leaves  cannot  fully  elaborate,  and  so  gix>wth  progresses; 
whereas  the  whole  vital  energies  of  the  leaves  are,  when  the 
roots  ore  hear  the  surface,  concentrated  on  the  ripening  of 
l^e  wood  and  the  maturation  of  the  buds  at  their  axils. 

Trees  that  are  old  and  large  may  be  partially  cured  of 
barrenness  by  digging  round  them  at  about  half  their  height 
from  the  stem,  and  cutting  alWoots  that  travel  beyond  that 
distance.  If  the  ix)ots,  however,  are  deep  it  is  necessary  to 
lift  them  in  order  to  promote  fruitfulness ;  but  this  opera- 
tion, in  many  cases,  cannot  be  performed.  In  such  a  case 
ringing  the  stem,  although  a  barbarous  system,  is  often 
very  successful ;  but  caution  is  necessary,  for  an  old  tree  is 
80<Mier  killed  than  a  young  one.  Kinging  is  simply  taking 
a  portion  of  bark  from  the  stem  at  its  junction  with  or  a 
little  above  the  roots.  If  about  an  inch  be  thiis  taken  from 
the  stem  halfway  round  it,  leaving  the  other  half  unmolested 
for  the  elaborated  sap  to  return  by,  and  a  ligature  of  moss 
is  bound  round  the  ringed  port,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
a  colloBity  will  be  formed  there ;  and  if  so,  the  moss  should 
be  kept  moist,  so  as  to  further  the  protusion  of  roots.  On 
their  appearance  soil  must  be  placed  for  the  roots  to  extend 
in,  and  when  these  attain  any  dimensions  the  oth^  half  of 
the  stem  may  also  be  ringed,  by  which  means  many  trees 
might  be  provided  with  a  new  set  of  roots,  and  measures 
token  to  prevent  these  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  soiL 

Peach,  Plum,  and  Apple  trees  very  often  form  large  knote 
or  excrescences  just  above  the  surface  soil;  but  this  is  not 
a  case  of  vigorous  root-action,  but  the  revei'se.  It  is  an 
effort  of  vegetable  life  to  provide  new  parts  necessary  to  the 
existence  ot  the  subject.  If  soil  be  placed  around  these  pro- 
trusions and  kept  moist,  in  time  roots  will  be  put  forth,  and 
the  vigour  and  healthfulness  of  the  tree  will,  ai  a  necessary 
consequence,  be  increased.  Many  trees  now  prolonging  a 
miserable  existence  by  growing  in  an  improper  soil  or  other- 
wise lacking  support,  might  thus  become  resuscitated  without 
the  expense  of  making  new  borders  and  waiting  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit. 

Although  these  excrescences  are  mostly  formed  between 
the  roots  and  the  origin  of  the  branches,  yet  there  ore 
iHBtonces  m  which  they  occur  along  the  stem  at  some  dis- 


tance from  the  root,  and  not  unfrequently  along  the  branches. 
They  ore  always  more  or  less  indicative  of  imperfect  root* 
action,  and  ore  more  common  on  the  Apple  and  Plum  than 
any  other  frmt  tree.  If  boxes  be  made  to  hold  earth  near 
those  parts  and  the  soil  be  kept  moist,  roots  will  be  emitted 
from  the  excrescence,  and,  if  afterwards  duly  attended  U> 
with  water  and  root-action  encouraged,  the  box  will  soon 
become  full  of  fibres.  The  stem  may  then  be  cut  below  the 
box ;  the  part  above  unnailed  from  the  wall  if  trained  to 
one,  and  lowered  to  the  earth,  when  it  may  be  planted,  aaid 
if  watered  in  spring  it  will  start  into  growth  and  make  a 
fruitfb^  tree  in  hall  the  time  that  a  young  one  would,  aaad 
have  in  addition  the  advantage  of  being  on  its  own  roots. 
I  cannot  think  any  plant  improved  by  growing  on  other 
roots  than  its  own,  l£ough  in  this  way  we  are  enabled  t^ 
grow  many  plants  unsuited  to  the  soil  of  the  locality  whftfe 
we  happen  to  be  situated. 

Lifting  is  practised  on  miniature  or  dwarf  frrdt  1x009 
pretty  extensively,  and  has  for  its  olge<st  the  limitation  of 
root-action  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  head.  It 
causes  the  production  of  fibres,  gives  a  plant  many  monthSy 
but  of  an  annual  character :  hence,  the  plant  is  fed  sloiHly, 
the  growths  are  small,  and  the  leaves  and  fruit  larg^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  the  wood  short,  cloee- 
jointed,  and  well  matured.  The  roots  never  travel  fkr,  bnt 
are  kept  near  the  stem :  therefore,  an  addition  of  rich  wM 
mostly  accompanies  the  operation.  It  is  seldom  that  trees 
so  treated  need  lifting  oftener  than  biennially,  and  not 
always  then ;  but  whenever  the  trees  show  a  dispositioii  to 
make  wood  which  does  not  by  stopping  yield  fruit-buds^  It 
is  an  indication  that  they  need  liMng.  A  cerfeain  amount 
of  root-pruning  is  practised  in  such  cases,  but  it  should  be 
limited  to  thinning  and  shortening  the  fibreless  roots.-^ 
G.  Abbey. 

{To  he  continued,) 


PLAJ!^TS  IN  FLOWEE  AT  CHEISTMAS  m  THE 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

The  climate  of  Qre&t  Britain  is  proverbial  for  its  change* 
ableness,  yet  in  few  countries  is  the  population  more  heall£y. 
My  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  speak  of  the  inhaH- 
tants  but  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  weather  which 
we  had  here  last  autumn,  and  to  give  the  names  of  the 
principal  plants  which  are  now  in  flower  out  of  doors  without 
having  received  any  protection.  I  do  not  remember  any 
Christmas-day  so  much  like  that  which  is  just  past  as  the 
Cliristmas  of  1837,  which  more  resembled  a  beautifhl  day 
in  Sej^tember  than  the  time  of  Christmas  logs,  cheerful 
blazing  fires,  and  merry  games  upon  the  ice.  1887  was  my 
fu*st  year  in  England,  and  having  come  from  a  good  way 
north,  where  the  frost  generally  comes  on  much  earlier  and 
with  more  intensity,  I  was  then  much  surprised,  having 
seldom  seen  the  grass  fields  so  green  in  the  end  of  September. 
We  mowed  aU  the  short  g^rass  in  the  pleasure  grounds  during 
last  December,  and  some  of  it  is  now  too  long,  and  we  must 
be  at  it  again  with  the  scythe,  unless  frost  visit  us  soon  and 
check  its  growth.  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  far  from  desirable 
to  mow  short  grass  in  December,  for  it  will  not  stand  weQ 
against  the  scythe  in  many  places  from  the  thinness  <^  its 
g^wth,  and  the  mowing  machine  is  out  of  the  question 
while  everything  keeps  so  damp. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  In  front  of  the  greenhoosds 
are  several  sorts  of  Fuchsias,  which  remain  in  the  border 
all  winter,  being  merely  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  ef 
the  soil,  and  then  protected  with  old  mat  several  times 
doubled,  so  as  to  be  some  inches  thick,  with  a  few  pegs 
rcund  the  sides  to  hold  it  down.  These  Fuchsias  are  not 
now  generally  grown,  but  were  considered  good  eiglit  or  ten 
y. -irs  ago.  They  grow  up  quite  vigorous  in  summer,  and 
wiicn  neatly  staked  they  present  a  very  gay  appearanoe, 
rising  above  the  lower  flowering  plants.  In  the  some  border 
are  now  in  flower  Tom  Thumb  and  Christina  Geranitunt, 
Virginian  Stocks  (very  gay).  Mignonette,  several  sorts  of 
Eoses,  and  the  common  Marigold ;  more  in  the  (ypen  gtimsid 
there  are  blue  Ageratnms,  Cuphea  platycentra,  YirgisiBn 
Stocks,  Mignonette;  Calceolarias  Amplexicaulis,  Bugosa^ 
Prince  of  Orange,  Aurea  floribunda,  Latifolia;  several  sotta 
of  Kosegay  Geraniums;   Yeromca   spedosa,    Lindleg^uuk 
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and  tha  yariegated-ibliaged  one ;  seyend  soorta  of  common 
Fuchsias,  such  as  the  old  and  low-growing  Globosa,  and 
Coocinea.  No  doubt  many  others  would  have  been  in 
flower  had  we  not  destroyed  them  in  order  to  dig  the 
borders  and  beds,  those  enumerated  growing  in  a  few  of 
the  mixed  borders. 

Of  more  hardy  plants  now  in  flower,  there  are  a  good 
many  Boses,  Walmowers,  and  several  splendid  bushes  of 
Laoruatinus — a  shrub  which  tells  well  at  this  dull  season.  A 
Imsh  of  Laurustinus  of  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  and  fiilfy  as 
Biuch  in  diameter,  having  its  whole  surface  about  equally 
divided  between  its  <^n  bunches  of  flower  and  the  green 
leaves,  is  a  beautiftd  ol^ject,  and  the  property  which  the 
^laat  has  of  flowering  in  winter  is  to  my  mind  a  great  re- 
<xnnmendation.  Coronilla  glanca  is  now  nicely  in  flower, 
its  ydlow  blossoms  contrasting  very  pleasingly  with  the 
boantifal  ^n^een  foliage;  also  many  of  the  common  yellow 
liedgeside  Primrose.  Of  Leycestena  formosa  the  flk>wer8  are 
Beariy  over;  th^  are  never  very  ^etty,  but  the  racemes 
cf  fruit  dustering  and  hangping  down  from  the  ends  oi  the 
slender  curved  branches  always  rcmder  the  plant  an  object  <^ 
Interest  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  graceful  curving  of  the 
branches  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  more  stiff  out- 
line of  most  other  shrubs.  Chinese  Privet  is  another  shrub, 
which  is  much  to  be  reoommended  from  its  flowering  at 
the  dullest  part  of  the  year.  Several  plants  of  this  have 
been  in  flower  for  six  weeks.  The  common  Furse,  fr^m  its 
tailing  effect  when  in  flower  at  this  season,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  shrubbery,  especially  if  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  it  is  not  to  be  seen  growing^  naturally  in  the  hedge- 
vows.  Chrysanthemums  have  given  a  very  good  display 
this  autumn,  some  are  very  gay  yet.  Of  Violets  we  have 
bad  the  single  blue  Bussian  in  flower  for  six  weeks  or  more, 
and  now  the  light  blue  Neapolitans  are  in  flower.  The 
ooounon  Daisy  is  plentiibL 

I  saw  it  stoted  in  the  newspapers,  some  time  ago,  that 
green  Peas  were  gathered,  not  fiur  from  here,  in  the 
middle  <^  last  month ;  and  with  reference  to  this,  I  will  just 
vemark  that  these  were  from  M  Peas  which  had  stood  over 
from  the  month  of  August,  when  they  had  been  sown  to 
^ve  a  late  autumn  crop,  and  that  the  dull,  cloudy,  and 
rainy  weather  which  followed  prevented  their  yielding  a  friU 
<3rop;  at  least  such  was  the  case  at  this  place,  where  our 
late-sown  Peas  were  much  torn  about  by  the  wind,  otherwise 
they  would  have  yielded  green  Peas  quite  as  late.     We 

JuHed  them  up  three  weeks  ago,  and  then  they  had  many 
awere  xip<m  them,  and  about  a  teaoupful  of  Peas.  I  give 
this  little  account  of  having  green  Peas  in  the  middle  of 
December  partly  to  rectify  a  popular  error,  many  supposing 
these  Peas  had  not  been  sown  any  length  of  tinoe. 

Many  winged  songs^rs  have  been  in^iriting  us  all 
through  December  with  their  eheerfld  voices,  reminding  us 
nflre  of  Af/ril  than  daric  and  duU  December. — O.  Dawson. 
[Besides  the  fbregoing  we  have  received  the  fallowing : — 
•*As  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  mildness  of  the  season,  I  send 
you  three  flowers  which  I  have  just  picked  (Christmas-day) 
m  my  open  garden,  and  whidi  I  think  will  interest  you. 
They  are  Acacia  (longiflora  ?).  Lardizabala  bitemata,  and 
Euryops  punctata.  The  Lardiaabala  is  naUed  against  an 
east  wall;  the  other  two  are  in  the  open  border,  but  in 
rather  sheltered  places.  The  Euiyops  is  a  mass  of  blossom. 
— ^H.  N.  EUiAcoMBB,  BitUni,  BristoV*} 


THE  STEAWBEEEY  CONTEOVEESY. 

▲  WORD  Uf  CONCLUSION. 

Thb  Strawberry  controversy  is  terminated,  and  it  is 
quite  obvious  l^at  Mr.  Beid  has  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  piirsue  his  own  course,  and  he  is  perfectly  right  in  so 
doing  since  the  result  is  satisfSactory  to  him.  So,  aa.  the 
oMmt  hand,  I  shall  adhere  to  the  system  that  has  proved 
r%ty  profitable  here,  and  which  system  I  have  seen  adopted 
in  other  places,  and  always  with  success. 

In  the  year  18G0  I  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgrh,  where  I 
saw  the  sc3rthe  in  operation  mowing  off  all  the  Strawberry 
leaves,  and  in  the  following  season  the  result  was  a  very 
good  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Whether  it  was  the  annual  practice 
theie,  or  whether  it  was  done  merely  as  an  experiment^  I 


am  not  i^epared  to  say;  but  at  all  events  it  was  in  the 
Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith  Bow. 

A  friend,  the  other  day,  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — "  I  have 
read  with  much  int^Mst  the  Strawberry  discussion  between 
you  and  Mr.  Beid.  I  must  certainly  coincide  with  your 
statement,  for  it  is  the  same  system  as  I  adopt,  and  it  leads 
to  good  success^  so  frur  as  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit,  strcmg 
plants,  and  tidiness  are  concerned,  and  that  is  all  we  can 
possibly  wish  for  in  that  department.  When  at  Thomdon 
Hall  we  used  the  scythe  for  that  purpose^  after  clearing 
all  the  leaves  ofi^  and  likewise  the  fern  that  was  laid  down 
for  the  protection  of  the  fruit  against  dirt,  &c.  The  beds 
were  then  manured  and  forked  directly,  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  could  wish  for  finer  fruit  or  stronger  and  better-looking 
plants  than  those  were.  I  never  hSSore  heard  of  Straw- 
berries requiring  protection  in  winter." 

I  diould  be  most  happy  if  Mr.  Bdd  could  make  it  con- 
venient to  pay  me  a  visit  in  due  seas<m — say  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  I  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to 
him  every  plant  that  has  been  sul^cted  to  this  treatment 
in  order  that  he  might  see  and  judge  for  himself:  therefore 
I  give  my  name  and  address. — Jas.  Bsckstt,  Tk§  Qardenty 
OraaiiiTodke  Park,  nsar  Ilfcrd,  Essem, 


VISITS  TO  GAEDEJSTS  PUBLIC  AKD  PEIVATE. 


DANOSraiN. 

What  lover  of  horticulture  has  not  heard  of  the  Lady 
Dorothy  NevillP— -of  her  ardent  love  few  and  Hberal  enoou- 
ragement  <^  all  that  pertains  to  a  garden,  uid  how  she  has 
made  Dangstein  a  household  word  annrngst  the  lov«n  <^ 
flowers?     Could  it  be  otherwise,  then,  when  ministerial 
work  called  me  within  eleven  m^  of  her  residence,  tlMii 
I  should  desire  to  see  both  it  and  its  fsir  and  noble  owner  ? 
But  how  to  get  there  was  the  difficulty.    It  does  not  lie 
in  the  way  of  railways ;  omnibuses  don't  run  there ;  and  to 
walk  it  was  rather  beyond  my  powers  on  a  dull  November  day. 
Bui  a  friend  in  need  came  to  my  mind,  and,  mounted  on  one 
of  Lord  Leconfi^d's  horses,  and  armed  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  his  lordship,  I  set  forth ;  and  in  truth 
it  was  a  ride  full  of  many  memories.    The  road  lay  throu^ 
Midhurst,  where  thirty-three  years  ago  I  had  been  a  sdiool- 
boy.    And  as  I  rode  through  Cowdn^  Park,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Poyntz  family,  and  now  <rf  Lord  Egmont,  how 
many  a  spot  came  back  to  my  recollection !    There,  on  the 
hill,  stood  the  grove  which  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
storming  party;  here  the  avenue  of  noble  trees  under  which 
Easeboume  Fair  used  to  be  held;  and  there,  long  before 
Aunt  Sally  was  invented,  with  a  gustoy  equal  to  that  of 
noble  dukes  and  earls  engaged  in  its  modem  rival,  did  we 
undertake  to  knock  over  Jack-in-the-boxes,  and  other  valu- 
able  and  important  treasures.    There,  before  my  eyes  is  a 
clasp-knife,  which,  I  remember  at  the  time  I  considered  equal 
to  the  finest  production  of  Toledo  or  Damascus,  fell  to  the 
prowess  of  my  aim— ahis  I  to  find  out  that  it  was  only  a  bit 
of  soft  iron.     And  then,  as  I  passed  the  old  school,  with 
what  a  melancholy  feeling  did  I  see  its  windows  broken, 
tiles  off,  "its  garland  fled,  and  all  its  halls  deserted  "—all 
the  more  sad  because,  owing  to  the  obstructiveness  of  one 
trustee,  who,  worse  than  the  dog  in  the  manger,  will  not 
consent  to  its  passinof  into  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missiooers;  but  one  feeling  above  all  others  predominated— 
thirty-three  years  had  passed  since  I  had  been  there.     Of 
my  schoolfellows  many,  indeed  the  greater  number,  had 
passed  away  from  my  memory.     But  one  I  had  met  last 
yeaiv-a  clergyman,  with,  of  course,  a  flourishing  family; 
another  is  a  nu^or-generaJ  in  the  army;  another  holds  high 
rank  in  a  highland  regiment ;  and  so  on.    But  I  myself? 
Why,  I  had  passed  through  many  a  varied  scene  since  then, 
not  one  of  whidi  I  then  cared  to  know;  but  I  could  say 
that  "goodne?<»  and  mercy  had  followed  me;"    and  that, 
however  eialtea  i^ht  be  the  position  in  life  of  those  who 
started  with  me,  I  had  that  for  which  I  would  not  exchange 
mine,  humble  though  it  was. 

Well,  I  must  not  sermonise,  but  hasten  on  to  Dangstein. 
Let  me,  however,  say  a  word  about  the  gardens  at  Petworth 
House.  I  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  them  during 
the  summer,  and  when  in  their  fulness  of  fruitfulnesa ;  but 
I  like  to  see  what  a  gardener  is  doing  during  the  winter 
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months^  and  what  preparattons  lie  it  maldiig  for  a  ftitnre 
campaign.  Here  it  was  jnst  as  I  expected.  An  abnndaat 
crop  of  Mushrooms  testified  to  the  excellence  <^  the  plan 
adopted  here.  The  houses  were  all  in  good  order.  Some 
had  been  improved  since  my  last  visit.  In  the  pits  Aima- 
ragos  was  being  cat,  and  Beans  were  being  gathered.  Ca- 
combers  were  abundant*  while  some  fine  Grapes  were  hang- 
ing in  one  house,  full  and  juicy  as  in  August ;  and  altogether 
there  was  just  that  order  and  care  which  one  might  have 
expected  from  Mr.  Jones's  well-known  practical  and  scientific 
gardening.  I  found  that  he  made  the  same  complaints  with 
regard  to  Apples  and  Pears  that  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  already,  and  which  "M.  J.  B."  has  descanted  upon 
in  a  contemporary.  Specks  appear  "  without  rhyme  or 
reason,"  and  then  away  goes  the  Apple  or  Pear,  while  many 
of  the  latter  ripen  mon&s  earlier  than  they  ought  to  do ; 
80  that,  notwithstanding  an  abundant  crop  and  an  admirable 
fruit-house,  he  expected  soon  to  run  short  of  his  supply. 
Amongst  Apples  there  was  not  one  that  tasted  or  kept 
better  than  the  Cockle  or  Nutmeg  Pippin. 

Some  places  celebrated  in  the  horticultural  world  have 
attained  celebrity  by  lie  beauty  of  their  situation,  or  the 
picturesque  character  of  their  grounds,  or  by  the  extensive 
character  of  the  gardens.    The  fame  of  Dangstein  rests  on 
none  of  these,    xt  is  situated  on  an  eminence  which,  indeed, 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful  view.    Before  it 
are  the  South  Down  hills ;  while  on  one  side  the  valley  of 
the  Bother  on  towards  Midhurst  and  Petworth,  on  the  other 
the  Hampshire  downs,  give*  great  diversity  and  beauty  to 
the  view.     But  there  are  no  grand  avenues  of  trees,  no 
noble  specimens  of  the  forest,  no  umbrageous  valleys  or 
"bushy  glens;"  the  whole  place  looks  new,  and  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  it  is  so.    To  make  it  what  it  is  has 
been  a  work  and  labour  indeed,  but  it  has  been  one  of  love ; 
and  under  the  excellent  taste  and  openhanded  liberality  of 
its  owner,  and  the  scientific  management  of  Mr.  Vair,  Dang- 
stein has  become  a  feunous  place — ^famous  for  a  collection 
of  plants  of  such  rarity  and  beauty  as  are  seldom  to  be  met 
with  save  in  public  institutions.    It  would  be  useless  and 
uninteresting  to  transcribe  the  names  of  the  various  pro- 
ductions that  the  numerous  houses  contained,  for  it  would 
be  simply  to  copy  out  the  most  noticeable  plants  in  a  modem 
catalogue,  and  to  add  to  them  some  which  never  find  their 
way  there.    I  shall,  therefore,  simply  notice  a  few  things 
thai  struck  me  as  exceedingly  interesting  either  for  their 
rarity  or  excellent  cultivation.     To  me  the  glory  of  the 
houses,  as  far  as  the  latter  point  is  concerned,  were  the 
Anoectochilus  and  the  Lattice-Plant  (Guvirandra  fenestralis). 
One  generally  sees  the  former  in  small  collections,  half  of 
which  are  in  a  moribund  state—"  fogging  off,"  as  the  tech- 
nical and  significant  term  is.     Not  so  the  Dangstein  col- 
lection under  Mr.  Vair's  management:    all  were  in  good 
health.     Healthy  and  well-foliaged  plants  of  A.  setaceus, 
petola,  Bulleni,  Veitchi»  Lowii.  Lowii  vireacens,  xantho- 
phyllus,  and  many  others  amply  testified  to  the  excellent 
and  skilful  management  which  had  led  to  such  results; 
and  certainly  nothing  can  well  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
rich  and  varied  markings  of  their  beautiftil  foliage,  but 
these  were  exceeded  even  by  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
Ouvirandra.    Mr.  Vair  told  me  that  when  first  received  the 
greatest  difficulty  had  been  experienced  with  it,  that  various 
"  artful  dodges  "  had  been  tried,  but  all  had  failed  until  it 
was  determined  to  let  it   "gang  its  ain  gait;"   and  the 
result  was  that,  like  most  wiSiil  things,  it  aid  well  when  it 
had  its  own  way.    One  plant  had  two  hundred  of  its  beau- 
tiful and  curious  leaves  on  it,  while  a  number  of  its  progeny 
were  flourishing  in  small  pots  round  it.     Another  plant 
seemed  to  be  equally  vigorous,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  no 
more  trouble  in  growing  it  than  a  Water  Lily.     In  the 
same  house  were  some  fiie  Pitcher-plants :  amongst  them 
Nepenthes  Dominiana,  the  pitcher  of  which  holds  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  water ;  Sarracenia  flava,  puipurea, 
and  variolaris ;  and  some  rare  and  beautiftd  Filmy-Ferns. 
Amongst  the  plants  remarkable  for  fine  or  curious  foliage 
were  Aralia  papyrifera,  Cheirostemon  platanoides,  Monstera 
deliciosa(Philodendron  pertusum).Saurot>ns  Gardneri  fiower- 
ing  from  the  wdls  underneath,  Dracapiia  draco,  a  shoot  of  the 
famous  tree  at  Oratava  in  Teneriffe,  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  tree  in  the  world,  presented  to  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill 
by  Mr.  Skinner;  Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  Ficus  ferm- 


ginea  and  elastica^  Bhopalaa,  and  the  plant  which  prodaoe^ 
the  ves^table  ivoiy. 

In  the  fernery  were  some  remarkably  fine  apecimena,  as 
well  as  many  rare  and  curious  varieties.  A  noble  plant  of 
Cibotium  Schiedei  is  in  the  centre  of  the  house ;  then  there 
were  Cyathea  medullaris,  Alsophilas,  Davallias,  Laatreae, 
Todeas.  The  silky-looking  material  which  envelopes  the 
opening  fronds  of  this  fine  Fern  are  extensively  used  as  a 
styptic,  and  much  of  it  finds  its  way  from  here  to  London 
for  that  purpose.  Here,  too,  was  a  case  of  HymenophyUom 
tunbridgense  most  beautifblly  managed.  A  sort  of  looae 
wall  was  built  up  in  a  glass  case  in  a  cUurk  part  of  the  hooae^ 
and  the  Fern  was  planted  amongst  the  stones,  and  had 
thriven  most  admirably ;  in  fact  we  have  never  seen  it  in 
such  thoroughly  good  condition. 

Most  interesting,  too,  is  the  tropical  fruit-house.  Here 
Passiflora  quadrangularis,  with  six  or  seven  dozen  of  large 
and  ripening  fruit  ran  over  the  house;  while  in  it  were 
planted  Loquats,  Mango,  Guavas,  &c.  The  Loquats  were 
bearing  abundantly,  as  do  the  Giiavas.  The  Mangosteen 
has  proved  to  be  a  wrong  kind,  greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  both  the  owner  and  the  gardener ;  for  this  is  the 
fruit  of  which  it  is  said  it  is  worth  a  voyage  to  Sin^pore  to 
eat  it.  There  were,  besides,  the  Nutmeg  and  Punento, 
Bose  Apple  (Eugenia  jambos),  and  various  other  rare  and 
seldom-met- with  fruits.  Of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  the 
more  ordinary  things  to  be  found  in  every  good  garden; 
and  a  new  vegetame  garden  has  just  been  formed  with 
immense  labour,  but  promises  to  repay  the  trouble  and  C08t» 
for  everything  looked  in  a  most  fiourishing  condition. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  readiness  and  zeal  with  which 
Mr.  Yair  entered  into  the  various  subjects  on  which  our 
conversation  turned — amongfst  others,  orchard-houses,  abont 
which  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words;  but  I  must  re- 
serve that  for  another  opportunity.  It  is  well  known  that 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  has  been  one  of  the  enthusiastic  pro- 
moters of  the  Ailanthus  silkworm  culture,  and  has  given 
us  the  most  readable  book  on  the  subject  to  be  met  with  in 
our  language.  She  is  still  carrying  it  on ;  and  in  her  lady- 
ship's museum  in  the  Fern-house  may  be  seen  specimens  of 
the  silk,  and  the  perfect  insects  and  oiher  subjecto  connected 
with  its  culture. 

Such  is  a  hasty  and  most  imperfect  sketch  of  DangsteixK 
I  should  have  entered  more  into  particulars  about  it,  but 
that  a  very  lengthened  and  able  description  of  its  treasures 
appeared  in  Ths  Journal  of  Hobticultxtbe  for  December^ 
1861 ;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enoueh  to  induce  any 
travellers  in  that  neighbourhood  to  turn  a  little  out  of  their 
way  to  see  it.  It  is  now  to  be  reached  from  Petersfield 
(where  the  direct  Portsmouth  line  now  runs),  from  which 
it  is  distant  five  miles.  The  gardens  and  houses  are  open 
to  view  eveiy  day  except  SunoiEiy ;  and  visitors  may  rely  on 
having  every  courtesy  shown  to  them ;  and  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  see  how  much  the  cause  of  English  horticulture 
owes  to  such  liberal  and  discriminating  patrons  as  Mr.  and 
Lady  Dorothy  NevilL— D.,  DedL 


CULTIVATION  OF  FERNS. 

Thebb  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  is  worth  knowing  in 
horticulture  is  pretty  sure  to  spread  about  among  the  whole 
gardening  fraternity,  and  those  amongst  its  numbers  who 
pretend  to  have  any  secrets  by  which  they  are  able  to  com- 
.mand  a  greater  amount  of  success  than  their  neighbours, 
may  be  stigmatised  as  either  self-deceived,  or  willing  de- 
ceivers. From  being  accidentally  possessed  of  some  pecu- 
liarly favourable  condition  of  soil,  climate,  water,  position, 
or  some  other  advantage,  they  either  mislead  themselves,  or 
would  deceive  otiiers  mto  the  belief  that  their  succeea  is 
owing  to  some  particular  process  which  they  have  been  clever 
enough  to  discover. 

TlMt  such  has  been  the  caae  I  have  observed  instances ; 
and  these  knowing  individuals,  when  asked  how  they  manage 
such  and  such  a  thing,  give  a  very  wise  and  complacent 
shake  of  the  head,  and  say,  "  they  would  not  have  known 
how  to  have  done  it  if  they  had  not  studied  the  matter," 
and  would  make  believe  that  they  could  tell  a  great  deal  if 
they  had  a  mind.  Such  are  just  the  persons  who  could  tell 
nothing  worth  hearing,  and  generally  they  are  extremdy 
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iffnorant  of  the  piinoiples  on  which  the  moet  ordimoy  gar- 
&iiiiig  operatloiiB  are  p^fonned*  and,  more  than  that,  uiey 
are  not  only  ignorant  of  their  own  ignorance,  but  ignorant 
of  others  detecting  it. 

In  the  yarioos  handicrafts  of  the  mechanic  and  the  artizan 
there  may  be  secrets  profitable  to  conceal.  Amonff  those 
classes  there  are  some  who  have  amassed  fortunes  tiirough 
working  out  processes  known  only  to  themselyes ;  but  this 
is  scarcely  possible  in  a  calling  where  Nature  is  not  only  the 
motive,  but  the  ruling  power,  and  must  be  obeyed  implicitly 
or  she  will  refuse  her  co-operation.  Possiblv  nothing  is  more 
simple  than  this  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  so  essen- 
tial to  successful  gardening ;  and  still  more  probable  is  it 
that  their  very  simplicity  is  the  cause  of  so  many  straying 
from  them,  we  being  so  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  all  the 
operations  of  Nature  are  performed  in  a  plain  and  simple 
manner,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy,  and  that 
however  Art  may  assist,  it  cannot  improve  Nature. 

Nature,  it  is  well  known,  has  many  secrets,  but  she  never 
hides  them  from  observers,  and  they  are  only  secrets  to 
those  who  do  not  inquire  after  them.  Those  who  do  inquire 
find  her  as  willing  to  teach  as  they  are  to  learn.  In  no 
place  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  garden,  for  there 
Nature  specially  presides. 

But  Uiere  are  many  people,  particularly  amateur  gar- 
deners, who  give  the  professed  gardener  credit  for  a  lurge 
amount  of  knowledge  he  never  possessed,  and  for  keeping 
secrets  which  never  existed.  That  severe  discipline  and 
perfect  submission  to  certain  natural  laws  are  necessary  to 
the  successful  ciUtivation  of  plants  never  enters  the  head  of 
the  inquirer.  He  attributes  success  to  some  artificial  process 
or  peculiar  handling.  The  latter  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  result,  yet  such  art  is  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration ;  and  those  who  fiUl  into  such  mistakes  would  do 
well  to  consider  that  all  plants  and  trees  that  the  gardener 
has  to  deal  with,  being  possessed  of  vitality,  will  not  bear  to 
be  tampered  witii — ^tl^t  any  deviation  from  the  laws  which 
govern  vegetable  growth  will  soon  show  its  unwished-for 
results — and  tiiat  whatever  is  implied  by  those  laws  can  be 
no  secret,  and  belongs  to  every  one,  whether  gardener  or  not. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  was  asked  the  secret  of  growing 
Perns.  The  questioner  said  both  herself  and  others  had 
tried  to  grow  hardy  Ferns  without  success.  What  could  be 
the  reason  of  it  ?  There  must  be  some  secret  in  the  matter, 
otherwise  how  had  I  been  so  successful  ?  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  know  that  there  was  any  secret  in  the  matter ;  I 
planted  the  Ferns  as  I  would  any  other  kind  of  plants; 
probably  the  soil  suited  them,  and  certainly  the  shady  spot 
they  were  in  was  an  advantage;  if  anythinc^  more  than 
that,  and  the  abundant  waterings  they  received,  contributed 
to  their  well-doing,  it  was  purely  accidental,  and  I  could 
claim  no  credit  for  anything  beyond  what  I  had  done. 

But,  then,  I  was  told  by  my  questioners,  that  "  they  had 
planted  their  Ferns  in  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  both  in 
shady  and  open  places,  and  all  fared  alike.  None  did  any 
good.  What  did  I  think  was  the  cause?"  Now,  this  was  a 
question  I  could  not  answer;  first,  because  I  had  not  seen 
the  Ferns  or  ferneries  in  question ;  and,  secondly,  because  I 
had  not  given  the  matter  a  moment's  thought,  and  so  I  told 
my  anxious  inquirer,  who  went  away  as  wise  as  ever. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  given  the  matter  much  con- 
sideration since ;  but  I  have  seen  many  valuable  collections 
of  hardy  Ferns  in  a  dwindling,  unhealthy  state  that  must 
give  their  owners  anything  but  satisfekction,  and  certainly 
there  must  be  one  or  more  causes  for  the  failure.  It  is  my 
olgect  now  to  point  out,  if  possible,  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  frequent  failure  in  the  culture  of  hcurdy 
Ferns.  By  "failure,"  I  mean  where  they  do  not  make  a 
free,  healthy  growth,  for  I  consider  that  a  plsmt  merely 
f^TiflHTig  and  making  no  progress  is  not  worth  its  room,  and 
is  no  credit  to  the  <mltivator. 

To  look  well  Ferns  ought  to  grow  freely;  and  as  their 
beauty  consists  in  the  ddicate  outline  of  the  fronds,  both 
individually  and  in  the  mass,  their  growth  ought  to  be  free 
and  perfect,  otherwise  their  beauty  is  lost,  for  the  season  at 
least. 

In  order  to  understand  the  reason  why  Ferns  do  not 
fiourish,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  particular  class  of  plants;  and  frx>m  what  I 
know  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  they  differ  in  no  very  great 


degree  fiN)m-ordinaiy  herbaoeons  plants,  and  that  th^  are 
not  so  nice  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  for  the  more  common 
sorts  take  readily  to  any  kindly  garden  soO,  and  wQl  stand 
almost  any  rough  treatment. 

I  have  found  that  equal  portions  of  loamy  sod  and  leaf 
mould,  or  loam  and  peat,  make  a  suitable  soil  for  almost 
every  variety  of  Fern,  more  particularly  hardy  Ferns,  and  if 
certain  essential  points  are  attended  to  they  will  thrive  as 
well  in  such  a  soil  as  in  any  combination  of  ingredients  that 
could  be  brought  together.  What  those  ^ints  ore  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  the  best  of  my  alnlity.  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  refbuse  has  been  recommended  by  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  testing  its  value  as  a  useM  material  in  the 
culture  of  Ferns.  Having  used  it  myself  in  a  small  way,  I 
can  confidentiy  assert  that  it  makes  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
addition  to  Fern  soil,  and  may  be  used  with  safety,  and  it 
probably  affords  a  gentie  stimulus  that  repays  its  appli- 
cation. But  beyond  this  I  believe  it  is  a  mistime  to  expect 
any  extraordinary  results  from  it,  since  Ferns  may  be  grown 
to  perfection  without  it,  and  this  by  simply  bearing  in  mind 
that  they  are  often  se^i  in  a  wild  state  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  noting  the  particular  soil  and  situation 
in  which  they  are  found. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  Fern  in  a  flourishing  state  has  a 
great  quantity  of  roots,  and  these  are  generally  very  thickly 
matted  about  the  surface:  consequentiy  if  we  wish  to 
establish  a  Fern  we  must  give  it  ample  space,  and  a  soil 
firee  and  open,  yet  retentive  of  moisture.  It  should  never 
be  cramped  for  room,  as  the  roots  extend  much  fiurther  than 
the  leaves.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common  practice 
of  inserting  littie  bits  of  Ferns  in  small  crevices,  among 
stones  or  burrs,  is  not  the  way  to  insure  their  w^-doing. 
In  such  places  a  mere  handfrd  of  soil  is  thought  to  be 
sufficient^  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  Ferns  will  establish 
themselves  there  as  they  do  in  crevices  of  the  natural  ro(d[. 
This  is  a  mistake,  because  the  cases  are  veiy  dissimilar.  In 
the  natural  state  the  Fern  springs  frt>m  seed,  and  although 
the  quantity  of  soil  may  be  small,  and  formed  of  the  crumb- 
ling stone,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  mcorporated  with  that 
stone.  In  lifting  the  roots  of  the  Fern  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  have  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  stone,  and  very  likely 
extract  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  if  they  do  not  draw  other 
nourishment  from  it. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  still  further,  let  my  readers 
imagine — ^if  they  have  not  the  fact  actually  before  their  eyes, 
for  such  sights  are  common  enough  around  London — an 
ordinary  brick  wall  covered  with  Antirrhinums.  I  have 
seen  walls  so  covered,  the  plants  growing  oat  of  the  old 
mortar  between  the  bricks  looking  as  fresh  and  healthy  as 
could  be,  seeming  to  thoroughly  enjoy  their  elevated  posi- 
tion, and  presenting  a  gay  appearance  when  in  bloom,  and  a 
variety  of  colour.  It  may  be  that  the  remark  that  I  heard 
years  ago  has  been  often  made.  Whence  do  these  plants 
derive  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  them  in  their  flourishing 
condition  ?  The  most  reasonable  explanation  I  could  give 
then,  or  can  give  now,  is  that  the  wall  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  the  plants  extract  it  from  the  walL 

Now,  it  may  be  that  some  person,  following  a  very  com- 
mon practice,  after  seeing  and  admiring  such  a  sight  as  I 
have  described  on  the  garden  wall  of  a  neighbour,  may  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  decorating  his  own  wall  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  ordered  a  lot  of  young  plants,  and  engaged 
some  one  who  is  supposed  to  understand  such  matters  to 
plant  them.  He  goes  to  work  in  the  most  approved  method ; 
he  makes  holes  in  the  mortar,  inserts  the  plants,  fills  up 
with  good  soil,  gives  a  good  watering,  and  leaves  orders  that 
this  is  to  be  repeated  daily ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
plants  ever  take  root  in  the  wall,  at  least  I  never  knew  this 
to  happen.  If  he  wants  to  grow  Antirrhinums  on  his  garden 
wall  he  must  wait  some  time.  The  seed  must  be  scattered  over 
tiie  wall ;  it  will  lodge  in  little  holes  and  crannies,  and  if  the 
weather  prove  dry  it  will  not  hurt ;  but  should  moist  weather 
set  in,  here  and  there  a  seed  will  germinate,  the  young 
plants  will  bind  themselves  tightiy  to  the  wall,  pushing 
their  spongioles  and  rootiets  into  every  available  cranny, 
although  the  top  grows  slowly,  until  the  plant  becomes,  as  it 
were,  part  of  tiie  wall  itself.  Those  who  examine  thi& 
natural  process  may  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
plants  in  a  wild  state  establish  themselves  among  rocks. 
Nor  will  ib  be  difficult  to  the  observer  to  understand  why  it 
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is  that  the  Fern  refuses  to  establish  itself  in  the  handftil  of 
loose  soil  thrown  into  the  small  crevioe.  It  would  take  two 
or  three  weeks  to  do  so  under  Mie  most  &Yourable  cirenm- 
stances,  and  what  is  to  sustain  the  plant  dming  that  time  F 
It  oan  scarcely  exist,  and  cannot  grow,  and  very  often  it 
dies  in  a  day  or  two. 

If  it  is  desired  to  grow  Ferns  on  the  steep  side  of  a  femeiy 
or  roekery,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  stones  or  burrs 
firmly  bedded  together  in  a  coarse  kind  of  mortar,  and 
places  left  so  aa  to  hold  soil  without  the  chance  of  its  being 
washed  out  by  the  rain.  If  these  holes  go  right  through 
all  the  better,  as  the  plants  must  be  provided  with  some 
kind  oi  drainage.  The  soil  should  be  added  while  in  a  wet 
state,  or  be  put  in  rather  moists  and  then  washed  into  the 
small  crannies  with  water.  If  some  fronds  ol  Fern  with  the 
seed  ripe  be  shaken  over  the  soil  while  wet,  and  the  soil  be 
altanirards  kept  moist,  the  seeds  will  in  due  time  ger- 
minate, and  then  if  kept  moist  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
Ferns  not  doing  well.  This,  however,  will  be  a  slow  process ; 
but  if  phmts  are  inserted  they  should  be  very  young,  the 
smaller  they  are  the  better,  and  they  will  want  to  be  kept 
moist  and  shaded,  for  they  very  soon  dry  r^  past  any  hope 
of  recovery. 

Where  Ferns  grow  and  flourish,  iiie  air  in  the  autumn  is 
fUU  of  their  seed,  and  this  is  carried  about  by  the  currents 
until  it  settles.  I  have  known  Ferns  come  up  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  on  walls  that  happened  to  be  cbmp  through  the 
leakage  of  a  water-trough  or  other  cause,  on  the  walls  of  a 
cell^  or  on  the  floor  of  a  greenhouse,  and  where  they  once 
make  a  start  in  that  way  they  thrive  according  to  the 
amount  of  noiirishment  they  receive.  In  some  instances 
where  this  has  been  very  limited,  they  live  on  for  years 
wi^out  increasing  in  size.  But  this  is  not  exactly  what  the 
cultivator  wants,  for  they  are  grown  for  ornament,  and  that 
consists  in  the  fiill  development  of  the  fronds. 

The  xx>Bition  and  climate  have  an  influence  in  a  certain 
degree  on  the  well-doing  of  the  Ferns,  as  they  do  better 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  than  in  others ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  there  are  sorts  adapted  for  almost  every  part,  and 
there  are  few  places  where  a  fernery  might  not  be  established 
and  the  Ferns  made  to  flourish.  As  fiu:  as  I  have  seen,  the 
cause  of  their  failing  to  do  so  may  be  traced  more  to  the 
management  than  to  anything  else.  The  cultivation  of 
Ferns  on  an  extensive  scale  is  of  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction into  gardens,  and,  like  most  novelties,  is  taken  up 
by  many  who  have  not  studied  the  necessary  treatment  in 
all  its  bearings.  They  are  seen  to  flourish  on  rockeries  and 
rooteriee,  and  beginners  take  up  the  idea  that  they  must  be 
so  grown,  and  in  working  out  this  project  rather  over-do  the 
master.  Very  often  theii-  only  reason  for  putting  Ferns  in 
a  particular  place  is  because  they  would  like  to  have  them 
there,  without  consulting  the  requirements  of  the  Ferns 
themselves.  This  very  often  leads  to  disappointment ;  and 
though  I  have  known  many  instances  of  the  same  kind  with 
regard  to  other  plants  besides  Ferns,  yet  the  establishment 
of  a  f&meTj  is  supposed  to  have  something  peculiar  in  it, 
and  receives  a  more  than  common  amount  of  attention. 

Unless  on  a  small  scale,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
grow  Ferns  alone,  but  to  associate  them  with  American, 
trailing,  and  alpine  plants ;  and,  although  the  Ferns  may 
form  the  principal  feature,  yet,  the  addition  of  other  phmts 
will  give  the  fernery  a  more  interesting  character.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  make  a  small  femeiy,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
exclude  the  larger  and  coarser  varieties,  as  the  Male  Fern 
(Lastrea  Filix-mas),  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filiz-foemina), 
although  there  are  more  diminutive  varieties  of  both  that 
may  be  introduced  advantageously.  Lastrea  cristata  and 
dUatata,  and  Polystichum  araleatum,  it  would  be  as  weU  to 
leave  out,  although  the  latter  forms  a  noble-looking  plant ; 
but  Polystichum  angulare  and  lobatum,  with  tiieir  varieties, 
look  as  well  and  do  not  grow  so  large.  Any  of  the  varieties 
of  Hart* 8-tongue  (Scolopendrium),  may  be  well  introduced, 
also  several  varieties  of  Polypodium,  as  dryopteris,  phego- 
pteris,  calcareum,  cambricum,  and  vulg^aris,  t3ie  two  laUer 
being  evergreen,  the  others  dying  down  in  the  autumn.  The 
Scaly  Hart's-tongue,  Ceteraoh  officinarum,  makes  a  very 
pretty  Fern  when  it  does  well,  which  it  will  do  if  it  is  not 
interfered  with  by  other  plants  and  is  planted  in  sandy  peat 
and  has  plenty  of  room.  Asplenium  trichomanes,  vindisy 
ruta-muraria,  septentrionale,  sdtemifolium,  and  fi>ntaaum, 


are  all  of  very  diminufive  habit,  but  make  pretty  TitfldiBfto 
when  they  tiirive,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  m  I  Bsve 
known  them  fkil  to  do  so  very  frequeirtiy.  '^jy  should  hnve 
a  good  depth  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  oe  well  draixied*  and 
have  plenty  of  room,  so  as  not  to  be  overffrown  by  other 
plants,    liiey  ought  to  be  in  a  rather  sha^  spot,  but  not 
under  the  drip  of  trees,  and,  if  a  bell-glass  be  put  over  them 
in  the  winter  they  will  .be  all  the  better.  Asplenim  marinum 
and  lanceolatum  grow  rather  larger  and  sometimes  do  weQ, 
tiiey  may  be  more  elevated  but  sh^tered.  Allosorus  cxivpus, 
the  Parsley-Fern,  makes  a  beautiful  little  tuft,  but  it  is 
sometimes  apt  to  die  ofl^  most  unaccountably,  and  will  be 
better  of  a  little  sh^ter  in  winter  to  protect  the  crown  from 
excessive  wet.     Blechnum  q;>icant  and  varieties  are  very 
hardy  and  will  stand  any  rough  weather,  and  they  somelimee 
make  fine  patches.    They  require  a  good  d^th  of  soil  and 
may  be  planted  low  down.  The  Maiden-hair  Feiii,  Adlanttim 
capiUus-Veneris,  is  hardy  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  do  w^  out  of  doors,  although  I  believe 
in  the  waxmer  parts  of  the  countiy  it  succeeds  tolerably 
well.    Adiantum  pedatum  is  also  hardy  to  a  certain  extend 
and  is  a  bei^utiful  Fern,  but  it  dies  down  in  winter.    Asple- 
nixmi  adiantum-nigrum  makes  a  very  pretty  plant,  always 
retaining  a  certain  freshness,  and  is  very  hardy.    Woodsia 
hyperborea  is  a  pretty  little  Fern,  but  requires  a  little  pro- 
tection from  rain  in  winter.    All  these  Ferns,  and  several 
others  of  similar  character  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind  just 
now,  may  be  grown  successfully  in  a  small  out-door  femety, 
but  let  there  be  no  stint  of  good  porous  soil ;  let  each  plant 
have  plenty  of  room,  be  sluded  but  not  covered,  and  have 
plenty  of  moisture  in  spring  and  summer,  but  good  drainage. 
The  crowns  of  most  of  them»  as  the  smaller  ones,  will  be  &e 
better  if  a  little  elevated,  but  not  too  much,  as  some  persons 
are  in  the  habit  of  canying  this  point  to  the  extreme. 

There  are  several  hardy  Ferns  which  are  well  worth  a  place 
if  room  can  be  spared.  What  I  have  named  may  be  grown  in 
a  very  small  ^ace ;  but  on  a  rather  larger  scale  such  as  the 
following  may  oe  introduced,  bein^  larger  in  habit  than  most 
of  ^e  above,  but  less  so  than  the  Male  or  Female  Ferns.  The 
Ostrich  Fern,  Struthiopteris  germanica^  and  pennsylvanica, 
are  handsome  species,  coming  up  rather  earlier  than  more 
strictly  native  Ferns,  and  dying  down  earlier.  Onodea  sen- 
sibilis  has  creeping  roots,  which  render  it  difficult  to  keep  it 
in  its  proper  place,  but  it  may  be  surrounded  with  slates 
which  will  have  that  effect ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lastrea 
thelypteris :  these  both  require  extra  moisture,  and  may  be 

Elanted  near  the  sround  line.  Lastrea  rigida  makes  a  very 
andsome  Fern,  but  if  it  g^ws  too  freely  it  becomes  too 
large  for  a  small  fernery.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Osmunda 
regalis,  although  the  roots  may  be  kept  within  certain  limits, 
wUch  will  prevent  the  plant  growing  too  large.  They  require 
plenty  of  moisture.  Cystopteris  sJpina,  fragilis,  montena, 
&c,,  are  suitable  for  a  small  fernery,  and  should  have  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Polypodiums,  &c,    Hymeno- 

ShyUum  tunbridgense  and  Wilsoni  may  sometimes  be  seen 
oing  very  well  out  of  doors  when  protected  with  a  bdl- 
glass,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  them  in  such  a 
satisfibctory  state  as  I  should  like :  however,  I  once  saw  a 
mass  of  the  former  in  splendid  condition  in  a  small  green- 
house, where  no  fire  heat  was  ever  applied,  it  having  stood 
all  the  frost  that  ever  entered  there.  I  have  grown  both 
these  and  the  Filmy-Fern,  Trichomanes  brevisetmn,  very  fine 
under  a  bell-glass  in  a  greenhouse.  The  bell-glass  seems 
necessary  for  the  latter,  and  for  both  when  grown  out  of 
doors.  They  grow  well  in  silver  sand  and  peat,  equal  por- 
tions, with  plenty  of  pieces  of  sandstone  broken  up  and 
intermixed.  I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  and  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  ferneries.^ 
F.  Chitty. 

(To  be  contirmed,) 


MATEBIALS  USED  IN  FOEMING  COMPOSTS. 

(0&nel%fded  from  pttge  511.) 

Tgrps  OF  Grabs  and  otheb  Hxrbaoe. — Like  moss,  this 
substance  is  one  that  has  taken  years  to  mature  before  it 
has  become  fit  for  uBe.  Decaying  turf  or  veeetaMe  matter 
having  long  been  thought  to  possess  the  qualities  neoessazy 
to  support  a  growing  plant,  turfy  mould  has  been  invariably 
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stated  to  be  one  of  tbe  mdispensable  reauirements  of  the 
potting-bench ;  and  in  many  oaaes  iiie  quality  of  the  ground 
waa  to  indicate  the  kind  of  turf  advised,  that  from  a  rich 
pasture  being  preferred.    Boubtlees,  this  article  is  one  of 
tbe  best  that  can  possibly  be  employed  for  many  purposes, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detnust  from  the  merits  of  one 
of  the  most  vaJoable  materials  which  we  possess ;  but  the 
tofly  sod  from  an  ordinary  pasture  £eld  of  good  land,  and 
TCOulaxly  graaed,  is  not  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  that  is 
mroable,  a  tcit  inferior  soil  sometimes  produces  what  is  of 
eqnal,  if  not  of  greater  worth  to  the  plant  or  fruit  erower. 
^Die  tops  of  comparatively  barren  mountains  furnish  small 
tult^  pieces  cf  herbage,  with  a  little  of  the  scanty  soil 
attaiched,  which  is  not  of  less  value  in  many  respects  than 
tiie  more  enriched  tillage  ground  of  the  plain  b^ow.    The 
herbage  itself  being  of  slow  growth  is  more  wiry  or  fibrous, 
and  contains  lees  water  than  the  more  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  land  below.     It  does  not  decay  so  soon,  and,  therefore, 
affords  a  longer-continued  storehouse  of  food  to  the  plants  it 
iaintended  to  siipport ;  and  attached  to  the  Uttle  turfy  bits  of 
herbage  is  often  a  so£L  coTwisting  of  the  decomposed  rock  or 
oUiier  strata  of  the  place  the  plant  occupied,  a  soU  which  has 
taken  oentimes  to  oring  to  the  condition  it  exists  in.    Kow, 
tlMse  are  many  plants  which  delight  in  an  open,  porous 
swl  possessing  less  density  than  that  of  the  drifted  sandy 
composts  of  the  valley  or  river  side.    Such  plants  relish  the 
open  and  slow-decaying  material  here  spoken  of,  and  with 
Ysry  little  admixture  of  foreign  matters ;  in  &ct,  some  of  our 
beet  growers  of  plants  and  fruits  mix  a  very  small  amount 
of  these  with  this  and  similar  matters,  and  they  are  quite 
right»  as  it  is  ofben  to  be  feared  our  mixtures  of  mateoials 
Of^posed  to  each  other  lead  to  the  neutralisation  of  their 
peouliar  properties.  Thus,  lime  destroys  all  vegeta.tion,  and 
the  rooty  or  fibry  portions  of  peat  &11  a  prey  to  it  when 
tha  two  substances  are  unadvisedly  mixed  together ;  and  I 
haipa  <m  more  than  one  oocasion  seen  sand  mixed  with  lime 
far  mortar,  that  evidently  contained  some  mineral  ingredient 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  lime,  as  the  latter  almost  d^- 
aj^fteared  in  the  cempoond,  and,  of  oooxse,  the  mortar,  if  we 
nught  call  it  soch,  was  worthless.    Now,  though  turfy  peat 
and  lime  are  rarely  if  ever  used  by  the  gardener,  there  is  no 
dodbt  that  very  often  mixtures  are  compounded  of  substances 
much  opi>osed  to  each  other,  and,  of  course,  a  loss  is  tiie 
Of Bsequanoe.    They  will  not  always  be  as  bad  as  the  mortar 
mentioned  above ;  but  as  mixtures  they  will  be  unsuitable. 
i4i  tlus»  however,  may  be  treated  of  hereafter,  we  will  return 
to  the  snt^ioet  of  small  turfy  or  benty  tufts,  with  the  little 
scrapa  of  sandy  imUwrials  attaehed  to  them,  and  see  in  what 
wsQf  they  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  plant  or  fruit 
cultuse.    In  the  fint  pilace  we  will  consider  them  as  an 
a^ent  in  the  growth  of  frnits>  aad  of  the  Pine  Apple  in  par- 
tioular. 

It  is  many  years  sinoe  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  astonished 
the  Pine*gBowing  world  with  some  exceedingly  well-grown 
QoeenSf  fruited  by  a  process  at  once  simple,  and,  as  the 
sequel  proviedr  highly  suceeesluL  Mr.  Barnes,  instead  of 
a^iwffminp  the  best  piurt  of  the  park  or  pasture  field  for  rich, 
fine,  mellow  -earth  to  gsow  his  plants  in,  betook  himself  to  a 
waste  common  of  very  indifferent  land,  and  collected  the 
tur^  pieces  of  ooarse  grass,  with  now  and  then  small, 
stunted  growths  <^  shrubby  or  woody  matter  intermixed, 
and  with  no  more  of  the  suHboe  mould  than  was  sufSoient 
to^make  the  other  hang  together.  A  heap  of  this  used  some 
six  months  afterwards  formed  the  princroal  part  of  his  Pine 
compost,  which  was  aided  afterwards  by  judicious  appli- 
catioBs  of  liquid  mansBres.  Hese,  then,  was  the  secret  of 
uoBg  a  mafaeiial  which  did  not  so  speedily  decay :  the  wiry 
nalojra  of  the  hard  gi«ss  or  bent,  reasted  the  perishinff  in- 
ftiasnoeB  which  a  more  watery  herbage  would  have  fallen  a 
pify  to,  and  receiviB|p  and  satisfaotorily  giving  frath  the 
repeated  drau|^  of  liquid  nnnare  without  beoomiag  sod- 
d0ne4»  it  proi^  the  best  possiUe  naediom  to  mnintaiB  a 
healthy  vegetation.  Now,  this  mode  of  using  the  smaU, 
tnft^  bits  of  twtfy  mould  is  by  no  mosM  new  oar  uawnmcH^ 
A  friend  of  nine^  and  aa  excettent  Pine>g|Kywer  in  the  west 
of  JSng^sad^coUeotaall  his  Tmaterials  fbr  that  pwrposefrom 
ths  roofe^  chfb  of  the  south-west  coast,  and  hs  tainks  1^ 
laliiie  matter  siM3h  htrbage  must  imbibe  from  the  •taii&* 
Bpheie^  when  the  wMe  suraoe  is  covered  with  spray,  tends 
to  the  wett'doiBg  of  the  Pines.  Be  this  as  it  may,  hie  ptants 


and  fruit  are  invariably  good;  and  as  the  small,  knotty 
lumps  of  coarse  herbage  rooting  into  the  fissures  of  rocxks 
necessarily  partake  of  me  debris  of  that  rock,  their  residue, 
when  decay  has  reduced  all  their  fibry  matter,  is  fr*ee  from 
the  compactness  of  a  similar  matter  taken  from  the 
clayey  land  of  other  districts ;  and  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show  that  substances  running  quickly  into  decay  do  not  in 
themselves  contain  so  many  of  the  requisites  necessary  to 
promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous  vegetation,  such  materials 
as  moss,  and  the  coarse  but  wiry  turf  above  alluded  to, 
cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  Though  I  have  only  alluded 
to  its  usefrdness  for  the  growth  of  the  Pine,  it  may,  doubt- 
less, be  employed  with  equal  advantage  for  growing  many 
other  plants,  and  I  am  far  from  certain  but  that  the  Vine 
may  be  coaxed  into  attaining  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  this  substance  as  in  a  richer  compound.  Enough,  how- 
ever, having  been  said  on  this  head  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  general  cultivator  to  its  daims  on  his  notice,  I  will  now 
pass  on  to  another  substance,  the  utility  of  which  as  an 
agent  in  cultivation  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
just  treated  of. 

Cocoa- NUT  Fibbs. —  I  confess  mentioning  this  without 
any  personal  experience  of  its  value  as  a  material  to  grow 
plants  in;  but  our  late  valued  coadjutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  spoke 
highly  of  it,  and  his  opinion  seemed  confirmed  by  that 
of  others  who  had  tried  it,  and  a  year  or  more  ago  it  was 
much  spoken  of.  Very  satisfactory  results  followed  its  use. 
Orchids  being  said  to  grow  well  in  it,  and  many  other  plants 
requiring  an  open  soil  were  said  to  succeed  in  a  mixture  in 
which  cocoa  fibre  formed  an  important  item,  and  I  am  not 
sure  if  some  plants  did  not  do  well  in  it  alone;  but  not 
having  tried  it  myself  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  good  qualities 
fbrther  than  that  the  credibility  of  thos^  who  have  spoken 
wen  of  it  is  undeniable.  Its  merits  no  doubt  consist  m  its 
being  capable  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  which 
it  can  part  with  to  the  plant  whose  roots  interlace  it  in 
various  directions,  and  its  powers  of  resisting^  decay  enable 
it  to  continue  those  functions  longer  than  other  substances 
which  so  quickly  turn  into  the  mould  of  the  neighbourhood* 
and  when  they  do  so  no  longer  retain  that  quality  of  sup- 
plying the  plants  with  any  liquid  that  may  be  pouried  upon 
them,  but  supply  that  liquid  altered  by  its  chemical  action 
upon  the  soil  itself.  In  other  words,  the  soil,  if  it  is  an 
ordinary  garden  one,  to  a  certain  extent  filters  the  manure 
water  uiat  is  poured  upon  it,  supplying  the  roots  of  the 
plant  with  a  hquid  differing  widely  from,  that  which  was 
poured  on  at  top.  and  if  this  process  is  often  repeated,  the 
soil  becomes  soured  and  unfit  fbr  healthy  vegetation ;  whereas 
if  the  same  thing  were  done  on  a  bed  of  moss  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  these  substances  being  more  inert,  part  with  the 
liquid  th^y  are  charged  with  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
they  received  it.  To  gross-feeding  plants  this  is  a  boon»  as 
the  roots  having  ample  scope  to  ramify,  are,  nevertheless, 
excluded  from  air,  and  are  so  circumstanced  as  to  benefit 
by  the  artificial  treatment  they  receive.  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
I  therefore  presume  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  as  such  is  un- 
questionably a  usefrd  agent  in  the  growth  of  maay  plants. 

Having  extended  these  papers  to  a  greater  length  than 
ori^aQy  intended,  I  neeil  add  no  more  to  the  hat  of 
articles  the  cultivator  of  potted  plants  requires  to  have  at 
hand.  Soils  of  various  kinds  are  every  one's  wants,  and 
leaf  mould  and  dung  need  not  be  mentioned  frirther  than 
that  they,  too,  are  indispensable.  My  object  has  been  more 
especially  to  call  attention  to  the  artides  less  known,  and 
sometimes  less  used,  and  even  this  list  might,  perh^)S,  be 
extended,  by  naming  crushed  bones,  and  similar  substances, 
not  by  any  means  forgetting  stones,  which,  plajring  an  im- 
portant part  on  the  surface  of  the  earth>  are  also  ussfkd  to 
tJie  potted  i^ant.  The  amount  gS  drainage  given  to  a  plant 
necessarily  obviates  in  a  great  measure  the  use  of  stones 
among  the  ooBqMffit;  but  their  utility  as  a  neoessary  ingre- 
dient  in  maaj  soils  is  not  sufficiently  veeogniaed,  an4  we 
every  day  see  t^e  ewil  effects  of  removmg  too  many  front 
tillage  lands.  £ven  in  places  where  there  seems  a  snpsi- 
absmdaaoe,  removing  too  many  inqpoveriahes  the-grovrnd;  but 
as  this  is  loreign  to  the  pressBt  suhject^  it  is  only  neocssarj 
to  agidn  mige  the  damas  eC  aspare  piece  of  poor  gvoond,  as 
^EMing  a  substanoe  of  groafe  use  in  the  cultiva^n  of  sesae 
of  the  most  delieate  plants  which  the  hothouse  contains. 
Though  other  substaaoee  may  be  added  to  those  above  givei^ 
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sufficient  haa  been  uud  to  caQ  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
hereafter  it  is  poeaible  the  ricti  meadow  land,  so  mach 
coarted  by  the  ardent  plant-grower,  to  sapply  him  with 
miituceH  for  hia  pets,  may  be  leas  run  upon  when  the  value 
of  aa  endnring  vegetable  Bubatance  ae  a  medium  for  mots 
to  occup;  ia  more  full;  buown  and  appreciated,  and  I  expect 
the  day  ia  not  for  dtatant  irhen  such  will  be  the  caae. — 

J.  BOBBON. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ASPECTS  OF  FRtHT 
WALLS. 
Tkb  most  eligible  aspects  for  garden  frnit-tree  walls  ia  a 
snbjoct  which,  I  thinb,  may  be  with  some  advant^e  made 
the  basis  of  a  few  oaeful  conaideratione,  which,  although 
probabi;  moat  applicable  to  the  future,  may  yet  on  aome 
points  caU.  up  fresh  idoaa  at  the  present  time.  It  has  long 
been  my  opinion — and  as  iiirtber  eipenence  haa  made  me 
more  acquainted  with  the  quantity  and  oontinDed  supply 
required  by  most  fiuuiliee  of  taste  in  the  present  day  I  am 
confirmed  in  that  opinion — that,  for  ,the  general  porposes  of 
early  and  late  sunply.  the  walls  ought  to  consist  almost 
wholly  of  north  and  south  aspects.  (Ai  one  or  the  other  of 
these  may  be  brought  to  perfection  every  hardy  fruit  cul- 
tivated in  this  country ;  and  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the 
season  of  most  of  them  may  be  greatly  extended.  Indeed, 
in  cases  where  familiee  are  not  accustomed  to  retire  to  their 
ooontty-seats  until  the  breaking-up  of  Parliament,  or  the  ap- 
proBoh  of  the  shooting  season,  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  have 
a  good  stretch  of  north  walls,  in  order  to  be  able  to  retard 
the  ripening  of  some  of  the  kinds ;  and  it  will  effect  this  to 
a  greater  extent  than  many  would  suppose.  1  have  observed 
that  the  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening  the  same  kinds 
on  south  and  north  aspects  is  often  as  much  as  three  weeks 


walL  They  will  crop  &ere  wiUi  more  certainty,  because 
the  expansion  of  the  bloom  is  retarded,  and  ripen  as  well, 
with  as  good  a  flavour  as  ever  came  from  the  sunny  south; 
and,  therefore,  bearing  in  mind  the  utility  of  a.  Iat«  supply, 
I  would  only  plant — say  three,  or  at  moat  four  trees,  on  a 
sontfa  aspect,  and  all  the  rest  on  the  nortli.  I  should  thus 
have  a  certainty  of  prolonging  the  genenH  season  of  these 
baits  greatly  beyond  the  usual  period.  Again:  the  ad- 
vantage of  »  north  aspect  tor  Bed  and  White  Currants  is 
well  known ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  the  . 


first  year  after  planting,  the  Qooseberries  should  be  devoted 

t«  obtaining  shoots,  diverging  each  way  horizontally  along 
the  bottom,  at  1  foot  fnxai  the  gronnd ;  afterwards,  train  np 
from  these  a  number  of  branches  perpendicularly,  at  6  or 
8  inches  apart — a  reference  to  the  accompanying  figure  wlU 
show  my  meaning  better  than  I  can  describe  it.  The  Qoose- 
berriee  will  be  found  to  fill  their  allotted  space  sooner  than 
the  Currants,  because  the  latter  will  require  closer  pruning 
and  heading  back  to  get  a  good  stock  of  fruit-spurs.  The 
breastwood  should  be  kept  well  shortened  in  the  snnuner, 
as  leaving  it  on  until  the  winter  pruning  would  soon  min  the 
treee.  £b  the  wood  gets  old  and  unfruitful,  out  it  out  and 
train  up  young  wood.  Let  me  observe  that  this  is  not  a 
new  plui.  From  a  wall  so  arranged  my  father  and  I,  twenty 
years  ago,  gathered  Morello  Cherries  and  Ked  and  White 
CurranU,  on  the  26th  December.  I  mention  this  to  show 
what  may  be  done  under  favourable  circumstances ;  bat  of 
conrae  it  is  longer  than  such  fruits  need  be  kept,  because  it 
is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  fiavour. 

But  to  return  to  the  sulyect  of  aspects.  Who  that  knows 
the  wants  of  a  large  establishment  can  have  too  much  sonth 
wall  or  south  borders  for  early  crops  F  or  north  wall  and 
north  borders  for  summer  crops  ?  Ajid  let  me  add,  that  the 
other  two  aspects  are  of  little  comparative  advantage  with 
regard  to  the  summer  consumption,  because  they  fill  ap  no 
gap  in  the  season  which  will  not  be  filled  to  greater  advan- 
tage by  those  which  I  recommend  to  predominate.  Their 
proper  tenants,  therefore,  will  be  Pears,  which  being  join- 
cipally  autumn  and  winter  fruits,  do  not  affect  t^e  general 
conaumptjon,  and  these  aspects  suit  them  welL 

These  considerations  would  seem  to  point  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  fh)m  laying  out  our  kitchen  gardeua 
in  pamllel(^ame  rather  than  square  shapes,  so  that,  if  A 


given  space  is  ti 


le  enclosed,  it  will  be  better  to  have  it  in 


old  Warrington  Glooaeberry  m^  be  bad  in  perfection  from 
a  north  wmI  lone  aft«r  those  in  the  open  quarters  are  all 
gone.    And  this  leads  me  to  a  still  more  practical  illustra- 


Chenies  with  a  clear  stem  of  at  least  6  feet,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  16  feet  apart ;  these  are  to  fill  the  top  part  of  a 
wall  li  feet  high  (and  no  garden  walls  ehonld  ever  be  less). 
Next,  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  from  each  Cherry  (and  on  each 
side  of  it),  plant  GoosabCTry  or  Currant  trees.  The  Cherries 
should  be  trained  in  the  horiEont«l  maimer,  under  which 
system  thej  will  flourish  and  crop  as  well  as  any  other,  and 
it  affoods  the  readiest  means  of  qnite  filling  the  wall.    The 


>wo  or  three  long  compartments  running  ttota  east  to  west, 
BO  as  to  give  nearly  all  north  and  BonUi  walla.     I  think  I 
could  show  how  the  spaces  between  these  walls  would  be 
easier  worked,  and  to  much  greater  profit  than  laige  open 
squares  ;  but  that  ought  to  have  a  plan  to  elucidate  it,  and 
deserves  more  consideration  than  I  can  now  bestow  upon  it. 
I  have  Bsid  that  the  flavour  of  fruit  frvm  a  north  aspect  is 
equal  to  that  from  the  south ;  and,  as  many  will  be  disposed 
to  doubt  this,  I  willjuat  state  why  I  think  so;  not,  however, 
that  I  can  here  enter  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  all 
that  bears  upon  the  sulyect,  for  it  is  one  that  will  bear  an 
extensive  eiamination,  and  involves  more  than  would  at  first 
glance  strike  a  casual  observer  or  thinker.     The  influence 
of  direct  sunlight  is  held  to  be  of  paramonnt  importance  to 
the  perfect  maturation  of  both  frnit  and  wood ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  tenderer  kinds,  as  Peadies  and  Vines,  it  is  on- 
doubtedly  so.    Bnt  it  is  not  so 
to  the  hardier  sorts  ;  nor  would 
it  be  to  the  others,  if  we  had 
higher  and  more  eqnal  tempera- 
ture in  spring  and  antamn.     To 
me,  the    perfect  matoration   of 
wood  appears  to  depend  more  on 
a  finew^rm  autumn  tlmn  ever  so 
hot  a   summer;   and  on  a  long- 
contdnned     equal     temperatare, 
rather  than  a  great  amount  of 
direct  sun  heat. 

The  temperatnre   of  a  nortb 
aspect  is,  on  the  year's  average, 
&x  more  equal  than  any  other, 
and  leas  liable  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold ;  this,  then,  is  one 
reason  why  fruit  trees  may  be  auppoeed  to  crop  and  flourish 
well  in  theabsence  of  tbedirectrayaof  the  sun.     Andas  for 
the  flavour,  provided  the  trees  are  not  over-cropped,  it  is  quite 
as  good  without  the  sun  as  with — nay,  it  is  aometimfls  prefer- 
able ;  for  I  have  often  seen  Apricots  and  Green  Qage  Plums  on 
south  aspects  quite  ripe  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
green  and  hard  on  the  opposite  side,  whereas,  at  the  same 
time,  I  hare  found  many  fruits  covered  with  leaves,  and  on 
which  the  sun's  rays  have  never  shone  directly,  perfectly  and 
equally  ripe — with    a  rather  paler  colour,  it  is   true,  but 
fiavour  quite  equal  to  the  tit-bits  of  the  sunny  ones.     Does 
not  even  this  show  that  direct  sunlight  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  ripening  and  favour  I    In  the  caae  of  Cherries 
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from  the  TSmj  Duke  to  the  moat  eiqnuite-flftvonred  Bigu- 
rekn,  the  flavonr  ii  pertectij  on  an  eqaalitrr  with  tatj  other 
aapeot,  if  they  are  fttlowed  to  hang  long  eoongh  on  the  trees. 
—J.  Coi,  aardauir  to  Ifilliam  WtUt,  Eiq.,  Bedfca/.— (Oar- 
d«M«r^  Magatin*  of  Botany.) 


THE  HEATING  OF  HOKTICULTUBAL 
BUILDINGS. 
Am  regBrda  eoonomj,  and  the  complete  abstraction  of  heat 
from  Uie  ftiel,  the  common  fine,  when  properl;  conBtractt-d, 
is  the  moat  effective  itutromeDt ;  ancT  we  thmh  that  if  the 
same  amount  of  philosophy  and  hud  cash  had  been  expended 
in  impTOTing  the  common  Sue  as  waa  wasted  in  Polmaise 
expenmenta,  a  much  more  ^ofitable  and  creditable  end 
wonid  have  been  attuned.  Ereiy-day  experience  proves  t^i 
na  Uiat  mnch  of  the  beat  fruit,  and  mai^  of  the  forced 
£oweiB  and  vegetables  in  Covent  Q&rden  and  oUter  markets, 
are  produced  by  the  common  flue,  and  that  likewise  in 
structures  so  mde  and  apparently  nnsoitable,  that,  but  for 
the  tact  of  the  productions  being  before  them,  aome  of  our 
philoeophical  brethren  would  a^  it  would  be  uoposaible  to 
gro*  them  to  such  perfection  in  sUch  places ;  and  it  must 
he  confessed  that  the  improvement  in  the  qu^ty  of  the  fruit 
haa  not  been  at  all  commenauTate  with  the  improvement  in 
the  conatmction  and  character  of  the  erectiona  in  which  it 
ia  prodnced.  Wbat  have  we  g^ned  In  sheet  glaas  and  ita 
•nppoaed  and  theoretically-«8tabliah«d  superiority  P  The 
l^ge  Fines  at  Qanncrabury — the  magnifioent  Orapea  at 
Biabop  Stortford  —  the  immense  Peaches  of  Burleigh  and 
Cnrrajimcre — all  originated  beneath  common  glass.  Haa 
hot  water  achieved  any  decided  superiorities  ?  Speak,  ye 
market  gardeners,  whose  ear^  GrHpee  are  celebrated  for 
splendid  colour,  thinness  of  skin,  vid  exquisite  flavour,  and 
poaaibly  we  shall  find  that  neiUier  oonatmction,  cor  glass, 
nor  hot  water,  nor  superior  acquirements,  have  attained 
any  superior  advantages  i  bat  that  common,  plodding,  and 


ignorant  men,  in  nn&voarable  situations  with  ordinary 
meana,  have  produced,  and  continue  to  produce,  fritit  as 
good,  and  flower?  aa  sweet,  as  those  who  have  honaea  upon 
wbi(Ji  expenditure  was  never  more  lavish,  or  Bitaations 
better  oalcolated  to  prodnce  perfection.  Thus  do  eitremea 
meet;  and  thus  do  we  see  that  persona  of  limited  means, 
with  a  amall  outlay,  backed  by  c|ood  broad  common  sense, 
may  have  fruit  and  flowers  aa  fine  as  the  man  who  spends 
thousands  in  the  formation  of  a  garden,  end  hundreds 
annually  in  the  maintenance  of  the  same. 

In  Germany,  and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  common  flues  are  used  in  preference  to  hot-water  pipes ; 
indeed,  with  their  intensely  severe  weather,  unless  an 
immense  snr&ce  of  pipe  is  nsed  it  is  found  impossible  to 
exclude  the  frost ;  ana  we  believe  it  is  no  unusnal  occnrrence 
to  see  these  flues  beftted  to  a  red  heat,  and  that  for  weeks 
together,  without  any  material  injury  being  done.  It  may 
be  nrired  as  an  argument  againat  the  flaea  that  plants  and 
fruits  are  not  so  well  grown  on  the  Continent  as  at  home. 
This  we  grant ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  state  that 
ijoth  plants  and  frnita  are  aa  well  grown  in  this  country  by 
the  common  flne  aa  by  the  beat-conatmcted  hot- water 
apparatus ;  and  it  is  not  many  years  since  Mr.  5.  Barnes, 
one  of  the  beat  farcing  gardeners  in  England,  stated  that 
ha  wonld  rather  have  a  good  flne  than  a  badly-conatmcted 
hot-wat«r  apparatus,  and  we  donbt  not  almoat  every  intelli- 
gent nrdener  in  the  oonntry  wonld  aay  the  same.  Mr. 
Crawsbay — than  whom  no  person  ever  produced  finer  Orapes 
— always  preferred  flues  for  heating  his  vineries,  fitcetionaly 
remarking  in  relation  to  the  waste  by  hot-water  heating, 
"That  he  conld  not  oflbrd  to  cook  a  ^ea  of  mntton  at  the 
top  of  the  chimney,"  meaning  that  the  heat  wasted  by  hot 
water  was  snfBcient  for  that  purpose.  He  waa  not  far 
wrong,  for  whoever  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a 
properly-conatmeted  flne  will  find  the  farther  ertreraity 
nearly  cold ;  but  teet  the  chimney  of  a  hot-water  apparatos, 
and  yon  will  in  many  oases  flnd  it  exceedingly  hot,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  fonnd  impossible  so  to  construct  or  fix  a 
boiler  aa  to  enable  it  to  appropriate  and  carry  off  all  the 
hoai-.  ™  uin^n  -^nerated  by  the  ftiel.  BoOers  differ  in 
'.  we  have  never  yet  met  with  one  so  con- 
•e  tree  from  loss,  or  which  could,  under  the 
t,  absorb  all  the  heat  generated  for  its  use. 
ish  to  underrate  hot  water — its  safety,  neat- 
iy,  and,  when  properly  constructed  and 
aty  of  action,  will  always  insure  ita  use 
an  afford  it ;  but  it  is  the  million  for  whom 


wi^write,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  know  that  flues 
when  properly  oonstrnctad,  will  do  all  that  can  be  attained 
by  the  best^constructed  liot-water  apparatus, 
is  a  plan  <rf  heating  fluea  by  a  very  eoonomioal  pn 
the;  taming  of  limestone,  so  that  where  fkel  is 


FhwttlM, 
limestone  plentiM  a  twofold  oljject  may  be  attained — viz., 
fordng-housea  heated  and  Ume  for  the  ose  of  the  garden 
manufactured.'    For  this  plan  we  are  indebted  te  Hr.  M. 


optnHca  »  Lfsai,  the  mU  of  I.ord  CloncDirr,  wtU  b*  tmni  In 
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KeUy,  gardener  to  T.  ConoUy,  Esq.,  M,P.,  of  Castletown^ 
Ireland;  and  when  we  say  that,  without  any  other  means 
of  heating,  Mr.  Kelly  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  cut 
Grapes,  and  good  Grapes  too,  in  April,  we  need  say  no  more 
ae  to  the  yalue  of  the  plan.  The  following  is  Kr.  Kelly's 
de8<;^tion  of  the  kiln : — 

'*  The  preceding  is  a  section  and  elevation  of  the  lime- 
kilns at  Castletown,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Conolly,  Esq.,  M.P., 
for  heating  the  hothouses.  One  kiln  is  used  to  each  house, 
which  is  30  feet  long  by  11  wide,  and  the  kilns  are  close 
to  the  hack  wall,  and  covered  over  by  sheds.  The  exterior 
walls  of  the  kUn  are  built  of  stone  2  feet  thick,  and  the 
interior  is  lined  with  hard  or  fixe  bricks,  and  round  the 
mouth  at  the  bottom  there  must  be  a  fire-stove.  The 
bottom  of  the  kUn  is  10  inches  square  far  a  height  of 
10  inches,  one  side  being  left  open  for  drawing  off  the  lime. 
There  is  no  grating  or  fire-bars,  but  about  3  feet  from  the 
bottom  in  the  front  side  of  the  wall,  a  round  hole  about 
3  inches  in  diameter  is  left  to  admit  air  to  assist  or  poomote 
combustion.  These  kilns  only  differ  from  ordioary  lime- 
kilns in  being  smaller,  and  they  require  about  two  bushels 
of  broken  stones  and  half  a  bushel  of  small  coal  in  altemate 
layers  each  time  they  are  dressed  or  charged;  but  the 
quantity  varies  much  as  the  kilns  work  well  or  ill,  and,  of 
course,  much  of  their  working  depends  upon  their  being 
managed  by  a  person  who  thoroughly  understands  them. 
The  flue,  which  is  of  the  usual  form,  must  start  Immediately 
under  the  cover  of  the  kiln,  and  must  rise  towards  and  into 
the  house — that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  flue  must  be  from 
6  to  12  inches  above  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  a  da^uper  must 
be  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  flue  to  check  the  draught 
in  case  of  need.  The  kilns  are  drawn  and  dressed  twice  in 
twenty-foiir  hours,  taking  care  to  dear  the  mouth  of  the 
flue  each  time  the^  are  dressed,  or  the  flues  are  like^  to  get 
choked.  In  lighting  a  kiln  a  quantity  of  firewood  is  placed 
in  the  bottom  and  nearly  halfway  up  the  kiln,  and  t^e  §xe 
is  put  to  it  at  the  bottom.*' 

Flues  are  liable  to  accidents,  but  these  more  frequently 
arise  from  imperfect  construction  and  the  bad  management 
of  those  who  attend  the  fire  than  from  any  other  cause.  A 
flue  to  be  effective  and  certain  should  at  the  starting-point 
or  mouth  be  at  least  18  inches  above  the  fireplace*  and 
should  rise  gradually  from  the  mouth  to  the  chimney  i  Uve 
turnings  of  the  flues  should  be  as  obtmse  os  possible,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  turn  it  should*  to  insure  a  good  draaght* 
rise  considerably  at  that  points  As  regards  si»e,  tJ^at  is 
imn^aterial ;  but  a  rather  deep  and  narrow  fl^ue  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  generally  have  a  better  draught  than  a 
broad  shallow  one.  Some  of  the  market  gardeners  about 
London  make  it  a  rule  to  build  new  flues  every  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  using  the  old  bricks  for  other  purposes,  and  this, 
where  common  bricks  are  used,  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  plan, 
more  especially  where  hard-forcing  is  practised ;  but  if  flues 
are  properly  constructed  they  ought  to  stand  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  and  indeed  we  know  some  that  have  stood 
longer.  A  few  years  back  it  was  customary  to  use  Gowen's 
flue-bricks,  figures  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Enoy- 
clopodia  of  Gardening."  The  object  of  the  inventor  of 
these  bricks  was  to  insure  the  quick  transmission  of  heat, 
forffetting  that  they  would  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  heated, 
ana,  consequent^,  what  was  gained  at  one  time  would  be 
lost  at  another. 

Few  luncklayers  know  how  to  build  a  flue  properly; 
generally  they  use  mortar  in  much  too  great  a  quantity,  and 
not  in  a  sufficiently  flne  state,  ftue  mortar  should  always 
be  well  ground — should  be  of  the  best  kind*  and  used  in  the 
least  possible  quantity.  In  building  the  mason's  practice 
of  consolidating  his  work  by  atrikiBg  the  brick  with  a  mallet 
should  be  observed,  as  it  is  impossible  to  use  too  little 
mortar,  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  between  the  bricks  to 
hold  them  together.  The  bnckwork  of  flues  is  liable  to  be 
derai^^  from  the  accumulation  of  explosive  gases,  and  from 
extend  UBJujnes;  but  to  prevent  these  we  have  contrived  a 
flue,  r^[Nresented  by  the  annexed  diagram.  The  bottom 
and  cover  tiles  are  made  with  grooves  or  chasings,  into 
which  fit  corresponding  projections  on  the  side  tiles,  and 
hence  the  flue  becomes  almost  a  solid  body,  secure  from 
everything  but  wilful  injury  externally,  and  from  bieing  so  , 
strong  at  the  joints,  much  less  liable  to  be  deranged  by 
internal  explosions.    In  manu&.cturing  these  tiles  the  wadec 


and  cofwer  tiles,  in  addition  to  the  grooves  r€y;u)eaenfee4>  hanre 
a  groove  at  one  end  and  oorreaqponding  prqjectioin  at  the 
other,  and  the  side  tUes  have  one  grooved  and  three  pro- 
jecting sides,  and  thus  fitlang  all  together  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  disturb  them,  and  the  flue  is  consequently  not 
only  very  strong,  but  very  safe.  Flues  constructed  as  here 
directed  would  answer  every  purpose  for  horticultural  heat- 
ing ;  and  after  the  first  construction  would  be  found  veiy 
economical,  as  they  would  consume  any  kind  of  fh^  and 
give  off  a  great  amount  of  heat. — (A.,  in  Qardenert^  Maga- 
tine  of  Botany.) 


GAj&Dmfma  in  England  a  centuey 

SIN€E. 

The  regular  symmetry  introduced  into  this  science  ia  at 

E resent  totally  neglected  by  the  Knglish,  and  no  longer  to 
e  seen,  even  at  the  royal  ptJaces,  except  at  that  of  Hampton 
Court,  where  the  Stuarts  resided.  The  kings  of  the  Hanover 
family  have  come  nearer  to  London:  George  II.  lived  at 
Kensington ;  the  present  king,  who  was  hrou^t  up  at  Bach- 
mend*  chooses  to  reside  near  uiat  village,  in  a  lodge  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fine  garden  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  is  only  surrounded  with  palisades. 
Charles  11.  had  planted  the  gfurdens  of  Hampton  Court,  and 
King  William  those  of  Kensington,  according  to  the  plana 
of  the  fiunous  Le  Ndtre.  The  Istst  of  these  princes  had 
added  a  grass  plot  planted  all  over  with  Yews  and  <<ypreBa 
trees,  and  surrounded  with  arbours  of  t^e  same  sort,  the 
whole  cut  with  the  uianost  regularity,  but  oismal  as  a  chnreh- 
yard.  This  grass  plot  is  still  to  be  seen  under  thevenf 
windows  of  the  palace,  and  is  called  King  William's  citad^ 

This  taste  is  no  longer  fashionable  in  England.  In  all 
the  gardens  that  I  have  seen  I  observed  but  one  walk  with 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  cut  and  laid  out  in  the  French 
manner.  It  is  preserved  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  ill  taste 
Tdiich  now  prevails  in  France. 

The  Eng&sh  taste  is  no  less  averse  to  our  modem  rows  of 
Lime  trees,  whose  tops,  cut  exactly  level  with  shears,  form 
one  long  portico,  which,  to  the  eye,  appeara  like  joiner's 
work  pamted  green. 

It  is  from  wild  and  uncultivated  woods — that  is,  from 
pure  nature,  that  the  present  English  have  borrowed  their 
models  in  gardening.  The  great  avenues  of  their  parks, 
kept  in  the  best  oi^er,  are  roads  cut  through  forests  of 
trees  of  all  sorts  and  siaee.  The  footways  imitate  the  little 
paths  of  woods  by  their  sinuosities,  a^id  their  manner  of  in- 
tersectiog  and  communicating  with  each  other. 

Art  scarce  displays  itself  at  all  in  the  diffbrent  plantations 
which  separate  and  conceal  these  walka.  It  lies  in  the 
choice  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  Daisies  and  Violets,  iire- 
gulariy  scattered,  form  the  borders  of  them.  These  flowers 
are  succeeded  by  dwarf  trees — ewii  as  £o»e-buds.  Myrtle, 
Spanish  Broom,  &c.  The  next  rows  are  filled  by  Cedars, 
I^ies  from  different  parts  of  America,  and  other  trees  which 
rise  only  to  a  certain  height,  or  whose  growth  is  very  slow. 
The  last  stage  consists  of  trees  coj^Me  of  forming  the 
highest  and  ^st-frimished  st^us.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment these  plantations  exhibit  the  trees  in  their  several 
ages,  in  the  pyramidal  form — that  is  to  say,  the  form  most 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

'Die  paths  which  they  separate,  and  by  whieh  they  are 
bordered,  are  little  winding  ^eys,  that  never  mn  the  space 
of  two  fathoms  upon  the  same  line,  or  the  same  plan.  In 
laying  out  these  gardens,  the  object  of  the  &Bt  labour  is 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  which  is  gained  even  on  the 
levelest  surface  by  digging  into  and  removing  the  earUi. 

In  this  manner  the  gardens  belonging  to  Lord  Bur- 
Ungton's  house  at  Chiawick  are  laid  out.  A  ground  veiy 
flat  by  nature  turned  up  by  the  spade,  has  produced  terraces 
and  lulls,  each  of  which  is  crowned  by  a  little  temple  in  the 
antique  taste.  Finally,  a  river  of  an  extraordinary  breadth, 
whope  winding  course,  either  cutting  cr  skirting  the  sides 
of  the  principal  pacta  of 'the  garden,  multiplies  the  prospects 
from  the  house.  The  grand  walk  which  forms  the  fixat 
pofVt  of  view  being  planted  with  Cypress  trees,  intermixed 
with  una  and  Mineral  montunents  in  the  antique  taate^  hat 
the  appearance  of  a  hnryin^-ground.  It  seems  to  ^orm  aa 
avenue  leading  to  the  temple  of  Melanchdl^m    t  hoive  aiDce> 


tmut^  8,  MM.  ] 
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secsiti  FnHC*  a  fi»«BteiB  ^bieh  afypeand  to  h^  made  !br 
ihte  ftreniMt  it  !•  neiHy-bailt;  in  wkst;  tkey'  call  the'Oiwek 
taito,  md  oooai^  tiie  oentve  of  a  spaeiouft  grore.  Its 
odkttgoa  pkoi  divided  into  storeya,  hm  for  astt  omament  at 
«aoK  ooiiMfr  a  ▼aae,  t^ix  beiMFj  of  itMlf,  and  loaded  with 
otfowis,  ov  fetftootti  Q^  Oj^praM,  whi^  preMUt  to  the  lioiv 
sottdng  move'tlMa  the  decotatioii  of  a  nmeral  poaip  of  Hie 
first  dietinetioiL 

^e  f^ardens  wfakh  tke  PrtneeM  Dowager  of  Wales  has 
lately  laid  oat  at  Kem,  in  the  neighbooiiiood  of  INduuofid, 
unite  all  that  the  English  taste  has  been  oapaUe  of  pio- 
dndng,  most  nagnifloent  and  most  Tariegaited. 

Tb^  gardene  e<Misist  chiefly  in  tiii<^ete  of  a  oosiideiaUe 
extemt,  lud  oat  is  s«ioh  a  manner,  ISiat  each  ftnns-  a  wtiole, 
from  wMoh  -we  jmms  to  anotdier  tmknomm  to  oure^es,  and 
^thoat  80  mweh  as  suspecting  tliat  l^ere  was  anything 


in  oiM  of  these  thickets  is  a  Gothio  chaipel,  aad  which 
Ibnns  a  saloon  as  mpadous  as  it  is  singular.  In  another,  on 
tlie  summit  of  a  hifl  made  by  art,  rises  a  temple  in  Hke  ftmu 
of  a  rotunda,  in  the  most  pure  taiyte  of  Grecian  an^iitectuxe. 
TiaB  temple,  which  is  oonsecrated  to  Yictosy,  was  erected  in 
ITil.  A  grove  of  communication  has  an  antique  povtal  as 
SB  ornament,  supported  by  the  remains  of  an  M  building. 
The  vrhxiA»  appears  Hie  mote  natural,  as  the  juncture  of  the 
Mo^B,  and  the  orerices  of  the  building,  are  loaded  wtHi 
those  i^ants  and  troes  with  n^oh  Kature  d^ights  to  over- 
spread real  ruins. 

l^e  pnndpal  of  these  thickets  has  a  tower  in  the  form  of 
an  octagon,  built  entirely  in  ^e  Chinese  taste,  800  feet  high, 
and  diidded  into  nine  stoieys,  which  are  distinguished  by 
projecting  roo4b,  adorned  wiHi  bells,  dragcms,  and  other 
Chineee  ornaments. 

The  middle  of  the  garden  round  whioh  these  thickets  are 
ranged,  forms  a  very  large  platform,  the  ground  of  which, 
unequaJly  intersected,-  is  watered  hy  an  artificial  river. 
Beyond  this  river  we  meet  with  a  g^eat  wooden  bridge,  built 
in  the  middle  of  the  meadow,  for  noother  reason  but  to  vary 
the  proi^>ect.  This  vadety  can  resultonly  fieom  those  foreign 
ol^ie^B,  and  the  artifieial  inequality  of  the  ground,  which 
presents  to  the  view  an  ext^isive  lawn  of  grass.  The  middle, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  pasture  ground^  is  l^  to  cows  and 
sheep,  whose  plumpness  and  good  ordsr^  whilst  they  show 
what  house  tJ^  belong  to,  a&  greatly  to  the  beanly  of  the 
Undscaiw.  The  borders  of  this  pasture  ground  fonn  like- 
wise grass-walks,  but  the  grass  is  rolled  and  cat.  The  labour 
which  this  requires  ocmstitutes  the  <duef  employment  of 
iiBgliffl'  gardeners,  whose  time  is  amply  paid  for.  In  the 
tp<>Mfh«  of  May  ajid  June  it  is  repeated  every  week ;  at  otiier 
seasons  fifteen  days  of  rest  intervene*  Their  m^hod  of 
working  is  this--about  sunset  the  gardeners  roll  the  grass 
wiUi  enormous  <^linders  <^  oast  iron,  whioh  ace  hollow,  and 
4  <»:  5  foet  long,  with  about  a  foot  diameiter.  The  moving 
these  cylinders,  whilst  it  levels  the  ground*  flattens  the 
blades  of  grass,  which  the  weight  of  ^e  dew  keeps  in  that 
situation.  The  new  da^,  he&xte  the  son  dispels  the  dew, 
and  has  put  the  grass  into  a  condition  to  raise  itself  again, 
they  cut  it  down,  taking  it  in  a  direction  cooMasey  to  that 
which  it  received  from  the  (flinders  passing  over  it*  Before 
the  sK^ythe  has  mowed  the  broadest  walks  wum^  the  cylinder 
has  been  rolled  over,  they  appear  to  the  eye  like  large  pieces 
of  white  and  green  moluur.  Th^  verdure  is  the  most  bean- 
tiftil  in  nature.  At  my  departure  from  Paris  the  celelimted 
La  Toar,  a  great  connoisseur  in  eolours,  stiongly^  advised  me 
to  give  attention  to  the  vivid  Irae  of  this  verdure,  which  is 
not  so  much  owing  to  the  cmeration  I  ha^e  been  descrilnng, 
«9  to  the  goodness  of  the  eoit  and  the  abundanoe  of  the  dews . 

How  agreeable  soever  these  fine  lawns  of  gtass  may  be  to 
the  eye,  tiiey  are  inconvenient  and  troublesome  to  the  feet. 
This  we  found  by  expenence  in  walking  throcuph  Windsor 
Park  at  eleven  in  the  morning  in  the  month  of  luiy ;  finding 
no  path  where  we  could  tread  without  moistening  our  fSset, 
we  came  aw^  as  wet  aa  if  we  had  passed  the  whole  monung 
in  some  marshy  ground.  Even  in  the  aftemeon  these  fine 
lawns  are  scarce  ever  free  fr^m  moisture. 

The  little  alleys  or  paths*  which  ate  the  proper  places  to 
walk  in,  are  secured  from  this  inconvenlenoe  by  the  fine 
gravel  already  taken  notice  of;  being  rolled  over  and 
smoothed  by  the  cylinder  it  has  the  level  and  oonsistenoe  of 
an  excellent  cement.      * 


Amongst  t^  euriositaes  to  be  seen  at  Sew  (SHmdmt,  We 
should  not  forget  a  considerable  oolleotion  of  1bi«igii  i^iMIs 
of  an  soits.    A  quarter  is  assigned  to  it  in  1^  n&^bovr- 
hood  of  the  Palace,  which  unites  all  the  oonv^iienees  meoos 
sary  in  a  botanical  garden. 

Himy  of  these  plants  or  shrubs  that  oatinot  bear  the  open 
air  in  France,  and  even  in  Italy,  flourish  in  the  Bnglish 
gardens,  which  owe  this  happy  tempemture  to  the  sea  sur- 
rounding the  island.  The  garden  belongingto  ^e  Ptincesa 
Dowager,  fhat  of  fhe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Richmond  ¥tA, 
and  many  othen  which  resemble  them  in  the  manner  thi^ 
are  laid  out,  and  in  their  plantations,  have  no  buildiflgs 
answerable  to  iheir  magnificence.  The  gardens  ha;ve 
swiillowed  up  all  the  expense  alid  attention  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Kew  is  ahttost  joining  to  Bichmond,  where  the  king  resides 
in  summer,  and  it  has  a  comrntmication  with  Brentfcnrd  by 
means  of  a  wood  bridge  over  the  Thames. 

Brentford  is  situated  in  a  delightfrd  countiy.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  has  there  a  palace  and  gardens.  It  was 
orfghially  a  nunnery,  whic^  went  by  the  name  of  Sion.  The 
nuns  being  banished  fhmi  England,  went  over  to  Portugal, 
there  they  built  a  monasteiy,  where  they  still  keep  the  key 
of  Sion,  which  they  had  carried  over  with  them  at  the 
time  of  their  exile.  The  Earl  of  Holdemesse,  who  joins  to 
English  s<^dity  all  the  politeness  of  French  behaviotirj 
and  some  other  noblemen  have  their  country  seats  in  this 
neighboiurhood,  where  art  can  scarce  make  any  additiottii  to 
nature. 

Lord  Temple  connoted  the  demonstrationB  of  kindfiettt 
with  which  he  honoured  me  during  my  stay  in  Enghyd, 
by  givinff  me  an  invitation  to  pass  the  month  of  July  With 
him  at  ms  seat  at  Stowe.  This  house,  which  was  begun  by 
Lord  Arlington,  is,  at  present,  the  most  magnificent  and 
complete  piece  of  architecture  of  the  sort  in  England.  The 
greatest  elegance  is  displayed,  as  well  in  the  outside  as  in 
the  ^acious  departments  of  this  fine  house,  round  Which 
you  see  a  multlnide  of  saloons,  pavilions,  grottos,  temples, 
and  other  buildings,  all  in  different  tastes,  and  enridied 
with  evety  ornament  suited  to  each.  Amongst  these  the 
most  lemarkable  is  the  temple  consecrated  to  the  British 
worthies. 

Many  English  parks  owe  their  principal  beauty  to  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  their  prospects. 

Next  to  those  of  Greenwich,  Kichmond,  and  Windsor, 
which  unite  all  tlmt  a  landscape  can  offer,  most  spacious, 
most  fi^y,  and  most  varied,  we  should  place  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  of  Newcastle's  seat  near  Weybridge. 

Seated  upon  a  considerable  eminence,  it  commands  the 
prospect  of  an  extensiye  and  beautifial  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Thames.  La  the  last  century  this  eminence  was 
very  steep,  and  bordered  with  a  terrace  which  had  cost  a 
prodigious  sum  of  money.  The  present  proprietor  began  to 
mncy  that  a  gentle  declivity  would  make  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  nature.  In  consequence  of  this  notion  the  terrace 
was  demolished,  and  turned  into  a  slope,  which  is  covered 
with  perpetual  verdure.  The  destruction  of  the  terrace,  the 
digging  and  removing  the  earth,  must  have  been  attended 
wlm  infinite  labour  and  expense. 

By  these  expenses,  ^^ch  may  be  compared  to  those  with 
which  Horace  reproached^  the  Bomans  of  his  time,  all  the 
countiy  adjacent  to  London. 

SMitit  ftmotsm 
Fwtinuitii  herL 

Nothing,  however^  shows  more  than  these  expenses  the 
wealth  and  splendour  of  a  mUAojk,  especially  when  the  several 
classes  of  the  people  ha/ve  aa  equal  right  to  such  fancies. 

The  meadow  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
seat  is  laid  out  on  the  same  plan  as  the  slope  leading  to  it. 
It  is  bordered  by  difllerent  sorts  of  trees  scattered  irregularly 
without  either  ordef  or  symmetry.  The  bottom  is  planted 
with  trees  of  unequal  sises  and  of  different  ages,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  art,  and  which  lead  the  eye  to  a 
forest  of  high  trees  termlaatlDg  the  prospect.  The  whole 
and  the  parte  of  thui  beautifta  scene  seem  to  represent  in- 
large,  upon  a  grooad  of  the  extent  of  the  Tuilleries,  the 
original  of  theBfysim  fields  in  the  opera  of  "Castor  and 
P^ux"  which  I  have  seen  at  Puris  just  before  my  depar- 
ture for  London.   Besides  the  advantage  of  siae,  the  prospect 
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of  Weybridge  was  heightened  by  that  of  a  san,  whose  rays 
piercing  through  a  sky  somewhat  overcast  afforded  a  mild 
and  gentle  fleam  of  light,  which  seemed  to  participate  of  the 
freshness  of  ihe  dew  that  was  spread  like  yamish  over  every 
part  of  this  gaudy  landscape. 

This  taste,  which  at  present  prevails  amon^  the  ihiglish 
in  the  manner  of  laying  out  their  parks  and  gardens,  is  that 
of  the  Chinese— that  is  to  say,  the  taste  which,  like  all  those 
of  that  eastern  nation,  has  been  established  amongst  them 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  appeared  ridiculous, 
however,  to  the  French  Jesuits,  whose  eyes  were  used  to  the 
symmetry  and  regular  plajis  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
royal  palaces  of  france.  The  Chinese,  said  Father  Le  Comte, 
neither  lay  out  their  gardens  with  accuracy,  nor  embellish 
them  with  proper  ornaments ;  they,  notwithstanding,  take 
pleasure  in  those  places,  and  spend  vast  sums  of  money 
upon  them.  They  form  grottoes,  raise  little  artificial  hills, 
and  transport  rocks  by  piecemeal,  which  they  heap  upon 
each  other;  and  all  with  no  other  view  but  that  of  imitating 
nature. 

The  French  would  have  been  beforehand  with  the  English 
in  adopting  the  Chinese  taste,  if  they  had  followed  the  plan 
laid  down  to  them  by  the  celebrated  Du  Fresni. 

"  Du  Fresni,"  says  the  author  of  his  life,  "  had  a  predomi- 
nant taste  for  the  art  of  gardening,  but  the  ideas  which  he 
had  formed  to  himself  concerning  that  art  had  nothing  in 
common  with  those  of  the  gpreat  men  whom  we  formerly 
had  and  still  have  in  this  way.  He  never  worked  with 
pleasure,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  at  his 
ease,  except  upon  an  unequal  and  irregular  ground.  He  re- 
quired obstacles  to  surmount,  and  when  Nature  offered  him 
none  such,  he  procured  them  himself-— that  ia  to  say,  of  a 
spot  of  ground  which  was  regular  and  flat  he  made  one  fuU 
of  risings,  in  cmler,  as  he  sai^  to  vary  oljects  in  multiplying 
them;  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  neighbouring  prospects, 
he  opposed  them  with  eminences,  which  at  the  same  time 
formed  delightM  vistas."  They  add  that  he  arranged  in 
this  manner  the  gardens  of  Mignaux  near  Poissy,  two 
gardens  which  belonged  to  him  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Anthony, 
one  of  which  goes  by  the  name  of  The  Mill,  the  other  by  that 
of  The  Hollow  Eoad;  finally  those  of  the  Abb^  P^'ot  near 
Vincennes.  Upon  this  account,  Louis  XTV.  had  granted 
him  a  brevet  of  comptroller  of  his  garden.  He  had  presented 
this  prince  with  a  plan  for  the  finurdens  of  Yersaolles ;  and 
this  plan,  in  which  he  consulted  only  his  own  £uicy,  was 
not  approved  of,  on  account  of  the  enormous  expense  re- 
quisite to  cany  it  into  execution. 

Even  upon  a  smooth  and  level  surface,  the  EngUsh  are 
fond  of  imitating  the  variety  of  nature.  Such  is  the  garden 
of  Sir  Bichard  Glynn  at  Chelsea,  confined  within  a  very 
narrow  compass.  The  square  area  or  parterre,  on  one  side 
of  the  bowling-green,  which  forms  the  prospect  of  the 
house,  presents  to  the  eye  a  long  gravel  walk  6  feet  wide, 
with  two  parallel  aUeys  of  3  feet  in  breadth,  covered  over 
with  short  grass.  Separated  by  shrubs  and  trees  of  various 
sizes,  they  either  skirt  or  intersect  each  other  at  random. 
The  gpreat  walk,  of  a  serpentine  form,  is  terminated  by  a 
Myrtle  bush,  wMch  you  must  turn  round  to  see  the  alley  in 
front.  This  beautiful  garden,  which  occupies  but  two  acres 
of  ground,  might  be  a  model  for  planting  groves  of  the  same 
extent  in  our  gardens  in  France. 

The  deamess  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  tiarks,  by  the 
fields  and  gardens,  where  the  inhabitants  of  London  go  to 
spend  their  Sundays,  adds  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
arising  from  the  great  number  of  these  pleasurable  resorts. 
I  shall  here  give  the  reader  what  I  have  oeen  able  to  collect 
concerning  the  high  price  of  land. 

The  best  grounds  which  I  had  seen  in  my  journey  from 
Dover  to  London  are  laid  out  in  Hop  gardens,  and  let  for 
four  guineas  per  acre. 

An  acre  of  the  marshy  grounds  which  supply  London 
garden  stuff  is  said  to  be  let  at  fifteen  guineas  a-year, 
and  with  the  rent  will  increase  in  proportion  as  London  is 
enlarged. 

At  Chiswick,  a  village  about  six  miles  from  London,  as  we 
sail  up  the  Thames,  half  an  acre,  occupied  in  part  by  a  small 
ruinous  house,  was  let  for  fifteen  guineas.  This  extreme 
deamess  of  land  must  have  increased,  and  has  in  fact  in- 
creased, the  encroachments  of  the  proprietors  upon  the  roads, 
whether  public  or  private.  If  part  of  the  road  is  unpassable 


to  foot  passengers,  either  <m  account  of  its  narrowness  or 
for  want  of  bemff  kept  in  repair,  the  public  has  a  right  to 
pierce  through  &e  hedge  of  the  a<^oining  estate,  and  to 
open  a  footway  through  it.  This  footpath,  which  passengers 
are  barely  permitted  to  walk  in  by  the  proprietors,  becomes 
public  as  soon  as  ever  a  ftmeral  has  been  obliged  to  pass 
that  way.  This  is  an  overt  act  of  taking  possession  on  the 
part  of  the  public ;  the  proprietor  can  no  longer  fi>rbid  it, 
and  if  he  diould  afterwards  have  a  desire  to  wall  his  estate 
round,  he  cannot  do  it  otherwise  than  by  placing  the  wall 
3  feet  firom  the  road. 

The  wages  of  gardeners  are  in  the  like  proportion.  At 
the  same  village  o£  Chiswick,  General  Elliot  laid  out  a  park 
in  the  English  taste,  which  is  now  possessed  by  his  widow. 
It  contains  three  hundred  acres,  formmg  an  oblong  square,  at 
the  front  of  which  is  a  convenient  house  without  nu^^nifioenoe ; 
on  the  right  is  a  very  extensive  terrace,  dose  to  which  the 
Thames  rolls  its  silver  stream.*  On  the  left  is  an  aviary, 
as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  as  variety  of  the  birds  (I  never 
saw  any  Chinese  cooks  elsewhere) ;  a  park  filled  witii  dear ; 
and  a  spacious  field  in  which  twenty  cows  find  excellent  pas- 
ture, and  whose  good  case  commends  their  owner :  this  wh<^ 
ground  is  irregularly  planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
The  middle  presents  to  the  view  a  spacious  lawn,  laid  out 
in  the  English  manner,  and  terminated  by  a  pond  of  an 
irregular  form,  with  ishuid  rocks  and  a  grotto.  The  salary 
of  the  gardener  for  taking  care  of  the  gfurden  and  the  cows, 
&C.,  is  three  hundred  guineas  per  annum. 

Wages  are  proportionately  dear  for  gardens  of  less  extent. 
I  have  myself  seen  a  spot  of  ground,  not  exceeding  an  acre, 
occupied  partly  by  a  small  house,  partly  by  gravel  walks, 
with  two  beds  of  flowers,  where  the  gardener,  who  was 
lodged  in  the  house,  had  a  salary  of  twdve  guineas  a-year. 
— (By  a  French  OenOeman  Resident  here  in  1770.) 


A  NOTE  FBOM  BEYOND  JOHN  OGEOATS. 

Ik  this  remote  comer  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  lying 
about  fourteen  Scotch  miles  north-west  of  John  o'Groaf  s, 
we  have  at  present  in  friU  flower  the  Arbutus  unedo  and 
Garrya  elliptica,  and  some  six  weeks  ago  we  also  had  the 
South  American  Pampas  Grass.  In  our  neighbourhood  tiie 
Hedera  helix,  or  Ivy,  is  climbing  on  the  Dace  of  precipitous 
rocks  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plant 
has  been  long  introduced  into  most  gardens  to  clothe  old 
ruins,  old  stumps  of  trees,  and  I  re^  of  its  being  much 
used  for  decorations.  It  has  leave  to  ramble  to  a  great 
extent,  and  it  was  only  when  it  became  an  intruder  that  the 
artisfs  hand  was  caUed  into  operation  to  check  it.  Whilst 
the  greater  part  of  the  plants  that  have  been  introduced 
into  our  gardens  have  undergone  a  change  by  artistical 
arrangements,  the  Araliacee  have  been  made  but  little 
use  of.  Wint^  gardens  in  the  geometrical  and  Italian  styles 
have  had  their  aue  share  of  attention  from  gardeners ;  but 
there  is  still  something  wanted  to  make  the  scene  complete. 
What  with  coloured  gravels,  earths,  broken  bricks,  &c.,  the 
winter  garden  has  a  charming  effect  from  a  distance ;  but 
the  mind  is  not  so  much  g^tifle  1  when  a  deception  is  used 
as  when  Nature  adorns,  and  man  plants  and  dresses.  When 
the  ground  is  disposed  of  in  an  artistic  style,  why  not  adorn 
the  walled  geometrical  garden  in  the  same  way  ?  The  Ivy 
tribe  is  capable  of  being  trained  in  a  thousand  ways  on  walls, 
if  the  trfuning  is  be^^  when  the  plants  are  young — as  in 
festoons,  scrolls,  pillars,  panels,  circles,  &c.,  that  would  cor- 
respond to  the  ground  plan  of  the  geometric  figures.  All 
that  is  required  when  the  Ivy  is  trained  to  the  design  is  to 
cut  it  annually  with  a  stone  chisel  to  the  precise  shape. 
It  might  be  (Juried  frirther  to  make  pillars  and  arches 
standmg  at  a  distance  from  the  wall  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
plete labyrinth;  and  why  not  in  these  days  of  fashion 
sprinkle  the  leaves  with  plaster  of  Paris  to  give  them  a 
whiteness,  and  make  rosettes  in  the  middle  of  circles.  Sec  f 
— J.  P.  SiNOiJLiB,  SUmgiieiU,  Thwrso,  N.B, 

•  Both  aboTe  tnd  b6l«w  London  Brldfe  this  rlrer  affords  the  oountrf  it 
waten  a  eonttant  and  moat  delifhtfhl  riew  of  bargw,  wherries  and  liuto 
boats.  The  prospect  Is  not  silent,  little  ressels  adorned  with  eleffance  and 
taste  hate  frequently  musieians  aboard  them.  It  is  a  receired  ca^tom 
npon  the  wat«r  to  attack  eadi  other  with  aeoffs  and  senrrilons  laogoaffe, 
and  he  that  is  obliged  to  giro  orer  is  lo<Aed  npon  as  ranqaished. 
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Should  I  do  right  in  planting  next  season  a  bed  20  feet 
long  by  6  or  8  feet  wide,  first  row  with  Variegated  Balm ; 
second  row,  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium ;  third  row,  yellow 
Calceolarias ;  fourth  row,  Atriplex  hortensis ;  fifth  row,  Gera- 
idums  (variegated  or  Scarlet  ?h  sixth  row,  Perilla  nanki- 
nensis ;  and  when  should  I  sow  tnem  ? — ^A  Touko  Gasdinkr. 

[You  will  require  strong-growing  Geraniums  for  No.  5, 
such  as  Punch  or  Trentham  Bose.  We  should  rather  have 
Penlla  for  4  instead  of  6,  but  it  will  not  much  matter.  Sow 
the  Perilla  iu  a  slight  hotbed  during  March.  You  might 
sow  the  Atriplex  at  Uie  same  time  out  of  doors.] 


able  weather,  xemovingdecajed  matter,  and  ooTering  up  iSor 
blanching  when  dry.  Fill-up  all  Tacanoies  in  Cabbage  and 
Colewort  plantations,  and  keep  the  sur&oe  about  them  oon- 
stantly  hoed  or  stirred  with  the  fork. 


SOME  GARDENS  WORTH  SEEING. 


NOBTHAMFTONSHIBB. 


yam0, 

Fftwaley  Park. 

BrockhAll 

Floore  Houm 

Atthorp  Park 

Cowteea  Hall .... 
Wakefield  Lawn.. 
Orerstone  Park... 

GMtle  Ashby 

EMtoa  Neston.... 

Welton  Place 

DelapreAbbej  ... 

Tyringham  Park., 
whaddon  Hall .... 
BOQBBS. 


Proprietor, 
Sir  C.  Knightley.Bart... 

T.  B.  Thornton.  Eaq 

General  Cartwright 

Karl  Spencer 

Sir  C.  Wake 

Duke  of  Grafton .  „ 

Lord  Oterstone 

Marquis  of  Northampton 

Earl  of  Pomfret 

Major  R.  Trevor  Clarke. 
General  Boaverie 


Oitrdener, 
Mr.  J.  Hiown... 
Mr.  Kerridge... 

Unknown  

Mr.  Smith 

Mr.  Gardiner... 
Mr.  MePherson 
Mr.  Thomas  .... 

Mr.  Beech 

Mr.  Booth 

Unkno\%n  

Mr.  Mackie 


StaHom. 

Weedon 

Wecdon 

Weedon 

Northampton 

Nortiiampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Cattle  Ashbj 

Northampton 

Crick 

Northampton 


BUCKIKOHAMSHIBB. 

W.  B.  Tjrlngham,  E»q.  Mr.  Mobbs WoWerton 

W.  S.  Lowndes,  £4»q.  ...  Mr.  Newman  ...  Wolteiton 


CARTER'S  "FLORAL  ILLUSTRATIONS." 
A  TKiTLT  beautiftd  group  is  this  No.  14,  of  "  Floral  lUas- 
trations."  There  is  Godetia  roseo-alba,  in  the  centre  like  a 
bhishing  bride;  with  TropsBolum  migus  porpurenm  like  an 
Ethiopian  guard  of  the  zenana  on  one  side,  and  Mimulus 
tigridioides,  like  bright  attendant  damsels  around ;  Olarkia 
pnlcherrima  integripetala,  as  a  brilliant  and  brave  bride- 
groom as  her  support;  the  blue  Gilia  laciniata,  and  Kaul- 
nissia  atroviolacea  as  emblems  of  constancy;  surmounted 
l^  the  standards  of  Lupinus  albo-cocoineus,  and  Swainsonia 
splendens  as  ensigns  of  prosperity.  The  whole  is  brilliant, 
excellently  balanced,  and  artistically  arranged,  creditable 
alike  to  Mr.  Andrews,  the  artist,  and  to  the  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  the  florists. 


work:  for  the  weee:. 

KITCHEN  OABDBN. 

It  is  hoped  that,  in  accordance  with  repeated  instructions  to 
that  efi'ect,  the  operations  of  wheeling  manure  and  trenching- 
np  vacant  quarters  in  this  department  have  been  regularly 
and  systematically  followed  up  in  all  favourable  weather ; 
let  this  be  continued  as  often  as  opportunity  offers.  All 
green  refuse  and  decaying  matter  when  trenched  in  to  be 
strewed  over  with  lime  to  hasten  decomposition  and  to 
destroy  insects ;  choose,  also,  dry  frosty  mornings  to  fork-up 
groond  previously  trenched,  so  as  to  get  the  surlace  in  good 
working  order.  Beans,  embrace  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  sowing  in  well-prepared  g^und  the  second  crop 
of  these,  imd  also  the  second  crop  of  Peas ;  a  few  of  the 
latter  should  also  be  sown  in  boxes,  pans,  or  flower-pots,  to 
be  in  readiness  in  case  of  any  fEiilure  from  such  causes  as 
frost  or  vermin.  Be  careM  to  keep  a  good  supply  of  figure- 
d-traps constantly  set,  as  there  are  none  better  for  keeping 
down  mice.  Peas  and  Beans  appearing  above  ground  to  be 
watched  for  the  destruction  of  slugs  by  dusting  with  quick- 
lime. Carrots,  a  warm  border  to  be  chosen  for  sowing  £arly 
Horn,  with  Short-top  Badishes  in  neat  drills  alternately,  to 
be  covered  with  light  sandy  soil  and  protected  with  mats, 
straw,  or  fern.  Cauliflowers,  the  plants  under  hand-lights 
require  frequent  attention,  keep  the  surface  stirred,  dust 
with  lime  or  charcoal-dust.  A  good  plan  to  catch  slugs 
among  these  is  to  split  large  Carrots,  and  to  lav  them  be- 
tween the  plants.  By  picking  them  off  on  mild  mornings 
the  number  may  be  considerably  reduced.  Endive,  see  that 
the  hardy  varieties  of  this  and  of  Letiuee  on  sloping  banks 
or  borders  are  properly  protected  and  looked  over  in  £Eivoar- 


FLOWXB  OASDSN. 

The  absence  of  frost  from  the  ground  has  permittedt  and 
possibly  will  continue  to  permit,  a  variety  of  works  ind- 
dental  to  this  department.  Borders  not  cleaned  and  dressed 
should  at  once  be  finished.  Fuchsias  and  recently  moved 
plants  should  be  protected.  In  the  pinetum  a  little  pro- 
tection may  be  afi'orded  to  Pinuses  of  doubtful  hardihood. 
We  repeat  these  instructions,  assuming  that  the  weather 
has  b^^ed  some  of  us  into  forgetfulness  of  winter,  the 
approach  of  which  is  unusually  delayed.  Dahlia  roots  to  be 
occasionally  examined  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
damp. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Continue  the  operations  of  pruning  and  nailing  the  hardier 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  at  every  available  opportunity.  Prune 
eepaUer  Apples  and  Pears,  and  fork-up  the  ground  about 
them  in  firbety  weather  to  destroy  insects.  In  the  orohaxd 
thin-out  cross  and  crowded  branches  from  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Quinces ;  scrape  off  moss  and  lichen  from  the  stems,  and 
dress  both  these  and  the  espalier  trees  with  a  mixture  of 
quicklime  and  clay  brought  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paint. 
If  frost  prevail  stir  up  i3so  the  soil  well  with  the  hoe  or  fork 
close  under  the  walls  and  fences ;  such  places  afford  a  ready 
refrige  for  slugs  and  other  vermin  to  hide  in  in  security.  It 
is  not  a  bad  plan  to  shake  a  little  quicklime  over  the  earth 
thus  disturbed. 

OBBBKHOUSE  AND  CONSBBVATOBT. 

The  nature  of  the  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year 
demands  particular  caution  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  the 
excess  of  artificial  heat  and  the  cold  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  preserve  in  this  department  that  happy 
medium  of  heat  suited  to  the  habito  of  the  plants.  l%e 
continuance  of  weather  which  may  be  termed  mild  still 
allows  the  admission  of  abundance  of  air.  The  plants,  when 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  late  and  present  fitvourable 
weather  have  been  and  are  freely  used,  will  exhibit  in  the 
deep  healthy  green  of  the  leaves  and  their  frequent  demand 
for  water  the  favourable  effects  of  such  treatment.  Keep 
the  conservatory  at  a  temperature  of  about  45^  by  night, 
raising  it  to  55**  in  the  day,  with  plenty  of  air  at  every 
favourable  opportunity,  and  the  house  may  have  60"  or  65" 
by  sun  heat  without  injury.  Keep  the  atmosphere  mode- 
rately moist,  as  much  for  the  preservation  of  the  flowers  as 
for  the  comfort  of  the  visitors.  Stove  plants  will  take  no 
iiVJury  for  a  few  days  iu  this  temperature ;  but  hardwooded 
greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Heatiis,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time  in  such  a  tem- 
perature. The  greenhouse  in  the  generality  of  places  is  a 
mixed  affair,  where  hardwooded  and  softwooded  plants  are 
obliged  to  be  together.  In  such  places  a  compromise  must  be 
made  in  the  treatment  by  keeping  them  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  Heaths  and  other  Cape  plants  require,  smd  yet  suffi- 
ciently warm  for  Pelargoniums,  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  Ac. 
Arrange  the  plants  in  groups,  so  that  air  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Heaths  and  other  hiurdwooded  plants  at  times  when 
it  would  be  izgurious  to  the  softwooded  plants. 

STOVE. 

The  season  is  not  yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  allow  an 
increase  of  temperature.  A  steady  heat,  ranging  between 
6(f  and  65**,  may  be  sustained  if  the  weather  continues  open. 
The  occurrence  of  frost  will  demand  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, and  if  it  fidls  to  60"  in  severe  weather  no  harm  wul  be 
done.  Recollect  always  that  stove  plants  as  well  as  others 
require  fresh  air  in  favourable  weather.  Some  few  Orchids 
wiU  now  be  in  active  growth,  these  must  be  fed  with  mois- 
ture supplied  as  opportunities  allow. 

PITS  AND  HUMES. 

These  must  be  well  protected  in  severe  weather,  and 
abundance  of  air  to  be  given  to  Intermediate  Stocks,  Migno- 
nette, and  Violets  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Eari^- 
potted  Tulips  and  Hyadnths  under  ashes,  tan,  or  leaf  mould 
will  begin  to  draw,  therefore  remove  them  to  the  odd  pit. 
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DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHSN  GABDBN. 

Whsbled^  trenched,  and  dug  as  opportunity  offered,  and 
saved  prunings  for  charring  and  borning  lots  of  weeds, 
rubbish,  and  soil  too  old  to  be  of  fkrther  use.  Trenched  up 
in  ridg^  the  ground  from  which  Asparagus  had  been  taken 
for  forcing,  and  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  took  up  too  much, 
as  we  expected  more  company  to  use  it  than  we  have  had. 
No  doubt  the  Asparagus  will  be  usefhl,  and  be  used,  but  in 
ismall  gardens  and  establishments  it  is  something  like  waste 
to  have  Asparagus  too  often,  and  this  is  one  instance  among 
many,  that  for  a  house  to  be  well  and  regularly  supplied 
from  the  garden,  and  extras  at  the  right  time,  the  gardens 
should  have  intelligence  of  what  is  contemplated,  as  soon,  if 
not  sooner,  than  either  the  managers  of  the  farm,  or  the 
kitchen.  Much  unpleasantness  is  often  the  result  of  the 
gardener  being  obliged  to  guess  in  tiliese  matters,  and  often 
thus  judg^g  wrong.  For  want  of  this  information  we  have 
known  scores  of  cases  in  which  there  has  been  abundance 
of  forced  vegetables  in  the  garden  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
earlier  or  later  than  was  desirable.  This  would  make  no 
difference  in  establishments  where  Httle  change  is  made  in 
the  requirements,  company  or  no  company ;  but  it  is  un- 
pleasant in  all  cases,  and  those  seem  to  be  the  naturally 
rig^t  ones,  in  which  we  would  testify  our  attention  to  our 
friends,  by  placing  before  them  things  not  in  season. 

AsPABAous  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  winter-forced  ve- 
getables, but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  expensive,  when  it  is 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  forced  in  pits  and  frames,  bb 
the  roots  are  then  useless  when  d<»ie  with,  except  as  forming 
part  of  the  compost  oar  charring-heap.  These  roots  require 
to  be  three  or  four  years  old  before  forcing,  we  mean  from 
the  time  of  sowing  or  planting-out  one-year  seedlings.  We 
have  had  it  pret^  fair  the  second  year,  but  that  is  not 
ge&erfd.  The  only  consolation  for  sudi  waste  is  the  benefit 
axising  from  rotation  of  crops,  as  we  have  tried  no  crop  that 
did  not  rejoice  to  come  after  an  Asparagus-bed  when  the 
ground  was  well  trenched-up  and  mellowed.  To  escape 
this  wasto,  however,  and  in  cases  where  much  Asparagus  is 
required,  it  is  better  to  have  permanent  beds  to  be  forced 
by  dung  or  hot  water,  the  tops  being  encouraged  to  grow 
early,  so  ae  to  ripen  early  in  the  autumn.  Had  we  a  great 
supply  to  i»roduce  we  would  take  up  a  piece  of  an  old  bed  to 
ftoroe  on  the  top  of  a  mild  hotbed  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  use  about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  for 
friture  crops  would  depend  principally  on  peimanent  beds, 
if  we  could  have  them,  and  could  induce  an  employer  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  making  them. 

Then»  to  heat  such  permanent  beds  with  dung  and  tree 
leaves,  we  would  clear  out  a  i^>ace  for  a  single  bed — say 
30  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep — saving  the  best 
auzfaoe  soil,  and  removing  the  under  sou.  We  would  build 
«  four-indi  wall  round  this  opening,  or  at  least  oa  the  sides, 
making  this  wall  not  perpendicular  but  sloping  a  little  to 
the  ground.  We  would  then  make  a  pit  in  the  centre,  also 
with  four-inch  work,  so  as  to  have  18  inches  for  linings ;  the 
walls  of  the  pit  would  be  3  feet  in  height,  and  the  lower 
half  should  be  pigeon-holed.  Then  inside  the  pit  to  the 
height  of  the  pigeon-holes  we  would  fill  in  boulders,  clinkers, 
brickbats,  <Slc.,  placed  as  openly  as  possible,  and  finish  with 
rough  gravel,  and  then  a  thin  layer  of  fine  gravel  to  prevent 
the  earth  going  down.  We  would  then  fill  up  with  15  inches 
of  fine,  ric^,  light  soil,  plant  all  over  witii  nice  young  plants 
about  7  inches  apart,  cover  3  inches,  and  encourage  vigorous 
giowth.  The  linings  to  be  filled  with  hot  dung  and  leaves 
wheB  the  plants  are  to  be  excited,  filling  onfy  the  lower 
pavt  of  the  lining  at  first.  The  top  of  the  pit  to  be  covered 
with  a  flat  span  roof,  made  of  glass,  or  even  one  of  boards  or 
aaphalt.  In  the  latter  case  the  Asparagus  would  require  to 
stand  in  the  sun  before  it  is  used  sevwal  days  after  being  cut. 
If  the  one  wall  be  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  common 
sashes  of  the  requisite  width  may  be  laid  on  from  back  to 
front.  For  a  bed  to  be  so  heated  by  linings  the  width  should 
net  be  more  than  fVom  8  feet  8  iiKshes  to  4f  feet.  We  have 
anpposed  that  the  pit  should  not  be  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  but  if  such  a  pit  were  1  foot  or  18  inches  above  the 
surfiu;e  the  plants  would  thrive  equally  well,  and  all  the 
*  labour  of  moving  the  subsoil  be  avoided  or  nearly  so.    The 


rough  stones  in  the  bottom  of  suA  a  pit  permits  the  heat  to 
excite  the  roots  gently  before  it  is  necessary  to  bank  up  the 
linings  to  the  top  of  the  bed. 

For  succession  early  'crops  in  the  open  ground,  where 
manure  is  plentiftil,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  raised  bed 
or  two,  with  a  pathway  of  from  2  feet  in  width,  and  sunk 
2  feet  at  the  sk&s ;  the  sides  supported  by  stakes  and  any 
rough  slabs  left  open,  and  an  edging-boird  or  rail  along 
each  side  some  8  inches  higher  than  the  bed.  These  trenches 
may  also  be  filled  with  fermenting  material,  and  be  elearod 
out  early  in  summer,  to  prevent  the  roots  running  into  it, 
as  they  must  be  coii^ed  to  the  bed.  As  soon -as  the  ^oots 
begin  to  move  the  earth  above  them,  some  spare  sashes  may 
be  laid  across  the  beds,  or  a  temporary  rail  or  pole  may  be 
placed  down  the  middle,  and  a  i^ece  of  calico  stretched  over 
it,  to  keep  out  the  firost.  Additional  covering  can  be  given 
in  severe  weather.  We  have  not  such  a  bed  at  present,  aa 
we  are  so  short  of  fermenting  material,  but  we  have  found 
such  beds  most  useful  and  economical.  Sea-kale  and 
Bhubarb  may  be  forwarded  out  of  doors  by  either  of  theae 
modes. 

When  early  AsparagpM,  &c.,  is  grown  in  permanent  beds 
and  pits,  witi  the  assistance  of  hot  water,  the  beds  need  not 
be  so  deep,  and  they  may  be  of  any  width  up  to  6  feet,  so  aa 
to  be  managed  by  two  pipes  for  bottom  heat.  Glass  would 
be  the  best  covering,  and  the  same  sashes  would  do  for  other 
things  in  summer.  linings,  of  course,  woiild  be  unneceasaary, 
2Jt  feet  would  be  quite  deep  enough,  and  half  of  that  might 
be  above  the  surface  level,  if  straw  were  tied  on  the  expoaed 
outside  walL  On  the  bottom  we  would  place  2  inohee  of 
concrete,  so  sloped  as  to  secure  drainage ;  on  this  two  four- 
inch  pipes,  so  as  to  divide  the  space  equally,  and  between 
them,  and  over  them  for  4  inches,  pack  loosely  with  dinkeis, 
stones,  &c.,  and  over  these  1  inch  of  clean  pebbled  gravel, 
and  then  the  soiL  Every  10  feet  or  so  along  the  sides  we 
would  have  a  narrow  round  drain-pipe  of  the  smallest  sise 
striding  up,  so  that  we  could  send  air  and  moisture  into 
this  chamber  of  stones  at  pleasure,  and  stop  the  holes  when 
we  liked,  and  by  this  means  also  regulate  the  atmosphesic 
heat. 

To  meet  some  other  inquiries,  we  will  advert  to  two  modes 
of  managing  Asparagus  out  of  doors.  First,  in  stiff  claj 
s<»ls  where  the  suiiGace  soil  is  very  thin,  the  following  plan 
has  answered  very  well.  A  space  is  marked  off — say,  6  feet 
in  width,  during  the  winter,  all  the  good  surface  soil  is  kid 
aside  in  a  ridge,  a  foot  of  the  day  or  nearly  so  is  also  taken 
out  and  laid  in  a  ridge,  a  lot  of  grass,  prunings  of  hedges, 
trees,  Ac,  is  placed  in  the  trench,  set  fire  to,  and  covered 
with  the  clay,  and  when  that  is  well  shattered  at  least,  if 
not  thoroughly  burned,  it  is  thrown  out  as  a  ridge  on  the 
other  side,  and  then  until  the  sjwring  all  the  prunings  and 
rubbish  are  thrown  into  this  trench,  making  a  sort  of  rubbish- 
heap  for  everything  that  has  a  little  hardness  in  it.  Then 
about  April  this  iscorered  over  with  long  litter  and  some  drag, 
and  the  two  ridges  with  a  little  leaf  mould  mixed  together, 
are  then  thrown  over  the  litter,  making  a  first-rate  bed  for 
ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  In  winter  the 
bed  is  ridged-up,  the  sticks  and  prunings  below  keeping  it 
light  and  securing  drainage.  The  Asparagus  is  planted 
when  from  1  to  2  inches  in  height,  watered,  and  covered  with 
rich  leaf  mould  and  dung,  and  thus  a  bed  or  two  are  made 
every  year  to  supjdy  the  place  of  the  plants  taken  up  for 
forcing. 

The  other  mode  is  more  applicable  where  circumstanosB 
are  more  favourable.  Trench  moderately  deep  in  winter, 
adding  a  fair  portion  of  manure,  loosening  the  subsoil  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  level.  Mark  out  into  two-feet  ridges 
m  spring,  spread  the  roots  of  the  plants  out  on  the  rid^ea, 
cover  with  rich  light  soil,  and  mulch  and  water  when  osn- 
venient  in  summer.  We  rather  prefer  these  two  or  two-aad- 
a-half-feet  ridges  to  beds.  Plant  one  row  on  each.  Thej 
soon  spread.  In  planting  after  the  plants  are  growing,  do 
not  let  the  roots  get  dry.  From  what  cause  we  know  nol, 
but  in  planting  Asparagus  the  plantation  succeeds  better 
when  the  plants  are  grown  2  inches  or  so,  than  when  they 
are  not  started.  Some  prefer  sowing,  but  the  seedUags 
must  be  thinned  considerably,  or  the  plants  will  be  so  close 
together  as  to  injure  each  other.  On  the  whole  we  prefer 
sowing  in  nursery-beds  and  then  transplanting.  One-year- 
old  seedlings  are  rather  the  beet,  tiiough  two  or  more  yean 
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old  do  Tery  well  if  extra  care  is  given  to  them.  Had  a  lot  of 
seed  washed  oat  and  dried  to  be  ready  for  sowing.  Some 
mice  are  yer j  fond  of  it,  and  so  they  are  of  Sea-kale  seed ; 
and  fly  and  sings  will  soon  make  inquiries  after  the  seed- 
leaves. 

BOTTOM  HEAT. 

We  find  we  have  littie  room,  and,  perhaps,  as  little  oc- 
casion to  mention  particulars  in  other  depajrtments,  as  last 
week's  work  was  so  similar  to  this.  A  word  or  two  on  bottom 
beat  by  hot  water,  as  suggested  by  the  above  subject,  and 
tlie  interesting  article  by  "  W.  W.,"  at  page  314,  may  be 
ipsii^  as  much  in  place,  though  we  draw  rather  on  our  general 
experience  instead  of  the  practice  of  the  week.  We  quite 
agree  with  "W.  W.,"  that  it  is  very  easy  to  have  the 
heating-pipes  too  far  from  the  material  to  be  heated.  Wh«i 
we  called  at  Crewe  Hall,  the  very  intelligent  gardener,  Mr. 
Whittaker,  was  having  the  pipes  beneath  his  Pine-bed 
elevated  so  that  only  a  few  inches  of  rough  stone  should 
intervene  between  them  and  the  plunging  medium,  or  the 
ea^rtk  in  which  the  Pines  were  planted.  In  other  respects 
we  do  not  agree  with  "  W.  W."  Of  the  plans  given,  we 
prefer  a  and  c,  and  c  will  be  most  economical.  In  a,  there 
ifl  no  reason  why  the  pipes  should  not  be  nearer  the  top  of 
the  chamber.  We  like  his  plan  d  worst,  not  merely  for 
the  reasons  he  hints  at  about  the  i-oots,  but  chiefly  because 
the  earth  round  the  pipes,  just  as  it  becomes  dry  and  more 
porous,  will  cease  to  bo  a  good  conductor.  It  wiU  then 
act  much  the  same  as  dry  litter,  dry  moss,  or  dry  cocoa-nut 
refose  round  a  warm  pipe.  It  might  seem  out  of  place  to 
enter  at  length  into  this  subject,  and  we  hope  that  others 
win  meet  "  W.  W.'s  **  views.  We  will  just  allude  to  two 
ideas,  the  first,  instanced  above,  that  moist  heat  will  rise 
more  easily  than  dry  heat ;  and  secondly,  confined  air  is  a 
bad  conductor  of  the  heat  given  off.  A  slight  modification 
of  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Lane  would  prevent  the  confine- 
ment of  air  in  chamber  A,  and  by  means  of  a  few  small 
open  pipes  between  the  earth  and  wall  to  be  stoi^>ed  at 
pleasure,  we  could  prevent  stagnation  of  air  and  extreme 
dryness  round  the  pipes  in  c.  That  to  us  seems  the  best  of 
the  four  modes  represented,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  the  pit  more  than  half  the  depth.  All  the  brickwork 
and  the  mass  of  rubble  below  the  pipes  are  so  much  work 
and  expense  for  nothing.  We  would  place  the  pipes  nearer 
the  sides,  so  as  to  equalise  the  distances,  fix  them  half  an 
inch  above  a  smooth  bed  of  concrete,  fill  the  space  between 
with  rough  rubble,  and  cover  with  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
same,  finising  with  small  pebbles  of  gravel.  Heat  will 
be  absorbed  in  such  circumstances  according  to  the  density 
of  the  material.  The  stones  and  clinkers  are  dense  and 
good  conductors,  air  is  light,  and  when  confined  and  dry  a 
bad  conductor ;  make  it  movable  and  moist  and  it  will  carry 
heat  through  every  opening.  Any  simpler  mode  of  doing 
so  than  is  referred  to  above  we  consider  to  be  of  importance. 
We  have  known  many  cases  in  which  by  such  a  simple 
aiode  failures  have  been  made  successes. — &.  F, 


COVENT  GABDE:S"  MAEKET.-Jan.  2. 

The  market  is  »tiU  well  f applied  with  TeKetables ;  bat  if  the  frost  which 
hat  lost  tf-t  in  continue,  a  faliing  off  may  be  lucked  fur,  more  especially  ait 
th«  le«8  hardy  kinds  of  vegetables  are,  fioro  the  unusual  mildness  of  the 
MUUD,  fai  a  growioi?  state,  foil  of  juice*,  and  consequently  u  ore  liabto 
to  injury  from  frost.  Pmett  are  ^uthcient  for  the  tienmnd;  botuouse 
Grapes  may  still  be  bud  in  good  condition  ;  and  Apples  bnd  Peuri*  are  of  the 
ume  kmdH  as  named  in  previous  reports,  the  latter  growing  daiiy  mure 
•earee,  particularly  the  finer  Miuiplc«.  Cobsi  ure  now  brinxiuK  froiu'SO^.  to 
lOOt.  per  100  lbs.,  and  for  those  of  very  superior  qudlitj  piice^  rule  still 
higher.  Fresh  impurtations  have  como  in  of  Fretcb  bulaUs,  ivnoive,  wnd 
Lettuce ;  and  some  urteu  Teas  from  Algeria  are  also  lu  be  bua.  Cut 
flowers  principally  conbi«-t  of  Orchids,  Camellias,  Ericas,  Rcnes,  Acacias, 
Ptiargomuais,  a  few  AEaleaa,  Chrtoimas  Kuses,  Violet',  Early  TiUipa, 
tad  KarciMOA. 

FJKUIT. 


f.  d.     t.  d 

Apples i  sieve    1    6(o4  0 

Apiioots doa.    0    0      0  0 

FlW doz.    0    9      0  0 

Alberts  &  Nuts  100 1 b«.  60    0    90  0 

Ql«pes,Hotdous«....ift.    *    0      R  0 

Foreign 10      2  0 

MuacAts 6    0    10  0 

Umons \09    6    0    10  0 

Jietont each    5    0      5  0 


p.  d.  a.  d 

Mulberries qqart    0  OtoO  0 

Nectarines  ..« 0  0  0  9 

Oranges 100    4  0  10  0 

Peiches  0  0  0  0 

Peats bOHli.    8  0  13  0 

UeftK-rt ^aieve    2  6  ■  ff  «> 

Pine  Apples lb.    3  «  i>  0 

Pomegrunutes chcIi    0  3  0  6 

Wuluutii bush.  14  U  20  u 


VSOSTABIiXS. 


8. 

Aaparagas handle  6 

beans.  Broad......  bosh.  0 

Kidaey 100  3 

Beet,  Red doz.  1 

Broccoli  handle  0 

Bnueels  Sprootai  sieve  I 

Cabbage  ^ dos.  0 

Capsicuma 100  0 

Carrots  hanch  0 

Caolifiower doz.  8 

Celery  ...„^ bundle  1 

Cacombera  .........each  1 

Endive    ...„ score  1 

Fennel  bunch  0 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish  ...  buadlo  1 


d.    a. 
OtolO 
0      0 


6 
0 
9 
6 
9 
0 
f 
0 
6 
0 
3 
3 
8 
3 
6 


6 
1 
3 
3 
1 
0 
0 
6 
2 
3 
S 
0 
0 
0 
4 


Le^a bunch 

Lettace  score 

Maahrooni  pottle 

Muftd.  *  Creis,  ponnet 

Onkna bushel 

piekHug quart 

Pandey bnneh 

Parsoipa  .„ doa. 

Peas btiah. 

Potatoes  ...» saek 

Radishes  doa.  bnnohea 
Rhubarb  ........  bundle 

Savoys per  dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach sieve 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

PsmvLAfr— <iBiiA»inu  (Constant  Reader ,  F,  IT.).— Hie  Prlmnla  flowers 
are  cviduntty  very  large,  bat  we  can  say  no  more,  for  ihey  were  flattened 
and  braided  by  the  posuge  panehee.  The  Oeranium  with  tiie  leaves  rayed 
with  yellow  and  green  would  be  oscfal  a»  a  herder  plant  if  of  dwarf  habit. 

HoT-WATXK  Appakatos. — A.  8.  8.  wishes  to  know  where  "Bishi^** 
hot-water  apparutas,*'  described  in  oar  Vol.  XXV.,  p.  131,  can  be  obtained ■ 

GAaoaKBaa'  Umom  ( W,  B.  O,  A.),  —  Combinations,  whether  smoBg 
emplojcrs  or  thote  they  employ,  are  erroneoun  in  principle  and  always 
have  for  tbcir  result  more  misery  than  benefit.  The  reason  for  tUa  ia 
obviuUK— wages,  like  all  other  prices,  a<  e  regulated  by  the  reiative  mrnomviM 
of  the  supply  and  the  demand.  If  there  are  more  gardeners  than  en* 
ployerx,  "Aaxes  will  be  low  in  defiance  of  any  union  among  the  gardeneis. 
If  gardeuTrt  were  few  and  eotpluyers  many,  wages  would  be  high  lb 
defiance  of  any  anion  among  the  employers. 

ViNsa  roa  a  OanaNHOUSB  (^N^MTt^er). '-Seven  Vines  in  a  house  oidf 
24  feet  long  are  too  many.  We  t»hoald  plant  two  Blade  Hamburghs,  two 
Black  Champions,  and  one  Royal  Ifasoadine,  which  ia  a  White  Grape. 

Pbaks  [O.  f.}.— The  gentleman  who«*e  name  you  mention  is  no  authority 
on  such  subject;*.  His  inforraatkon  is  all  obtained  second  hund,  and  ii  not 
judiciously  selected  or  applied.  We  shall  next  week  give  an  article  on  aU 
Mr.  Hnynhe's  Pears,  in  which  you  will  get  eveiy  information  respecting 
them.  The  two  Pears  yon  mention  are  not  varieties  of  any  merit,  and  they 
have  never  been  tried  in  this  country. 

Botanical  Tsrxs  ( ]•— Henalow's  "Dictionary  of  Botanical TerfliB " 

and  Loudon's  '*  Hurtus  Britannicud  "  together  will  famish  yoa  with  all  the 
explauatiuns  and  translations  you  require. 

Dbibd  PLima  raoM  Spaim  (Prtinico/a).— TUey  are  mo»t  probably  eidwiT 
the  6t.  Catherine  or  the  D'Agen,  both  well-known  varietlea  as  good  lor 
preserving  and  drying.  Wu  donbt  very  much  whether  the  kernela  will 
germinate,  trnd  if  they  do  it  is  still  more  doubtful  whether  the  seedlingt 
would  at  all  resemble  the  parents.  You  may  eow  the  sconce  now  aboc^an 
inch  below  the  surface  in  pota,  and  keep  them  plunged  in  a  greenhouse. 

Work  on  Gakobnino  (T,  B,  D.]-— For  twenty  pofltage  stamps  you  ena 
have  **  The  Garden  Manual"  from  our  office  free  by  post.  You  will  find  aa 
answer  to  your  question  in  that.  Tbw  Walchcren  JSrocooU  may  be  obtaiaeA 
fur  table  throughout  the  year. 

6AMn  pon  CuTTiMos  (T.).— The  sand,  of  whidi  jou  enclosed  a  aaamle, 
will  do  very  well  for  the  purpose. 

TwxLVB  Sfiow  Chktsanthemous  (Jas,  Whitehead). — Jardin  de8pl«ate% 
yellow;  Beverley,  «hite;  Her  Majesty,  blush;  Autoneiii.  salmon  orange; 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  white,  witli  salpbor  centre;  Sparkler,  bright 
orange ;  Cleopatra,  blush,  with  rosy  shade ;  Aim^'e  Ferri(^re,  beantifhlly 
tipped;  Little  Utttry,  oiougc;  Lord  Palmerston,  rose  amaranth;  Queen  of 
England,  bluth ;  and  General  SUde,  Indian  red. 

Hkatimo  a  Vihbby  {if.  H.  J*.).— We  would  advise  the  sinking  of  the 
furnace  low  enough  and  have  a  back  flue  of  bricks  fur  G  or  8  feet,  and  then 
use  earthenware  pipes*  bat  tfotless  than  9  inches  in  diameter.  If  yoa  go 
round  the  ends  as  well  as  the  front,  tuere  should  be  a  square  cesspooUMke 
place  at  each  turning  for  the  pipes  to  end  on,  and  that  being  covered  with 
a  tile,  you  can  take  it  oft  and  send  a  brush  through  the  pipes  at  any  time. 
We  think  a  small  flue  of  bricks  would  be  aa  cheap  unless  you  can  obtain 
pipes  handy.  For  merely  keeping  frost  out  a  biick  Arnott's  stove  woold  he 
the  simplest. 

Pbacb  and  V-ETTxnTST.  Buns  Fat-mno  {A  Constant  Reader),  —  Yoar 
wood  iK  very  weak  and  a  little  green,  and  if  the  soil  wus  at  all  dry  the  bode 
would  be  apt  to  fall  independently  of  the  wa»hing  with  Gishurst  eompomid. 
The  waahiag  is  always  apt  to  unsettle  the  buds.  Hu^Tever,  we  would 
syringe  the  trees  with  clear  water,  and  give  a  little  wuter  at  the  roots. 
We  cut  through  most  of  the  fruit-buds  which  you  scut,  and  found  them  all 
perfe^.  You  should  have  tried  the  washing  at  hwlf  the  strength  if  von 
had  any  doub».  However,  we  think  you  will  have  more  good  buda  tOMi 
yon  imagioe. 

AcoBMS  FOB  PLAKTitiO  (  W.  K.  ^.).— In  some  cases  that  we  know  of  tha 
children  of  foresters  or  others  wliu  have  the  privilege  <W  picking  up  acoma 
in  woods,  &.:.,  sell  them  at  to  much  per  bushel  to  neighbauiing  nnrserymen 
or  otlicis  who  cither  want  them  tlit'Ui&rlve8  or  didpusc  of  them  to  those 
who  do  want  them.  We  have  kno»n  them  gathered  and  stored  away  for 
the  U(ie  ot  game  in  winter,  and  in  rural  districts  where  they  were  plentiful 
have  bad  »core«  of  bushels  picked  up  for  a  shilling  a>bu»hel.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  ubiaib  any  except  from  collectors,  whom  probably  eome  naraeryman 
will  put  yuu  in  the  way  of  finding  out. 

Ct^TTiNO  Back  Camellias  {A,  C).— Camellias  bear  cutting  back  aa  well 
as  any  p!ant  tbut  c<<uid  Ivs  named,  provided  they  are  healthy.  The  beet 
time  to  do  it  is  immt-diately  after  they  hav«  dune  flowering.  If  cut  hack 
to  the  ola  wood  yuu  cannot  h<^  for  many  flowers  next  year.  If  yoa  eaa 
place  them  in  u  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  syringe  them  frtqnently,  it  wOl 
greatly  facilitate  their  burtiting  into  growth. 
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OuspmRs  TO  Covxm  ▲  SuMMSB-HonsK  THAT  IS  Shaded  amd  8u&- 
iioDKDKD  WITH  Tkebs  ( W.  H.  B.).—In  your  oaxe  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
It7,  as  it  ean  be  trained  to  any  shape,  and  ita  appearance  is  always  good. 
Ton  might  try  some  Clematis,  as  C.  ritalha  or  C.  montana,  or  a  Honeysuckle 
or  hardy  Jaraoine;  bat  these  plants  wonld  only  endesToor  to  reach  the 
boughs  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  ft-om  them  puth  on  to  the  light.  By 
planting  some  of  the  Variegated  Ivy  along  with  the  green,  so  as  to  malce 
•tripes  or  panels  where  there  was  space,  a  very  good  effeet  wonld  be  pro- 
dueed.  Yon  might,  hoirerer,  try  a  Rose  or  two,  an  erergreen  Honey> 
fuekle,  or  a  Gotoneaster;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  we 
haTe  little  hope  of  their  succeeding  well.  Cotoneaster  microphylla  is, 
howerer,  a  nsefnl  plant,  and  may,  perhaps,  work  in. 

Maxuto  a  Hbdob  out  op  Nakbd  Tbw  Tbbbs  (A  8ub$eriber).'-We 
fear  it  is  hopeless  to  make  a  good  oompaci  hedge  out  of  trees  12  feet  high 
that  are  naked  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  the  trees  have  never  been  pruned  at 
all,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  upper  boughs  may  be  bent  down  and 
Beeored  to  their  plaee  flrroly,  and  a  tolerable  face  obtained  with  a  little  good 
management  and  patience.  If,  however,  the  tops  have  been  cut  into  form 
and  the  bottoms  are  naked  for  5  or  6  feet,  the  above  plan  will  hardly  do ;  and 
It  would  be  as  well  to  remove  much  of  the  earth  near  the  collar  of  the 
present  plants  and  replace  it  with  fresh  soil,  which,  if  possible,  ought  also 
to  be  raised  something  like  a  ridge,  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity,  and  on 
this  plant  some  more  dwarf  Yew  trees.  A  otrefhl  attention  to  mulching 
and  watering  in  eirly  su  nmer  will  enable  them  to  start,  though  their  pro- 
gress will  be  slow,  and  it  will  be  better  than  depending  on  the  old  plants 
breaking  out  at  bottom.  We  are  always  no  willing  to  recommend  the 
dertmction  of  a  Tew  hedge,  otherwise  iu  removal  and  the  replanting  of 
young  plants  in  fresh  soil  would  accomplish  the  formation  of  a  nice  hedge 
of  some  4  feet  high  or  so  in  the  least  time,  and  appearance  wonld  be  all  in 
favour  of  the  Utter  mo  le.  Yew  trees  may  be  most  successfully  planted  in 
September,  but  any  time  from  that  month  till  May  will  da  They  may 
also  be  cut  almost  at  any  time ;  but  it  is  often  done  in  August,  as  the 
growth  is  finished  then. 

Stabttmo  a  Vihbbt,  Ac.  {A  Younq  Gardiner).— -To  have  your  Grapes 
by  the  first  week  in  June  you  must  shut  up  your  vinery  and  begin  forcing 
the  first  week  of  January.  Both  the  Vines  and  Peaches  should  be  synnged 
till  the  former  burst  into  leaf,  and  the  latter  are  opening  their  blooms. 
After  that  you  should  discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe  altogether,  unless 
red  spider  makes  its  appearance.  While  the  Peaches  are  in  bloom  you  must 
see  that  the  atmosphere  is  dry  till  the  pollen  takes  effect.  We  do  not 
approve  of  syringing  Vines  after  they  have  formed  leaves ;  but  keep  up  the 
aioUture  by  sprinklings  of  the  floor,  and  gentle  evaporation  fh>m  the  pipes 
or  floes.  To  ripen  Black  Umnbnrghs  in  September  in  your  greenhouse 
▼err  liule  fire  heat  is  necessary.  The  Vines  should  be  allowed  to  start  of 
their  own  accord  m  a  greenhouse  temperature;  and  presuming  that  you 
can  clear  out  the  plants  by  the  end  of  May,  and  the  summer  be  a  fine  one, 
yon  need  not  use  fire  except  when  the  Vines  are  iu  bloom,  and  in  dull  cold 
weather,  and  as  soon  as  the  Grapes  begin  to  change  colour,  when  fire  heat 
is  necessary  to  prevent  a  cold  f>cagnant  atmosphere,  which  is  not  favourable 
to  the  Vine  in  any  stage  of  growth,  but  particularly  when  in  bloom  and 
ookraring.  To  enter  fhlly  into  all  that  your  questions  embrace  would  require 
a  lengthened  treatise,  and  we  would  recommend  you  to  get  a  work  on  the, 
T^e.  Figs  require  protection  from  severe  frost,  and  it  may  be  effected  in 
many  ways  by  mats,  or  fern  or  straw,  either  of  which  materiala  will  do. 

Sbbdlixo  Applb  (T.  Q.H.).—Ywa  seedling  Apple  is  most  excellent* 
Let  OS  know  all  about  it,  and  tell  us  what  is  to  be  the  name  of  it. 

Wibb  vor  Espalibbs  (2>-  M,  P.).— Yes,  wire  will  suit  admirably,  and 
look  much  neater  than  wood,  and,  of  course,  last  much  longer.  But  why 
have  stone  pillars  ?  Iron  uprights  and  strainers,  the  same  as  for  a  wire 
fenee,  wonld  be  much  lighter  in  appearance,  and  be  less  in  the  way  than 
■tooe  pillars.  We  shonld  have  the  wires  lu  Inches  apart.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  having  the  shoots  of  the  fruit  trees  any  closer  together. 

^WoBK  OM  Collbctino,  Ao.,  Natttbal  Histobt  Spbcimbns  ( W,  C.  C.).— 
There  is  no  work  known  to  ns  embraclog  the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of 
xoologlcal  and  botanicsl  speclmeK-a  Mr.  Swainson's  volume,  in  E^urdner's 
CyolepsMiia.  includes  the  preserving  of  birds,  insects,  Ac  The  fourth 
▼olume  of  Kirby  and  Spenoe's  *•  Entomology  "  gives  very  full  directions  for 
collecting,  rearing,  and  preserving  specimens  of  insects.  The  paper  you 
CDdosed  will  do  for  drying  planu,  but  we  prefier  a  much  thicker  kind  of 
mbolous  paper.  Nothing  i«  required  for  preserving  plan's  but  *o  arrange 
the  specimens  in  a  natural  position,  without  one  part  overlapping  anotber 
part,  to  give  them  gentle  pressure,  and  to  dry  them  quickly.  The  quicker 
they  are  dried  the  better  are  the  colours  preserved. 

Naxbs  of  Pnorrs  {A  Conttant  Subteriber,  Bawtry).— Your  Pear  is  the 
Passe  Colmar.  (T.  (7.  -ff.).— 1,  American  Fall  Pippin;  2,  Toker's  Incom- 
parable; 3,  Gloria  Mundi ;  4,  Beauty  of  Kent. 

Namxs  op  Plants  {Pefie/op«).—i.  PolysUchum  angulare;  J,  Asplenium 
adiantnm  nigrum  ;  8,  Lastrea  Filix-mas. 


FOULTET,  BEE,  and  HOTJSEHOLB  CHEOEICLE 


BEVIEW  OF  1863. 
The  unwearied  foot  has  amun  performed  its  journey.  Days, 
weeks,  and  months  have  fulfilled  their  appointed  time,  and  our 
yearly  tasit  is  before  us.  We  would  begin,  as  is  our  custom, 
by  expressing  our  gratitude  that  we  have  been  spared.  We  are 
always  thankful  that  our  task  is  comparatively  trifling,  that  no 
weighty  interests  can  suffer  by  a  weak  advocacy  at  otir  hands, 
and  that  our  readers  and  contributors  are  all  friends.  We  can 
sport  with  such  terms  as  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  we  can  dilate  on 
the  entetUe  eordiaU,  and  "Unhappy  Poland"  suggests  to  us 
only  a  top-knotted  fowl.  We  have  nothing  we  can  compare 
to  the  "  Congress  "  except  the  "  Poultry  Club,"  which  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  "Poultry  Trinity  House,"  laving  down  rules  and 
nanting  certificates  of  competency  to  the  pilots  of  poultry  shows. 
May  it  prosper  according  to  its  desserts.    We  wiA  well  to  any- 


thing that  can  forward  a  favourite  pursuit.  There  never  was 
time  when  less  steering  was  required.  The  whole  pursuit  h 
sailed  peaceably  during  the  year ;  it  has  been  a  halcyon  tiatiey 
and  when  now  and  then  a  piratical  craft— generally  sailing  front 
Manchester  or  thert^abouts — ^has  pounced  on  some  good  sHee^ 
and  prosperous  exhibitor,  cheating  him  of  two  or  three  valuable 
pens  of  poultry,  although  we  have  been  unable  to  get  the  birds 
back,  we  have  mostly  given  such  publicity  to  the  proceedings, 
and  so  described  the  ports  from  which  the  pirate  hailed,  that^  his 
occupation  was  soon  gone.  If  the  victim  has  ever  read  "  LitUa 
Pedlington" — if  he  has  not  we  advise  him  to  do  so— he  will 
recollect,  at  the  soiree  given  by  Bummins,  the  antiquarian,  that 
Miss  £naj  Sbburcs  (to  the  initiated,  Jane  Scrubbs)  let  fiiU  the 
cup  and  saucer  on  the  entrance  of  the  stranger,  and  exdaimed, 
"  'Tis  gone,  'tis  lost ;  the  feiry  speU  is  broken  !*'  "  So  are  mj 
cup  and  saucer,"  said  the  indignant  antiquarian,  and  "  So  are 
my  pens/*  will  the  victim  say. 

'Our  review  of  the  different  classes  will  be  a  laudatory  one. 
Many  have  improved  greatly.  The  least  favoured  have  held 
their  own  as  compared  with  last  year.  Certain  breeds  would 
appear  always  to  be  in  favour,  like  some  useful  colours  in^  dreos, 
as  olack,  some  shades  of  brown,  and  slate ;  while  others  reign  for 
a  time  and  then  suffer  eclipse,  like  mauve,  magenta,  cuir^  Ac. 

Dorkings  are  always  looking  up.  They  increase  in  size, 
entries,  and  popularity.  They  contribute  more  than  any  other 
breed  to  the  amounts  at  the  sale  office.  They  are,  more  then 
any  others,  an  epitome  of  poultry  shows.  The  bird  that  won 
easily  ten  years  ago,  and  was  unquestionably  roupy  at  the  end 
of  two  days,  h^s  disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  hardier, 
handsomer,  and  heav  er  bird  that  now  wins  with  difficulty. 

Some  breeds  are  intimately  associated  with  names,  and  when 
their  support  is  withdrawn  the  classes  suffer.  Spanish  first 
leant  on  Capt  Hornby.  They  attained  their  apogee  at  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Davies;  they  mainteined  it  with  Mr.  Itake,  but  since  he 
has  given  up  tiiey  have  not  been  so  good.  We  look  for  their 
revival. 

The  good  old  Cochins  "  keep  on  the  even  tenor  of  their  way." 
Through  good  and  bad  repute  they  have  held  their  own,  and 
good  birds  make  good  prices.  They  are  still  £givourites,  and 
they  deserve  to  be  so.  The  Buff  and  the  Partridge  are  decidedly 
better  than  the  White. 

Brahma  Pootras  are  established,  and  maintain  their  right  as 
a  distinct  and  very  valuable  breed.  They  fill  good  classes,  and 
are  attractive.  Oar  own  opinion  remains  unchanged — ^they  are 
among  the  best  fowls  ever  introduced. 

Malays  were  never  bettor  than  they  are  now;  but  their 
entries  hardly  justify  the  amount  ^ven  to  them  in  a  prize  list 

We  have  been  everywhere  disappointed  in  the  entries  of 
Cr^e  Cceurs.  There  is  no  doubt  they  are  a  valuable  import- 
ation ;  but  the  Various  class  must  be  their  home  until  they  can 
show  in  greater  numbers. 

Among  the  Pencilled  Hamburghs  the  Grolden  are  far  in 
advance  of  the  Silver.  The  latter  want  the  care  and  knowledse 
of  Mr.  Archer.  The  Spangled  have  been  very  good,  and  me 
Black  a  great  success  at  Birmingham. 

All  the  Polands  have  exhibited  pens  of  undeniable  merit 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Adkins*  Silvers  are  perfect,  Mrs.  Pettaf  f 
Golden  and  Mr.  Edwards'  Black  deserve  the  same  praise ;  but 
tiiey  are  not  sufficiently  numerous. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  of  the  Game  that  they  are  perfect. 
Bantams  are  still  great  favourites,  especially  the  Game.  Their 
numbers  throw  the  Sebrights  into  the  shade.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  Aylesbury  Ducks  is,  they  have  held  their  «»wn.  The 
year  shows  no  progress.  Bouens  have  beaten  them  iu  numbers, 
and  they  tread  on  their  heels  in  weight.  The  Black  Ducks  have 
throughout  the  year  been  numerous,  excellent,  and  attractive. 

The  average  of  Geese  and  Turkeys  has  been  about  the  same 
as  former  years ;  but  individual  pens  have  not  been  so  heavy  as 
they  are  sometimes.  We  have  h.r  more  pleasure  in  chronicling 
a  large  ave-age  than  a  few  very  heavy  exceptions. 

Poultry  shuws  have  remained  popular  through  the  year.  Some 
die  annually,  some  start  afreth,  and  others  spring  from  the  ashes 
of  their  predecessors ;  but  it  is  become  a  pursuit.  l*oultry  sales 
have  much  increased  all  over  the  kingdom.  There  is  every- 
where a  steady  and  good  demand  for  average  poultry.  On  one 
point  we  are  stationary :  the  qualit^r  of  the  poultry  at  country 
markete  has  increased,  but  the  quantity  is  still  small  —not  suffi- 
cient for  the  demand  in  many  places. 

We  believe  some  of  the  millions  of  eggs  that  are  every  year 
imported  might  be  produced  at  home  by  keeping  the  proper 
breeds,  and  we  anticipato  good  frt>m  the  introduction  of  the 
Chr^ve  Cceur  and  La  in^\»     We  havete  led  both,  and  they  an 
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▼(mderful  layers  of  large  eggs.  Since  the  begmning  of  that 
which  was  called  a  mania,  fowls  have  increased  U  lb.,  Ducks 
2  lbs.,  G^eese  4  lbs.  each.  If  the  numbers  that  have  been  consumed 
were  multiplied  by  these  figures,  the  result  would  be  startling. 

We  have  thus  to  be  the  historians  of  a  year  of  peace,  and  we 
hope  to  be  the  harbingers  of  ano^er.  We  ha?e  no  disposition 
to  be  partisans  of  those  who  like  broils.  We  are  not  averse  to 
open  our  columns  to  a  friendly  joust  with  blunted  weapons,  but 
when  the  shield  is  touched  wiUi  the  aharp  end  of  the  lance  we 
are  sorry.  For  these  reasons  year  after  year  we  congratulate 
ourselYes  on  the  reflection  that  an  address  to  'M)ur  Friends" 
includes  all  our  readers.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  all  on  our  staff 
to  reflect  that  when  this  Journal  is  on  the  Tuesday  momiog's 
breakfast  table,  H  has  the  smile  and  reception  due  to  an  old 
friend.    Its  advent  is  looked  for  and  wished  for. 

Our  position  in  this  Number  is  peculiar.  Like  birthdays,  it 
"comes  only  once  a-year."  Then,  as  now,  we  seem  to'be  fiice 
to  laoe  with  our  subscribers.  Closing  our  eyes  and  giving  die 
reins^  to  imagination,  our  office  becomes  fiUed  with  figures  all 
peesing  forward  to  us,  many  well-known  faces,  tried  friends, 
but  all  lull  of  kindliness,  all  anxious  for  our  welfare.  We  thank 
them  fi>r  their  kindness.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  that 
things  have  gone  smoothly  with  us,  and  that  our  circulation 


We  try  to  go  farther  into  explanation,  but  it  involves  too 
much.  We  tj^  to  shake  each  and  every  one  by  the  hand,  but 
it  would  take  too  long.  We,  therefore,  leaning  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  gratefdlly  and  warmly  thank  our  friends ; 
and,  looking  with  confirmed  hope  to  tiie  futuie,  wish  them 
heartily,  and  will  strive  fiuthfully  to  render  it, 

A  Happt  and  Pbospbsous  N^w  Ybab. 


rRREGULAE  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
BIEMINGHAM  POULTEY  SHOW,  1863. 

With  reference  to  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  our  Journal 
of  la^t  week,  we  are  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  state  that, 
in  eonsequence  of  the  reporters  having  to  prepare  for  Monday's 
pc4>eT8,  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  poultry  bay  for  a  short  time 
after  the  Judges  had  completed  their  awards,  and  that  any 
person  who  had  paid  10s.  to  view  the  cattle-judging  was  at 
libertv  to  enter,  and  that  Captain  Heaton  did  not  enjoy  any 
qtecaal  privilege. 

Not  any  of  the  prize  cards  were  put  up  on  the  Saturday 
evening. 


nostrils,  in  all  the  three  pens  mentioned  by  "  Qaxk  Ck>oi:,"  and 
observed,  I  will  say,  by  very  many  others,  were  by  a  like 
accident  to  be  found  in  any  other  pens  in  the  Exhibition,  then  I 
will  ask.  Were  these  the  peculiar  marks  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hindson  P  If  so,  surely  his  critical  observation  of  these  pens, 
and  his  &miliarity  with  the  pecmHar  marks  of  his  own  birds, 
must  have  struck  him  before  he  awarded  the  prizes. 

Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  flindson's  colleague,  sends  you  a  genennu 
defence  of  his  fellow  Judge,  but  his  assertions  are  genieral  and 
not  particular.    He  speaks  throughout  of  what  he  believes  and 
not  of  what  he  knows.    Mr.  Smim,  however,  arrives  at  thegist 
of  the  question  as  regards  Mr.  Hindson  in  these  words, ''  Were 
these  fowls  sent  to  Birmingham  with  Mr.  Hindson's  knowledge 
or  consent?"     That  they  were  there,  that  they  had  omn/mt 
markSf  yet  that  Mr.  Hindson  had  awarded  prizes  to  uiem,  is 
admitted  by  Mr.  Hindson  himself.    It,  therefore,  rests  with  Imn 
to  show  that  the  birds  in  question  were  not  there  with  his  know- 
ledge and  consent,  and  he  must  show  how  these  peculiar  marks^ 
by  which  he  knew  his  own  birds,  escaped  his  notice  until  after 
the  awards  had  been  given  in  and  Uie  prizes  publicly  declared. 
I  do  not  wish  to  doubt  Mr.  Hindson's  word,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  press  even  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty  upon  him;  but  as  I  have 
taken  this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  anonymous  accusers,  I  am 
entitled  to  require  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Lythall,  the  Secretair  to  the  Birmingham  Cattle  and 
Poulb^  Show,  teUs  us  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  in  whose  name 
Mr.  Elindson's  Game  fowls  were  exhibited,  is  the  Mayor  of 
Welshpool.  This  last  g^tleman  has  not  yet  affoided  us  any 
explanation.  He  must,  therefore,  accept  all  the  disgrace  to 
which  he  may  or  may  not  be  entitled. 

I  shall  await  the  answers  to  these  remarks  with  some  interest. 
I  am  sorry  that  they  are  needed ;  but  as  they  are,  I  do  not  flinch 
from  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  more  than  to  secure 
care  and  fairness  both  in  shows  and  exhibitors.- 
Mankino. 


THE  BIEMINGHAM  DIFFICULTY. 

Captain  Heaton*8  explanation  in  your  last  paper  is  quite 
sstis&ctory ;  and  whilst  it  frees  him  from  any  suspicion  of  un- 
fiumess,  it  closes  the  correspondence  as  it  regards  himself. 

Captain  Heaton  must,  however,  pardon  mo  for  quoting  the 
following  words  from  his  explanation,  and  uealing  with  them 
as  they  regard  the  Birmingham  Show.    He  says,  **I  was  one  of 
those  who  paid  10s.  to  see  the  cattle  judged.     About  six  o'clock 
—the  Judges  having  completed  their  awards— whilst  I  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  Committee,  I  heard  him  give  an  order  to 
the  pouceman  in  charge  of  the  entrance  to  the  poultry  depart- 
ment to  admit  all  who  wished  to  look  at  the  fowls."     What 
right  had  any  Committeeman  to  give  an  oider  of  this  kind  ?    If 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  Committee  generally,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  what  right  bad  they  to  give  a  privilege  to  those  who 
had  the  10s.  admission  to  the  cattle  show,  when  in  the  programme 
of  the  meeting  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  this  admission  was  not 
to  apply  to  the  poultry  show  ? 

According  to  the  statement  made  by  you  on  the  authority  of 
the  Birmingham  Coomiittee,  persons  were  not  admitted  to  the 
poultry  bay  "until  some  time  after  the  Judges  had  given  in 
their  awards  in  the  Cochin  classes."  Is  this  a  vagueness  of 
expression,  or  is  it  true  that  persons  were  admitted  during  the 
award  of  the  prizes  to  the  poultry  before  all  the  awards  were 
finished^  but  after  those  of  the  Cochin  classes  had  been  given  in? 
This  requires  an  explanation. 

I  am  sorry  the  conmiunioation  signed  "Gami  Cock"  is 
anonymous,  but  it  is  neverthdess  deserving  of  notice.  Taken 
with  Mr.  Hindson*s  own  statement,  it  must  not  be  overlooked. 
u  that  gentleman's  first  communication  on  this  subject  of  the 
ttstBirmtngham  Show  he  says,  "I  discovered  from  pecnUar 
Jjarts,  but  not  until  after  the  prizes  had  been  awarded,  that  the 
wdi  in  question  exhibited  by  Mr.  Williams  were  my  own 
iwipcrty."     The  italics  are  my  own.     If  the  marks  on  the 


CAPTAIN  HEATON'S  CUP  COCHINS, 

MB.   HINDSON 'S  SLIP  BETWIXT  THB  CUP  USTD  THB  LIP, 
AND  MB.   FBEDEBICK   HABDT's  COCK  o'  WAX. 

I  fobbtold  a  difficulty  concerning  the  Birmingham  Show. 
I  said  that  probably  you  would  hear  firom  me  again  on  the 
matter.  I  withheld  this  communication  that  I  might  see 
how  the  abuses  which  occurred  there  would  be  received  hj 
others.  I  was  not  wrong  in  the  prediction.  I  am,  to  a 
certain  extent,  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  frdfilment 
has  already  been  attacked. 

The  Birmingham  ten-shilling  day  has  borne  the  fruit  that 
was  to  be  expected.  The  golden  key  has  been  used.  Con- 
cessions have  been  made  to  the  wishes  of  the  few,  and  ad- 
vantages have,  of  course,  been  taken  to  the  prcgudioe  of  the 
many.  Suspicions  have  been  aroused,  and  confidence  shaken. 
A  war  of  words  has  arisen  which  necessarily  weakens  that 
friendly  feeling  which  should  exist  between  rivals  in  a  &]r 
field.  One  act  of  irregpilarity  and  unfairness — ^the  Birming- 
ham ten-shilling  day — a  pandering  to  the  wishes  of  a  few, 
has  caused  all  the  annoyance.  The  principle  on  which  it 
was  founded  was  unsound  and  the  application  of  it  has  been 
necessarily  mischievous. 

Mr.  Hindson,  endorsed  by  Mr.  Smith,  shifts  the  charge 
against  himself  to  the  shoulders  of  J.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Spring  Bank,  near  Welshpool.  Then  arises  the  question^ 
Who  is  this  J.  H.  Williams,  Esq.  ?  This  is  a  query  which 
must  be  answered.    Is  he  anotiier  **  Josh.  Goddard,"  or  a 


man  of  straw  ?  At  present  he  keeps  out  of  sieht.  This  will 
not  do.  It  is  only  fair  that  a  chance  should  be  given  for 
setting  this  right.  If  it  is  not  done  soon  by  himself  or  the 
persons  most  interested  in  his  existence,  some  one  else  maj 
be  found  to  do  it.  Who  is  J.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Spring 
Bank,  near  Welshpool  ?  is  a  question  which  must  not  be  ptS 
aside. 

With  regard  to  that  pitiM  "cock  o'  wax,"  to  use  a 
vulgar,  but,  in  this  case,  singularly  applicable  expression, 
Mr.  Frederick  Hardy,  of  Quarry  Gap,  Bradford  (who  by  ^e 
way  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Birmingham  Show),  were  it 
not  that  the  principle  of  honesty  and  £ur  dealing  must  be 
upheld  by  the  exposure  of  offenders,  he  would  be  paned 
over  with  a  sneer.  I  am  glad  my  suggestion  that  exhibitocB 
should  ventilate  all  cases  of  dishonesty  and  nnfiumess  seems 
to  be  well  taken  np.  I  shall  never  fieul  to  contribute  mj 
mite  in  the  cause  of  honesty. 
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I  am,  as  I  haye  said  before,  an  exhibitor  in  a  small  way. 
It  is  my  intention  to  exhibit  largely  if  I  can,  in  the  course 
of  time.  I  mean  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the 
prodnction  of  first-rate  birds,  the  qualities  and  descriptions 
of  whioh  shall  be  above  suspicion.  Of  course,  wit^  some  of 
your  eorreaiwndents  I  shall  be  deterred  from  entering  at 
exhibitions  where  nnfumess  is  practised,  but  I  am  deter- 
anaed  to  do  battle  for  the  right.  Neither  Council,  nor  Judges, 
nor  exhibitors,  will  smother  my  determination ;  and  if  Shows 
cad  exhibitovs  are  not  straightforward  th^  may  find  that 
tliey  can  be  made  so,  or  branded  with  a  mark  which  all 
konest  m^i  will  avoid.  I  am  willing  to  expend  time  and 
tvooble  in  the  attempt.  — Eooicxt. 


BELATIVE  ENTEIES. 

DAKLTNOTOK   8H0W. 


TflOBE  who  have  at  all  examined  the  schedule  of  this  Show 
must  have  observed  a  peculiarity  ui  its  construction.  The 
entries  vary  according  to  the  prizes  offered.  This  I  have 
on  a  former  occasion  noticed  in  your  pages  as  a  desirable 
plan.  At  least,  it  is  but  fair  that  where  a  small  prize  is 
offered  there  should  be  a  smaller  entrance  foe  required.  I 
am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  the  Darlington  schedule 
is  perfection,  it  will  bear  much  improvement,  but  chieily  in 
the  way  of  increasing  the  value  of  the  prizes.  Look  at 
the  value  of  the  prizes  offered  for  Bantams ;  for  a  show  of 
the  Darlington  calibre,  30s.  and  15s.  are  not  of  sufficient 
value  to  induce  breeders  to  send  birds  a  long  distance.  We 
find  this  even  where  larger  sums  are  offered.  Where  are 
the  Bristol  Spanish-breeders?  Mr.  Eodbard  exhibits  one 
aolitaxy  pen,  but  Messrs.  Lane  and  Parsley  are  absent.  In 
White  Dorkings  we  miss  well-known  names.  In  Brahmas 
I  notice  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Priest,  Wright,  &c.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  positively  that  with  larger  prizes  this  would 
have  been  otherwise,  but  it  is  worth  the  trial;  and  the 
entries  this  year  at  Darlington — more  than  800  pens,  give,  I 
should  imagine,  a  liberal  margin  to  the  compilers  of  future 
schedules. 

The  analysiB  of  this  Show  as  to  relative  entries,  brings 
oat  some  curious  results.  In  the  first  place,  the  north- 
country  breeders  fancy  certain  breeds — to  wit,  Game  and 
Hamburghs.  Both  these  classes  enter  well,  especially  the 
finaner ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  that  the  diminutive 
Bantam  would  be  by  far  the  most  profitable  to  the  Dar- 
Ua^^ton  Committee.  The  prizes  offered  were  piteously  small, 
bat  the  oarriage  of  these  pigmies  is  so  light,  that  it  com- 
pulsates  for  small  prizes.  As  to  certain  classes  where  silver 
caps  were  offered,  I  have  in  my  calculations  added  the  cup 
in  lien  of  the  prize  that  would  have  been  obtained.  It  is 
very  probable  that  these  additions,  which  every  exhibitor, 
of  coarse,  hopes  he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  have 
aa^eaoed  in  the  right  direction  the  entries  at  this  Show. 
Let  UB  turn  to  the  figures,  which  are  as  follows : — 

Order  •f  »«-^j  -A^o* «/       iV'SM    Retwmt  a*  per 

UfiU  ^^'^-  Untries.      offered.  JSntrus 

£  B.  d.  £  8.    d. 

1  ...     Bantams 88    ...      8    0    0    ...    12    9    0 

2  ...     Oama 140    ...    2«    0    0    ...    32  18    0 

8      ...     Httmbnrgbi 171    ...    20    0    0    ...    17    6    0 

4  ...      Dorking*  (86  ...  22    6  0  ...  18    8  0 

5  .,      8panl»h J27  ...  9  10  0  ...  tf  15  0 

6  ...     BratamM  (2i  ...  6    0  0  ...  4    4  0 

7  ...     Cocbina CI  ...  19  16  0  ...  12  17  0 

8  ...     PoliBb 6  ...  3    0  0  ...  1  10  0 

Plainly,  then,  at  Darlington,  the  little  Bantam  had  not 
justice ;  Dorkings  and  Hamburghs  run  very  dose  for  third 
place— indeed,  they  for  all  practical  piu-poses  may  be  con- 
sidered equal;  and  as  much  maybe  said  for  the  Spanish  and 
Brahmas  for  fifth  place,  the  latter,  however,  having  prizes 
of  less  value.  Cochins  are  not  so  numerous  as  we  might 
have  anticipated. 

Taking  the  adult  classes  generally,  the  entries  are  scanty, 
the  Brahmas  treading  closely  on  the  Spanish,  and  out- 
■tripping  Buff  Cochins,  Any  other  variety  of  Cochins, 
White  Dorkings,  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  and  the  Polish  and 
Laoed  Bantams,  even  when  "  any  age  *'  was  allowed. 

Although,  then,  the  analysis  of  Darlington  entries  does* 
not  turn  out  so  good  a  case  for  the  Brahma  as  the  other 
notes  I  have  laid  before  your  readers,  yet  it  distinctly  proves 
that  no  show,  arrogating  to  itself  the  title  of  "  grand,'* 


ought  to  ignore  them;  yet,  I  have  lately  seen  the  prize 
schedule  of  the  Kendal  **  Grand  **  Shojf,  1  looked  in  vain 
for  the  Brahma  classes.  I  presume  the  printer  or  some  of 
the  officials  have  made  a  mistake. 

There  is  one  very  curious  point  at  Darlington.  Although 
the  Show  was  so  large — nearly  600  pens  of  poultry,  excloaive 
of  the  '*  selling  class,'*  there  was  no  class  ibr  M^ya.  Thos 
splendid,  long-established  breed  was  absolutely  onrepce- 
sented !— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


HECKMONDWIKE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  second  annual  Exhibiti(»i  of  Single  Cocks  took  plaoe 
on  December  26th  in  a  large  new  wax ehoose  kindly  lent  fiir 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Joshua  Walker.  The  building  is  verj 
well  adapted  Ux  ihe  purpose,  and  was  well  lighted  and 
warmed  by  means  of  lamps  and  fires  placed  in  diffeoreni 
parts  of  the  room. 

The  Show  was  a  dedded  improvement  on  that  of  last 
year,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  Inrds 
exhibited,  and  ^e  attendance  of  visiton  was  very  good ;  the 
proceedings  of  the  afternoon  being  enlivened  by  the  «Doel- 
lent  music  performed  by  the  iar-fitmed  Heckmondwike  old 
brass  band. 

A  large  number  of  sales  were  effected  during  the  di^. 
We  saw  j£5  received  for  a  Black  Bantam  cock,  and  five 
guineas  refused  for  a  Japanese  Silky  cock,  a  good  speoimeB* 
to  which  the  Judges  awarded  the  second  prize. 

The  Game  classes  were  well  fi^ed,  and  some  really  exeel* 
lent  birds  were  shown,  as  the  names  of  the  different  exhi> 
bitors  will  testify.  The  Spanish,  Hamibwrgh,  and  Brahmas 
were  equally  meritorious,  and  the  BaaUams  first-rate. 

Game  Cocks  (Blaok-br^aiited  IUd).~Firtt,  W.  Whttelej,  liTetsedge. 
Second.  J.  ^  T.  Sanderland,  Coley  Hall,  near  H«lifax.  CommeBded,  B. 
Nay  lor. 

Gams  (Brown  Red).  —  Firbt,  H.  C  Ifaaos.  Second,  A.  Hodcsoa,  IBlBff- 
'worth.    Coninipnded,  J   &  T  Hunderland,  Coley  HalU 

Gamk  (Duckwinf^rt  and  Greyi  and  BineA).— Pirat.  A.  HodKSoa,  DBng^ 
worth.  Second,  W.  Whiteloy,  LireraedKe.  Commanded,  J.  AMmmm* 
Halifax. 

Gamk  (White  and  Pnes}.- First,  W.  Whiteley,  Liveraedge.  Secoad. 
H.  C.  MasoD,  DriKlilighton.     Commended.  8.  Liffhtowler,  Norihowram. 

Gams  (Black  and  BrasHv-wiugcdj.— First,  J.  Brook,  Gomersal.  Secondy 
Q.  Rubertstiaw,  Hart^htmd. 

Gamk  Bantams  (Ren).  -  First,  Beaumont  &  Jnesan,  HeokmoBdirike. 
Second,  W.  Gregson,  Dewfbury  Moor. 

Game  Bant  ms  (DucK wing).— First,  C.  Lister,  Mirfldd.  Second,  WaUU 
and  »»ldPoyrt,  Dewsbury. 

Baniamh  (Black).— First,  T.  P.  Preston,  Heckmondwike.  Second,  S. 
Schofi(*ld,  Heckmondwike. 

Bantams  ( ifVhite).— First,  S.  Scbofteld,  Hcokmmdwike.  Seoood,  J.  Brook, 
Gomersal. 

Spanish  (Black>.>-First,  T.  Greenwood,  Dowrbary.  Second,  Wallb  mad 
Oldroyn,  Dewsbury. 

Poland  (Any  vttriety).— First,  W.  Gregson,  Dewsbury  Moor.  Second* 
J,  V/ilson,  Dewsbury  Moor. 

TlAMBUROH  (HpanKled).— Priae,  H.  Hemingway,  Heckmondwiko. 

Hamburou  (Pencilled;.  —  First,  J.  Incson,  Ueckmoodwike.  S600Qd» 
C.  Lmtt-r,  Mirfield. 

Hamdurgh  (Black). —Prize,  C.  Lister,  MirQeld. 

Brabma  Pootra.— First,  C.  Listsr,  Mirfleld.  Second,  J.  T.  Jaahno, 
Boiton. 

Ant  other  Dibti.hct  VARimr.—First,  C.  H.  Wilson,  Kendal  (JapanMt 
Silk).    Second,  C.  Lister,  Mirfleld  (Japanese  Silk). 

Mr.  Wm.  Marriott,  of  Dewsbury,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  ThompMH^ 
of  Southowram,  officiated  as  Judges. 


PLUMAGE  OF  EXHIBITION  POULTET 

MUTILATED. 

I  BEGRET  to  have  to  complain  of  a  practice  which  I  fbar 
is  being  adopted  by  some  person  or  persons  frequenters  of 
poultry  shows.  I  sdlude  to  t^e  mutilation  of  the  plumage 
of  birds  sent  to  exhibitions. 

I  am  induced  to  write  in  consequence  of  my  cockerel  in 
the  second-prize  pen  of  Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs  at  the 
last  Newport  Show,  being  deprived  of  his  streamers,  and 
thus  effectually  prevented  from  being  exhibited  again  this 
season.  I  am  also  informed  by  a  friend,  that  one  of  the 
streamers  of  his  cockerel  in  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh 
chicken  class,  at  the  last  Islington  Show,  was  nearly  severed 
in  two,  apparently  by  scissors. 

If  these  practices  are  allowed  to  continue  there  will  soon 
be  an  end  to  poultry  shows,  as  no  exhibitor  who  cannot 
afford  to  send  his  feeder  with  his  birds  will  expose  them  to 
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the  risk  of  the  iigiuy  now  complamed  of.  I  trust  that  your 
giving  publicity  to  tiiis  £act,  may  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing a  repetition  of  such  dishonourable  proceedings. — John 
Hoij:.and,  WorcesUr. 

£We  insert  this  as  suggesting  to  the  Committees  of 
poultzy  shows  to  be  on  the  alert,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  wo 
nmat  express  our  conviction  that  such  ii^uries  are  rarely 
caused  whilst  the  birds  are  in  the  custody  of  the  Committees. 
The  form  and  structure  of  the  basketo  the  birds  travel  in, 
and  want  of  oare  by  railway  officials,  are  the  usual  sources 
of  iiy  ury.  We  have  seen  the  sickle  feathers  of  a  Dorking 
^^1^*  projecting  and  bxok^i  through  an  opening  in  the  canvas 
enveloped  the  basket  the  bird  was  journeying  in.] 


THE  CHEISTMAS  POULTRY  MAEKET. 


was  this  year  the  usual  supply  of  poultry,  but 
hazdly  ^nal  in  quality  to  the  ordinary  provision  for  Christ- 
mas, lliere  was  a  good  but  vacillating  trade,  and  the 
railways  do  not  appear  to  have  had  sufficient  strength  to 
caay  on  the  increased  trade.  Tons  of  goods  were  delivered 
too  late  for  any  but  the  fag  end  of  the  market,  and  the 
senders  will  suffer  in  consequence.  Prime  goods  sold  readily 
at  large  prices,  but  ordinary  qualities  met  a  hanging  market. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  quotation  of  Turkeys.  Assuming 
aU  to  be  the  same  quality  the  heaviest  are  wcn-th  most ;  but 
one  pound  over  nineteen  is  more  valuable  than  four  under 
sixteen.  They  sold  for  aU  prices,  from  6«.  to  £2  each.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  quotations  of  such  a 
market. 


GAME  FOWL  PHIZES  AT  MANCHESTEE. 

I  an  from  the  prize  list  of  the  Manchester  Poultry  Show^ 
that  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Game  classes  was  Mr. 
Challoner,  of  Chesterfield.  I  observe  also  that  a  Mr.  Chal- 
looer,  of  Steetly  Farm,  WhitweU,  Chesterfield,  takes  the 
first  prises  in  Classes  82  and  86  at  that  Show.  I  hope  these 
gentlemen  are  not  identical  or  related.— P. 

[We  believe  that  the  prizetaker  and  the  Judge  alluded 
to  are  brothers.  This  had  better  be  avoided,  but  we  have 
the  assurance  of  a  very  competent  and  perfectly  unbiassed 
judge  that  the  best  birds  won. 

Sndh  0(»nmunication8  as  this,  others  which  we  have  re- 
cently published,  and  some  we  shall  not  publish  unless 
needed,  are  warnings  to  all  concerned  with  poultry  eihibi- 
tionsy  that  more  than  one  "chiel's  amang  them  takin 
notes,"  and  that  they  must  not  have  even  a  thin  place  in 
**a'  tiieir  coats."] 


FOUL  BEOOD. 

In  every  discussion  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  nay, 
an  essential  requisite,  that  we  should  not  only  know  what 
the  subject  really  is  regarding  which  we  are  to  give  our 
opinions,  but  also  that  the  t^rms  employed  to  define  ifcs 
nature  or  character  be  unambiguous  and  clearly  understood. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  in  regard  to  the  question  before 
us,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an  evident  want  of  concord  betwixt 
my  opponents  and  myself  as  to  what  fotil  brood  actually  is. 
Hence,  if  I  were  to  argue  the  subject  without  clearly  defin- 
ing my  position,  I  might  in  the  end  be  accused,  as  I  have 
elaewhcTe  been,  of  raisins^  up  a  mere  man  of  straw  in  order 
to  provide  myself  with  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  knocking 
lum  down  again — ^in  other  words,  my  premises  being  con- 
odered  fiilse,  my  conclusions  would  necessarily  follow  as 
worthless. 

The  primary  question,  then,  in  this  controversy  is — ^What 
it  foul  brood  ? 

Foul  brood  I  define  to  be  brood  which  has  become  de- 
OQvnpoaed  and  putrescent  in  the  cells.  It  originates  by  the 
yoong  larve  and  other  embiyos  being  in  the  fii-st  instance 
enK>8ed  to  chill  and  neglect  or  other  adverse  extraneous 
nmuences,  whereby  they  become  abortive  and  die,  and  ulti- 
Jaately  through  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  decay  and 
Regenerate  into  putrescent,  decomposed  matter  called  foul 


wood.    These  corrupt  embryos  assume  a  variety  of  appear- 

«noe8  according  to  age  and  condition.    Those  in  the  larvae  |  Unhealthy  Hires,"  No.  125,  and  at  page  99,  when  poistiBg 


state  exhibit  during  the  first  stag^  of  decomposition  a  ptie, 
pulpy  appearance,  which  gradually  changes  afterwards  into 
a  dark  brown  slimy  matter  emitting  a  most  offoosive  odoar, 
whilst  those  in  the  pupcB  condition  exhibit  various  i^Dpesr- 
ances  according  to  age,  the  nearly  matured  embryo  by  resson 
of  its  greater  solidity  beinff  least  affected ;  and  interspeifled 
throughout  are  a  number  of  cells,  which,  though  sealed  ever, 
are  found  on  examination  to  contain  nothing  but  a  Httie 
dried  up  particle  which  apparently  had  once  been  an  egg  or 
newly  hatched  grub. 

This  is  my  definition  of  foul  brood,  which  I  have  pn^^ 
frilly  stated  in  order  to  render  it  as  intelligible  as  possible  to 
all. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  definition  of  foul  brood  gxven 
by  my  opponents,  of  whom  I  redicon  Mr.  Woodbury  the  cMefl 
"  Foul  brood  (he  says.  No.  124,  page  118)  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  disease  whidi  attacks  the  young  larvo  in  tiieir 
various  stages  of  development.  At  flist  only  a  few  die,  bat 
as  these  putrefy  in  their  cells  the  infection  spreads,  unto, 
very  few  bees  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  stod:  dwindles 
and  ultimately  jierishes." 

Now  so  far  as  these  definitions  are  concerned,  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
thmg  described,  indeed  we  seem  to  be  at  one  on  this  point. 
The  want  of  concord  consists  chiefly  in  the  different  views 
assigned  for  its  origin.  In  the  former  definiticm  I  hsTe 
assigned  the  origin  of  foul  brood  simply  to  the  absence  of 
those  conditions  which  Nature  has  provided  as  necessary  for 
the  development  and  maturation  of  the  embryo  inMCt; 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  origin  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Wood- 
bury to  a  disease  which  attacks  the  young  larvsB  in  their 
various  stages  of  development. 

But  here  let  me  observe  that  it  will  not  do  for  Mr. 
Woodbury  to  interpose  at  the  very  outset  of  the  argument 
and  say — "This  foul  brood  which  you  desmbe  is  not  the 
same  as  I  have  written  about.  It  may  simulate  some  of  ^le 
evils  and  not  a  little  of  the  appearance  of  actual  foul  brood," 
but  it  is  not  the  "true  disease" — and  hint  as  he  did  at 
page  342,  that  I  have  not  yet  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
with  it  in  my  apiaiy.  For,  if  I  can  put  into  his  hands  a 
piece  of  comb  full  of  foul  brood  originating  in  the  msy  I 
have  stated,  and  which  he  could  not  distinguish  firom  that 
which  he  found  in  his  own  apiary,  but  which  he  asserts  to 
be  the  result  of  disease,  then,  surely,  it  rests  upon  his 
shouldera  to  show  wherein  the  difference  consists. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  I  am  entitled  to  do,  that  we  are 
at  one  as  to  the  thing  described — as  to  the  identity  of  foul 
brood — our  concord  I  atlmit  here  ceases,  and  we  immediatdy 
diverge  into  separate  paths  when  we  seek  a  solution  <tf  its 
origin. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  certain  revelations  ha?e 
recently  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Woodbtiry  from  some 
valued  correspondent  in  the  north,  so  as  to  shake  somewhat 
his  former  convictions  on  this  point — revelations,  "which 
(as  he  says)  countenance  the  suspicion  that  an  overwhelni- 
ing  quantity  of  chilled  brood  may,  under  exceptional  eir- 
cumstances,  degenerate  into  actual  foul  brood,  just  as  an 
ordinary  cold  m  the  human  subject  may  occasionally, 
although  rarely,  be  developed  into  malignant  fever."  Tlds 
I  take  so  far  as  a  concession,  notwithstanding  the  subj<^ned 
caveat  that  it  may  be  a  "  mere  coincidecce ; "  and  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  still  farther  inquiries  and  renewed 
personal  researches  on  his  part,  will  show  that  not  only 
exceptionally,  but  always,  the  like  results  may  be  traeed  to 
like  causes. 

But  there  is  one  impediment  to  my  opponents  accOT>tine 
the  views  which  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  origin  oi  fonu 
brood,  which,  unless  removed,  I  shall  have  little  hope  of 
entirely  convincing  them  by  any  process  of  reasoning  what- 
ever. This  has  reference  to  what  I  designated  in  my  last 
paper  the  subsidiary  question  raised  in  this  controversy— 
viz.,  **  Do  bees  remove  decayed  and  abortive  brood  in  all 
stages  from  a  hive  in  which  it  finds  a  place?"  To  this 
question,  therefore,  I  shall  now  apply  myself,  for  if  I  can 
show  that  they  do  not,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  matteiB 
little,  then  I  am  hopeful  that  others  will  come  to  "see 
thia;^  as  I  see  them,"  and  believe  that  foul  brood  is  origi- 
nated in  the  way  I  have  stated. 
On  referring?  to  one  of  my  articles  entitled  "Weak  and 
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out  the  great  evils  sure  to  be  entailed  upon  a  Mve  of  which 
the  brood-oombs  are  allowed  to  get  chilled  and  lifeless  by 
too  long  ezpoBore  to  the  cold  air^  I  say,  "  Then  is  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  evils,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
overestimate.  The  unhatched  larvsB  get  corrupted  in  their 
cells — the  hees  do  not  remove  them  if  they  can — ^the  egg^  laid 
in  contiguous  cells  are  affected  by  coming  into  contact  with 
these  cold  putrid  bodies,  and  remain  also  unhatched.  The 
evils  increase,  and  eventually,  if  these  are  not  timely  recti- 
fied, the  hive  will  become  a  comj^ete  wreck."  Again  in  my 
paper  "  An  Experimental  Apiary,^  No.  134,  and  at  page  323, 
I  have  repeat^  tho  substance  of  the  words  which  I  have 
quoted  above  in  italics,  and  to  which  particular  exception 
has  been  taken,  when,  in  referring  to  the  light  manner  in 
which  the  presence  of  chilled  or  dead  larvse  in  a  hive  is 
viewed  by  some  parties,  and  the  assertion  that  such  are 
always  removed  by  the  bees,  I  say  "  No!  Decayed  and  abor- 
tive brood  in  aU  stages  are  not  removed  by  the  bees,  and 
consequently  must  remain  a  permanent  evil  in  whichever 
hive  they  are  unfortunately  found." 

Now  no  experienced  apiarian,  I  should  imagine,  could  fail 
to  understand  the  meaning  and  import  of  these  words,  and 
accept  them  as  true.  Nevertheless,  these  averments  are 
met  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  "  B.  &  W.,"  and  Mr.  Edwards  by  a 
direct  contradiction.  That  I  am  ''  mistaken  with  regard  to 
the  general  indisposition  of  bees  to  remove  chilled,  and 
therdbre  abortive  brood,"  in  Mr.  Woodbury's  paper,  p.  342, 
"  my  dictum,"  as  he  calls  it,  on  this  x>oint  is  classed  among 
many  other  "singularly  erroneous  assertions"  which  he 
says  he  has  refuted.  Mr,  Edwards  also  meets  my  assertion 
with  a  direct  negative.  He  says  in  No.  137,  page  3S0, 
"  Mr.  Lowe  charges  us  not  to  repeat  that  bees  will  carry 
oat  of  their  hives  chilled  and  abortive  brood.  Nevertheless 
I  must  and  do  repeat  it."  So  likewise  "B.  &  W."  in 
No.  136,  page  364,  meets  my  assertion  in  langfuage  of 
muniatakeable  significance.  In  suggesting  to  me  the  neces- 
gity  of  refiecting  on  the  "  error  of  my  ways,"  he  says — **  A 
notable  instance  will  be  found  in  this  very  question  of  foul 
brood.  Very  positively  he  asserts  that  *  decayed  and  abor- 
tive brood  in  ail  stages  are  not  removed  by  the  bees.'  "  As 
positively  I  assert,  "  firom  my  own  experience  that  they  are 
removed  by  bees." 

Now  as  my  views  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  foul  brood 
are  based  upon  the  facts  contained  in  this  question,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  examine  into  it  minutely,  and  see 
how  matters  really  stand.  The  question  now  to  be  con- 
sidered then  is,  "Whether  bees  do  remove  decayed  and 
abortive  brood  in  all  stages  from  a  hive  in  which  it  has 
found  a  place  ? "  My  assertion  is  that  they  do  not,  and  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  vindicate  that  statement  by  proofs 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  a  question  of  experience,  and  I  court  the  fullest  examina- 
Uon. 

The  £ev.  W.  C.  Ellis  said,  in  his  article  on  foul  brood. 
No.  126,  page  158,  that  Mr.  Woodbury's  experimental  system 

give  him  a  great  advantage  over  me  in  discovering  facts. 
e  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  now  to  know  that  it  was  this 
yeiy  experimental  system  which  at  first  'unfolded  to  me  the 
evil  effects  of  allowing  decayed  and  abortive  brood  to  find  a 
place  in  any  hive,  and  thus  to  discover  the  nature  and  origin 
of  what  is  called  foul  brood. 

During  several  years  I  was  in  the  practice  of  preventing 
as  much  as  possible  natural  swarming  in  my  apiary,  by 
having  recourse,  among  other  experiments,  to  the  process  of 
artificialising.  This  practice  was  in  a  manner  forced  upon  me 
from  considerations  of  convenience,  if  not  of  necessity,  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  those 
who,  like  myself,  keep  bees  in  town  localities.  In  my  efforts 
to  discover  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  I 
was  consequently  led  into  a  little  experimenting.  Two  im- 
portant facts  were  disclosed  in  these  experiments  to  which 
I  have  referred  elsewhere — ^but  both,  s&ange  to  say,  have 
been  equally  unfortunate  in  securing  in  the  pages  of  this 
Jonmal  a  favourable  reception.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant &ct  is,  that  foul  brood  is  frequently  introduced  into 
hives  so  operated  upon  unless  due  care  and  precaution  be 
taken  to  prevent  it.  And  second,  that  artificial  swarm- 
makine,  unless  performed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
natorfu  instincts  and  habits  of  the  bee,  and  a  due  reg^ard  to 
time,  dxciunstances,  and  condition,  the  results  will  always  be 


unsatisfactory  and  frequently  productive  of  much  evil, 
here,  by  the  way,  I  would  direct  Mr.  Edwards's  particular 
attention  to  this  last  statement,  inasmuch  as  I  was  pleased 
to  think  that  he  appreciated  its  soundness,  as  he  apparentlj 
did  in  his  remarks  on  ''Experimental  Bee  Management^** 
in  No.  125,  page  137 ;  but  I  was  disappointed  afterwaids 
in  observing,  by  a  subsequent  remark  made  by  him  on 
"  Forced  Swarms,"  No.  137,  page  381,  that  he  had  not  after 
all  realised  its  full  meaning  and  significance.  In  my  remax^ 
on  inexperienced  operators  in  one  of  my  papers,  I  said, 
"  Beady  or  not  ready  he  drives  his  swarm."  With  reference 
to  this  Mr.  Edwards  exclaims,  "Who,  in  the  name  of  conmioii 
sense,  would  ever  think  of  driving  his  bees  ready  or  not 
ready  P  When  the  honey  season  luis  fairly  set  in,  when  the 
popvQation  is  overfiowing,  and  drones  have  been  reared,  thej 
are  always  ready."  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  idea 
never  crossed  Mr.  Edwards's  mind  that  a  hive  though  fbll 
to  overflowing  with  bees  and  manifesting  all  the  exteri<s 
symptoms  of  general  readiness,  may,  nevertheless,  not  only 
be  unprepared  to  swarm  naturally,  but  also  unfit,  and  not  in 
a  condition  to  be  operated  upon  ajrtificiaUy ;  and  this  latter 
unfitness,  not  simply  because  it  may  not  have  any  royal  cells 
formed  or  in  course  of  formation,  but  because  of  the  absence 
of  other  essential  conditions  well  known  to  the  scientific 
apiarian  who  is  conversant  with  the  mode  in  which  the  queen 
conducts  the  business  of  oviposition.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  great  secrets  of  success  in  artiflcial-swarm-making,  a 
want  of  the  knowledge  of  which  is  productive  of  so  many 
failures  in  the  hands  of  the  novitiate. 

But  to  return.  In  conducting  the  experiments  before 
referred  to,  and  in  working  out  the  various  details  necessary 
as  to  driving,  apportioning  the  number  and  kind  of  bees 
requisite  for  each  colony,  and  above  aU  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  sites,  I  noticed  that  when  the  old  hive  was  remored 
a  short  distance  to  a  new  site  with  a  much-reduced  popula- 
tion, and  when  every  comb  was  literally  filled  with  yocmg 
brood  in  all  stages,  and  when  the  new  swarm  was  pla!ced  in 
the  old  hive's  stance,  that  the  former  would  frequently  lose 
a  considerable  number  of  its  bees,  more  or  less  according  to 
circumstances,  by  what  I  would  call  involuntary  desertion — 
that  too  few  bees  would  remain,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
preserve  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  in  the  hive  for  hatching 
and  maturing,  and  also  for  nursing  and  attending  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  brood  in  all  stages  in  such  a  hive. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  portions  of  the  brood- 
combs  were  left  uncovered  and  neglected  by  the  bees,  the 
uncared-for  tender  larvae  died,  and  not  being  removed  by 
the  bees  they  decayed  and  corrupted  in  their  cells,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  those  evils  which  no  future  action  on  the  part 
of  the  bees  was  sufficient  to  remedy. 

Now  the  plain  questions  to  be  put  here  are.  What  else 
could  we  look  for  or  expect  in  the  case  of  a  hive  in  such  cir- 
cumstances? and  what  are  these  decayed  and  abortive 
forms  in  all  stages  to  turn  to  ? — What  but  decomposed  and 
putrescent  matter,  which  we  call  foul  brood  ? 

But  why  did  the  bees  not  prevent  this  state  of  matters 
by  immediately  setting  to  work  and  extruding  every  chilled 
larva  and  affected  pupa  ?  Mr.  Woodbury  would  answer  the 
question  by  saying  that  the  "energies  of  the  bees  are 
hereby  entirely  crushed  under  an  overpowering  mass  of 
chilled  brood,  and  they  sink  despairingly  under  the  incubus." 
But  while  Mr.  Woodbury  replies  in  this  way,  let  me  recall 
to  his  mind  that  according  to  the  definition  he  has  given  of 
foul  brood,  when  the  disease  commences  a  few  only  of  the 
young  larvse  die  at  first.  Now  suppose  (and  I  wish  this  to 
be  particularly  noted),  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  healthy 
populous  hive  attacked  for  the  first  time  by  this  so-called 
disease,  ho^  happens  it,  let  me  ask,  that  the  bees  do  not 
themselves  arrest  its  progress  at  the  very  outset  by  pulling 
out  from  their  cells  every  dead  and  diseased  larva  ?  Why 
is  it,  I  ask  ?  Because  if  it  is  only  when  "  these  putrefy  in 
their  cells  "  that  the  "  infection  spreads,"  why  do  not  the 
bees  remove  the  dying  and  dead  brood  before  the  infection 
spreads,  as  they  are  said  to  remove  "  decayed  and  abortive 
brood"  in  other  circumstances,  and  thus  arrest  the  evH 
at  once?  No  plea  can  here  be  urged  that  the  bees  are 
crushed  under  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  dead  brood. 
They  have  here  only  to  deal  with  a  few,  for  "  a  few  at  first 
only  die."    Then  why  do  the  bees  not  remove  them? 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  operations  above 
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refared  to,  which  gave  rise  often  to  such  evil  results,  but 
to  wliioh  Mx.  Woodbury  would  probably  urge  the  oljections 
beibre  stated.  Well,  by-and-by  the  hive  in  question  becomes 
pretty  populous.  The  bees  are  numerous  enough  to  hatch 
a  goodly  number  of  the  young  brood,  and  these  now  spread 
themselves  over  the  combs  and  fill,  it  may  be,  every  opening. 
Do  the  bees  now  remove  the  decayed  and  abortive  brood  in 
all  stages  from  the  combs  formerly  neglected?  No,  cer- 
tainly noc  But  this  hive  might  still  be  reckoned  a  weak 
hive;  and  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  here  state  that 
"B.  &  W."  admits  at  page  364,  No.  136,  that^with  respect 
to  weak  hives,  decayed  and  abortive  brood  "  must  remain  a 
permanent  evil  if  not  removed  by  the  bee-master^s  hand." 
Thia  I  think,  however,  seems  irreconcilable  with  his  former 
assertion  that  decayed  and  abortive  brood  in  all  stages  "are 
removed  by  the  bees,"  and  certainly  requires  an  explanation ; 
for  if  it  is  contended  that  in  this  case  bees  do  not  remove 
such  by  reason  of  the  weak  condition  of  the  population,  then 
it  follows  that  if  those  unfavourable  conditions  were  altered, 
and  the  weak  hive  were  converted  into  a  strong  one,  then 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  according  to  "  B.  &  W.'s  "  theory 
the  decayed  and  abortive  brood  woiUd,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  speedily  removed  by  the  bees.  Now  is  this  the  case  ? 
Let  ns  see.  Suppose  I  were  to  add  to  this  not-very- 
populous  hive  a  whole  swarm  of  bees,  as  I  have  done,  what 
now  are  the  results  as  regards  the  decayed  and  abortive 
brood  which  have  become  putrescent  in  the  cells  ?  Do  the 
bees  remove  them  from  the  hive  ?  The  answer  must  still  be 
tha  same — ^No.  They  still  remain,  and  will  continue  to 
remain  a  permanent  evil  in  this  hive,  which  nothing  that  I 
know  of  can  eradicate  but  a  complete  excision  and  removal 
of  the  whole  of  the  affected  parts. 

Now  if  experience  shows,  as  I  have  again  and  again  found 
it  does  in  such  circumstances,  that  decayed  and  abortive 
brood  in  all  stages  are  not  removed  from  a  hive  in  which  it 
has  found  a  place,  even  though  that  hive's  population  be 
afterwards  doubled  or  quadrupled,  then  it  follows  that 
**  B.  &  W.'s  "  admission  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  case  of 
weak  hives,  but  also  to  very  strong  ones ;  and  consequently 
nullifies  the  strong  disclaimer  he  made  to  my  statement 
that  "  bees  do  not  remove  decayed  and  abortive  brood  in  all 
stages  from  the  hive." 

But  suppose  **  B.  &  W."  takes  exception  to  these  cases, 
and  taXla  back  on  another  statement  he  made  in  that  article 
— ^viz.,  "  But  in  strong  hives  the  bees  are  fully  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  remove  all  impurities  as  they 
occur."  Si:4;>pose  he  does  this — what  then?  If  bees  do 
really  remove  all  impurities  as  they  occur,  then  I  say  it  is 
impossible  that  such  a  thing  as  foul  brood,  as  understood 
by  "B.  &  W.,"  could  find  a  place  in  a  hive  at  all,  for  the 
manifest  reason  that  the  very  first  symptoms  of  it  would  be 
checked,  as  I  have  before  said,  by  the  removal  of  the 
discHued  and  dead  larvse  by  the  bees  as  they  occurred  before 
the  infection  spreads,  and  which  only  takes  place,  it  is  said, 
when  these  become  putrescent  in  their  cells. 

I  wOl  now  give  an  instance  of  a  recent  case  in  which  foul 
brood  has  been  generated  in  my  apiary. 

In  a  very  populous  octagon  frame-hive  I  reared  a  young 
queen  which  emerged  from  her  cell  on  the  30th  of  July  last. 
On  August  28th  she  still  remained  in  a  sterile  condition, 
and  with  the  view  of  improving  the  declining  strength  of 
this  hive,  I  put  the  brood-combs  of  a  hive  which  I  had 
broken  up  for  another  purpose  into  a  suitable-sized  top,  and 
alaoed  them  above  the  octagon.  These  combs  were  thll  of 
brood  in  all  stages.  Thou^  the  bees  were  not  veiy  numer- 
ous, yet  considering  that  &ey  had  no  brood  of  their  own  to 
attend  to,  I  anticipated  that  they  would  have  taken  posses- 
ion of  these  immediately.  I  was  not  disappointed  in  this 
expectation,  though  on  f^yamming  the  hive  in  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  gpreat  minority 
of  the  bees  had  again  descended.  From  this  it  was  evident 
that  the  queen  haid  remained  below.  Such  a  state  of  matters 
informed  me  what  the  result  would  probably  be.  The  more 
matured  pupsB  would  most  like^  hatch,  but  I  had  but  little 
liopos  of  the  neglected  larve.  I  was  glad  to  observe,  how- 
CTttr,  ^er  examining  l^e  brood-combs  about  a  week  after- 
guards, that  a  considerable  number  of  young  bees  appeared, 
vlule  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fsyat  that  many  of  the 
)*^  escaped  tnaa  their  cells  were  somewhat  deformed  and 
iiops^SBot.    OnthellthofSe^tomberlTemoTedtiietopwxth 


the  intention  of  dislodging  all  the  bees  from  it,  and  I  now 
found  it,  strange  to  say,  wdl  filled.  On  examining  the  oombe 
before  doing  so,  I  found  fresh  eggs  and  grubs  interspersed 
throughout,  clearly  indicating  I^Lt  the  queen  had  now  taken 
possession  and  had,  moreover,  at  last  become  fertile.  I  also 
observed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  former  brood  had 
become  abortive  in  their  cells.  I  allowed  these  combe, 
therefore,  to  remain  in  this  state  as  an  experiment  till  the 
25th  September,  when  again  examining  them  the  peculiarly 
disagreeable  effluvium  which  was  emitted  from  these  but 
too  plainly  informed  me  that  foul  brood  in  its  worst  form  had 
manifested  itself.  I  drove  out,  therefore,  all  the  bees  and 
replaced  them  in  the  hive  below,  the  queen  among  the  rest, 
who  appeared  much  swollen,  and  she  had  now  apparently 
become  very  prolific.  On  examining  the  combs  a  most 
singular  spectacle  presented  itself.  Every  unsealed  cell  was 
occupied  either  with  eggs,  with  fresh  grubs,  or  with  foul,  the 
greater  portion,  however,  were  sealed  over.  Of  these,  I 
found  a  few  containing  Uve  pupse,  but  the  great  minority 
were  dead.  The  putrescent  larvW,  also,  were  mostly  sealed 
over,  also  a  number  of  seemingly  emp^  cells  as  in  most 
cases  of  foul  brood.  Here,  again,  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
like  results  following  like  causes — ^namely,  chilled  and 
neglected  larvse  degenerated  into  actual  foul  brood.  I  need 
scarcely  here  repeat  the  question  already  so  often  put  as 
to  the  facts  here  elicited — ^Why  was  this  state  of  things  not 
prevented  by  the  bees  by  the  removal  of  the  decayed  and 
abortive  brood  from  the  hive,  if  such  be  their  practice  ? 

I  will  relate  two  other  instances  of  foul  brood  originating 
fr^m  chilled  and  neglected  brood,  which  though  not  occurring 
in  my  own  apiaiy  I  was  partly  an  eye-witness  of. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  sojourned  for  a  short  time 
with  a  near  relative  in  Perthshire,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
bee  dates  with  my  own — from  boyhood.  During  my  residence 
with  him  I  assisted  in  uniting  the  population  of  a  weak 
hive  to  a  young  swarm  of  this  year,  domiciled  in  a  Huber- 
hive  of  pretty  brge  dimensions,  two  leaves  of  which  were 
yet  unfilled  with  combs.  The  brood  of  the  broken-up  hive 
we  fixed  in  these  leaves.  The  Huber-hive  being  large  and 
its  population  not  particularly  numerous,  we  found  on  ex- 
amination afterwai^  that  the  bees  had  but  very  sparsely 
covered  the  combs,  the  outer  one  indeed  was  left  nearly 
neglected.  They  were  nevertheless  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  position  as  an  experiment,  and  what  has  been  the 
result?  Exactly  similar  in  character  to  the  case  last  described 
by  me — ^the  manifestation  of  foul  brood.  A  specimen  of  the 
combs  was  afterwards  sent  me  which  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  produced  in  my  own  apiary.  I  have  had  both  sub- 
jected to  microscopical  examination,  to  which  I  wiD.  after- 
wards allude. 

The  other  case  also  occurred  in  the  same  apiaiy.  In 
July  last  I  sent  to  the  gentleman  above  referred  to  one  of 
the  most  prolific  queens  in  my  possession  for  his  use.  In 
his  apiaiy  stood  a  most  powerfal  hive,  weighing  upwards  of 
50  lbs.,  full  to  overflowing  with  bees.  This  hive  he  deter- 
mined to  aiidficialise,  and  accordingly  drove  an  enormous 
swarm  firom  it  along  with  the  old  queen.  The  young  swarm 
he  removed  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
to  the  bees  retained  in  the  old  hive  he  introduced  the  ^ueen 
I  had  sent  him.  In  consequenoe  of  the  large  capacity  of 
the  domicile,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  sealed  and 
other  brood,  he  discovered  that  he  should  have  retained  a 
larger  number  of  bees  than  are  neoessaiy  in  oidinaiy  cir- 
cumstances; and  though  this  was  rectified  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  by  a  fresh  accession  of  bees,  yet,  as  will  be  seen 
firom  what  follows,  that  accession  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  evil  influences  of  chill  and  neglect.  He  writes  ^  to 
me  with  reference  to  this  operation : — "  I  find  on  looking 
narrowly  into  the  glass  hive  which  I  had  driven  this  season 
there  is  a  mass  of  foul  brood  in  the  centre  comb.  Now 
though  a  strong  hive,  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  clear  it 
out." — J.  Lowi. 

(To  he  eonivMied.) 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE  OLDEN  STYLE. 

It  is  now  several  months  since  I  ventured  into  print  in 
your  impartial  Journal,  and  felt  proud  of  the  hcoioar  of 
being  thought  worthy  to  be  a  ooatribvkor.    IhftdadeiiM 
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to  put  on  record  my  hmnWe  ideas  on  tlie  subject  of  bee- 
keeping, and  cannot  say  I  was  much  surprised  that  my 
homely  statements  did  not  meet  with  approbation  from 
scientific  apiarians,  who  look  down  upon  plain  people  having 
the  old-fEtskioned  notion  l^t  the  use  of  bees  is  to  gather 
honey.  It  is  true  that  in  our  cottage  straw  hive  they  often 
work  the  combs  rams* -horn  &8hion;  but  we  care  little  to 
pnll  these  about  to  see  whether  they  are  straight  or  crooked, 
80  long  as  they  are  well  filled  with  the  needful  in  season. 
NotwiSistanding  the  censures  passed  on  me  as  an  enemy  to 
improvement  by  one  correspondent,  and  the  fears  lest  I 
should  have  no  honey  by  another,  I  am  happy  to  assure 
them  both  that  they  are  wrong,  for  my  harvest  was  good, 
and  my  prospects  for  the  future  are  encouraging. 

I  must  give  my  peace-loving  wife  credit  for  the  gentle 
hints  she  threw  out  that  I  would  get  myself  into  trouble, 
for,  said  she,  "Those  experimented  gentlemen  are  never 
particular  about  calling  one  another  ugly  names,  and  think 
one  side  of  an  argument  is  all  that  should  be  heard." 
"  Moreover,"  she  continued,  "  what  if  we  should  spend  more 
money  and  time,  and  be  rewarded  by  nothing  better  than  a 
sight  of  those  queer-looking  microscopic  tadpoles  lately 
eudbited,  I  suppose  as  a  warning,  in  Thb  Journal  op  Hob- 
TICULTUBB?"  Further,  I  was  told  to  remember  that  the 
difference  between  two  shillings  and  two  guineas  for  a  hive 
left  a  balance  of  two  sovereigns — ^needful  for  new  frocks  and 
boots  for  the  bairns  at  Christmas. 

Beally  there  seems  to  us  plain  folks  to  be  a  kind  of  con- 
nection between  sci^ice,  as  iutermeddling  is  called,  and 
stinking  combs,  the  more  suspicious  when,  as  we  ore  informed 
in  your  pages,  the  great  German  model  apiarian  loses  hun- 
dreds of  hives  by  disease,  and  the  contagion  seems  to  be 
spreading  in  our  own  countiy  amongst  his  followers.  Let 
U0  hope  it  will  not  extend  north  of  the  Thames,  where  we 
ave  not  indisposed  to  such  inexpensive  methods  as  conduce 
to  the  health  of  tiie  bees,  and  increased  store  of  honey  to 
their  owneis. — An  Old-fashioned  Bse-ksspeb,  Finchley, 


YEW  POISONOUS  TO  DEEE. 

W«  have  had  much  correspondence  lately  on  the  question 
wliether  yew  be  iigurious  to  cattle  or  not.  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  state  the  fdlowing  fact: — ^An  old  yew  tree  was 
lAown  down  in  my  garden ;  misled  l^  NicoU's  statement 
in  his  "  Planter's  Calendar,"  I  had  its  brandies  thrown 
into  my  deer  -park  immediately  after  being  cut  from  the 
tree.    The  next  day  seven  does  were  found  dead. — ^N. 

rWe  have  now  two  unimpeachable  witnesses  that  yew  is 
poisonous  to  deer.  We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  com- 
munications stating  from  actual  observation  the  results  to 
ly^iwitig  from  browsing  on  this  tree.] 


CATTLE  AMONGST  YEW  TBEE8. 

If  your  correspondent  "P.,"  at  page 491,  has  not  had  his 
views  confirmed  oy  others  having  experience  in  13ce  manner 
to  himself,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  on  the  bare  hilly  districts 
of  Kent,  whereiierbage  of  aR  kinds  is  veiy  scant,  sheep  and 
csttle,  more  e^>ecially  the  former,  have  unlimited  access  to 
the  yew  and  juniper,  wfaidi  the  dudky  hiU  is  often  dotted 
over  with,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  take  any  harm,  while 
there  is  evident  token  of  both  havins^  been  nibbled  at. 

On  first  being  made  aocruaintod  with  this,  I  confess  feeling 
surprise,  but  t£e  fkets  of  the  case  led  me  to  refiect  on  the 
different  conditions  the  animals  are  sometimes  placed  in. 
Nature,  ever  kind  and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  all  her 
creatures,  never  sends  a  poison  without  its  antidote,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  the  scanty  picking  the  sheep  and  cattle 
ob1»in  on  these  bare  pastures,  contauiB  some  antidote  to  the 
in  effects  of  the  yew,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same,  the 
acqiured  taste  the  animals  possess  by  living  on  sudi  herbage, 
may  induce  them  to  rqect  any  more  of  the  yew  than  is 
uscdEul  to  them;  or,  perhaps,  the  term  instinct  may  be 
applied  to  their  knowledge  of  discerning  good  and  eviL  Be 
this  m  it  laay,  ocrtainly  eailtle  and  i^eep  graze  am<»igst 
yew  trees  without  harm  in  saoh  situations^  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  lamentable  cases  of  poisoning, 
ivben  cattle  grazing  on  licher  pastures  accid^tally  found 


their  way  to  some  yew  trees  in  a  cultivated  condition.  In 
the  latter  case  the  love  of  misdiief,  doubtless,  induces  them 
to  eat  more  than  they  would  do  if  they  had  aocess  to  it  oom- 
tiuually,  and  t^e  consequent  fatal  result. 

I  am,  however,  not  sorry  to  see  the  subject  introduced  to 
your  pages,  as  the  matter  is  far  fix>m  being  well  understood, 
even  amongst  practical  men ;  for  I  hav«  heard  it  affirmed 
that  the  yew  is  only  poisonons  when  its  boughs  have  been 
partaken  of  after  being  cut  and  partly  withered.  This  I 
hardly  agree  with,  but  I  should  like  to  hear  all  sides  of  th» 
question,  both  as  to  the  yew  and  rhododendron,  f^e  latter 
being  as  dangerous  as  the  former. — A  Hill-stds  Mah. 


WINSFOED  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOW. 

This  n^nTmnl  Show  was  held  in  the  spacious  Market  Hall 
on  Friday,  the  18th  ult.,  and  some  bcMkuiifiil  specimens  of 
each  class  were  exhibited  in  both  poultry  and  Paeons. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

Spavish.— First  and  Second,  W.  Woolley,  Bonbnrv,  Ghonhire.  Thiri, 
TL  Uttlse,  Over.  Highly  ConunendBd,  G.  Dean,  Orer.  Commended,  J.  Gil>* 
son,  Over. 

Cochik-Cbika. —  First,  O.  Williamson,  Kantwich.  Second,  J.  Dodd, 
Minsholl  Vemoo.    Highly  Commended.  J.  Sheen,  Tilston. 

DoRKiKOB  (Orey)— Prize,  W.  K.  Conrt.  Newton  Minor.  High^  Com- 
mended, —  Wall.ice,  Newton. 

DoRKiKO  (White).— Priae,  —  Piatt,  Damhale. 

Hauburob  (Gold  or  Silver •(apangled}.^Flrst  tnd  Third,  T.  Dale^  Slid* 
dleirich.    Second.  J.  Sheen,  Tilston. 

Hamburob  (Gold  or  Sllver-pencUled).  —  Prize,  T.  Dale,  ICiddlewSeh. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  Williamson,  Nantwlch. 

PorjkMD. — First,  T.  Sproeon,  Middlewich.    Second,  —  Pktt,  Dandudflb 

Babtams  (Game).— Prire,  —  Grouoote,  WlnKford. 

Bamtabs  (Any  variety).— Prise,  T.  Butler,  Middlevi^. 

Bantab  Cucks.— Firet,  T.  Batler,  Middlewich.  Second,  W.  OnfiUu, 
Nantwlch. 

Oabi  (Blaok-breastad  Bed).— Prize,  ▲.  Heath,  Winsford.  Ckickm$^ 
First,  W.  HodklDstm.  Second,  J.  Willet.  Nantwioh.  Third,  J.  Hoilinahead, 
Jun.  Fourth,  —  Piatt,  Damhale.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Perrin,  OiX' 
lands,  WharboroUKb. 

Gabb  (Any  ooloar).— Prize,  A.  Heath,  Winsford.  ChMem$»—fTia», 
J.  Crimes. 

Amt  Variety  hot  before  Named.— First,  J.  Forster,  Hartford.  Seeoad, 
Mrs.  Cook,  Northwieh. 

Gabb  Cook  (Any  eolunr).— First,  G.  Bearan,  Martoo.  Second,  C  Hiofe, 
Nantwlch.  Third,  T.  Johnson,  Winstord.  CoBuneaded,  A.  PhlUips,  Wii»- 
ford ;  E.  Warburton,  Winsford. 

Game  Cockerel  (Any  colonr).— FirRt,  J,  Willet,  Nantwlch.  Seond, 
—  Putt,  Darnhale.    Third,  J.  Lamb,  Winsford. 

CocKBRXL  (Any  breed).— First,  T.  Groaoote,  Wiaaford.  Second,  —  Piatt, 
Darnhale. 

Duck  (Aylesbury).— Prise,  —  Piatt.  Darnhale. 

Docks  (Any  breed).— Prise,  S.  F.  Hlgnett,  Gorton. 

PIGEONS. 

Cabribbs.— First,  Second,  Third,  and  Hi^y  Commended,  W.  Wodley, 
Bnnbnrj. 

TcMBUuts  (Any  variety).- Prize,  T.  Barrett,  Wfaisford. 

Draooks.— First  and  Second,  W.  WooUey,  Bnnbary.  Thiid,  S.  Astborr, 
Over.    Fourth,  J.  W.  Wilding,  Nantwlch. 

Owls.— Firat,  J.  Heole,  Crewe.  Second  and  Third,  J.  W.  W^dta& 
Nantwich.    Fonrth.  J.  Withenshaw,  Naotwieh. 

TnBBiTs.— First,  J.  Hooleu  Crewe.    Second,  J.  Withenshaw,  Naatwioh. 

Jaoobihs.- Prize,  W.  B.  Lea,  Sproston. 

FAMTAiLB.T-Fir8t,  E.  BnrstoB,  Ovbt.  Seoond,  C.  B.  Davies,  Eardswfcfc 
Hall. 

Babbs.- Prize,  J.  Hoole,  Crewe. 

Ant  tariett.— First  and  Second,  J.  J.  Samner,  Lea  Green. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

SUPBBTIBIOV  or  POUI.TRT  AT  TBB  BlBMIBOHAM  SSOW.- Iff.  J.  Doutlat 

informs  us  thst  Mr.  Fowke  never  was  steward  and  bailiff  to  the  Hon.  W. 
Vernon.  The  error  is  not  ours ;  but  It  does  not  diminish  the  credit  due  to 
Mr.  Fowke  for  the  great  care  he  had  bestowed  npoo  the  poultry. 

Cbamob  or  CotLOi'R  or  Movltimo  {Ootmtru  PouUiy'FaneUr).''l%  If 
not  uncommon  for  a  Spanish  cock  to  torn  partially  white ;  nor  need  it  esiue 
much  wonder,  as  the  chickens  are  pied  when  hatched.  We  do  not  advise 
yon  to  breed  Atom  Mm  U  yon  have  another.  If  yon  haTe  not,  we  think  yea 
rnn  little  risk  in  nsing  him.  We  have  had  them  throw  many  wlutt  fMthei*|. 
and  monlt  quite  black  again. 

Fatten  iMO  Pooltbt  (Subteriber  in  Connemght).—lt  yon  wish  to  make 
yonr  fowls  very  fat  while  yoong,  it  can  only  be  done  hj  shntttagthem  up. 
The  coop  should  be  made  entirely  of  bars,  blowing  merely  room  for  ths 
birds  to  stand  np,  none  for  exercise,  bnt  Just  enough  to  move  from  fmA  to 
buck.  There  is  a  drawing  of  such  a  coop  in  the  new  edition  of  Bafly's 
^  Book  on  Fowls,**  and  fUll  fautmction  for  feediag.  Tbe  be^i  food  is  froud 


Babtabb  at  Dabubgtob  {A  ContUmt  Actscrilsr}.— We  cannot  nniir* 
take  to  say  more  thsn  our  reportor  wrote,  and  we  hare  pnbllAed— **  Tbs 
Bantams  were  mostly."  Of  oonrte,  those  whieb  took  the  prises  amy  be 
considered  the  best. 

JuooxBo  AT  BiBxncoHAX  (IT.  £ato).— Wo  diiEer  so  mooh  fron  tht 
opinions  yon  express,  and  considering  that  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  were 
not  only  for  the  far  greater  part  perfoeUy  satislaeUNir  at  BinBtngham,  but 
thatnosstof  JndgesshBidd  to  ttos  ssisHed,  wo  aunt  dooUao  psMiAlig 
yoBT  ciQgiaiinlestiwu 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Daj     Daar 
of       ot 
1  irnthlTaek. 

JANUABT  12-1  ^  1864. 

1 

Avwafo  TeoqMraitaBA 

near  LaMo». 

Rain  in 

lart 
37j«anL 

Eiaaa. 

Sata, 

JUiea. 

Mooa 
Setii 

MaoB'al    Clock 

"^~  ■    before 

^^       San. 

Dayaff 
Tear. 

12       Tu 
18    '    W 

14      Tn 

'      14          P 

16          S 

'      17       Bow 

18        11 

Blackbird  ^ingt. 

Mer^reon  flowera. 

l^Brxe  Aowetv. 

Crocag  iewgia. 

Thames  froz*a.  1814. 

2  8uin>AT  APTKB  Epnv&mr. 

Hedge  Accentor  siaga. 

r 

Day. 

42.3 
43.6 
4ff.0 
41.4 
41.7 
42.4 
4L1 

Night. 
30.6 
32.0 
32.2 
29.0 
30.6 
90.4 
31.1 

Mean. 

36.5 
87.2 
37.4 

35.1 

862 
86.4 
364 

17 

16 
13 
19 
18 
15 

m.   h. 
5af8 
4     8 
3      8 
2      8 
1      8 
1      8 
0      8 

B.   h. 
12af4 

14  4 

15  4 

17  4 

18  4 
30      4 
21      4 

ID.    h. 
23     9 
48     9 
12    10 
87     10 
4    11 
35    11 
after. 

■u  h. 
4      9 

M    10 
42    11 
nuMm. 
58      0 
9      2 
14      3 

i  m.  1. 

3  !    8    27 

4  1    8    50 

6  {    9    12 

})           9    84 

7  9    55 

8  10    16 

9  10    35 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

Trom  obterratlont  taken  avar  Xon^on  Avrinf  the  lart  tkhty-aeTea  yean,  the  average  day  taaaperatare  of  tho  week  li  4U9^,  aad  its  nlgkt 
,      tiHipwatare  30^.    Tba  greatest  ImK  «aa  5€^  oa  tbe  14th,  1648;  and  15th,  1834  and  1852;  aad  iha  k>wmt  ooM,  4«,  oa  the  14th,  1838.    The 
greateat  faU  of  raia  «a«0.80  iaeb. 

BOYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

T  lias  been  annoonced 
that  Mr.  Henry 
Cole    has    been 
chosen    on    the 
Council    of  the 
Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in 
the  room  of  Earl 
Bucie,  resigned. 
Without  ques- 
tioning the  policy  of  Royal  Commis- 
gioners,  who  are  the  landlords  of  the 
Society  at  Kensington,  sitting  on  the 
Society's  Council,  and  taking  part  in 
discussions  that  most  arise  between  the 
interests  of  the  Commissioners  and  those  of  the  Society, 
"we  are  of  opinion  Hiat  there  has  been  some  irregularity  m 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cole.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Charter  that  in  the  event  of  death  or  incapacity  of  any^of 
the  oflSce-bearers  "  the  Council  shall  ana  may  nominate 
or  appoint  some  other  discreet  person  or  persons,  being  a 
FeUow  or  Fellows  of  the  Society,  to  supply  the  place  or 
places  of  ihe  member  or  members  of  Council,  &c.,  until  t/ie 
annual  meeting  next  following  such  nomination  or  anoint- 
meui,**    But  in  the  ease  of  resignatione  there  is  a  special 
eUnue  to  the  effect  that  they  are  to  be  accepted  and  fidled 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows,  and  not  by  the 
dcmneil:  ''And  it  is  Our  will  and  pleasure  that  any 
such  annual  meeting  as  aforesaid  may  accept  the  resig- 
nation of,  or  for  incapacity  remove,  any  one  or  more  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  and  elect 
in  manner  aforesaid  any  person  or  persons  fipom  among 
the  Fellows  in  the  place  or  places  of  the  members  so 
retiring  or  being  removed,  in  addition  to  the  member  or 
members  which  the  Fellows  present  at  such  meeting  are 
hereinbefore  authorised  to  elect."    So  it  is  quite  plain 
that,  although  Lord  Ducie  may  have  ^ven  notice  of 
hig  resignation  to  the  Council,  the  Council  had  no  power 
to  aceept  it,  and  his  lordship  was  bound  to   remain 
(nominally  at  least),  on  the  Council  till  the  annual  meet- 
mg  in  Febraaiy,  when  the  Fellows  might  or  might  not 
acoept  his  resignation.    There  is  not  a  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Cc^e  has  not  been  legally  appointed.     It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Veitch  sent  in  his  resignation  last 
July  :  Mr.  Veitch  has  veiy  properly  remained  on  the 
Council,  and  doubtless  wiU  remain,  till  the  annual  meet- 
ing, when  his  resignation  will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
and  another  willl)e  elected  in  his  stead  if  it  should  be 
accepted.     So  that,  in  addition  to  the  three  members  who 
go  out  by  rotation  at  the  next  general  meeting  on  the 
9th  of  February,  there  will  be  these  two  resignations  to 
fiUapl 

STRAWBERRIES  EVERY  MONTH. 

That  the  first  dish  of  forced  Strawberries  is  hailed 
wiHi  delight  by  the  aristocracy  no  one  can  deny ;  and 
the  gardener  who  can  produce  a  dish  of  this  luscious 
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fruit  before  his  neighbours  (means,  Ac,  being  equal),  is 
looked  upon  as  one  that  has  accomplished  a  great  feat. 
Friendly  rivalry  has  caused  efforts  to  be  made  to  go 
beyond  what  we  have  already  attained. 

The  forcing  of  Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  Mushrooms,  Rhu- 
barb, Salads,  &c.,  is  carried  on  extensively  in  many 
gardens  frcmi  September  to  April ;  indeed,  in  the  absence 
of  such  forced  supplies  the  chief  of  the  kitchen  would 
give  dark  looks  to  ihe  purveyor  of  vegetables.  New 
Potatoes  are  perhaps  the  least  cared  for  in  the  autumn 
months.  I  remember  my  late  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
Beaton,  speaking  about  sending  some  young  Potatoes  to 
his  employer's  table  at  Shrubland  in  the  autumn,  when 
Sir  William  Middleton  remarked  that  they  were  ex- 
cellent late  Potatoes.  Mr.  Beaton  drily  replied  that  he 
would  be  more  early  in  future  with  his  Potatoes  by 
keeping  them  until  New  Year's-day. 

Now,  I  woxdd  venture  to  say  that  no  one  would  despise 
a  dish  of  Strawberries  in  the  autumn  be  they  "  ever  so 
late  ;'*  and  I  think  that  this  fruit  has  not  had  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  it  which  it  deserves.  How  many 
there  are  that  niskve  been  confined  to  a  sick-room,  whio 
have  been  revived  at  the  sight  of  even  a  few  Straw- 
berries sent  to  them  by  some  kind  Mend.  If  only  fat 
the  above  purpose,  then,  it  behoves  us  to  have  this  de- 
licious fruit  in  readiness  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Strawberries  may  be  had  with  tolerable  ease  firoaa 
March  until  August ;  but  to  secure  them  from  Septem- 
ber and  onward  through  the  winter  has,  I  think,  as  yet 
been  but  little  thought  of.  In  order,  then,  to  have 
Strawberries  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  we  must 
fall  back  upon  a  very  much  neglected  variety — the  Al- 
pine. If  plants  of  tms  kind  are  potted  in  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  if  the  usual  attention  is  given  tnem 
which  the  large  kinds  receive  when  in  pots,  they  will 
amply  reward  us  with  both  pretty  fruit  and  flowers. 
Pots  well  filled  with  roots,  a  light  situation  near  ther 
glass,  plenty  of  air,  and  a  temperature  ranging  between 
5(f  and  70°,  are  the  chief  requirements  in  order  to  have 
Alpines  in  fruit  in  winter. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  Black  Prince  (CutliiU's), 
would  conform  to  our  wishes  by  fruiting  more  in  winter 
if  runners  could  be  secured  sufficiently  early  for  potting. 
For  instance :  If  runners  are  taken  from  plants  that  are 
being  forced  in  March,  they  will  make  nice  plants  for 
forcing  in  the  following  autamn  if  the  usual  attention 
is  given  them  which  Strawberry  plants  receive  in  the 
summer  months  in  pots.  Some  runners  were  potted 
here  rather  early  during  the  past  season,  and  they  are 
now  in  full  bloom ;  indeed,  fruit  has  been  picked  from 
some  of  them  already.  All  honour  to  the  raiser  of  this 
most  useful  kind,  which  is  with  us  very  early,  the  best 
cropper,  fine  in  colour,  and  many  housekeepers  can  testify 
as  to  its  good  properties  for  preserving  purposes.  The 
leaves,  too,  of  this  variety  are  better  than  all  the  others 
for  packing  Strawberries,  being  veiy  soft  and  of  a  suit- 
able size. 

Small  pots  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry  when  well  grown  are 
pretty  objects  for  the  breakfast-table ;  the  ripe  and  green 
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fruit  mtermixed  with  the  flowers,  which  stand  well  ap  above 
the  foliage,  offer  a  natnzal  and  very  flpaoeAil  appearance. 
A  few  ]pots  of  this  kind  in  fruit  placed  amongst  flowering 
plants  in  the  conservatory  will  give  a  spring-like  perftune, 
and  add  much  to  the  eigoyment  <tf  visitors  to  that  straotnre. 
The  kind  grown  here  was  kindly  sent  some  years  ag^  to  my 
employer  by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's,  and  is  mnch  prized 
bom  as  a  good  cropper  and  interesting  variety. — J.  Pbbkiks, 
Thomham,  Suffolk, 


THE  DESIRABLE  VAEIETIES'  OF  GEAPES. 

As  a  supplement  to  what  has  recently  been  advanced  on 
the  question  of  Grape-growing  in  answer  to  several  corre- 
spondents, I  have  thought  that  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
most  desirable  varieties  of  Grapes  for  planting  might  be 
usefril  and  interesting  to  the  Inexperienced  who  may  be 
about  to  plant  Vines  in  this  coming  spring.  In  doing  as  is 
proposed  I  have  no  intention  of  aUempting  to  mystify  my 
readers  with  a  long  array  of  names,  nor  to  deal  with  Chrapes 
of  questionable  merit,  but  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  only 
which  may  safely  come  within  the  province  of  the  amateur 
and  others  who  may  be  owners  of  one  or  at  most  two  Vines. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  such  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  interest  manifested  in  the  different  varieties  of  Grapes, 
and  such  a  scrutinising  and  sifting  of  them,  as  has  never 
been  the  case  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  of 
gardeners,  and  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised  from 
seed  and  otherwise  introduced,  giving  rise  to  an  amount  of 
criticism  and  controversy  which  neither  the  raisers  nor  any- 
body else  could  have  possibly  looked  forward  to.  The  un- 
deserving and  worthless  varieties  will  soon  be  consigned  to 
that  position  which  they  deserve,  and  nothing  that  has  been 
said  in  their  favour  can  save  them  from  a  true  verdict.  The 
good  varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  will  creep  into  extensive 
growth  without  any  exaggerated  recommendations.  As  an 
instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  Grape  of  desii-able 
qualities  comes  into  extensive  cultivation,  the  Lady  Downes' 
is  a  very  strikin«if  one.  Till  about  six  years  ae^o  it  was  a 
Grape  comparatively  little  known,  and  in  that  short  time  it 
has  worked  its  way  and  holds  its  place  in  almost  every  col- 
Ickjtion,  however  limited. 

In  what  are  ^nown  as  the  old  varieties,  a  first  place  among 
Blacks  must  be  assigned  to  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Taking 
it  altogether,  and  as  an  everybody's  Grape,  there  is  nothing 
yet  that  can  approach,  far  less  supersede  it,  more  particularly 
as  an  amateur's  Gb^pe.  It  is  of  vigorous  gn:owth,  a  free 
fruiter,  and  the  most  free  of  aU  in  setting,  and  is  large  in 
both  bunch  and  berry.  When  presented  at  table  it  is  very 
handsome,  fine  in  fiavour,  and  more  palatable  to  some  epi- 
cures than  even  the  Muscat,  on  accoimt  of  its  being  more 
juipy  and  vinous.  For  a  supply  the  whole  year  round,  if  put 
in  competition  against  any  one  variety,  it  is  probably  the 
best.  It  can  be  forced  to  produce  ripe  fruit  in  January,  and 
late  crops  of  it  will  hang  till  far  on  in  February.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  Grape  which  can  be  ripened  in  England  in  the 
orchard-house  without  fire  heat,  and  it  will  bear  the  heat  of 
the  tropics.  As  a  Vine  fbr  fruiting  in  pots  it  is  not  sur- 
passed, if  equalled.  All  these  poin^  considered,  the  ama- 
teur should  always  plant  half  his  vinery  or  greenhouse 
vinery  with  the  good  old  Hamburgh.  There  are  severid 
forms  of  it,  all  are  good«  We  have  found  the  Champion 
Hamburgh  inferior  in  fiavour,  though  very  showy.  The  Mill 
Hill  variety  is  tmdoubtedly  the  best  keeper  after  being  ripe, 
and,  though  not  so  large  in  bunch,  makes  very  large  berries. 

Doubtless  a  few  of  the  more  recently-introduced  varieties 
of  Black  Grapes  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  their  character  to  say  that  in  point  of  general 
usefulness  they  rank  only  second  to  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
The  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  unquestionably  a  Grape  of  supe- 
rior fiavour,  and  when  so  well  grown  as  it  has  been  at  Castle 
Kennedy  and  Dalkeith  Park,  it  is  a  very  showy  Grape.  But 
whatever  position  it  may  yet  take,  the  uncertainty  that  has 
hitherto  attached  to  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  dispelled  to 
make  it  of  such  importance  to  gardeners  or  amateurs  with 
one  or  two  vineries  as  to  warrant  their  planting  more 
than  one  Vine  of  it.  Barbaroesa  has  nothmg  but  size  to 
recommend  it.  Certainly  it  hangs  well,  but  in  this  latter 
quality  it  is  surpassed  by  Lady  Downes',  which  is  larger  in 


beny,  more  certain  in  oc^ooiing,  and  superior  in  flavour; 
and  beny  and  flavour  in  a  Grape  give  a  worth  to  it  which 
no  other  qualitieB,  without  theae  two,  can  mike  up  for.  Lady 
Downes'  is  a  vigarous  grower,  and  ranks  amongst  the  most 
free  fruiters.  It  is  not  so  free  a  setter  as  the  Hamburghs,  but 
sufficiently  safe  in  this  respect,  with  ordinary  care,  to  make 
sure  of  a  crop.  In  bunch  and  berry  it  is  all  that  ooold  be 
wished  in  both  size  and  m>earance,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  known  Grapes  for  keeping 
Bfter  it  is  ripe :  therefore,  wherever  a  longseason  of  Grimes 
is  required  from  one  or  two  vineries^  Lady  Downes*  should  be 
planted.  But  wherever  Grapes  are  not  wished  for  any  later 
than  the  end  of  the  year,  or  even  on  through  January,  there 
is  no  Blade  Grape  without  Muscat  flavour  that  can  up  to 
that  time  touch  the  Black  Hamburgh  for  flavour,  altlumgh 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  keeping  Lady  Downes'  with  the  leMt 
possible  loss  from  damp  than  is  attached  to  the  Hamburgh. 
A  great  desideratum  among  Grapes  is  a  late-keeping  vaxiely 
with  a  fiavour  superior  to  any  of  the  late  Blacks  yet  in 
cultivation.  We  have  almost  every  other  point  that  could 
be  desired — such  as  size  of  bunch  and  berry ;  but  both  the 
Barbarossa  and  Lady  Downes'  are  coarse  as  compared  with 
what  coiQd  be  desired  after  finishing  the  different  varieties 
of  Hamburghs.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  Alicante> 
and  the  extoi  heat  which  it  requires  does  not  bring  it  within 
the  range  of  the  amateur  with  one  cool  vinery. 

The  Slack  Hamburgh  is  what  we  recommend  to  be  the 
most  extensively  planted  by  those  for  whom-  these  remaps 
are  intended.  And  where  a  long  succession  is  required  from 
the  same  house,  a  Vine  or  two  of  Lady  Downes'  we  consider 
the  most  desirable  of  the  late  Blacks. 

Turning  to  White  Grapes,  and  looking  among  those  which 
are  suitable  for  a  cool  vinery,  there  is  the  old  Chasselas 
Musqu^,  a  very  fruiiidl  and  early  Grf4>e  of  the  most  exquisite 
fiavour,  which  forces  weU,  and  ripens  before  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh. It  has,  however,  one  drawback — namely,  its  tendency 
to  crack  just  as  it  takes  its  ripening  swelling.  This,  ho  wever, 
can  be  overcome  by  having  the  roots  confined  to  the  inside 
of  the  house,  and  keeping  the  border  dry.  This  fiiult 
can  also  be  counteracted  by  cutting  the  stalk  of  the  bunch 
half  through  when  it  begins  to  take  the  last  swelling. 
This  is  just  one  of  those  Grapes  which  make  one  halt  be- 
tween recommending  and  not  recommending  a  Vine  to  be 
plaited.  In  a  cool  vinery  there  is  no  White  Gbrape  that 
can  be  ripened  with  anything  like  so  good  a  fiavour;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  crack  when  its  roots  are 
in  an  outside  border  and  not  under  control  is  against  it. 
The  safest  course  will  probably  be  to  say  to  those  who  can 
have  it  with  its  roots  inside.  Plant  a  Vine  of  it,  it  is  so  well 
worthy  of  a  trial.  The  Early  Saumur  Muscat  I  believe  to 
be  an  excellent  White  Grape  for  a  cool  house,  although  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Eeele  Hall,  who 
is  no  doubtful  authority,  recommends  it  as  a  good  early 
Grape,  and  for  planting  in  outside  borders  it  may  take  tho 
place  of  Chasselas  Musqu^.  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  a  new 
variety  of  sterling  merit  for  cool  vineries.  It  is  larg^  in 
bunch  and  berry,  moderate  in  fiavour,  but  fully  better  than 
the  old  Sweetwater.  Boyal  Muscadine  is  a  Grape  that  we 
are  very  partial  to  for  cool  work.  It  is  a  remarkably  free 
fruiter,  moderate  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  hangs  better  than 
any  of  the  Sweetwaters  after  being  ripe ;  ana  when  just  at 
the  shrivelling  point  is  very  rich  in  flavour.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  Eariy  Saumur  Muscat,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
Boyal  Muscadine  are  the  best  for  cool  houses ;  and  where 
the  Chasselas  Musqu^  can  have  its  roots  under  cpntrol  it 
should  not  be  omitted. 

For  a  late  White  there  is  no  Grape  likely  to  succeed 
so  well  as  Calabrian  Baisin.  It  ripens  well  with  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Lady  Downes',  is  a  very  free  fruiter,  very 
large  in  bunch,  and  medium  in  berry.  In  flavour  it  is  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  Trebbiano,  which  latter  requires  Muscat 
heat  to  ripen  it.  One  Vine  of  Calabrian  Kaisin  should 
be  planted  to  match  Lady  Downes'  as  a  White  for  late- 
hanging.  We  understand  there  is  something  very  fine  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  large  London  firms,  as  a  White 
Lady  Downes'  in  point  of  hanging,  but  much  larger  in  berry, 
and  better  in  fiavour,  of  a  golden  colour,  and  that  will 
ripen  in  a  cool 'house.  Then  there  is  the  splendid  Muscat 
Champion,  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Melville,  Dalmeny  Park, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ripen  at  any  rate  in  the 
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WKjniHMi  oomer  of  tiie  oool  yinery;  and  ftom  its  psreatage 
there  is  ererj  xeaecm  to  think  that  it  win  to  ripen.  The 
Canon  Hall,  <»ie  of  ita  parents,  does  well  in  Hammirgh  tem- 
peratore  with  its  roots  inside ;  and  the  other  parent  being 
Champion  Hambnrgh»  there  is  nothing  in  its  parentage 
that  could  hinder  it  from  ripening  along  with  Hambnrg^. 
In  flayoiir,  bonoh,  and  berry  it  is  a  noble  QTU)e,  and  any 
little  dinginess  attaching  to  its  colour  may  well  be  passed 
over  with  such  good  qiuilities  to  make  up  for  it.  Among 
the  other  new  ones  also  raised  north  of  tlie  Tweed,  there  £ 
the  Duchess  of  Buodeuch,  a  cross  between  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Chasselas  Musqu^.  What  good  qualities  would 
be  too  much  to  hope  for  from  such  a  parentage,  both  of 
Muscat  flavour?  This  is  a  variety  which  fruits  with 
wonderAil  freedom,  always  showing  three  bunches,  and 
sometimes  four  to  a  shoot,  a  free  setter,  never  cracks,  and  is 
of  the  richest  Muscat  flavour.  It  took  the  prize  offered 
specially  for  flavour  at  the  great  Kelso  Show  against  all 
comers,  Muscat  and  Chasselas  Musqu^  included.  It  ripens 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  Muscat,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  it  will  do  well  in  a  cool  house.  This  will  be 
proved,  no  doubt,  before  it  is  let  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Scotland  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  these  two  coming 
Grapes. 

To  enumerate  the  Vines  that  are  most  suitsible  for  oool 
vineries,  and  tiiat  are  at  present  available,  we  would  recom- 
mend where  there  is  room  for  twelve  Vines — six  Black 
Hamburghs,  two  Lady  Downes*,  one  Oalabrian  Baisin,  one 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  one  Boyal  Muscadine,  one  Early 
Saumur  Muscat.  With  the  exception  of  I^y  Bownes', 
tiiese  are  all  adapted  for  early  forcing  where  such  is  desired. 

While  speaking  of  early  forcing,  it  may  prove  interesting 
aaid  encouraging  to  relate  what  has  been  done  by  an 
amateur  close  by  here  in  the  way  of  early-forced  Grapes. 
A  few  years  ago  he  put  up  a  small  place  with  the  view  of 
growing  Melons,  and  succeeding  so  well  with  them,  he 
sweUed  his  little  place  into  a  good-sized  vinery,  made  a  very 
ordinaiy  border,  and  heated  the  inside  part  of  it  by  a  flue, 
which  he  carried  through  from  the  boiler  under  the  patih, 
and  from  the  flue  ran  dr^ns  under  the  border,  which  gave  a 

rl  supply  of  bottom  heat.  The  atmosphere  was  heated 
hot  water.  The  Vines  he  planted  were  Black  Ham- 
burghs  principally,  and  a  few  Chas^las  Musqu^.  Since 
1868  I  had  the  pleasure  of  frequently  looking  in  upon  these 
Vines,  and  in  1859  the  cr^  was  ripe  early  in  ApriL  In  1860 
thef  were  fit  for  sale  in  February,  and  realised  high  mrices, 
and,  I  believe,  graced  the  tables  of  the  Tuileries  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  next  crop  was  ripened  in  December  of 
tlie  same  year,  1860,  and  another  crop  was  quite  ripe  in 
October,  1861.  Now  this  was  not  effiacted  by  any  premature 
breaking  of  the  Vines,  but  was  accomplished  on  the  ordinary 
Jfstem,  and  with  the  regular  routine  of  pruning  and  forcing. 
The  last  crop  referred  to  was  the  best  of  the  four.  The 
house  was  36  feet  long,  with  15  feet  of  a  rafter.  In  this 
qmoe  there  were  880  bunches,  some  of  which,  as  near  as  I 
eould  judee,  would  weigh  about  2  lbs.,  and,  taking  the 
mwemge,  they  would  weigh  1  lb.  each,  some  more  and  some 
less.  Tliis  was  accomplished  by  an  amateur  who  never  had 
the  care  of  Vines  before,  and  these  he  planted,  pruned, 
thinned,  and  flred  with  his  own  hands.  Such  an  example  of 
anooess  may  be  considered  an  encouragement  to  beginners 
to  persevere,  and  proves  that  by  close  attention  and  obser- 
▼a&on  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  Grape- 
growing  by  any  one  who  can  aiford  the  time. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  may  have  a  warm  as  well  as 
a  cool  vinery,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  taking  aU 
points  into  considenUdon,  there  is  no  White  Grape  eqmd  to 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  and  after  growing  a  good  many  of 
ita  varieties  in  the  same  house,  I  unhesitatingly  recommend 
those  varieties  known  as  the  Bowood  and  Tymiinghame 
Muscats  as  the  most  desirable.  These  two  set  much  better 
than  the  old  Muscat,  and  are  larger  in  berry,  and  quite 
equal  to  it  in  flavour.  True,  some  affirm  that  these  uiree 
are  identicaL  Here,  however,  the  Tynninghame  Muscat 
from  the  Tynninghame  stock,  and  the  Bowood  from  the 
Bowood  stodr,  are  not  only  quite  distinct  from  eadi  other, 
but  also  quite  distinct  from  the  old  Muscat  when  grown  in 
the  same  house  and  soiL  So  distinct  are  the  two  sorts  frt>m 
tibe  old  Muscat,  that  any  one  on  entering  the  house  can 
pdt  them  out.    The  tynninghame  and  Bowood  Muscats  are 


very  mnoh  alike  when  ripe;  but  in  some  of  their  stages  th^ 
axe  very  distinct,  and  aU  who  have  watched  them  here  side 
l^  side  are  well  aware  <^  this.  This,  however,  does  not 
matter  mudi.  Thejr  are  both  excellent,  and  tax  less  pre- 
carious in  the  hands  of  beginners  than  the  old  Muscat, 
which  variety  has  been  largely  sold  for  Bowood  Muscat  at 
leasts  and  hence  the  reason  why  some  say  that  the  two  are 
not  distinct.  Every  berry  of  the  Bowood  and  Tynninghame 
sets  like  a  Hamburgh.  In  a  moderate  temperature  th^ 
make  compact  bunches  and  very  large  berries,  and  seldom 
flul  to  ccdour  exceedingly  well ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  White 
Grape  for  a  hot  vinery,  these  two  Muscats  we  consider  the 
most  desirable. 

For  Blacks  there  are  Burchardfs  Prince  and  Alicante, 
both  excellent  Grapes  for  hanging  to  match  the  Muscats  for 
a  Black  dish.  Where  a  large  bunch  is  esteemed,  a  Vine  of 
Barbarossa  might  be  plant^  Trebbiano  has  been  omitted 
among  the  Whites  because  it  is  not  now  presumed  that 
Grapes  are  required  to  hang  after  February,  and  till  then 
no  Grf^  has  a  chance  with  Muscats ;  and  if  size  of  bunch 
should  be  a  fkncy  with  some,  why  then  plant  the  Syrian  at 
once.  It  is  a  monstrous  buncher,  and  when  well  ripened 
superior  to  Trebbiano  in  flavour;  but  it  requires  extra- 
ordinary heat  to  ripen  and  colour  it,  and  without  this  its 
flavour  is  not  good.  For  late  Grapes  requiring  heat,  a  good 
arrangement  is  to  plant  six  Muscats,  two  Burchardt's 
Prince,  two  Alicantes,  and  presuming  that  a  fancy  exists 
for  large  bunches,  one  Syrian,  and  one  J^arbarossa. 

D.  Thomson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FEENS. 

C0N8TKUCTI0N   OF  A  HABDY  FEBNEBY. 
{Continued  from  paye  12.) 

Thi  arrangement  of  a  fernery  differs  from  that  of  a  flower 
garden,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  order  and  neatness  ought 
to  prevail,  and  the  outline  of  beds  and  borders  should  be 
clearly  marked  and  deflned.  In  a  fernery,  however,  we 
naturally  look  for  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity  and  a 
pleasant  air  of  negligence,  combined  with  a  tasteful  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts.  Looking  at  Ferns  generally,  we  mid 
that  some  are  admired  for  the  symmetry  of  the  fronds  taken 
individually,  otiiers  for  the  elegance  of  the  plants  them- 
selves, others  again  for  the  dense  masses  of  foliage  they 
exhibit  when  growing  thickly  together,  while  not  a  few  unite 
these  points  of  attraction.  For  instance :  the  Lady  Fern 
( Athyrium  Filix-foemina)  makes  a  splendid  mass  when  grown 
thickly,  and  a  most  elegant  plant  when  young,  while  each 
frond  is  in  itself  a  most  graoefrd  object.  Polystichum  an- 
gulare,  lobatum,  and  aculeatum  are  beautiful  both  in  the 
frond  and  in  thepltot,  although  they  do  not  mass  well ;  pro- 
bably this  is  the  character  of  by  fiur  the  larger  portion  of 
hardy  Ferns,  and  this  circumstonce  should  have  its  fall 
weight  in  determining  their  arrangement,  those  which  are 
adapted  for  the  purpose  being  permitted  to  run  together 
into  compact  masses,  the  rest  h&ng  only  allowed  sufficient 
room  to  be  distinctly  observed. 

Although  in  arrangement  a  fernery  differs  widely  in  many 
points  from  a  flower  garden,  still  I  do  not  think  that  a 
fernery  need  be,  or,  indeed,  ought  to  be,  devoid  of  flowering 
plants.  Where  Ferns  grow  naturally  on  shady  banks,  &c., 
we  flnd  many  wild  flowers  growing  with  them,  so  that  when 
cultivated  in  the  garden  it  adds  to  instead  of  detracting 
from  the  character  of  a  fernery  to  intermix  various  herba- 
ceous, trailing,  or  alpine  plants  and  hardy  bulbs,  especially 
such  as  flower  early  in  the  spring  before  the  Ferns  send  up 
their  new  fronds ;  and  as  this  does  not  generally  take  place 
before  May,  some  bright  masses  of  Snowdrops,  SciUas,  Ane- 
mones, &c.,  enliven  the  appearance  of  a  fernery  in  the  spring, 
and  I  have  had  these  doing  remarkably  well  in  a  fernery. 

In  constructing  a  fernery  the  chief  point  is,  I  believe,  to 

five  it  sufficient  area.  In  most  instances  where  I  have  known 
ems  fail  to  do  well  it  has  been  found  that  the  ferneries 
have  been  cramped  into  very  limited  spaces.  The  endea- 
vour being  to  compensate  in  height  what  was  wanted  in 
breadth,  stones  and  burrs  are  bmltup  nearly  and  sometimes 
quite  perpendicular,  the  smallest  possible  niches  being  left 
here  and  there  into  which  the  Ferns  are  squeezed,  and  in 
which  they  starve  snd  die.    However  this  rustic  fancy  work 
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may  answer  to  tke  degigmitioii  of  woak^ery  or  fptotbo  woA  it 
will  neyer  be  a  finery,  since  it  Beldom  happens  tiiat  a^y 
Ferns  thriYd  there.  What  is  znainlj  wanted  is  lengtii  and 
breadth,  height  I  consider  of  but  seoondaxy  importance. 
Certainly  Tarious  pieces  of  rustic  workmanship  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  introduced—as  the  imitation  of  a 
ruined  tower,  mountain  peak,  or  rustic  ardies,  projecting  or 
lofty  cliffs,  supposing  any  su<^  imitations  may  be  introduced 
without  being  at  variance  with  good  taste.  These  may  be 
connected  with  but  cannot  form  pcurt  of  a  fernery.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  an  out-door  aquarium,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  forms  a  most  useful  acHimctto  a  femeiy,  and  would 
be  in  keeping  with  it.  Such  adjuncts,  however,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  fernery  may  consist  of  a  number  of 
beds  at  various  elevations — some  may  be  sunk  below  the 
ground  level,  although  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  greater 
part  above  it ;  but  much  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
son  and  situation.  In  many  cases  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  the  situation  is  exposed,  it  would  be  as  well,  both  for 
the  sake  of  moisture  and  shelter,  to  have  the  Fern-beds 
below  or  on  the  ground  level.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  rocks 
and  ruins  of  any  considerable  height,  and  these  ore  covered 
with  Ivy,  they  will  form  a  very  effective  background,  or 
become  a  good  addition ;  but  they  should  not  be  attempted 
unless  sufficient  space  is  given.  However  interesting  any 
such  fancy  work  may  appear  when  crowded  into  an  out-of- 
the-way  comer,  whidi  may  be  considered  useless  for  anything 
better,  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  it  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  good  judgment.  Let  it  be  observed  that  a 
small  fernery  may  be  constructed  in  any  shady  corner  where 
flowering  plants  would  not  succeed.  If  neatly  done  it  may 
be  in  every  way  consistent  with  good  taste  and  judgment. 
What  I  should  object  to  is  to  endeavour  to  crowd  imitations  of 
ruins  or  natural  scenery  into  insufficient  spaces ;  and  as  few 
suburban  gardens  can  command  a  suitable  site  or  position 
for  such,  it  would  be  as  well  to  conflne  an  artificial  rockery 
or  fernery  to  its  true  character,  which  may  be  apparent  and 
yet  be  in  keeping  with  good  gardening,  and,  more  than  that, 
with  good  taste. 

Merely  constructing  a  rockery  or  rootery  in  which  to 
grow  Ferns  is  a  very  simple  matter,  especially  where  the 
space  is  very  limited.  A  mass  of  good  loamy  soil  to  which  a 
goodly  proportion  of  peat  or  leaf  mould  has  been  added  is 
put  into  the  desired  form;  the  stones,  roots,  or  burrs  are 
nrmly  bedded  into  it  in  such  positions  as  the  taste  or  skill 
of  the  designer  may  dictate,  leaving  proper  spaces  in  which 
to  plant  the  Ferns,  not  the  smaJl  niches  formed  by  two  or 
three  stones  or  blocks  of  wood  meeting  at  angles  with  each 
other,  but  good  open  spaces  in  which  the  Ferns  will  find 
room  to  develope  themselves.  In  arranging  the  Ferns  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  plant  those  which  make  lai'ge  com- 
pact masses  in  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  pa^s,  the 
smaller-growing  sorts  in  the  most  sheltered  spot,  and  such 
as  Osmunda  regalis,  Onoclea  sensibilis,  and  Struthiopteris 
germanica  in  the  dampest  position.  This  last  should  have 
the  collar  standing  up  considerably  above  the  soil.  In  other 
respects  I  consider  that  the  operator  ought  to  draw  upon 
his  own  judgment ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  any  rules  can  be 
laid  down  for  the  work,  so  much  depending  upon  the  aspect 
or  whatever  may  be  in  connection  with  it,  let  it  be  buUduigs 
or  trees.  Those  who  undertake  work  of  this  description 
and  do  not  take  into  account  such  matters  are  entirely  un- 
fitted for  its  execution.  If  a  pool  of  water  is  contiguous  to 
the  spot  it  may  be  advantageously  worked  in  with  the  rest, 
and  may  be  used  to  grow  hardy  aquatic  plants,  or  marsh 
plants  may  be  planted  round  it,  and  if  well  managed  it  will 
make  a  great  addition  to  the  place.  Where  a  small  rill  of 
water  can  be  taken  advantage  of,  in  addition  to  the  pool,  it 
will  afford  facilities  for  making  a  musical  waterfall  or  foun- 
tain on  which  the  taste  of  the  owner  may  be  exercised.  I 
have  known  instances  in  which  this  taste  has  exhibited  itself 
in  causing  a  stream  of  water  to  gush  out  of  a  shell  over 
stones,  flmts,  burrs,  or  broken  pieces  of  sculpture  placed 
promiscuously  together,  showing,  in  my  opinion,  a  want  of 
anything  like  sound  judgment  in  arranging  such  an  adjunct 
to  a  fernery. 

Where  it  is  designed  to  make  a  fernery  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  situation  and  its  surroundings  being  suitable,  the  first 
thing  is  to  form  a  plan:  if  a  model  so  mudi  the  better, 
since  it  is  of  as  much  importance  to.  know  the  various  edeva- 


tioiui ««  it  k  to  nndeorstand  th«  grouid  plasL  Mmiog  v^ 
oonned  the  matter  over»  procure  sufficient  soil  of  a  good 
loamy  nature,  and  if  to  this  were  added  a  third  of  peat  or 
leaf  mwdd  it  would  be  better;  but  if  either  of  these  should 
be  scarce,  a  small  quantity  may  be  mixed  with  the  snrfiue 
where  it  will  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  roote 
of  the  Ferns,  or,  at  least,  of  such  of  them  as  do  better 
in  a  mixture  of  iixe  above  materials  than  witibout  it.  I  make 
this  observation  because  I  have  often  planted  some  sorts  ia 
nothing  but  a  stiff  loamy  soil,  and  ihej  have  grown  vigor- 
ously; and  as  I  have  had  them^  growing  equally  well  m 
light  soil,  I  consider  that  soil  is  ozi^  a  secondary  considaea- 
ticm  with  most  (^  the  stronger-growing  Ferns.  The  next 
proceeding  should  be  to  procure  a  quantity  of  stones,  buixs, 
or  scoria,  the  refuse  from  the  iron  and  glass  works.  In  n^ 
opinion  nothing  comes  in  better  than  rough  gnarled  roots 
and  blocks  of  ancient  trees.  I  have  myseli'  used  rough  logs 
of  willow,  and  found  that  moss  grows  ireely  on  them,  be- 
sides a  peculiar  sort  oi  fungus  of  a  tough  leathery  nature, 
something  of  the  form  of  various  kinds  of  seaweed,  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  far  from  unsightly.  Whatever  mat^ial 
is  used  the  plan  of  operation  must  in  some  measure  be  in- 
fluenced by  it ;  where  sandstone  or  any  kind  of  stratified 
rock  is  used,  it  should  be  arranged  in  the  manner  in  whibh 
it  is  foimd  in  a  natural  state ;  wMle  if  burrs  or  scoria  beeome 
the  material  they  have  to  be  formed  into  irregular  masses 
after  the  manner  of  unstratified  rocks.  Boots  and  logs  may 
be  laid  more  formally  together,  for  the  only  instance  in  whidi 
a  natural  accumulation  of  these  can  be  conceived  is  wheare 
they  have  been  washed  together  by  the  stream  or  flood,  and 
it  will  scarcely  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  form  a  counter- 
part of  what  appearance  they  might  present.  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  fernery  in  which  roots  and  logs  have  been 
freely  used,  and  the  Ferns  have  thriven  admirably,  but  the 
area  has  been  extensive  and  planted  rather  lai^fely  with 
American  shrubs  and  coniferous  trees.  Some  of  these  grew 
most  admirably,  particularly  several  Deodars,  which  seemed 
to  like  their  elevated  site.  In  such  a  spot  any  one  might 
spend  hours  most  agreeably,  admiring  at  intervals  Itfge 
patches  of  Ceterach  officinarum,  Allosorus  crispue.  Poly- 
podium  dryopteris,  or  phegopteris,  or  a  fine  plant  of  the 
Segal  Fern — anon  a  group  of  wild  plants,  as  Woodroc^, 
Enchanter's  Nightshade,  or  Fumitory — ^here  a  coUection  of 
Saxifrages,  t^re  masses  of  such  dwarf  plants  as  Campanula 
pumila,  blue  Arabia,  or  scarlet  and  yellow  Helianthus ;  and 
it  would  be  but  necessary  to  lift  the  eyes  to  see  and  admire 
the  fine  specimens  of  Conifers,  masses  of  Bhododendrons,  &c. 

The  arrangement  or  planting  of  a  fernery  must  be  a  matter 
of  judgment,  and  beyond  taking  a  few  usefrd  hints  the  ope- 
rator had  better  depend  upon  his  own  good  sense  rather 
than  be  guided  by  others.  As  a  matter  of  course,  where 
American  shrubs  and  plants,  such  as  Bhododendrons,  A  galeae. 
Ledums,  Heaths,  Kalmias,  &c.,  are  used,  it  will  be  neoessavy 
to  plant  them  in  peat.  Coniferous  and  other  trees  will 
require  good  sound  loam.  Ferns  generally  do  well  in  loam, 
but  most  of  them  do  better  if  they  have  a  litUe  peat  or 
leaf  mould ;  and  many  of  those  of  very  dwarf  habit  ace 
improved  by  having  a  little  broken  sandstone  incorporated 
with  the  above.  Most  kinds  may  be  planted  level  with  the 
collar  or  crown  of  the  plant.  Some  few  may  be  planted 
so  that  the  collar  stands  a  little  above  the  soil,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  prevent  them  throwing  out  new  roots,  which 
they  mostly  do  from  the  crown,  while  deep  planting  should 
be  avoided.  Elevating  them  above  the  soil  applies  chiefly 
to  Ferns  which  are  planted  in  moist  places,  as  the  Bc^^ 
Fern,  the  Crested  Fen,  and  the  Ostrich  Fern.  Some  re- 
oonunend  planting  smaller  sorts,  as  Aaplenium  fontaaiUD, 
A.  trichomanes,  A.  viridis,  and  others  that  ought  to  grow 
in  rather  dry  situations  in  like  manner;  but  I  think  it  ad- 
visable to  make  a  little  mound  of  soil  for  each,  as  that  woohi 
keep  them  up,  and  at  the  same  time  induce  l^em  to  throw 
out  fresh  roots,  which  some  sorts  arc  very  tardy  in  doing. 

It  is  only  in  favourable  situations  that  some  of  tiie  so^salled 
hardy  Ferns  can  be  made  to  do  well  unless  some  kind  of 
shelter  is  afforded  them.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
oover  with  bell-glasses  from  October  till  May.  Adiantum 
capiUus-Yeneris,  Asplenium  fontanum,  A.  ruta-muraria,  Al- 
losorus crispus,  Asplenium  mannum,  Cystopteris  fragUis, 
C.  montana.  and  a  few  others,  ought  to  be  so  protected 
during  the  winter. 
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Hie  \)m^  time  ftr  maldng  and  ^flMoHiig  a  fsmery  is  in 
Scnteaiber«  as  Ustm  ike  Ferns  aro  fflcdy  to  root  into  tite 
sou  and  prepare  to  start  freely  in  ^be  following  season.  If 
ihef  make  roote  the  same  season  and  no  fronds  tliey  will 
ffnm  strong,  bat  if  they  make  fronds  as  weU  they  become 
weakened;  so  that  it  is  as  w^  not  to  phmt  tiH  towards  the 
Old  of  tbe  month.  Where  any  of  the  strong-g^rowing  kinds 
osn  be  planted  in  large  masses  planting  may  be  cbne  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  taking  care  to  water  freely  if  the 
weat&er  prove  dry.  With  regard  to  watering,  I  consider 
it  a  ma^;er  of  the  first  importance  to  a  fernery;  for  to 
maintain  that  fresh  and  yeidant  apx)earance  whidi  Ferns 
ongbt  to  exhibit  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  copious  supply 
of  water,  whidb  can  be  abundantly  applied  in  dry  weather. 
K  a  cistern  were  elevated  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
water  condacted  to  different  parts  of  the  fernery  through 
pipes,  so  that  a  strong  jet  could  be  used  when  and  where 
it  is  desired,  the  operation  of  watering  would  be  both  easy 
and  agreeable.  The  next  best  plan  is,  I  consider,  to  have 
a  good  garden  eng^e.  If  watering  is  done  with  watering- 
pofas  tto  labour  wul  be  considerable ;  for  it  should  be  known 
that  Ferns  make  a  great  deal  of  roots,  and  absorb  moisture 
very  freely  and  rapidly ;  and  if  tiie  supply  is  not  maintained, 
the  effect  is  seen,  first  in  the  drooping  of  the  foliaee,  then 
in  the  spotted  rusted  appearance  they  acquire,  and  also  in 
tbe  abundance  <^  thrms  that  at^Mck  them.  But  in  applying 
water  overhead  it  often  happens,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  or  the  sloping  position,  uiat  sufficient  moisture  does  not 
reach  the  roots,  so  that  ihe  plants  derive  no  real  benefit 
from  it.  To  remedy  this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sink  ten-inch 
pots  into  the  soU  in  convenient  places;  these  pots,  being 
inverted  and  filled  oocasiimally  with  water,  will  keep  the 
roote  moist  as  they  ought  to  be. — ^F.  Chitty. 


EOSE  CATALOGUES  FOR  1863-64. 

THXsa  are  few  things  that  more  strikingly  illustrate  the 
progress  of  floriculture  and  the  taste  for  its  pursuit  than 
the  elaborate  and  well-got-up  catalogues  annually  issued  by 
the  great  nursery  firms.  Many  of  them  are  not  merely 
trade  Hats,  but  display  a  great  amount  of  scientific  arrange- 
ment and  knowledge  and  a  considerable  degree  of  literary 
merit,  leaving  little  information  to  be  desired  upon  the 
specific  sulgects  on  which  they  treat. 

In  this  paper,  however,  I  purpose  merely  to  notice  those 
relating  to  the  Bose,  and  to  point  out  such  of  them  as  in 
nqr  hnmble  opinion  present  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
interest  and  information.  I  shall  take  them  in  the  order 
they  came  to  hand,  beginning  with  the  catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Son,  Mazesfield,  iriiich  is  usually  the  pioneer  of 
Boee  information  for  the  season,  being  published  in  S^tem- 
bcr,  and  immediatdy  distributed  to  customers  and  others. 
OlM  important  foatore  in  this  list  is  that  the  number  of  the 
nmeeiy  tally  is  prefixed  to  the  description  of  each  variety. 
Others  are  that  the  best  kinds  for  exhibition  or  for  pillars 
are  indicated ;  and  ^lis  season  the  Messrs.  Wood  have  added, 
for  the  use  of  amateurs,  the  letter  T  to  such  as  are  best 
suited  for  cultivation  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  towns.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  to  fdl  the  catalogues  noticed 
these  are  valnaUe  introductory  observations,  and  cultural 
directions  affixed  to  every  section. 

As  might  be  ei^>ected  from  so  accomplished  a  proficient 
in  Bose  lore,  Mr.  W.  Paul's  catalogue  is  a  valuable  and 
interesting  work.  He  has  adopted  an  improved  system  of 
oTneeification  by  the  introduction  of  a  section  characterised 
aa  Bourbon  Perpetuals,  and  another  for  the  kinds  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  Gloire  de  Bosem^e.  T^e  coUec- 
tioii  is  eitensive  and  rich  in  the  best  old  varieties  as  w^ 
ae  the  latest  introductions,  induding  Mr.  W.  Paul's  own 
seedlings,  which  are  l&ely  to  take  a  high  place  among  the 
fiavoesitea  ci  the  day.  Here  also  are  found  pointed  out 
tbeee  eorte  most  suable  for  specimens,  pillars,  pot-culti- 
TwJtiom,  and  for  growing  in  town  localities. 

Mr.  J.  Cranston  has  a  most  excellent  catalogue,  printed 
in  a  iine  type.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  divided  into 
two  seotions  according  to  merit,  as  abo  are  the  Bourbons. 
The  eoOection  is  very  nnmsrons,  the  descriptioas  copioos 
aacl  aeonraee,  leaving  nothing  to  be  derived  on  that  point; 
and  ttie  aaaies  of  the  raisere  are  specifled,  in  iHiioh.  it  is 


alone,  and  recent  introductions  are  marked  as  not  proved 
where  they  ha^e  not  been  grown  and  bloomed  under  "Mi, 
Cranston's  own  observation.  The  kinds,  however,  adapted 
for  submban  cultivation  are  not  indicated,  which  is  a  pity, 
Mr.  Cranston's  Hst  of  such  in  his  own  capital  little  work  on 
Bose-culture  not  being  brought  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  day. 

Messrs.  Fraser's  (Lea  Bridge  Bead),  list  of  Boses  is  in- 
cluded in  the  general  catalogue,  though  of  sufficient  extent 
and  importance  to  form  of  itself  a  separate  list.  This  ar- 
rangement, however,  affords  amateurs  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  other  objects  of  interest  as  well 
as  with  the  Bose.  For  instance :  There  is  a  choice  collection 
of  Phloxes,  with  a  new  introductory  article  upon  their  cul- 
tivation, and  a  list  of  orchard-house  trees,  besides  copious 
selections  of  the  best  suljects  for  garden,  stove,  and  green- 
house decoration.  The  Messrs.  Fraser  have  improved  their 
Bose  list  this  year  by  indicating  certain  beautiful  kinds 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  vicinity  of  towns.  The  selection 
consists  only  of  the  best,  and  space  is  so  valuable  near  the 
metropolis  that  only  the  most  choice  varieties  are  grown 
in  these  grounds.  Such,  however,  are  cultivated  in  large 
numbers ;  and  from  the  fiiie  soil,  joined  with  every  appliance 
that  skill  and  enterprise  can  command,  none  but  superior 
plants  are  sent  out. 

Few  other  improvements,  perhaps,  could  be  suggested 
upon  the  various  features  displayed  in  these  catsdogues, 
unless  an  accomplished  rosarian  Hke  Mr.  William  Paul  or 
Mr.  Bivers  were  to  divide  the  list  of  varieties  really  worth 
cultivating  into  sections,  placing  at  the  head  of  each  the 
parent  or  type  of  the  group,  furnishing  by  that  means  a  key 
to  peculiarities  and  characteristics  which  would  indicate 
adaptability  to  special  circumstances  and  conditions.  It 
would  require,  however,  an  MA.  in  Kose-leaming  to  do  this. 
Few  amateurs  could  command  sufficiently  remote  experience 
or -a  wide-enough  field  for  observation  to  execute  the  task 
exhaustively. 

With  the  assistance  given  by  these  valuable  works,  what 
amateur  with  a  few  yajrds  of  garden  at  his  disposal  ought 
to  be  deterred  from  becoming  a  rosarian?  There  is  a 
further  encouragement  for  all  who  desire  to  become  culti- 
vators or  to  replenish  their  stocks — ^viz.,  that  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  most  kinds  has  taken  place  this 
season. — ^W.  D.  Pbiob,  Homerton, 


THE  SEASOINT  IN  DEVOKSHIBE. 

Ths  foUoniag  were  in  blossom  in  ihe  open  ground  of  my 
garden  at  Marychurch,  Devon,  on  New  Year's  day,  1864 : — 

LaomstiniM  Tateriana  rabra 

Salvia  Orahaml  ^      OzaUs  floribanda 

falgens  Tosailago  frugrass 

Violet  Gaxantii  uplendens 

Beaeda  Inteola  Jasoiionm  nudiflonira 

odorau  Act^nthns  mollis 

Lobelia  erinu*  Alyssum  saxatUe 

Frimroae,  yeUow  while 

double  lilac  Verhena  Defianoe 

bote-in-bose  Aobrietia  ddtuidea 

Polyanthus  EscaHonia  macrantha 

Gentiana  acanlia  Hepaiica  (doable  pinK) 

Pentatameo  Pampas  Gratis 

Coroniila  emerua  8tatic«  niacroerphals 

Uelleborus  viridis  Spiraea  fiiipendula 

Fiich»ia  ooralluu  Papaver  bracteaiuni 

clegana  CEnotbera  lon^foiia 

another  rariefcy  Lamarckiaua 

Rof  e  Gluire  oe  Dijon  Snowdrop  (in  bud)  i 

0(^ant  des  Bauilles  Veronica  Andersoni 

other  Tarieites  Anebusa  ttaltca 

Campanula  rotandifoUa  (?)  Berberis  Darwinll 

p}  raoiidalia  bu>ck.  double  Intermediate 

persidfblia  Corchoras  J  <tponieu8 

Vinca  major  Linaria  cymba.aria 

Waltflowers  (seTeral  yarietiea)  Hydrangea  folils  variegatia 

Scarlet  Geraniums  (many)  Gudetia.  rubicunda 

Double  Daisy  Corydalis  lutea 

^«ednra  c<erulenm  Iberis  (purple) 
Chrysanthemum,  Pomposec  (sevtral    Strawberry  May  Queen 

varieiies)  Carolina  (?> 

PotenUUa  (sp.  ydlow)  Black  Prince. 

— P.  H.  QossE. 


BOTAL  HORTICULTUnAL  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITIONS  IN  1864. 

— ^It  is  proposed  to  have  a  Hyacinth  Show  on  the  9th  of 
March ;  a  CameUia  Show  on  the  30th  of  March ;  an  AMoUa 
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and  Early  Bow  Show  on  the  20th  of  Apzil ;  the  first  Qreat 
Show  on  the  let  and  2nd  of  June ;  a  QretU  Rose  Show  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  June ;  a  second  Great  Show  on  the  6th  and 
7th  of  July ;  a  Straioberry  Ute  on  the  ISth  of  July;  an  Inter- 
national  Fruit  and  VegetMe  Show  during  the  third  week  of 
October.    The  following  extra  inrizes  are  also  offered : — ^By 
the  Duke  of  Bncdeuc^  the  President,  a  prize  of  £26  for 
the  best  collection  of  twelve  fine-foliaged  and  flowering 
plants  in  equal  proportions,  the  Council  ^ving  £15  among 
the  unsuccessM  competitora.     By  Mr.  Bateman,  a  gold 
challenge  medal,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  winner,  its  value, 
JB20,  in  money,  for  the  largest  number  of  marks  obtained 
for  Orchids  dunng  two  consecutive  years  at  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee meetings.     By  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  ^10  for  Sar- 
racenias  and  other  Pitcher-plants.     By  Sir  C.  Wentworth 
Bilke,  three  prizes  for  dinner-table  decorations,  consisting 
of  natural  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage.    By  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq., 
a  prize  of  JBIO  for  Strawbeiriee.    By  W.  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  ^13  for  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  Boses,  and  for 
hanging-baskets.     By  J.  W.  Kelk,  Esq.,  £6  for  an  Azalea^ 
and  jB5  for  a  Eose,  grown  in  a  small-enough  pot  for  dinner- 
table  decoration.    By  the  Society,  one  silver  and  two  bronze 
l^edals  for  the  three  best  collections  of  wild  plants  from 
each  separate  county  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Also  three 
gold  medals  for  the  three  best  collections  of  the  separate 
county  collections ;  and  further,  a  gold  medal  to  eveiy  exhi- 
bitor of  a  new  species  of  plant  growing  wild  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    An  exhibition  of  ancient  and  modem  bouquet- 
holders  is  to  take  place  on  July  13th,  at  which  the  Society 
will  award  a  gold,  a  silver,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  the  most 
effective  and  artistic  bouquet-holder  made  since  June  1861. 
For  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  above  prizes  are 
to  be  competed  for,  we  must  refer  intending  exhibitors  to 
the  Society's  schedule.     A  show  of  Messrs.  Waterer  and 
Godfrey's  gorgeous  American  plants  will  commence  on  a 
day  hereafter  to  be  flxed,  in  the  end  of  May  or  in  June ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  more  securely  protected 
from  weather  than  the  last. 


HAEDINESS     OF     GREENHOUSE     PLANTS. 

HEDYCHIDM    GABDNEBIAKUM — VEBONICA  SPECI08A. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note,  that  two  plants  of 
the  Hedyohium  Gardnerianum,  each  of  which  stood  out  the 
whole  of  last  winter  in  this  cold  damp  situation  without 
any  shelter,  made  during  the  last  summer  some  strong  and 
vigorous  gprowths,  and  continued  to  grow  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  pushing  up  fresh  shoots  in  succession,  and  giving 
ample  proof  that  no  ii^ury  had  befallen  them.  They  were, 
however,  cut  down  to  the  ground  by  the  first  frost  of  last 
autumn ;  but  the  roots,  or  crowns,  are  perfectly  firm  and 
sound.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  them  a  aitnilft.v  trial  during 
the  present  winter  to  see  if  they  will  stand  a  still  more 
severe  frost. 

The  test  of  the  past  summer  shows  how  much  better  these 
plants,  even  when  at  rest,  are  able  to  withstand  cold  and  damp 
combined,  than  cold  alone.  The  Hedychium  should  at  all 
times  when  in  its  season  of  activity  be  treated  as  a  semi- 
aquatic,  though  even  thus  it  is  only  with  excessive  heat 
that  you  can  obtain  from  it  massive  garlands  of  fiowers.  It 
fiowers  moderately,  however,  upon  the  latest  shoots  of  a 
summer's  growth,  when  kept  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun,  with 
abundance  of  air,  and  the  roots  cramped  for  want  of  space. 
At  times,  also,  the  lateral  shoots  of  a  season's  growth  will 
fiower  if  the  plant  be  turned  out  in  a  sunny  situation  in  a 
conservatory,  though  both  growth  and  fiower  in  this  case 
also  g^ve  a  veiy  faint  idea  of  the  real  size  and  beauty  these 
fiowers  attain. 

Veronica  speciosa  is  a  plant  which  is  now  generally  dis- 
carded, at  least  so  fiEur  as  our  greenhouses  are  concerned.  It 
does  exceedingly  well  when  planted  out  of  doors  against  a 
wall  in  a  sheltered  situation,  with  occasional  protection  in 
very  severe  weather.  Wherever  it  does  succeed  in  such 
situations,  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  I  think,  by 
any  other  plant  in  use  for  this  purpose.  Whether  its  many 
beautifrd  and  by  no  means  common  coloured  spikes,  or  the 
decided  and  constant  green  of  its  foliage  be  considered,  it 
is  really  a  beautiful  wsJl  plant.  We  have  against  a  wall  in 
a  not  very  favourable  situation  as  regards  warmth  or  fall 


son,  a  i^ant  of  this  Yeronica  aboat  5  fe^  high  and  4  wide. 
It  has  stood  there  about  two  years,  and  has  been  from  Icog 
before  midsummer  until  late  in  autnnm  beaatifiolly  in  flower. 
At  this  late  season  of  the  year,  or  even  in  oerdinazj 
seasons  it  would  be  usefhl,  as  being  the  best  of  all  plants 
or  flowers  to  assist  in  enlivening  a  vase  or  bouquet  of  Chzj- 
santhenmms — say,  an  admixture  of  Aim^  Ferri^re,  JuUe 
Lagrav^re,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Hermine,  with  a  trass  of 
Scfudet  Geranium  for  the  centre,  the  Veronica  being  used  tm 
an  edging,  and  the  whole  edffed  again  with  Pteris  tremulft 
and  .Axliantum  formosum,  the  best  of  all  Adiantnms  to  stand. 
I  say  by  all  means  tiy  this  plant  in  a  sheltered  comer.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  lively  of  our  teUine-foliaged  plants,  and 
the  combinationof  its  flowers  is  beautifm. — ^William Eablit. 


METEOEOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  YEAB 1868, 

AKD  ITS  EFFECT  ON  CEBTAIK  PLANTS  IK  THE  PAST 

AUTUMN. 


Baia. 

Thermometer 

• 

Month. 

Inchea. 

No.  of 
rainj 
daya. 

Hlgheat. 

Loweet. 

FrMt. 
No.  of 
dayt. 

Jannary 

2.12 

.92 

.77 

.72 

1.62 

451 

.78 

2.42 

3.28 

2.10 

\.M 

1.G2 

26 
15 
11 
10 
10 
19 
3 
14 
18 
20 
15 
13 

& 
58 
68 
72 
80 
84 
86 
87 
74 
68 
69 
M 

Date. 
81 
28 

2ft 
20 
29 

8 
1ft 

9 
19 

8 
25 
16 

2^7 
26 
25 
28 
81 
41 
89 
44 
32 
82 
27 
27 

Date. 

28 

21 

18 

2 

I 

19 
21 
29 
27 
10 
23 

12 

Febraary  

16 

March 

11 

Anril 

M»y 

June 

8 

1 

JttiT 

Aagust 

September 

1 

October 

1 

November 

6 

December....^ 

8 

ToUHorl863 

22.66 

169 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

••• 

64 

Total  In  1862 

26.91 
£4.01 
33.66 
29  55 
16.3S 
24.33 

195 
158 
216 
151 
116 
137 

67 

„      1861 

8ft 

„      1860 

93 

„      1859 

93 

„      1848 

91 

„       1807 

By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Eebmaxy,  Mardi* 
April,  July,  and  December  have  been  dry  months,  the  first 
four  espeoially  being  much  drier  than  usuaL  May  and 
November  have  also  had  less  than  the  average  rain&tt 
for  these  months.  October  is  likewise  a  little  under  t^ 
average,  while  January  and  August  are  a  little  above  it. 
June  and  September,  especially  the  former,  aie  mneli 
above  the  average.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  rain&Il  of  the 
year  is  about  3  inches  below  the  average  of  the  last  tea 
years;  but  the  fail  has  been  so  well  spr^id  over  the  seaaon 
in  which  it  was  most  required,  that  the  effects  of  drouffht 
have  been  little  felt.  The  greatest  rainfall  in  any  one  da^ 
has  only  on  one  occasion  exceeded  three-quarters  of  an  inch» 
and  that  fell  in  August  when  the  thirsty  ground  was  readj 
to  absorb  any  reascmabie  quantity.  We  have  never  had 
anything  like  a  high  flood  in  our  rivers ;  and  only  onoe,  and 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  months  a  moderate  one 
filled  our  streams  for  a  short  time. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  the  past  year  may  be  re- 
guarded  as  more  remarkable  for  a  mild  winter  than  a  wana 
summer,  the  fi-osty  days  being  both  fewer  and  less  severo 
in  intensity — ia  fact,  T  of  firost  is  all  that  was  registered 
here,  and  at  places  in  the  neighbourhood  it  was  much 
the  same,  perhaps  V  more  in  certain  positions.  The  dry 
condition  of  the  ground  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April  rendered  the  frosts  of  these  montiis  less  hurtftd  to 
vegetation  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  ought* 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  thermometer  on  the  night 
between  the  18th  and  19th  of  July  descended  so  low  as 
to  indicate  freezing  in  some  plaoes  not  far  from  here,  but  it 
never  simk  so  low  with  us.  A  sUght  frost  on  May  Ist,  and 
one  on  the  29th  of  S^tember,  may  be  regarded  as  being  as 
late  and  as  early  as  we  are  generally  visited  with  it,  i^ile 
the  mildness  of  the  autumn  months  has  been  only  equalled 
by  that  of  a  few  seasons  during  the  last  twenty  yean.  Ju^ 
was  a  partjenlarly  fine  month,  as  likewise  was  m  great  pfoA 
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of  August.  June  wm  dull,  ool4»  and  wet;  and  the  absence 
of  sunshine  in  that  montii  retaided  Tegetation»  so  that 
instead  of  having  what  is  oalled  an  early  season,  of  which 
there  was  eveiy  premise  from  the  adyance  made  by  the 
Ist  <^  Apiil,  the  hay  and  com  lyurest  was  not  earlier,  but, 
perh^,  lat^  than  nsn^.  Fruit,  however,  especially  Apples 
and  Pears,  ripened  sooner  than  usual,  aikl  the  consequence 
is  th^  have  kept  badly. 

The  mildness  of  the  autumn  has  not  been  without  showing 
some  of  its  effects  on  the  yegetable  kingdom.  Many  tender 
^ants  which  are  usually  cut  off  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
October  are  still  in  a  flourishing  stai^e.  Even  G^eraniums, 
where  a  little  sheltered,  look  tolerably  well,  while  Verbenas 
and  Calceolarias  seem  in  more  robust  health  than  at  any 
period  of  the  growing  season.  The  mUdness  of  the  weather 
has,  however,  not  be^  without  its  evOs,  as  some  plants  from 
temperate  climates  have  never  yet  ceased  growing ;  and  the 
probability  of  wint-er  overtaking  them  leads  one  to  expect 
that  they  will  receive  a  diedc  more  hurtfrd  now  than  it 
would  have  been  in  October.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
never  was  a  more  favourable  time  for  transplanting  ever- 
greens and  performing  all  kinds  of  out-door  wo».  In 
the  kitchen  garden,  all  the  Cabbage  and  Green  tribe  have 
made^  much  progress,  which  has  also  been  the  case  with 
Turnips,  Celery,  Lettuce,  and  other  vegetables.  In  the 
shrubbery,  however,  premature  advancement  has  placed  some 
of  the  choicest  evergreens  in  a  perilous  condition.  A  few 
remarks  taken  casusdly  on  some  of  the  species  at  this  place 
will,  perhaps,  interest  the  reader. 

Yucca. — Few  plants,  even  amongst  the  tropical  inhabit- 
ants of  the  stove,  present  a  more  noble  appearance  than  this 
when  in  flower.  Its  own  rigid  uniform  outline  is  well  re- 
presented by  the  huge  spikes  of  flower  it  sends  up  when  it 
is  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  and  the  season  favour- 
able for  its  doing  so;  but,  like  some  other  plants  from  dis- 
tant latitudes,  it  has  not  yet  attempted  to  flower  at  any  of 
tlie  stated  periods  native  and  kindred  species  of  plants 
have  been  accustomed  to  do ;  but  sometimes  it  has  the  ill 
luck  to  burst  into  a  flower-spike  just  on  the  eve  of  severe 
weather,  and  the  result  is,  the  flower  is  nipped  in  the  bud  and 
is  useless.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  autumn ;  in  a 
border  of  plants  of  the  various  species  of  T.  gloriosa,  aloi- 
folin,  recurva»  &c.,  about  twenty  spikes  in  the  various  stages 
of  unezpanded  bloom  may  be  now  seen  at  the  present  season. 
Thia  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  many  of  the  spikes  must 
be  abortive ;  and  even  if  the  nuld  weather  continue  they 
will  not  grow  to  the  same  height  and  expand  as  tiiey  would 
have  done  in  summer,  and  the  same  heads  do  not  flower 
again  for  two  or  three  years.  The  flowering  of  Yuccas  in  a 
capricious  way  is  in  some  instances  an  advantage  rather  than 
otherwise,  as  there  is  more  succession;  but  the  probability 
is,  that  there  will  be  few  to  flower  in  early  summer,  as  so 
many  have  done  so  now.  If  we  had  been  visited  with  some 
severe  frosts  in  October  and  wintry  weather  since,  it  is 
^ely  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  which  have  since  that  time 
run  into  flower  would  not  have  done  so  till  spring,  and  spikes 
10  feet  high  and  upwards  would  have  been  the  result;  now 
they  will  be  killed,  or  be  at  best  only  indifferent  ol:g®<^ 

Ceanothu8  axureta. — In  very  fine  summers  this  beautiful 
shrub,  trained  against  a  terrace  wall,  flowers  twice ;  in  1859 
both  times  abundantly.  Since  then  it  has  only  occasionally 
presented  us  with  a  few  of  its  lovely  racemes  of  a  beautifiil 
blue ;  and  during  the  past  autumn  successional  flowers  have 
eiq«nded,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  30th  of  December, 
as  good  flowers  as  at  any  part  of  the  season  may  be  had. 
There  are,  however,  only  a  few  expanded,  but  the  plant  is 
faat  swelling  its  bloom-buds  into  the  condition  of  bursting, 
and  unless  checked  speedily  it  will  advance  too  far  to  endure 
any  severe  weather  that  may  follow.  As  a  plant  to  cover  a 
wall  I  know  of  none  better  than  this,  especially  in  &voured 
situations,  for  I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  endure  every- 
where. The  winter  of  1860-61  proved  flital  to  many  plants 
in  different  parts  of  England,  while  hero  it  was  scarcely 
iiyured,  although  C.  papillosus  was  killed,  and  some  plants 
of  C.  divaricatus  or  dentatus  suffered  also. 

Ver<mica. —  Fine  autumns  are  invariably  £Etvonrable  to 
plants  of  the  Kew  Zealand  qpedee  flowering  well,  and,  there- 
tore,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  its  flowers  are  abun- 
dant at  the  present  time ;  in  £ftct,  so  long  as  the  thermo- 
mtter  does  not  sink  lower  than  2T,  and^e  plant  ooonpies 


a  sheltered  position*  it  is  likely  that  it  will  flower  all  the 
winter. 

Berherii  Darwimi.—This  is  not  generally  in  so  advanced  a 
condition  as  it  is  this  season,  as  some  fully  expanded  blossoma 
are  on  a  plant  against  a  walL  As  a  fit  accompaniment  to 
the  Ceanothus  above  alluded  to,  this  plant  deserves  a  place 
everywhere,  for,  apart  from  the  myriads  of  orange-coloured 
blooms  with  which  it  presents  us  early  in  spring,  the  foliage 
is  at  all  times  beautiml,  and  the  habit  of  tiie  plant  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

Cassia  cwynU>oMa,^Two  plants  of  this  growing  against  a 
wall  are  in  full  bloom,  and  one  in  a  more  exposed  place  was 
in  bloom  also  until  some  frosts  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
iiyured  it.  This  plant,  however,  is  more  tender  than  any  I 
have  named — ^in  fkct,  it  may  be  said  to  bear  no  more  frost 
than  a  Scarlet  Geranium ;  but  if  protected  from  frost  ita 
foliage  as  well  as  its  flowers  present  as  handsome  an  ap- 
pearance as  anything  well  can  Lave.  Last  winter  is  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  known  a  plant  endure  out  of  doors,  and  mild 
as  it  was,  those  we  had  sufl'ered  as  much  as  the  Scarlet 
Geraniums  did  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Passifiora  caruXea, — Flowers  of  this  pretty  creeper  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied,  and  the  plant  is  almost  as  interesting 
as  at  any  other  season  by  the  great  numbers  of  flower-buds 
with  which  it  is  studded  over.  Its  hardiness,  however,  is 
well  known,  and  its  free-flowering  habit  is,  perhaps,  better 
exemplified  out  of  doors  than  when  under  shelter.  Every 
season,  however,  does  not  fui*nish  us  with  expanded  blossoms 
at  Christmas  from  an  out-door  unprotected  plant,  which  has 
been  the  case  this  year. 

Heaths. — Early  in  summer  some  small  Heaths  that  were 
not  wanted,  being,  in  fact,  superfluous  stock,  were  planted 
in  a  bed  of  leaf  mould  in  which  Indian  Azaleas,  Japan  Lilies, 
and  some  other  things  were  grown.  Kot  being  attended  to 
immediately  afterwards,  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the 
dry  weather  that  followed ;  but  of  those  which  survived, 
were  two  or  three  plants  of  E.  hyemalis  which  have  flowered 
beautifully,  or  rather  they  are  now  in  full  flower.  One  of 
the  beds  where  they  are  grown  has  an  edging  of  E.  camea, 
which  is  also  rapidly  coming  into  flower — in  foct,  it  is  partly 
out  now ;  but  it  is  not  so  early  as  the  popular  greenhouse 
sort  mentioned  above.  E.  Wilmoreana  is  more  backward. 
Some  plants  of  both  kinds  planted  in  the  open  spaces  of  a 
bed  of  peat  in  which  Ehododendrons  are  grown  have  not 
done  so  well,  but  this  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  bed  being 
previously  occupied  and  partly  shaded. 

CaroTviUa  glauca,—Oi  hite  years  I  have  not  planted  this 
out  much,  but  some  time  ago  I  noticed  a  plant  growing 
in  a  cottage  garden  which  was  densely  covered  with  bloom. 
I  should  think  where  plants  are  favourably  placed  they  must 
have  flowered  well  the  past  autmun.  This  plant  is  more 
hardy  than  many  are  aware  of,  for  altliough  it  may  occasion- 
ally be  killed  down  to  the  ground,  it  sends  up  suckers  all 
around,  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  weed  on  dry  stony  soils. 

Jasminum  nudijlorum. — Tliis  cieeper,  which  flowers  every 
autumn  under  ordinary  drcumstauces.  is  only  remarkable  this 
season  for  being  more  profuse  than  before,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  forms  a  highly  ornamental  object  in  some  positions. 

Clianihtis  puniceus. — It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any- 
thing more  really  beautiful  than  was  a  plant  of  this  during 
the  past  spring.  Growing  against  a  south  wall,  but  fhlly 
exposed,  its  front  was  an  almost  entire  mass  of  coral-coloured 
blossoms.  The  summer's  growth  having  also  been  favour- 
able, the  plant  is  now  covered  with  innumerable  flower- 
buds  hanging  from  the  shoots  like  an  extraordinarily  heavy 
crop  of  Currants  in  the  same  condition,  only  much  larger ; 
every  shoot  is  laden  with  these  embryo  flowers,  and  some  of 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  aie  fully  expanded,  the 
red  daw-shaped  blooms  conti-asting  well  with  the  profuse 
and  healthy  delicate  green  foliage,  which  in  point  of  form  is 
also  beautiful,  being  pinnated.  Those  who  have  only  met 
with  t>^i»  plant  growing  under  glass,  larely  see  it  in  such 
vigorous  health  as  it  enjoys  out  of  doors,  its  liability  to  be 
attacked  with  red  spider  rendering  the  foliage  a  mck^ 
yellow  and  impairing  its  beauty  very  much ;  whUe  outside  it 
is  all  but  entirely  exempt  from  this,  and  in  many  cases  is 
entirely  so.  So  great  a  liking  has  the  red  spider  for  the 
foliage  of  this  plant,  that  I  can  even  find  traces  of  it  now 
on  the  oldest  leaves  of  a  plant  about  10  feet  high,  which  is 
oat  of  doon.    Some  younger  ones  are  exempt,  but  aU  are 
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-Qijiiklf  clothed  with  flower-buds,  wUch  ure  qnite  oa  Ikr  ad- 
nLUced  as  I  wiali  to  iee  tbem.  The  plant,  I  need  bardlj  aay, 
leqotFes  protection  in  severe  weather,  its  hardiness  being 
about  the  some  as  that  of  some  of  the  Acadas,  certiuiily  not 
moM  80 ;  and  as  its  growth  is  prolonged  later  in  the  season 
it  is  mOTe  tnsceptible  of  ii^oiy  from  cold. 

Qotvya  eUtpttco. — There  la  nothing  particular  in  thia  plant 
bedng  in  fall  flower  now — in  fact,  its  long,  beautiful  droop- 
ing catidns  only  expand  and  ahow  themaelves  more  to  ad- 
Tantage  in  mild  than  in  severe  winters,  for  the  most  severe  ]  thi 
one  does  not  prevent  their  being  produced.    With  us  blooms  .  of 
of  this  fine  evergreen  are  much  less  plentiful  this  season  I  Htc 
than  laat :  this,  however,  mav  be  owing  to  eome  injudicious 
prmung. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans, — This,  too,  is  a  plant  that  flowers 
ahuoat  in  apite  of  the  weather,  though  the  bloom  is  then 
neither  so  abnndant  nor  so  fre^rxat ;  bat  ita  ordinary  season 
of  flowering  being  in  winter,  tLere  is  no  particnlar  interest 
attached  to  it  bejond  the  flowers  being  more  fragrant  than 
in  colder  weather. 

Betes. — Many  of  the  Hybrid  Pcrpetuala  have  continued  to 
famish  buds  up  to  the  present  time,  while  some  of  the  Tea 
and  China  aection  against  walls  may  be  said  to  be  alraoat 
in  fiill  flower,  or  rather  have  been  so,  for  they  have  in  a 
^;reat  measure  been  cut  for  decorative  porposea. 
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TuAHSPLiHTiTioij  in  ita  third  sense — that  is,  having  for 

its  olgect  the  mere  removal  of  the  subject,  ia  nnderetood  by 
all,  bot  I  maat  not  pass  it  over  Mtbout  a  few  remarks. 
Nurserymen  and  gantencis  practise  it  almoat  doily,  bat 
more  especially  in  the  spring  and  antimin.  The  nursery- 
man transplants  most  of  his  plants  annually,  and  he  does 
"  s  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  stem  to  increase  the  number 
mouths  and  fibres,  and  thus  make  his  stock  stiff  and 
injj  md  insure  their  safe  removal  witn  a  bunch  of  roots, 
and  so  make  sure  of  their  rooting  on  replanting.  Qreat 
praise  is  dne  to  out  nursemnen  for  the  pains  they  take  to 
trOinsplant  their  stock ;  but  I  would  wish  them  to  transplant 
their  large  trees  a  little  oftener.  I  have  occasionally  had 
trees  10  feet  and  even  30  feet  high  sent  from  a.  first-claaa 
nursery,  with  lesa  fibre  at  the  root  than  the  same  trees  had 
when  but  4  feet  in  height  On  making  complaint,  I  have 
been  told  that  such  large  trees  are  only  kept  to  oblige  j>ar- 
ticular  parties,  and  that  it  would  not  do  to  keep  transplanting 
large  trees,  for  they  are  not  in  general  request.  Any  person 
wanting  largo  trees  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  intimate  his 
want  to  the  nuraeryman  a  year  beforehand,  when  the  latter 
^  ^     ^  Konld  dig  round  the  trees  and  so  promote  the  emission  of 

indeed,  that  each  a  quantity  of  Bosca  can  be  obtained  at  ■  fibres,  and  insure  removal  with  a  better  root  in  the  following 
Christmas  as  the  present  year  has  favoured  as  with,  for  with  ■  autumn.  Such  trees  woold  be  a  trifle  higher  in  price,  but 
the  exception  of  the  Moss  and  Oallica,  most  of  the  other  '  who  woold  begrudge  that  when  there  was  a  greater  certaintjy 
sections  contributed  specimen  flowers  of  more  or  less  merit,  ;  of  their  growing  ? 

and  some,  that  would  have  been  regarded  respectable-looking  '  All  treus  arc  best  removed  with  a  ball,  bnt  decidnoos 
even  in  June,  made  their  appearance  in  December.  What  trees  can  be  moved  readily  without  a  ball,  providing  they  are 
will  the  poet  and  novelist  say  to  this  P  not  stubbed  up.  Treesoannot  have  too  many  fibres  preaerved 

Bhododendron. — Tlie  occasional  flowering  of  some  of  the  at  the  time  of  trans  plantation,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to 
Tatieties  of  Khododendrons  in  autumn  ia  not  by  any  means  ,  retain  the  estremities  of  these.  The  more  roots  left  tb« 
an  annsaal  occuirence ;  and  I  only  mention  it  here  to  cor-  :  greater  is  the  absorbing  power.  Roots  absorb  moiatnre  ia 
wet  an  error  made  elsewhere — that  it  is  rare  to  see  an  proportion  t«  the  surface  exposed:  therefore,  the  mora  root  a 
expanded  bloom  on  this  plant  at  the  present  aeason.  This  ;  tree  has  the  better  will  the  head  be  kept  from  ahrivelling  in 
place  ia  not  by  any  means  suited  to  the  Rhododendron ;  a  dry  spring,  lor  it  ia  certain  that  deciduons  trees  lose  aU  or 
nevertheless,  a  month  or  more  ago  I  noticed  one  or  more  |  greater  port  of  their  spongioles  in  transplantation,  and  have 
blooms  on  the  point  of  expanding  on  some  plants  in  a  very  '  to  rely  on  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  young 
«niosed  position.  wood  for  the  moisture  that  sustains  vitality  from  the  time  <^ 

JVimrojej.— I  believe  that  flowers  of  the  wild  one  might  ;  transplantation  to  the  emission  of  spongioles.  Deep  plant- 
liave  been  gathered  every  month  of  the  past,  year.  I  cer-  |  ing  is  inimical  to  the  formation  of  new  roots,  consequentlj 
tainly  aaw  some  plants  in  a  half-cultivated  condition  that    shallow  planting  is  preferable. 

were  in  flower  in  August,  and  have  bloomed  continuously  |  In  addition  to  the  customary  watering  of  newly  planted 
aince.  The  wild  plants  in  the  woods  and  hedgerows  are  also  I  trees,  in  spring  and  early  summer  a  sprinkKng  of  the  head 
in  flower  in  many  plaeea,  and  the  garden  varieties  have  been  is  preferable  to  too  much  watering  at  the  root.  It  materially 
flowering  some  time  also;  but  as  this  is  not  at  all  remark-  aasists  the  swelling  of  the  buds  and  the  formation  of  leaves, 
able  it  is  only  mentioned  here  in  consequence  of  others  re-  on  the  presence  of  which  the  protrusion  of  roots  in  Ji  great 
porting  it  as  a  singular  occurrence.  measure  depends.     Such  trees  as  have  sterna  covered  witb 

In  recording  the  above,  the  reader  whose  taate  is  search-  !  bark  of  many  years'  growth  cannot,  however,  derive  much 
ing  titer  things  extraordinary  will  feel  disappointed,  as  I  benefit  from  sprinkling  the  bead  with  water ;  but  if  the  stem 
ccmfesa  we  have  no  Oooseberries  flt  to  gather,  Apple  trees  ,  be  covered  with  moss  and  kept  moist  It  vastly  promotes  fh» 
in  bloom,  nor  any  of  the  other  marvellous  things  I  have  '  formation  of  roots  and  thedevelopment  of  the  head,  besides 
tead  of  as  being  seen  elsewhere.  A  mild  autumn  simply  ,  accelerating  the  flow  and  descent  of  the  sap.  I  have  shifted 
continues  the  growth  of  all  annual  and  other  plants  as  have  standard  Boses  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  and  by 
not  a  decided  period  of  rest,  and  even  amongst  the  latter,  '  wrapping  a  hayband  ronnd  all  the  available  stem,  moistening 


long-continued  mild  weather  induces  a  partial  advancement 
of  Uie  buds,  but  nothing  to  the  extent  we  hear  of  as  taking 
place  in  some  cases  where,  perhaps,  the  dealers  in  the  mar- 
TetlouB  are  glad  of  on  opportunity  to  create  a  sensation- 
Some  few  days  ago  I  read  in  a  newspaper  of  a  Thorn  tree 
being  in  full  blossom  in  the  open  air.     I  confess  having 
seldom  seen  any  expanded  blooms  on  this  tree  before  the 
Ist  of  Hay,   and  sometimes  not  even  then.     I   certainly 
have  known  Mushrooms  to  be  gathered  at  Christmas,  but 
of  late  years  they  do  not  aeem  to  have  been  so  plentifiil  as 
they  used  to  be.     In  the  beat  of  the  season  this  district  is 
l>y  no  means  a  favoured  one  for  them,  and  I  do  not  hear  of 
their  having  been  found  anywhere  very  late  in  the  autumn.     . 
It  would  be  unijrateful  to  allow  the  memory  cf  the  past  year    di 
to  &de  away  without  recording  its  merits,  which  certainly  ,  pi 
have  neither  been  few  nor  unimportant.     A  vei7  fcvourable    w 
spring  was  followed  by  a  growing  period  in  June,  and  this  waa    it 
•noceeded  by  flne  weather  for  the  hay  and  com  harvest,  and    tt 
sabwqueDtly  as  flne  an  antumn  as  any  nurseryman  or  those    d( 
having  extensive  plantations  of  shrubs  to  make  could  wish    U 
fbr.    Let,  therefore,  due  honour  be  paid  to  the  memory  of 
1863,  for,  taking  him  in  all  his  parts,  "we  may  not  look 
vpon  his  like  agiun." 


it  morning  and  evening,  have  not  had  a  &Jlure,  though  the 


may  not  loi 

J.  BOBBOK. 
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can  be  preserved,  it  is  a  good  practioe  to  reduoe  the  size  of 
the  heaa  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  roots.  The 
old  and  nseiess  ramifications  will  suggest  the  application  of 
the  proning-hook,  bnt  few  think  that  the  straight  and  long- 
jointed  parts  are  less  tenacious  of  life  than  the  crooked  and 
twi^y.  The  parts  that  have  been  fed  slowly  are  more 
likely  to  stand  drought  than  tiiose  formed  rapidly. 

Puddling  trees  at  the  time  of  planting  serves  no  purpose 
beyond  pioducing  a  soddened  soil  for  roots  to  form  in. 
Mulching  the  suzmce  round  the  stem  is  a  to  better  practice, 
pfoviding  it  be  done  afber  a  thorough  soaking  with  water. 

Trees  of  all  kinds  when  of  large  size,  shomd  be  prepared 
for  removal  by  digging  round  them  in  the  previous  autumn. 
▲boiat  half  the  dmmeter  of  the  head  is  the  proper  distance 
firom  ihe  stem  at  which  to  open  a  trench,  and  all  the  roots 
having  been  cut  the  trench  should  be  filled  in  again.  This 
pvooees  encourages  the  fibres  near  the  stem,  and  furthers 
the  emission  of  fibres  where  the  roots  were  cut.  Evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs  should  be  removed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  bail  in  all  instances,  especially  such  as  have  fibrous  roots 
as  Bhododendrons,  &c. ;  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Conifewe 
oagbt  to  be  transplanted  with  balls  fully  one-third  of  the 
diuneter  of  the  head,  and  as  deep  as  the  roots  themselves 
^letennine. 

A  little  fine  earth  put  under,  around,  and  on  the  roots  at 
the  time  of  planting,  materially  facilitates  the  emission  of 
roots,  and  a  top-dressing  of  manure  increases  the  vigour  of 
the  trees  after  root-action  has  commenced.  Manure,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  poison  some  coniferous  trees.  Too  much  is 
no  doubt  Injurious  to  any  plant,  but  used  in  moderation  and 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  I  am 
persuaded  that  it  is  highly  bcoieficial.  High  feeding  the 
roots  of  plants  causes  extreme  luxuriance,  renders  the  parts 
more  susceptible  of  injury  fi^m  wet,  dryness,  cold,  and  heat, 
and  consequently  more  liable  to  prevailing  diseases  than 
when  living  in  a  less  rich  medium.  Poor  soU  is  equally  pro- 
ductive of  disease,  and  then  insects  make  their  attacks  and 
suck  out  tiie  juices.  The  business  of  the  cultivator  is  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  growth  by  the  exercise  of  his  discrimina- 
tion. He  would  never  think  of  giving  an  extra  supply  of 
Ibod  to  a  plant  that  did  well  without  sudi  assistance,  nor 
would  he  deprive  a  plant  of  nourishment  because  it  was 
weak.  Manure  may  kill  a  plant  in  one  locality,  whereas  it 
wovld  invigorate  the  same  species  in  another  spot.  It  is  the 
judgment  and  experience  of  the  cultivator  that  ought  to 
gnde  him  in  augmenting  or  diminishing  the  supply  of  food 
necessary  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  plants  under  his 
oare.  Bich  soil  or  manure  placed  on  or  around  the  roots  at 
the  time  of  transplantation  is  detrimental  to  the  formation 
of  roots,  but  a  soil  moderately  rich  nourishes  the  plant  and 
encourages  the  formation  of  fibres.  Bedewing  the  head  of 
eirergreen  trees  serves  to  keep  the  parts  fresh,  and  furnishes 
at  once  that  which  has  been  evaporated  during  the  day ;  the 
watering  of  the  head  should,  therefore,  be  done  in  the  even- 
ing and  early  in  the  morning. 

£vergr€ens  must,  as  already  stated,  be  removed  with  a 
bftD,  for  the  head  of  an  evergreen  is  more  or  less  dependant 
on  the  roots  at  all  periods  of  the  year  for  its  nutriment : 
consequently,  a  ball  having  a  quantity  of  undisturbed  fibres 
is  more  likely  to  keep  the  head  fresh,  on  which  depends  the 
fionnation  of  new  roots. 

Deciduous  trees  are  best  shifted  in  the  autumn,  and  fruit 
tvees  are  none  the  worse  for  being  lifted  whilst  they  have  a 
few  leaves  upon  them ;  but  the  leaves  should  be  fhlling  off 
pretty  reneiaQy  b^re  any  attempt  at  removing  or  lifting 
takes  place.  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  best  trans- 
planted early  in  autunm,  for  the  demands  on  the  roots  are 
then  less  than  in  spring,  and  the  leaves  have  an  opportunity 
of  collecting  more  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  at  that 
time  than  in  the  dry  spring  and  summer  months.  Besides, 
there  is  the  probability  of  the  newly  planted  trees  forming 
new  roots  if  the  autumn  prove  mild  and  showery,  and  this 
wiahles  the  plants  to  withstand  the  changes  of  a  fickle 
ottmate.  The  difference  between  autumn  and  spring  plant- 
ing rests  on  a  free  use  of  the  watering-pot.  Plants  moved 
in  autumn  require  nothing  beyond  a  good  watering  at  the 
time  of  planting,  whilst  those  planted  in  spring  require  an 
almost  daily  application  of  water. 

Some  people  have  a  notion  that  all  a  tree  wants  on  trans- 
plantation is  the  digging  out  of  a  hole  and  filling  it  in  again. 


The  soil,  however,  should  be  loosened  around  the  hole  so 
that  the  roots  can  run  freely  into  it,  and  the  head  should  be 
well  staked  to  prevent  its  moving  to  and  fro  with  l^e  wind. 
Firmly  treading  the  soil  secures  this  as  much  as  anything; 
but  in  some  cases  staking  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  hay- 
band  or  some  such  material  should  be  placed  between  the 
stake  and  the  tree,  and  the  rope  should  be  prevented  from 
chafing  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Some  people  also  have  a  bar- 
barous system  of  cutting  the  roots  of  trees  at  the  time  of 
planting.  Bruised  parts  may  be  removed  with  advantage, 
out  the  wholesale  reduction  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  serves  no 
good  purpose,  but  robs  it  of  a  quantity  of  root-forming 
surface,  destroys  its  absorbing  power,  and  limits  (for  it  is 
certain  that  it  cannot  frurther)  the  production  of  roots. 
Reduction  of  the  head  is  a  far  better  practice,  and  even 
advisable  where  free  growth  is  desirable.  We  frequently 
cut  back  wall  trees  te  a  few  eyes,  but  if  we  left  them  their 
full  length  we  know  that  the  tree  would  become  stunted, 
and  maJke  no  growth  beyond  forming  spurs,  which  is  un- 
desirable, as  we  want  growth  so  as  to  cover  the  allotted 
space  m  a  short  time.  This  I  can  very  well  comprehend, 
bnt  how  any  one  can  think  that  cutting  ofi'  the  roots  can 
conduce  to  the  wellbeing  of  a  plant  I  cannot  understand. 
It  is  easy  te  make  out  why  nurserymen  strive  to  keep  the 
root  smaJl  or  near  the  stem,  but  not  so  easy  te  tell  why  a 
root  considerably  reduced  by  lifting  can  be  improved  by 
being  reduced  still  more  by  the  pruning-knife.  It  may  do 
te  check  vigour,  promote  the  protrusion  of  fibres,  and  thus 
increase  fertility,  but  as  for  insuring  success  in  transplanta- 
tion I  do  not  believe  in  the  proceeding. 

Having  discussed  the  subject  of  roots  at  such  length,  I 
must  for  the  present  defer  saying  anything  about  leaves, 
but  I  hope  ere  long  to  offer  some  remarks  on  their  combined 
action. — Geobqb  Abbey. 

{To  he  continued.) 


PEACHES  UNDER  GLASS  v.  PEACHES  ON 

OPEN  WALLS. 

NoTHiNo  has  surprised  me  so  much  in  reading  the 
discussion  on  fruit  culture,  which  has  appeared  in  your 
pages  of  late,  as  the  assumption  that  Peaches  grown  under 
glass  are  loss  highly  flavoured  than  those  grown  on  open 
walls.  If  those  who  hold  this  opinion  mean  forced  Peaches 
I  could  agree  with  them ;  but  if  they  mean  te  say  that  the 
protection  of  a  glass  roof  prevents  the  fuU  development  of 
flavour  in  Peaches,  I  must  beg  very  decidedly  to  differ  from 
them.  Not  only  is  the  Peach  crop  on  the  open  walls  in 
this  neighbourhood  a  most  uncertain  one,  but  in  a  cool 
summer  the  fruit  is  hardly  worth  having,  whilst  in  no 
season  have  I  ever  eaten  a  Peach  from  a  wsdl  equal  to  those 
I  can  grow  every  year  in  an  orch^-house.  As  bad  fruit 
may  be  grown  under  glass  as  out  of  doors  if  the  trees  are 
unhealthy,  covered  with  red  spider,  shaded  by  Vines,  over- 
cropped, overcrowded,  or  syringed  up  to  the  day  the  fruit  is 
ripe ;  but  the  glass  is  not  in  fault.  Of  course  I  take  it  for 
granted  the  glass  is  of  good  quality,  the  panes  of  large  size, 
and  the  house  properly  constructed.  It  is  possible  te  flnd 
houses  with  small  panes  and  heavy  rafters,  the  plants  in 
which  are  constantly  shaded — no  one  ought  to  expect  good 
fruit  of  any  kind  in  such  a  house. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  men  who  hold  English  house 
Grapes  to  be  the  best  in  the  world,  believe  house  Peaches 
must  be  inferior  to  the  same  kind  of  fruit  grown  without 
protection?  Is  it  not  equally  strange  that  they  should 
think  it  essential  te  crucify  a  Peach  tree  to  have  good  fruit  f 
Is  it  copying  nature  so  te  distert  a  poor  ti*ee,  that  the  fruit 
can  only  be  ripened  on  one  side  ?  I  would  advise  those  who 
hold  these  opinions  te  tie  up  their  bunches  of  Grapes,  so 
that  these  may  be  above  the  foliage,  and  take  off  the  sashes 
te  ripen  them.  When  they  do  this  I  shall  think  them  con- 
sistent. Whether  Peach  trees  are  in  pots  or  planted  out,  let 
them  be  healthy  and  not  overcropped  and  I  will  guarantee 
you  may  gather  fruit  within  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground  of 
first-rate  quality  in  every  respect.  There  will  always  be  a 
great  difference  in  the  colour  of  Peaches  grown  under  glass 
frx>m  those  grown  on  walls,  the  latter  being  much  darker ; 
but  in  this  respect  I  think  there  is  nothmjj  te  regret.  I 
once  took  twelve  Boyal  George  Peaches  from  a  standard 
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orchard-lioase  tree,  which  for  size  and  beauty  were  all  that 
eould  be  wished,  to  show  to  a  gardener  who  ^w  the  best 
wall  Peaches  I  ever  saw.  The  garden  he  cultivated  was  on 
the  oolite,  a  thorough  Peach  soil ;  the  fruit  was  very  large 
and  very  dark>ooloured.  He  gathered  three  kinds — ^Boyal 
George,  Violette  HAtive,  and  French  Galande— and  a  number 
of  friends  were  asked  to  say  which  were  the  best.  In  size 
there  was  little  or  no  difference,  though  mine  were  taken 
from  one  tree,  and  his  were  picked  from  a  large  warden ; 
but  he  insisted  his  were  so  much  higher  coloured.  The 
answer  he  received  was,  "  A  ruddy  milkmaid  may  be  very 
pretty,  but  a  re&ied  lady's  complexion  may  be  more  beau- 
tifuL  We  prefer  the  beautiful  light  red  of  the  orchard- 
house  Peaches  to  the  colour  of  yours,  which  is  almost 
black."  "After  all,"  I  said,  "we  grow  Peaches  to  eat,  let 
us  taste  them."  I  shall  never  forget  his  face  when  the 
whole  company  said  that  his,  in  comparison  to  mine,  were 
mere  Turnips  in  flavour. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  to  build  a  wall  uncovered 
with  glass  for  the  production  of  Peaches  will  be  considered 
an  absurdity.  I  have  always  recommended  orchard-houses 
to  be  built  in  preference  to  covering  walls,  because  they 
make  much  more  agreeable  places  to  walk  in,  and  can  be 
built  to  cost  quite  as  little  per  foot  square  covered,  as  a 
lean-to  house,  even  when  the  wall  is  already  in  existence. 
It  appears  a  pity,  then,  to  spoil  a  wall  which  could  be  made 
to  produce  other  good  fruit  in  place  of  having  a  handsome 
detached  house.  We  are  most  of  us  convinced  that  the 
proper  way  to  grow  Grapes  is  to  have  only  one  stem,  and 
yet  Pears  ai-e  trained  in  such  a  way  that  it  takes  years  to 
cover  a  high  wall.  Whenever  Pears  on  quince  stocks  are 
planted  18  inches  apart,  and  trained  and  stopped  like  a 
V  ine,  the  highest  wall  may  be  covered  in  two  or  three  years, 
and  he  who  tries  the  plan  will  not  be  inclined  to  waste  an 
open  wall  with  Peach  trees  to  obtain  one  or  two  crops  of 
second-rate  fruit  in  four  or  five  years.  I  think  I  hear  some 
one  saying,  "  Plant  Pears  18  inches  apart !  A  pretty  lot  of 
trees  it  would  take  to  fill  a  wall ! "  But  if  one-year-old  plants 
with  a  single  shoot  be  purchased,  they  ought  to  be  luLd  for 
say  50«.  per  100,  and  considering  the  time  saved  in  covering 
a  wall  and  the  trees  coming  into  bearing,  this  would  be  no 
very  serious  matter.  But  this  is  a  digression.  I  could  not 
help  comparing  a  wall  covered  with  a  ftdl  collection  of  Pears, 
which  could  hardly  all  fail  in  the  worst  of  seasons,  with 
Peach  walls  as  we  generally  see  them,  or  rather  did  see 
them,  for  the  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  were  all  iigured, 
and  many  of  them  killed  in  I860.— J.  B.  Peaeson,  ChilweU. 


DO  LEAVES  ABSOEB  MOISTUEEP 
I  HAV«  to  thank  Mr.  Abbey  for  his  very  ftdl  and  able 
reply  to  my  request  for  further  information  as  to  the  power 
which  leaves  are  said  to  have  of  absorbing  moisture.  I 
think  his  arguments  are  convincing,  and  yet  I  hope  he  will 
not  think  me  too  sceptical  if  there  be  still  one  or  two  points 
on  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied.  As  long  as  the  spongioles 
can  derive  any  moisture  from  the  earth,  whatever  checks 
evaporation  must  have  the  same  apparent  effect  on  them  as 
if  they  had  actually  absorbed  moisture  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Is  it  possible  to  deprive  the  earth  of  aU  moisture 
(memically,  without,  at  the  same  time,  depriving  the  plant 
of  all  power  to  revive  its  drooping  leaves,  even  when 
syringed  in  a  damp  house  ?  They  might  revive  temporarily 
xinder  such  circumstances  without  absorbing  moisture,  for 
evaporation  being  to  a  great  extent  prevented,  the  juices 
still  stored  up  in  the  stem  and  leaves  migtt  possibly  enable 
the  latter  to  perform  their  functions  for  a  little  while  until 
quite  exhausted.  Assuming,  as  I  suppose  we  may,  that 
evaporation  is  influenced  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  by  light,  syinging  a  plant  which  has  drooped  for 
one  day  and  a  night  on  the  second  morning  may  check 
evaporation  suflSciently  to  restore  the  balance  between  the 
parched  roots  and  leaves  for  a  while ;  but  how  long  would 
it  be  before  they  would  droop  again,  the  balance  being  once 
more  and  finally  destroyed  ?  ^         ,    . 

The  experiments  with  the  Gloxinia  leaf  and  Calceolaria 
cuttings  are  far  more  satisfactory ;  indeed  I  can  see  nothing 
wanting  except  the  test  of  weight.  Mr.  Abbey  proposes 
that  the  leaf  should  be  deprived  of  one-fourth  of  its  weight 


of  moisture  before  trying  the  6X|>eriment.  Has  it  reooveied 
its  original  weight  after  reviving  under  the  beU-glAs^F 
If  this  could  be  shown  I  think  the  power  of  abac^tion 
would  be  proved ;  but  this  evidence  is  still  wanting. 

I  sent  "Mr.  iSrond"  some  ripe  spores  of  the  Osmuiid&. 
If  he  intends  sowing  them  I  uiould  like  to  know  how  ha 
succeeds.  It  is  abundant  in  my  neighbourhood  — S.  L.  J., 
ComwaU, 

[Admittin|^  that  a  drooping  plant  prevented  from  alv 
Borbing  moisture  by  the  spongioles,  may  possiUy  re* 
cover  the  freshness  of  its  leaves  when  evaporation  from 
them  is  prevented  by  syringing,  or  otherwise  making  the 
surround^g  atmosphere  moist,  and  that  l^e  stored-up 
juices  of  the  stem  are  sufficient  to  enable  the  leaves  tt 
restore  the  waste  of  .the  previous  forty-eight  hours,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  tell  what  takes  the  place  of  the  crude  sap  then 
impelled  into  the  leaves.  Presuming,  frurther,  that  the  same 
plcmt  was  exposed  to  light,  the  air  becoming  drier,  the 
leaves  would  presently  droop.  If  syringed  and  kept  moist 
the  leaves  recover  their  freshness  at  night.  The  plaat 
would  not  endure  this  treatment  lon^,  and  growth  would 
no  longer  take  place ;  but  the  leaves  might  absiarb  sufficient 
moistmre  at  night  to  enable  the  plaiit  to  assimilate  its  caiboii» 
and  perfect  the  growths  already  made.  Trees  growing  on 
walls  in  dry  weather  absorb  moisture  at  night,  which  is  evapo- 
rated in  the  day,  and  this  goes  on  until  the  growths  are 
perfected,  when  the  leaves  are  thrown  off. 

If  we  cause  the  leaves  of  a  plant  to  droop  from  want  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  whilst  drooping  coat  both  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  with  gum,  which  will  paridally  hinder  evapo- 
ration and  prevent  absorption,  ana  place  the  plant  in  a 
moist  atmosphere,  it  will  not  recover  the  freshness  of  its 
leaves.  When  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  leaves  they  must  inevitably  perish 
'  if  they  are  prevented  from  absorbing  mo^ture  through 
their  stomata. 

Independently  of  this,  further  take  a  plant  in  a  pot,  or 
rather  place  it  in  one  holding  7  lbs.  of  soil  in  a  dry  state, 
and  make  it  weigh  Bibs,  by  watering  the  soil,  the  pot  and 
plant  increasing  the  weight  to  12  lbs.  We  have  now  to 
cause  the  loss  of  a  pound  of  water,  but  we  cannot  do  this 
without  killing  the  plant.  We  will,  therefore,  reduce  the 
weight  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  and  syringe  the  drooping 
leaves,  preventing  water  reaching  the  roots,  and  we  hi^  a 
fresh-leaved  plant  in  the  morning,  and  some  trifle  heavier 
than  it  was  when  the  leaves  were  drooping. 

Deprive  a  leaf  of  one-fourth  of  its  weight  by  evaporation, 
and  tiien  place  it  in  water  with  the  footstalk  in  oil,  and  it  wiU 
weigh  as  much  after  it  has  absorbed  sufficient  water  to  flU 
its  cells  as  it  did  when  detached  from  the  plant  in  its  fresh 
condition.  Were  the  leaf  not  plaoed  in  water,  but  simj^ 
syringed,  and  put  in  the  dark  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  it 
would  recover  its  freshness  all  the  same,  but  would  not  weiffh 
so  much,  because  when  in  water  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  if  in  the  atmosphere  it  inhales  oxygen  and  a  slight 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  only,  for  the  leaf  cannot  inhale 
more  than  the  air  contains,  wMch,  as  respects  carbonic  acid, 
is  not  more  than  one  part  in  a  hundred  by  weight.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  the  heaviest  of  all  gases ;  therefore  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weights  of  the  leaf  in  water,  and  when  absorbinf 
moisture  from  the  air.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
leaves  in  an  ordinary  condition  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  at  night  in  dull  weather,  and  especially  in  drj 
weather,  when  the  roots  do  not  afford  sufficient  motsture 
for  the  process  of  assimilation,  for  this  cannot  take  place 
without  moisture,  and  thus  plants  are  enabled  to  withstand 
drought  without  perishing.--G.  Annsy.] 


SPEING  AND^WINTEE  FLOWEE  GAEDENING. 

Containing  the  System  of  Floral  DeamUion  at  Praetited  ai 
Cliveden,  the  Seat  of  Her  Orace  Harriet  Jhuhees  of  SutKer^ 
land.  By  John  Fleicino,  Gardener  to  Her  Grace.  London: 
Journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Ckurdener  Office, 
162,  Fleet  Street. 

Onb  g^<kt  element  of  success  for  any  book  is  its  timefy 
issue.  Without  this  advantage  the  ablest  compositions 
may  remain  to  weigh  down  the  shelves  of  the  publisher. 


TlXlMi.] 


mUSSAL  OF  HOBnCin.TnBE  IKD  COTTAOE  aiXDBNKB. 


WHhn 


1  on  both  aoocnmta  ire 


. 1,  Uieie  muat  be  B  nude  <tf  the  <dd  hwfaKoeons  plaats  Uut  were  huddled  «nt  of 

i^iid  lale,  uid  on  bot&  aoocnmte  ire  feel  confident  thii  wOl  e^ht  to  make  way  for  their,  periiiLpB,  KX'jer  but  not  norm 

he  the  cam  with  the  preeent  teeatiBe  of  Mr.  Fleming.  b^ntifiil  rifab.     This  book  tdls  haw  Oie  eiiapleat  of  tkeee 

There  aie  two  growing  fedinga  ui  reepeote  flower  gar-  old  plants  can  be  made  to  render  the  garden  oa   gaj  in 

dening  of  the  present  day  fFint,  that  the  throwing  the  Uarch  and  Apzil  •■  any  lady  can  have  hec  parterre  in  July 

whole  Bizength  of  ornament  into  the  sammer  and  aatamn  and  Angoat.    The  fine  coloured  print  of  the  large  garden  at 

months  haa  been  robbing  tlia  otlier  montbs  of  tbeir  dne  Cliveden,  given  in  July,  1862,  must  have  been  regarded  in 

attention ;  and,  secondly,  a  yearmng  deeire  to  see  more  wondering  pleasure  by  thouBanda. 


The  frontiajpiece  of  Ur.  Fleming's  book  we  here  republish. 
It  is  a  TJew  of  this  garden  and  Bnrroimding  acenery.  There 
are  eight  large  beds  on  each  side,  each  anrrounded  with 
erei^rreen  edgings  B  inches  high  and  9  broad.  Each  bed 
i>  over  80  yaide  round.  The  centre  of  each  ie  filled  with 
earij  Bhododendrona  or  Azaleaa,  then  3  yards  of  grass, 
aad  then  nert  the  ontside  3  yards  for  flowera.  Theee  out- 
side nine-feet  borders,  aa  it  were,  make  the  cream  of  the 
beantifid  picture  i  and  yet  bow  simply  was  the  flne  effect 
aeo(aiq>lished  1  We  use  the  word  "  simply"  in  no  depre- 
datory, bnt  in  the  highest  commendahiry,'form  possible. 
Oeoiiu  is  generally  severe  in  its  simplicity.  Everything 
that  is  edUier  great  and  grand  ia  aimple.  For  theae  aij:teen 
btige  beds  we  find  after  AnemoneH,  Jouqnila,  Yellow  Tulip, 
Tonmesol  ditto,  Bei  Bnbronun  ditto,  La  Candeur  ditto. 
Bom  ditto,  and  miiud  Tulips,  the  whole  effect  was  pro- 
doeed  by  a  happy  combination  and  contrast  of  anoh  planta 
■■  Silene  pendula,  white  and  pink  Silene,  blue  and  white 
Forget-me-not,  and  Liunonthea  Douglaeii — planta  that  will 
thrive  by  the  side  of  evei;  cottage  home,  aa  well  as  in  the 
domain  of  a  noble  dacheas. 


of  the  Tulips,  and  thus  takes  away  all  atifltaees.  Simi^dty, 
el^ance  of  atyle,  and  the  using  chiefl;  of  easily  obtainalde 
plante,  that  are  easily  increased,  and  may  be  had  by  any 
one.  ore  the  great  chamcteriatics  of  the  winter  and  apiing 
gardening  at  Cliveden.  As  on  example  to  our  readns,  we 
preaent  them  with  the  parterre,  No.  10,  copied  from  Hr. 
Fleming*  a  book. 

Mr.  Fleming  gives  three  modes  of  planting  it.    The  ftdlow- 
ing  is  the  third ; — 
No.  l,b«slDBliiRatxria*i]|in(:— 

One  raw  o[  -hlUi  Uilny, 

One  row  ol  Clln-din  B\am  PaUf. 


Oaerownf  wbiuSUciM.  udtha  mnalndar  (iDilt  ivIUiw  WiUOoVMi 

1  ind  »,  iiwiDime,  mlied  liniil*,  ioa  .Idj le  JaaoDil. 

4,  plDk  eUtn*  i-BilDlh  uul  ■  r«>  cibuHin  mid  vUu  Tlill|«  (  idfiot, 

t,  IbtrU  Hmpenlrmi ;  cdiilu,  Bel  U  UTods 

a,  lalltd  linai*  ailsund  PitmnUi;  edglnr.  Enntkii  hTtoalU  tad 

7,  AljuDoi  uiatma  or  luatOt;  (dgliw.  Panir  Hifpla  ind  Uaa 


B,  whlM  Si 


10  Ufbl  blDt  Ctwbii 


R  Tnlipi ;  >d(la(,  OnK't-totHh  TkM 


^^@<P 


The  Tulips  in  general  are  used  thinly,  the  groosd  being 
mipeted  beneaUi  with  some  appropriate  bright-flowering 
■minal  or  herbaceous  plant,  whu^  conceals  so  far  the  stems 


9,  bhu  UffMitii  mid  a  -ew  while  U  Cuidanr  TuUpt  i  edflaf ,  wUW 

11),  whLte  Ibirts  mnpenlrein  -.  ind  edginr.  Won  Punj. 

II,  iiili«10iili>nrdi>util*  PitRiBli :  nifiiitr.  AoMtcdsinqrana. 

li,  obiioMroMtliaiHiiirtWQIiim'soIuTgllp,:  alUi  Rlflav,  CUtMw 

Beaides  several  plans  for  wint«r  gardens,  liste  of  fine- 
'  foliaged  or  Sne-berried  ahmbe  soitable  for  ornamenting 
I  them,  there  are  full  direotiona  given  for  all  the  planta  so 
!  need,  moving  them  ftom  the  beds  when  theae  beds  ore 
I  wanted  for  summer  ornament,  the  summer  treatment  neoea- 
aary,  propagation,  culture,  time  to  sow  annuals  for  apring- 
I  blooming,  Ac,  for  which  tie  little  work  must  be  conaulted; 
and  we  will  only  obaerve  that  all  these  details  are  marked  bf 
great  clearness  and  brevity.  No  doubt  the  moving  and  double 
planting  and  preparation  of  the  soil  will  involve  a  great 
amount  of  labour,  bnt  in  casea  where  labour  power  cannot 
I  be  increased,  it  becomes  a  very  proper  queation  whether  a 
'  much  greater  amount  ot  gratilication  would  not  be  yielded 
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by  a  smaller  gaorden  and  rendered  pxeientable  at  all  times 
with  the  labour  which  the  larger  garden  now  receiyes»  and 
which  is  next  to  a  blank  until  June,  except  what  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  edgings.  We  hope  we  shall  be  gratified 
at  some  future  time  by  having  a  first  look  of  Cliveden  in 
April,  and  a  second  one  in  July.  We  might  then  be  more 
confident  that  the  extreme  of  beauty  couTd  be  attained  gd. 
the  same  beds  in  spring  and  summer ;  and  a  look  along  Mr. 
Fleming's  back  borders  would  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the 
labour.     The  manner  is  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  book. 


SOME  GAEDENS  WORTH  SEEING. 

In  the  list  of  gardens  worth  seeing  in  Northamptonshire, 
which  appears  in  your  publication  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  am 
surprised  to  see  no  mention  of  a  place,  which  for  refinement 
of  taste  and  originality  of  design,  is,  although  not  on  an 
extensive  scale,  one  of  the  prettiest  gardens  in  England.  I 
mean  Moolton  Grange,  the  home  of  H.O.  Nethercote,  Esq. 

Nor  should  your  oorrespoadent  have  omitted  the  gardens 
of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  at  Lamport  Hall,  whi^  cootaiB  among 
other  attractions,  a  oomplete  ooUection  of  alpine  plants, 
admirably  placed  em  a  moot  picturesque  rockexy  by  the 
baronet.— &  B.  H.  *~  i 

[We  are  much  obliged  by  this  communication,  and  the 
more  so  because  it  enables  us  once  more  to  explain  that  we 
do  not,  and  cannot,  enumerate  aU  the  gardens  worth  seeing 
in  any  county.  We  pubUah  the  lists  sent  to  us  by  corre- 
spondents of  the  gardens  they  know  to  be  worthy  of  a  visit ; 
but  they  cannot  luiow  mU  the  gardens  deaerring  inspection, 
and  we  shall  be  obliged  by  any  one  supplying  i£e  omissions. 
But  if  "  &  B.  H."  wiU  refer  to  pages  293  and  333  of  our  last 
volume  he  will  find  that  the  places  which  he  mentions  have 
not  been  omitted.] 

.BRIDGE  HILL.  BELPER. 

This  magnificent  residence  of  George  H.  Strutt,  Esq.,  is 
on  the  slope  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  commands  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  beautiful  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Belper.  Hap- 
pening to  be  in  the  vicinity  on  the  16th  of  November, 
having  about  an  hour  to  spare  before  leaving  the  town  by 
an  early  train,  and  being  aware  ctf  the  good  keeping  of  these 
gardens,  I  thought  a  hwty  run  through  the  grounds  would 
be  the  most  profitable  way  of  spending  the  time. 

On  approaching  the  grounds  from  tiie  town  we  pass  over 
a  neat  and  pretty  bridge,  which  spans  the  river  Derwent, 
and  the  water  scenery  from  the  bridge,  on  a  fine  and  sunny 
day,  is  truly  beautiful;  indeed  I  do  not  know  of  any  cascades 
among  the  romantic  hills  of  Derbyshire,  or  in  any  other 
county,  which  can  compete  with  the  water  scenery  at  this 
particular  place.  I  entered  from  the  Ashbourne  Eoad,  about 
200  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge ;  and  no  sooner  is  the 
visitor  within  the  precincts  of  the  place  than  he  is  at  once 
struck  with  its  sublimity.  In  the  ornamental  grounds,  as 
I  walked  along  the  footroad  which  leads  to  the  kitchen 
gardens,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  beauty  and  luxuriance 
of  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  first  object  which 
meets  the  eye,  after  passing  through  the  entrance  gate,  is  a 
lofty  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  no  doubt  has  maintained  its 
position  for  generations  past,  and  undoubtedly  will  remain 
there  for  generations  yet  to  come.  Here,  also,  there  are 
some  remarkably  large  Yews  and  Portugal  Laurels.  We 
pursued  this  narrow  walk,  leaving  the  mansion  a  little  to 
the  left;  while  to  the  right,  at  the  extremity  of  the  dressed 
grounds,  was  the  park,  well  studded  with  representatives  of 
the  various  families  of  forest  trees,  venerable  in  their  old 
age.  The  mansion  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance  into  the  grounds ;  and 
the  kitchen  gardens  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  nnle  higher  up. 

The  mansion  is  a  large,  massive,  square  building,  with  a 
very  pleasing  exterior,  partially  covered  with  Ivy,  nestled 
amidst  masses  of  luxuriant  green  foliage ;  while  the  inside 
posaesses  all  the  advantages  of  domestic  comfort.  The 
principal  entrance  is  on  the  south  front,  through  a  large 
conservatory,  with  solid  marble  fioor  and  steps,  among  vases 
of  flowers  and  sculpture.  The  carriage  drive  enters  the 
park  from  the  Winksworth  Bead,  by  a  commodious  lodge, 
in  aa  easterly  direction;  and  another  dnve  from  the  west 


end  of  the  ffroands  also  tenalnates  at  ik»  lame  place.  On 
the  west  siae  of  the  mansion  is  anoth^,  and  the  princnpal 
conservatory^  always  kept  gay  with  flowers.  On  the  east 
side  are  If^ge  and  oonveni^it  offices,  stables,  and  coach- 
houses, the  latter  well  shut  out  by  large  trees.  Behind 
the  stables  are  the  farm  buildings  and  all  the  necessaiy 
appendages  to  so  large  an  estalmshment.  The  pcinoq>al 
road  for  pedestrians  is  by  the  east  side  of  the  manHJon ;  and« 
as  I  continued  my  pleasant  walk  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  grounds,  I  came  to  the  kitchen  gardens. 

These  gardens  cover  a  space  of  about  five  acres,  and  the 
omamentol  grounds  about  seventeen  acres.  On  entering 
the  enclosure  I  found  mvself  in  what  is  called  the  Melon 
ground,  amidst  ranges  of  pits  and  frames,  devoted  during 
early  spring  and  summer  to  the  growth  of  Melons,  Cucum- 
bers, early  Potatoes,  Ac,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  they 
were  filled  with  bed^Ung  plants,  Roses  in  pots,  Aa  On  the 
east  side  they  are  weU  shelt^ed  fr'om  the  cold  winds  by  a 
high  Yew  hedge,  and  from  tiie  w^t  by  a  stone  wall  covwed 
with  Ivy.  In  addition  to  the  above  ranges  of  pits  is  a  large 
span-roofed  house,  with  a  partition  in  the  centre,  dividing 
it  into  two  compartments.  The  first  was  used  for  growing 
greenhouse  plants,  and  the  second  ibr  stove  plants^  to  supply 
the  conservatories.  It  was  here  I  met  with  Mr.  Burton,  the 
respected  head  gardener,  and  from  whom  I  received  a  friendly 
greeting.  We  at  once  entered  this  span-roofed  honse ;  and 
in  the  greenhouse  department  I  found  the  vaiious  tribes 
of  hardwooded  plants  w^  represented  in  good  and  well- 
grown  specimens  of  Ericas,  Bpacrises,  Pimeleas,  Chorozemas, 
Aphelexis,  Phsdnocoma  proTiiera  Barnesii,  Asaleas,  Ac.  On 
the  shelves  near  the  glass  were  immense  quantities  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  fine  healthy  planU.  The  col- 
lection of  Azaleas  was  large,  and  the  p£»nti  handsomely 
grown,  many  of  them  quite  equal  to  what  we  generally  see 
at  exhibitions,  the  pyramidal  or  conical  shape  being  chiefiy 
adopted.  Some  of  the  more  choice  varieties  were  Advancer, 
Duchesse  Adelaide  of  Nassau,  Flower  of  the  Day,  Gem, 
Louise,  Marie,  Perfection,  Bosy  Circle,  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
Sir  H.  Havelock,  Sir  James  Ontram,  Perfecta  elegans.  The 
Bride,  Stanleyana,  Optima,  Louis  Napoleon,  Gloiy  of  Sunning- 
lull.  Due  de  Brabant,  Admiration,  and  Criterion.  Any  one 
wishing  to  possess  a  collection  of  good  Azaleas  would  mid  it 
difficult  to  improve  on  the  above  first-class  varieties.  In  the 
stove  I  noticed  some  good  Begonias,  Marantas,  and  Gesneraa. 
Cissus  discolor  was  very  fine.  There  were  also  a  fine  healthy 
plant  of  the  fine-foliated  Qranophyllum  magnificum;  §at 
decorative  purposes  Coleus  verschatfelti,  Ardisia  crenulatiw 
covered  with  red  berries,  and  DracsBna  terminaUs.  I  also 
observed  some  well-grown  Ferns ;  but  what  I  considered  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  stove  was  a  collection  of  Selaginellas. 

Leaving  these  places,  and  passing  out  of  the  Melon 
ground,  we  found  our  way  to  two  large  vineries,  fhll  to 
overfiowing  with  late  Grapes.  The  houses  are  about 
80  feet  long,  and  20  wide,  and  are  heated  by  hot  water. 
The  borders  are  all  on  the  outside,  and  the  floors  are  paved 
with  large  flagstones.  The  crops  of  Gmpes  are  all  that 
oould  be  desired,  and  certainly  reflect  great  credit  on  ihe 
skill  and  ability  of  Mr.  Burton.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria^ 
and  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  were  each  in  good  oondition, 
likewise  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  old  White  Tcdcay, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  late  Grapes  grown ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  these  will  hang  until  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March.  On  the  back  part  of  the  house  was  a 
stone  stage,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  range ;  and 
this  was  filled  with  large  Orange  trees  in  tubs,  Indiarubber- 
plants  (Ficus  elastica),  Daphnes,  Camellias  of  various  sizes, 
&c.  Some  of  the  Camellias  were  extrem^y  fine,  and 
among  others  were  Camellia  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  General 
Drouot,  Colvilli,  Chandleri,  The  Bride,  Princess  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  Lady  Mary  Labouchere,  and  others. 
On  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  houses  there  are  some 
excellent  trees  of  Peaches  and  Pears,  which,  during  the  last 
season,  have  carried  heavy  crops.  As  we  left  these  houses, 
at  the  east  end  I  saw  on  the  walls  some  large  old  Apricot 
trees,  which,  notwithstanding  their  advanced  age,  Mr. 
Burton  informed  me  still  did  welL 

We  now  pass  out  of  this  garden  and  enter  another  range 
of  houses,  about  300  feet  long.  The  first  house  we  entered 
was  a  late  Peach-house,  100  feet  long,  the  trees  all  trained 
to  the  back  wall»  which  is  IX  or  12  feet  high.    Every  briidc 
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from  bottom  to  top  was  covered  with  wen-ripened  short- 
joixit«d  wood;  the  bads,  well  aw^ed,  covered  the  trees  like 
small  Peas.  The  front  benches  were  filled  with  Chrysan- 
thenrams  and  Cinerarias  of  the  best  named  sorta/^in  count- 
less nmnbers.  Primulas,  kc.  The  second  house  was  a  plant- 
house,  the  hardwooded  plants  being  chiefly  such  as  before 
enumerated.  The  back  wall  was  covered  with.  Cobcea  scan- 
dens.  We  then  came  into  a  lobby,  through  which  there  is 
a  passage  into  what  is  called  the  fruit  garden — a  large  square 
sunounded  by  walls,  and  devoted  principally  to  the  growth 
of  the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Basp- 
berxies.  Strawberries,  &c.  The  wall  with  a  north  aspect  is 
covered  with  Cherries  of  the  Morello  section,  and  the  east 
and  west  aspect  principally  with  Pears  and  Plums.  Ee- 
suming  our  journey  through  this  range  of  houses,  the  third 
10  an  early  vinery,  the  Vines  trained  up  both  back  and  front. 
The  fruit  had  long  been  gathered,  aod  the  wood  was  firm 
and  short-jointed,  nearly  as  hard  as  mahogany.  Here, 
again,  every  available  spot  was  filled  with  greenhouse  plants. 
llie  last  house  in  the  range  was  the  early  Peach-house, 
100  feet  long.  This  has  been  recently  planted  with  young 
trees,  dwaru  and  riders  alternately.  About  fifty  dozen  of 
frxiit  had  been  taken  from  it  during  the  last  season;  and 
Mr.  Burton  believed  that  100  dozen  might  have  been  taken 
without  injury  to  the  trees.  They  are  in  excellent  condition, 
with  stiff  short-jointed  wood,  the  buds  being  very  prominent. 
The  front  of  this  house  is  also  filled  with  plants  to  supply 
Hie  conservatories. 

Passing  out  of  these  houses  we  came  along  the  western 
boundary,  the  walls  being  covered  with  Plums  and  Pears. 
Turning  round  to  the  left  we  reached  the  south  front  of  the 
garden.  The  wall  here,  300  feet  long,  was  covered  with 
young  Apricot  trees,  all  coming  to  a  good  bearing  condition. 
The  walls  with  an  east  aspect  were  covered  with  young 
Pear  trees,  of  such  varieties  as  Beurre  Diel,  Beurr^  de 
Bance^  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Easter  Beurri^,  Beurr6 
d'Aremberg,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  &.o.  Proceeding  to  the  right 
we  pass  across  a  shrubbeiy  beneath  the  shade  of  lofty  Elms 
and  stately  Oaks,  and  enter  the  kitchen  garden.  Here  the 
same  order  and  regularity  were  mainta^ied  as  displayed 
over  the  whole  domain.  The  walks  round  the  various  plots 
were  edged  with  Strawberries.  There  were  large  breadths 
of  fine  Broccoli,  Kale,  Asparagus,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys, 
and  Celery  in  various  stages  of  growth. 

Leaving  this  department  we  came  to  the  pleasure  grounds, 
the  kitchen  garden  beinff  to  the  right,  but  entirely  shut  out 
from  view  by  a  broad  bdt  of  evergreen  shrubs.  On  the  left 
I  noticed  large  dumps  of  Khododendrons  of  the  most  recent 
introductions,  Kalmiae,  Laurustinus,  and  other  shrubs.  Pur- 
suing our  course  we  came  to  a  spot  where  two  walks  branch 
off.  That  to  the  right,  on  the  west  side  of  the  grounds, 
commands  pleasant  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  with 
its  undulating  scenery,  while  in  the  valley  below  is  the 
ozystal  stream  of  the  river  Derwent.  This  walk  comes 
down  to  the  lodge  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and 
thence  on  to  the  broad  terrace  walk  leading  to  the  mansion. 
The  other  walk,  down  which  we  passed,  branches  to  the  left, 
the  earth  on  each  side  being  thrown  up  a  considerable 
height ;  and  at  a  moderate  distance  from  e^ch  other  were 
beds  of  Boses,  clumps  of  American  shrubs,  and  single 
specimens  of  coniferous  plants.  There  were  fine  specimens 
OS  Cedrus  deodara*  Tazodium  sempervirens,  Pinuses,  Golden 
Tews,  and  some  Wellingtonias,  though  rather  smalL  There 
were  also  some  fine  old  deciduous  trees,  which  have  wit- 
nessed the  so-called  good  old  times  gone  by,  and  stand 
dignified  in  their  old  age.  The  walks  were  many  of  them 
asphalted;  and  it  undoubtedly  saves  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  in  weeding  and  rolling,  besides  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  travelling  upon  thenu 

From  this  walk  we  enter  the  conservatory  at  the  west  end 
of  the  mansion ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  dull  November,  a  dazzling  blaze  of  floral  splendour 
at  oace  met  ^e  eye.  In  the  eentro  was  a  fountain,  around 
which  was  a  raised  bed  of  ragged  rockwork,  in  the  inter- 
sticee  of  which  were  planted  some  of  the  different  species  of 
Selaginella^  creeping  over  the  stones,  and  producing  a  very 
cheeniil  and  natural  offset.  Of  the  plants  in  bloom  there 
were  Camellias  <^  sorts,  the  old  double  white  being  com- 
plfi^y  oovered  with  its  pure  white  flowers;  Epiphyllum 
tranoatom,  Chiysanthemums,  Fudisias,  &c.    The  pillars 


were  covered  with  cBmbers,  and  part  of  the  looi,  frtmi 
they  dangled  with  luxuriant  ease  and  graoeftilness.  On  the 
back  wall  were  trained  Passifloraa  (n  sorts;  fine-fobaged 
Acacias,  such  as  afBnis  and  dealbata;  Habrothamnna 
elegans,  in  fall  bloom ;  and  a  large  Heliotrope,  covered  with 
its  15ght  blue  flowers,  filled  the  house  with  its  delicious  fra- 
grance. This  conservatory  is  kept  gay  at  all  times  by  fresh 
?lants  being  introduced  in  bloom  as  others  decline  in  beau^. 
think,  for  such  a  lovely  situation,  that  one  of  the  Passi- 
floras  or  Acacias  should  be  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  the  beautiful  Lapageria  rosea,  which  is  the  most 
splendid  of  all  climbers  when  in  a  blooming  condition. 

In  front  of  the  conservatory  was  a  geometric  flower 
garden.  The  bedding  plants  being  all  removed,  the  beds 
were  filled  with  dwarf  coniferous  plants  and  evergreen 
shrubs,  such  as  dwarf  Aucubas,  Berberis  Darwinii,  &c. 
Bound  the  fiower  garden  was  a  broad  terrace  walk ;  and 
that  was  again  encircled  with  a  row  of  standard  Bhodo- 
dendrons,  giving  the  fiower  garden  an  elegant  finish*  and 
they  must  be  truly  magnificent  when  in  full  bloom.  Among 
the  most  prominent  of  the  standard  Bhododendrons  were 
Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  beautiful  rose ;  Gbrand  Arab,  crimson  i^ 
Catawbiense  Album,  waxy  white ;  Geranioides,  rosy  crimson ; 
Atro-sanguineum,  blood  red ;  John  Waterer,  glowing  crim- 
son; Brayanum,  vivid  rosy  scarlet;  Celebrandrum,  dark 
purplish-crimson ;  Due  de  Brabant,  yellowish-white ;  Blandy- 
anum,  reddish  crimson ;  and  Beedianum,  cherry  red. 

On  leaving  the  fiower  garden  we  passed  by  the  end  of  the 
conservatory,  up  a  number  of  grass  steps,  to  a  walk  that 
commands  many  pleasing  views.  A  little  to  the  left  was 
the  worthy  propnetor*8  observatory,  where  he  makes  his 
astronomical  observations ;  but  this  I  shall  leave  to  those 
who  are  better  acquainted  with  astronomy  than  the  writer. 
Hetradng  our  steps  a  little  we  pass  by  the  back  of  the 
mansion  into  the  waJk  by  which  I  entered  the  kitchen 
gardens ;  and  here  I  must  take  leave  of  my  guide.  But  it 
would  betray  a  want  of  gratitude  were  I  to  dose  these 
remarks  without  acknowledging  the  exceeding  courtesy  and 
attention  paid  me  by  Mr.  Burton,  and  the  pleasure  I  felt  at 
flnding  every  part  of  the  demesne  in  sudb  excellent  keeping. 

The  owner  of  this  ample  domain  sustains  the  character 
of  the  true  "  old  English  gentleman"  in  the  strictest  sense; 
for  he  not  only  devotes  a  portion  of  his  immense  wealth  to 
the  progress  of  horticulture,  but  looks  after  the  homes  and 
habitations  of  the  working  dasses ;  for  there  is  no  town,  I 
should  suppose,  better  supplied  with  good  and  commodious 
dwelling^,  at  such  extremdy  low  rents,  as  the  town  of 
Belper;  and,  in  coxvjunetion  with  his  amiable  wife,  he  daily 
distributes  alms  and  clothing  in  every  known  case  of  need 
in  the  adjoining  town,  and  the  side  and  destitute  are 
ferreted  out  and  their  wants  at  once  supplied — affordiiig 
another  among  the  many  instances  happigr  prevailing  in 
these  times  of  kindly  feelmg  towards  our  poorer  brethren.— 
QuiNTiN  Bead,  Biddulph. 


Thb  Skason. — It  may  be  interesting  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  sou^  of  England  to  know  that  in  this  (by  many  sup- 
posed to  be)  frozen  north,  within  seven  miles  of  Alnwick, 
my  gardener  has  just  called  my  attention  to  three  Goose- 
b^ry  bushes  in  flower,  and  which  he  tells  me  he  observed 
about  ten  days  before  Christmas.  Violets,  Primroses,  the 
Hepatica,  Wallflowers,  and  other  spring  favourites  have 
been  blooming  for  some  time  past  here ;  but  a  Gooseberry 
bush  in  flower  is,  I  fancy,  a  novelty  anywhere  at  this  earljr 
date.  I  may  add  that  10^  of  frost,  which  set  in  on  the  3xa 
and  now  continues,  has  nipped  them  in  the  bud. — ^B.  0.» 
Eglingham,  Northwmberland. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

JLL'rCHJIW  GAJtDBN.    ' 

Anticipatiko  the  approach  of  winter,  cautions  have  beem 
given  and  directions  repeated  for  the  protection  of  vegetables 
uable  to  be  affected  by  frost.  The  exercise  of  forethought 
is  a  duty  that  our  climate  renders  imperative  in  order  to 
avert,  by  precautionary  measures,  the  ill  consequences  that 
accrue  from  unfavourable  circumstances  of  climate.  wA^pofo- 
ffUM,  if  the  soil  in  the  production-bed  should  become  dry  give 
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a  liberal  supply  of  water  so  that  it  may  reach  the  roots.  The 
ne^^t  of  attaiding  to  this  particular  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  unproductiveness,  the  soil  at  the  roots  being  excessively 
dry,  while  the  top  is  kept  moist  by  gentle  watenng.  Carrots, 
where  young  ones  are  wanted  early,  prepare  a  slight  hotbed 
for  the  purpose,  cover  it  with  leaf  mould  to  the  depth  of  6  or 
8  inches,  in  which  sow  the  seed.  A  little  Badish  seed  may 
be  scattered  on  the  bed  at  the  same  time,  but  the  Badishes 
must  be  drawn  in  a  young  state.  Lettuce,  if  there  should  be 
a  scarcity  of  the  autumn-sown  afker  the  severe  frost,  sow  on 
a  slight  hotbed,  or  in  boxes  in  a  forcing-house,  to  be  after- 
wards pricked  into  a  frame. 

FLOWVB  OASDBN. 

Should  the  present  severe  weather  continue,  the  chief 

rations  will  consist  in  giving  additional  protection,  and 
in  covering  those  plan&  which  in  ordinary  seasons  it  is 
not  necessary  to  protect.  Where  a  little  attention  wO 
secure  from  risk  the  plants  which  have  been  the  objects  of 
care  and  expense,  how  censurable  must  be  the  results  of 
forgetfulness !  As  it  is  probable  that  many  returns  of  the 
lowest  temperatures  of  the  present  frost  will  be  sent  in  by 
oonespondents,  it  would  render  reports  much  more  valuable 
if  the  statements  be  given  merely  in  terms  of  the  scale,  as 
it  sometimes  happens  when  the  thermometer  indicates  10°  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  that  one  calls  that  lO^  of  frost,  another 
sets  it  down  as  23?  of  frost,  and  a  third  as  lO**  below  zero.  By 
giving  the  numbers  of  the  scale  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  numbers  are  considered  above  zero,  except  those  having 
the  minus  sign  ( — )  prefixed,  as  it  should  be  to  distinguish 
degprees  below  zero  where  such  occur.  Now  is  an  opportune 
period  to  make  and  colour  the  plan  of  the  flower  garden,  if 
not  already  done ;  by  so  doing  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  plants  required  may  be  made,  and  then 
with  all  diligence  endeavour  to  carry  it  out,  and  a  surpiising 
amount  of  success  is  certain  to  follow. 

PBUIT  GABDBN. 

During  severe  frost  when  the  wood  is  frozen  internally 
pruning  is  injurious;  the  wounds  afterwards  exhibit  a  number 
of  small  fissures,  in  consequence  of  which  the  branch  or 
shoot  dies  back  farther  than  when  cut  when  the  sap  is  in  a 
fluid  state.  In  moderate  weather,  when  the  fr'ost  is  not  so 
severe  as  to  produce  the  above  effect,  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  Apricot,  and  Peach,  may  be  pruned  any  time  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  beginning  of  February.  If 
the  branch  of  a  Plum  or  Cherry  tree  has  to  be  taken  off  from 
the  stem,  it  shotxld  be  considerably  reduced  by  summer- 
pruning,  and  cut  close  to  the  stem  in  winter. 

OBBENHOXTSB  AND  CON8BBVATOBY. 

A  day  temperature  of  55°  will  be  just  sufficient  for  the 
eonservatory  at  present.  If  this  cannot  be  maintained 
without  strong  fires,  be  content  with  45^  and  moderate  fires, 
remembering  that  with  this  low  temperature  a  very  small 
circulation  or  motion  in  the  air  will  suffice.  A  higher 
degree  of  heat  would  both  hurry  the  beautiful  Camellias 
and  other  choice  fiowers  past  their  blooming  period,  and 
create  a  necessity  for  the  application  of  more  atmospheric 
moisture,  which,  unless  a  warm  roof  is  secured  by  covering, 
most  end  in  drip  to  the  great  injury  of  the  delicate  flowers. 
Those  who  possess  only  one  small  greenhouse  and  are  desirous 
of  a  variety  of  early  flowers,  may  now  introduce  from  the 
odd  f^me,  or  pit  a  few  of  the  early  Dutch  bulbs,  provided 
their  pots  are  full  of  roots,  without  which  the  application  of 
heat  is  vain.  A  plentiful  supply  of  healthy  heath  soil  and 
fibrous  loam  should  be  prepared  for  the  coming  season ;  also, 
abundance  of  charcoal,  charred  sods  of  earth,  and  other 
articles,  such  as  crocks  of  all  sizes,  and  clear,  gritty  sharp 
aand.  The  pots  out  of  use  shotxld  all  be  well  washed,  tallies 
made ;  also,  all  sizes  of  flower-stakes,  and  these  should  be 
neatly  pointed.  Matting-ties  should  be  bunched  in  con- 
venient lengths.  All  such  plants  as  require  staking,  re- 
staking  and  tying,  or  to  have  their  pots  or  tubs  washed, 
should  at  once  be  attended  to.  The  surfacing  of  many  plants 
that  are  not  likely  to  require  shifting  can  also  be  performed, 
for  the  season  is  fast  ^preaching  when  the  mind  must  be 
busily  engaged  in  attencUng  to  a  multiplicity  of  operations : 
therefore,  every  possible  preparation  that  can  now  be  made 
for  the  fViture  should  be  carried  on  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  inclement  weather  out  of  doors. 

STOVB. 

little  fx  no  advance  of  temperature  may  be  permitted 


here  at  present.  Wait  for  the  increase  of  light.  Let  00^ 
without  sun  be  the  maximum,  sinking  4^  or  5^  in  the  night. 
Some  of  the  Lielias  and  Cattleyas  ^nll  commence  rootmg, 
let  them  have  attention  and  encouragement.^  Examine  the 
various  tubers  and  bulbs  that  are  dormant',  and  see  that 
they  are  in  a  proper  condition,  neither  suffering  from  wet  or 
mouldiness.  Achimenes  and  such  plants  will  soon  require 
to  be  excited. 

FOBGINO-PIT. 

Keep  the  temperature,  with  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture, 
at  60°  by  night,  let  the  maximum  be  65°.  Get  in  Moss  and 
other  Boees  to  keep  up  a  supply.  Anne  Boleyn  and  other 
Pinks  may  now  be  successfolly  forced.  These  and  many 
other  things  for  forcing  purposes  must,  of  course,  have  aU 
been  properly  prepared,  for  it  is  vexation  of  spirit  to  force 
unless  due  preparation  has  been  made  by  having  them 
previously  well  established  in  pots.  W.  KitANB. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

"  What  a  summer  of  a  winter !  what  April  and  May 
weather ! "  seemed  the  remark  of  every  one  with  whom  you 
met.  But  the  2nd  gave  us  a  foretaste  of  the  sharp  frost 
that  was  coming,  and  which  settled  all  our  out-door  work, 
except  wheeling,  banking-up,  and  protecting,  and  taking  in 
a  good  store  of  ice.  We  were  just  a  day  too  late  with  many 
things  for  which  we  had  made  stowage  room  on  the  floor, 
<fcc.,  of  a  vinery ;  but  not  being  finished  in  time,  we  have  had 
to  protect  them  in  cold  frames  where  they  stood,  and  chus 
incur  all  the  extra  labour. 

The  ice-carts  were  kept  going  for  three  days  to  fill  our  ice- 
house, as  we  have  to  scour  the  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  supply,  and  dare  not  go  to  the  same  place  a  second 
time,  as  even  now  there  is  some  dread  of  the  drought  expe- 
rienced last  summer,  when  water  was  a  luxury.  Our  house 
is  a  well  of  the  old-fashioned  egg-shape,  built  at  first,  we 
believe,  with  double  walls,  but  the  inner  wall  was  removed 
before  we  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  have  our  own 
predilections  about  different  constructions — houses  above 
ground,  ice-stacks,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  we  judge  it 
bad  policy  to  turn  our  back  on  an  old  servant  of  any  kind 
who  performs  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  We  have  used 
the  utmost  simplicity  in  the  filling  of  our  ice-house  for  years. 
We  do  not  pound  and  smash  half  as  much  as  some  good 
friends  recommend,  and  which  is  no  doubt  essential  for 
small  houses.  The  little  places  are,  we  believe,  the  chief 
mistake.  A  place  that  will  not  hold  from  fifty  to  eighty 
good  cartloads  is  almost  sure  to  turn  out  a  failure.  If  we 
had  smashed  our  ice  to  dust  we  should  scarcely  have  ]:een 
able  to  find  enough  within  some  miles*  circuit ;  we  therefore 
contented  ourselves  if  we  had  enough  small  to  mix  up  with 
the  larger  pieces,  so  as  to  form  a  fibnnish  mass  when  beaten 
down.  We  use  no  salt,  no  straw,  but  just  let  the  ice  look 
after  itself.  We  obtained  no  ice  in  18G2  or  1863,  and  the 
ice  of  1861 — and  the  place  not  filled  wholly — kept  us  going 
to  October,  1863,  and  then  we  had  a  block  of  Wonham  Lake 
ice  from  London.  After  October  we  began  to  breathe  more 
freely ;  and  the  chief  i«gret  we  felt  was  from  inability  to 
fill  a  little  vessel  or  two  for  people  who  were  dangerously 
ill.  Could  we  only  obtain  such  blocks  as  those  from  Wen- 
ham  Lake,  almost  any  one  might  keep  ice  in  a  dry  place, 
wrapped  round  with  woollen  cloth  and  covered  with  a  mound 
of  sawdust,  the  outside  of  the  mound  being  always  kept  dry. 

PBOTECTION. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  keeping  out  frost  if  the  pro- 
tecting material  is  abundant ;  but  where  there  is  much  to 
do  in  the  way  of  Badishes,  Lettuces,  Potatoes,  bedding 
plants,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  mateiial  to  go  to,  the  best 
plan  is  to  change  and  tmn  the  surface  of  the  cov^ringf 
often  to  break  thp  lines  of  radiation  and  conduction.  One 
matter  to  be  chiefiy  guarded  against  in  cold  pits,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  walls.  The  neatest  and  best  mode  is  to  tie  2  or 
3  inches  of  straw  against  them  in  November.  This  will 
keep  out  a  great  amount  of  fr-ost,  and  will  only  require  a 
little  litter  &rown  against  it  when  very  severe.  A  little 
litter  should  also  be  placed  on  the  ground  for  a  foot  at  least 
all  round  the  pit,  otlierwise  in  severe  weather  the  frost  will 
penetrate  the  walls  and  thus  get  inside.  We  recollect  a 
case  in  point,  a  brick  pit,  the  earth  outside  raised  to  the 
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firont  wall^pUiteb  aU  mm  weQ  pioteoted*  Imt  the  i^ants  inside 
were  frozen,  and  on  doee  examination  it  was  found  to  liave 
oome  through  the  front  wall,  banked  up  as  it  was.  The  grayel 
in  front  was  frozen,  and  then  the  froet  found  its  way  through 
the  walL  A  few  inches  of  litter  for  a  width  of  from  12  to 
18  inches  in  front  of  the  pit  would  have  averted  the  mischief. 

Where  there  is  heat  mIow,  or  fire  heat  is  used,  the  pro- 
tection should  be  moved  at  all  &vourable  opportunities, 
though  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  Where  the  inside 
temperature  is  suffidentljr  low  to  arrest  all  growth,  darkness 
-will  do  the  plants  no  haxm.  Our  Calceolarias  have  seen  no 
li^ht  since  Monday.  It  would  only  be  waste  of  time  covering 
and  uncoveiing  in  such  weather. 

In  houses  great  care  was  taken  not  to  give  too  much  heat, 
as  it  would  have  added  still  more  towards  making  the  air 
parched,  and  to  water  only  when  needed,  and  not  to  spill 
a  drop.  Of  course  where  high  temperatures  are  used  the 
moisture  must  be  in  proportion. 

STOVES. 

For  a  great  portion  of  our  readers  who  have  their  little 
gardens  that  they  wish  to  make  the  most  of,  we  would  say, 
JJistead  of  having  so  much  outside  covering  for  your  plants, 
try  and  have  a  uttle  structure  into  which  you  can  throw  a 
little  dry  heat,  by  an  iron  or  brick  stove,  if  nothing  better. 
Than  the  stove  there  is  no  mode  so  simple  and  economical 
for  small  places.  We  have  already  detailed  some  of  our 
makeshifts  with  an  iron  stove  we  found  standing  about  here, 
and  how  it  served  us  in  1860  and  1861.  Well,  it  is  at  present 
in  a  sort  of  oi  chard- house  75  feet  louff.  Hi  feet  wide,  11  feet 
high  at  back,  and  3i  feet  in  front.  We  had  a  great  many 
beddiugplants  in  this  house,  which  were  not  removed  in 
time,  without  any  protection  whatever,  this  stove,  2i  feet 
in  height,  nearly  ll  foot  wide — fire-box  about  10  indies 
square — ^has  kept  the  frost  out  of  this  large  space.    As  a 

Srecaution  the  plants  were  moved  frx>m  each  end,  but  this 
oes  not  seem  to  have  been  necessary.  We  need  not  say 
that  a  mere  trifle  of  fiiel  was  xised — ^less  than  a  trifle  com- 
]>ared  to  what  would  have  been  needed  for  a  flue  or  hot  water. 
— B.  F.  

COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEZET.-Jaw.  9, 

In  conseqaence  of  the  tererity  of  the  weather  there  has  been  a  con- 
dderabltf  advance  in  prices,  partioalarly  as  regards  out-door  produce ;  but 
the  condition  ot  this  is  much  better  than  could  ttave  been  expected. 
FUb«^  are  not  no  «v  to  be  had,  and  Cobs  are  bringing  90«.  to  110«.  per 
leo  lbs.  Good  dessert  Pears  are  extremely  scarce,  and  soon  will  be  not  to 
be  had  at  any  price.  Hothouse  Grapes  have  advanced  in  price,  and  are  in 
good  condittun  for  the  season.  Pines  are  sufBcient  for  the  demand.  Savoys 
•ad  Brussels  Sprouts  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  former  ure  now  in  line 
M'der  for  ihe  oook.  Of  Potatoes  there  is  a  full  bupply,  and  prices  remain 
unaltered.  Cat  flowers  are  the  same  as  last  week,  Chinese  Primulas  and 
Xarly  Tulips  being  mote  plenlifuL 

FBUIT. 
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1 
0 
0 
0 

foreign 1 

Muscats 6 

w I0\5  6 

Melons each  3 


Applee i  sieve 

▲priooto doz. 

Figs dux. 

ytlberts  A  Nuts  100  lbs. 
Grapes,  Hotnouse....lb. 
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V.  d.     ■.  d 

Mnlberries quart    0    OtoU  0 

Nectarines 0    0      0  f 

Orsngea 100    4    0    10  0 

Peaches 0    0      0  0 

Pears bush.    8    0    12  0 

dessert ^  sieve    6    0    10  0 

Pine  Apples lb.    5    0      8  0 

Pomegranates each    OS      0  6 

Walnuts... bush.  14    6    20  0 


Asparagus bvmdle 

Beans,  Broad bush. 

Kidney lUO 

Beet,  Red dor 

Broccoli  bundle 

Mussels  8prouta^  sieve 

Cabbage  doz. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots  bunch 

Cauhfluwer doz. 

Cdery  bundle 

Cucumbers each 

£adive     score 

Fennel  bunch 

Qarlie  and  Shallocs,  lb. 

Herbs  ..„ bunch 

Borseradish  ...  buudle 


s. 

6 

u 

s 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
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I 
1 
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0 
0 
u 
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0 

« 

0 

0 

8 

U 
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6 

0 

0 
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Leeks bunch 

Lettuce  score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

MuAid.  ft  C^ess,  punnet 

Onions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsley bunch 

Parsnips doz. 

Peas. bush. 

Potatoes  fack 

Kadlshes  doz.  bunches 

libubsrb bundle 

Savoys per  doz. 

Sea-kale  basket 

Spinsch sieve 

Tomatoes ....^  sieve 


0  I  Turnips  ....^ bunch 
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2 
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U 
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4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

tf 

0 

8 

0 

9 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 
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0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

9 

6 

0 

0 
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TEADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 

London  Seed  Company,  68,  Welbeok  Street,  Cavendiah 
Square,  W. — General  Price  CMrrent  of  Kitchen  Garden,  Flower, 
ead  fVirm  Seeds,  1864. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

J  HoTA  CABMOSA  DiCATue  —  MoTDiO  WsLLueToiiia  oioAvnu  iJhim* 
ear(ofluAirs).— We  thina  the  plant  died  frcNn  the  decay  of  the  roots,  and 
the  inaeets  now  upon  them  are  only  feeding  on  the  decaying  Tegetable 
matter.  We  are  not  quite  sore  what  insect  tela;  bnt,fhMn  your  ditenptioii, 
we  think  they  are  young  woodliee.  They  are  of  a  reddish  ookmr  whllat 
young,  and  as  lively  aa  red  spider.  The  roots  of  the  plant  hare  beea 
■  oejitroyed  by  a  soar  soil,  iupenbct  drainage,  or  too  mneb  water  with  too 
low  a  temperatore ;  but  this  we  cannot  datennine  withoot  tnrther  perw 
tiealars.  If  the  ground  be  very  heavy  and  wet,  it  is  advisable  to  pltnt  the 
Wellingtonia  on  a  mound,  but  on  the  level  if  It  be  light  and  dry.  The 
Pampas  Grass  is  best  planted  on  the  level,  and  it  likea  a  strong  soU.  It 
does  well  on  light  soil  with  a  good  dresatng  of  mannre,  and  eopieas  watai^ 
ings  with  liqud  mannre  whilai  growing. 

Vallota  POEPumxA  Ccltueb  (IT.  T.  C).— Thia beaotifU  firee-lloweriBc 
bulb  ia  an  evergreen,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  light  at  all  seasons.  Llttlo 
water  is  needed  in  winter  to  keep  the  Itares  fresh,  and  only  enough  should 
be  given  at  that  season  to  prevent  them  from  flagging.  Keep  the  planti 
dry  In  a  well-ventilated  greenhouse,  and  near  the  glas^  until  regetatifui 
oommences  in  spring,  when  abundance  of  water  most  be  given  until  growth 
is  completed.  After  the  growth  is  made,  gradually  harden  or  ripen  the  bnlba 
by  withholding  water,  which  it  ia  neeeMarr  to  do  to  insute  bloom.  Water 
moderauly  whilst  in  bloom,  abundantly  when  growing,  and  give  no  morp 
water  when  at  rest  than  is  neoessary  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  pot  at  all  seasons,  snd  at  no  Ume  can  it  or  any  of  the 
Ihmlly  have  too  much  light.  It  is  beat  to  pot  it  when  the  strongest  growth 
is  attained,  and  nothing  is  beuer  for  the  purpose  than  rather  strong  flbrj 
loam,  with  a  little  sharp  sand  intennized.  The  heat  of  an  ordinary  vinery 
from  March  until  October  is  admirably  suited  to  its  requirements,  and  ft 
will  take  no  harm  there  in  winter  if  the  temperature  does  not  fsll  below 
85*.  We  have  bad  bulbs  exposed  to  S^  of  frost  (24<*),  and  they  were  none 
the  worse.  They  were  very  dry.  We  should  like  to  iuiow  if  this  bidb  haa 
been  found  hardy  in  any  ptirt  of  the  British  Isles. 

F&OTxcTiKo  BuuDBO  RosKs  (Q.  Q.).  —  8hould  serere  weather  ensue- 
say  between  Januarr  and  March— it  is  probable  that  the  bads  which  are 
breaking  may  be  injured.  A  little  long  ooarse  hay  wrapped  loosely  orer 
the  buds  in  severe  weather  will  protect  them  sufficiently.  It  should  be  re- 
moved in  mild  weather,  but  replaced  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of  severe 
frost.  Charles  Lawson  and  Comte  de  Nanteuil  are  the  reverse  of  shy 
bloomers.  The  plants  are  probably  too  vigorous,  or  have  been  made  groaa 
by  a  rich  soil  or  manure.  We  advise  you  to  prune  moderately,  each  shoot 
to,  say,  four  e^es ;  and  if  the  plants  do  not  bloom  profusely  in  the  loUowlng 
season,  take  them  up  in  Nuvetnber  and  plant  them  again.  Taking  up 
would  check  their  vigour,  and  it  generaUy  causes  vigorous  plants  to  bloom. 

STAnTiif e  Dahuas  (J(tf«m).— The  beginning  of  March  is  a  good  tiase  t» 
place  the  roou  in  heat  to  propagate  stock.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
wtien  the  shoou  are  about  i  iochea  in  length,  tailing  a  little  of  the  crown 
along  with  them. 

Stoki'Sia  ctamsa  CfTLTumB  (i<iem).— It  is  a  flue  eomportte  flower  of  the 
most  lovely  bine  colour,  something  in  the  way  of  the  English  Bluebottle 
(Centaurea  cyunus),  but  more  resembling  that  of  Chicory  (Cichorium 
mtybus).  It  is  an  evergreen  perennial,  growing  2  feet  high,  and  is  from 
Carolina.  Loam,  with  a  lltUe  leaf  mould  and  sand,  will  grow  it  to  per- 
fection. Its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  August.  We  are  unable  to  aoeonnt 
for  your  plant  not  blooming.  The  cause  might  be  want  of  water,  and  too 
much  heat  and  dryness  when  the  flower-heads  appeared.  We  advise  yoa 
to  plant  it  out  next  June  in  the  open  border,  wbeie,  if  it  flowers,  and  it 
should  do  io  in  August,  not  one  of  the  vaunted  beauties  of  the  flower 
garden  is  more  ornamental  in  its  season.  It  should  be  talien  np  in  Qotobar 
and  wintered  like  any  other  half-hardy  bedding  pUnt.  It  is  increased  by 
seed  sown  in  MHroh  and  division  of  the  root,  which  is  best  done  in  spring. 
We  can  coufldently  recommend  this  plant  as  being  worthy  of  more  general 
cultivation. 

KvsnQBxxMa  mrnzB.  Chxsthvt  Trbxs  {O,  A).— If  it  were  possible  to  dig 
the  holes  for  the  shrubs  amongst  or  between  the  Chestnuts,  we  should  prefer 
that  to  putting  1  foot  of  soil  upon  the  border  in  which  to  plant  the  shrubs, 
and  then  placing  a  few  inches  of  fresh  soil  on  the  border  alter  the  trees  are 
planted.  A  foot  of  soil  laid  on  the  border  would  not  materially  affect  the 
weltbeing  oi  the  ChestnuU  nor  Thorn  hedge,  and  yon  may  salely  follow  that 
plan  if  it  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  termer.  It  is  not,  however,  an  ad- 
visable metnod.  We  have  seen  Bcrberis  aquifolium,  HuUy,  and  tree  Box 
under  Chestnuts,  but  the  shrubs  most  likely  to  thrive  are  such  as  Fly  Honey- 
suckle, Viburnums,  Syringa  ( Lilacs)  Cornelian  Cherry,  and  Kibes.  ChestnuU 
have  Huch  umbrageuuii  heads  that  few  shrubs  can  live  mnder  them  in 
summer  on  account  of  the  drought.  This  may  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent 
by  taking  off  the  lowest  branches  of  the  Chestnuts,  thus  admitting  light,  air, 
and  rain  to  the  ahrub^  beneath. 

Labels  {A$hfield), •—It  is  too  much  a  matter  of  taste  for  ns  to  sav  which 
are  **  the  best  Ubels  lor  plaints.'*  In  conservatories  and  similar  straeturee 
for  planta  we  have  been  white  porcelain  labels  used  effeotively,  bat  in 
general  the  labels  had  better  be  uas  observable.  We  always  onpioy  otripa 
of  sine  about  Uiree*fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  writing  upon  them  with  the  ink 
which  is  purposely  prepared  and  iudeUble. 

Gbapks  Ann  CucuMBKBS  ( )K.}.— The  Flame-oolonred  Tokay  Is  usually 
called  the  Lombardy,  and  ia  quite  different  iroui  the  White  Tokar.  The 
skin  of  the  iroit  is  prie  red,  the  bunches  very  large,  bnt  it  requires  for 
ripening  a  high  temperature.  We  do  not  know  where  Cure's  and  Horf  a 
Cucumbers  can  now  be  obtained.  Cuthill's  Black  Spine  and  Sion  House 
are  the  varieties  which  will  snit  you.  They  are  of  the  useful  else,  about 
9  inches  long. 

D17BL1K  {£,  A,  P.).— This  Journal  can  be  had  at  Dublin,  either  at  tha 
railway  stations  or  of  Mr.  Kobectson,  bookseller,  S2,  Sackville  street 

Eablt  Fotatobs  {Mrs.  Cn  Sidmomth).—Th9f  is  no  better  rariety  for  the 
earliest  crop  than  the  Walnut-leaved  Kidney.  Tou  may  plant  during  the 
end  of  the  present  month  if  open  weather. 

CimmAMT  noM  Malta  ( W.  IT.).— We  hare  little  doubt  that  the  Cnmnt 
sent  to  yon  irom  Malu  ia  really  the  Black  Corinth  or  Zante  Orspe,  the 
fruit  of  which,  when  dried,  are  the  currants  of  the  grooers'  shops.  If  iO» 
the  bunches  will  not  be  more  than  about  half  the  length  you  mention. 
That  Vine  may  be  grovm  either  in  a  greenbonse  or  against  a  sonth  walL  It 
has  been  eolUvated  in  thla  eountry  many  yeara,  but  is  of  little  worth  aa  a 
fruit. 
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pAifPAt  AVD  ELXPHAirr  Oram  {A  SuhserihtrX—Anj  London  seeclsnuui 
ftdtertisiiig  In  onr  colnmns  can  supply  yon  with  Pfttopat  OrsM  seed,  and, 
we  think,  ooQld  obtain  for  you  the  Elephunt  GrMs  seed. 

SuDLxva  CuKSAiUA  (J,  P,),'^TtiB  colour  is  very  bright,  but  there  are 
nany  Tsrieties  superior  in  the  points  required  by  florists. 

Nambb  op  Fmvm  (Mat'^uiM).^Yowt  Apple  is  a  very  ilne  specimen  of 
Olorla  HondL  (Julwrifttfr).— Tea  hsve  pat  no  nnmbos  om  the  Iroit,  and 
we  thorefere  eannot  distlnroish  one  froaa  tbe  ether. 

Naxis  ot  Plaits  {J.  F.,  Seer^ld  Pface).— Abntilon  atrlatmn. 


POTJLTBT,  BEE,  and  HOVSEHOLB  CHEONICLE. 

IRREGULAE  ADMISSION  to  the  BIEMINGHAM 

POULTRY  SHOW,  1863. 

Undsb  this  heading  and  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Birmingham  Show,  you  pubhshed,  last  Tuesday,  a 
statement  whidi  is  not  satis&etory. 

If  it  were,  as  it  is  stated  there,  necessary  to  admit  the 
reporters  for  the  press  on  Saturday  evening,  it  was  not 
necessary  and  it  was  in  every  way  wrong  to  admit  others. 
A  special  ticket  would  have  served  this  purpose,  as  it  did  in 
the  case  of  the  Judges. 

The  programme  of  the  Meeting  distinctly  states  that  the 
ten-shuHng  tickets  were  not  to  admit  to  the  poultry  Show 
during  the  judging,  and  the  same  programme  also  states 
that  file  private  view  would  be  on  Monday.  Saturday  even- 
ing after  the  Judges  had  completed  their  awards  was  neither 
the  one  time  nor  the  other.  It  is  against  consistency  and 
common  sense  to  attempt  a  justij&cation  of  what  was  done. 

It  would  be  better  tiiat  the  Committee,  through  their 
Secretary,  should  at  once  acknowledge  an  act  of  unfairness, 
if  the  order  for  admission  came  from  themselves ;  or  if  it 
was  the  act  of  an  officious  committeeman  in  his  individual 
capacity,  tiiey  sh<mld  let  the  censure  fall  where  it  is  d^e. 

If  it  was  not  an  intended  accommodation  to  those  who, 
having  had  their  private  view,  did  not  care  to  remain  in 
Birmingham  until  Monday,  I  wish  this  to  be  noted — ^it  was  a 
slipshod  method  of  carrying  out  rules  unworthy  of  any 
body  of  men  assembled  for  business. 

Either  an  act  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  a  Judge,  or  an 
act  oi  dishonesty  on  the  ^axt  of  an  exhibitor  casting  sus- 
picion on  the  Judge,  coupled  with,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
slipshod  act  on  the  part  of  officials,  or  an  official,  involving 
anotiier  ezhiJHtcM:  in  a  suspicion  from  which  he  has  been 
deared,  will  make  the  Birmingham  Show  of  1863  remem- 
bered. 

In  my  last  communication  I  find  a  sentence  in  the  second 
and  third  lines  of  the  second  column,  where  for  "  were  by  a 
like  accident  to  be  found,"  read  "were  not  to  be  found." — 
GxoBas  MANiriNo. 


BUYER  AND  SELLER. 

This  matter,  I  think,  catf  be  easily  settled.  Let  the 
buyer  turn  to  the  back  of  a  ^st-office  order,  and  a  space 
will  be  seen  for  his  name,  which,  when  written,  the  money 
cannot  be  paid  for  ten  days.  During  the  interval  the  seller 
sends  his  goods,  and  the  buyer  examines ;  if  not  found  to 
his  mind,  let  him  return  the  goods  before  the  order  is  due, 
and  at  the  same  time  protest  payment  of  the  order,  when 
ti&e  money  will  be  refunded  at  any  office  the  buyer  wishes, 
less  the  usual  charges. — ^Thos.  Short,  Glasgow, 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  DISQUALIFICATIONS  AND 

MASKING  POULTRY. 

Oh  the  discussion  which  has  been  taking  place  since  the 
Birmingham  Show  in  the  poultry  press  I  had  not  intended  to 
enter,  but  several  little  joints  have  occurred  which  appear 
to  me  absolutely  requiring  notice.  I  cannot  presume  to 
determine  who  Mr.  Williams,  of  Welshpool,  may  be,  nor  do 
I  know  Mr.  Hindson ;  but  if  these  birds  are  Mr.  Hindson's, 
bow  eomes  it  that  Mr.  Williams  advertises  them  for  sale  as 
the  ''disqualified  Game  birds  at  Birmingham."  Are  they 
his  or  Mr.  Hindson's  f 

It  appears  from  your  last  week's  piq>er  that  these  fowls 
had  a  nuurk  in  tiie  nostril,  visible  even  to  persons  who  were 
strangers  to  them,  and,  as  "Gaxb  Cock"  renuo^s,  Mr. 


ffindson  ought  to  explain  how  it  is  i^t  he  did  not  notice  it 
when  judging  the  birds,  especially  as  I  always  fkncied  ihd 
head  of  a  C^aime  bird  is  a  noticeable  point  in  awarding  prizes. 
Neither  were  these  birds  in  a  single  class,  and,  theref^, 
somewhat  more  likely  to  escape  no^ce. 

The  question,  however,  I  wish  jmmiinently  to  bring  before 
my  brother  amateurs  is  this — Whether  birds  marked  in  fhis  or 
any  other  toay  ought  not  at  once  to  have  been  dtsquaXi^iedt  bemtuse 
marked? 

Birds  marked  with  string  or  tf^e  on  the  legs  have  fire- 
quently  been  disqualified,  although  it  might  have  been  acci- 
dental. Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  small  mark,  as  this 
must  have  been,  is  a  very  dangerous,  and,  to  say  the  leasts 
very  disagreeable  matter.  One  of  our  poultry  Judges  may 
visit  a  friend's  yard,  and  may  notice  certain  artifici^  marls 
on  the  inhabitants.  He  recognises  these  marks  at  the  next 
show  where  he  judges,  and,  consequently,  he  knows  their 
owner.  True,  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  have  changed 
hands.  I  have  in  previous  notes  on  shows  expressed  my 
belief  that  judges,  as  a  rule,  judge  hohestly ;  but  I  consider 
that  this  system  of  private  marking  is  open  to  serious  ob- 
jections and  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  all  honest 
exhibitors.  It  has  no  advantages  that  I  can  see ;  for  all  of 
us  who  care  for  our  pets  learn  to  recognise  them :  why, 
then,  these  marks  ?  This  Birmingham  Exhibition  has,  I 
trust,  sounded  the  kneU  of  all  private  marks. — ^Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


PAISLEY    COMPETITION    OF    POULTRY, 
PIGEONS,   CANARY  BIRDS,  ETC. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  and  competition  of  the  Paisley 
Ornithological  Association  was  held  on  the  8th,  in  a  large 
and  commodious  building  to  the  west  of  the  town  at  Wo<k1- 
side. 

The  following  are  the  awards : — 

Spakish.— First  and  Third,  J.  C.  'Wakefield.  Eastwood  Park.  Second, 
J.  Crawford,  Beith.  Commended,  W.  M'Intyre,  Ayri«hire.  CMekefu,^ 
First,  J.  B.  Kcanards,  Hclen!>barf(h.  Second,  H.  iieldon,  Yurksbire.  Third, 
W.  Mqntyre,  Ayrshire.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Elseworth,  Camptie 
Junction. 

DoRKuro  (Coloured ).>-Fint  and  Third,  R.  Loffan,  Netherton,  Renfrei^. 
Second,  J.  B.  Wuketleld.  The  whole  of  thi^  class  Highly  Commended. 
Chicken9.-~¥ir6t,  J.  Linning,  Glasgow.  Second.  J.  Else  worth,  Campsla 
Junction.  Third,  A.  Cunningham,  Craigendtf.  Hinhly  Commended,  T. 
Barrowman,  Cnmnock.    Commended,  H.  Heys,  Barrhead. 

DoaxinGs  (White).  — Firiit,  a.  Russell,  Paisley.  S«oond,  J.  Walker» 
Paisley.    Third,  H.  Young,  bithopton. 

Chimesk,  on  Brabua  FoontA.— First,  J.  C  Wakefield,  Eastwood  Put, 
Second,  A.  Mltchelt,  Paielev.    Third,  T.  Barrowman,  Cumnock. 

Old  Scotch  Brsed.— First,  S.  Young,  N^ilston.  Second,  J.  Paul, 
Glasgow.    Third,  J.  Homer,  Paicley. 

HaiiBvnoHs  (Golden«spangled).— First,  J.  Green,  Croes  Arttaurlie,  Barf* 
head.  Second,  J.  Rcld,  jun.,  Kilwinning.  Third  and  Highly  Ccmimanded, 
K.  Cunningham,  Stewarton. 

Haxbvbobs  (Golden-pencilled).— First,  J.  M'Innes,  Paisley,  l^acood, 
J.  Lindsay,  Stewarton.  Highly  0>nunended,  J.  ii'Innes.  Commended,  T. 
Neilton,  Stewarton. 

Hambubous  (SilTer>»pangled).— Fimt,  A.  Ronnie,  Paisley.  Second,  J. 
M'Innes,  Paisley.  Third,  H.  Heys,  Springfield,  Bhirhead.  Highly  Con- 
mended,  A.  TuiU,  Airdrie.    Commended,  A.  Glen,  £r&kine. 

Hambvrobs  (Silver-pencilled;.  —  First,  R.  Cunningham,  Stenartoo. 
Second,  A.  YuiU,  Airdrie.    Third,  H.  Beldoo,  Yorkshire. 

ToppKO  PoLAMOs  (Any  colour).— Flrat,  A.  Yuill,  Airdrie.  Second.  B. 
Murdoch,  KilsTth. 

Gamk  (Black-breasted,  and  other  Reds).  —  First,  T.  Clark,  Glasgow. 
Second,  W.  Martin,  Barrhead.  Highly  Commended,  J.  H.  M'Nab,  Barr- 
head.   Oonunended,  H.  Beidon,  Yorkshire. 

Gamb  (Any  other  colour).— Fir Rt,  T.  Clark,  Glasgow.  Second,  J.  King, 
Paisley.  Third,  J.  H.  M'Nab,  Barrhead.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Greea, 
Barrhead.    Commended,  J.  Duolop,  Ayr. 

Game  Bavtasis  (Any  colour).— Firet,  J.  Green,  Cross  Arthurlie,  Ban- 
head.    Second,  W.  Muriin.  Barrhead.    Third,  J.  Green,  Barrhead. 

Bamtams  (Golden  or  Silver).— First,  J.  Taylor,  Barrhead.  Second.  J» 
Green,  Barhead.    Third,  J.  Reid,  Paitlej. 

Bamtaxs  (Any  other  kind.)— First,* A.  Grant,  Kilbarchan.  8eooBd,P. 
Allan,  Killbumie.  Third,  A.  Anderson,  Paisley.  Commended,  J.  Gilnuwr, 
Fulbar ;  J.  Green. 

Cboss  Bbbbo  (Or  any  other  not  indnded  in  the  ahova).— First,  W.  Whitfw 
Paisley.    Second,  J.  Linds»y,  Stewarton.    Third,  J.  C.  Wakefield. 

Dooxa  (Aylesbury).— First,  J.  C.  Wakefield.  Second  and  Third,  H.  Heys. 
SprinKfleld,  Barrhead.    Highly  Commended,  J.  Stevenr«)n. 

DucKa  (Any  other  kind).— First,  A.  Cnanlngham,  CralgoidiL  Seecmd, 
and  Commended,  A.  Grant,  Cralgenda. 

SINGLE   COCKS. 
Spamisr. — Silver  Medal  and  Prize,  J.  B.  Keiuurds,  Helenaborgh.  Highly 
Commended,  H.  Beidon,  Yorkshire. 

DoBxiMo.— Silver  Medal  and  Priie,  J.  linning,  Qlaagow,  HlgUy 
Commended,  W.  Bowley,  Gloucestershire. 

Haxbobmi  (Spangled).— Silver  Medal  and  llrat,  A.  MmiSe,  Paisiif. 
SeeoBtf,  J.  Green,  Cross  Arthurlie,  Barrhead. 
]      Scotch  Obbt.— Silver  Medal  anl  First,  B.  Yonag,  MeUatoa.     8aetBd» 
1  W.  Thompeon,  Glasgow. 
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Haxbussh  (Peaotned).— BilTcr  Mftdal  aad  Prise,  J.  M*Iniiet,  Paiilfy. 
BifflUy  OomsMiiie^,  J.  Liadsay,  SUwartoa. 

Gams  (Any  ••loar).— SUvvr  Medal  tad  Prise,  W.  Martfai,  BairlMftd. 
Blghlj  Commendtd,  T.  CUrk,  OUagow. 

PIGEONS. 

P0WTKS8  (Anj  eoloar).— Flrat,  Second,  and  Third,  J.  Miller.  Qlugow. 

Gaeuxm  (Any  e^lenr).— f  irat  and  SMOOd,  J.  MUier.  Third,  J.  Sharp, 
J<^uiatone. 

Faxtaiu  (Any  eoloar).— First,  J.  Miller.  Second,  J.  Taylor,  Johnstone. 
Third,  J.  Grey,  Kllbarchaa. 

BvFFs  (Any  colour).— Pint,  J.  B.  Rennarda,  Helenabargh.  Second,  A. 
HUehell,  Paisley.    Third,  W.  Neilaon,  Johnstone. 

TvMBLKas  (8hort>r«ced).  —  Firat  and  Second,  M.  Stewart,  Glasgow. 
Third,  H.  Beldon,  Yorkshire. 

TovBLSBa  (Any  other  kind).— First,  J.  B.  Bennards.  Second  and  Third, 
J.  Sharp,  Johnstone. 

Ajrr  oTHsa  Djstimct  BaxED.— First,  J.  Miller.  Second,  J.  Sharp.  Third, 
W.  Keitoon,  Johnstone 

COMJCON  PiexoNs  — First,  R.  Stlrrat,  Paisley.  Second,  J.  Wilaoa,  Paialey. 
Third,  M.  M 'Donald,  Johnstone. 

SIlYer  Medal  given  for  the  best  three  pain  of  Fancv  Pigeons,  the  first 
five  dasaes  excluded.— Prise,  J.  Miller,  Glasgow.  Comniended,  H.  Beldon, 
Yorkshire. 

CANARIES. 

YsLLOW  Coox.— First,  T.  Buchanan,  Glasgow.  Second,  W.  Paterson, 
Glasgow.  Third,  R.  8.  Wylle,  Paisley.  Fourth,  J.  Sievewrighl.  Ben.— 
Vtrai,  J.  Adam,  Paisley.  Second,  K.  M'Millan,  Stevenston.  Third,  P. 
BMnsborgb,  Kilmarnock.    Fourth.  G.  H' Alpine,  Kenfrew. 

Bury  Cock.— First,  A.  Mitchell,  Paisley.  Second,  J.  Kelly,  Johnstone. 
Third,  A.  M'Gilvray.  Fourth,  A.  Brown,  Stewarton.  Jiea.— First,  J. 
Taylor,  Glasgow,  tiecond,  T.  Bnehanaa,  Glaagow.  Third,  It.  S.  Wylie, 
Pttsley.    Fourth.  J.  Wilson,  Galaton. 

PisBAU)  YsLu>w  c  ocK.— First,  J.  Watson,  Paisley.  Second,  U.  Fisher, 
Gbugow.  Tliird,  R.  S.  Wylie,  Pafaley.  Fourth,  A  Reid,  Paisley.  Em.— 
First,  P.  Allan,  KUbirnie.  Second,  J.  Fulton,  Beith.  Fourth,  J .  Kirklaud, 
Beith. 

PiXBALD  Buff  Cock.— Rrst,  J.  Slater,  Paisley.  Second,  G.  Hamilton, 
Beith.  Third,  J.  Brown,  Paisley.  Fourth,  H.  Webster,  Kilbarchan.  Ben.— 
First,  R.  White,  Paisley.  Second,  F.  AUan.  KUbirnie.  Three,  P.  Horse- 
burgh,  Kilmarnock.    Fourth,  J .  Kirkland,  Beith. 

YxLLow  GoLuriKCH  MuLX  Cock.— Prize,  R.  Cunningham,  Stewarton. 
Ooldfinch.—K.  Hunter,  Paisley.    Bullfinch.S.  Mason. 

A  Silver  Medal,  for  the  Best  Fair  of  Canary  Birds,  the  same  to  be  Yellow 
Cock  and  Buff  Uen,  or  Buff  Cock  and  Yellow  Hen.- First,  J.  Taylor, 
Glasgow.    Second,  R.  S.  Wylie,  Paisley. 

A  Fancy  Cage,  for  the  Beat  Pair  of  Piebald  Canaries,  the  same  to  be 
Yellow  Cook  and  Buff  Hen,  or  Buff  Cock  and  YeUow  Hen.— Firat,  R.  8. 
WyUe,  Paisley.    Seeoad,  J.  Fnlloa,  Beith. 


EXHIBITION    OF   THE   ABEEDEENSHIEE 

ASSOCIATIO]^^ 

FOR  IMFROTEMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  POULTRY. 

This  Association's  tliird  Animal  Sliow  was  held  on  the 
3l8t  of  December  and  following  day.  Tested  by  either 
numbers  or  quality,  it  is  a  very  excellent  one.  The  entries 
of  poultry  are  250,  which  is  an  advance  of  100  upon  the 
entries  in  the  same  department  for  last  year.  And  if  we 
compare  the  merits  of  the  birds  shown  with  those  brought 
forward  three  years  ago  at  the  first  show,  the  advance  made 
by  the  Association  is  seen  to  bo  very  marked  indeed.  Then 
in  many  of  the  claaBes,  birds  that  had  little  to  recommend 
tham  but  mere  bulk  of  carcase,  were  thought  worthy  of 
being  brought  into  competition.  Such  matters  as  matching 
of  pairs,  and  the  "  points  "  tiiat  really  decide  a  fowFs  position 
in  the  judgment  of  the  connoisseur,  were  bat  little  attended 
to.     Now  ill-matched  birds  are  the  exception. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  say,  however,  that  the  amateur 
breeders  in  this  lo<»lity  have  reached  the  point  even  yet  at 
which  they  ought  to  aim ;  a  glance  at  the  prize  list  will  show 
that  southern  exhilators  have  proved  rather  heavy  opponents 
for  them.  Of  course  the  disadvantages  in  climate  are  greater 
here,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  breeders  as  Messrs. 
Ti^lor,  Hay,  Pope,  and  others,  will,  as  they  have  done 
hitherto,  in  future  years  take  equally  prominent  places 
against  all  comers. 

With  respect  to  the  different  classes,  Darkingi  were  con- 
8idei*ed  the  best  show ;  this  useful  variety  making  really  a 
capital  appearance.  Spanish  were  a  very  good  show,  and  the 
silver  cup  was  taken  by  Mr.  Beldon,  Tork.shire,  with  a  very 
fine  pen — ^the  broad  wlute  &ce  of  the  cock,  and  his  strong, 
erect,  and  serrated  comb  giving  a  good  sample  of  what 
should  be  aimed  at ;  the  only  local  exhibitor  successful  in  this 
dass  was  Mr.  Taylor,  who  stood  third  with  a  very  good  pen. 
The  Codmu  were  a  decided  improvement  upon  former  shows ; 
the  defect  in  the  show  to  critical  eyes  was  the  prevalence  of 
twisted  combs  upon  the  male  birds;  the  comb  in  this 
Wttiety  should  be  small  and  perfectly  straight.  Game  birds 
were  a  good  show  oomparatively ;  as  were  also  the  Ham- 


hurghs ;  and  Polcmds  were  very  good.    The  Brahma  Pootras 
were  a  JTaiy  show 

Oeese  w^re  capital,  eapecially  the  three  prise  pens;  and 
the  Aylesbury  Dncks  were  fir8t-olass--«ip  even  to  the  Yoifk- 
ahire  standard,  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  kingdom. 

The  priie  Twrluyt  were  also  magnificent  birds. 

The  collection  of  Pigeons  and  Canaries  ia  a  very  fine  o«»^ 
considerably  in  advance  of  last  year,  and  includes  some 
valuable  birds,  if  we  may  speak  by  the  catalogue,  where  we 
find  the  modest  prioe  of  MOO  attached  to  eaok  pair  shown 
by  Mr.  Jobling. 

The  arrangements  of  Mr.  S.  Pope,  the  courteous  and 
active  Secretaiy,  and  tiie  other  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, were  every  way  excellent. 

Spanish.— First,  Mias  B.  Redpath,  Edinhurgh.  Beooad,  W.  Bruee,  Periih. 
Third,  G.  Taylor.  Inverurj.  Uighiy  Commended,  Mrs.  h.  Carnegie,  R«d- 
hsil.  Chirken9.—YiT*t  and  silver  cup,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Seoond.  W. 
Meff,  Aberdeen.  Third.  Mb*  B.  Redpath.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Hay.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Blair,  Keppiestone;  Mrs.  J,  Wallacei  G. 
Taylor 

DoBKiNos.~First.  and  winner  of  case  of  birds  aa  the  beet  pen  ot  Fowla  in 
the  Bahibitioo,  Lord  Kinnaird,  Inehture.  Second,  4.  Gordon,  RuthrleslQii. 
Thbd,  Mrs.  L.  Carnegie,  Fordonn.  Very  Highly  Commended,  L.  Chalmew, 
l-Yaserburgh.  Highly  Commended.  A.  F.  Williamson.  Blackburn ;  J.  An- 
derson, Meigle.  Chicktn$  —First,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Second,  A.  P. 
William«».  Third.  Mrs.  Black.  Very  Highly  CommeB  .ed.  J.  Andereon. 
Highly  Commended,  G.  Taylor;  R.  Walker.  Commended,  L«rd  Klnnaud, 
Inehture;  J.  Wlhoo,  M.D  ,  Oldmeldrttm;  Mrs.  IrooiUde,  Keith  HalK 

Cocbw-Chxiia.— First,  G.  Murray,  Aberdeen.  Second  and  Third,  Mrs. 
Pyper,  Belhelvle  VUlage.  t'AicAfens.- First,  Third,  and  Highly  Commended, 
G.  Murray,  Aberdeen.    Second,  S.  Pope.  ^  „  «  , .       »    ^ 

GAMK.-FiTBt  and  Third,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Second.  H.  Beldon.  Brad- 
ford. Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Hay,  Aberdeen.  Highly  Commended, 
W.  Hay;  J.  Morrison, inn.,  Perth.  CAw/f^ns.— First,  J.  Anderson.  Meuete. 
Second.  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Third,  W.  T.  Hay,  jun.  High,y  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Rennet,  Aberdeen :  W. Cruickshank.  Woodaide.  Com'mMided, 

Mr*.  Run  net.  „.         «,    «  ^    ai • 

Haubdrohs  (SUrer  or  Golden-penellled).— First,  W.  Meff,  Aberdeen. 
Secoaid,  Miss  B.  E.  Wallaee.    Third,  Miss  £.  Wallace.    Highly  ComaOMled, 

Miss  E.  E.  Wallace.  _  _       «    ^^  ^     „        a  rw 

Hambckous  (Gold-spangled).— First,  H.  BeWon,  Bradford.    Sewnd,  W. 

Hay,  Aberdeen.    Third,  J.  Thom.  CuUh.    Commended,  A.  »initt.  Belhatfe. 
Hambukobs  (SiWer-epangled).— Pirau  H.  Beldon,  Seeoad,  J.  Milne,  Pon- 

Elphlnstono.    Third,  W.  Meff.  ,  «^,  ^    „   «  ,^         w-ui 

Polands  (Any  variety).— First,  Second,  and  Thkd,  fl.  Beldon.  Highlj 
Commended,  Mrs.  W.  Pyper.  ,   ,        » ,.     ^  o        ^  rr 

Baktams  (Any  variety ).-nrst,  W.  J.  Routledge,  Aberdeen  Second.  H. 
Beldon,  Bradford.  Third,  Mrs.  Forbes,  Strathdon.  Highly  Commended, 
J.  Anderson.  Meigle:  J.  M.  Hay,  Aberdeen. 

Bbahka  P00TBA8 —First,  Lord  Rosa,  Inohtnre.  Second,  Mrs.  J.  n. 
Barclay,  Kinross.  Third,  Mrs.  L.  Carnegie.  Fordonn.  Highly  Commended, 
Mrs.  Forbes,  Strathdon.    Commended.  Mrs.  J.  H.  BareUy.  ,  -. .  . 

A«T  Otbek  Bbxbd.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second  and  Third, 
Mrs.  L.  Carnegie.    Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  L.  Carnegie.  

Gkesb.— First  and  Second,  Lord  Kinnaird.  Inehture.    Third,  A.  Fatonan. 

DucBS  (Aylesbury).— First  and  Third,  LorrtKmnalrd,  Inehture.  8e«0Bd, 
W.  Forbe%  Pitcsplft  Highly  Commended.  Mrs.  L.  Carnegie :  Mrs.  J.  Wag- 
staff,  Huntly:  Miss  J.  V'.  OgUvy,  Meigle :  F.  W.  Gray,  Aberdeen.  Com- 
mended. Mrs.  J.  Wajrstaff,  «    ^-    ^      «        j     » 

Dvm  (Any  other  variety ).-Pirsfc,  H.  Beldon.  Bradford.  Second,  J. 
Anderaon.  Magle.    Third,  G.  D.  Crab.    Highly  Cum Bsended,  J.  Anderson. 

TuKKKYS  (Any  variety).— First,  Lord  Kinnaird.  Inehture.  SecondjMW. 
M.  Strenach.  Sunnybank.  Third,  Mrs.  L.  Carnegie.  Highly  Commaadod, 
Mrs.  L.  Carnegie :  Mrs.  J.  Wagstaff.    _  ,^     .  .     „        ^     t    o  t^    «■«-;- 

Spakish  Cock— First,  A.  Smith,  Belhavie.  Second,  J.  Reld,  Fyrjo 
Third,  G.  Taylor,  In^erury.  ^        ^  „      •  «  «     , 

DoRXiBO  CociK.-FlTst.  W.  Meff,  Aberdeen.  Second,  Mri.  J.  H.  BmoIbt, 
Kinrosa.  Third,  A.  F.  Willlaoison.  Blackburn.  Highly  Commended,  R. 
WaJter,  PoiUethen :  J.  Gordon.  Ruthrleston  

Game  CocK.-First  and  Third,  Mrs.  RenntI,  AbexdMn.     Seeoad,  M. 

Seton,  Uduy.  .  «  ..      «.      «  ^^_j 

Brahma  PooTBA  Cook.— First,  L.  Chalmers,   Frasersborgh.     Second, 

A.  B.  Milne.    Third,  W.  Forbes,  Pltcaple.  „        ^    •  -,.^«   n-wi. 

Hamboboh  CocK.-Fh^t.  W.  Meff.  Abwdeen.     Seeoad,  J.  Thom,  Clltt. 

Third,  Mrs.  Rennet  _  «    .v      « jt    %#— 

Seixiho  Class  (Any  breed).-Fint,  W.  Bruce,  Perth.  Second,  Ma. 
Barclay      Third,  J.  Riaoh.     Commended,  Mrs.  Rennet:   J.  Anderson; 

W.  Meff,  AberdMn, 

PIGEONS  ^    ,  ^„      ^^ 

To«BiBBa.-Fir»t,  H.  BeWoB,  Brattford.  Second,  M.  B.  JjJ?^  New- 
caiitle.    Third,  J.  Tocher,  Jun.    Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Gibb,  WiUow- 

FAitTAiLs.-First  and  Second,  M.  B.  JobUng,  NewcMtto.  Third,  J.  Siaif- 
■on.  Dnrris.    Very  Uighiy  Commended,  J.  Simpson.  m-.^wM 

PowTisE8.-First  and  Second,  J.  Hay,  GuesUow.  Third,  J.  M  Doaald, 
Aberdeen.    Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  Hay.    Oomnjended,  F.  M  CiJ^ 

Cabbibbs.- First  and  Second,  F.  M'Crae.  Third,  J.  M  Donald.  AberdM*. 
Very  Highly  Commended.  J.  Tocher,  Jun.        .    „    _    -„«».   w««.«irfiM 

RuFFs.-Firr't,  J.  Hay,  Guestrow.  Second,  M.  B.  JobUng,  I^eweasOB 
Third,  J.  M 'Donald.  Aberdeen.    Commended,  J.  Bla^klaw. 

Ajnr  oTBBB  vABiaiT.— First  and  Commended,  W.  Besia. 

CANARIES.  ^  „        .   w 

YBLLOir  Belgian   Coct-First  T.  MTavish.  Aberdeen.     8^*»J»« 
Donald,  Mannotield.    Third,  A.  Donald.  MannofiekU    y«3r  HigWy  Owa- 
mended,  S.  Wilson,  Aberdeen.    Highly  Commended,  J.  "•^^•I»  "fJit.TSS' 
Hardgate.    Commended,  G.  Qark.    J»«»--*int»nd  Second.  W.Dot^ 
Minnofield.     Third,  A.  Donald,  Mannogate.     VeryHighly  Oommeoded 
W.  J.  RouUedge.  Aberdeen.    Highly  Commended,  W.  WUson,  Aberdeen 
Commended,  J.  M* Andrew,  Aberdeen.  i»-ii.i  ^ 

Yellow  Cock  (Bird  of  1803;.— Flnt  and  Wtaner  of  Sflrer  Hedalaa 
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the  best  Yellow  Cuiiiy  in  the  ExhibltioD,  W.  Gardea,  Aberdeen.  Second, 
J.  J.  OaVien,  Aberdeen.  Tbird,  W.  Jamleeon,  Aberdeen.  Very  HigfalT 
Oomnended,  W.  WUaon,  Aberdeen.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Donald, 
Hannoield.  Commended,  J.  Hnoter,  Bardgate.  JSTen.— FIrat,  8.  Wilson, 
Short  Loanings.  Second,  W.  OKilrie,  Cato  Sqoare.  Third,  J.  Hanter, 
Hardgatei  Very  Highly  Commended,  J.  M*Donild,  Lodge  Wallc.  Hiirhly 
Commended,  J.  M'Andrew,  College  Street.  Commended,  W.  Wilson, 
Ouseweyend. 

BuFV  BbLoxak  Cock.  —  First,  W.  Donald,  Mancofield.  Second,  K. 
Campbell,  Chapel  Street.  Third,  W.  J.  RouUedro,  Gallowgate.  Tery 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Garden,  John  Street.  Highly  Commended.  J. 
M*Andrew,  College  Street  Commended,  A.  M.  liackie,  City  HoteL  Sen. 
^VlntfT,  M*Tavish,  Giloomston.  Second,  W.  Jamieson,  Catto  Square. 
Third,  W.  Wilson,  Caasewayend.  Very  Highly  Commended,  K.  Campbell, 
Gbapel  Street. 

Bdfv  Bsloux  Coar  (Bird  of  1868).— First  and  Winner  of  the  Silver 
Medal  /as  the  best  Buff  Canary  in  the  Exhibition,  Second,  and  Third, 
J.  J.  Garden,  John  Street.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Donald, 
Mannofleld.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Routledge,  Gallowgate.  Com- 
mended, W.  J.  Routledge.  JSTen.— First,  S.  Wilfon,  Short  Loanings. 
Second,  A.  Wilson,  Crooked  Lane.  Third,  W.  Wilson,  Causewuyend. 
Very  Highly  Commended,  A.  Donald,  Mannofleld.  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Doneld. 

Fleckkd  Bkloiak  Cock.— First,  M.  Skinner,  Canal  Road.  Second,  J. 
Falconer,  North  Broadford.  Third,  J.  Eowards.  Union  Place.  Very 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Milne,  Aberdeen.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Guthrie, 
Ctenal  Road ;  J.  Leeds,  Rosemount  Place.  Hen  — Very  Highly  Commended, 
A.  Middleton,  Cansewayend.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Wilson,  Crooked 
Lane. 

Flecked  Bkloiam  Cock  (Bird  of  1863}.— Very  Highly  Commended,  J. 
Falconer,  North  Broadford.  Highly  Commended,  M.  Bkinnnr,  Canal  Road ; 
A.  WP.Bon,  Crooked  Lane.  Jfen.— First  and  Winner  of  SiWer  Medal  as 
the  best  Flecked  Canary  in  the  Exhibition,  A.  Middleton,  Caasewayend. 
Second,  R.  Buist,  Albion  Street  Third,  K.  Campbell,  Chapel  Street. 
Venr  Higoly  Commended,  A.  Wilnon,  Crooked  Lane. 

Mole.— First,  A.  M.  Mackie,  Aberdeen.  Second,  W.  Garden,  John  Street. 
Third,  J.  Hunrer,  Hardgate.  Very  Highly  Commended,  W.  Sireil,  Hunover 
Street.  Highly  Commended,  A.  Middleton,  Causewayend.  Commended, 
J.  J.  Garden,  John  Street. 

FoKSXQir  BixDs.— Prise,  D.  Baillie,  Chapel  Street. 

The  sole  Judge /or  the  poultry  waa  Eichard  Teebay,  Esq., 
Ftdwood,  Preston,  Lancashire.  Mr.  Teebay's  awards,  so  far 
as  we  have  heard,  have  given  general  satis£Eu:tion ;  and  we 
have  based  our  remarks  on  his  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Show.  The  Judges  for  Pigeons  and  Canaries  were  Messrs. 
A.  Gloag,  Dundee;  E.  Sim,  sen.,  Woodside;  and  A.  Bamett, 
Aberdeen. — (Aberdeen  Free  Press.) 


THE   NATIVE   HONEY   BEE    OF  AUSTRALIA. 

I  AH  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Smith,  President  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society,  for  the  following  description  of  the  native 
Anstraliaa  honey  bee,  a  nest  of  which  reached  me  through 
the  kind  offices  of  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea.  Although 
the  bees  were  alive  when  shipped  from  Brisbane,  in  Queens- 
land, but  had  evidently  perished  long  before  the  termination 
of  their  voyage .  This  iktal  result  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  their  powers  of  honey- 
gathering  are  perfectly  infinitesimal  as  compared  with 
thoee  of  either  the  EngUsh  or  Italian  races. — ^A  Dbvonshibb 

BXS-KBSPEB. 

''N0TB8  CM  THE  ECONOMT  OF  TBIOOKA  CABBONABLA,  A 
BTINaLJESS  HONEY  BEE  OF  AUSTBALIA,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION 
OF  THE  INSECT  AND  ALSO  OF  ITS  NEST. 

''The  beautiful  example  of  insect  architecture  received 
from  Brisbane,  in  Queensland,  Eastern  Australia,  is  specially 
interesting.  Judging  from  its  structure,  it  appaf  ently  indi- 
cates the  economy  of  a  s^enus  of  bees  intermediate  between 
the  hive  bee  and  the  w€&-known  humble  bees. 

"Hitherto  we  have  possessed  very  little  information  re- 
specting the  economy  of  the  genus  Trigona.  The  females 
ase  unknown;  the  other  sexes — ^male  and  worker — ^have  been 
received  £ix>m  BraziL  The  closely-allied  genus  Melipona 
includes,  in  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  the  species  that  I 
separate  and  retain  in  the  genus  Trigona.  Of  the  former 
genus  we  possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sexes,  and  have 
asoertained  that  each  community  contains  a  number  of 
females,  in  which  part  of  their  economy  they  agree  with  the 
humble  bee.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  the  economy 
of  Trigona  similar  m  that  respect ;  such,  I  have  little  doubt, 
will  prove  to  be  the  case.  On  examining  the  nest  from 
Brisbane  we  observe  another  particular  in  which  the  economy 
of  the  species  agrees  with  the  genus  Bombus.  Numbers  of 
semiglobular  receptades  for  honey  are  found,  some  placed 
aide  by  side,  others  over  each  other,  and  some  suspended  in 
the  rami^cations  of  tiie  coral-like-shaped  branchings  con- 
structed over  and  above  the  proper  nest,  that  which  contains 
the  combs  of  the  Mve.    These  receptacles  may  appropriately 


be  called  honey-pots,  and  serve,  I  have  little  doubt,  to  con- 
tain all  the  honey  collected  for  the  requirements  of  the  hive, 
no  honey,  as  &r  as  I  can  ascertain,  being  stored  in  the  oeOs 
of  the  combs,  these  being  apparently  appropriated  solely  to 
the  rearing  of  brood. 

"  On  miUcing  an  opening  at  the  back  of  the  box  that  con- 
tained the  nest,  and  against  which  it  was  built,  a  sight  of 
the  combs  was  obtained.  They  proved  to  be  arranged  hori- 
zontally, with  the  mouth  of  the  cells  downwards,  as  in  the 
combs  of  wasps.  The  arrangement  of  the  combs,  however, 
cannot  be  compared  in  regularity  and  beauty  with  that  of 
the  wasp,  some  beinpf  oblique,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
combs  are  irregular  in  width.  In  fact,  the  nest  is  a  rude 
and  imperfect  imitation  of  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  the 
nest  of  the  wasp. 

"  No  sign  of  honey  in,  or  of  there  having  been  any  in, 
the  cells  could  be  traced.  All  appeared  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  rearing  of  brood.  Such  I  also  found  to  be  the  case  in 
a  large  mass  of  comb  from  Panama.  ,  Much  still  remains  to 
be  learnt  respecting  the  economy  of  these  bees.  The  nest 
from  Brisbane  has  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  will,  I  trust,  stimulate  entomologists  who  visit 
countries  where  the  genus  Trigona  is  found  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  economy  of  these  bees.  All  that  is  at  present 
known  amounts  to  little  that  is  satisfactory,  being  prin- 
cipally founded  upon  coiyecture. 

"  The  nest  of  the  Trigona  from  Brisbane  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  structure  usually  built  by 
that  species.  It  was  constructed  in  a  situation  forced  upon 
the  bees;  consequently,  they  hod  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation. 

"  The  form  of  that  part  of  the  nest  which  contains  the 
combs  is  that  of  half  a  fir-cone,  the  flat  side  being  placed 
against  the  back  of  the  box.  The  external  surface  is  very 
iiTegular,  and  consists  of  a  multitude  of  fiat  overlapping 
layers,  some  of  the  larger  ones  being  upheld  in  their  position 
by  upright  supports  or  columns.  Branching  off  in  various 
directions  from  the  external  plates  is  an  intricate  ramifi- 
cation closely  resembling  the  roots  of  shrubs  or  plants ;  or 
perhaps  most  like  the  beautiful  branching  of  some  corals. 
As  the  nest  is  increased  in  bulk  in  the  process  of  building, 
the  flat  layers  descidbed  serve  as  the  foundation  whereupon 
to  construct  cells.  Some  of  the  honey-pots  previously  men- 
tioned are  suspended  on  the  branches  above  the  nest,  but 
the  nugority  are  constructed  in  heaps,  frequently  over  each 
other,  at  the  base  and  outside  of  the  proper  nest ;  others  in 
more  regular  order  side  by  side.  An  orifice  is  always  to  be 
found  on  one  side,  enabling  the  bees  to  obtain  the  honey 
stored  in  each.  The  genenu  colour  of  the  nest  is  a  reddish- 
brown.  A  portion  of  the  old  nest,  taken  with  the  bees  and 
placed  in  the  box,  is  nearly  black. 

**  The  Trigona  carbonaria  is  a  small  bee,  smaller  than  the 
housefly.  It  is  coal-black  and  shining;  it  has  on  its  face, 
on  the  thorax  beneath  and  at  its  sides,  a  covering  of  very 
fine  short  down  or  pile.  The  tips  of  its  jaws  are  obscurely 
reddish,  the  wings  are  dear  and  transparent,  and  the 
abdomen  is  glossy  black. — F.  Smith." 


FOUL  BROOD. 


(Concluded  from  page  27.) 

As  it  IB  very  desirable  to  have  the  opinions  of  apiarians  so 
experienced  as  the  gentleman  before  referred  to,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  excused  for  Vie  following  quotation  I  make  from  a 
commimication  lately  received  from  him  on  the  foul-brood 
controversy.  He  writes  me, "  I  know  quite  well  the  meaning 
you  attach  to  foul  brood,  and  I  am  at  one  with  you  in  almost 
all  the  doctrines  you  hold  on  the  subject.  I  should  like  to 
know  in  what  way,  or  on  what  ground,  Mr.  Woodbury  cha- 
racterises this  as  a  disease  among  bees.  Wlien  it  beg^  to 
manifest  itself  are  the  bees  so  piutdysed  as  to  do  nothing  to 
arrest  its  progress  ?  It  is  said  bees  can  remove  foul  brood, 
how  then  does  it  spread  so  as  to  destroy  the  hive  ?  Foul 
brood,  in  my  opinion,  is  caused  very  often  in  hives  that  have 
little  or  no  honey  in  this  way : — ^There  is  a  ikvourable  spring, 
the  queen  is  a  prolific  one,  the  bees  are  numerous.  The 
combs  begin  to  be  well  filled  with  brood  in  all  stages.  A 
change  of  weather  takes  place, — ^rain,  damp,  and  cold.  The 
bees  are  confined,  it  may  be  fi>r  a  month.    They  have  no 
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honey,  and  no  food  can  they  get  for  the  young,  and  besides 
they  give  np  all  attention  to  them.  The  yoting  larv»  die 
for  want  c$  food,  and  the  sealed  maggots  die  from  the  re- 
dnced  temperature  of  the  hive.  la  this  way  a  hire  perishes." 
I  have  aUnded  to  weather  infinences  of  this  kind  in  a  yariety 
of  instances,  in  No.  126,  page  189.  I  make  one  more  qnotf^ 
tion  "Foul  brood,"  he  writes  "is  often  produced  by  driying. 
I  can  speak  anthoritatiYely  on  this  point,  and  I  belieye,  or 
rather  I  know  from  experience,  yon  may  give  such  a  hive  a 
<dimnge  of  queen  or  supplement  them  in  any  way  you  choose, 
the  bees  will  never  prosper  nor  dear  out  the  abortiye  brood 
created  in  such  a  case.  Some  of  my  hhres  that  died  abounded 
in  nxasses  of  foul  brood,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin." 

I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  those  cases  in  which  foul 
brood  is  originated  from  experimenting,  because  it  was  in 
reference  to  such  circumstances  that  I  at  first  slluded  to  it ; 
bat  that  it  arises  from  kindred  influences  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  young  brood  from  purely  natural  causes  I 
have  also  pointed  out,  as  I  said  before,  at  page  189 ;  but 
inasmuch  as  my  own  experience  and  observations  go  to 
warrant  the  expression  which  I  used,  that  "  after  all  foul 
brood  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself  generaUy  in  the  hands 
of  the  experimentalist,"  which  expression  is  being  considered 
by  some  to  mean  more  than  was  intended,  or  the  words 
under  the  circumstances  warrant,  I  am,  nevertheless,  still 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  great  evil  will  be  apt  to  manifest 
its^  more  frequently,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  in 
each  hands  than  in  others,     s 

Mr.  Woodbury  at  the  conclusion  of  his  article.  No.  141, 
pag^  464,  taxes  me  with  the  habit  of  carefully  ignoring  all 
evidence  and  facts  which  militate  against  my  own  theories 
and  opinions,  and  he  recalls  a  few  of  my  faUacies,  and  the 
evidence  by  which  they  have  "been  demolished."  The  in- 
dictment preferred  against  me  is  composed  of  three  counts, 
and  I  have  to  deal  with  some  half  dozen  witnesses  who  have 
given  adverse  evidence  on  each.  I  have  already  explained 
the  meaning  I  attach  to  the  three  statements  alluded  to, 
but  I  must  not  allow  the  form  in  which  I  used  them  to  be 
in  the  least  degree  altered.  No.  3  count,  "  Chilled  brood  is 
not  removed  by  bees,"  is  incorrect.  I  said  that  "decayed  and 
abortive  brood  in  all  stages  are  not  removed  by  the  bees." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Woodbury  does  not  mean  what  may  be  implied 
in  this  curtailment  of  the  expression ;  at  all  events  I  must 
insist  that  it  remain  intact  to  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  my 
meaning.  "Chilled  brood"  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one 
interpretation,  "decayed  and  abortive  brood"  is  not.  Even 
"decayed  and  abortive  brood  "  when  not  connected  with  the 
important  adiunct  "in  all  stages  "  would &il  to  indicate  the 
views  I  meant  to  convey  in  the  statement  made. 

I  have  already  been  represented  by  some  as  treating  foul 
brood  as  a  disease,  notwithstanding  the  plainest  language, 
and  now  I  am  called  upon  to  alter  the  terms  of  my  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  removal  of  brood.  We  must  not  now  either 
alter  the  terms  or  change  the  meaning  of  words  regarding 
which  we  have  had  a  common  understanding.  My  state- 
ment is,  "  Decayed  and  abortive  brood  in  all  stages  are  not 
removed  by  the  bees." 

Now,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  named  as 
evidence  against  me,  we  have  only  their  simple  assertion  to 
the  contraiy,  supported  by  no  evidence  and  based  upon  no 
facts.  I  should  like  much  to  have  "  B.  &  W.'s"  opinion,  and 
the  results  of  his  experience  fully  stated  on  this  matter. 
The  two  instances  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and 
Mr.  Edwards  are  not  exactly  the  kind  of  evidence  I  should 
desiderate,  the  whole  circumstances  attending  these  are 
different  from  the  cases  in  reference  to  which  I  made  the 
statement.  Besides,  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  No.  125, 
page  139,  that  I,  at  the  outset,  admitted  that  "  the  more 
advanced  pup^e  can  remain  for  a  considerable  time  uninjured 
in  such  circumstances,"  but  took  exception  to  the  tender 
larvsB  and  the  newly  sealed  grubs.  I  know  well  what  bees 
can  do  sometimes  in  the  way  of  removing  half-chilled  or 
simply  injured  brood  of  a  certain  kind,  as  well  as  the  comb 
altogether  when  necessary.  Indeed,  in  the  former  case,  they 
are  assisted  by  a  wondei^  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
jured or  neglected  pupa  impelling  it  in  such  circumstances 
to  its  utmost  exertions  to  quit  the  cell  and  make  towards 
the  outlet  of  the  hive.  I  speak  of  the  nearly-matured  pupa 
which  cuts  through  the  cover  of  its  cell  and  escapes  in  such  i 


circumstances.  AH  this  is  in  strict  acoordanoe  with  that 
wise  arrangement  in  nature  whkdi  provides  that  deformed* 
iignred,  or  physicaUy  impetfeot  bees,  being  of  no  use  in  a 
hive,  are  by  universal  custom  expelled  from  the  col<my.  in 
the  removal  of  drone  brood  also  the  same  principle  is  gene- 
rally observed.  At  the  very  time  when  adult  drones  ace 
being  starved  and  massacred,  I  have  observed  the  young 
grubs  liberally  fed;  but  when  they  reached  the  advanced 
pups  state  and  were  ready  to  emerge  from  the  eeUs,  then 
the  bees  by  the  simple  process  of  withhcnding  nutriment  as  the 
cells  were  opened,  induced  the  bees  to  voluntarily  escape.  It 
is  only  when  very  un&vourable  outward  drcumstanoes  of 
scarci^  press  hard  upon  the  bees  that  any  of  t^e  younger  pnpn 
even  are  disturbed.  Certainly  they  prefer  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  natural  Instinct  to  force.  But  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  and  similar  ^ectments  are  made,  are  totallj 
different  firom  the  circumstances  of  a  hive  in  which  decayed 
and  abortive  brood  in  all  stages  find  a  place  as  explained  by 
me.  The  removal  of  decayed  and  abortive  brood  is  quite 
another  thing  from  that  of  live  or  fresh  brood. 

If  I  am  asked  to  account  for  other  gentlemen's  experiments 
because  they  appear  to  be  different  in  results  from  my  own, 
I  must  beg  to  be  excused.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give  my  own 
experience  in  the  matter  and  leave  others  to  judge  according 
to  their  knowledge.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  a  question  of 
experience  alone,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  tested  by  experience; 
but  inasmuch  as  a  universal  negative  is  always  more  diffi- 
cult to  prove  than  a  particular  affirmative,  the  various  proofs 
I  have  given  of  my  assertion  that  bees  do  not  remove  de- 
cayed and  abortive  brood  in  all  stages  in  the  drcumstanoes 
detailed,  must  not  be  set  aside  by  one  or  two  opposing  and 
isolated  cases  of  an  abnormal  and  different  character. 

But  let  us  examine  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Woodbury  and 
Mr.  Edwards  at  pages  342  and  382,  to  show  that  bees  do 
remove  decayed  and  abortive  brood.  Though  these  are 
somewhat  similar  to  each  other  in  respect  that  the  brood- 
combs  are  represented  as  being  all  chilled,  yet  they  show  a 
great  dissimilarity  in  results.  This  circumstance  throws 
some  little  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 
In  Mr.  Woodbury's  case,  the  comb  inserted  in  one  of  his 
hives  was  "  crammed "  with  "  chilled  and  abortive  brood  in 
all  stages  (principally  sealed)."  From  this  comb,  he  says, 
the  bees  "dragged  out  every  defhnct  embryo,"  and  then 
adds,  "A  few  of  the  younger  ones,  were,  I  believe,  even 
hatched  after  all  this  neglect."  Hatched!  after  the  larve 
had  become  chilled  and  abortive?  Can  this  be?  In  Mr. 
Edwards's  case,  also,  it  was  "  a  whole  hive  of  chilled  brood*" 
and  yet  the  reverse  of  all  this  to<^  place,  "only  the  most 
advanced  of  the  brood  came  to  maturity,  as  did  also  the 
eggs.  The  rest,  by  far  the  greater  part,  perished  and  were 
carried  out  by  the  bees  very  gradually.  Some  remained  in 
the  cells  till  shrivelled  up  to  a  mere  skin,  but  were  ultimately 
removed  when  the  colony  got  stronger."  Now,  in  answer 
to  all  this,  I  must  simply  refer  to  the  results  of  my  own  ex- 
perience in  the  cases  abready  detailed  by  me,  and  court  the 
opinions  and  judgment  of  all  practical  apiarians  who  may 
have  tested  this  matter  themselves,  and  say  how  far  they 
coincide  with  me  in  the  general  accuracsy  and  truth  of  my 
statement  that  "decayed  and  abortive  brood  in  all  stages 
are  not  removed  by  the  bees." 

We  all  know  the  instinctive  disposition  which  impels  bees 
to  remove  everything  of  an  obstructive  or  noxious  diaracter 
from  the  hive  when  they  possibly  can,  and  when  not  able 
to  extrude  any  decayed  putrescent  body — as  in  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  dead  snail — ^they  have  recourse  to  the 
only  alternative  left  them — ^to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  all 
evil  results,  which  also  they  adopt  in  the  case  of  foul  brood 
of  a  certain  kind,  they  cover  up  or  seal  over  what  they 
cannot  remove. 

But  I  have  to  deal  with  other  evidence  in  this  controversy, 
which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  again  and  again  reminded  me  of 
having  ignored,  and  I  am  necessarily  constrained  to  advert 
to  it.  Foremost  among  the  witnesses  arraigned  against  me 
who  have  spoken  out  is  Mr.  Shearer,  whom  Mr.  Woodbury 
looks  upon  as  his  strongest  ally,  as  he  has  produced  him  as 
a  witness  in  every  count  of  the  libel  already  referred  to  in 
page  464,  to  which  my  particular  attention  is  accordingly 
directed.  Now,  as  Mr.  Shearer,  I  find,  has  actually  written 
his  article  (No.  127,  page  182)  in  some  measure  for  the 
especial  benefit  and  "information  of  Jonas  Jackson  and  Mr. 
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Low€t»"  it  is  Imt  vezy  notuznd  that  I,  as  a  party  interested, 
BMd  as  Mr.  Woodbury  BTiggeste,  should  see  wliat  this  witness 
has  got  to  say.  When  I  t«ad  that  arUde,  I  most  oonHess  I 
could  not  he^  feding  that  it  looked  altogether  very  mudi 
like  a  romance,  wzitt^i  in  the  Usht  of  certain  experiments 
made  hy  Mr.  WoodlMizy  as  to  foul  brood;  while  Jonas  Jackson 
himseif  is  almost  eclipsed  by  the  wonders  narrated  in  it. 
Mr.  Nearer  sa^s — "  I  had  a  bar-comb  of  brood  lat^,  in  all 
stages,  n^iioh  nsU  out  while  handling  it.  I  put  the  comb 
into  a  yina!y  on  a  shel:^  where  the  temperature  would  be  as 
low  as  5(f  at  night,  witii  full  air  on  night  and  day."  Begard- 
ing  this  o(»nb  he  tells  us  i^at,  "  I  used  to  amuse  myself  by 
feeding  the  young  grub  with  a  little  honey  and  bee  bread 
mixed,  putting  it  into  the  cells  on  the  point  of  a  piece  of 
straw.  These  grabs  Uved  for  two  weeks,  and  at  last  came 
out  of  the  cdls  altogetiier,  crawling  about  on  the  shelf  till 
they  died* ;  and  numbers  of  the  young  bees  which  were  newly 
sealed-up  when  put  into  the  vinery,  eighteen  days  afterwards, 
ate  themselves  out  of  the  oeUs."  Now,  there  miist  be  a 
mistake  here;  Mr.  Shearer  must,  I  think,  have  been  mis- 
understood by  the  printers.  Then  as  to  the  "  five  cases  *' 
which  are  given  as  "undoubted  facts"  and  as  tending  to 
show  timt  foul  brood  is  a  disease,  I  do  not  consider  that,  if 
rightly  understood,  they  would  yxove  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  details  occurred  not  in 
his  own  apiary  but  in  that  of  his  neighbour,  who  was  dubbed 
the  "Professor,"  on  account  of  "his  knowledge  of  bees  and 
the&  habits."  "  I  am  compelled,  therefore  (says  Mr.  Shearer), 
to  give  his  experience  (the  Professor's)  on  foul  brood,  as  it 
bears  ;mueh  against  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  theozy,  and  may  be 
useful' to  bee-keepers."  This  being  premised,  Mr.  Shearer, 
ai^arenUy  as  the  Professor's  amanuensis,  proceeds  to  nairate 
the  five  cases  above  rdTerred  to,  all  tending,  «  along  with  Mr. 
Woodbury's  experience,"  to  prove  that  foul  brood  is  a  disease. 
Now,  I  have  lit^e  £uth  in  observations  of  this  kind  which 
come  to  me  at  second  hand.  I  would  infinitely  prefer  five 
minutes  conversation  with  the  Pr<^es8or  himself  as  to  his 
views  and  doings,  than  the  most  lengthened  exposition  of 
these  by  the  hands  of  another.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
this  said  Professor's  course  of  proceeding  really  was  with 
rei^ect  to  his  bees.  He  was  an  experimentalist  too  in  his 
own  way.  He  ad^ted  various  processes  of  driving,  cutting 
combs,  uniting  swarms,  lodging  his  bees  in  old  hives,  some- 
times  full  of  comb,  sometimes  not.  I  should  desiderate 
more  particulars  as  to  all  this.  Moreover,  I  should  like  to 
know  the  Professor's  own  candid  <^inion  during  these  ten 
long  years,  as  to  what  lie  attributed  these  evils  which  so 
aflicted  his  bees.  No  doaht  he  had  his  own  views,  though 
"  he  read  few  if  any  books  on  the  sulject."  The  only  glimpse 
we  have  of  the  Professor's  views  from  Mr.  Shearer  in  detailing 
the  ftre  cases  (with  the  exception  of  a  r^nark  made  in  case 
4th  as  to  "robbing"),  occurs  at  page  181,  in  these  words, 
"  I  believed  it  to  be  caused  by  chill  (says  Mr.  Shearer)  to  the 
young  brood.  My  neighbour,  however,  would  never  admit 
it,  having  tried  plan  after  plan  to  get  dear  of  it,  and  all  had 
fidled."  We  are  told  the  Professor  "  would  not  admit  it," 
then  why  not  tell  us  what  he  did  admit  ?  Towards  the  dose 
of  his  artide  Mr.  Shearer  proceeds  to  say,  "  I  had  a  bar- 
comb  of  brood  latdy  in  aU  stages,  which  feU  out  whilst 
handling  it.  I  might  have  fixed  it  again,  but  my  neighbour 
(the  Professor)  being  wit^  me  at  the  time,  urged  me  not  to 
do  80  (why?)  as  the  brood  might  get  chilled,  and  so  propo- 
gate  the  disease  among  mine."  And  so,  Mr.  Shearer,  in 
deference  to  the  Professor's  views,  put  the  said  comb  con- 
taimng  brood  in  aU  stages  on  the  vinery-shelf  instead.  Is 
this  the  evidence  Mr.  Woodbury  accuses  me  of  "ignoring?" 
Why,  this  witness  has  evidently  been  put  in  the  ,"  wrong 
box !"  He  is  most  assuredly  mine.  It  is  clear  he  renounces 
Mr.  Woodbury's  theory.  He  says  to  Mr.  Shearer,  nay,  he 
urges  him,  showing  the  intensity  of  his  convictions,  not  to 
put  the  bar-comb  in  question  into  his  hive,  "  as  the  brood 
might  get  chilled  and  so  propagate  the  disease."  WeU  done 
the  Professor  I    I  must  daim  t^  witness. 

Mr.  Shearer  must  not  feel  offended  because  I  have  thus 
dealt  with  evidence  which  Mr.  Woodbury  has  taxed  me  with 
ignoring.  The  value  of  an  experiment  must  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  operator.     All  second-hand  information  of  this  kind, 

*  Snrelj  Mr.  Shearer  doee  not  mean  to  say  that  the  larrce  actually  under- 
went she  mctamorpbofis  into  pnptt  without  being  eealed  7 


therefore,  must  be  recdved  according  to  what  it  is  worth.  If 
Mr.  Shearer  would  confine  himself,  as  he  promises  in  his  last 
paper.  No.  143,  page  503,  to  his  own  e:q>erience»  which  he 
has  now  an  opportunity  of  doing  in  regard  to  foul  brood  (it 
having  at  last  appeared  in  his  own  apiazy),  his  evidence 
would  be  useful  and  satisfiustoiy. 

Another  instance  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Shearer  in  the  paper 
above  alluded  to,  of  the  evil  of  recdving  second-hand  iafca- 
mation  of  this  kind.  I  refar  to  the  hive  which  had  becai 
supplied  with  the  bees  of  three  separate  stocksj,  and  with 
23  lbs.  of  honey  and  sugar  during  some  ten  days  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  whidi  had,  after  two  or  three 
weeks  interval  as  I  read  it,  "increased  7  lbs.  more  than  the 
weight  <^  honey  and  sugar  he  (liis  neighbour)  gave  them, 
owing  to  the  young  brood  which  she  is  now  rearing."  It  is 
evident  from  the  simple  perusal  of  this  narrative,  that  an 
error  has  crept  in  somehow  or  other.  An  increase  of  7  lbs. 
of  young  brood  (which  in  the  circumstances  may  be  safely 
laid  down  at  10  lbs.),  produced  in  October  by  a  queen  whidh 
had  ceased  laying  seven  weeks  before,  is  certainly  most  mar- 
vellous. I  repeat,  there  must  be  an  error  somewhere.  At 
a  future  time,  perhaps,  Mr.  Shearer  will  enlighten  us  on 
this  matter,  and  explain  it  more  satisfactorily. 

I  fear  litrtle  benefit  can  be  derived  from  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  foul  brood.  No  additional  light,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  has  been  thrown  upcoi  the  subject  by  Mr.  Iklward 
Parfitt's  report,  inserted  in  No.  138,  page  403.  The  results 
are  such  as  might  be  predicted  in  the  dreumstanoes — ^namdy, 
the  discovery  of  animalcule  in  the  decomposed  animal 
matter  called  foul  brood.  The  discovery  of  these  animalcules 
in  the  honey  submitted  to  him  might  also  be  accounted 
for,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  may  have  been  a 
mere  acddental  circumstance ;  but  in  dther  case  I  do  not 
see  t^t  any  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  general  question 
by  these  revelati<ms. 

I  have  also  had  several  portions  of  foul  brood  in  all  stages 
of  decomposition  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  as 
also  a  portion  of  the  honey  by  which  these  were  surrounded; 
but  the  results  were  diff^ent  from  those  of  Mr.  Parfitf  s, 
showing  that  animalcules  may  or  may  not  be  found  in  de- 
compose young  brood. 

An  eminent  professional  gentleman  did  me  the  £avour  of 
undertaking  this  examination  at  my  request ;  and  after  a 
patient  investigation  of  upwards  of  an  hour,  during  which 
we  tried  and  tested  a  yarie^  of  specimens  of  the  decomposed 
larvae  and  other  brood  from  several  combs,  not  tiie  vestige 
of  an  animalcule  could  be  discovered  in  any.  The  hon^ 
and  farina  also  were  tried  with  the  same  results ;  but  observ- 
ing some  honey  in  the  combs  in  a  state  of  fermentation*  we 
discovered,  on  submitting  a  portion  of  it  to  the  microscope, 
innumerable  fungi,  usually  found  in  all  fermented  liquors — 
even  the  beer  we  use  at  table — ^beautifully  dispersed  through- 
out. These  dotted  the  whole  area  of  vision  with  numberless 
little  globular-looking  partides,  but  the  professional  gentle- 
man above  refenred  tow  did  not  think  that  the  fungus  ooiald 
have  anything  to  do  with  foul  brood,  which,  so  far  as  he 
could  understand,  was  simply  decomposed  animal  matter. — 
J.  LowB. 


Captain  Heaton's  Buff  Cochins. — Admirers  of  this 
valuable  and  fashionable  breed  of  fowls  will  have  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  acquiring  birds  from  this  cdebrated 
yard,  as  we  observe  from  an  advertisement  that  Captain 
Heaton  has  dedded  to  send  a  selection  of  sixty  for  sale  by 
auction  atBingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday  next.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  £.  Adams's  entire  stock  of  Partridge 
Cochins  will  also  be  disposed  of  on  the  same  day. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Crxax  {A  Sub»eriber).—YoaT  cream  needs  no  test.  It  is  either  an  artifi- 
cial cempctind  or  the  cows  fh>m  whence  it  la  deriTCd  are  diseased.  The 
first  supposition  is  probably  the  tmth. 

BviTxn  ifOT  FoKifivo  {J,  8immon»),'-W9  eannot  tell  what  causes  Toar 
fUlare.  We  shoald  chum  at  from  66°  to  70°  during  thla  cold  weather,  keep 
the  dairy  at  little  below  60°,  and  we  should  ont  the  hay  and  oat- straw  into 
chaff,  mixing  It  with  mangold  wnrtzel  sliced. 

Toulouse  Osisb  [G,  ^).— State  fully  in  an  advertisement  what  you 
require ;  or  write  to  some  of  the  owners  of  this  variety  who  are  prtie- 
takers,  and  ask  if  they  can  supply  you. 
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Trom  obserrations  taken  near  London  daring  the  la^t  tblnr-BeTea  years,  tbeaverage  day  temperatore  of  tbe  week  Is  43.6^,  and  itc  nigbt 
temperature  82.1".  The  greatest  beat  waa  60',  on  tbe  lOth,  1829 ;  and  tbe  lowest  cold,  4^0  below  zero,  on  (be  19tb,  1838.  Tbe  greateet  fall 
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AMARYLLIS  CULTUEE. 


NDEE  a  gardener  of  the  old 
school  who  had  grown 
very  many  of  this  beauti- 
ful family  for  ten  years 
of  the  past,  and  more 
than  fifty-  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  who 
had  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  of  the  Hon.  and  Eev. 
W.  Herbert,  I  obtained  a 
pretty  fair  knowledge  of  this 
Deautiful  family  oi  bulbous 
plants,  and  I  hope  to  transmit 
it  in  an  intelligible  manner  to 
the  many  inquirers  on  the 
subject  in  this  Journal.  My 
object  is  not  so  much  to  direct 
attention  to  the  extreme  beauty 
and  usefulness  for  decorative 
purposes  of  these  plants,  for 
their  merits  in  these  respects 
will  be  found  far  more  ably 
treated  on  in  past  volumes  by 
the  late  Mr.  Beaton  and  Mr. 
J.  Anderson,  but  to  give  an 
account  of  their  cultivation. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  I  will  offer  a  few  hints  to  in- 
tending hybridisers. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  throw  away  all  of  the 
"  Staghom "  Hippeastrum  aulicum  hybrids,  which  no- 
body dare  name  lor  fear  of  being  laughed  at  by  a  now- 
aboQOst-past  generation  of  gardeners,  and  consign  the 
in-and-m  lop-eared  breed  from  H.  equestre  to  the  rubbish- 
heap.  JTone  of  these  are  equal  to  the  species,  either  in 
form,  substance,  or  colouring,  and  the  sooner  they  are  dis- 
carded the  better.  The  next  point  is  to  procure  the  species, 
and  thus  commencing  at  the  right  end,  we  may  raise 
seedlings  from  the  first  cross  that  would  beat  any  seed- 
ling at  present  in  cultivation.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  s  collector  has  lately  sent  home  several  species 
from  the  Brazils,  which,  aided  by  private  enterprise, 
cannot  fail  to  caU  attention  to  these  charming  plants,  and 
be  the  means  of  their  occupying  once  more  the  place 
they  formerly  held  in  our  stoves  and  greenhouses,  and 
which  they  still  so  justly  merit. 

Hippeasters  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  natives  of  the 
tropics,  but  owing  to  the  different  elevations  at  which 
they  are  found,  some  are  greenhouse  and  others  stove 
plants.  In  their  native  habitats  they  are  inured  to  a 
period  of  almost  continual  wet,  and  undergo  a  correspond- 
mg  period  of  dr^ess.  The  heat  is  most  intense  when 
the  plants  are  ripening  their  bulbs  or  at  rest,  and  least 
when  making  their  growth  or  developing.  Under  cul- 
tivation, they  require  abundant  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment when  growing,  but  after  the  foliage  has  attained 
ts  full  size  tney  require  no  more  water  than  just  suffi- 
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cient  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  Perfect  drainage 
must  be  secured.  Strong  hazel  or  yellow  loam  free  from 
iron,  with  a  little  sharp  sand,  is  all  they  need  in  the  way 
of  soil.  Leaf  mould  and  other  vegetable  matter,  because 
it  slowly  decomposes,  is  to  be  avoided.  Too  much  heat 
when  growing  is  injurious,  as  it  creates  drawn  foliage 
and  weakens  the  bulbs.  They  require  as  much  if  not 
more  heat  when  at  rest  as  when  growing ;  and  though 
this  may  seem  the  reverse  of  good  management,  it  is 
only  what  they  receive  in  their  native  habitats.  The 
roots  remain  on  the  bulbs  throughout  the  year ;  taking 
them  out  of  the  pots  when  at  rest,  therefore,  robs  the 
bulbs  of  that  whicn  Nature  has  provided  to  collect  food 
for  the  support  of  the  scape  of  flowers.  A  practice  has 
lately  come  into  vogue  of  taking  the  bulbs  out  of  the 
pots  and  storing  them  away  under  shelves  when  at  rest, 
and  near  to  flues,  in  order  to  ripen  them  and  economise 
space.  This  system  renders  it  necessary  to  plunge  the 
bulbs  in  spring,  after  they  have  been  potted,  into  bottom 
heat,  so  that  newroots  may  quickly  be  formed  to  support  the 
bloom-stem,  otherwise  the  scape  just  peeps  from  the  bulb 
and  causes  great  disappointment  by  the  number  of 
"blind."  Deep,  narrow  pots,  8  inclies  in  depth,  and 
double  the  diameter  of  the  bulb,  are  the  best  description 
to  grow  them  in.  Frequent  potting  and  plenty  oi  pot 
room  is  their  bane,  and  potting  a  plant  of  this  kind  be- 
cause the  pot  is  foil  of  roots  will  prevent  its  flowering 
The  pot  never  can  be  too  frill  of  roots,  as  the  bulbs 
flower  aU  the  better  for  being  cramped;  and  so  long 
as  the  drainage  is  perfect  and  the  soil  sweet  it  is  imma- 
terial how  long  the  plants  are  kept  in  the  same  soil  and 
pots,  if  only  the  onsets  are  removed  and  potted,  thus 
preventing  their  sucking  the  parent  to  death. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  with  a  view 
to  be  better  understood,  I  will  now  apply  them ;  but  to 
have  a  starting-point,  I  will  take  the  bulbs  as  they  now 
are,  at  rest,  and  presume  that  they  have  been  on  a  dry 
shelf  in  the  stove,  or  in  a  warm  vinery  where  Orapes  are 
kept  until  this  time,  and  that  they  have  been  kept  very 
dry  for  the  last  three  months.  In  January  examine  the 
pots  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  all  right.  Having  made 
it  perfect  replace  the  ball  in  the  pot,  adding  a  little  soil 
upon  the  drainage  if  the  plant  or  bulb  be  too  low,  and 
gently  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  the  bulb,  and 
if  any  fresh  soil  be  added  it  should  be  dry,  and  the  bulb 
will  be  none  the  worse  if  it  be  covered  to  the  neck.  Some 
of  the  tender  kinds  rot  unless  the  bulb  be  covered  to  the 
neck,  as  it  happens  that  when  the  base  of  the  bulb  just 
rests  on  the  soil  tliat  very  part  is  at  times  very  wet]  and 
then  dry,  which  alternate  wetness  and  dryness  rots  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  stake  driven 
into  the  earth  decays  more  quickly  at  the  surface  than  at 
any  other  part.  In  looking  to  the  drainage  and  stirring 
the  surface  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  a  single 
root  nor  break  the  ball,  for  that  is  robbing  the  plant  of 
so  much  absorbent  surface,  and  is  a  direct  way  of  weaken- 
in  ^the  bulbs. 

The  next  step  is  to  place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  about 
1  foot  or  from  that  to  18  inches  from  the  glass,  and  if  the 
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temperaturo  range  from  55^  to  60^  it  oould  not  be  better. 
The  situation  should  be  light  and  free  from  drip.  No  water 
must  be  given  until  the  leaves  appear,  for  the  concen- 
trated juices  of  the  bulb  ore  sufficient  without  the  aid  of 
water,  when  they  must  be  slightly  watered,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  quantity  as  the  leaves  and  scapes  elongate. 
When  the  scape  has  risen  6  inches  give  a  plentifrd  supply 
of  water,  and  let  every  alternate  watering  be  weak  liquid 
manure,  or,  what  is  safer  for  an  amateur,  1  oz.  of  Peruvian 
guano  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  and  with  this 
water  the  plant  evexy  other  day,  and  the  intervening  day 
with  pure  water.  All  wateringpi  to  be  applied  a  few  degrees 
over  rather  than  a  few  below  the  temperature  of  the  house ; 
enough  to  be  g^ven  to  run  through  the  pot,  and  if  it  does 
not  do  this  without  having  to  stand  on  the  sur£EU^,  or  is  a 
long  time  in  doing  so,  the  soil  is  either  dust  dry  or  sodden, 
or  the  drainage  is  choked.  Examination  being  made,  the 
defect,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  remedied  at  once.  The  leaves 
should  not  under  any  circumstances  be  suffered  to  flag  at 
this  stage,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  moist  by 
syringing  night  and  morning  evexy  available  evaporating 
surface  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house. 
Air  should  be  g^ven  on  all  favourable  opportunities,  but  cold 
currents  must  be  studiously  avoided. 

When  the  plants  come  into  flower  we  have  another  point 
to  consider.  Is  the  plant  wanted  for  conservatory  deco- 
ration, or  to  produce  seed  ?  If  the  first  no  matter,  but  if 
seed  be  the  object  it  must  not  move  an  inch.  Eemove  the 
anthers  of  the  parent,  and  keep  insects  from  its  stigma. 
As  soon  as  the  stigma  becomes  viscid  choose  pollen  that 
has  been  well  aired  and  from  a  species  or  variety  likely  to 
give  a  desirable  result,  and  on  a  tine  sunny  morning  touch 
the  stigma  with  the  pollen,  and  something  good  or  bad  will 
be  the  consequence.  The  air  of  the  house  should  be  kept 
rather  drier  than  usual  for  a  few  days  prior  to  artificial  fe- 
cundation, as  doing  so  is  very  conducive  to  its  success. 

The  plants  must  be  duly  and  copiously  supplied  with 
water  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  in,  and  the  tem- 
perature should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60*,  or  the 
check  will  be  such  as  to  injure  the  growths  now  making,  on 
which  depends  the  future  flowering.  Defective  seed-pods 
are  often  the  result  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  By 
June  the  leaves  will  have  attained  their  full  size,  but  that 
depends  on  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  without  actual  observation.  I  mean  no  set  time 
can  be  given,  for  the  bulbs  do  not  all  start  into  growth  at 
one  time,  nor  do  they  all  grow  equally — some  are  late,  others 
early  in  making*  their  growth ;  but  when  the  leaves  cease 
to  grow  or  elongate,  everything  being  conducive  to  their 
development,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  growth 
has  been  made.  Having  settled  this  point  the  next  con- 
sideration is.  Do  the  plants  need  potting  ?  If  the  drainage 
be  perfect  and  the  soil  anything  but  s^den,  the  best  plan 
is  to  let  well  alone.  Never  mind  how  ftdl  the  pot  may  be 
with  roots,  the  plants  flower  all  the  better,  and  the  bulbs 
ripen  more  perfectly.  If,  however,  the  soil  be  sodden  they 
must  be  potted,  and  the  following  precautions  must  be  at- 
tended to : — Break  the  ball  as  little  as  can  be  helped ;  taking 
away  about  2  inches  of  the  surlace  soil,  dear  the  principal 
roots  carefully  and  adjust  them,  and  place  a  layer  of  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  pots  best  suited  for  the  plants 
now  under  consideration  are  bulb-pots,  8  inches  in  depth  and 
5  inches  in  width  inside  measurement.  Not  less  than  1  inch 
of  the  depth  should  be  broken  pots,  a  large  piece  over  the 
hole,  and  some  smaller  upon  it,  and  1  ind^  of  the  rougher 
part  of  the  compost  over  it.  The  soil  should  be  composed 
of  hazel  loom,  and  if  it  be  turfy  and  not  less  than  three 
years  old  so  much  the  better.  It  should  not  be  sifted  but 
chopped  with  the  spade,  for  the  roots  run  more  readily 
through  it  when  it  is  porous,  and  a  more  ready  passage  for 
water  is  thus  prepared,  and  this  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance. About  one-sixth  of  sharp  sand  should  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  in  this  mixture  pot  the  bulbs, 
and  if  it  be  done  well  not  a  single  root  need  be  injured  by  the 
•peration.  The  neck  of  the  bulb  should  be  level  with  the 
top  of  the  pot,  and  the  soil  carefrdly  put  round  the  sides 
and  pressed  gently  down,  leaving  a  hollow  of  half  an  inch 
for  watering  purposes  at  the  top  of  the  pot,  the  bulb  being 
covered  to  the  neck  with  soil.  Piniah  with  a  copious  water- 
ing, and  gently  syringe  the  leaves. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  repot  plants  producing  seed,  but 
they  should  remain  in  the  quaa^^ers  which  they  previoosly 
occupied,  and  receive  only  sufficient  water  after  the  leaves 
attam  their  frill  size  to  jprevent  their  flagging.  The  pro- 
duction of  seed  never  ixgnres  the  bulbs  if  the  foregoing 
directicms  are  attended  to. 

After  potting,  presuming  that  has  been  done  when  they 
attain  their  strongest  growth,  and  whether  or  not  the  leaves 
are  at  their  strongest,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days  until  the  Check  likely  to 
result  from  the  potting  ia  got  over,  and  which  the  plants 
will  experience  if  placed  in  the  position  previously  occupied. 
When  the  dtuiger  of  a  check  is  over  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  shelf  in  Sie  frdl  sun  and  near  to  the  glass,  and  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  gradually  diminished,  but  fre- 
qnent  syringing  overhead  must  be  given  daily  for  a  month 
longer,  and  the  supply  of  water  but  little  diminished  for 
that  period.  A  month  after  the  strongest  growth  or  full 
development  no  more  or  but  few  syringings  are  needed,  and 
not  a  drop  more  water  than  enough  to  prevent  the  leaves 
flagging.  Take  no  notice  of  yellow  leaves,  only  be  careful 
that  whilst  green  the  foliage  does  not  flag  from  want  of  water. 
Continue  this  treatment  until  October  when  most  of  the 
leaves  will  have  turned  yellow ;  but  if  they  be  ^reen  do  not 
become  uneasy  about  it  if  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry.  The 
plants  at  this  time,  October,  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in 
the  stove,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  given  them  until  the 
scape  and  leaves  appear  in  the  January  or  Pebruary  follow- 
ing. Any  bulbs  that  appear  disposed  to  remain  evergreen 
should  not  be  forced  to  rest  by  withholding  water  so  that 
the  leaves  flag,  but  a  little  (and  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
will  do  it),  should  be  given  in  winter  to  prevent  their  flagging. 

The  temperature  from  January  to  June  should  range  from 
SS""  to  60%  and  it  may  rise  to  75"  or  80"  with  sun  and  abund- 
ance of  air.  From  June  to  October  from  60"*  to  66%  and  80" 
to  90°  with  sun,  will  do  them  no  harm.  Prom  October  to 
Pebruary  a  dry  atmosphere  never  below  50^,  nor  exceeding 
60**  with  flre  heat,  suits  them.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
when  the  growth  is  made  early — say,  by  Mfl(^,  and  water 
gradually  witiiheld  after  that  time,  that  the  plants  will  rest 
at  midsummer,  lose  a  number  of  their  leaves,  and  give  a 
fine  bloom  in  autumn  in  addition  to  flowering  in  spring. 
This  the  old  gardeners  termed  good  management,  but  not 
all  their  bulbs  even  did  this.  It  was  only  the  strongest,  for 
weak  bulbs  are  late  in  making  their  growth,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  ripen  rapidly.  Should  any  grower,  therefore, 
have  bulbs  that  seem  disposed  to  rest  at  midsummer, 
encourage  them  to  do  so  by  withholding  water  instead  of 
promoting  a  second  growth  by  giving  more  water  than  is 
really  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging  just  because 
a  leaf  or  two  turns  yellow.  Plants  flowering  twice  will 
make  a  second  growth,  which  must  be  well  supported  by 
liquid  manure  and  copious  watering  until  the  growth  is 
made,  when  they  are  to  be  dried  off  as  after  the  firat  flower- 
ing.—-G.  Abbbt. 

(To  he  continued.) 


FLOWEES  OP  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

FELABGOKIUMS. 

Who  is  there  that  takes  any  interest  in  this  beautiful 
summer  flower,  and  who  assists  at  those  gorgeous  displays 
and  banks  of  bloom  that  gladden  the  eyes  and  excite  the 
enthusiasm  even  of  those  "  outer  barbarians "  who  are  not 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  shape,  size,  substance,  margin, 
blotches,  spots,  texture,  &c,  on  which  the  genuine  florist 
delights  to  descant  ?  Who  does  not  recollect  that  wonder- 
ful bank  of  seedlings,  which,  in  June,  1862,  puzzled  the  brains 
and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  Judges  who  then  had  the  light 
and  easy  taak  (?)  oi^  in  little  more  than  an  hour,  deciding  on 
a  century  of  seedlings,  and  to  do  so  according  to  the  usual 
happy  arrangements  of  the  Kensington  folks,  with  the 
Pellows,  their  wives,  and  daughters,  pressing  round  them, 
and  freely  commenting  on  everything  on  which  they  were 
called  to  decide  ?  It  would  not  be  wonderfrd,  theiig  that  mis- 
takes were  made,  and  that  the  showers  of  flrst  and  second- 
dass  certificates  which  descended  then  in  no  sparing  manner 
upon  the  subjects  brought  forward  were  in  some  instances 
undeserved.    It  seem^,  I  must  own  to  it,  a  cruel  thing  to 
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have  these  poor  innocents  brooff ht  up  for  trial  after  httving 
been  so  highly  praised,  ooaxeo*  and  flattered;  but  stifi 
jiistioe  most  be  done ;  and  although  the  hansman's  office  is 
not  a  yeiy  pleasant  <me,  and  one  feeU  rather  Uke  those 
wretches,  Forrest  and  Dighton,  when  they  murdered  the 
little  princes  in  the  Tower,  yet  the  thing  must  be  done,  and 
none  the  less  so  because  uie  stamp  of  authority  has  been 
placed  upon  them ;  for  thus  the  evil  is  increased,  and  that 
which  people  will  hardly  buy  on  the  mere  recommendation  of 
the  raisers  themselves,  they  are  more  willing  to  do  when 
it  comes  winged  with  a  first  or  second-dass  certificate. 

It  is  then  of  these,  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of  1862  and 
spring  of  1863,  that  I  intend  to  speak.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  those  who  sent  them  out  I  have  been  enabled  to 
^row  them  under  my  own  eye,  and  as  I  have  watched  them 
m>m  day  to  day,  have  formed  my  opinions  concerning  them. 
These  may  be  wrong,  and  in  some  instances  may  prove  to 
be  so,  buc  they  are  none  the  less  conscientious. 

1.  Abdxns  (Beck's). — ^This  fiower  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  over.^ted ;  for  although  showy  and  brilliant  in  colour, 
it  has  not  that  size  and  substance  which  is  necessary  for  a 
first-class  flower. 

2.  Aqjlkxmnon  (Beck's). — ^A  showy  purple  variety,  some- 
what too  long  in  the  flower.    Its  habit  is  good. 

3.  Beacon  (Hoyle's). — ^This  cannot  lay  any  claim  to  being 
a  show  flower.  Its  shape  is  indifferent ;  but  it  is  very  valu- 
able for  effect,  being  quite  as  fine  as  many  of  the  French 
varieties. 

4.  Bellatbix  (Beck's). — A  very  bright  flower,  but  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  with  its  performance  this  year;  it  may 
possibly  improve. 

5.  CxNSOB  (Foster's). — A  fine  bold  flower,  excellent  for  the 
stage,  but  questionable  as  to  its  claim  to  being  a  first-class 
flower,  which  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be. 

6.  Colossus  (Hoyle's).  —  A  very  fine,  full,  rich  rose- 
coloured  fiower,  of  laige  size,  with  light  centre.  Very  striking. 

7.  EsPBBAMcx  (Beck's). — ^A  very  pretty  light  flower,  the 
white  not  pure,  but  still  of  very  nice  substance,  and  alto- 
gether pleasing. 

8.  Illuhinatob  (Foster's). — A  very  brilliant  flower,  open- 
ing wen,  very  smooth  in  substance,  shape  good,  ground 
scarlet,  with  intense  deep  blotch.  Altogether  an  excellent 
flower. 

9.  IxFBOvxvBNT  (Fostcr's). — A  very  fine  purple  fi  )wer  of 
ffood  substance,  the  top  petals  deep  maroon.  An  excellent 
flower. 

10.  Inez  (Hoyle's). — A  sort  of  painted  orange  flower,  with 
white  centre.  There  is  somethmg  very  novel  in  its  ap- 
pearance. 

11.  LoBD  Palmsbston  (Hoyle's). — I  am  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  this  flower.  Its  appearance  universally  excited 
admiration  from  the  novelty  of  its  colouring,  and  for  that  it 
must  be  retained ;  but  the  substance  and  shape  do  not  seem 
to  be  what  they  ought,  and  these  are  just  the  points  in 
which  mistakes  may  be  made.  A  flower  is  shown  off  to  its 
best  advantage ;  just  as  an  anxious  mamma  will  see  to  the 
appearance  of  her  daughter  when  she  first  "comes  out," 
so  do  these  anxious  raisers  '*  titivate "  their  flowers  very 
often,  so  that  they  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  better  than 
they  really  are. 

12.  Mekbimac  (Foster's). — A  fine  large  fiower,  opening 
well,  and  displaying  a  white  centre.  The  truss  is  large,  and 
the  plant  altogether  showy. 

13.  Obiana  (Beck's). — A  large  and  fine  fiower.  The  form 
is  excellent,  and  the  colotiring  very  bold.  It  is  altogether 
remarkably  fine. 

14.  Ottavia  (Hoyle's). — Light  flowers,  white  not  pure, 
but  pleasing  as  a  greenhouse  flower. 

15.  Pebicles  (Hoyle's). — White  flowers,  but  not  superior 
to  many  out. 

16.  EoTALTY  (Foster's). — One  of  the  best  flowers  of  the 
season.  Good  form,  colour,  and  substance  ;  lower  petals 
painted  purple,  top  petals  nearly  black;  white  centre. 
Altogether  a  very  excellent  flower. 

17.  EoTAi.  Albbbt  (Hoyle's).— a  very  flne  large  flower. 
Apt  to  crimple,  I  fancy,  <m  the  top  petals;  but  its  size  will 
make  it  coveted  by  all  growers. 

18.  BnoiNA  FoBMOSA  (Beck's). — A  very  good  flower,  fine 
form,  dark  maroon  spot.  A  very  fine  plant  for  exhibition, 
and  I  fully  expect  to  see  it  largely  used  for  tihat  purpose. 


19.  BosT  Blooxxb. — ^A  showy  flower  for  the  stage,  and 
somewhat  novel  in  colour,  but  not  an  exhibition  plant,  r  .  z 

20.  SouvxNiB  (Foster's). — ^A  painted  flower  of  large'size» 
and  very  attractive. 

21.  Tycoon  (Hoyle's). — Dark  rich-looking  flowers,  and 
very  good  shape.    One  of  the  best  dark  flowers  out.   -■*-' — ; 

22.  Vesuvius. — ^A  bright  scarlet  flower,  but  not  very  first- 
rate  in  character. 

23.  Queen  of  Whites  (Dobson's). — ^The  best  light  fiower 
of  the  season.  Ground  colour  the  purest  white,  wi&  a  beau- 
tiftd  spot.    An  excellent  fiower. 

24.  BuTTEBFLY  (Bcck's). — An  effective  flower,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  loose  and  open.  Spots  on  the  three 
lower  petals ;  top  petals  nearly  covered  with  black  blotch. 

25.  Caliban  (Beck's). — ^Very  free-blooming,  with  fine  spots. 
A  very  striking  flower. 

26.  Edith  (Hoyle's). —White  flowers,  with  lake  spots. 
Curious. 

27-  Feu  db  Joib  (Turner's). — Orange  scarlet  flowers,  with 
spots  on  all  the  petals,  whicQi  some  people  call  quiquevul- 
nerous !  save  the  mark ! 

28.  Landseeb  (Foster's). — ^A  very  fine  rich  flower.  Spots 
on  the  lower  petals,  t<^  petals  nearly  Wack.  Very  free- 
blooming. 

29.  MoNiTOB  (Foster's). — ^Fine  dark  variety.  Spots  on  all 
the  petals ;  free-blooming  and  large.    Excellent. 

Of  Fancy  Pelargoniums  I  can  say  nothing,  having  had  no 
opportunity  of  proving  them ;  but  of  the  above  I  should  be 
inclined  to  select  as  the  best  Colossus,  Illuminator,  Im- 
provement, Royalty,  Royal  Albert,  Eegina  Formosa,  Queen 
of  Whites,  Caliban,  Landseer,  and  Monitor.  And  if  some  of 
our  correspondents,  who  very  frequently  ask  for  the  names 
of  the  best  new  varieties,  would  bear  them  in  mind,  they 
might  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  writing. 

Again  do  the  raisers  of  seedlings,  Messrs.  Hoyle,  Foster, 
and  Beck,  come  forth  to  claim  our  attention.  The  flowers  of 
the  two  former  are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of 
Slough ;  and  Mr.  Beck's  in  those  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Paradise 
Nursery,  HoUoway.  I  have  not  seen  many  of  them,  but 
think  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  two  of  the  finest 
flowers  ever  seen  are  in  Mr.  Hoyle's  lot  this  year — ^I  mean 
Artist  and  Achilles. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  this  fiower  is  by  no  means 
diminished,  its  readiness  of  cultivation,  freedom  of  fiower- 
ing,  and  hardiness  of  constitution  making  it  a  favourite 
everywhere.  Wherever  the  labourer's  wife  can  put  a  flower 
in  the  window  it  is  protty  sure  to  be  a  Geranium ;  and  I  think 
that  those  who  cultivate  them  could  not  do  better  than  dis- 
tribute cuttings  of  good  sorts,  which  they  would  otherwise 
throw  away,  amongst  their  neighbours,  for  it  is  desirable  that 
they,  too,  should  have  their  eye  formed  to  see  what  is  truly 
beautiful  and  good.  I  think,  that  as  with  children  so  with 
others-rit  is  even  well  to  accustom  their  eyes  to  good  forms 
and  colouring.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  no  slight  bearing  on 
the  proverbial  good  taste  of  the  Parisians,  that  their  eye  is 
from  earliest  cluldhood  educated  to  these  things,  especially 
in  the  ready  and  free  access  that  they  have  to  works  of  art 
of  all  kinds. 

I  have  not  entered  on  the  subject  of  Zonale  or  bedding 
Pelargoniums,  but  reserve  them  for  a  separate  notice,  and 
here,  as  in  Verbenas,  a  good  deal  of  execution  must  be  done. 
— D.,  DeaL 

NEATil^SS  EVEN  IN  MIDDENS. 

"  They  manage  these  things  better  abroad,"  is  a  phrase 
one  hears  frequently  from  travelled  people,  and  in  some 
instances  they  are  right.  I  have  noticed  that  the  manure- 
heaps  on  the  Continent  are  almost  invaiiably  more  neatly 
kept  than  those  in  English  fEirmyards  and  gardens.  Passing 
along  the  Taunus  ranee  one  is  struck  with  the  peculiar 
tidiness  of  these  somewhat  offensive  ac^uncts  to  the  garden ; 
the  servants  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  making  the  heaps  as 
ornamental  as  possible.  A  sketch  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
simplest  plan  to  give  your  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  done,  but  failing  that,  I  will  try  to  make  it  as 
comprehensible  as  I  can. 

The  men  first  throw  all  the  short  stuff  in  a  heap,  and  then 
mark  a  line  all  round  in  which  to  place  the  long  litter ;  this 
latter,  having  brought  the  ends  some  way  over  the  proposed 
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edge  of  the  heap*  they  doable  back  neatly  over  the  fbrk- 
head  e,  in  the  same  manner  as  onr  grooms  do  when  they 
make  up  the  horses'  beds.  The  straw,  being  folded  back, 
must  be  kept  in  its  place  by  some  weight,  either  a  plank 
or  a  few  bricks,  until  the  next  layer  is  placed  upon  it.  The 
whole  may  be  made  more  or  less  artistic  according  to  the 
fkncy  and  capabilities  of  the  person  who  arranges  it.  In  the 
summer  a  little  earth  is  thrown  on  the  top,  and  Melons, 
Gourds,  or  Pumpkins  planted,  which  look  well,  and  are 
besides  very  useful. 

Without  at  all  wishing  to  "put  down"  our  English  gar- 
deners, I  must  say  I  never  yet  saw  a  compost  or  manure- 
heap  that  was  either  ornamental  or  even  neat  here  at  home, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  otherwise. — Patelin. 


LIFTING  AND  INAECHUSTG  YUSTES. 

PEACH  TBBBS   IN   POTS  AND  llf   HAimf  DISTAICTS. 

A  COBBS8PONOEKT  ("  W.  E.  M.,  Lancashire**),  will  find 
the  first  question  discussed  in  the  Journal  of  November 
10th,  1863,  page  865,  to  which  he  is  referred,  in  preference 
to  going  fully  into  the  matter  again.  With  regard  to  the 
instructions  g^ven  in  the  two  works  to  which  •*  W.  E.  M." 
refers,  he  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  simply  shifting  a  Vine,  or  any  other  firuit-bearing 
plant  from  one  pot  to  another,  or  in  planting  a  young  Vine 
with  the  object  of  getting  the  finest  possible  growth  the 
same  season,  from  lifting  c^d  Vines  and  renewing  the  border 
with  the  double  object  of  both  improving  the  Vines  and  not 
losing  a  year's  crop.  To  simply  shift  any  blossom  or  fruit- 
bearing  plant  late  in  autumn  with  the  view  of  tavouring  its 
fruitiuhiess,  or  to  get  it  to  set  its  fruit  either  more  certainly 
or  strongly  would  be  opposed  to  the  experience  of  pot-cul- 
ture in  general,  as  well  as  to  sound  principles ;  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  because  Mr.  Bivers  has  found  thiis  out  that  he  re- 
commends the  discontinuance  of  autumn  potting,  and  in 
the  case  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots  he  is  well  entitled  to 
a  hearing.  To  obtain  a  fine,  healthy  growth  from  a  young 
Vine  the  same  year  it  is  planted,  there  is  no  better  time 
than  May  to  plant,  particularly  if  the  roots  are  to  be  all 
outside.  To  plant  and  force  on  sooner  would  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  so  fine  a  Vine  that  same  year,  and  can  only  be 
recommended  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  woric  the 
Vines  quickly  round  into  early  forcing,  and  then  the  roots 
should  be  partially,  at  least,  inside.    Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a 

feneral  way.  May  is  to  be  recommended  in  pi'eference  to 
[arch  or  April,  because  by  waiting  there  is  more  naturfkl 
warmth  in  the  soil,  and  a  greater  deposition  in  the  Vine  to 
growth  without  being  for^d  by  a  gre&tesr  amount  of  arti- 
ficial heat.  But  where  the  object  is  to  make  Vines  bear 
trmt  the  summer  after  they  are  lifted,  the  case  is  very 
different.  To  take  the  case  of  young  Vines,  even  if  they 
are  entirely  shaken  out,  ten  chances  to  one  but  eveiy  bund^ 
will  "wire,"  or  run  to  daspers  instead  of  coming  into 
bloom.  The  same  Vines,  on  tiie  other  hand,  if  plan^  the 
previous  autumn,  would  establish  themselves  and  bear  fruit 
to  a  certainty  the  next  summer.  Therefore,  it  is,  that 
when  the  securing  of  a  crop  is  an  object  we  have  recom- 
mended early  autumn,  before  the  leaves  and  roots  cease 
their  frmctions,  as  the  best  time  for  lifting  old  Vines  and 
renewing  the  border.  If  left  till  spring  there  are  ten  chances 
to  one  against  a  crop,  as  compared  to  autumn-lifting. 
Moreover,  when  lifted  in  autumn  the  Vines  will  be  in  much 
finer  coDdition  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  than  if 
the  operation  were  delayed  till  spring.  Of  course,  there  are 
cases  where  autumn-lifling  cannot  l^  carried  out,  and  then 
spring  is  the  next  best  time,  so  that  now  our  correspondent 
must  be  guided  by  his  desires  as  to  the  loss  of  a  crop.  In 
the  spring  the  chances  are  against  a  crop.  In  autumn  he 
may  succeed  in  obtaining  a  fair  crop  the  following  season, 
as  many  have  done  before  now. 

The  top  eye  of  your  pot  Vine  will,  undoubtedly,  give  you 
the  finest  shoot  for  inarching ;  but  if  the  fruit  of  the  pot 
Vine  is  considered  of  importance,  we  would  rather  let  one  of 
the  lower  eyes  grow  away  without  stopping  it,  and  take  it 
for  the  inajrch.  The  top  eye,  if  allowed  to  grow  away 
vigorously,  will  considerably  rob  the  fruit-bearing  growths 
b^w.  To  do  the  inarch  the  gfreatest  justice  the  top  eye 
would  be  best;  to  do  the  crop  on  the  pot  Vine  the  like 


justice,  it  would  be  best  to  take  a  shoot  from  an  eye  lower 
down«  and  stop  the  top  bud  after  it  has  grown  tiiree  or  four 
joints.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  succeed  in 
getting  a  good  inarch  and  a  good  crop  from  the  same  Vine* 
and  we  would  recommend  you,  with  tnat  olject  in  view,  not 
to  inarch  the  top  shoot,  but  to  keep  it  stopped  dose  in  to  a 
few  joints. 

To  force  your  Peaches  and  Nectarines  successfhll^,  re- 
member that  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed  in  setting  a 
crop  by  forcing  gently  than  by  a  high  temperature.  Do 
not  exceed  4ff  to  45**  till  the  buds  are  showing  the  colour  of 
the  flower ;  then  if  the  weather  is  not  very  cold  raise  to  5(P  at 
night,  with  from  6*  to  8**  more  by  day.  Do  not  use  the 
syringe  so  freely  as  you  propose,  rather  sprinkle  the  path 
than  apply  much  water  to  your  trees,  and  when  opening 
into  bloom  they  must  have  a  circulation  of  dry  air  about 
them,  without  any  application  of  moisture,  till  they  have  set 
and  are  swelling  their  fhiit. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  rules  as  to  how  often  they 
should  be  watered.  Give  it  just  often  enough  to  prevent  the 
soil  from  becoming  dry  on  the  one  hand,  and  not  to  keep  it 
too  wet  on  the  other.  Either  extreme  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  For  the  production  of  early  crops  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  we  consider  the  pot  system  a  precarious  one, 
and  no  gardener  who  has  an  early  and  coutinuoua  lanre 
supply  of  the  finest  fruit  to  furnish  with  the  least  possiUe 
expense,  and  the  greatest  certainty,  ever  attempts  to  do  so 
from  trees  in  pots.  Pot  fruit  trees  are  weU  enough  in  their 
own  niche,  but  they  have  been  far  too  much  made  ot,  We 
would  advise  you,  if  you  wish  for  good  early  Peaches  with 
the  greatest  certainty  and  least  expense,  to  plant  your  trees 
out,  and  train  them  near  the  light  or  gla!ss. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  Peach  in  rainy  districta* 
it  is  our  opinion  that  weU-ripened  wood  will  carry  a  crop 
through  more  severe  spring  frosts  than  wood  that  is  badly 
ripened.  We  have  had  striking  proo&  of  this  several  times. 
In  the  autumn  of  1858,  we  transplanted  a  large  tree  from 
one  of  our  Peach-houses  on  to  the  open  walls.  It  had  well- 
ripened  wood  and  fine  prominent  buds,  and  it  was  the  only 
tree  on  the  same  wall  that  carried  through  a  crop  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Finely-ripened  trees  from  the  neighbourhood 
oi  London  have  frequently  set  their  fruit  with  greater 
freedom  the  spring  after  they  were  planted  than  others  that 
made  their  wood  in  a  colder  climate.  To  a  certain  extent* 
if  this  be  correct,  the  gardeners  are  right,  inasmuch  as  your 
trees  are  not  in  so  good  a  condition  to  bear  with  spring 
frosts  as  others  are  in  localities  where  the  wood  npens 
better,  and  where  they  have  equal  visitations  of  spring 
frosts.  The  frY>st  does  its  work  all  the  easier  on  account 
of  your  blooms  being  weaker,  and  more  likely  to  be  cut  cdL 

To  remedy  the  evil  you  should  avoid  rich  borders,  as 
being  productive  of  sti'oug  wood,  which  is  less  likely  to  be 
lipeiS&d  in  autumn.  Well-drained,  shallow  borders  would 
give  less  vigorous  wood,  which  requires  less  sun  to  ripen  it. 
This  in  sudi  localities,  in  cox^unction  with  protection  at 
night  in  spring,  would  be  the  condition  most  likely  to  insure 
success.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  are  but  few 
localities  in  Britain  where  coverings  of  glass  would  not  in 
the  course  of  years  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  there 
con  be  no  doubt  such  are  the  most  effectual  remedy  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  evil.  Unless  when  subject  to  the  grossest 
mismanagement.  Peaches  ai-e  sure  to  bear  well  and  regularly 
under  glass,  and  from  our  own  experience  and  observation 
it  matters  very  little  about  the  soil  they  are  then  planted 
in,  provided  it  is  not  grossly  enriched.  The  finest  crops  of 
Peaches  that  we  have  ever  seen  have  been  from  trees  under 
a  glass  screen,  growing  in  a  poor,  hungry,  gravelly  soU* 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure,  four  best  panacea 
for  Lancashire,  and  all  other  cold,  dull,  wet  districts — ^is 
glass,  glass. — ^D.  Thomson. 


MILTON  HOUSE. 

AvoNa  gardens  worth  seeing  in  Northamptonshire,  it 
would  be  ux^'ust  to  omit  that  at  Milton  House,  near  Peter- 
borough, the  seat  of  the  late  Earl  FitzwiUiam  and  now  of 
the  £bn.  George  FitzwiUiam.  The  visitor  will  find  the 
gardener,  Mr.  W.  Worraker,  a  most  obliging  doerone  and 
a  true  lover  of  hia  profession.    There  is  a  grand  old-fiMhionad 
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itove  VK^  a  ooUeotioB  of  Orobids  ADdFersB  intheh^beet 
enltivation;  DendrolMtnn  nobile  oovering  a  piece  of  wall  at 
least  6  feet  square,  and  LeeHa  aneeps  in  bo  large  a  pot  that 
tiie  tittt  9hm  will  take  it  into  a  tab.  Alooasia  metaUioa 
has  gprown  and  flowered  well  here  during  the  last  sommer. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  object  is  an  immense  and  per- 
fectly symmetrical  specimen  of  Dicksonia  antarctica^  the 
size  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  takes 
six  men  to  lift  it.  Though  one  or  two  of  the  tree  Ferns  at 
Kew  slightly  erceed  iJiis  in  size,  they  will  bear  no  comparison 
•with  it  in  regularity  of  form;  a  drawing  alone  could  do 
justice  to  it.  There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  hardy  Ferns : 
among  which  Me  prominent  large  qualities  of  Adiantum 
pedatum,  Ono<dea  sensibilis,  and  Striithiopteris  genttamca. 
Hilton  WM  one  of  the  first  places  at  whinh  Orchids  were 
grown  in  England,  and  it  is  not  now  in  the  background, 
-although  its  means  and  appliances  are  not  in  any  degree 
modernised.— W.  T.  Gates,  PeterbarougK 


LATE  ]\rELONS. 


Wk  have  our  early  and  late-keeping  Grapes,  the  same  of 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  and  many  other  fruits,  why  not  our 
early  and  late-keeping  Melons  ? 

A- good-flavoured  Melon  at  Christmas  would  not  be  other- 
wise than  appreciated,  and  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  raisers  and  importers  of  new  varieties  to  secure 
one  of  good  keeping  properties. 

That  the  Melon  season  can  be  considorably  prolonged  I 
had  ample  proof  last  year.  We  have  three  span -roofed  pits 
at  this  place  of  good-sized  dimensions,  from  which  pits  I  suc- 
ceeded in  furnishing  my  employer's  table  more  or  less  for 
seven  months,  commencing  cutting  in  June,  late  in  com- 
parison to  some  growers,  and  sending  up  the  last  fruit  ou 
January  12th,  1S64. 

I  think  it  quite  possible  to  have  Molons  nine  months  out 
of  the  twelve  with  properly  constructed  pits,  well  heated  for 
the  earliest  ciopa, 

I  find  a  great  difference  in  the  good  keeping  properties  of 
Melons.    Gem,  a  scarlet  flesh,  proved  the  worst  keeper  I 

grew,  splitting  open,  and  speedily  decaying.  The  Green- 
eshed  section  were  far  the  best  keepers  grown  by  mo. 
Some  argue  that  a  Melon  is  comparatively  flavourless 
except  in  summer  and  early  autumn.  In  contradiction  of 
such  an  opinion  I  can  state  that  the  fruits  furnished  by  me 
in  November  and  December  were  of  good  flavour,  as  my 
enrployer  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge. 

He  who  succeeds  in  raising  a  resdly  good-flavoured  Melon 
possessing  the  desideratum  of  hanging  plump  until  Clirist- 
mas  would  justly  be  entitled  to  as  much  praise  as  he  who 

gave  us  Lady  Downes*  Grape.  —  John  Edlington,  Crom 
asUe, 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  WAY  OF  HEATING 
•BEDS  BY  HOT-WATEE  PIPES? 

Thx  above  is  the  title  given  to  some  remarks  at  page  514 
by  "  W.  W/*  Having  hiul  some  experience  in  heatmg  beds, 
&,,  1  may  at  once  state  tha4i  it  has  been  the  revei*se  of 
what  **W.  W."  antioipatesk  and  with  your  permission  I  will 
give  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Thirteen  years  ago  there  were  built  here  four  pits,  each 
32  feet  long  and  4  wide,  for  growing  Asparagus,  Sea-kale, 
and  Bhubarb.  They  were  situated  two  on  each  side  of  a 
store,  and,  together  with  other  pits,  they  are  heated  from 
the  boiler  which  heats  the  stove.  There  are  two-inch  flow 
and  jetom  pipes  in  each  on  the  same  plan  as  *'  W.  W.'s  " 
section  a  (which  he  condemns),  with  the  addition  <^  wooden 
shatters  4  feet  high,  hinged  at  the  bottom,  and  opening 
ImdL  from  the  top.  The  pits  are  partiy  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  chamber  where  the  pipes 
are  is  15  inches  deep,  being  formed  of  Caxthness  pavement 
8  indies  thick,  and  supported  along  the  centre  with  brick 
pien.  On  the  top  of  ^e  pavement  are  placed  broken  bricks 
to  ihm  ihickBess  of  8  in<^aMi  for  drainage,  and  above  this,  soil 
to  thA  depth  of  2  feet  8  indies. 

The  Aspsorsftus  plants  which  were,  perhaps,  twenty  years 
old,  I  lifted  -men  in  Ml  foliage  in  the  end  of  June,  taking 
oaxe  to  preserve  good  baUs,  and  I  planfaid  tliem  in  tke  pits. 


giving  a  good  watering  and  carefully  tying  up  i^  stems 
to  a  stake.  These  pliu^  did  so  weU  that,  whenever  I  had 
occasion  to  make  new  plantations  of  Asparagus  in  the  gar- 
den, I  have  always  lifted  the  pUnts  when  in  full  foliage,  and 
I  have  never  failed ;  but  whenever  I  lifted  plants  in  winter 
or  spring  I  never  was  successful,  almost  every  plant  dying. 
I  would  staxmgly  recommend  this  plan  to  any  one  who  findis 
a  difficulty  in  renewing  beds  of  Asparagus. 

The  Asparagus  was  forced  to  come  in  during  the  first 
week  in  March  in  the  first  year,  and  at  the  same  time  every 
year  since.  From  each  stool  we  cut  five  shoots,  strong,  and 
of  fine  flavour  and  colour,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions,  by  folding  back  the  shutters. 

The  water  is  only  allowed  to  circulate  in  the  pipes  for 
two  weeks,  and  this  is  all  the  heat  which  is  required  to 
bring  the  Asparagus  in  at  that  season.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  forcing  it  earlier,  but  it  would  be  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  plants  every  year.  The  shoots,  which  are  left  to 
grow  to  form  roots  and  stems  for  the  following  year,  have 
been  on  two  or  three  occasions  iniured  by  frost  in  May,  wh&a. 
they  were  18  inches  high,  notwithstanding  that  the  shutters 
were  on. 

The  Khubarb  and  Sea-kale  were  planted  in  the  pits  in  the 
autumn,  and  both  did  well ;  but  the  Asparagus  far  exceed- 
ing our  expectations,  the  Rhubarb  was  taken  up  and  the  pit 
filled  with  Asparagus,  and  I  found  I  could  g^row  more  Sea- 
kaJe  in  the  same  space  by  taking  up  the  roots  from  the 
garden,  and  forcing  them  in  the  pit,  placing  them  so  doedy 
together  as  to  allow  just  enough  room  for  the  blanched 
stem  to  come  to  maturity.  When  Sea-kale  forcing  is  finished 
the  pit  is  filled  with  bedding  stuff;  and  when  this  is  planted 
out  the  pit  is  used  for  growing  Mushrooms  during  the 
summer,  and  a  better  place  for  doing  so  I  could  not  desire, 
as  we  have  complete  command  over  the  Mushrooms ;  for  if 
the  heat  caused  by  the  natural  decomposition  of  the  dung 
should  fail  before  the  spawn  has  fully  ran,  the  hot  water  & 
allowed  to  circulate  for  a  short  time  soon  puts  all  right. 

Although  the  pipes  in  these  pits  are  placed  within  2  inches 
of  each  other  along  the  centre  of  the  pit,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible difl'erence  in  the  eariiness  of  the  Asparagus  in  the 
centre  of  the  pit,  right  above  the  pipes,  as  compared  with 
that  at  the  sides,  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  only  at  times  that 
the  Sea-kale  and  Mushrooms  are  affected  by  the  pipes 
below  them,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  pipes  are  not  in  con- 
tact with  the  pavement.  In  the  chamber  the  temperature 
is  the  same  in  every  part,  except  in  close  proximity  to  the 
pipes.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  two-inch  pipes 
would  heat  a  spaoe  double  the  size  with  ease. 

On  this  plan,  then,  of  having  the  pipes  in  a  chamber,  and 
in  no  way  in  contact  with  the  material  to  be  heated,  the 
whole  width  of  the  beds  can  be  heated  to  the  same  tempe- 
rature, with  the  exception  of  about  2  inches  at  each  side  of 
the  bed,  where  the  soil  comes  in  contact  with  the  side  walls ; 
while  the  plan  represented  by  "  W.  W.'s  **  section  b  would 
only  heat  the  soil  right  above  the  chamber,  but  would  be 
better  than  either  section  c  or  d,  as  I  have  proved  by  ex- 
perience. Wherever  the  soil,  dinkers,  gravel,  or  any  other 
material  comes  in  contact  with  the  pipes,  the  heat  is  carried 
upwards,  and  only  extends  horizontally  to  a  very  short  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  pipe. 

I  have  a  border  inside  a  span-roofod  house  planted  with 
Vines,  which  was  at  first  diambered  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  Vines  in  pots ;  but  as  the  Vines  were  to  be  planted 
out,  and  not  having  depth  enough  for  soil  above  the  pipes, 
I  removed  the  pavement,  and  covered  the  pipes  with  drain- 
tiles  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  burned,  making  the 
drainage  with  broken  drain-tiles  in  the  same  way  as  shown  in 
**  W.  W.'s  '*  section  c.  I  find  that  the  heat  does  not  extend 
more  than  6  inches  on  each  side  of  the  pipes ;  while  the 
roots  in  the  centre  would  be  burned  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
heat  all  tho  soil  to  the  sides.  And  I  can  assure  "  W.  W." 
fr'om  experience  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines  do  get  into 
danger,  and  are  destroyed,  while  when  chambered  they  are 
in  no  danger  whatever. 

As  to  section  d,  numbers  of  gard^iers  will  have  experienced 
that  when  a  hot  pipe  passes  f^brough  soil  and  a  thermometer 
is  placed  a  foot  away  from  the  p^)e,  it  will  not  indicate  that 
it  derives  much  heat  from  the  pipe. 

If  "  W.  W."  turns  to  Trb  Joubkix  of  Horticttltubs, 
VoL  III.,  page  216,  be  will  tb»re  find  asection  showing  how 
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the  vinery-borders  are  heated  at  this  place.  The  piping 
passes  from  the  boiler  82  feet  oat  to  the  front  wall  of  the 
diamber,  passing^  along^  within  2  feet  of  it  to  the  ftirther  end, 
and  alone  the  front  of  the  oateide  wall  of  the  yineiy,  16  feet 
from  the  back  wall,  and  then  to  the  boiler,  heating  a  chamber 
with  upwards  of  1000  square  feet  of  surface.  Over  the  whole 
of  that  surfiice  there  is  not  one  degree  of  difference  in  the 
temperature  even  if  it  is  tried  just  above  where  the  pipe 
enters  frt>m  the  boiler,  because  the  pipes  are  not  in  contact 
with  the  pavement,  and  the  whole  air  is  heated  alike,  and 
parts  wiili  its  heat  equaUy  under  all  tiie  soil ;  while,  if  on 
any  of  the  plans  of  "  W.  W.,"  with  the  exception  of  a,  a 
space  extending,  perhaps  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the  pipe 
would  only  be  heated,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  soil  would  not 
be  affected  in  the  least  by  the  pipes. 

I  might  enlarge  on  this  subject  at  considerable  length 
were  I  disposed  to  enter  into  the  theory,  but  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  convince  any  one  of  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tempting to  heat  large  surfaces  of  soil  by  any  other  means 
than  chambering.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  views  held  by 
"  W.  W."  and  Mr.  Fish,  as  I  h^  the  same  myself  at  one 
time,  and  many  more  equally  erroneous.  When  those  cham- 
bers were  made  I  had  pipes  inserted  down  through  the  soil 
where  I  could  pour  water  down  and  so  wet  the  pavement, 
especially  above  the  pipes ;  but  I  find  this  unnecessaiy,  the 
pavement  being  at  all  times  kept  moist  enough  from  the 
moisture  within  the  chamber.  —  Ai^x.  Shxassb,  Tester 
Gprdens, 


for  home  oonsumptioii  shonld  be  stcnred  in  a  rather  dry  ^^ 
well-ventilated  place ;  axid  those  intended  for  sale  are  placed 
in  cazdboazd  hmDM  lined  with  tissne-paper.  A  few  laurel 
leaves  put  in  the  boxes  will  give  the  fruit  an  agreeaUe 
perftune.' 
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DEYING  PLUMS. 

Thbsb  are  some  species  of  Plums  appropriate  for  this 

process,  and  a  correspondent  in  Tasmania  has  selected  the 

best,  and  planted  three  hundred  of  them.    He  has  in  hie 

orchard  Quetscho  d'ltalie,  Quetsche  de  St.  Martin,  Knight's 

Late  Qreen  Drying,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Angelina  Burdett, 

French  Prune,  Black  German  Prune,  Bed  German  Prune, 

and  Prune  d'Agen.    Our  correspondent's  family  can  make 

fancy  boxes;  and  he  thinks,  and  we  agree  in  so  think- 
ing, that  he  can  carry  on  a  trade  in  dried  Plums  if  he  can 

succeed  in  the  process  of  drying  them.    The  following  is  all 

the  information  we  can  give  on  the  subject : — 
<*The  Plums,  gathered  when  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree, 

are  laid  separately  on  frames,  or  sieves  made  of  wickerwork 

or  laths,  and  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  sun,  till  they 

become  as  soft  as  ripe  Medlars.    When  this  is  the  case,  they 

are  put  into  a  spent  oven,  shut  up  quite  dose,  and  left  there 

for  twenty-four  hours ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and,  the 

oven  having  been  slightly  reheated,  are  again  put  in  when 

it  is  slightly  warmer  than  it  was  before.     The  next  day 

they  are  again  taken  out,  and  turned  by  slighUy  shaking 
the  sieves.    The  oven  is  heated  again ;  they  are  put  in  a 

third  time,  the  oven  being  considerably  hotter  than  it  was 

the  second  time.    After  remaining  twenty-four  hours,  they 

are  taken  out,  and  left  tiU  they  get  quite  cold.  They  are 
then  rounded,  an  operation  which  is  perfonned  by  turning 
the  stone,  without  breaking  the  skin,  and  pressing  the  two 
ends  together  between  the  thumb  and  finger.  They  are 
next  put  upon  sieves,  whieh  are  then  placed  in  an  oven  horn 
which  the  bread  has  just  been  drawn,  and  the  door  having 
been  dosed,  the  crevices  are  cemented  round  with  clay.  An 
hour  afterwards,  the  Plums  are  taken  out,  and  the  oven  is 
shut  up  with  a  cup  of  water  in  it  for  about  two  hours. 
When  the  water  is  so  warm  as  just  to  bear  the  finger  in  it, 
the  Prunes  are  again  placed  in  the  oven,  and  left  there  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  the  operation  is  finished;  and  they 
are  put  loosely  into  small,  lox:^g^,  and  rather  deep  boxes  for 
sale"— (Thompson's  Oardener's  Aeeigtant.) 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  translate  the  following  from 
M.  P.  Tonnes'  "  Notice  sur  Prune  d'Agen :" 

"The  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in  the  end  of  July;  that  which 
is  first  ready  being  generally  the  most  imperfect.  Eeed  or 
lath  hurdles  are  prepared  beforehand,  and  placed  beneath 
the  trees  at  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground,  those  made  of 
laths  being  covered  with  straw.  As  the  fruits  fall  from  the 
trees  they  are  carried  away,  and  allowed  to  sweat  for  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  an  oven,  the  heat 

of  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  which  is  required  in  baking  cated  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Magasine,"  drawings  and  descrip- 
bread.  Tins  baking  having  been  repeated  three  separate  tions  of  a  new  verge-cutter,  and  a  tub  suitable  ft»  the  growth 
tunes,  the  Prunes  will  be  dned  suffidently  for  sale.    Those  |  of  Oranges  or  other  large  shrubs. 


THE  WHITE  PINE  (Piiays  stbobus), 

FOS  SAKDT  OS  POOS  SOILS. 

Wn  clip  the  following  from  the  MaeeaekuMetU  Plowman^  and 
think  it  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  That  the  tree  does 
splendidly  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  poor  sandy  soil  on 
the  shares  of  Lake  Michigan,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
When  it  is  young  and  has  plenty  of  room  to  expand  its 
lower  branches,  it  also  forms  a  handsome  tree,  and  wiU 
grow  findy  where  the  Norway  Spruce  will  scarody  exist. 

The  tme  way  to  obtain  good  thrifty  trees  on  poor  soils  is 
to  plant  them  quite  smalL  Especially  is  this  true  of  tiiose 
taken  from  the  wood,  or  where  they  have  not  been  recently 
transplanted. — ^E.  S. 

"  In  a  recent  journey  through  some  parts  of  Plymouth 
county,  in  this  State,  we  observed  numerous  lots  of  thrif^ 
White  Pines,  of  recent  growfAi,  which  have  '  come '  in  upon 
pastures  that  were  old  and  worn  out  by  neglect  and  over- 
stocking twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Too  poor  to  pay  for 
keeping  the  fences  in  repair  as  a  range  for  cattle,  their 
owners  have  ceased  to  use  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
Nature  has  resumed  her  primeval  sway  to  gooa  purpose.  In 
a  few  years  these  lands  will  be  of  gpreat  value  for  the  wood 
and  timber  which  can  be  taken  from  them,  and  they  are 
paying  now,  by  the  rapid  growth  which  they  make  annually, 
a  profit  to  the  farmer,  if  not  as  great  as  his  best  lands,  at 
least  one  that  is  &r  greater  than  when  he  half  starved  lus 
cattle  by  pasturing  tnom,  or  wasted  his  manure  by  attempts 
to  raise  com.  Bye,  and  Potatoes. 

"  Nature  is  a  good  schoolmaster,  and  if  those  whose  life 
brings  them  into  daily  communion  with  her  would  pay  more 
heed  to  her  suggestions  and  teachings,  there  would  be  many 
a  barren  spot  made  beautiful  and  productive,  which  now 
yidds  nothing  of  any  value,  and  is  only  a  blenush  to  the 
landscape.    The  lesson  taught  by  these  growing  Pines  upon 
the  sandy  plains  of  the  old  colony  is  full  of  instruction,  and 
contains  a  hint  by  which  all  the  possessors  of  such  lands 
may  realise  rich  returns  of  pleasure  and  profit.    Oa»sional 
bare  spots  indicate,  that  though  able  and  willing  to  work. 
Nature  is  sometimes,  like  other  good  husbandmen,  short 
of  seed,  and  it  becomes  those  who  can  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  growing  plantation  of  good  timber,  upon  lands 
that  are  now  utterly  useless  for  ordmary  farming  purposes, 
to  frimish  a  supply.    The  present  is  a  suitable  time  for 
planting  the  seeds  of  all  the  coniferous  family  of  the  forest 
trees ;  but  as  the  White  Pine  ripens  in  Aug^ust,  th^  can 
only  be  obtained  now  at  the  seed-stores.    A  very  slight  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  with  the  plough,  or  even  with  the  hanow 
alone,  will  reward  the  husbandman  most  abundantly  for  his 
labour. 

"  Some  of  the  enterprising  farmers  in  that  vicinity  have 
already  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  Nature  a  lift»  by 
sowing  plantations  of  Pines,  and  hAve  met  with  most  grati- 
fying success ;  and  we  hope  Ijiere  are  more  who  wiU  be  en- 
couraged by  their  example,  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
dothing  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  with  beauty  and 
abundwice." — (Prairie  Farmer,) 


Death  of  Mb.  Chablbs  McImtosh. — ^We  regret  having 
to  announce  the  loss  of  another  distinguished  gardener. 
Mr.  Mcintosh  died  at  his  residence  near  Edinburgh,  on 
the  9th  instant.  He  was  bom  in  1794,  at  Abercaim^,  in 
Perthshire.  After  serving  as  head  gardener  to  the  Marquis 
of  Breadalbane,  Sir  T.  Baring,  Prince  Leopold,  and  finaUv  the 
Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  Mr.  Mcintosh  became  a  proferaumal 
landscape  gardener.  He  has  been  long  and  favourably  known 
as  a  writer  on  horticultural  subjects,  his  first  work,  "The 
Practical  Gardener  and  Modem  Horticulturist,"  being  pub- 
lished in  1828,  and  his  last  and  longest  work,  "  The  Book  of 
the  Garden,"  in  1863 ;  but  as  far  back  as  1826  he  commnni- 
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Xat.  54*  26' 52"  Korth.    Long.  «•  17' 66- Wett    Height 

above  tea  lerel,  190  feet. 
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FAILUBES  IN  PEACH  CULTUBE. 

I  HAYS  Ibr  yean  been  oonyinoed  that  nearly  all  our  failures 
in  Peadi  tree  management  have  been  owing  to  atmoepherio 
caneee ;  and  the  qoestion  axiaes  in  my  mind.  In  what  manner 
doea  the  atmoaphere  affoct  the  Peach  tree*  and  does  it 
prodaoe  any  irregularity  in  the  stock  ?  I  have  recently  seen 
an  important  article  in  another  periodical,  making  scmie 
inquiries  and  suggestions  respecting  the  beneficial  results 
which  arise  frvmi  having  exotics  grafted  upon  stocks  which 
are  hardier  than  the  plant  itsel£  I  admit  that  there  is 
much  in  this ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  every  cultivator  of  the 
Peach  tree,  that  if  it  is  pafted  on  a  stock  which  is  more 
hacdy  than  itself,  any  fiulnre  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
stock  is  very  rare.  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  tree  at  a 
little  above  the  graft  swell  to  an  unnatural  thickness  as 
oom}>ared  wiUi  the  stock,  but  I  do  not  recollect  of  any 
instance  in  which  this  circumstance  had  a  decidedly  in- 
jurious tendency.  Peach  and  orchard  houses  are  advocated 
for  various  reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  the  <^>erator  can 
have  the  roots  more  under  control,  particulariy  as  regards 
moisture,  at  alt  seasons.  The  Peadi  (though  growing  on  a 
stock  of  a  hardier  nature  than  itself),  the  Nectarine,  Apricot, 
and  some  of  the  better  dass  of  Pears,  are  much  better  of 
having  the  cold  autumn  rains  and  winter  snows  k^t  en- 
tirely off  their  roots ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  consider  all  the  evU  is  not  having 
proper  control  over  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  roots  are  growing,  although  I  freely  admit 
that  there  is  much  in  this  part  of  the  sutrject  which  urgently 
demands  more  extended  and  closer  investigation. 

The  points  which  I  wish  to  bring  forward,  and  from  which 
I  have  drawn  some  of  my  reasons  for  considering  the  general 
flulures  of  late  years  in  growing  Peach  trees  up<m  the  open 
walls  to  arise  from  atmospheric  influences,  are  these: — I  have 
lived  in  different  parts  of  the  country  widely  apart,  and  have 
had  very  different  soils  to  operate  upon.  I  have  had  a  very 
stiff  brick  loam,  which  became  liable  to  bind  and  crack  during 
the  hot  weather  in  summer;  and  I  have  had  a  rich  fr«e  loam 
which  never  became  cracked  as  the  former  did,  and  this  soil 
was  resting  upon  an  open  and  rather  slaty  kind  of  stone 
which  at  idl  seasons  secured  good  drainage,  and  the  crops 
seldom  if  ever  suffered  from  dry  weather  in  summer — at  least 
not  nearly  so  much  as  they  will  do  in  either  gravelly,  chalky, 
or  clay  soils.  Daring  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  in 
all  the  different  soils  in  which  I  have  seen  the  Peach  culti- 
vated against  the  open  walls,  the  trees  have  more  or  less 
presented  a  very  unsatisfactory  appearance.  I  have  seen  them 
where  much  trouble  was  bestowed  upon  them  in  covering  at 
night  and  uncovering  in  the  morning,  and  where  sometimes 
the  protection  would  be  allowed  to  remain  down  during  the 
daytime  when  there  were  heavy  cold  showers.  I  have  also 
seen  used  a  wide  board  fitstened  upon  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  projectinpf  12  or  14  inches  over  the  trees,  and  from 
this  a  double  fold  of  netting  was  hung  down  almost  perpen- 
dicularly, and  when  the  leaves  were  well  formed  one  of  the 
nets  was  then  removed.  I  have  likewise  seen  employed  a 
shading  of  roughly-spun  straw  ropes.  A  projecting  board 
was  made  firm  to  something  at  about  a  foot  frrom  the  top  of 
the  wall,  and  at  4  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  ground  so  as  to  stand  3  feet  high.  Alon|^  the 
tops  of  these  uprights  was  nailed  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  few 
slight  poles  to  rest  upon.  A  naU  was  driven  into  each  of 
these  to  prevent  their  slipping  down.  A  few  very  slight 
pieces  were  tied  across  these  poles,  then  roughly-made  straw 
ropes  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  near  the 
top  of  the  upright  stakes.  Now,  however  weU  the  above 
contrivances  may  have  answered  for  partially  protecting  the 
trees  when  in  blossom  and  setting  their  fruit,  and  however 
economical  some  of  them  may  be  considered,  yet  I  may 
affirm  that  most  practical  men  have  found  their  Peach  trees 
exhibiting  signs  of  suffering  at  a  much  later  period  of  the 
season ;  yes,  perhaps  six  weeks  or  even  two  months  after 
all  the  coverings  are  laid  aside  for  the  season.  Who  has 
not  observed  in  July  or  Aug^ust  some  young  and  healthy 
Peach  trees  suddenly  lose  many  of  their  leaves,  this  loss 
being  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  a  quantity  of  reddish 
or  rusty  brown  blotches  on  the  younger  wood,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  latter  will  exude  more  or  less  of  a  gommy 
subHance,  thus  evidently  showing  the  vital  energies  of  the 
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tree  have  been  very  seriously  affected  ?  Another  evil  which 
Peach  trees  sometimes  suffer  frc»n  about  the  same  period  of 
the  season,  is  that  the  young  wood,  though  it  has  grown  well 
and  is  to  iJl  appearance  healthy,  will  suddenly  beoome 
<x>yered,  more  or  less,  with  a  white  woolly  substance  which 
adheres  fiimly  to  the  bark.  Often,  as  in  the  former  case, 
this  mildewed  li^pearance  wiU  be  accompanied  by  a  partial 
&lling-off  of  the  leaves.  How  do  such  evils  arise  F  Ajre 
they  due  to  imperfect  root-action,  or  to  atmospheric  causes  ? 
Upon  these  questions  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  are  heldj  and  without  attempting  to  anticipate 
i^iat  others  may  bring  forward,  I  will  state  that  my  ob- 
servations and  experience  lead  me  to  the  conviction,  that 
in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  Peach  we  have  to  con- 
tend with  more  evils  arising  from  atmospheric  influences 
than  from  imperfect  root-action.  In  all  the  Peach  trees 
which  have  with  me  become  improductive  and  unsightly*  I 
invariably  found  the  roots  in  very  fair  condition,  so  vigorous 
in  many  cases  that  they  could  not  well  be  kept  from  throw- 
ing up  shoots  from  the  collar  of  the  stock. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated,  I  anr  an  advocate  for 
Peach-houses,  not  upon  any  makeshift  principle,  but  with 
ample  room,  where  the  trees  can  be  attended  to  satisfactorily. 
— G.  Dawson. 


BOILEES  FOE  GAEDEN  STEUCTUEES. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  to  contradict  so  good  an  authority 
as  "  W.  W."  on  the  question  of  boilers,  I  beg  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  The  boiler  figured  at  page  410  of 
last  volume  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  the  most  efficient  as 
well  as  economical  one  extant;  but  judging  from  its  appear- 
ance, and  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the  description  given, 
I  should  be  very  far  from  accepting  it  as  such.  Besides, 
there  is  no  statement  made  of  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed, 
or  the  length  of  piping,  or  quantity  of  water  which  such  a 
boiler  would  maintain  at  a  given  temperature.  Too  much 
is  left  for  mere  conjecture  for  any  satisfactory  conclusion  to 
be  arrived  at.  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  reg^ards  the  ease  with 
which  the  soot  may  be  scraped  off  it  has  an  advantage,  but 
then  the  surface  presented  to  the  fire  is  small,  and  the  less 
surface  to  clean  'Uie  less  to  heat.  •  Tubular  boilers  present 
a  comparatively  large  surface  of  water  to  the  action  of  the 
fire ;  and  if  from  the  construction  or  arrangement  of  the 
boiler  facilities  are  presented  for  readily  cleaning  off  the 
accumulated  soot,  they  must  naturally  heat  more  rapidly 
and  keep  up  a  more  active  circulation  than  boilers  present- 
ing merely  a  plain  surface.  If  by  any  means  a  wire  brush 
— ^that  is,  a  brush  made  of  iron  wire,  not  the  handle  merely, 
but  the  brush  itself — can  be  made  to  work  freely  on  every 
part  of  the  heating  surface,  so  as  to  scratch  off  the  soot,  a 
daily  application  of  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  would  keep 
the  boiler  clean  and  in  good  working  order,  nor  would  this 
be  by  any  means  a  very  formidable  task. 

Although  the  saddle  boiler  may  possess  qualities  which 
induce  many  intelligent  gardeners,  even  now  when  boilers 
are  pointed  out  to  them  as  being  vastly  superior  both  in 
efficiency  and  economy,  to  give  it  the  preference;  it  is  certain 
that  something  possessing  all  its  good  qualities  and  many 
others  added  to  thom,  is  expected  to  turn  up  some  day,  and 
it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  it  is  to  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  best  in  every  sense,  and  drive  all  others  out 
of  the  field.  In  the  ordinary  form  it  has  the  very  serious 
defect  of  only  intercepting  a  moderate  part  of  the  heat,  and 
allowing  the  main  Ixxly  of  it  to  pass  off;  and  this  defect,  I 
should  think,  is  shared  by  the  one  figured  at  page  410,  judg- 
ing from  its  appearance.  That  some  great  improvement  is 
to  be  made  in  some  modification  of  the  saddle  boiler  I  have 
no  doubt — ^that  of  Mr.  Messenger  is  one ;  but  this  leaves 
the  impression  of  something  being  wanting,  and  so  do  all 
that  I  have  seen ;  so  do  the  cannon,  the  conical,  and  the 
cylindrical  boiler.  Yet  these  are  all  good  in  their  way;  each 
has  many  advocates,  but  these  are  chiefly  men  who  have 
used  them  in  a  small  way,  and  who  take  little  note  of  the 
quantity  or  value  of  the  fiiel  consumed.  This,  however,  is 
not  what  thoroughly  practical  men  want,  especially  those  to 
whom  the  consumption  of  fuel,  amounting  in  cost  to,  perh^ie, 
a  little  fortune  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  is  an  object  of 
consideration  in  relation  to  the  relets  obtained.    With  the 


practical  man  it  is  a  matter  of  pipofit  and  loss,  and  he  it  is 
who  looks  for  and  is  able  to  give  an  impartial  judgment,  but 
in  order  to  do  so  he  must  enter  into  the  minor  details  and 
think  nothing  too  insigmAcant  to  be  noticed. 

"W.W."  says,  that  tubular  boilers  when  new  perform 
their  task  in  a  most  gratifying  manner,  but  after  a  time, 
when  coated  with  soot,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  increaaed» 
and  the  result  is  less  satisfactory;  but  this  is  a  property 
shared  in  common  by  all  boilers  of  whatever  make,  only  the 
effect  is  slower  and  becomes  less  apparent  on  those  present- 
ing a  plain  surface  to  the  fire.  A  boiler,  to  be  perfect,  ought 
to  unite  simplicity  and  efficiency  with  economy  in  the  con- 
sumption of  fucd.  In  tubular  boilers  simplicity  is  wanting^ 
but  if  this  want  is  more  than  counterbidanced  by  the  two 
latter  qualities,  they  will  yet  hold  their  ground.  This,  howr 
ever,  will  admit  of  some  doubt;  and  I  have  no  hesitati<m  in 
asserting  as  I  have  asserted  before,  that  a  thoroughly  good 
boiler  has  yet  to  be  produced,  and  that  it  will  eventually 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  conical  water-jacket,  containing 
within  itself  some  means  of  breaking  and  dispersing,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting,  the  heat  that  would  otherwise 
pass  off  into  the  flue.  A  plain  water-jacket  Ib  in  itself  in- 
capable of  doing  this,  although  it  naturally  receives  all  the 
heat  that  is  given  out  laterally,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  let  no  direct  heat  from  the  &:e  come  in  contact  with 
brickwork.  An  apt  illustration  of  my  meaning  is  seen  in 
the  flame  of  a  lighted  candle.  When  burning  steadily  its 
form  is  somewhat  conical ;  surround  this  with  a  piece  of  tin 
or  sheet  iron  turned  to  the  same  shape,  and  it  will  give 
an  idea  of  a  conical  boiler;  if  the  top  is  open  or  a  tube  leads 
from  it  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  for 
the  strongest  heat  escapes  the  same  way.  Now,  to  appro- 
priate this  heat  it  must  be  broken  and  dispersed.  In  the 
suggestions  given  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Abbey,  this  is  to 
be  done  by  means  of  horizontal  ooils  of  pipes ;  in  those 
given  by  myself,  by  means  of  perforated  hollow  plates,  <Br 
it  might  be  done  by  means  of  horizontal  hollow  bars ;  but 
whatever  means  are  employed  in  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
and  perhaps  the  more  simple  the  better,  it  must  be  re> 
membered  that  a  sufficient  draught  for  the  fire  should  be 
left,  and  that  a  ready  means  of  clearing  off  the  soot  should 
erist. 

The  kind  of  fuel  employed  must  in  a  measure  depend  on 
the  locality.  Where  coke  is  cheaper  than  coal  it  would  be 
best  in  every  case  to  use  the  fc^imer,  since  it  makes  little 
smoke,  and  will  not  allow  even  tubular  boilers  to  become 
clogged  with  soot  if  a  good  fire  is  kept  going ;  but  ccke, 
although  better,  is  seldom  cheaper  than  coal  in  the  long  run, 
as  it  bums  away  more  quickly.  I  have  used  four  bushels  of 
coke  per  diem,  simply  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  a  house  of 
about  300  superficial  feet :  this,  at  6d.  per  bushel,  would  be 
14«.  per  week ;  a  year's  consumption  at  the  same  rate  would 
amount  to  something  like  iB36,  a  considerable  outlay  for  so 
small  a  place.  I  have  also  used  coal,  which,  at  £1  5t.  per 
ton,  I  find  on  calculating  the  rate  of  consumption  would 
amount  to  about  the  same  value ;  this  was  by  means  of  a 
saddle  boiler,  which  most  probably  for  heating  a  small  place 
is  as  economical  as  a  tubular  one,  and  perhaps  much  better 
from  its  simplicity.  In  coal  districts,  where  good  coal  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  the  price  that  it  costs  about  London, 
coal  is  generally  used ;  but  even  in  such  places  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  no  trifle,  and  this  test  of  a  good  boiler  is  as  much  an 
object  of  interest  there  as  anywhere  else.  To  the  amateur 
who  cultivates  fruits,  flowers,  &o.,  under  glass,  the  exact 
quantity  of  ftiel  which  is  required  to  heat  a  given  space  may 
be  of  small  moment,  but  with  nuiserymen  and  others  it  is  of 
considerable  importance.  I  feel  assured  that  a  few  statistics 
with  regard  to  these  various  points  would  be  highly  in- 
structive, for  although  glass  structures  are*  now  cheap,  t^e 
culture  of  the  Pine  and  most  tropical  fruits  and  plants  stiU 
involves  considerable  outlay,  and  whatevOT  may  tend  to 
reduce  that  outlay  is  well  worth  inquiring  into. — ^F.  Chittt. 


POETEAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FEUITS. 

Abistolochia  ubuconeuba  (Pale-veined  Tree-Ari8V>- 
lochia). — Nai,  ord,,  Aristolochiacee.  Xttm.,  Gynandria  Hex- 
andria.    Native  of  New  Grenada.    The  flowers  are  produced 
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in  obiflten  oa  the  low«r  p«rt  of  the  tnmk;  Umb  of  the 
flowv  purple^  heentiftUlj  netabed  with  jeHow  linee^  Blooaui 
la  the  0to¥e  dwamg  September.— HfBoi  Mag.,  i.  5420.) 

FSLABooviuM  BowiBBi  (Mr.  Bowker's  PelArgoniom). — 
HaL  ord.,  QeraniaoeM.  Lkm.,  Monadelphia  DeoaiumA. 
Native  of  the  Trane-Kei  oountry  in  South  Africa.  Oraoeftil 
im  foliage  and  flofrecs,  but  the  Utter  are  deroid  of  etsikiiig 
oolenr;  they  ave  tinted  partially  flesh-oolonr  and  partly 
yeUowiah  greaii.— (/M.»  t  6421.) 

SoHBoeTTLiB  oooouiBA  (Crimson  Sohizofltylia). — Nat  ord,, 
Iridaoew.  Litm,,  Txiaadria  Monogynia.  Native  of  wateiy 
jilaoea  in  Britidi  Oaffirana.  Flowers  orimson,  blooming  late 
UL  antnmTi. — (IHcL^  i,  5422.) 

HixuLUs  KEVMsm  (Creeping  Honkey-Flower). — NaL  ord,, 
Somphnlariaoen.  l4im«i,£Hdynaaiia6tymnoepennia.  Native 
of  eztra-tropioal  AuBtndia,  and  as  fiur  aa  Viotoria^  and  then 
in  Tasmania.  It  is  also  oomaMm  "in  saline  situations,  and 
muddy  banks  of  rivers  in  Kew  ZeahukL"  It  will  prohaUy 
require  the  proteotion  of  a  cold  frame  in  winter.  Itsflowta 
ave  Hhus,  partiaUy  dotted  with  jeQaw.^(Ihid.,  t  5498.) 

Soi^Axxm  ANTHBOPOFHAeoBiTM  (Cannibals'  SdantMn).— 
This  is  one  of  the  oondiments  eaten  with  human  ilesh  by 
the  cannihalH  of  the  F^'ee  Islands.  Such  flesh  thea[  au 
adniowledge  is  most  indigestible;  and  the  fruit  of  this  paMll» 
called  by  them  Botq  Una,  somewhat  reeembles  the  Tomato^ 
but  having  an  aromatic  sm^  is  employed  to  assist  diges* 
tlon»  and  its  leaves  are  wn^ped  roand  the  fleah  pievkmsly 
to  its  being  baked^IM.,  t  5424^ 

'BMQDODMKDBoif,  JPnucefs  </  wal$$.  Prevailing  ookfur, 
<Uurk  mauve,  shading  off  to  a  white  throat.  Its  truss  is 
large,  and  altogether  the  variety  is  superior*  Baised  by 
Mr.  Toung,  liUford  Nurseries,  near  Godalming.— (floral 
My.,  pi  177.) 

BoBi,  Baron  d$  RothickUd.  Brilliant  crimson,  very  large, 
and  very  double, — (Ibid,,  pL  178.) 

Gloxinias. — Lady  SwuUy  Vidien,  pink  ground,  darker 
towards  the  throat,  which  is  white ;  centre  of  lower  seg* 
mente  have  a  band  of  white  spots.  Lady  Victoria  Howard, 
mauve,  towards  the  throat  brownish  crimson,  throat  white ; 
centre  of  lower  segments  have  an  irregular  band  of  white 
lines.  Mademoi$$Us  Svuumne  ds  la  BowvxUtrie,  segments  of 
corolla  dark  lilac  throat  white.  They  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Breeze,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  £.  G. 
Henderson  k  Son.-^I&ML,  pi.  179.) 

AcRiXBNXS. — ^Purpurea  eUgaa^$,  claret  colour,  throat  orange. 
Leopard,  pale  crimson,  throat  orange,  spotted  with  crimson. 
Baised  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn,  and  now  possessed 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  Nursery,  H(^oway.— 
ihid.,  pL  180.) 

Caxxllu,  aarah  FroH.  Said  to  be  of  American  origin, 
but  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot  Nur- 
aeries.  Bemarka^  for  the  perfect  regularity  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  petals,  and  the  accurate  circularity  of  its 
entire  form.  Colour  pale  carmine,  substance  good,  and 
retainin^^  both  form  and  colour  for  a  long  time. — {Flaritt  and 
Fom6U>giti,  ui,  1.) 
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* 

JftfSM. 

Bdtoa  Han  

BjHioB  HaU 

8<olMBochfordHiai 

EMtao  Hall ..... 

Deotoa  Han 

BMteatoa  Han 

CuTtkOKpeHaU 

HMitofioa  HooM.. 
Aiaoldlleld  House.. 
StoasftoridfeHoasa 
WttlMgtikr  HaU... 

K««toa  Hovae 

BootkkyHaU  


Karl  Brownlow  .....m...m 
Bir  John  ThonM,  Ban. 
ChriaCoplitr  Tani«r,  Saq. 
Sir  M.  Cholaalax,  Bltft. 
Sir  G.  F.  Welb7*>On|or7 
Sberweu  Orefory,  Eaqi 

Colonel  Pack^  M.r. 

Mlaa  BoathweU 

William  Oaiior.  Esq 

John  Hardy,  Baq.......... 

Charles  Allen,  Baq 

Brook  Tnmer,  Xtq 

Whltlej  Bowman,  Baq. 


Mr.  InKfain.  Gnathamtmnes 
Mr.  Bitrr....  Orantharoi 

Mr.  DeU OuPontoaS 

Mr.M'OoBaMOt.Ponten  3 
Mr.  Brown  M  OraathamS^ 
Mr.  Wade...  OranthaoiS 
Mr.  Brown ..  Hoaffham  4 
Mt.  Horih...  HoaiDftanl 
Unknawa  ...  Otiaatham  1 
Me^SswiBM  GtasthaaaSI 
Ufthatfim ...  Aaeawter  3 
Unkasea .«.  Orastham  7 
Uoknowa ...  Qii tiiam  5 


Nxw  Hambttboh  Gbapbs.  —  It  will  be  seen  from  our 
adrertising  columns  that  an  opportunity  will  be  offered  to 
oompetitora  this  season  to  show  what  they  can  do  in  the 
WSJ  of  producing  early  Black  Hamburghs,  by  an  Exhibition 
which  will  be  held  at  the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
on.  the  29th  inst.     It  will  be  remembered  that  a  similar 


Eihibltioii  last  ymt  emited  a  ooMideiable  amount  of  in- 
tetest;  botasthe  eompetitionwaaoosfinedtatwoeKhibiters 
only,  disappointment  was  felt  by  several  who  had  come  with 
the  prospect  of  competing.  On  this  ooeaaion,  howerer,  the 
competition  will  be  open  to  all  o(Hners. 


GAEDEN  AEBOUES,  SEATS,  AND  EU8TIC 

VASES. 

A  0OBBX8PONDENT,  somc  time  since,  made  some  inquiries 
about  rustic  seats  and  yases  for  a  garden;  and  as  no  one  has 
given  him  the  desired  information,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject,  and  also  send  you  a  photognukhic  view  or 
two  kmdly  furnished  to  me  by  my  iricoid,  ^.  Middlebrook» 
manager  of  the  Public  Park  at  Macclesfield.  He  is  an 
■fl^  im  auoh  subjects,  and  has  designed  and  put  rap  with 
hk  OK^  hand  the  arbouit  and  vases  from  which  the  photo* 
gMshs  were  taken.  I  trust  the  views  and  my  obsernitiona 
will  be  aeoeptable  and  useftd  to  many  of  your  readers  as 
well  as  to  your  correspondent. 

I  shall  divide  my  sul^ect  under  lour  heads— viz. : 

1st.  Garden  seats :  their  olgect  or  use. 

ted,  The  petition  they  ought  to  occupy. 

Brd,  Their  form. 

4th,  Eustic  vases  i  their  use,  position,  and  form. 

lst>  0ard«n  BoaU :  their  Objed  or  Dm. — ^They  should  answer 
two  requirements^^namely,  a  place  to  rest  and  a  place  to 
find  shelter  in.  In  walking  around  and  in  a  large  garden 
or  pleasure  ground  the  pedestrian  may  ^^ecome  weaxy,  or 
wish  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  open  air  amcAgst 
the  beautiful  olgects  with  which  such  a  place  aboimds :  how 
pleasant,  tiien,  it  Is  to  find  a  seat  placed  conveniently  on 
whidi  the  pedestrian  may  sit  down  either  to  rest  or  to  view 
more  leisurely  the  scenery.  If  the  seat  takes  the  form  of 
an  arbovbr  it  is  delightfrd  in  fine  weather  there  to  entertain 
a  friend  or  two. 

Then,  again,  in  our  variable  climate,  the  wanderer  out  of 
doors  may  often  gladly  find  in  a  covered  arbour  a  doubly- 
w^come  shelter  from  the  shower  or  storm  much  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  the  Oak  or  Elm,  because  it  is  not  only  a  sure 
shelter  from  the  rain,  but  also  not  so  liable  to  be  struck  by 
lightning  as  these  trees.  For  myself  I  say  I  would  rather  be 
thoroughly  drenched  in  a  thunder  shower  on  a  wide  moor 
than  seek  shelter  under  even  a  Beech  tree,  which  some  say 
is  not  liable  to  be  struck. 

^d.  Their  Position. — Such  a  place  of  rest  or  shelter  should 
not  be  too  near  the  dwelling.  It  should  be  placed  at  a 
moderate  distance  frx>m  it  even  in  small  gardens,  and  if  of  a 
rustic  character  should  be  in  a  retired  comer,  rather  conoealed 
then  ftill  in  view  frt>m  the  windows  of  the  house  or  from  the 
public  road.  Quietness  and  seclusion  should  characterise 
its  position.  More  elaborate  structures  of  the  temple  or 
alcove  character  may  be  more  exposed,  but  should  not  be 
near  the  house.  The  garden  arbour  should  not  look  to  the 
south,  unless  it  is  used  as  a  seat  in  winter;  then  on  a  sunny 
day  the  seat  will  be  enjoyed.  It  may,  indeed,  have  the 
fieor  of  a  solid  piece,  and  be  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot; 
It  would  then  be  usefrd  for  every  season  of  the  year,  aa 
it  ooald  be  turned  to  fiiee  any  desired  aspect.  In  a  large 
plaoe  the  positiias  for  seats  will  be  more  numerous:  one 
at  the  heiui  of  a  piece  of  water,  with  the  boathouse  un- 
derneath, another  placed  where  there  is  an  American 
garden,  another  idio^  there  is  a  ruin,  whether  real  or  arti- 
ficial, a  fourth  in  a  place  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  so  on.  On  the  side  of  a  rocky 
hill  a  plaoe  might  be  excavated;  and  a  cool  seat,  formed  in 
1^  grotto  style,  would  be  in  a  good  position  and  in  perfectly 
goocT  taste,  l^e  landscape  gardener  would  find  it  an  easy 
taak  to  sdeot  posiUons  for  seats  of  various  kinds  for  repose 
and  shelter,  if  the  owner  of  such  a  place  were  disposed  ta 
have  seats  so  placed. 

3rd,  The  Forme  and  Material  of  Garden  Seats. — ^These  are 
very  numerous.  The  most  primitive,  perhaps,  is  the  mossy 
bank  or  raised  turf  seat,  useful,  however,  only  in  very  dry 
weather;  next,  trunks  of  trees,  laid  in  convenient  resting- 
places  ;  also  the  stumps  of  trees  sawn  off  level ;  next,  rustic 
stools,  chairs,  and  long  benches  with  backs  made  of  crooked 
Oak  brandies.    Then  come  chairs  and  seats  made  of  cast 
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iKiB.»iio«tofwliMiawfllOTgriniiUtioa>ofm»tlc«e>Uiii«dc  1 1  tUuk,  mon 
of  wood,  and  hkve  Uie  ftdvanUge  of  bewg  more  Ituting  Uiml  [  mean  rustio  c 
are  iumi]'  onumental 
fbrms  of  «eftta  made  of 
wood,  pBTticnbLTly  aotne 
whiclk  I  hare  noticed 
with  backs  cast  in  imi. 
tatiou  of   ]ar^    Fern 

fronds.    Foldiiig'  aeata 

ore  made  of  pUned  deal 

with  the  b«^B  hinged, 

which  fbld  down  npon 

the  scat  in  rainy  wea- 

thet,  uid  lift  up  in  fair 

weather  when  required. 

Lastlr,    there    is     the 

Chinese     barrel     seat, 

made  of  eafthenware, 

polished,   and  painted 

with    Chinese     fignrea 

and  scenes.    All  these 

moveable  seats,  when 

cold  weather   sets  in, 

may  be  placed  in  a  diy 

shed  or   room  to   pre- 

servB  them,  and  whilst 

there  they  may,  if  they 

require  it,  be  repainted 

or  vamiBhed. 
The     next      gfardeu 

seats  I  notice  are  of  a 

threefold    character — 

namely,  the  alcove,  the 

ornamental,   and    tho 

rustic.    These  are  ep. 

vered  seats,  and  g^n^i 

raUy  permanent. 
The  alcove   ia  now 

seldom   seen.     By  the 

term  "  alcove  "  I  mean 

a    half-circular    recess 

in  a  wall,  the  roof  slated 

and  under-drawn,  and 

the  floor  paved   either 

with  smooth  flags  or 

glazed  tiles.  In  my 
younger  days  I  have, 
in  old-fashioned  places, 
met  with  many  ei- 
amples  of  this  kind 
of  seat.  In  some  in- 
stances it  was  placed 
at  one  end  of  a  nalled- 
in  Dutch  geometrical 
garden,  and  in  othera 
in  the  centre  of  the  &ttit 
walla  of  a  kitchen  gar- 
den, where  a  view  could 
be  obtained  of  the  well- 
ordered  garden. 

Omamental  seata  are 
formed  of  stout  timbers 
and  lattice-work  sides, 
the  roof  being  made  of 
shingles,  or  even  Blutes, 
the  lattice-work  cover- 
ed with  creepers,  and 
the  seats  maido  of  po- 
lished dea^  rounded  at 
the  edgea,  and  painted. 
These  seats  are  very 
hajidsome,  and  ahould 
be  placed  in  highly- 
kept  grounds. 

The  workers  in  wire 
mate  seata  now  of  a 
highly  ornamental  cha- 
racter, and  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  them  moi 


»  to  the  kind  <rf  garden  scat  which  is,  | 


v^ii«d  and  mon  nwd  than  any  otter,  r 
TflHd  »te  -n,e  making  of  them  is  qnito 
a  bnsinees,  emplojinf 
tfaroughoat  OrMt  IM- 
tAiu  a  oonaidaiable' 
number  (J  men.  I  have 
often  been  inqoirad  ef 
who  make  these  seats, 
bat  not  knowing  their 
address  I  coold  not 
give  the  desired  in- 
tbrmatlon.  I  have  no 
doubt  tbeir  boainesr 
would  be  increased  if 
they  would  adrertise 
in  gardening  puUks- 

It  wa«  seeing  nwtie- 
covered  seats  of  tiiii 
kind  in  the  People's 
I^k  at  Haocleafield 
that  reminded  me  of 
the  inquiries  about 
them;  and,  as  already 
stated,  it  was  the  8u- 
perint«ndent  of  this 
highly  interesting  and 
irell-managedpaA.gai- 
den  who  preaented  me 
with  the  photographic 

No.  lis  the  more  eU- 
borate  of  the  two.  It 
is  eight-sided,  10  feet 
in  diameter  and  10  feet 
highinthecentre.  The 
seat  ia  formed  of  boards' 
first,  and  upon  them 
peeled  larch  shoota  of 
uniform  thickness  are 
fastened.  The  walla  are 
of  boards  also ;  and 
npon  the  boards,  cover- 
ing them  entirely,  are 
nailed  panels  of  flr 
branches  with  the  bark 
on,  divided  by  lines  of 
the  cones  of  the  Stone 
Pine.  The  roof  is  form- 
ed by  rafters  meeting 
in  the  centre  and  rest- 
ing upon  each  supptot- 
ing  pillar,  ia  in  the 
ridge-and-fiuTOw  stjle, 
and  is  also  covered  witt. 
Stone  Pine  cones.  The 
outside  is  Uiat^thed  with 
Ling  orwildHeath,  The 
floor  is  made  of  deal, 
cross-barred  diamond- 
fashion.  AH  the  panels, 
seats,  and  cones  are 
highly  vamislied,  giv- 
ing them  a  clean  and 
tidj  appettnmce,aa  well 
as  preserving  ttem. 
irom  decay.  When  the 
sun  ahines  inaide  on  a 
summer's  eve  the  effect 
is  ve>7  fine.  The  seat 
is  placed  at  one  comer 
of  the  bowling-green, 
and  is  backed  by  a 
young    rising    plaota- 

No.   2    is    a    much 
larger  seat,   open    on 
five  sides.   It  is  16  feet 
[   15  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  is,  con- 
ic of  holding  a  bu^  party.     It  ia  {daoect 
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la  wktoh  the  bow1«na 


dently  awHit  for  tlie  oompanj  t( 

.  —tient^. 

A  the  roof  ma  first  bo«rd«d  with  ■lu.i..», 

uid  tben  oovored  vitL  H««tb  sboota  &aten«d  <m  with  I*tb« 

•nd  naila  to  the  boud,  the  laUis  btioB  bid  bv  the  orerbanp- 

i»«r  Heath.  ^  T.  Awi«m7 

(I^  i«  eonlinued.) 


PIERCB'S  SYSTEM  OF  HEATIKG. 

Amonq  the  noiiy  different  modeH  of  heating  gaiden  atrwc- 
toree  sjid  buildings,  the  syatem  which  has  just  been  in- 
trodnoed  by  Mr.  *i.  H.  Pierce,  of  Tannton  CuUe,  is  ate 
which  commends  itself  both  for  its  originalit;  a^  its  eS- 
cieni^.  The  object  Mr.  Pierce  had  mwaly  in  riew  in  oon- 
triving  this  method  was  to  ecoitoinise  to  a  mnch  greater 
ext«nt  Uian  had  ever  been  attempted  the  heat  which  in  all 
other  aystems  to  a  greater  or  leaa  erteat  paaaea  off  by  the 
flue  and  is  there^  wasted.  We  conceive  that  in  this  respect 
he  hae  been  eminently  Hnccesaftil,  and  that  by  his  system  all 
the  heat  that  can  be  servioeabte  in  keeping  up  the  tempera- 
tnre  of  the  water  is  economised. 

The  plan  may  be  seen  in  ftdl  operation  in  the  nnrseiies 
of  Mr.  £dward  Fierce,  of  Teovil,  Someraetehire.  whwe  there 
ia  a  propagating-hoQse  40  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  heated 
on  this  principle,  and  another  of  la^er  dimensions  is  new 
in  the  coorw  of  er«ction. 


Flj.  1. 

The  prindple  will  be  itnderstood  by  a  reference  to  onr  en- 
gravings. 1,  is  a  conies]  boiler  placed  inside  the  honse,  and 
left  quite  exposed,  so  that  all  the  heat  radiating  from  it  is 
distributed  in  the  hoase.  It  is  fed  from  the  outside  at  s, 
and  the  door,  ■,  is  in  the  form  of  a  damper  which  is  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  clearing  by  the  ash-pit.  M,  is 
also  done  from  the  outside ;  so  that  while  the  entire  sorfluo 
of  the  boiler  is  inside  the  house  there  is  no  poasibilitj  of 
dost  or  snlphnrouB  vapour  entering  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  plants.  The  fumace-bais  ore  represented  at  I..  Issuing 
&om  the  apei  of  the  boOer,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  hogs 
retort,  is  a  combination  apparatus  of  flue  and  hot-water 
pipei  B,  being  the  flue  or  core  communicating  with  the 
taroaica  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler,  and  c  being  the  hot- 
water  pic  .■       ..      n  .  

tiob 

that  the  heat  which  must  n 


B,  daring  Hie  wlxde  of  Ita  lengtli  must  be  abamtied  by  the 
hot  water,  and  given  off  in  its  turn  frou  tbe  ■mface  tnthe 
hot-water  pipe  mto  the  honse. 


Fit.  J. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to^.  2,  that  the  fine,  b.  is  not 
continued  round  the  whole  length  of  the  house  but  is  eon- 
fined  merely  to  one  side,  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  which 
it  penetrates  the  wall  and  is  then  carried  np  an  ordinary 
chimney-pipe,  b,  which  is  fiimisbed  with  a  damper,  o,  to 
regulate  the  draught,  p,  represents  the  return-pipe  which 
flows  in  the  ordinary  way  te  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler. 

We  have  seen  this  system  in  operation,  and  we  can  state 
that  it  is  most  effective ;  the  heat  generated  in  the  house 
is  Budi  as  to  make  the  water  boil  with  violence,  and  that 
from  f^iel  of  the  most  common  waste — such  aa  refuse  &om 
the  flres  of  the  household,  cinders,  and  dust.  When  we  saw 
it  the  fire  was  then  qnite  bright  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  not  been  supplied  since  six  o'clock  the  previous 
evening.  The  flue,  b,  is  cleaned  out  by  an  opening  at  a, 
where  a  brush  attached  to  e,  set  of  rods  joined  together  is 
introduced  and  passed  ftom  one  end  to  the  other.  Any 
further  information  as  to  the  original  co«t  can,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Pierce,  of  the  Nurseries,  Yeovil : 
but  as  regards  its  efficiency  and  eoonomy  of  fbel  ws  have 
ourselves  been  eye-witnesses. 
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Tom  mannring'and  trenching  of  vacant  ground  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  in  favourable  wcaUier,  at  which  time  the  forma- 
tion of  new  borders  should  be  attended  to,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  work  requiring  tie  removal  of  earth.  Beam  (Brood), 
where  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  admit  of  it,  make  a  second 
rowing  of  these,  and  also  of  Feaa.  The  Early  Hax^on  and 
Marshall's  Carly  Prolific  Deans  are  good  early  sorts.  Prince 
Albert  Pea,  although  an  early  sort,  is  more  susceptible  of 
injory  from  &oBt  than  the  other  early  kinds,  but  it  does  well 
when  grown  in  pots  and  turned  out  early  in  March.  Coiili- 
flower,  BOW  seed  of  this,  as  also  of  Lettuce  and  of  Cabbage,  in 
boxes,  to  be  forwarded  in  a  gentle  heat  and  pricked  out  in  a 
protected  sitaation.  They  will  succeed  winter  plants  better 
than  those  sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  should  the  severe 
weather  have  destroyed  those  sown  in  the  autnmn,  they  will 
prove  valuable  as  snbstitntes.  Stir  the  soil  amongst  nil 
growing  crops,  and  earth-up  young  Cabbage  te  pjevent 
injury  from  wind.  Horieraduh,  make  plantations  in  deeply 
trenched  and  wcll-manui^d  soil  if  you  would  have  it  fine. 
Onioaa,  select  for  planting  the  small  ones  of  last  year's 
growth,  placing  them  a  few  inches  apart  on  the  surtiice  of 
the  soil  and  covering  them  with  earth  i  they  will  bo  found 
useful  te  draw  eaj-ly  in  a  green  state,  while  othe»  will  bnlh 
early  for  kitohen  use.  Now  ie  a  good  time  to  sow  a  patch 
of  tbe  Two-bladed  Onion  in  a  worm  sheltered  sitaation. 
iw  very  thickly,  and  protect  with  a  mat  or  long  litter  only 

very  severe  weather.     SJv^loU,  a  well-prepoped  sitnatioA 
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to  be  choeen  for  theM»  soma  duured  rafose  applied,  and  the 
loots  placed  on  tlie  surface  of  the  soil.  By  each  treatment 
this  nsefol  bnlb  will  increase  most  abundantly,  no  frost  will 
ii^ure  th^,  and  if  worms  are  found  troublesome  at  first, 
by  displacing  thorn,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  slight 
8i»nnkling  of  slaked  lime ;  the  roots  soon  push  into  the  soil 
and  become  firmly  fixed.  I  would  again  advise  eVery  one 
to  try  to  carry  on  all  his  g^arden  operations  in  a  regular 
systematic  manner,  by  correctly  naming  all  hk  crops  and 
keeping  a  memorandum  of  the  time  of  sowing,  planting, 
coming  into  bloom,  and  when  fit  for  use* 

PLOWZB  OABDEN. 

Make  the  most  of  favourable  weather,  to  pash  ibrward, 
while  it  lasts,  new  work  and  all' oat-door  operations.  Where 
the  turf  is  at  aH  unlevel,  time  should  be  spared  in  the  course 
of  this  or  next  month  to  repair  it,  as  if  left  later  than 
February  it  might  require  some  attention  to  make  it  take 
quickly.  Unlevel  turf  is  an  eyesore  all  the  season,  and  it 
makes  mowing  more  tedious  and  difficult:  hence  it  is  worth 
an  effort  to  make  whatever  little  repairs  may  be  necessary. 
Sweep  lawns  occasionally  to  clear  them  ot  fallen  bite  of 
branches,  Ac.,  and  frequently  use  the  roUer  here  and  on 
gravel  to  secure  a  firm  smooth  sur&ce. 

FBUIT  OARDKN. 

Cut  the  dead  wood  out  of  Saspberries.  Prune  Currants, 
and,  where  the  birds  are  not  destructive  to  the  buds.  Goose- 
berries also.  If  any  fruit  trees  remain  to  be  planted  they 
should  be  looked  after  ver^  soon.  If  it  is  worth  while  to 
occupy  the  ground  with  frtut  trees  and  incur  the  expense  of 
I>laating  them,  it  certainly  is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion whether  the  ground  is  in  the  best  state  of  preparation 
far  being  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  to  incur  any  e:q>ense 
and  trouUe  which  may  be  requisite  in  order  to  render  the 
ground  as  suitable  as  can  be  made  for  the  kind  of  tree 
with  which  it  is  to  be  planted.  To  do  this  is  seldom  a  work 
involving  much  direct  outlay,  for  if  the  ground  is  well  drained 
there  is  little  else  required  except  labour,  rough  materials 
— <uch  as  brickbats,  rubbish,  Ac.,  for  the  bottom,  and  a 
supply  of  good  loamy  soil,  all  of  which  can  generally  be 
obtained  about  most  places.  It  will  prove  a  great  dLuq^ 
pointment  to  plant  trees  when  there  is  not  a  fair  prospect  of 
their  doing  well;  and  the  neoessary  preparations  for  secur- 
ing their  weH-doinff  can  be  more  conveniently,  cheaply,  and 
effioadously  made  before  planting  than  afterwards. 

OBEBKHOXTBB  AWD  CONBXBTATOBT. 

Am  the  present  weather  is  not  inviting  for  out-door  ope- 
raitions,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  to  regulate  the 
greenhouse  and  frame  plants  previously  to  their  commencing 
their  spring  growth.  That  the  health  of  plants  is  materially 
influenced  by  cleanliness,  is  evident  from  the  difference 
between  the  growth  of  the  same  species  in  the  country  and 
in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  cities  and  large  towns.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  light  and  the  dirty  state  of  the 
foliage  are  the  principal  reasons  why  plants  do  not  thrive  in 
cities,  &c,;  bat  the  suocesB  that  has  attended  their  culti- 
▼ftjon  in  Ward's  and  other  oases,  proves  that  they  can  be 
grown  in  such  situations  provided  they  are  kept  clean,  have 
all  the  light  that  can  be  procured,  and  are  not  parched  up 
hj  an  arid  atmosphere,  for  it  is  to  keeping  plants  free  from 
asrt,  and  to  supplying  them  with  an  atmosphere  containing 
nunstore  proportionate  wi^  the  temperature  of  their  habi- 
tations, that  we  may  attribute  their  sucoessfU  cultivation 
in  glased  cases.  Fhhu  the  above  observations,  the  amateur 
gardener  who  possesses  a  fhune  or  a  greenhouse,  will  per- 
ceive the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  clean,  and  washing 
the  glass  frequently,  especially  in  dull  weather.  In  regulat- 
ing the  plants  it  will  be  well  to  wash  the  foliage  of  Onmges, 
Camellias,  and  other  smooth-leaved  plants  with  a  sponge  and 
olean  water,  and  the  dust  may  be  removed  from  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  woolly-leared  plants  by  brushing  them 
lightly  with  a  soft  brush.  After  the  plants  are  deaned  the 
pots  should  be  washed  and  the  sur&ce  in  eaoh  replaced  with 
fresh  soil,  and,  if  th^  require  it,  the  shoots  should  be  tied  to 
fresh  stakes.  A  stick  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger  is  some- 
times to  be  seen  supporting  the  delicate  stem  oi  an  her- 
baceous Caloeohiria,  or  fbnuLig  part  of  a  trellis  for  a  Tro- 
p«olum  trio(^oram,  or  some  other  fragile  and  elegant 
dimber.  This  is  bad  taste,  and  it  should  be  recollected 
tut  the  move  slender  the  sticks  are  the  better,  provided 


th^  axe  strong  enoa^^  to  sustain  the  planL  Stout 
thread  and  painted  tinne  are  good  substitutes  for  mat 
Plants  in  rooms  should  only  receive  water  when  in 
need  of  it — ^that  is,  when  they  begin  to  flag,  and  then  aalf 
in  su£Bcient  quanldty  to  recruit  their  strength*  but  thegf 
must  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Pelargonhuns 
that  are  not  so  bushy  as  may  be  desired  must  have  the 
point  of  eaoh  shoot  pinched  out,  and  the  same  may  be  done 
with  other  plants  of  loose  habit. 

PITS  Ain>  TRkMEB, 

Oive  air  at  all  times  when  the  exterior  temperature  is  a 
few  degrees  above  the  freexing-point,  and  remove  the  sashes 
entirely  on  mild  dry  days.  W.  Kkjlnb. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDIN. 

Hebe  little  was  done  except  in  the  way  of  graduaUj 
removing  protection*  and  giving  a  little  more  to  su<di  plants 
as  Globe  Artichokes  and  Celray.  As  respects  the  latter, 
the  mild  weather  will  call  for  its  removal  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  and  the  ground  are  suf&ciently  thawed.  The  same 
as  respects  Cauliflowers  under  glasses.  The  litter  has  been 
removed  from  the  top  and  picked  dose  to  the  side  ready 
for  another  emergency.  The  ground  inside  was  stirred-up  a 
little  with  a  pointed  stick  as  soon  as  sufKoiently  thawed.  In 
such  frosts  as  we  have  had  we  like  the  leaves  of  Cauliflowers 
and  Lettuce  to  be  slightly  frozen,  and  the  ground  just  crusted 
a  little,  before  covering  them  up ;  and  then  if  the  frost  lasted 
six  weeks  instead  of  six  days,  the  covering  might  remain 
on  all  the  time,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thaw,  and  the  plants  would  look  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  shut  up  for  a  night  only.  Where  the  tem- 
perature is  low  and  the  atmosphere  dry,  plants  suffer  little 
or  nothing  from  continued  darkness.  'Plus  continued  dark 
ness  will  not  do  where  artiflcial  heat  is  used.  The  plants 
will  then  lengthen;  but  there  will  be  no  appropriation  of 
carbon  to  give  them  strength. 

We  do  not  perceive  tl^t  we  have  suffered  in  anything, 
except  as  respects  some  Badishes  that  were  sown  over 
Carrots  on  a  slight  hotbed.  They  have  become  much 
drawn,  and,  if  we  let  them  stand,  will  be  sure  to  have  long 
necks,  which  the  gardener  so  much  dislikes  to  see.  The 
bed  ought  to  have  been  uncovered  or  air  given,  so  as  to 
bring  me  atmosphere  dose  on  the  freezing-point.  A  flne 
bed  of  Asparagus  ia  also  just  a  shade  too  white,  but  is  fiist 
turning  green.  A  little  less  covering  might  have  done  for  it, 
but  then  there  was  an  anxiety  to  make  all  secure.  We  had 
thi*own  a  nice  heap  of  dung  together  to  ferment  for  beds, 
but  every  bit  of  it,  and  all  comeatable  material  was  used; 
and  with  the  wind  still  full  north  and  a  rising  barometer, 
we  must  allow  it  to  remain  in  hei^,  in  case  it  should  be 
wanted  again. 

Even  as  respects  this  litter  there  is  a  little  matter  worth 
attending  to,  and  which  most  men  want  a  little  looking 
after  to  make  them  to  do  it :  and  that  is  to  keep  all  su<£ 
litter  as  dry  as  possible,  as  the  drier  it  is  the  greater  its 
nonconducting  power.  Ten  to  one  the  person  who  uncovers 
will  bring  it  aU  down  from  frames  and  pits,  and  leave  it  in 
a  ridge  in  front  of  them  as  dose  as  well  can  be.  Eveiy 
drop  of  rain  not  only  wets  it,  but  all  that  runs  fr*om  the 
glass  will  soak  into  it  and  rise  through  it  by  capiUazy 
attraction,  and  veiy  likdy  when  you  want  it  you  have 
nothing  to  go  to  but  litter  frozen  into  hard  unwieldy 
masses.  The  remedy  is  to  move  it  from  the  frost,  and  dap 
it  together  in  little  cocks  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  Qt 
course  where  there  is  nothing  more  required  than  to  go  to 
a  fiEurmyard  for  a  load  or  two  of  litter  as  needed,  such  nicety 
is  not  required,  as  the  more  wet  the  litter  receives  the 
easier  will  it  be  to  convert  it  into  a  good  fermenting  heap ; 
but  where  litter  must  be  husbanded  and  made  the  most  of 
this  simple  hint  may  be  of  use. 

For  all  sudi  things  as  early  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in 
frames  and  pits,  where  the  heat  has  chiefly  to  be  sustained 
by  fermenting  material,  the  mode  of  covering  in  severe 
weather  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  importance.  We  have 
found  nothing  better  than  a  clean  mat  or  doth  next  the 
glass,  some  clean  dry  hay  or  straw  over  it»  and  then  a 
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^^ooden  corer  or  a  waterproof  doth  to  keep  all  dry.  Core 
must  be  taken  iliat  no  pfurt  of  the  coyenng  extend  b^ond 
Hie  glass  frame  if  lininn  are  used  for  giving  heat,  as,  by 
mats  or  other  material  nanging  over,  the  steam  from  the 
linlngB  is  apt  to  be  drawn  inside,  to  the  iiijury  (x  destrootion 
oi  the  plants.  Such  heated  places  must  be  exposed  to  light 
every  day,  unless  indeed  there  were  a  dense  fog  or  a  heavy 
snowfaU.  In  all  such  forcing,  and  if  dull  weather  sets  in, 
dryness  inside  is  best  maintained  by  banking  up  the  sides 
of  the  frame  or  pit  with  fermenting  material,  as  the  greater 
the  heat  from  it  the  more  will  the  boards  of  the  frame  or  the 
walla  of  the  pit  be  dried.  This  plan  will  also  insure  a  sweet 
Bmtable  atmospheric  temperature  without  the  risk  of  having 
too  much  bottom  heat,  which  is  often  more  ruinous  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

Found  plenty  of  stumpy  Sea-kale,  Asparagus,  and  Mush- 
rooms, veiy  useful  in  such  weather.  Swept  over  the  Mu6h- 
room-beds,  and  covered  them  afresh.  A  fresh  piece  mth  a 
Ifood  many  droppings  in  it,  now  forming,  helps  to  keep  the 
house  warm  enough,  and  a  slight  covering  of  hay  and  straw 
prevents  any  dripping,  condensed  from  the  moist  dung,  from 
udling  upon  and  disfiguring  the  Mushrooms.  Kept  some 
SorseracUsh  in  sand,  in  case  the  frost  should  again  get 
severe,  and  as  soon  as  the  ridged-up  ground  is  sufficiently 
thawed  will  turn  it  over,  and  leave  it  in  ridges  again,  as 
frost  is  one  of  our  best  am^orators  of  soil.  We  never  saw 
so  much  agricultural  ground  ploughed  up  early  as  this 
season,  and,  no  doubt,  l^e  frost  would  shatter  it  well. 

murr  oabdxn. 

Kept  bringing  on  Vines  in  pots  slowly.  Moved  a  lot  in 
pots  into  a  narrow  pit,  where  they  can  have  bottom  and  top 
heat.  Potted-off  Cucumbers.  Gave  all  the  air  possible  to  a 
Peach-house  stuffed  with  bedding  plants,  as  the  little  heat 
^▼en  to  keep  out  the  frost  is  swellmg  the  buds  sooner  than 
v^e  want  them.  The  air  will  keep  them  back,  and  also  keep 
the  bedding  plants  from  damping,  which  had  begun  to  show 
its^  in  a  lew  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Moved  a  lot 
of  Strawberry  plants  from  frame  into  first  vinery,  which  is 
also  filled  with  plants,  temperature  about  50°.  When  it 
rises  towards  60^  other  plants  will  be  introduced.  Took 
the  opportunity  in  the  dripping  weather  to  fill  another  two- 
light  Ik)x  with  Strawberries,  chiefly  Keens*,  with  a  few  leaves 
below  them,  sufficient  to  yield  a  gentle  heat.  Went  over  all 
the  rest  of  the  Strawberry-pots  now  under  cover,  and  ex- 
amined them  all,  turning  out  plants  that  showed  signs  of 
worms,  picking  the  worms  out  and  placing  them  in  a  pot  of 
lime,  replacing  the  ball,  after  seeing  that  the  drainage  was  all 
right,  removing  a  few  withered  leaves,  scratching  off  a  little 
of  the  surfEice  soil,  and  replacing  with  a  little  fresh  loam  and 
oowdimg  firmly  pressed.  If  such  pots  had  been  out  of  d<x)rs 
we  would  have  moved  no  withered  leaves  as  yet.  Stuck  a 
few  short  evergreen  twigs  among  tender  Strawberries  in  the 
open  ground.  We  notice  a  discussion  that  has  been  going  on 
as  to  the  merits  of  mowing  and  not  touching  the  leaves  of 
Strawberry  plants  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  principle  left  to  guide  us.  Some  years 
ago  that  principle  was  clearly  and  frdly  alluded  to  in  this 
work.  In  strong,  heavy  soils,  so  suitable  to  the  Strawbeiiy, 
we  should  never  think  of  cutting  oif  leaves.  In  light  soils 
where  the  fruit  comes  early  to  maturity,  and  the  foliage 
oomes  long  and  slender,  independently  of  manuring  and 
firm  pressure  of  the  ground,  as  recommended  in  such  cir- 
cumstances the  other  week,  the  cutting-over  is  often  attended 
with  beneficial  results.  The  man  of  general  intelligence, 
though  he  advocates  one  system  for  general  use,  will  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  circumstances  so  alter  cases,  that 
quite  a  different  system  may  at  times  be  advisable.  For 
instance:  the  Stiawberry  will  stand  a  great  amount  of 
manure,  and  look  for  more;  but  we  think  we  detailed  an 
instance  of  a  barren  plantation  last  year,  the  plants  in  the 
highest  health  and  vigour,  but  no  flowers — ^the  result  of 
heavy  manuring  and  rich  manure-waterings  until  late  in 
autumn. 

As  the  weather  permitted  went  on  with  pruning  the 
hardier  fruit  trees,  and  especially  Kaspberries.  *Ihe  modes 
of  training  Saspberries  are  endless— so  many  stems  to  a 
stake  a  yard  apart,  these  stems  brought  to  meet  in  the 
fionn  of  an  arch,  or  the  plants  placed  equally  along  rows 
4  feet  apart,  and  the  stems  hud  3  or  4  inches  apart  to  a 
rough  fence  of  slight  bars  of  wood,  or  to  an  elegant  fSsnoe  of 


strained  wire.  On  the  whole,  we  rather  prefer  the  last 
mode  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  the  plants  are 
trained  if  the  stems  are  not  left  too  thick.  It  is  as  well  not 
to  shorten  the  canes  untfl  the  weather  is  more  settled, 
especially  if  the  canes  stand  upright,  as  the  wet  is  apt  to 
get  into  the  centre  of  the  cane  when  shortened,  and  the 
trost  will  then  frequently  split  the  cane.  When  the  points 
are  arched  over  the  cutting  now  is  of  less  consequence.  The 
Raspberry  dearly  likes  cool  manure,  and  applied  chiefly  as 
top-dressings,  as  digging  to  any  depth  is  sure  to  destroy 
gpreat  numbers  of  the  best  fibres. 

OBNAKENTiLL  DEPABTMBNT. 

After  seeing  that  houses  were  warm  enough  to  be  Btkie, 
our  chief  care  has  been  securing  comparatively  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants  from  damp  and  frost.  Our  Calceolarias 
were  covered  up  for  a  week,  and  look  as  nice  as  the  afber- 
noon  they  were  first  shut  up.  They  have  had  air  back  and 
front  in  these  mild  days,  but  we  have  not  yet  taken  away 
the  protecting  material  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pit. 
Many  plants  in  frames  we  have  managed  to  remove  to 
empty  vineries.  Some  Golden  Chain  Geraniums  had  lost 
a  number  of  their  leaves  from  damp;  though  in  a  drier 
atmosphere,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  plants  will  break  weU 
again.  A  lot  of  Chinese  Primulas  in  small  pots  must  have 
a  larger  size  to  succeed  those  now  in  bloom ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Cinerarias.  Had  soil  nicely  aired  ready  for 
repotting  the  earliest  Pelargoniums,  and  also  for  starting 
Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  &c,  and  made  preparations  for  com- 
mencing propagating  for  the  flower  garden  what  we  are 
scarce  of,  and  of  which  v.'e  want  a  large  supply.  Auriculas, 
Polyanthus,  Carnations,  and  Pinks  in  cold  frames,  if  much 
frosted,  should  have  been  allowed  to  thaw  very  gradually. 
A  mat  on  the  glass  after  the  thaw  commences  is  often  of 
as  much  importance  as  in  the  time  of  frost,  and  no  sunlight 
should  beat  at  all  strong  upon  them  until  all  trace  of  the 
freezing  has  gone.  A  sudden  exposure  to  light  even  of 
bedding  plants,  if  frost  has  at  all  penetrated,  will  do  more 
harm  than  even  the  frost  has  done.  When  plants  have, 
therefore,  been  shut  up  for  several  days,  it  is  bad  policy  to 
uncover  them  wholly  on  a  very  sunny  day.  If  that  must 
be  done  a  little  shade  should  be  given  during  the  brightest 
hours.  Even  bulbs  and  low  shrubs  coming  on  in  hotbeds 
without  fire  heat  must  have  similar  care.  They  must  not 
be  left  long  uncovered  after  the  tops  are  growing,  or  they 
will  become  sickly  and  drawn ;  and  in  moving  bulbs,  such 
as  Hyacinths,  from  a  frame  to  a  house  with  abimdanoe  of 
light,  a  Httle  shade  should  be  afiforded  at  first,' that  no  check 
may  be  given  from  the  extra  abimdance  of  hght.  At  this 
season,  when  Hyacinths  well  rooted  are  moved  to  a  light 
warm  place  from  one  more  shady,  the  flower-stems  will  be 
benefited  by  having  placed  over  each  a  paper  funnel  some 
8  inches  long,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  upper  small  end. 
The  funnel  will  sufficiently  shade  the  bulb ;  and  the  stem 
rising  freely  to  the  Ught  through  the  hole  in  the  top,  there 
will  be  room  given  for  the  little  bells  to  expand  themselves. 
Neapolitan  "Violets  must  be  kept  from  frost  by  covering; 
but  m  all  favourable  weather  there  must  be  plenty  of  air,  or 
damp  on  the  one  hand,  and  red  spider  on  the  other,  will  be 
apt  to  show  themselves.  All  such  plants  as  Stocks,  double 
Wallflowers,  &c.,  will  want  plenty  of  air  in  this  muggy 
weather,  llie  best  way  to  give  it  is  to  elevate  the  sa^es 
back  and  front,  and  that  will  prevent  any  rain  readiing  the 
plants. 

One  word  more  as  to  protection.  One  correspondent  says, 
"I  cannot  make  out  how  the  frost  could  be  kept  out  by 
merely  turning  and  knocking  about  a  limited  quantity  of 
litter.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pitch  on  the  Utter  a  foot 
or  two  thick  at  onoeK'  That  depends  much  on  whether 
the  litter  is  to  be  had.  Some  years  ago  we  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  whole  theory  of  protection  from  the  phenomena 
of  dew,  and  the  striking  fSa^ct  that  dew  is  never  seen  until 
the  matmdal  on  which  it  appears  is  rendered  colder  than 
the  surroimding  air.  The*  shade  or  protection  that  wovld 
prevent  a  body  being  covered  with  dew  would  also  to  a 
oertain  extent  prevent  the  entrance  of  frost,  or  in  otiier 
words  arrest  the  free  radiation  of  heat  in  straight  lines. 
Thus  a  mere  covering  of  glm  will  save  the  plants  beneath 
it  from  frost  until*  from  continued  radiation  from  the  glase, 
the  air  within  becomes  assimilated  to  that  without.  Plaos 
a  mat  over  the  glass,  and  the  mat  must  be  frozen  before 
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the  glass  is  affected;  but  if  the  froat  is  intense  the  whole 
heat  endosed  will  soon  be  radiated  through  the  glass  and 
the  mat.  Plaoe  some  dry  litter  over  the  mat;  and  the 
drier  and  the  more  porous  the  material — ^the  more  air  shut 
in,.in  £act,  with  it — ^the  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  heat  to  pass 
off  or  radiate  in  straight  lines.  We  have  often  been  surprised 
to  see  what  a  keen  frost  would  be  thoroughly  excluded  by  a 
thin  covering  of  dry  hay.  Of  course  the  frost  would  pene* 
trate  in  time.  In  every  case  that  ^netration  of  frost,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  the  radiation  of  heat  in  straight 
lines,  will  commence  at  the  surfjEbce.  Break  and  turn  the 
surfiskce  often,  and  the  frost  must  just  begin  its  work  afresh ; 
so  that  actually  that  fresh  turning  of  the  outside  litter  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  throwing  on  a  layer  of  fresh  litter. 
In  both  cases  radiation  must  commence  anew  in  order  to 
cool  the  interior. — ^B.  F. 


COVENT  GABDEIST  MAEKET.-Jan.  16. 

The  friat  market  remaiat  in  nearly  tlie  same  condition  at  in  last  week. 
Hothouse  Grapes  and  Fears  are  becomlDK  more  scarce,  llie  principal  oac- 
<ioor  Tefetablea  now  to  be  obtained  are  Saroys  and  Brussels  dprouta,  which 
are  tolerably  plentiful.  Larye  quantities  o(  Corni»h  Broccoli  packed  in 
crates  are  now  eomiiif  in.  Excellent  Endive  and  Lettuce  are  also  brottght 
firom  abroad.  Cnt  flowers  prineipally  eonsittt  of  Camellias,  Pelargoniums, 
AcMiiaa,  Early  Tulips,  Hyacinth*,  Violets,  Koses,  and  Mlguone.te. 
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TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Luoombe,  Pince.  &  CJo.,  Exeter  Nursery.— i8W«c<  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable^  AgricMwrdl,  and  Flower  Seeds,  ^c,     1864. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Paradise  and  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway 
--Descnpiive  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  for  1864, 
with  Supplementary  List  of  Bulbous  and  other  RooU, 

W.  Catbush  &  Son,  BighgAte,— Catalogue  of  Select  Vege- 
table, Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds  fw  1864. 

Charles  Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough.— Catolo^rMe  of 
Seeds  for  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Flower  Garden,  and  Farm,  1864. 

William  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries  and  Seed  Warehouse, 
Waltham  CroBB.—Select  List  of  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricul- 
tural Seeds;  and  J>eseripHve  List  of  Strawberries  and  Grape 
Vines, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cactos  CvLTumn  {An  A4mirtr  of  the  Caetu$  7W*«).-We  will  publish 
eMse  Teiy  full  notes  upon  this  subject  next  week. 

Vinw  finxAxiiio  (Q.  JV.)  — Yea,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  Vhie  brandies 
hang  down  UU  the  bods  are  broken -that  is,  expsndlng  into  leaves.  The 
vines  willunder  such  circomstances  noi  be  so  likwly  to  borst  their  buds  ai 
the  top,  flrom  the  (act  that  the  top.  being  let  down  to  a  lower  level  than 
4he  bottom,  is  la  a  lower  teoqMrature  than  if  tied  up  in  their  permanent 
vo^Uon.  We  think  that  this  is  more  the  cause  than  the  check  which  the 
flow  of  sap  receives. 

WouK  ov  CoLLKCTiMO,  Ac.,  Natvual  IfiSTOBT  SPBciMi:(s.~A  correspott- 
^t,  -  E.  M.  J.."  obUgingly  writes-**  The  TaxlderniUfs  Manual,  by  Capt.  T. 
Brown,  will  possiblr  give  *  W.  C.  C  the  informaUon  he  needs.  It  enters 
»ore  fttUy  into  the  subject  of  collteUng  apeetoient  and  preserring  ihem 
than  does  either  Swaiaaon,  or  Kirby  and  Spence." 


PsaoK  BioMUBUM  PaunM  (1  Nmo  Beginmery^-Yfe  sn  mot 
about  the  drynesa  of  the  soil  causing  the  bnds  to  drop.  If  the  i 
esceeslTely  dry  that  certainly  wonld  cause  the  buds  to  loea  their  TttsUiy, 
■ad  when  the  sap  risea  the  buds  are  thrown  off.  Feaohee  east  their  bndi 
more  generally  through  defeotive  buds  being  formed,  either  trom  lack 
of  auppuit  whilst  maturing  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  treea,  or  trom  a 
defleieney  of  light  cauaed  by  the  shade  of  trees  in  front,  coasequently 
treea  on  the  baoa  wall  of  Peaeh-houses  form  defective  buda  which  are 
thrown  off-  with  the  flow  of  the  aap  Into  them.  Keeping  the  roou  very 
dry  whilst  the  ftuit  b  ripening,  and  allowing  red  spider  to  suck  out  the 
Juices  of  the  leaves  prevent  the  thorough  maturation  of  the  buds,  and 
they  fall  la  the  spring.  The  soU  in  wnieh  the  trees  are  growing  should  ki 
kept  moderately  luoist  in  winter,  and  a  moderate  watering  after  the  leavn 
fall  will  mostly  serve  to  keep  the  stems  fre»h  through  the  wiuter  unUl  the 
bnds  bcqgin  to  swell  In  spring.  If  one  watering  is  not  sufllelent  two  or  mere 
mnat  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  As  you  are  a  three-ymis 
aubscriber  you  will  find  many  general  hinto  on  their  cultivation,  for  the 
subject  was  never  better  discussed  than  it  hsa  been  lately  in  our  oolumas. 
If  you  will  redooe  your  general  hints  to  specitfc  queries  we  shall  be  ready 
to  anawer  them,  but  we  are  requested  to  enter  too  wide  a  field  when  geaeral 
hinu  are  asked  for, 

pBorAoaniio-PiT  with  Flu«  [J.  JT.  O.,  A  Cmttant  JL§ad4r).^lt  yse 
were  to  divide  your  pit  and  make  a  (our-teei  bed  with  the  fine  running  up  the 
oentre  of  it,  and  cover  it  with  tanner's  bark,  an  yon  propose,  it  would  Dor 
propagating  purposes  be  equal  to  (and  certainly  handier  thno)  a  three* 
ilght-frame,  hMtted  by  fermenting  maieriaU  we  presume.  It  would  be 
neceasary  to  cover  the  bed  with  gUss  a  lew  inches  above  the  eottlnga.  This 
is  necessary  to  insure  uniform  temperature,  and  humidity  or  moisture.  Ws 
do  not  think  a  flue  would  heat  a  bed  6^  feet  wide  sumciently  for  props* 
gating,  and  how  the  heat  of  the  house  is  to  be  kept  up  we  do  not  see  uearly, 
nor  how  vhe  sir  is  to  be  kept  humid,  tf neh  a  pit,  however,  would  do  util 
enough  for  propagating  the  ordinary  description  of  bedding-out  plants,  but 
they  would  be  longer  m  rooting  than  where  there  is  less  spjoe  above  the 
plants.  If  you  could  maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  75*",  and  an  atmovphcris 
temperature  oi  TO"  to  76",  we  think  yonr  pit  would  answer  very  well,  bat 
we  fear  it  would  not  secure  that. 

Vkrbkmas  Plavtkd  Out  ( J(rf«m).— We  should  leave  the  Verbenas  In  the 
frame  and  transplant  them  in  March,  planung  again  in  the  frame,  unless  i: 
be  wanted  for  other  purposes,  which  uanspiauiing  will  bring  the  rooU 
nearer  the  atoms,  and  enable  )ou  tu  more  them  to  their  final  quarters  in 
May  with  good  balls.  If  tlie  frauie  be  wanted  you  will  pot  inem.  The 
book  you  name  cannot  be  h&d  in  Numbers.  The  bits  of  plants  enclosed 
were  too  small  for  identification,  and  smashed  in  coming  through  the  post. 

CrcLAMBir  SsBDUKos,  Ac  iA  Suburiber  $inee  1856).—  The  seedliag 
are  to  remain  in  the  seed-pans  the  first  season.  They  ahouid  be  duly  sup- 
plied with  water  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  when  water  must  be  gradtt* 
ally  withheld.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  them  m  a  frame  the  first  »eaeon,  and 
not  pUnt  them  out  like  esubltshed  planu.  Next  August  tney  ahouid  be 
potted  singly  into  pota  double  the  diameter  of  the  corroa,  and  aftetwariii 
treated  like  old  plsuts.  The  best  time  tor  sMfiing  large  plants  is  when 
taking  them  up  for  the  winter.  Cyclan  ens  are  cccasionally  iacreatcd  by 
offsets.  They  ere  to  be  removed  iiom  the  parent  when  taken  up  lor  the 
winter,  and  potied  like  old  plants. 

Camellia  Blooms  hot  Extamdino  (/(cfem).— We  know  of  nothing  that 
could  possibly  hinder  the  buds  expanding  except  a  deficiency  of  moistore 
at  the  root  and  too  low  a  temperature,  'i'rj  placing  the  plant  in  a  tern* 
perature  of  50^,  and  keep  the  soil  healthfully  moist  about  the  roots.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  buds  are  too  highly  developed  early  In  the  sesson, 
and  that  the  buds  are  kept  too  long  iu  a  dormani  state,  so  tliat  the  new 
growths  take  what  should  be  spent  on  the  fiowers.  When  the  buds  are 
too  fully  formed,  appearing  large  for  a  long  ume  before  expanding,  they 
very  often  fall  when  half  expanded,  and  if  the  fiower  be  examinea  it  wiii 
be  found  to  be  dead  where  it  Joined  the  stem. 

Back  Ncmbkbs  or  1863  {J.  F.  itoicMn;.— We  have  a  few  remahUng  of 
each  of  the  year's  back  Numbers. 

Exotic  Pxans  (if.  i*.).— *' Tbc  Fern  Mannar*  can  be  had  fkee  by  poet 
from  our  office,  for  i$,  2d.  In  poauge  stauips.  It  contains  a  descdptian  o( 
the  best  exotic  irems,  with  directions  for  their  cultivation. 

Pbaoh  Tnnss  ix  Pots  Out  of  Doons  (Jf.  F.  if.).— Whllti  your  orchard* 
house  is  repairing,  you  had  better  move  the  pots  to  a  colder  plaoe  than  the 
sunny  border,  and  protect  the  trees  either  with  branches  or  canvas,  as,  if 
the  trees  are  exposed  to  severe  fro>>t,  being  su  forward,  the  wood  might  be 
injured  as  well  as  the  bloseoni-buds,  and  m  that  o«se  the  trees  wonld  snfllir 
in  the  following  year.  We  think  that  by  keeping  the  trees  back  you  need 
not  lose  a  season. 

PnorAOATXHO  PoiMsxrriA  pulcuebexma  {A  Stibteriher),~-Yoxi  eaoBOt 
succeed  with  this  Polnsettia  in  a  cool  conservatory.  In  a  warm  one,  kept  at 
from  MP  to  M",  you  will  succeed  in  blooming  it.  We  presume  you  mean  to 
raise  plants  from  cuttings.  W.eil,  when  the  plant  haa  done  fiowerlng,  let 
it  in  a  place  where  it  can  be  kept  rutlier  dry,  and  in  a  mediuiu  tempere- 
tore  of  60*.  This  will  cause  tbe  leaves  to  fall  and  the  Juices  to  thickes. 
When  the  stems  are  dried  a  little  then  cut  them  down,  and  make  them  into 
cuttings  of  8  or  G  inches  long  in  the  usual  way,  much  aa  yon  would  do  * 
Currant  cutting.  Stick  the  lo^er  end  into  dry  sai»d  for  a  few  days»  tli«B 
faaten  each  firmly  in  a  small  pot  in  sandy  soil,  and  place  them  where  they 
can  have  a  lieat  of  from  6U*  to  70**,  and  give  little  water  until  the  buds  are 
broken.  Keep  ehifting  them  on  during  tiie  season,  Hiving  the  plants  all  the 
light  pMslble,  and  all  the  beat  up  to  80**  or  so.  Urow  iupeat^  loMm,  andi^ 
little  hme  rubbieh  and  eowdung.  About  Septeoiber  give  all  the  ligat  poa* 
aible,  and  begin  to  curtail  watering.  After  June  there  must  be  no  stoppisf 
of  the  planta,  or  rather  after  May,  as  the  flowers  and  fioral  leuTCS  aie  pro* 
dnced  at  the  points  of  strong  well-ripened  shoots. 

Jourrs  or  laoN  Pirxa  Lkakii«o  (/<fnM).— Ton  do  not  give  us  any  dtta 
from  which  to  Judge  whether  your  tana  will  do  what  you  want  or  not.  &ee 
**  Doinga  of  the  Last  Week  "  a  fortnight  ago.  If  you  give  mibre  partlonlsni 
we  will  be  glad  to  oblige. 

rvMQve  ON  TAH-rLUMaxD  Pots  (if.  A,  Jf.).— If  you  do  not  shift  the 
tan  and  give  fresh  pots,  dash  freshly  slacked  lime  over  tlie  fungus,  and  ^ 
it  through  the  tan.  we  never  found  anything  of  the  fungua  tribe  thit 
would  withstand  quldtlime.  We  suspect  it  Is  a  Lyoopodlum,  and  if  left 
aloM  would  BOOB  reader  a  hoosc  hideons,  but  the  specimen  you  sentwts 
oompletely  snurhed. 


U^  UM.  ]         JOmaf  AL  OF  HDBIKICnXTUSB  ikin>  OOTTAaS  aiBDSHSB. 


liAvt  ABf  •  W«  1mv«  hMTd  Ward's  Qtml  WMiern  tpolMii  ol,  bat  have  not 
g«wm  tt.  For  a  Blaek  Spine,  few  will  equal  Cathill'a  Early  Blaek  Spine. 
We  haifn  wamt  the  8nake  Cneamber  eome  yards  long.  It  is  Tery  poisonoos, 
«nd  la  grown  ineraty  for  ornament.  We  do  not  nnderttand  aboni  the  leak* 
Inct  bnt  it  atrikea  na  that  the  leakage  is  not  from  the  pipea  bat  flroB  the  tank. 
We  ^▼onererfoond  concrete,  or  red  or  white  lead  fail.  Wethinkiinehse 
^  water  la  deep  enoagh  in  the  tank. 

HnAinr*  (C,  J,  Ltmft0if),—lf9  haTe  earefUly  read'over  yoor  letter ;  and 
thoogh  <Mr  Impression  m  that  yon  eoold  carry  oat  any  of  the  ]rians  yon 
prapoaau  either  bj  a  boUer  at  o.  or  an  Amott's  stOTe  and  a  boiler  st  a,  still 
we  think  nil  these  plana  are  a  draartnre  from  the  simplicity  of  heating  yoor 
two  ho«aee  separately,  by  Jnst  pudng  another  ftimace  by  the  side  of  a  for 
heettng  the  larger  heoae;  and  the  extra  expense  of  that  famsoe,  and  a 
Ine  In  thn  large  heoae  acrosa  to  x,  wooid  be  trifling  in  comparison  to  the 
Uenbln  of  polling  yoor  present  ramaoe  to  pieces  to  fix  a  boiler,  or  the 
boil4ing  of  an  Amott'a  store  inride,  dose  to  the  chimney  b.    fiy  tlut 
a^mmio  fnmaee  von  woold  heat  each  hoose  independently  of  the  othM*. 
and  naoro  espedslly  aa  in  either  case  yon  will  require  a  chimney  at  r.    If 
dlapoaed,  the  floe  in  the  large  house*  after  reaching  x,  might  be  formed  of 
atnng  drain-pipes,  8  or  9  inches  in  dianeter.  On  the  principle  of  simplicity, 
and  lettiog  wdi  ahrne,  tlie  abore  ia  the  ^an  we  would  recommend.    If  est 
likn^,  bowerer,  joa  will  prefer  yoor  own  idea ;  and  people  generally  make 
that  plan  snccesd  the  best  on  which  thsir  minds  are  most  fsToorablr  set. 
Wo  wiU  thereiore  add  a  few  remarks  which  may  be  naefuU    1.  A  small  fire* 
plneo  will  seareely  be  suilcient  to  heat,  by  means  of  a  fine,  two  honses 
<M  fiaet  by  H  aind  M  f eet  by  14.    To  aeoompUah  it  at  sll,  there  most  be  a 
earetel  nnuMgement  of  slides  and  dampers  at  n  and  x,  so  as  to  giro  the 
desired  heat  to  any  of  the  two  houses.    A  little  carelessness  as  respecu 
theae  elidee  might  be  prodnetlTe  of  serkms  reenlts,  which  would  not  be  so 
ilh^y  to  h^poi  if  saeh  hoose  had  ita  own  Itamaee.    3.  The  mere  placing  a 
boUor  over  a  famaee,  so  as  to  form  aa  it  were  the  top  of  the  flue,  will  not 
giTO  tho  best  position  for  a  boQer  absorbing  heat,  as  the  most  of  the  heat 
from  the  fnel  will  pass  along  the  flue.    If  the  boiler  is  fixed  orer  and  in  the 
hropUoe  in  the  neoal  way,  ao  as  to  (Attain  the  greatest  amount  of  heat,  then, 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  thus  absorbed,  the  less  will  be  left  to  pass  aUmg 
the  flue.    S.  If  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  hsTing  only  one  fireplace, 
then  a  small  aaddle-bAck,  placed  well  in  the  tumace^not  on  the  top  of  it- 
er a  BlTora*  email  saddie^back  suspended  in  it,  which  you  may  procure 
ftom  Mr.  Bnghee,  of  Bi^op  Stortford,  for  from  30«.  to  -lOs.,  would  enable 
you  to  heat  the  smaller  kouae  by  tuik  or  plpee,  prorided  you  could  draw 
the  oUde  at  n,  and  get  the  flue  heat  alto,  in  culd  weather,  for  the  beuelit  of 
yo«r  Mnseats.    It  will  generally  be  found  that  a  little  reg nlatiog  of  the 
-slidoo  will  be  necessary  when  boih  fluee  are  to  be  worked  at  mice.    We 
think  Mr.  Birers*  boiler  would  suit  you  best,  a%  being  so  shsllow,  you  would 
wood  to  etovate  your  tank  Tory  litUe.    Three  or  four  inches  of  water  would 
be  onoogh  in  jour  tank.    BeooUect  that  if  securdy  oovervd  with  slate  the 
heot  from  it  will  be  almost  as  dry  as  ftom.  a  flue ;  but  it  will  be  sweet  and 
free  firom  unwholeeome  Tspours,  &c.    The  above  would  be  the  simplest, 
and  you  woold  need  no  more  furnaces ;  and  your  proposed  pUn  of  a  stove 
eioae  to  the  ehimney  at  n  would  necessitate  the  lighting  the  fire  ia  the 
hooaa,  and  the  atove  would  require  to  be  sunk  a  little,  or  else  yoor  tank 
might  be  iiMonreniently  high ;  but  so  far  as  the  heating  by  hut  water 
merely,  without  thinking  of  the  heat  from  a  flue,  that  mode,  as  respects 
toel,  would  be  the  moot  economical,  as  the  heat  ftom  the  store  would  strike 
<at  onoe  on  the  boiler,  and  the  block  against  the  smoke-pipe  would  prevent 
moeh  oonducti<m  of  hsat  into  the  chmmey,  though  what  went  there  would  be 
chiefly  loat  to  the  house.    On  the  wiiolc,  then,  according  to  your  own  plan, 
wo  would  fix  such  a  boiler  over  your  present  furnace,  and  still  retain  the 
•eo  of  the  fluo  when  necessary ;  but  as,  according  to  your  own  showing,  the 
preoeot  liesting  anawera  well  in  the  amaller  house,  we  would  adviBC  another 
fumace  and  a  separate  flue  for  the  larger  house.    Were  it  not  for  the 
oxpoose,  we  woold  adviae  a  SO-ineh  saddle-back  boiler,  take  the  flue  as 
now.  and  boat  tne  large  houae  by  hot  water,  with  a  couplo  of  pipes  in  the 
smnfler  one.    If,  with  vour  contemplated  srrangements,  you  wish  to  have 
molat  heat  flrom  the  tanx,  you  must  leave  moveable  spaces  In  the  ooveriog 
to  let  out  the  ▼^Mmr.    In  your  late  house,  if  yon  wish  the  Feachea  to  eon- 
thano  frnitfnl,  tho  Vine  stems  shoold  not  be  nearer  than  &  feet  to  each 
other. 

Tnn  Smaix  Oannxn  at  TaxxTXAM  {F,  £.  Jf.).— Tou  will  obtain  no 
eorisfkctlon  from  such  a  figure  in  ik  feet  on  grass,  which  you  are  to  sow. 
Oravel  would  be  much  better.  With  grass  you  could  only  succeed  by  re« 
dodngthe  sixe  of  the  beds,  and  increasmg  the  width  ot  the  paths,  so  aa 
to  have  nooe  under  3  or  Z\  feet.  Then  we  would  u*e  lurf  at  once,  tind 
a  great  dad  would  not  be  needed,  as  you  would  only  want  it  between  the  bed*. 
A  almpler  figure  would  also  suit  you— thus :  Mskke  s  drcle  in  the  centre  of 
!•  fbat  in  diasaeter,  A  fcet  f^om  centre ;  then  another  clrde  9  feet  from  centre, 
which  will  give  4  feet  for  graas ;  then  another  cirde  18  feet  from  centre. 
Between  these  two  drdee  of  9  and  18  feet  lay  down  eight  clumps  as  pre* 
▼kmftly  adviaed,  fbur  heart-shaped  with  the  pointa  to  tbe  outer  drole,  and 
toor  trtangular-shaped  with  tlieir  broad  ends  on  the  oucer  cirde,  and  the 
pointa  on  the  inner  drde,  and  so  managed  that  there  shall  be  a  regular 
Sfieetbetwten  each  and  sU  of  these  beds.  Ttien  run  another  circle  ot  ^fcet 
of  grasa  all  round  these  beds,  and  ttien  yon  will  have  the  outride  boroer  of 
i|  ntiu  which  you  may  cut  up  into  two,  four,  or  dgbt  divi&iona.  Nothing 
ooold  bo  simpler,  and  no  combination  will  set  off  colours  better.  If  we 
woold  make  a  change,  it  would  be  to  make  the  outside  pm*  h  ruund  the  dght 
beds  4  fbet  aa  wdL  Nothing  oan  tell  worse  or  be  more  difficult  to  manage 
then  narrow  atrips  of  grasa  between  beds.  With  gravel  you  may  have  the 
patha  narrower,  btit  the  beds  will  appear  too  much  thrown  togetuer. 

/onuov  Sxxne  {J.  ^.).— Moon  Creeper  ia  probably  MenUpermum  plani- 
foQom  or  M.  amarisslmum,  both  of  which  have  ydiow  fiuweis,  being  ever- 
green amve  dlmbers,  growing  10  feet  high,  and  may  be  grown  in  loam  and 
pent.  Eocalyptoa  obilqua  ia  a  timber  uee  in  Van  Dlemen's  Land,  growing 
100  feet  high;  the  fiowers  are  white,  produced  in  July  or  August:  it  alao 
may  be  grown  in  loam  and  peat,  and  is  a  cool  greenhouse  tree,  rrostan- 
themlastanthoe,  an  evergreen  New  HoUand  plant,  grow*  about  S  feet  high, 
and  hna  poinplldi  whilo  flowera  in  June ;  it  is  a  greenhouse  plant,  and  re- 
qnlrta  a  sandy  peat  soiL  Panax  dendrddea  we  do  not  know.  Bnrybia 
corymboea,  we  presome,  is  meant  by  £.  ramnlosa— a  hardr  herbaceous 
phuit  of  the  Aster  trtbe,  growing  3  feet  high,  and  has  white  flowers  In 
A^nst.  Diaamoa  (Oocdyline)  noMcalia^  disUnet  from  C.  indivian ;  U  la  a 
gxttnhooao  ptant,  and  growa  well  in  loam  and  peak 


ITT  Faiuno  (/.  ff.).-^  the  Ivy  eocoaedi  on  three  of  thofenr  waUa 
nmnd  yoor  endofedeoort,  the  ennae  of  iUflUlnroon  the  fourth  sMe  nrart 
arise  either  fkom  the  sod  or  the  aapeek.  If  tht  fsUnre  ocwnra  on  the  wall 
Ikdng  the  soath,  and  the  aoU  iavary  dry,  thiamay  be  tbeeaoae. 

HxATixo  Tnixnna  (IT.  T,  J.).— To  heat  two  vineries:  each  SI  '••*  !«■« 
17  ibetwlde,and  Illbethighatthebadi,asaddleboUerfrom  JfltotbtoAea 

long  woold  be  auflldent.  To  have  Orapee  about  Aoguat,  yon  wooM  reqnuo 
far  each  hoose  aboot  IIS  feet  of  piping.  To  have  Ompee  dpe  tai  May,  ya« 
would  reqdre  double  that  quantity.  Good  piping  naed  to  be  had  for  abent 
ts.  per  yard,  dbows,  Acn  extra. 

Oun  JounMAL  ( IT.  F.).-Our  flwt  vdniae  appeared  In  184t.  There  nra 
twenty-flve  volumes  of  the  flrst  seriee,  and  Ave  volumes  of  the  aeeond 
series.  They  can  aU  be  had  except  Yds.  I.,  XV..  and  XXI.  of  the  flrst  eeriea, 
andVoLILof  theseeond,atSs.6il.  per  voL;  Vd.  III.  of  the  aeeond  la  Ufc 
The  aentenot  yon  name  alludea  to  some  public  sedetlee  connected  wt^  oar 
objects. 

FnviT-xooM  {F.  A,  a).-Frult  does  not  keep  weU  this  year.  Ezdodo 
both  air  and  Ught,  and  keep  the  room  aa  add  aa  poedble~tt«  la  qoite  ao 
high  aa  the  temperature  ought  to  bo  When  you  wish  to  beaten  tho 
ripening  of  any  of  the  fruit,  bilng  the  desired  quantity  into  a  warmer  room. 

CHuann  GsnAimnf  LxATia  Srorrxn  {B,  IT.)-— We  think  the  lenvaa 
cent  are  infested  with  mildew ;  but  we  are  not  quiU  aore  about  It,  for  tho 
apou  appear  regularly  dotted  aU  over  the  loavee,  and  are  nearly  of  an 
uniform  sixe.  We  do  not  remember  aeeing  leavea  in  the  sameeondittMi 
before.  They  have  the  appeerance  aa  if  dotted  and  btotdied  with  diver, 
and  mast  appear  very  beontifni,  we  diooki  think,  on  the  plant.  We  do 
not  dieerve  any  symptom  of  decay  in  the  parts  affected,  and  are,  therddre, 
inclined  to  attribute  the  spots  to  some  freak  of  nature.  We  would  reepm* 
mend  the  leaves  to  be  dusted  vrith  sulphur,  and  the  oUnt  to  be  plaeed  In  n 
light  airy  dtuation  in  the  greenhouse.  If  it  be  mildew  the  •dphur  wm 
kill  it,  and  the  leavea  will  afterwards  come  green  unless  the  doU  are 
natural,  when  they  may  remain,  or  they  may  eome  all  right  aa  growui 
progreeees.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  the  leavea  decay  or  rwaain  in 
thesame  oonditlon  aa  thoee  endoeed,  and  if  aU  tho  leavea  are  aiaftilarly 
affected. 

Rosxa  (QiMero).~Tho  whde  of  your  Boses  wUl  do  very  well  in  tho 
orchard-houae  if  the  pots  are  pltmged ;  and  if  in  extra aevere weathern 
little  fern  or  dry  straw  is  stuck  in  among  the  tops,  snd  removed  aa  tho 
weather  gete  oiild. 

OAxnmr  Putn  ( W,  0,  G.).— We  think  the  plan  wUl  look  very  well,  bat 
the  four  heart-shaped  comers  wiU  look  bare  without  evergreens;  nnd  we 
think  the  ovds  in  the  central  figures  for  flowers  are  »carcdy  artlatio 
enough  for  the  other  groups  or  flgures. 

Nauks  op  Fxurr  (^uiscHder).— What  became  of  the  four  ApplM  wo 
cannot  now  aay.  They  were  deared  out  of  our  office  with  other  fruit  wo 
had  done  with.    Pray  number  any  othsra  you  send,  it  soess  trouble. 

Naxxs  of  Plants  (^  Jbor-yeors  tfoftscrttsr).— It  is  CenUureo  candl- 
dlssima. 
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ME.  WILLIAMS'S  GAME  FOWLS  AT  THE 
BIEMmGHAM  POULTEY  SHOW. 

I  MUST  plead  guilty  to  the  fact  of  never  having  seen  a 
copy  of  your  paper  until  a  day  or  two  ago,  when,  by  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  for  some  weeks  been  going  on  in  your 
columns  relative  to  the  Game  fowls  exhibited  by  me  at 
Birmingham,  and  disqualified  by  Mr.  Hindson,  one  of  the 
Judges,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  his  property. 

I  make  no  remarks  as  to  the  rather  uncourteons  way  in 
which  some  of  your  correspondents  treat  me.  I  refer  them 
to  the  FiM  newspaper  of  the  2nd  inst.  for  my  statement  as 
to  my  position  in  this  matter.* 

•  The  following  Is  the  communication  to  our  sporting  contemporary  rt* 
ferred  toby  Mr.  WillUms:  ••  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuHS  the  •  good  name ' 
Mr.  Hindsoa  has  esUblishedas  a  Judge  st  various  exhlbilion^  any  more  than 
it  i*  to  queation  the  fact  of  hU  having  been  not  only  the  flrst  but  the  only 

gerson  to  amert  (not  discover)  •  that  the  bUdeexhibited  were  his  propertv  ;* 
ut  I  do  mean  to  affirm  that  his  endeavour  to  make  the  question  of  hif 
being  the  flrst  person  to  daim  the  birds  exhlbiled  the  question  "J  i»we, 
shows  a  sensitivenees  upon  and  a  dedre  to  avdd  the  red  question- Whether 
the  birds  were  or  were  not  his  property.  Now,  as  to  this  qnesUon,  I  XMst 
emphaticdly  deny  that  any  of  the  blrda  belonged  to  Mr.  Hind  son,  and  I 
challeoge  bun  to  enforce  his  ddm  to  them.  Of  i  he  whde  number  exhlbued 
he  had  never  seen  but  one  before  the  Show ;  and  his  having  borrowed  It 
for  exhibition  some  ten  months  ago  at  Uverpool  gives  him  no  reaaon  for 
dleging  it  to  be  his  own.  In  your  advertiaing  co.umns  Issi  week  1  <^ered 
the  whole  of  the  Wrda  exhibited  for  sale ;  and  here  tdl  Mr.  Hind»on  that  if 
he  believes  they  or  any  of  them  are  hia  property.  Ve  wiU  vlndi^  hia 
claim  before  some  tribunal  competent  to  decide  the  ouedion.  Ho  may 
have  had  Game  fowU  at  wdk  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Welshpool,  and  may 
have  siUU  but  he  haa  oof  been  appUed  to  by  'the  person  in  charge  of 
them  to  lend  any  of  them  to  me,  or  1  am  greatly  misinformed. 

"The  man  aUuded  to  above  aa  *  the  person  in  charge'  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hindson,  dated  the  7th  ult,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  a  copy :— 

•*  *  Uverpool,  Dee.  7,  IS68. 
" « Mr.  Bvan  Pugh— Sir,— I  have  no  reply  ftno«  you  aboot  the  pea  Blaek 
Beda  for  Leeda.  Do  yon  again  prefer  •^^^i J^  "SS^^^,^^ 
paying  the  flue,  or  have  you  found  another  dupe  and  enterwi  some  in  ua 
name?  I  should  think  WUllams  feeU  grsteful  to  jon  for  flgnring  in  tho 
London  papera  in  the  way  he  has  done.    Yours,  «e.,^  ^  jq^„^  Hxvnaon.* 

"Mr.  Bhidson  wiU  doubtless  read  thla  in  print,  and,  pissing  07^  .^ 
tone  adopted  towards  myself,  wiU  doubtlem  condder  U  necessary  to  satisfy 
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•  I  may  afSrm  tliat  tlie  bizds  are  not^  Hot  were  they  etex, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Hindson. 

The  priTftte  mai^  bo  much  spoken  <^  is  not  Mr.  HindBon's. 
There  were  other  fowls  at  Birmingham  Bimilarly  marked, 
one  a  winner. 

Your  oorrespondent  "  Egombt  "  may  satisfy  his  pardon- 
Mie  curiosity  as  to  me,  my  position  or  residence;  and  he 
may  at  the  same  time  see  some  fowls  that  have  never  been 
exhibited  as  good  as  anything  I  had  at  Birmingham,  and 
I  can  diow  him  probably  as  many  in  number  and  as  good 
a  selection  of  Black  Beds  and  Duckwings  as  any  amateur 
breeder  in  England.  If  he  be  the  man  he  assumes  to  be 
I  should  like  to  see  him  at  my  place. — J.  H.  Williams, 
Sprin§  Bank,  nea/r  WeUhpooL 


THE  KENDAL  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTRY 

AND  PIGEONS. 

Fbom  the  very  institution  of  this  Show,  now  dating  so  far 
as  nine  years  back,  Kendal  has  always  stood  well  in  the  lists 
of  our  annual  poultry  exhibitions.  Year  by  year  there  have 
been  marked  improvements  both  as  to  the  number  of  entries 
and  also  the  high  quality  of  the  birds  competing,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  Show  just  closed  has  far  surpassed  those  pre- 
ceding it.  Under  the  guidance  of  so  energetic  a  Committee 
as  that  at  Kendal  such  a  result  may  always  be  depended 
upon,  and  we  confidently  believe  that  the  failure  of  certain 
other  exhibitions  of  like  character  during  the  year  1863,  has 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  supineness  of  their  local 
CJommittees  than  to  any  apathy  on  the  part  of  either  the 
pnblio  or  exhibitors.  This  year  the  Show  was  hel4  in  the 
same  building  as  last  season,  and  for  the  purpose  it  presents 
every  necessary  feature  that  could  be  desired,  whilst  its 
close  contiguity  to  the  Kendal  Kailway  Station  is  a  great 
boon  to  visitors  from  a  distance.  The  first  day  of  opening 
was  most  unfortunately  exceedingly  wet  until  about  midday, 
when  the  fog  became  so  dense  as  to  necessitate  the  imme- 
diate lighting  of  the  gas,  which,  however,  at  the  best  is  but 
A  very  poor  substitute  for  daylight,  and  one  that  when 
critically  examining  poultry,  pai*ticularly  the  strictly  fancy 
varieties,  can  scarcely  be  depended  up6n.  This  unexpected 
drawback  naturally  prolonged  the  arbitrations  for  some 
couple  of  hours  beyond  the  time  required  in  former  years,  but 
was  in  itself  an  exigence  for  which  under  aU  the  circum- 
stances no  amount  of  foresight  could  provide.  It  is  well 
known  to  most  of-  our  readers  also,  that  no  description  of 
poultry  can  be  shown  to  advantage  under  the  influences  of 
tremendous  fogs,  for  at  such  times  poultry  invariably 
assume  a  sullen  listless  disposition  from  which  it  is  more 
than  difficult  to  arouse  them  even  temporarily. 

In  the  Spanish  classes  were  to  be  found  birds  from  the 
yards  of  almost  all  of  our  principal  breeders.  Mr.  Cannan, 
of  Bradford,  took  the  silver  cup  with  chickens  j  Mr.  Rod- 
bard's  excellent  pen  of  adults  standing  first  in  the  class  for 
old  birds.  The  condition  of  the  cup  Spanish  chickens  was 
nearly  faultless.  In  Grey  Ihrhingi  the  cnp  award  fell  to  the 
old  birds  from  Mr.  Evans,  of  Prescot,  but  justice  compels 
na  to  add  that  the  Grey  Dorking  chickens  were  far  below 
our  expectations  throughout  the  class.  We  must  come  to 
Cochins,  and  again  the  old  birds  had  it  all  their  own  way,  for 
the  chickens  were  a  defective  class  throughout.  A  silver 
cap,  value  five  guineas,  the  gift  of  the  executors  of  the  late 
G.  A.  Geldard,  Esq.,  of  Acrigg  End,  near  Kendal,  for  the 
beat  pen  of  Cochin-China  fowls  proved  a  much-coveted  prize, 

tht  Show  Committen  and  tlie  Yiublic  that,  notwithatandinfc  •nob  letter,  in 
disquallfyiDg  ihe  birds  I  exhibited  he  was  making  a  bond  fiHt  claim,  and 
not  aetoated  by  a  desire  to  punish  the  *  person  In  chari^ '  fnr  not  sending 
fowls  to  Mr.  Bindson  himself,  ond  so  eaurtng  him  *  to  sacrifice  an  entrance 
§tt  and  pay  a  fine.'  He  cannot  in  the  face  of  that  letter  assert  tiiat  the 
man  was  hie  servant,  and  I  cannot  detect  in  it  the  langnafre  of  an  owner  of 
the  fowls  asked  for.  My  only  complaint  against  the  poultry  Committee  is 
on  acconnt  of  their  not  hnring  given  me  some  intimation  of  Mr.  Hindson's 
claim  before  announcing  that  the  birds  were  diaqaalified.  As  a  largo  breeder 
of  Game  fowls  and  a  snbacriber  to  the  Show,  and  having  a  **  position  "  equal 
at  ftU  evenu  to  Mr.  llindsoa's,  and  one  which  I  would  not  **  jeopardise'*  by  an 
•et  so  disrepnUble  as  that  o\  exhibi  ing  any  birds  without  the  consent  of 
'the  owner,  the  doing  so  to  me  would  not  have  been  considered  as  an  ezoei e 
of  eoorteay  to  myself  or  a  alight  to  Mr.  Hindson.  The  Committee  are  aniious 
that  I  should  contest  my  right  to  the  priaca  with  Mr.  Hindson,  and  the 
pnMte  will  doobtleas  expect  him  to  relieve  the  Committee  of  rtspcnaibility ; 
and  If  he  will  eatabUsli  his  claims  to  the  fowls  I  will  cheerfully  exonerate 
the  Committee  inm  any  claims  I  may  have  against  them.— J.  H.  ^nxuMs, 
Sprinf  Bmnk,  WeUkpoot,  Dee.  iZ." 


simply  on  account  of  the  veir  pecuUac  drcoinstances  under 
which  it  was  offiered.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  de- 
ceased gentleman  fcr  many  years  was  one  of  t^e  most 
notable,  and  at  that  time  the  most  successful  of  CTochin- 
exhibitors,  and,  as  he  stated  to  ourselves,  when  at  the  nMri- 
diaa  of  his  success,  *'  he  had  travelled  again  and  again  many 
a  long  day's  railway  journey  in  the  hope  to  obtain  better 
fowls  than  his  own,  but  always  hitherto  unsuccessfully;  stOl 
he  would  try  again  if  he  heard  of  any  likely  to  be  ao.''    Froai 
declining  healUi,  for  some  years  past  Mr.  Qeldard  oeaoed  to 
exhibit ;  yet  the  love  of  Cochins  never  wore  out,  and  so  great 
was  it,  that  even  after  death  we  find  a  silver  cup  as  the  reward 
offered  for  the  improvement  of  this  fibvoured  breed.     It  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our  readers  to  find  that  this 
cup  will  now  belong  to  Capt.  Heaton,  of  Manchester.    This 
gentleman's  best  pen  of  adult  Buffs  obtained  tiieir  tnampb. 
without  difficulty.    Such  long- continued  success  will  donot- 
less  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  disposal  of  Capt. 
Heaton's  surplus  stock  of  Cochins,  which  auction  takes  ^aoe 
at  Birmingham  next  week.    The  White  Cochins  were  few  in 
number  but  good,  and  so  were  the  White  Dorkings.    In 
Oame  fowls  the  Kendal  Show  stood  welL     Mr.  Bobinaoii,  of 
Ulverston,  exhibited  a  pair  of  Brown  Beds  that  left  little  to 
wish  for  as  improvement,  and  to  them  the  Game  silver  cop 
was  awarded.    Their  condition  was  unexceptionable.     Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Manchester,  showed  some  dosely-competiiig 
Block- breasted  Beds,  and  Mr.  Chune,  of  Coalbrookdale,  some 
very  capital  Duckwings.    Although  we  are  now  adraDoed  to 
about  tlie  middle  of  the  first  month  of  1864,  we  confees  the 
two  hens  shown  by  the  latter  gentleman  looked  uncommonly 
like  pullets  of  lbo3,  and  we  think  the  time  would  have  been 
lost  to  look  for  them  either  as  chickens  or  even  eggs  in  1862. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  were,  either  as  adults  or  chickens,  a 
most  capital  pen,  and  such  as  are  only  rarely  to  be  met  with~ 
the  only  impression  being  the  two  old  ladies  looked  Yerj 
much  younger  than  their  reputed  age  justified,  for  length  <rf 
days  certainly  had  left  no  footprints  behind.    The  Bed  File 
Game  fowls  were  better  than  common.    It  is  evident  of  late 
this  breed  of  Game  fowls  is  greatly  improving.   Mr.  Billings, 
of  Gravelly  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  showed  some  remarkably 
good  Game  fowls.  As  before  hinted,  on  accoimt  of  the  intense 
fog,  the  Hamburghs  showed  to  the  worst  advantage,  for  they 
proved  almost  indistinguishable,  still,  on  very  ch>8e  inspec- 
tion so  good  a  collection  was  rarely  to  be  seen.    Perhaps  the 
Golden-spangled  were  the  best  variety  as  a  class,  though  the 
Silver-spangled  pen  won  the  Hamburgh  cup.     In  the  Game 
Bantams  there  was  not  so  high  an  amount  of  condition  as  is 
indispensable  for  their  successful  exhibition,  but  the  Se- 
brights  were  far  better  than  in  general,  whether  Gold  or 
Silver-laced.    They  seem  to  be  stay-at-home  pets  in  tlds 
quarter,  as  they  were  entered  at  very  high  prices — even  so 
high  as  ^600  a-pcn  of  three.   Black  and  also  White  Bantamg 
were  in  force,  and  very  good  throughout>  bat  s^^arate  rlaaoof 
should  be  appointed  for  them. 

It  is  quite  an  "  old  song,"  to  say  Mrs.  Seamons  won  the 
prize  for  Aylesbury  Jhicks ;  but  Mr.  Henry  Worrall,  of  liver- 
pool,  took  the  Duck  cup  with  such  a  pen  of  Bouens  as  aie 
only  very  rarely  to  be  seen.  The  Single  Cock  classes  were 
well  filled. 

In  Pigeons  the  Show  was  excellent ;  but  the  pens  that  were 
allotted  to  them  were  sadly  too  small,  and  must  be  enlarged 
before  another  meeting — an  alteration,  we  believe,  which 
will  be  joyfully  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 

We  cannot  allow  a  practice  of  late  gaining  ground  to  go 
unmentioned — the  cutting  away  of  Almond  Tumblers'  Mis. 
with  the  view  to  make  them  shorter  luid  more  peifect.  It 
is  a  most  cruel  practice,  and  entails  an  amount  of  tortnxe 
that  few  would  credit ;  the  bill  of  a  bird  when  bereft  of  a 
portion  of  its  homy  covering  is  of  the  most  sensitive  olia- 
racter,  closely  resembling  a  toe  or  finger  nail  cut  into  ^e 
quick ;  the  agony  of  even  a  touc^  when  thus  cruelly  operated 
on,  makes  the  birds  wholly  or  even  at  best  purtially  in- 
capable of  feeding,  and  annually  many  excellent  birds  are 
lost  by  absolute  starvation  from  this  unnecessary  praotioe. 
It  is  impossible  to  reprehend  such  cruelties  beyond  their 
deserts,  and  if  those  in  power  wiU  withhold  their  mmfftiffTi^ 
it  will  no  doubt  be  speedily  abandoned.  The  Canien, 
whether  Black  or  Duns,  were  the  best  ever  yet  ^diibited 
atKendaL  The  Fantaik  were  ako  very  flood.  ThePowtsit 
were  prevented  &om  showii^  fikvowMbly  by  the  nndoe 
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tmaUoMs  of  the  p«n8.  Wliitfi  ones  were  noinaroiiB  and  yery 
ffood.  The  Barbi  were  good,  more  partioalArly  the  Yellows. 
The  Any  variety  of  Pigeon  class  wus  well  iilled,  Satinettes, 
leeJa^ders,  Bronswioks,  Swallows,  Magpies,  Nnns,  and 
several  others  being  well  shown. 

The  Committee  were  very  attentive  to  every  requirement 
of  the  hirda  under  their  care. 

SrAHiBB  (BUek).— Pint,  J.  K.  RodlNml,  Wringtoo,  BrittoL  860mi4, 
S.  Teelmr,  Mlweod,  FrttttfO.  Tbtrd,  8.  Robeon,  tfraUMurton,  tfouUi 
MMkvI.  Yotkshir*.  Hlg bly  ComaitBdtd,  K.  I'MlMty  ;  J.  SborthoM,  Shield- 
itU  Greea,  ll«wcutte«4m*Tyn».  Ckiekm$.^Fim  imd  Cop,  W.  C«niuu), 
BrUford.  biNsoml,  H.  U  nv,  BrinoL  Third,  K  Xctbtiy.  Higblj  Com- 
OMBd^dv  tl>  W.  Boyto,  Dnndtua,  OubUa;  J.  K.  ^•wlw,  Ayl^tbanr. 
CoouBcnded,  B.  RoImob,  Brotherton,  Yorkshire. 

DouiiBos  (Colour«d^-~Fir•t  und  Cnp,  W.  Btuw,  PrcMoU  Second, 
J.  XobinvoD,  QMVtaug.  Third,  K.  Sergencson,  Ltvtrpool.  Highly  Com- 
in«aded«  J.  White,  Warlaby,  Morthallerum ;  Right  Ucn.  Vlttount  Teatpie- 
t««»,  Mitotb«rpe;  J.  Romimoo;  J.  K.  ITowier,  AyiMbory.  CM^kem.- 
Pint,  W.  Kiraiiit.  HMond,  K.  8«i:genc«on.  Tuird,  J.  IL  JTowlcr.  Highly 
Coattciutod,  Klghi  Horn.  Viaoumu  lanpletowni  D.  ParMMit,  CMnten, 
PrettoQ. 

DoucwM  (White).->FlTit  ind  Becond,  J.  Robiiuoo,  GMrttong .  Third, 
D.  Purtona,  hrMtoa. 

CocHia-CiiurA  iCinaunoii  and  Bnff,  or  Brown  and  Partridge-faatharad). 
— Pliat  and  Cnp,  Captain  Ueatoa,  Lower  Brunghtcn,  M«uiehe«ier.  :D*:eood, 
R.  Whit«,  Broooihail  Paric,  Sheffield.  Third,  MiM  E.  A.  Agiiouby,  Qrx*- 
Mcra,  WwtiBoriaad.  Uighiy  Cooiaendea,  T.  titrctoli,  Ormeairk ;  captain 
Beaton ;  Mlsa  £.  A.  Agiiunby.  Commended,  P.  M.  Uindie,  liseiingdeo, 
Laneaahire.  CA«c&e«u.~PirM,  R.  Whtu.  becond,  Cuptain  Beaton.  Tlilrd, 
C.  T.  biahop,  LentoB« 

CocHiN-CaiMA  (White).— Pirtt,  S.  Taylor,  Ibbotthulme,  Windermere. 
Seeond,  O.  C.  Whicwell,  iiendal.  Ckieketu.—b'lrt,  Kev.  if.  Taylor,  Kitkby 
Lonsdale.  Second,  P.  W.  Zurhorat,  Belivilie,  Uonny brook.  Higliiy  Com- 
ntiided,  G.  C  WbitweB. 

Gamjb  (Wiiite  and  Piiee).— First,  T.  VTest,  St.  Ann's,  Eeelettoo,  Lanea- 
akiro.  Second,  J.  Flelcher.  Steaechmgb,  Mauebe»ter.  Third,  K.  Wilson, 
Stramongate,  ivendal.  CAtcAens.— Pir»t,  K  C.  KiUmin,  Kendul.  Second, 
i.  Clark,  Levens,  Milntburpe. 

Gams  (lti4M!k-brea»ted  and  other  Reds).— First  and  Cop,  T.  Robinson, 
UlTer^tone.  Second,  W.  Whiiwell,  SiocKton.  Third,  M.  billing,  Jan., 
Gm^elly  Bill,  Birmingham.  Highiy  Ccntn*cnded,  J.  Fletcher,  stoocclough, 
Manohestf^r;  U.  M.  Julian,  Beverley,  Yurluiture ;  T.  We»t,  Kcci«sian, 
Laaeashire.  Commended,  J.  Fleuher.  C'AirAm*.  ~  First,  /.  Fletcher. 
Second,  M.  BllUog,  jnn.    Third,  W.  Whitweli,  SUKkton. 

Qamk  (Any  other  i«riety}.*Fin»t,  J.  a.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale,  Salop. 
Beeond,  U.  beldon,  Bingiey.  Third,  H.  ^\'orrall,  West  Deruy,  JUverpooL 
CVNdksMA— First,  J.  Fletcher,  Stoncctobgh.  Thira,  J.  Uodgson,  Brndioro. 
AsNs.—First,  J.  Fleteher.  Sceind,  (j.  C.  Whitweli,  Kenuau  Tniru, 
J.  Qelderd,  Kendal.    Highly  Commended,  O.  W.  Binns,  Darluigton. 

HAMBvmoBS  (OuIdeo-penoUled;.— First,  ku  beldou,  biagley,  Yorkshire. 
Second,  S.  SmitL,  2tlorthowram.  Tuird,  J.  Kuoinscn,  Uar»uug.  Highly 
Comnsenoed,  J.  B.  Chnne,  Salop.    Commeuaed,  J.  Uarrs,  braaioro. 

UiiMBunoHg  (Golden-spangled J.— First,  X.  Davics,  Harborne,  near  Bir- 
mingham. Secono«  T.  Borch,  Shetfielo.  Third,  J.  ^ttwtun,  oiisden,  near 
Leeda.  Highly  Coounenued,  O.  NVhiuaker,  Hurwich,  near  boitou;  it. 
Farrar,  Boliun-le-Mooca ;  K.  Marlor,  Dcniuii,  near  Mancbe»ier. 

HAMnutuBs  (Silver>p«icilleo). — tiru,  J.  Kobiiuion,  Utfttang.  Second, 
W.  Clayton,  Keighley.  Third,  C.  Muore,  PouUon-lc-Fylde.  Highly  com* 
lOMideu,  B.  beldon,  Bingiey.    Commended,  1.  b.  Beetnam,  Kenual. 

HAiinonoHS(biiv«r-»paiigled).— First  and  Silver  cup,il.  Bemon,  Bingiey. 
Second,  T.  l>avles,  Newport,  Mon.  'Ihud,  J.  l^lewwn,  Silsden.  Highly 
OomaUoded,  U.  £.  Hardman,  Uawtenstall,  near  Mancnesur ;  J.  Robm^vn, 
Garatmig  •,  J.  B.  chune,  Coal3ruokd;Je,  Salop.  CummeuOcd,  K.  Tccbay, 
FUwooii ;  J.  Fleldiiigk  Newchurch,  near  Aiancoeatcr;  J.  booiuaun. 

Bambu&obs  (Any  vaxietyi.^ First,  T.  dtuurt,  Msveley,  near  Kendal. 
Second,  T.  H.  Ashtua,  T^mworth.    ihira,  b.  H.  ^icholiu,  Newport,  Bon. 

Amt  Maw  on  Distinct  Vajustt.— rirtt,  U.  Teeuay,  i'uiwoou.  s^econd, 
H.  BeUoB,  Bingiey.  Third,  R.  H.  Nh^iulas,  Newport,  Mun.  Highly  Com- 
mendsd,  H.  a.  U.  James,  Klrkby  Lonadale;  H.  iduuipson,  Kauaal ;  H. 
Lacy,  Bebdou  Briugc,  Yorkshire ;  H.  A  G.Newcuu,  Gariurih.  Coiniuended, 
R.  H.  Mieholas ;  C  W.  Wilson,  Kendau 


SINGLE    COCKS. 

Stasisr.— First,  J.  R.  Rod  card,  Wrlngtun.  Second,  H.  Lane,  Bristol. 
Highly  CumfteaUeU,  J.  Siddail,  Halifax;  K,  Smitn,  Middieton,  near  Mao- 
^MatMr;  J.  K.  Fowier,  Aylesbury. 

DonKivo.— First,  J.  Rubinavn,  Oarstang.  Second,  J.  Rowlandson,  Win- 
dennere.  Highiy  Commended,  W.  «>.  Rutiliage,  Keiidul;  It.  H.  Holi, 
Windermere. 

Cocnin-CnucA.— First,  £•  Smith,  Middleton,  near  Manchester.  Second, 
J.  bhorihose,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Hignly  Commtnoeu,  Mi^s  K.  Agiiunby, 
Oraamerc,  Westim>rland. 

Gamb.— First,  M.  Billing,  Jan.,  Birmingham.  Second,  G.  C.  Whitweli, 
Kendal.  Third,  J.  Fletcher,  stoneoloogh.  Fourth,  J.  Hodgson,  Whiitlng- 
ton,  near  Burton.  Highly  Commended,  T.  bui:;er,  Whitefleld,  near 
Banoheater ;  A.  B.  Djas,  Maueley,  Shropshire ;  b.  PuriUnsun,  Fou4ton-le- 
Fylde.    Cumnienaed,  T.  Sutter ;  W.  Bo>es,  beverley. 

Oamc  CocksB£L.— First,  G.  W.  Binns,  Hailinicuiu.  Second,  M.  Billing, 
■n.,  Birminghaiu.  Third,  K.  Bowners,  Nautwicli.  Uighiy  Cummendeu, 
W.  J.  Cope,  Bamsley. 

Qamb  Bartam.— First,  J.  Shorthose,  Ifewcaat  e-on-Tyne.  Second,  J.  W. 
Bortia,  Rochdale.  Third,  T.  Wiiaon,  Kendal,  commended,  J.  Bonn, 
Kewchorch,  near  Banche«ier ;  Bias  £.  A.  Ciawford,  Suuthwell,  JMoUs. 


^Bajitaiis  (Oan)e).~Flrrt,  R.  B.  Stark,  HoIL  Stcond,  G.  )faplee,jun.. 
wavtrti^.  ihu  d,  R.  Bawkasley,  jon.,  Southwell.  Highly  Commeuded, 
^pt  Wetherell,  Loddington;  J.  CrosUnd,  Jan.,  Wakeheid;  J,  Bunn, 
A^iwchurch,  Banche»ter}  J.  P.  Gardner,  Rngeley ;  Bias  b.  A.  Crawiom, 
^•lUkwell,  Molts.  GoBUMMted,  C.  Martm,  Fairlleld ;  M.  Leno,  jua,  i>un- 
■tablet 

,  Bantams  (Any  other  rariety).— Firft  and  Cop,  M.  Leno,  Jan.,  Donstable. 
S^ooQd,  F.  L.  Roy,  Jon.,  Berwickshire.    Thiid,  W.  J.  Cope,  Barnsley. 
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laud ;  R.  B.  atark,  Hull ;  J.  P.  Gardner,  Rogeley ;  O.  Baplv,  joa.,  Waf?«. 
teee;  W.  F.  Ratwtoue,  Otley,  Yorkshire ;  T.  IXiHea,  Newport,  Mmk  ;  M. 
Lenoi  Jon.  Coounended,  /.  W.  Borria,  Rochdale)  O.  B.  CnmwtU,  Baa* 
worth,  Biddlesex. 

Ducks  ( Ay lesbory).— First,  Ifn.  B.  SeaBona,  Ayleabory.  SMond  aa4 
Third,  withheld. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  and  Cop,  H.  WorralL  UTerpooI.  Seooad,  T. 
Bobiosoo,  UlTcrstone.  Third,  T.  Blatter,  Whitefleld,  M.Hchaeter.  Bi^Oy- 
Commended,  R.  Sergencson,  Liverpool;  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  CommenilM, 
J.  Bonn,  Sbawclougb. 

Ducks  (Any  other  variety)  .—First,  D.  Parseos,  Cnardem  Seeond,  J.  B. 
Jessop,BoU.  Third,  R.  B.  SUrk,  HolL  Highly  Commended,  W.  Bovlef, 
Cirenccsier;  F.  W.  Jtarle,  Edeahorat;  S.  Shaw,  Siaiakuidt  C.  W.  WUaoa, 
Kendel. 

DucKLnos  (Aylesborr  or  Booen).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  X.  Scaatooa, 
Aylesbury.  Second,  J.  K.  Fowler,  Ayleabory.  Highly  Commended,  B«  B. 
Stark,  Hull;  P.  M.  Bindie,  Baaangden;  P.  uogion,  Liverpool;  T.  filiaw, 

Kirkksm.  

FIGXC1I& 

Cakrjbbs.  —  First,  W.  Towereon,  Fgremont.  Second,  J.  ThomptODy 
BioKley.  Bighly  Commended,  B.  Tbompeon,  Kendal;  i.  Reeder,  Preaton  j 
U.  Yardley,  Birmingham ;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birroingham ;  £.  Homer,  Leeds, 
Commended,  T.  Bateson,  Kendal  t  J.  B.  Robinson,  Sunderland ;  /.  Firtli, 
Dewsoury ;  H.  Yardley. 

Almoro  Tvmblkks.— Flrbt,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  G.  R.  Polti» 
SonderUad.  Bighly  Commended,  F.  i:;isc,  Bayawater,  London )  J.  Reeder, 
Preston. 

ToMBUtKs.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Btngley.  Seeond,  B.  Tboapeoa,  Keadnl. 
Highly  Commended,  W.  Towerson,  Bgremont;  F.  £lse^  Bayswater,  Loodoa; 
J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham.     Comojonded,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

OwLs.-i'irst,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  F.  Else,  Baysmitery 
London.  Uighiy  Commended,  b.  Pickering,  Cariiale ;  W.  Towerson,  Bgre- 
mont ;  U.  Suowden,  Horton,  Bradford.  Commended,  R.Thompscm,  Kendal; 
M.  B.  Jobling,  Newcastle-en-Tyne;  i.  Reeder,  Preston. 

PovrTBKs  A>-D  CBorpBBS.— First,  G.  R.  Fotts,  Sonderland.  Second,  H. 
Beldon.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Robson,  Sooth  BUford,  Yorkshire ;  E. 
Brown,  Sheffield;  J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham;  £.  Horner,  Leeds.  Com* 
mended,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London. 

Babbs.— First,  B.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  &.  TliompsoB,  KndgL 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Reeder,  Preston. 

Famtails.— Flr»t,  H.  Beldon,  bingler.  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmiaff« 
ham.  Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London.  conuneb(M» 
J.  R.  Jeseop,  HoU. 

TvBBns.— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Second,  W.  Jackson,  BoUea-te- 
Sands.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Robinson,  SanderUnd;  F.  Key,  Beverlej; 
W.  Towerson,  Egremontt  J.  R.  Jessop,  HoU;  J.  W.  Edge,  birminglum. 
Commended,  M.  E.  Jobling,  Bewesatle-on-Tyne ;  P.  Siae,  Bnyawatar, 
London.  » 

THVJtPKTXBa,— First,  S.  Shaw,  Stainland.  Second,  F.  Key,  Beverley. 
Highly  Commended,  F.  Else,  Bayswater,  London ;  H.  Yaroley,  Birmhtg^ 
ham;  J.  J.  Wilson,  Darlington.  Commended,  F.  Key;  B.  ThompiOBt 
Kenaalt  J.  R.  Jeaeop,  Holl ;  H.  Beldon,  Bingiey. 

jACOBxiis.— First,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  Second,  P.  Else,  Bajyiwater, 
London.  Highly  Commended,  IL.  Thompson,  Kendal ;  U.  Beldon,  Biai^ey  ; 
U.  Yardley,  Birmingham. 

Amt  otmxb  Vabibtt.  —  First  and  Second,  fl.  Yardley,  BlrmJnghf 

gcelauders  and  Kiatineites).  Highly  Commended, B.  Irwiu,  Whitehaven; 
.  Beldun,  Bingiey  (SwmUows).  Commended,  R.  Thompson,  Kendal 
(Nous);  M.  E.  Jobling,  NewcastleMm-Tyae  (Swallows  and  Broaawlaka); 
J.  W.  Edge,  Birmingham. 

The  Judges  were  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage^ 
Sparkbrook,  Bbmingham ;  and  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Skelton 
Orange,  York. 

KLBKCALDY  OKNITHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 

SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.  The  following 
were  the  awards  : — 

DoaxiHos.— First,  J.  Stocks,  West  Bridge.  Seeond,  T.  T.  Craig,  GoUa* 
town.  Third,  G.  Spalding,  Oromatordie.  C%»eifc«M.— First  aad  Thir^ 
J.  Stocks.    Second,  Countess  Flabault,  Tullyallau  CasUe. 

Spamish.  —  First,  Biss  b.  Uidpath,  Edinburgh.  Second,  R.  DizoD* 
Third,  G.  Spalding,  Drumstordie.  Chickems.^mnt,  BUS  B.  Ridpntht 
Edinborgh.    Seeond,  W.  Hay,  Aberdeea.    Third,  J.  Ste«rart,  Perth. 

HAMBunoBe  (Gold  or  Silver-spaoKled).— First  and  Second,  W.  Kiddid* 
Cowdcnbesih.  Third,  G.  Spalding.  Dromsturdle.  Highly  Commeaded* 
S.  Young,  Abbotshall. 

HAMBVBons  (Gold  and  SUver-penellled).  —  First,  G.  Paal,  KirkMl4r 
Seeond,  a.  I'ratt.    Third,  J.  Neas,  Pathhead. 

CocBiB-CuijiA.— First,  Lord  Looghboroogh.  Second,  R.  B.  Heggiiu 
Kirkcaldy.  Third,  C  A.  Lockhart,  Weet  Bridge  CAtdtois.— Firet  aad 
Third,  Lord  Lottghboroogh.  Seeond,  C.  A.  Loekhart.  Hignly  Com  wind, 
Mrs^  Uswsld,  Doanikier. 

Uaxb.— First,  J.  L.  Anderson,  Chapel  House.  Seeond,  Q.  Spaldiag, 
Dromsturdle.  Third,  W.  Bonthron,  ion.,  Kirkcaldy.  Chieken»,^Fin^ 
J.  Anderson,  Links.  Second,  A.  Chalmers,  Woodside.  Third,  T.  WlUiaBi> 
ion.  Klrkcsldy.    Uighiy  Commended,  A.  Spalding,  Kirkcaldy. 

Bahtams  (Any  variety).— First,  Second,  and  Third,  O.  Spalding  (Goldea 
Sebright,  Silver  Sebright.  Game).  _ 

Dooss  ( White  Aylesbury).— First  and  Third,  CoL  FergoaiB,  ILP.,  Bntth. 
Secend.  Mrs.  NOTinand,  Dysart. 

Dooas  (Any  other  breed).— First  and  Second,  Coonteis  de  FlakuOft. 
Third,  Mrs.  Oswald,  Dunnikier. 

llTxnKTS.— First,  T.  A.  Ronald,  Kirkealdy.  Seeond  aad  Third,  J.  L.  Gav, 
Southertun. 

Gbksb.— First,  cm.  Fergosen,  M.Pn  R«ith.  Second  aad  Third,  D.  XUa, 
Bankhead. 

SINGLR   COCKS. 

I     Gamb  (Any  variety).— First,  W.  Hay,  Aberdeea.    Seeond,  W.  Boalhroa, 
I  Jon.,  Kirkcaldy.    Third,  J.  L.  Andenon,  Chapel  Hoase. 
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Dosxiw.— Tint,  J.  JfMutai,  Kiiioaidiii«*<«-FMrtlL  Seeond  u»d  Thfrd, 
J.  Stocks,  Wctt  Brtdfe. 

ftpAinsH.— FIret.  Mltn  B.  Ridpatb,  Edinburgh.  Saoood  and  Third, 
S.  SouiMrtUlt,  Xdinlmrth. 

CANARIES. 

TsLLow  Cock  (Sooteh).— First,  i.  Forreat.  EdinbarRh.  Second.  A.  Welih, 
Edtaibarith.  Third,  J.  Robertson,  Kirkcaldy.  Highly  Commended,  J.  J. 
Wltecn,  Kirkcftldr.  ^en«.— Fimt.  D.  Dancan,  Carron.  Second,  O.  Greig, 
Edlnbnrfh.    Third,  R.  Smith,  Dnndee. 

Bopr  Cock  (Scotch).— First,  A.  Hope,  KIrkcaldT.  Second,  J.  Mitchell, 
Perth.  Third,  J.  Kerr,  Perth.  Hens.^Tlnt,  D.  Duncan,  Carton.  Second, 
J.  Kerr.    Third.  W.  Poyett,  Edinborfrh. 

Tbixow  Cocks  (Belgian).— First,  W.  Forest,  Edinborfrh.  Seeond.  W. 
M'Inlajr,  Lechee.  Third.  O.  S|>ence,  Dysart  JET^ns.— First  and  Third, 
A.  Hope.  Kirkcaldy.    Second.  J.  Robertson,  Kirkcaldy. 

Buff  Cocks  (Belidan).— Fir^t,  D.  Talbert,  Dnndee.  Second,  W.  M'Inlay, 
Loehee.  Third,  A.  Hope,  Kirkcaldy.  ^en«.— First.  W.  Forest.  EAnbnrgh, 
Second.  W.  Bonthron.  Kirkcaldy.    Third,  P.  WiUon,  Kirkcaldy. 

TcLLOw  Cocks  (Flecked).— Pimt,  o.  Oreig,  Edinburgh.  Second,  A. 
Hope,  Kirkealdy.  Third.  J.  Millar,  Dundee,  ^ent— First,  J.  Smith, 
Dundee.    Second.  V.  Dnncsn.  Locbce.    Third,  R.  Hunter,  Oakley. 

Burr  Cocks  (Flecked  Speckled).— Fir«t  and  Third,  J.  Herdsman,  Kirk- 
caldy^ Second,  J.  Clark,  Kirkcaldy.  JTettt.— Firft,  J.  M'Lennan,  Perth. 
Second,  S.  Carmthers.  Dundee.    Third.  J.  Smith,  Dundee. 

Oox.npiifCR  McLR  (Flecked  Main).— Firs*,  J.  flwnnson,  Wemysc.  Second, 
J.  Roberson,  AberUoor.    Third,  W.  Ronthron,  Kirkcaldy. 

JuDGBS.— Pcmttrv,  Mr.  W.  Hardie,  Carron ;  Mr.  D.  Staratton, 
Hidcalder.  Canaries,  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  Perth ;  Mr.  M.  Bell, 
Glasgow. 


PEOPOSED  EXTRA  PRIZES  FOR  PARTRIDGE- 

COLOURED  Cochin-chinas. 

Allow  me,  as  an  amateur  breeder  of  Partridge  Cochins,  to 
make  a  snggestion  respecting  the  proposed  subscription  of 
oie  gninea  each,  subject  to  trifling  reductions,  necessary  to 
raise  a  sum  to  award  to  subscribers*  birds  who  shall  exhibit 
at  the  next  Birmingham  Show — namely,  one  prize  only,  in  a 
cup  or  in  money,  for  the  best  pen  of  Partridge  Cochin-China 
chickens.  I  think  a  great  number  of  breeders  of  this  variety 
will  subscribe,  and  thus  a  large  fund  will  be  raised.  If  so,  I 
would  suggest  that  there  be  more  than  one  prize,  still  having 
the  first  a  handsome  one,  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  first- 
prize  birds  will  well  deserve,  but  let  there  be  a  second  and 
third  prize  if  the  funds  will  allow;  if  not,  then  have  only 
one  prize. 

I  think  that  a  second  and  third  pnze  will  help  to  stimu- 
late amateurs  in  trying  their  best ;  but  should  there  be  only 
one  prize,  I  think  many  amateurs  will  not  and  dare  not  show 
their  birds  against  first-rate  breeders.  This  matter  touched 
my  own  feelings,  and  from  my  making  it  public  there  may 
jt>e  many  others  who  may  fall  in  with  my  remarks,  and  if  so, 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  a  better  suggestion  from  them. — 
J.  Wright,  Woodbridqe,  Suffolk, 


CORK  POULTRY,  PIGEON,  AND  CAGE-BIRD 

SOCIETY. 

Ths  fourth  annual  Show  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the 
AthensQum  on  the  13th,  and  was,  both  in  point  of  number 
and  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited,  by  (ax  the  best  that  has 
been  held  in  Cork. 

In  the  poultry  department  Dorkings  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  of  extraordinary  merit.  Cochins,  though  not 
so  numerous  as  the  Dorkings,  were  very  good.  In  Hamhurghs 
a  great  improvement  was  ^so  apparent,  some  very  beautUiil 
bipds  of  different  varieties  being  exhibited.  The  extra  variety 
of  fowls  included  some  remarkably  good  specimens  of  Cr^e 
Caswr,  which  are  an  excellent  table  bird,  and  lay  singularly 
large  eggs.  There  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  collection  of 
Turkeys,  both  old  and  young  birds ;  f».nd  coloured  Ihicks  were 
exceedingly  good  and  heavy.  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Castleconnell, 
was  the  exhibitor  of  a  large  number  of  cage  birds,  for  which 
he  obtained  the  Society's  gold  medal.  A  most  attractive 
feature  in  the  Show  was  a  number  (12)  of  Peregrine  Falcons 
(hooded),  which  were  exhibited  by  the  same  gentleman,  and 
were  much  admired — in  fact,  they  were,  in  themselves,  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  recompense  a  visit.  Pigeons  made  a 
grand  i^pearance,  the  Rotunda  being  entirely  occupied  by 
them. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

Spanisb.— First,  Mus  De  Courcy  Drerar.  Second,  J.  C.  Perry.  Chickent, 
— Kir«t,  J.  C.  Perry.    i>eound,  W.  R.  Rourke. 
DoEKiMee  (Colonted).— Jf'irat,  J.  C  Perry.    Second,  Mrt.  Drinf . 


Dounitoe  (8lhr«r  Orey).— First,  A.  B.  Uidier.     Beeoiid,  B.  P.  WOnta*. 
CAMftefw.— FIrit  and  Second,  T.  O'Onuly. 

DoRKiMos   (White;.— First,  J.  C.  Perry.     Soeeod,  Hon.  Mre.   H.  B. 
Bernard. 

DoBXiHoe  (Coloared  or  White}.— First,  F.  Hodder.     Seeeod,  Mm  De 
Coarcy  Drerar. 

CocHiw-CBurA  (Bnff  or  Lemon).— First,  R.  P.  WiIUmm.    Second,  Dr.  P. 
Williams. 

CocBiH-CHniA  (Partridge  or  Gronee).- First,  Un.  Drinf.    Seooad,  g* 
L«UKtry. 

Cocfuiv-CHiirA  (White).— First  and  Seeond,  F.  W.  Zoiboret. 

BnABMA  PoontAS.— First,  J.  C.  Perry  (Dark).     Second,  J.  BnM  (QnyK 

Oamb  (Black  and  Brown  Reds).— First,  Q.  Langtry.  Seeond,  J.  C.  Pvry. 
Chickens.—nn.i,  A.  £.  Ussher.    Second,  J.  T.  Richardson. 

Gams  (Dnckwing  or  Piles).— First,  J.  IL  Roche.  Baoond,  B.  CTiiik 
CAie^tfitf.— First,  J.  C.  Perry.    Second,  W.  W.  Roohe. 

POLANDS  (Golden-crested}.— Prize,  R.  P.  WlHiania. 

PoLAifiM  (Hilrer-crested).— First,  R.  P.  Williams.     Second,  Mra.  Drtef. 

PoLAMDs  (White>cre»ted).— First  and  Second,  Miss  De  Coarcy  Drevar. 

Hamburgrs  (Rose  Comb,  Golden).— First,  Miss  C.  PoreeU  (Pencilled).. 
Second,  Mrs.  Dring. 

Hambohohs  (Rose  Comb,  Silrer).  —  First,  R.  P.  WUliams  (Spaagkd 
Pheasant).    Second,  F.  Hoader. 

Baktams  (Sebright).— First,  W.  Corbett.    Seeond,  A.  E.  Ussher. 

Bamtams  (Silky).— First,  F.  H(»dder.    Second,  W.  Bowly. 

Baktaus  (Game).— First  and  Second,  F.  Uodder  (Black- breasted). 

AwY  OTUBE  Vabiett  HOT  Claphkd.— Fir«t,  J.  C.  Perry  (Crt^ve  Coesr). 
Sesond,  K.  W.  Zurhurst  (OOre  Coear>. 

TuBKRYn.— First,  R.  Bri«coe.  becond,  A.  £.  Ussher.  i\>it/ts.— Flrs^ 
R.  Briscoe.    Second,  J.  Brnce 

Obbsb.— First.  A.  £.  Utf»her  (Toulonse).  Second,  J.  Brnce  (White 
Embden).  6*o«/i/}jr«.— First,  G.  Lungiry  (Toulouse).  Second,  A.  £.  Csshet 
(Toulouse). 

DccKs  iAyle«bnry).— Prire,  J.  C.  Perry.  2>uejfc/(/i^«.— First,  Hon.  Mn^ 
H.  b.  Beriiai-d.    Mecond,  J.  O.  Perry. 

DccKft  (Uouni).— First,  Dr.  Parker.  Second,  T.  Richardson.  DMiU 
/•N^«.— Firht  and  Second,  R.  P.  WillUms. 

AMT    OTHEB    VABIBTT    OP   MBEir   MOT    CLASSBD.— First  BUd    SCCOnd,    P. 

Duorow. 


Mas.  Usshbb's  Challbkoe  Medal.  —  For  best  Silrer-Grey  Dorkiofc 
Cockerel,  Medal,  F.  Uodder. 

Mas.  Ltons's  Cup.— For  best  pair  of  Silver-Grey  Dorking  PnUeti, 
R.  P.  Williams. 

Mb.  Fbamcis  Hoddeb's  Medal.— For  best  Buff  or  Partridge  Cochin 
Cockerel  an<i  Pullet,  K.  P.  Palmer. 

Mr.  W.  B.  TsaBTMEusB's  Gold  Medal.— For  best  pair  oi  Game  Bantams, 
R.  J.  Harvey. 

Mb.  Thomas  M'Cobmxck's  Cur.— For  best  puir  of  Turkeys,  P.  Dncnnr. 

Society's  Gold  Medal.— For  the  beft  cuUection  of  Cage  Birds,  W. 
(Corbett.  collection  of  Cage  Birds  nearly  all  foreign. 

Sweepstakes  fob  Dobkino  Pullbts.— First,  J.  C  Perry.  Second,  F. 
Hodder. 


PIGEONS. 

P0WTKB8  (Yellow  Pled).— First,  Dr.  Uarrey.  Second,  A.  B.  Ussher. 
(Red  or  McjIt  Pied).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Harrey  (Red).  (Blue  or 
Silver  Pied).— Firnt,  A.  £.  Ussher.  Second,  Dr.  Harvey.  (Black  or  (%e- 
qnered  Pied).— First,  and  Second,  J.  Pcrrot.  (White,  or  others).— First, 
Dr.  Harvey.    Second,  J.  Perrttc. 

Cakrirbk  (B  ack).— First,  0.  A.  Wherland.  Seeond,  T.  A.  Hare.  (Dna). 
—First,  A.  R.  UsMher.  Seeond,  G.  A.  Wherland.  (Blae,  or  other  coloar). 
—First and  riecond,  G.  A.  Wherland  (Bine). 

TuxBLBBs  (Short-facM  Almonds).— First,  Dr.  Harvey.  Second,  J. 
Perrot.  (ShorUfaced  Kites;.— First,  T.  Hare.  Second,  Dr.  Harrey. 
(Shnrt-faced  Mottle?).— first,  T.  Hare.  Second,  L.  M.  Ewart.  (Shaft* 
laced  Balds  or  Beards).— First  and  Second,  Dr.  Huvey  (^ine  and  TeOeir 
Baids).  (Common  BAlds  or  Beards).— First,  J.  Pike.  Second,  N.  Daly. 
(Any  oiher  Colour).— Prire,  Dr.  Skinkwin  (Yellow). 

Bakvs  (Black  or  Duni.— First,  G.  A.  Wherland  (Black).  Second,  A.  E. 
Uffxher.  (Any  other  colour;.— First,  G.  A.  Wherland  (Red).  Second,  J. 
Perrot  (Red). 

Jacobins  (Rod  or  Yellow).— First,  L.  M.  Ewart  (Yellow).  Seoond,  J. 
Llovd  (Ve)low).    (Any  other  colour).— First,  J.  Perry.    Second,  R.  Lane. 

I-AMTAIL8  (White).— Flr*t.  J.  Perrot.  Second,  J.  Pike.  (Any  other 
colour >.— First,  Dr.  Shinkwiu  (Black).  Second,  W.  i'arker  (Blue  and 
White). 

Owls  (Blue  or  Silver).— First.  J.  Lloyd  (Blue\  Second,  J.  Perrot  (Bloe). 
(Any  otfier  colour).- First  and  Second,  J.  Pike  (White  and  Black). 

TauMPETBBs  iMoltled),— First,  L.  M.  Ewart.  Sec  >nd,  J.  Perrot.  (Any 
other  colour). —1-irat,  J.  H.  Hutchinson  (Yellow).  Second,  L.  M.  Ewart 
(White. 

TuuBiTs.— First,  A.  £.  Ussher  (Blue).    Second,  M.  E.  Jobllng. 

Ntws.— Fir«t  and  Second,  J.  Perry. 

Magpibs.— First  and  Second,  P.  GouUling  (Black  and  Yellow). 

AnT  OTUBE  ViiHikTT.- First  »nd  htcond.  Dr.  Harvey  (  White). 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Mes.  Pikk'b  Cup,— For  the  beat  pair  of  Carriers,  J.  Perrott. 

Mh.  Hawkin's  Silvbb  Mei>4L.— For  the  best  pair  of  Barbs,  P.  H.  Jones. 

Me.  John  I^krbott's  SiLVEa  Medal.— For  the  best  pair  of  Fantail» 
(Auy  colour),  M.  E.  Jobllng. 

SWEEPSTAKE& 

PoxTTEB  (Any  colour).— Prixe,  Dr.  Haivey. 

Cabbi>ji  (Black).— i'rize.  P.  Gouldlng. 

Carrier  (Dun).— Prme,  P.  Gouldlng. 

Cage  Birds.  —  Canary  (Yellow).  —  First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Hodder. 
Oinarte<  (Green).— First,  J.  R.  Bnshby.  Second.  Mrs.  Hodder.  OimmrU» 
(Mealy,  or  any  other  colour).— First  and  Second,  Mra.  Hodder.  GoU^imeh 
Jfri/r— Prixe,  J.  Corcoran.  Linnet  Mn^e.—finX.  J.  Corcoran,  fleoond, 
W.  C  Tbett.  7»ri»A.— Priie,  W.  Water*.  fiA;jffarA;.— First,  J.  Lannie. 
Second.  S.  Lennie  ^ti/Z/fiM/^- Prise,  J.  Uoyd.  (?o/<^^iicA.— First,  Dw 
Ciirbery.    Second,  J.  Corcoran.    Xt;tne^— Prize,  J.  Corcoran. 

^{Cwk  Daily  Herald,) 
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NEW  BOOK. 

rowU  s  a  PlaUi  €md  Familiar  Treatise  on  ihe  PriTtdpal  Breeds, 
By  J<mK  Bailt.    Fourth  Edition. 

**  I  SATX  endeavoured  in  this  sixth  edition  of  '  The 
Dorking  Fowl,'  and  the  fourth  of  '  Fowls '  in  ge;ieral»  to 
add  the  experience  of  the  three  years  that  have  passed  since 
the  last  was  published.  That  which  I  have  printed  is  aJl 
practicaL"  Such  are  the  author's  opening  sentences,  and 
they  contain  nothing  but  truth ;  yet  not  all  the  truth,  for 
we  oan  attest  that  the  additions  are  considerable,  and  that 
all  the  "practical"  details  are  sound  and  trustworthy. 
Directions  are  given  for  the  construction  of  the  poultry- 
house;  for  the  general  management  and  feeding;  de- 
scriptions of  each  variety ;  the  characteristics  required  for 
each  specimen  to  be  exhibited ;  mode  of  &ttening,  &c 

It  is  a  good  little  book,  and  such  as  might  l^  ei^ected 
irom  one  so  well  practised  and  so  capable  of  imparting  his 
knowledge  as  Mr.  Baily. 


FOUL  BEOOD. 


I  SHALL  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  my  notice  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
articles  in  Nos.  145  and  146,  confining  myself  as  far  as  I  can 
to  those  points  on  which  he  has  shiited  his  ground  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  escape  the  complete  refutation  which 
some  of  his  fidlades  have  already  received. 

Let  me  repeat  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Lowe's  theory  was 
the  first  that  presented  itself  to  my  own  mind,  and  it  was 
not  discarded  by  me  without  due  consideration.  It  is  also 
by  no  means  so  novel  as  he  appears  to  imagine,  having  been 
pr<»niilgated  years  ago  in  America,  where,  after  being  very 
ably  advocated,  it  has  been  finally  discarded  by  the  best 
transatlantic  authorities.  It  is  also  scarcely  possible  that 
do  very  obvious  an  hypothesis  should  have  escaped  those 
keen  observers  the  Germans ;  and  the  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  it  in  their  notices  of  this  disease,  is  to  my  mind 
conclusive  as  to  its  having  been  long  ago  exploded  by  them. 
If  Mr.  Lowe  were  to  put  into  my  hsknds  a  piece  of  comb 
containing  what  he  denominates  foul  brood,  and  which  I 
found  myself  unable  to  distinguish  from  that  which  occurred 
in  my  own  apiary,  I  should  immediately  inquire  if  it  were 
contagious ;  and  if  he  assured  me  that  it  was  non-contagious, 
and  that  simple  excision  of  the  af  ected  parts  was  sufiiclent 
to  effect  a  radical  cure,  then  I  should  at  once  know  that  it 
was  not  true  foul  brood  which  he  had  set  before  me. 

I  have  never  stated  that  foul  brood  is  removed  by  bees 
— in  &ct,  I  know  full  well  that  only  a  single  cell  would 
continue  in  its  foul  state  even  in  the  strongest  stock,  and 
if  permitted  to  remain  would,  I  believe,  certainly  destroy  it 
in  the  long  run.  This,  therefore,  is  my  answer  to  the  string 
•of  questions  which  have  been  addressed  to  me  on  this  head. 
I  could  frame  a  neat  little  theory  as  to  why  bees  do  not 
remove  foul  brood  although  so  prompt  in  their  expulsion  of 
chilled  brood,  but  I  prefer  confining  myself  to  plain  facts. 

I  note  the  taunt  in  page  47,  but  fail  in  appreciating  its 
point.  Mr.  Lowe  asserted  that  twelve  houi-s'  delay  in  a 
warm  kitchen  during  July,  would  convert  healthy  into  foul 
brood — I  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that  four  days' 
exposure  in  a  fireless  apsurtment  and  at  a  colder  season  was 
insufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  1  believe  a  few  larvse — 
probably  not  one  per  cent.,  and  these  aU  "tender  little 

Cbs,"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  should  have  been  the 
b  to  8nffei^--hatched  out  after  all  this  neglect;  thus  con- 
tradicting him  even  more  emphatically  than  1  had  expected. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  I  still  conceive  myself  perfectly 
justified  in  designating  the  experimental  comb  with  its 
thousands  of  defiinct  larvae  as  a  "  mass  of  chilled  and  abor- 
tive brood  in  all  stages."  I  cannot,  therefore,  allow  Mr.  Lowe 
to  ride  off  at  a  tangent  on  the  hobby  of  his  fovourite  phrase, 
"decayed  and  abortive  brood,"  &c.,  but  take  leave  to  recal 
him  to  the  real  question  at  issue  between  us  on  this  point. 
He  oommenoed  by  stating  that  when  once  "  chilled  brood 
occurs  in  any  hive,  then  farewell  prosperity,"  Ac.  Next 
followed  the  most  unsparing  reprobation  of  my  proceedings 
im  allowing  brood  to  remain  tw^ve  hours  in  a  warm  kitchen 
during  the  month  of  July,  coupled  with  the  assertion  that 
binder  such  circumstances  foul  brood  would  follow  as  a  ne- 
<^^88aiy  consequence.  On  my  stating  that  the  actual  mischief 


done  in  this  case  would  be  very  trifling  owing  to  the  few 
chilled  larve  being  speedily  removed  by  the  b^,  he  called 
on  all  the  apiarians  of  this  the  nineteenth  century,  to  say  if 
it  really  were  so,  and  wound  up  by  himself  replying  em- 
phatically in  the  negative,  with  the  addition  of  tiie  formula 
which  he  has  since  so  often  repeated.  If  this  do  not  amount 
to  asserting  that  chilled  brood  is  not  removed  by  bees,  then 
is  the  English  language  entirely  without  meaning.  The 
evasion  of  afterwards  endeavouring  to  shift  the  question  to 
the  possible  interpretation  of  a  semi-oracular  phrase,  when 
severed  from  its  context,  is  too  transparent  to  merit  serious 
notice. 

So  also  with  regard  to  his  assertion  that  "  it  is  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  experimentaUst  that  we  find  its  presence 
[i.  e.,  that  of  foul  brood]  generally  manifested."  Finding 
this  position  untenable,  Mr.  Lowe  quietly  slips  out  of  it  by 
misquoting  himself,  and  declaring  that  he  said  that  "foul 
brood  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself  generally  in  the  huids 
of  the  experiment^ist,"  thus  altering  his  own  language 
and  giving  to  it  an  entirely  different  meaning. 

Some  may  deem  these  evasions  exceedingly  dever.  Mr. 
Lowe  evidently  thinks  them  allowable,  or  he  would  not 
have  resorted  to  them.  I  will  not  trouble  him  with  my  own 
opinion  on  the  p<Hnt. — Jl  Devokshibb  Bbs-kxbfkb. 


BEES  AS  KEGICIDES, 

Whilst  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  apiarian 
readers  to  know  the  after-history  of  the  imprisoned  queen, 
of  wh^ch  an  accoimt  is  given  at  page  263  of  .this  Journal, 
it  is  proper  and  due  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  as  a  trustworthy  and 
accurate  observer,  to  state  that  his  predictions  as  to  a  faXal 
termination  were  too  soon  accomplished. 

That  gentleman  intimated  that  a  succession  of  attacks 
might  be  expected,  and  that  the  "mature  and  prolific" 
queen  would  at  last  be  destroyed,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  hive. 

This  result  has  literally  been  brought  about ;  for,  although 
the  imprisoned  queen  regained  her  liberty  on  Sept.  23  and 
aU  went  on  peaceably  for  a  time,  yet  a  second  assault  was 
made  on  October  6,  when,  in  cold  blood  and  without  any 
apparent  cause,  the  rightful  sovereign  was  dethroned,  and 
either  put  to  death  or  expelled. 

Previous  to  the  first  attack  the  queen  had  been  very 
fertile  and  laid  eggs  daily;  but  from  the  moment  her  sub- 
jects rose  up  against  her  she  ceased  to  deposit  eggs,  whilst 
those  that  were  unhatched  were  removed  by  the  worker 
bees  and  food  substituted  in  their  room. 

During  the  second  attack  there  was  one  bee  very  con'' 
spicuous  amongst  the  rebels.  Once  in  particular,  when  the 
queen  regained  her  freedom,  this  determined  persecutor 
maintain^  its  ground  alone.  Whilst  the  queen  fled  in 
perturbation  over  the  comb  and  backs  of  the  other  bees, 
it  was  seen  following  in  her  wake,  and,  on  overtaking  her, 
to  seize  her  by  the  leg  and  hold  by  it  alone  for  the  space  <^ 
a  minute. 

What  struck  me  as  somewhat  remarkable  was  the  fitct 
that — a  week  after  the  disappearance  of  the  queen,  and 
when  there  were  no  eggs  or  lajcvm  in  the  hive  from  which  to 
raise  a  new  queen — ^the  bees  continued  to  carry  home  pollen 
and  store  up  food  as  formerly.  Perhaps  the  presence  of 
brood  in  the  pupa  or  imago  state  may  explain  this. 

But  from  the  instance  here  given,  whidi  just  adds  another 
to  the  many  cases  of  regicidal  attacks  which  Mr.  Woodbury 
mentions  he  has  related  in  The  Jousnal  of  Hobticultuieb, 
we  need  no  longer  be  surprised  at  finding  hives  in  spring 
without  a  single  bee  in  them,  though  well  stored  with  honey 
and  properly  secured  against  the  ravages  of  that  most 
destructive  enemy  in  winter — the  field  mouse. 

Will  Mr.  Woodbury  say  whether  he  has  ever  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  regicid*£l  attacks  might  be  first  com- 
menced by  stranger  bees  entering  the  hive  unperoeived  ? 
— R.S. 

[I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  regicidal 
attacks  originated  with  strange  bees  that  entered  the  hive 
unperceived;  but  nevertheless  I  deem  this  suggestion  of 
my  esteemed  correspondent  well  worth  attention.  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  exceeding  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
described  a  regicidal  pursuit  and  attack.    Often  have  I  seen 
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the  sincle  bee  foUowing,  like  on  aveagiag  Nemesis,  in  the 
wake  of  the  imfortaiiate  sovereign;  bat  although  I  have  on 
more  than  one  oocasion  secored  and  pat  to  death  the  re- 
morseless pursoer,  the  respite  to  peorsecuted  royalty  has 
been  but  temporanr,  since,  like  a  Corsioan  yendetta»  one  or 
more  of  her  sisters  haye  presently  taken  up  the  pursuit  which 
has  «ided  in  the  imprisonment  and  ultimate  death  of  the 
hapless  queen. — ^A  Dsvonshirs  Bss-ksefsb.] 


BEE  FLOWEES  AND  BEE  PASTUB£, 

Oni  or  two  writers  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hoeticxtltukh 
some  weeks  ago  were  comparing  the  virtues  of  borage  and 
Mehlotns  leuoantha.  Mr.  Keys,  an  apiarian  of  the  old 
school,  very  properly  deedgnates  the  borage  as  the  "  king  of 
bee  garden  flowers."  There  is  no  flower  wMdi  the  hive 
bees  seem  to  revel  more  in,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  the 
latter,  and  it  has  the  prop^ty  of  lasting  in  a  succession 
of  blossoms  for  several  months,  and  it  is  a  much  greater 
flivourite  than  i^  melilotus. 

Tbifolittic  bxpbns  (Dutch  Clover). — ^It  may  be  well  to 
mention  a  mode  adopted  by  me  on  a  piece  of  veiy  bare 
pasture  land  some  years  ago.  The  ground  had  been  fed  by 
sheep  and  young  cattle  in  the  winter,  and  a  good  deal 
trodden  down.  The  whole  piece  in  April  was  sown,  at  the 
rate  of  about  li  lb.  per  acre,  with  Dutch  clover  by  my  own 
hand,  and  produced  a  beautiM  sprinkling  of  bee  pasture 
next  summer.  A  neighbour  met  me  who  went  by  the  foot- 
path through  this  field,  and  w)ien  he  saw  me  he  mentioned 
the  appearance  of  the  white  clover  as  n  remarkable  occur- 
rence. I  theif  mentioned  that  I  had  sown  the  clover  seed 
in  the  spring  myself,  and  he  was  surprised  to  think  it  had 
succeeded,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  course  being 
taken  before.  Take  one-half  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  white  Dutch  clover  (creeping  clover  as  the 
Latin  name  gives  it),  is,  after  all,  the  mainstay  of  the  hive 
Dees. 

Salvia  nemobosa  (Wood  Sage). — This  flower  is  also  an 
immense  favourite  with  the  bees ;  but  it  seems  a  scarce  one. 
I  procured  some  roots  from  Mr.  Baskerville,  a  nurseryman 
at  Bristol.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  last  a  couple 
of  months.  Although  there  are  several  large  nurseries  at 
Cheltenham  well  stocked  with  flowers,  I  have  searched  and 
never  found  a  specimen  of  it.  I  can  most  strongly  recom- 
mend this  pretty,  spiry,  puce-coloured  flower  to  all  bee- 
keepers who  cultivate  garden  bee  flowers. — ^H.  W.  Newman, 
HiUside,  Cheltenham, 


does  the  mischief— an  overdose  <if  a  powerful  medicine,  in 
fact.  Eminent  and  accurate  naturalists  inform  us  ^lat 
goats  feed  on  several  plants  which  are  deadly  poison  to 
sheep  and'  other  animals.  I  am  a  very  close  observer,  end 
am  firmly  of  opinion  that  animals  in  a  state  of  natm^  eat 
poisonous  plants,  when  occasion  requires,  as  medicine.  I 
knew  an  old  horse  that  was  fairly  eaten  up  with  worms,  and 
waa  a  most  miserable  object.  Thatrhorse  broke  into  an  old 
orchard  where  there  were  bushes  of  both  savin  and  jun^ter, 
and  having  eaten  of  them  voided  an  enormous  quantity  of 
worms,  and  recovered  in  the  most  rapid  and  marveDont 
manner.  The  clippings  of  the  damaged  branches  were  given 
to  some  of  the  other  stock,  which  were  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  those  clippings  poisoned  them. 

I  am  no  homoeopathist,  but  I  believe  animals  are,  and 
practise  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  arsenic  and  aoonite 
being  deadly  poisons;  yet  what  large  quantities  are  ad- 
ministered with  benefit  in  certain  cases!  The  common 
broom  is  acrid  and  poisonous  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  a 
decoction  of  it  is  used  as  a  wash  for  cattle  to  prevent  or 
cure  scab  and  vermin,  and  is  as  effectual  as  stavesacre, 
which  is  the  veterinary's  specific. 

There  cannot  be  any  dispute  about  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  the  laburnum  and  mezereon,  both  plant  and  berry.  A 
few  years  ago  I  had  a  great  quantity  of  broom,  laburnum, 
and  some  mezoreon,  growing  in  my  woods.  During  the  two 
severe  winters  a  few  seasons  back,  I  had  a  very  great 
number  of  hares  which  had  no  wholesome  natural  food  for 
many  weeks,  and  during  that  time  they  ate  and  destroyed 
every  broom  bush  and  laburnum  on  the  estate.  Where 
the  drifts  of  snow  gave  them  any  advantage,  they  got 
into  the  forks  of  the  larger  laburnums,  and  peeled  every 
branch.  The  gamekeeper  and  I,  who  often  saw  them  in  the 
act,  thought  they  would  all  be  poisoned,  but  strange  to  say, 
I  never  saw  hares  winter  bettei.  I  be^eve  that  they  were 
forced  to  eat  all  sorts  of  indigestible  stuff,  and  took  this  as  a 
corrective.  It  is  not  possible  they  could  like  it.  I  have 
now  no  quantity  of  the  said  plants,  and  during  the  last  two 
open  winters  the  hares  have  died  of  rot,  just  IBte  sheep. 
They  are  now  all  diseased,  and  I  cannot  get  one  fit  for  the 
table.  During  the  same  hard  weather  I  used  to  take  them 
yew  and  ivy  clippings,  and  these  were  all  eaten  up  before 
the  morning.  In  open  weather  nothing  will  tempt  them  to 
eat  any  such  bitter  fare.  Finally,  my  advice  to  people  in- 
tending to  give  their  cattle  yew  clippings,  is — Don't.— 
Jackson  Gillbanks,  Whit^ld  Homc,  CutYiherland. 


YEWS—ABE  THEY  POISONOUS? 

I  SEE  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  among  your  oor- 
respondents,  as  to  whether  the  yew  is  poisonous  or  not.  I 
should  have  thought  there  could  have  li^en  no  doubt  on  the 
Butgect. 

Some  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  several  persons  inter- 
est^ in  the  subject,  I  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  on  this 
question,  and  it  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  "poison.*'  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  have  no  direct  personal  evidence  to  give, 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  matter,  from  the 
indisputable  cases  that  were  brought  to  my  notice.  There 
is  no  rule,  however,  without  an  exception,  and  I  think,  also, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  yew  leaves  may  have  been 
eaten  with  impunity. 

I  have  often  eaten  the  berries.  They  are  the  flivourite 
food  of  the  missel  thrush  and  blackbird,  and  I  have  noticed 
this  week  tiiat  my  tame  pheasants  eat  them  with  great 
avidiiy.  The  remark  that  a  yew  tree  which  bears  berries 
is  deadly,  and  that  a  barren  tree  is  harmless,  is  absurd— one, 
of  course,  being  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female  plant ; 
and  a  person  who  would  make  such  a  statement  in  earnest, 
would  azgue  that  a  buck  rabbit  was  poisonous,  and  the  doe 
not,  or  vice  versd. 

That  there  are  different  cases  in  point  tending  to  prove 
the  yew  poisonous  and  not  poisonous  I  freely  admit.  I 
have  known  the  whole  of  a  lot  of  milk  cows  killed  by  eating 
the  clippings  of  a  yew  fence,  and  yet  I  have  seen  young 
horses  nibbling  away  at  a  yew  tree  without  any  bad  effect. 
This  being  so,  may  I  offer  the  following  remarks  ? 

My  opinion  is«  that  it  is  the  quantity  at  one  time  that 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

DoBKiKO  Cocks*  Combs  Blistkiucd  (E.  Leech) ,--There  is  little  doubt  bst 
the  cocks  are  soffering  Arom  frost.  The  MeUyt  and  Hamborffiis  are  doable, 
and  coDseqaently  flat^ombed  birds.  They  do  not  suffer  like  the  nprigbk 
single  comb  of  the  Dorking.  The  best  treatment  is  to  rub  the  parts 
affected,  and  the  whole  comb,  with  strong  camphor  ointment.  As  heai  are 
Tory  prone  to  eat  the  code's  comb  where  it  has  began  to  bleed,  or  wbtrj  Um 
skin  Is  broken,  they  should  be  watched,  and  the  cock  removed  in  sodi  a 
case  till  the  comb  is  entirely  healed. 

DoRKiNO  Cock  wrrn  a  Tuft  (SuhseribMr^  lZoy«<on).— The  tuft  as  it  exi<^ 
Is  unquestionably  a  great  defect ;  but  we  have  seen  it  often,  and  It  hat  not 
been  hereditary.  We  are  bound  in  truth  to  state  that  in  other  instances 
it  has  been  so,  though  seldom.  This  tuft  was  originally  called  a  **  laik- 
crcst.**  It  is  sometimes  produced  by  plucking  th6  feathers  from  the  poD, 
which  seems  to  cause  the  skin  to  contract,  ana  thereby  raise  the  feathers. 
Thia  is  eaaily  detected,  because  in  that  case  the  feathers  are  few,  bat  are 
numerous  in  the  regular  tuft.  It  is  always  well  to  have  perfection  io a 
stock  bird ;  but  we  sbould  not  hesitate  to  breed  from  a  good  bird,  althoogb 
slightly  lark-crested. 

BBEEnma  GAins  Bantaus  and  Barb  Pxoeoits  (VT.  3fas»ay).—lQur 
questions  as  to  Pigeons  and  Bantams  require  the  same  answer.  If  your 
birds  are  good  and  pure,  they  will  require  no  mixture  of  any  ot^er  breed; 
they  will  only  want  fresh  blood  of  another  strain.  If  they  are  the  result  of 
acro8.%they  will  require  the  cosstant  use  of  the  same -ingredients  tbat 
produced  them  in  the  first  instance.  In  Duokwings  of  uncertain  origin* 
the  breast  is  apt  to  become  speckled ;  the  pore  black  is  tbeu  restored  by 
having  recourse  to  the  Black  Reds. 

Breedimg  Silver-spangled  HAVBcnoBS  (A  Toung  Suh$criher).—\i  Si 
held  to  be  impossible  to  breed  winning  cocks  and  hens  from  parents  of  tbe 
same  strain.  We  should  never  breed  fh>m  a  hen  with  tight  hackle.  It  is  a 
great  defect  in  exhibition,  and  therefore  a  point  which  we  should  not  seek 
to  perpetuate.  It  is  difiicalt  to  have  a  bird  too  dark  If  the  npots  are  regulsr 
in  size  and  position.  If  they  are  In  patches  It  is  a  fatal  fmlt — in  fact  a  dis- 
qualification. Holding  this  opinion,  we  advise  the  LancasUire  breed,  sa  tbe 
Yo'kshires  have  black  breasts.  Breed  from  a  cock  with  a  well  splashed 
(not  spotted)  breast,  well  barred  and  laced  wing,  and  olear  tail.  The  ben 
should  have  sharp  distinct  marking,  good  deep  colours,  clouded  hackle,  so'l 
clear  tail.  You  will  seldom  breed  a  ohidcen  worth  keeping  Aroui  a  ligbt- 
coloured  hen. 
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CACTACRE  CULTURE. 

ITTLE  attention  of  late  years  has 
been  directed  to  these  singular-look- 
ing but  attractive,  grotesque  vet 
beautiful,  plants.  Tftey  have  but 
few  admirers  at  the  present  da^, 
but  they  were  formerly  in 
great  repute  ;  and  justly  so, 
for  what  nlaiits  have  more 
gorgeous  nowers  than  some 
of  the  Cereus  and  Epiphyl- 
lum  tribes  P  What  plant  can 
we  select  out  of  our  largest 
collections  that  can  vie  with 
Epiphjilum  Russellianum  or 
a  Pereskia  with  a  stem  18 
inches  hi^h,  the  head  2  feet 
through,  drooping  gracefully, 
and  producing  2&0  or  more 
of  its  beautiful,  waxlike,  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  hanging 
like  dewdrops  from  the  tips 
of  the  leaves  or  stems  ?  Or 
what  plant  can  e^ual  Cereus 
speciosissimus,  with  scores  of 
brilliant  crimson  blo8s<mis, 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  ? 
Not  one  of  the  mew  introductions  which  have  driven  these 
rare  old  ydants  into  comers,  where  they  remain  uncared 
for  and  unseen,  has  more  beauty  of  outune  and  gorgeous- 
nees  of  flower  than  the  neglected  Cacti. 

Like  Ferns,  Cactaceas  are  interesting  at  all  seasons. 
Some  are  grotesque,  others  singular  and  curious— qualities 
which  recommend  them  to  the  lover  of  nature,  while 
those  who  see  no  beauty  except  in  gaudiness  could  not 
possibly  wish  for  more  than  is  afforded  by  these  curi- 
osities of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  splendour  of  the  Epiphyllums  in  winter,  their  rich 
satiny  blossoms  forming  a  fitting  contrast  to  the  HAy.y.lipg 
whiteness  of  the  snow.  Nor  are  the  Cereuses  less  orna- 
mental, for  in  their  ranks  do  we  not  find  some  that  pro- 
duce the  most  splendid  flowers  of  our  stoves  P  Where 
is  there  a  plant  worth  sitting  up  at  night  to  see  its 
flowers  and  inhale  its  rich  perfume  P  Certainly  nowhere 
but  in  this  neglected  family.  What  is  there  so  splendid 
as  the  Night-blooming  Cereus,  of  which  the  flowers  per- 
fume the  air  ?  When  fxdly  expanded  at  midnight  they 
are  quite  a  foot  in  diameter.  Inside  they  are  of  a  bright 
yeUow,  resembling  the  rays  of  a  star,  and  outside  of  a 
dark  brown,  the  petals  bemg  of  the  purest  white.  Then 
we  have  another  most  curious  representative  in  the  Old 
Man's  Head  (Cereus  senilis),  covered  all  over  with  long, 
hair-like  grey  bristles,  hanging  down  like  the  grey  haSr 
of  an  old  man.  We  have  some  armed  for  defence  with 
numerous  spines,  set  porcupine  fashion  in  the  Mammil- 
larias  ;  others  are  good  to  eat,  the  Prickly  Pear  (Opuntia 
vulgaris),  being  no  mean  dish  in  some  countries ;  and 
last  of  all»  the  oteful  and  viduable  Nopal,  or  Opuntia 
No.  148  ^Yob  VI.,  N«w  SxRiia. 


cochinillifera,  is  the^ant  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
feeds  and  breeds.  Having  now  made  out  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  sufiicient  case,  I  will  address  myself  to  my 
task  of  replying  to  queries  submitted  by  "  An  Admibeb 
OF  THE  Cactus  Tbibe." 

Cacti  are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  Tropical  America, 
and  are  found  on  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  often  at  a 
great  elevation,  exposed  to  the  cold  breezes  of  the  lofW 
regions,  and  grow  in  a  poor,  dry,  stony  soil.  Mammil- 
lanas  and  the  Echinocacti  grow  in  the  valleys  of  the 
tropics,  mostly  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  amongst  thick  short 
grass,  and  exist  one-half  of  the  year  in  almost  continual 
rain.  Opuntias  are  generally  found  on  almost  barren 
hills,  growing  in  narrow  chinks  or  crevices  of  rocks. 
Shipsalises  grow  only  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  tropics, 
and  are  more  curious  than  ornamental.  Pereskias  are 
the  only  plants  of  this  order  which  have  leaves  dis- 
tinct from  the  stems ;  and  though  distinct  in  habit,  and 
their  fruit  distinguished  as  the  Barbadoes  Gooseberry, 
yet  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  making  stocks  for  Epi- 
phyllums. They  are,  however,  by  no  means  despicable 
objects,  for  their  appearance  is  grotesque  ana  their 
flowers  singular. 

To  grow  these  neglected  plants  successfully  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter;  but  to  obtain  plants,  and  place  them  on 
out-of-the-way  shelves  where  they  receive  but  little  air 
and  light,  ana  no  more  water  than  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain vitality,  or  given  in  quantity  irrespective  of  their 
requirements,  is  the  readiest  way  of  bringing  them  to  the 
rubbish-heap.  When  properly  treated  they  are  neither 
shy  bloomers  nor  bad  growers,  but  just  in  proportion  as 
they  receive  good  or  bad  treatment  are  they  splendid  or 
miserable-looking. 

To  do  them  full  justice  they  require  a  house  to  them- 
selves ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  house  calculated  to  afford 
greater  pleasure  than  a  Cactus-house  with  the  plants  in 
pots,  or  distributed  like  Ferns  in  rock  work.  The  creep- 
ing habit  of  Cereus  and  the  flat  stems  of  the  Opuntias 
peculiarly  fit  them  for  growing  over  rocks,  and  the 
Khipsaliscs  with  their  cordlike  stems  would  be  charming 
if  suspended  in  baskets,  or  planted  high  on  the  rockwork, 
so  that  their  branches  mi^ht  hang  down.  The  erect- 
growing  Mammillarias  could  be  planted  in  nooks  and 
comers  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  tenderer  Mesembryanthe- 
mums  were  added  there  would  be  no  lack  of  bloom  and 
interest  in  a  house  of  this  kind  at  all  seasons.  The 
description  of  house  need  not  differ  materially  from  the 
ordinary  span  or  lean-to  houses.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  light,  airy,  and  moderately  heated  structure,  with 
shelves  for  small  plants  and  sucn  as  droop  or  hang  down. 
If  they  are  planted  out  on  roekwork  good  drainage  must 
first  be  provided,  and  a  light  turfy  loam  is  the  most 
suitable  compost.  It  is  not  necessary  where  they  can 
be  planted  out  to  grow  them  in  pots  ;  but  they  are 
handier  when  so  grown,  and  their  individual  wants  can 
be  better  attended  to. 

If  I  intended  to  devote  a  house  specially  to  the  growth 
of  these  plants  I  would  have  it  a  span  roof,  glass  in  front 
and  ends,  with  the  back  wall  of  bnck  or  stone,  about 
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8  feet  high,  and  this  I  would  cover  from  end  to  end  with 
creeping  Cereuses ;  and  about  2  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
back  waSl  I  would  haye  flagstones  6  inches  wide  and  1  foot 
6  inches  long,  laid  in  the  wall  in  building  at  a  foot  asunder, 
and  projecting  into  the  house  1  foot.  A  foot  aboye  these 
I  would  have  another  tier  of  stone  shelves,  but  alternately 
with  the  lower  row  of  shelves.  These  shelves  would  each 
hold  a  plant,  and,  unlike  an  ordinary  shel^  the  plants  would 
have  three  sides  to  spread  their  stems  downwards,  and  in 
such  positions  tiie  drooping  kinds  should  be  placed  to  be 
seen  to  advantage.  I  would  also  have  a  table  3  feet  wide 
all  round  the  house,  and  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor. 
Near  the  gli»s  in  frx>nt  a  shelf  would  be  useful  for  small 
plants.  Next  to  this  table  there  should  be  a  pathway  a 
yard  wide,  and  in  the  centre  a  bed  6  feet  wide,  and  walled 
round  to  the  height  of  3  feet  from  the  floor.  Two  four-inch 
pipes  all  round  would  be  necessai^  to  maintain  the  proper 
temperature ;  and  two  more  placed  in  the  bed  and  covered 
with  tan  would  make  a  mild  hotbed  of  it,  and  render  it  a 
first-class  place  for  plunging  newly-potted  or  sickly  plants 
to  recover  or  g^in  strengUi — in  fact,  the  tender  kinds  would 
be  no  worse  of  being  kept  plunged  in  a  mild  bottom  heat 
at  all  seasons.  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  an  extravagant 
mode  of  cultivation,  for  any  cottager  can  grow  them  in  his 
window  with  very  little  trouble;  but  nine-tenths  of  the 
Cacti  at  present  in  this  country  are  not  grown  at  all — ^they 
are  barely  supplied  with  enough  heat  and  moisture  to  enable 
them  to  live,  and  any  out-of-the-way  place  is  considered 
good  enough  for  them.  There  are  no  plants  that  will  bear 
more  rough  usage,  endure  a  greater  range  of  temperature, 
and  live  longer  without  attendance  than  these ;  but  to 
grow  them  they  require  as  much  care  and  skill  as  any  other 
description  of  plant.  Like  all  tropical  plants,  they  require 
a  season  of  growth  and  one  of  rest,  moisture  being  the  agent 
in  the  one  case  and  dryness  in  the  other.  Their  habits  are 
nearly  like  those  of  Orchids — ^in  fiact,  some  of  the  Epiphyl- 
lums  are  occasionally  found  growing  as  epiphytes.  E.  spe- 
ciosum  is  found  as  an  epiphyte  in  Demerara,  but  is  said 
to  be  of  stunted  growth. 

The  most  sui&ble  soil  is  light  turfy  loam ;  and  if  from 
turves  3  inches  thick  laid  in  a  ridge,  with  one-third  of 
sheeps'-dung,  for  twelve  months,  and  occasionally  turned 
over,  a  better  compost  could  not  be  desired  for  the  tall 
Cacti,  which  are  the  varieties  usually  found  in  greenhouses, 
and  which  are  proverbial  for  blooming  badly.  After  this 
has  lain  a  year  it  will  be  fit  for  potting  purposes,  but  it  is 
materially  improved  by  adding  about  one-third  of  sandy 
peat,  which  should  be  well  mix^  with  the  loam.  A  sprink- 
ling of  sand  may  be  added  if  the  loam  is  deficient  in  that 
substance.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  moderately  dry  st&te 
when  used  for  potting. 

The  plants  should  be  potted  in  April,  unless  they  are  in 
flower  at  that  time,  when  the  operation  must  be  delayed 
until  the  flowering  is  over.  After  carefully  turning  them 
out  of  the  pots  remove  the  drainage,  and  such  portions  of 
the  soil  as  come  away  easily,  and  clear  out  all  decayed  roots 
and  sou  as  far  as  can  be  done  without  iiguring  the  roots.  If 
the  soil  is  full  of  healthy  roots  the  ball  must  not  be  broken 
but  transferred  entire  to  a  larger  pot.  The  pots  should  be 
clean  inside  as  well  as  outside,  and  if  the  hole  is  small  it 
should  be  made  larger.  The  drainage  should  be  perfect,  and 
occupy  about  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot,  which  should 
be  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  Large  shifts 
are  to  be  avoided ;  for  a  mass  of  soil  at  the  roots  only  tends 
to  cause  them  to  rot.  The  plants  are  always  the  healthiest 
when  the  roots  are  matted  round  the  inside  of  the  pots,  or 
when  potted  so  that  the  roots  have  an  opportunity  of  soon 
reaching  the  sides.  Large  shifts  prevent  the  roots  reaching 
the  8ide»  of  the  pot  for  a  long  time,  and  the  soil  retains  too 
much  moisture  when  the  plant  is  watered,  and  this  is  inimical 
to  free  growth  and  maturation  afterwards.  Having  the  pot 
ready,  proceed  with  potting,  and  to  prevent  the  drainage 
becoming  choked  place  a  thin  layer  of  moss  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  over  it.  This  done,  put  a  little  soil  at  the  bottom,  but 
before  doing  so  take  a  handful,  squeeze  it  tightly,  and,  hold- 
inc:  it  above  the  potting-bench,  let  it  fall,  and  if  it  does  not 
fall  like  so  much  flour,  it  is  too  wet,  and  must  be  drier  before 
it  is  used.  The  plants  ought  never  to  be  potted  when  the 
soil  about  the  roots,  or  that  in  which  they  are  to  be  potted, 
is  wet.    All  being  in  the  right  condition,  th«  plant  should 


be  put  a  trifle  deeper  in  the  pot  than  it  was  before,  and  if 
nouiiBg  be  employed  but  the  hand  it  ia  not  possible  to  con- 
Bolidate  the  soil  too  firmly.  When  the  potting  is  finished 
the  soil  should  be  about  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  dt  the 
pot,  BO  as  to  hold  water.  After  potting,  place  in  a  house 
with  a  temperature  ranging  from  65^  to  60"  with  fire  he«t> 
with  a  rise  of  10^  to  15^  with  sun  and  air.  Water  sparingly 
untU  the  i^ants  begin  to  grow,  when  they  require  copious 
waterings  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist ;  occasional  syringing 
overhead  and  a  moist  atmosphere  will  be  found  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  By  July  tike 
growth  will  be  made;  the  plants  are  then  to  be  removed  to 
a  light,  dry,  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse,  where  th^ 
are  to  be  watered  but  seldom,  and  then  only  to  prevent  the 
leaves  or  stems  shrivelling.  An  occasional  syringing  of  the 
stems  will  be  found  advantageous  in  freeing  them  from  dust 
and  enabling  them  to  acquire  fullness  in  their  parts. 

(To  he  continued,)  G.  Abbbt. 


THE  FLOWEB  GAEDEN. 

How  swiftly  speeds  the  circle  of  the  seasons,  bringing 
with  them  their  respective  pleasures,  cares,  and  duties! 
From  the  near  approach  of  spring  we  are  reminded  that  if 
a  respectable  appearance  is  1k)  be  made  in  the  fiishionable 
way  of  fiower  gsuxlening,  which  has  so  strong  a  hold  on  the 
public  mind  at  present,  the  next  three  months  must  be  a 
time  of  considerable  activity  in  preparing  the  many  plants 
that  are  to  produoe  those  masses  of  bloom  which  our  present 
style  necessitates.  Certainly,  if  extent  and  brilliancy  of 
bloom  have  anything  to  do  with  the  designation  "  fiower" 
garden,  it  never  was  more  appropriate  than  now.  And 
there  never  was  a  time  when  it  could  more  exultingly  be 
asked  with  Boursault,  "Who  does  not  love  flowers?"  They 
are  the  most  cherished  and  conspicuous  of  our  garden  em- 
bellishments. They  make  more  lustrous  our  feasts  and 
festivals.  They  are  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  con- 
sidered necessary  to  add  pomp  to  some  of  our  religious 
ceremonies.  They  interoret  our  aff'ections.  They  cheer 
and  soothe  the  sick  and  invalid.  They  are  showered  on 
the  bride,  and  strewn  on  the  graves  of  relatives.  The  rich 
can  secure  them  in  profusion  every  day  in  the  year ;  but  the 
masses,  particularly  of  our  dty  population,  must  be  content 
with  seeing  and  eojoymg  them  but  for  a  limited  portion  of 
the  year,  and  the  ex\joyment  which  they  derive  from  beds 
gay  with  flowers  is  chiefly  dependant  on  our  parks  and 
public  gardens,  and  many  of  our  private  gardens,  which  with 
commendable  generosity  and  kindness  are  occasionally,  and, 
in  some  cases,  regularly,  thrown  open  to  public  inspection, 
and  few  are  those  by  whom  so  pleasing  a  pri^ege  is 
abused.  And  it  may  safely  be  questioned  if  any  previous 
system  of  flower  gardening  will  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  present  for  impressing  the  minds  of  the  masses  with  the 
exceeding  loveliness  of  flowers. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the  massing,  blending, 
and  contrasting  of  colours  as  practised  now,  I  think  a  great 
many  of  the  comparisons  made  and  arguments  urged 
against  it  are  veiy  ridiculous  and  one-sided,  and  not  likely 
to  lessen  the  hold  which  the  massing  of  fiowers  has  acquired 
on  the  public  mind.  I  have  no  wish  to  try  and  hide  the 
fact  that  the  system  has  been  abused  and  misapplied.  In 
some  cases  the  area  devoted  to  masses  of  fiowers  must  be 
allowed  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  surroundings,  and 
as  a  consequence,  when  frost  has  put  an  end  to  the  fiowers, 
there  is  a  preponderating  gap  which  if  not  otherwise  fiUed 
up  is  anything  but  pleasing.  But  this  only  shows  the 
abuse  of  what,  in  due  proportion,  is  most  pleasing. 

Li  other  instances  t&wns  have  been  cut  andfrittered  up 
into  bedd  which  should  never  have  had  a  fiower  on  them, 
and  King  Croquet  may  well  be  praised  for  putting  an  end, 
as  he  can,  to  flowers  on  many  a  green  sward.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  to  have  beds  on  the  lawns,  what  other  sections 
of  fiowering  plants  or  maimer  of  arranging  them  would  be 
more  tolerable  than  those  now  in  vogue  P  Certainly  not  the 
mixed  style  of  herbaceous  plants. 

The  comparatively  short-lived  character  of  the  display 

produced  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  arguments 

urged  against  the  massing  of  tender  plants.    It  would  be 

I  much  less  objectionable  could  the  season  be  greatly  pro- 
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kiiMd*  So  math  Uboat  Ibr  four  ihorfe  moBthB'  bloom,  a 
flood  Buuiy  Bfty,  is  payisfl  too  much  for  the  pleasuro.  It  is, 
noweyer,  just  qaefftionaBle  whether  this  be  a  weU-fonnded 
cor  phOoBophioal  ol^eotioii.  What  woold  the  gaj  picture  be- 
oome  to  UB  if  it  were  befinre  as  all  the  year  round?  Would 
it  not  kwe  its  oharm,  and  cease  to  produoe  ^oee  pleasureable 
emotums  with  which  it  is  attended  for  a  shorter  period  of 
tiie  year  ?  Besides,  why  should  the  same  oljection  not  be 
urged  against  all  oUier  styles  of  gardening  in  which  flower- 
ing plants  play  their  part.  Each  season  as  it  passes  on 
bnngs  its  own  peculiar  change  over  the  face  of  Nature ; 
and  were  it  not  so,  and  if  instead  we  had  one  continuous 
year  of  leafy  woodland  and  flowery  meadow,  the  year  would 
become  a  dull  monotony,  and  be  divested  of  many  a  charm. 
True,  a  vacant,  bare  bed  which  is  left  after  the  flowers  are 
gone,  may  be  pointed  to  as  an  eyesore  for  half  the  year, 
such  an  oljecUon  need  not  of  necessitiy  ezist,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  it  results  from  the  massing  system.  The  beds 
can  be  relieved  or  entirely  filled  up  with  other  materials ;  and 
where  families  are  resident  in  the  winter,  this  is  now  practised 
very  generally,  and,  thereby,  a  pleasing  change  is  effected. 
Undoubtedly  t^e  extent  of  flower-beds  in  some  instances  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  means  at  command  for  pro- 
ducing good  plants  for  filling  them  up  properly.  On  account 
of  this  tiie  season  of  bloom  is  shorter  than  it  would  other- 
wise be,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  is  charged  to 
the  system  proper,  which  ought  to  be  laid  to  the  abuse  of 
it,  in  conjunction  with  the  want  of  proper  means  for  pre- 
paring plants.  If  the  question  were.  How  much  can  be 
done  weU  and  with  comfort  P  instead  of  How  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  hook  or  by  crook  after  a  fEishion  ?  it  would 
do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  flower  gardens,  and  relieve 
them  &om  the  complaints  wluch  are  made  against  them. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  erroneous  than  to  estimate  the 
merits  of  a  flower  garden  more  by  its  extent  than  by  its 
arrangement,  or  to  dream  that  real  pleasure  is  not  more 
dependant  on  the  arrangement  of  colour  and  symmetry  of 
beds  than  on  any  amount  of  extent. 

While  I  have  no  wish  to  shield  the  bedding  system  fi*om 
any,  or  all  of  the  faults  that  can  be  legitimately  found  with 
it,  I  at  the  same  time  think  that  those  who  have  so  totally 
condemned  it,  and  reconmiend  in  its  stead  the  old  mixed  herb- 
aceous style,  have  done  so  without  sufficient  thought.  Ko 
one  can  deny  that  there  is  ample  scope  in  an  herbaceous  bor- 
der, with  a  few  annuals  and  tender  plants  mixed  in,  to  gratify 
the  keenest  sensibility  to  that  which  is  interesting  and 
beautiful ;  but  to  say  that  such  plants  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  tolerable  in  an  Italian  or  any  g^eometrical 
cluster  of  beds  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  windows  would 
be  simply  ridiculous.  For  such  a  position  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  are  any  other  plants  by  whi<^  so  pleasing  a 
picture  could  be  produced,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  as  with 
the  plants  now  used.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
deny  that  there  is  not  material  in  a  weU-arranged  herbaceous 
border  to  afford  an  almost  boundless  amount  of  interesting 
observation,  as  to  say  that  a  group  of  beds  well  planted  is 
not  highly  calculated  to  have  a  most  pleasing  and  healthful 
influence  on  the  mind.  And  who  will  say  that  each  of  those 
departments  of  flower  gardening  has  not  its  desirable  lull 
like  a  pause  in  music  ? 

Some  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  arc 
among  the  most  glorious  of  all  our  flowers,  and  they  have 
the  additional  recommendation  that  they  are  available  alike 
beside  the  humble  cot  and  Idn^ly  palace.  But  that  does  not 
prove  tiiat  for  every  purpose  tiiey  are  the  best.  Why,  it  may 
be  asked,  have  the  managers  of  our  botanic  gardens  awakened 
to  the  fact,  that  if  they  are  to  meet  the  public  taste  and 
make  their  grounds  interesting  to  those  who  visit  them, 
they  must  patronise  the  massing  of  colours  by  using  our 
popular  bedding  plants?  Just  because  the  latter  are  in- 
finitefy  better  adapted  for  making  up  a  lovely  picture  on 
a  closely-shaven  sward,  and  being  judiciously  introduced 
among  Conifers  and  evergreen  shrubs. 

Let  any  of  those  who  have  so  ruthlessly  assailed  the 
bedding  system  step  round  into  the  herbaceous  ground,  and 
iust  consider  what  sort  of  a  figure  he  would  cut  with  the 
best  materials  he  could  get  there  from  July  till  the  end  of 
October.  These  are  veiy  well  in  their  proper  places,  but 
not  adapted  for  producing  a  high  artistic  effect.  Let  this 
rule  be  applied  to  the  Crystal  Palace  for  instance,  and  I 


faanoj  we  woold  soon  hear  the  cry  of  *'  Give  us  back  our 
flowers." 

I  have  wandered  &r  from  the  original  object  of  this  paper, 
which  was  merely  to  make  a  few  remarks  preparatory  to  the 
busy  season  of  propagation,  which  is  now  close  at  hand. 
The  first  thing  that  I  would  advise  the  inexperienced  to  do 
is  to  arrange  without  delay  the  way  in  which  their  beds  are 
to  be  planted,  and  then  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of 
the  various  plants  that  will  be  required  to  cany  out  their 
designs.  Unless  this  be  done  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  respective  numbers  that  should  be 
prepared,  and  changing  of  plans  and  delay  at  planting 
time  follow  as  a  consequence.  Old  hands  at  this  work  have 
generally  by  them  a  large  store  of  notes  made  in  former 
years  when  the  beds  were  in  their  prime.  Every  combination 
and  its  effects  Imve  been  carefuUy  noted,  and  long  prac- 
tice and  study  in  the  contrasting  and  harmonising  of  colours 
make  the  planting  of  a  garden  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease  and  c^tainty  to  them.  A  few  simple  observations  i&ay, 
however,  be  of  service  to  those  of  younger  experience  who 
have  not  given  much  thought  to  the  science  of  colours. 

M.  Buffon  a  good  many  years  ago  made  a  very  interesting 
discovery  in  the  science  of  colour,  the  consideration  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  aid  the  flower  gardener  in  the  disposition  of 
the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  will  at  all 
events  ma^e  it  less  likely  that  any  great  mistake  will  be 
committed.  He  discovered  that  if  a  wafer  is  placed  on  a 
white  sheet  of  paper  and  steadily  gazed  on  for  a  few  seconds 
and  the  eye  then  removed  to  another  part  of  the  paper,  a 
spectrum  of  the  same  size  as  the  wafer  and  of  its  contrast- 
ing colour  is  seen  on  the  paper.  The  spectra  are,  however, 
rendered  more  distinct  when  the  wafers  are  looked  at  on  a 
dark  ground,  and  the  eye  then  removed  to  a  white  ground. 

This  is  probably  the  simplest  and  surest  way  of  deter- 
mining what  colour  will  most  nearly  contrast  with  another. 
This  simple  fact  is  just  the  reason  why  black  tyi>e  is  more  ^ 
comfortably  and  more  easily  read  on  a  white  ground  than 
would  red  type,  for  red  woold  have  a  contrasting  green  spec- 
trum floating  before  the  eye  on  the  white  ground.  White 
being  the  contrast  to  black,  the  spectrum  is  prevented  in 
such  a  combination.  By  this  simple  process  any  one  can 
find  out  contrasting  colours  when  it  is  desired  to  plant 
according  to  the  law  of  contrast. 

When  the  harmorvy  of  colours  is  the  object,  the  harmo- 
nising colours  can  be  determined  by  printing  on  a  card  the 
prismatic  colours  in  the  order  in  wluch  they  are  produced 
by  the  prism.  The  colour  that  harmonises  with  any  of 
these  colours  is  always  that  next  to  itself,  and  between  it 
and  that  which  contrasts  with  it.  These  simple  rules  any 
person  can  apply,  and  although  they  may  not  meet  all  the 
wants  of  the  flower  garden,  they  will  be  found  of  very  great 
service. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  rules  as  to  when  or 
where  the  laws  of  harmonising  and  contrasting  should  be 
applied.  Neither  system  can  be  applied  with  its  original 
rigidness,  perhaps,  but  at  the  same  time  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  either  way  cannot  be  done  effectively  without  con- 
sulting these  laws.  Modification  is  forced  upon  us  from  the 
colours  and  characters  of  the  plants  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  consequently  much  must  always  depend  on  good  taste 
and  long  and  careful  observation  in  combining  them  in  the 
most  pleasing  way.  The  contrasting  of  colours  is  certainly 
very  effective  in  certain  positions  and  designs.  It  is  to  my 
mind,  however,  not  at  all  pleasing  when  carried  out  on  a 
wide  extent  close  to  the  eye.  It  forms  too  gaudy  a  picture 
to  be  agreeable,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  craving  for 
severe  distinctness  can  be  considered  good  taste.  In  some 
cases  contrasting  becomes  necessary — ^when,  for  instance,  the 
garden  is  most  viewed  from  a  distance,  or  in  a  long  stretch 
of  border  where  anything  approaching  to  a  mixture  would 
in  the  distance  lead  to  the  neutralisation  of  colour.  When 
it  is  necessary  that  the  eye  should  take  in  and  appreciate 
the  design  throughout  the  whole  length,  there  must  be  dis- 
tinctness. For  a  design  of  this  sort,  there  is,  perhaps, 
nothing  better  than  the  three  primary  colours,  yellow,  blue, 
and  red,  as  represented  by  yellow  Calceolarias,  blue  Lobelia, 
and  Scarlet  Geraniums  or  Verbenas — the  Calceolaria  in 
the  centre.  Lobelia  next,  and  on  the  outside  the  Geranium 
or  Verbena.  With  no  other  material  that  I  know  can  a 
better  and  more  distinct  effect  be  produced  in  a  very  long 
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fcotdar  than  with  these  three  colours ;  and  ireM  I  enBed  «a 
to  jnvDduce  the  Gueat  poesibls  eSect  with  these,  I  wonid  not 
h«T«  th«  border  nibbled  op  into  little  beda  with  small  ^raTel 
mblks,  bat  woald  pliuit  the  whole  Burfaoe. 

For  pUnting  »  geometric  design  in  a  position  where  it 
has  Buwtlj  to  be  looked  at  olose  to  the  eje,  more  of  the  har- 
moBiaitig  principle  me^  be  applied.  In  sach  a  position  I 
tun  very  partial  to  a  softer  and  more  mellow  arrangemant, 
the  beauty  <^  which  becomes  more  apparent  the  mere  it  is 
looked  at,  and  which  is  not  bo  tiring  to  the  eye.  In  such 
cases  I  would  avoid  as  much  as  poaaible  the  i^audj  picture 
prodnc^  by  Berere  contrast,  striking  enough  at  flnit,  but 
greatly  devoid  of  that  pleasing  int^eit  to  a  mind  better 
boined  to  colour  than  the  quiet  beauty  of  aofter  oombi- 
nationa.  I  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  a  groap  of  beda  in 
«ay  qniet  sequester^  spot  which  is  not  seen  till  cloaa  to 
the  eya.  Anything  harsh  and  grating  iu  anch  a  position 
would  be  quite  out  of  place.  !□  sniall  designs  particularly, 
the  warmest  colours  should  be  kept  to  the  outeide  of  the 
picture,  and  in  match -bed-planting  different  tints  of  the 
same  colour  should,  if  possible,  bo  aroided.  The  key  or 
centre  bed  ghonid  in  all  cases  bo  soft  and  quiet,  ualesB  it 
can  be  broadly  surrounded  with  a  hsfmoaiaing  tint,  and 
tftea  then  it  is  not  so  good  as  to  start  with  a  quiet  colour. 

Of  mixed  beds  I  am  not  generally  an  odTocate,  especially 
in  planting  groups  of  beds,  aJthough  some  mixtures  are  ex- 
oeedingly  lovely.  What,  fbr  instance,  can  excel  a  bad  of 
Woe  Lobelia  miied  with  Oaiaaia,  and  edged  with  Ceraatinm  P 
Or,  BtiU  more  eiquisito,  if  you  extend  this  miitore  of  blue 
and  orange  into  a  groundwork  for  a  panelled  border,  and 
dot  along  its  centre  at  intervalB  of  10  feat  single  apaoimena 
of  Centaarea  ragusina,  and  belt  the  groundwork  of  orange 
and  blue  with  scarlet — say  Little  David  Oaraninm,  you 
haTa  a  picture  which  I  would  just  like  the  objectors  to  the 
bedding  system  to  see  before  they  condemned  it.  The  quiet 
loveliness  of  auch  a  combination  muat  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
(nated.  and  is  something  like  the  "  Banka  and  Braes  o' Bonny 
Doon "  well  played  on  the  flute.  The  Centaurea  and  the 
Qoaonia  being  harmonic  colours,  as  also  the  sc&rlet  belt  and 
l^e  Gazanio,  the  eye  is  agreeably  conducted  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  while  the  Lobelia  adda  a  polished  lustre  to  the 
iritole.  But  to  enter  into  details  ia  not  the  object  at  present. 
I  hope  these  few  hints  may  be  of  aerrice  to  some  who  have 
not  given  much  attention  to  the  matter,  for  the  anooessftil 
planting  of  even  a  single  bed,  whei'e  two  or  three  colouis 
are  to  be  used,  will  be  found  dependant  on  the  prindplee 
here  bo  bintly  indicated.  D.  Teonsoei. 
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For  tba  iMt  two  j%m»  I  lw>»  grown  CtuBaibera.  in  vats 
1  inohM  ovei;  ]Awiged  in  a  bed  e(  old  tan  bark,  with  jifea 
QBaath  Ibr  bottom  heat,  and  alao  top-beated  iij  pipes- 
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bat  could  have  dono  so  a  few  days  earlier  if  frnit  had  b 
required.  The  produce  for  each  month  till  the  hwt  plant 
was  pulled  np  was  for  April,  9  Ituita ;  May,  51 ;  June,  H; 
Jnly,  41;  Angtiat,40{  September,  30;  October,  32;  Sonm- 
ber,  13 ;  Deoember,  up  to  the  lOtii,  6 :  in  all,  376  traits  Uam 
13  to  24  inches  in  length,  Inolnding  ten  for  see^  boom  of 
which  weighed  over  31  lbs.  each.     There  « 


dnriag  i 
ahadedi: 


any  other  way,  being  snrronnded  by  other  Iummb; 
toient  supply  of  Cucumbera  for  a  small  fksiily  aad 


aad  a  snffioient  supply  ol 

a  faw  to  spare  for  a  neighbour  occasionally. — •!.  i.  vk>mu, 

OardmBr  la  F.  Bwanwiek,  Eiq. 

(We  hope  to  pnbliah  aoon  Hr.  Creed's  mode  of  cnltjnting 
the  Cacttmber  in  pots.] 


LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS  OF  GEEENHOUSK 
PLANTS  SHRTTELLED. 

I  HAT*  lately  erected  a  greenhouse  and  had  it  efficiently 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  in  the  usual  way.  The  plants 
were  moved  in  iu  Ifovember. 

Uy  gardener  and  sdf  ore  much  nuzxlad  to  find  the  leares 
of  the  plants,  Oeraniuma  especially,  shrivel  and  drop  off. 
Many  ol  them  get  a  sort  of  poli^  on  the  leo^  and  the 
blooms  of  CameUias  become  tainted  on  the  edges. 

The  only  cause  that  we  can  divine  is  the  auppoaition  that 
the  liqoid  with  which  the  hot-water  pipes  ore  covered  is  gas 
tar,  and  that  the  more  they  are  heated  the  more  poisonous 
does  the  air  in  the  greenhouse  become.  Con  yon  enlighten 
me  in  the  matter  or  suggest  a  remedy  F — A  Biaczrxatk 
SuBscniBU. 

[Ton  had  better  ascertain  if  your  pipes  are  painted  with 
gaa  tar,  fbr  if  so.  yoa  will  hare  no  relief  until  it  ia  all  aenped 
off.  The  best  thing  t«  paint  pipes  with  is  blae-blook  and 
oil,  with  enon^  o£  white  lead  to  give  it  enbataooe,  and 
eiumgh  of  driers  to  make  it  dry  hard  and  quick.  Evan  in 
that  esse,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  paint  so  that  the  paint 
shall  be  thoroughly  dried  and  the  Aunes  given  off  bofbre 
mnoh  heat  is  naed-  Wlien  much  heat  is  given  at  onoe,  we 
have  a  son  plants  auffer  aa  yon  describe,  unless  plenty  of  air 
was  Urn)  given.  If  snob  paint  was  nsed,  a  little  more  aii 
now  will  make  oil  safe.  We  p^ited  the  pipes  of  a  vinery 
the  other  day  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  Qeramnms, 
bnt  we  moved  the  Oeraninms  out  for  four  days  until  the 
ftunes  were  gone.  Uska  sure  yon  have  no  tar,  Ibr  if  ]r«u 
have  yon  must  remove  it.] 


H.  Qeddeb,  Qardent 


o  tht  BigU  Bon.  }.  Wyiint. 


CUCUMBERS  IN  POTS. 
I  that  the  following  remarks  may  be  of  service  to 
your  numerons  readers,  who,  like  myself,  may  have 
one  house  answer  a  variety  of  puiposea. 


AMARTLLIS  CULTURE. 

(Cimchtdadfrom  pagt  50.) 

Thus  is  more  than  one  way  of  doing  a  thing,  and  a  case 
of  Uiis  kmd  ia  before  us.  After  the  bulbs  are  potted  or  the 
strongest  growth  attained,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  frame 
on  eoal  ashes,  lightly  ayriaged,  and  kept  dose  for  a  few  di^, 
bnt  giving  them  the  benefit  of  gentle  ahower«.  The  Hgbti 
may  remain  off  in  mild  weather,  replacing  them  dtnrlng 
boisterous  or  very  dry  weather,  and  when  heavy  nuns  &£ 
This  treatment  may  ba  followed  until  August,  when  the 
lights  moat  be  kept  on,  and  neither  water  nor  shade  given 
unless  it  be  a  little  of  the  former  to  prevent  the  leaves  lag- 
ging. Air  should  be  given  until  noon,  when  the  &ame  must 
be  closed ;  and  if  the  son  raise  the  thermometer  to  90°  the 
more  certain  is  ripening  to  take  place,  and  a  haodMue 
scape  of  bloom  to  be  prodnoed  the  fidlowing  season.  By  the 
and  of  9ept«mber  the  pots  sbonld  be  removed  to  a  dr^  shslf 
in  a  late  vmery,  store,  or  warm  greenbonse,  and  kept  dry 
daring  the  winter. 

It  not  onfrequently  happens  that  this  class  of  bnlba  be- 
eomes  unhealthy,  and  for  the  recovery  of  anch  the  old  gar- 
.  denaia  had  a  speciflo.    Thc^  never  thooght  of  fordag  Tmea 
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nHteiA  niktiig  a  linftlMd  imdttr  thfloi,  aiad  tbit  alter  ifc  had 
been  turned  Bevoral  times  (Sor  tliej  took  a  pride  ia  Uunmf  It 
over  OB  ritacp  frosty  moniiim),  and  aU  daMer  of  e^ 
paat,  fPag  a  mild  hotbed.  In  this  mild  ho&ed  tiiey  piimged 
tKe  weak  bulbs,  Ibst  of  all  making  the  dxaiiiage  act  like  a 
siove,  and  xemoving  every  morsel  <^  sodden  or  soar  soO. 
The  bulbs,  as  might  be  ezpeoted,  soon  recruited  ths^  in- 
JQxed  oonstitntions  with  sndi  a  gentle  stimuiaat,  and  the 
kindeat  of  treatm«tt,  as  gentle  waterings.  ^Hiese  old  gar- 
deaers  were  too  wise  to  gire  a  sickly  |uiaat  as  much  strong 
food  and  water  as  a  heaUhy  one,  and  it  is  not  sarprising 
that  th^  brought  this  tribe  of  plants  to  a  decree  of  perfec- 
tioQ  which  has  not  been  eqoiUled  since  their  day.  Any  one 
that  has  seen  but  <me  of  their  seedlings  will  not  wonder  at 
the  seedlings  of  onr  day  being  called  degenerate  refnresenta- 
tives  of  a  ^mer  floral  world.  Now  tms  treatment  is  just 
what  is  specially  adapted  for  the  recovery  of  weak  or  sickly 
balbs.  Any  that  are  so  should  be  oareAilly  potted,  and 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75^  and  but  sparingly  watered 
uBtH  growth  has  isdrly  commenoed.  When  abundant  roots 
are  made  more  water  should  be  given,  and  after  ttie  strongest 
growth  water  and  every  ot^er  encouragement,  as  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  gentle  heat,  should  be  continued  longer 
than  tor  healthy  bulbs.  Little  water  ought  to  be  given  after 
the  middle  of  August,  by  wlueh  plan  weak  bulbs  beo<»ne  so 
miiah  strengthen^  as  to  be  almost  evergreen,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  roots  remain  on  the  plants  during  the  winter,  and 
this  is  always  a  sign  of  vigorous  growth  in  the  ensuing 
season.  If  this  be  the  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  plunge 
tham  in  heat  in  t^e  following  8eas<m;  but  if  any  are  stiU 
weak  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  (75*'), 
and  oomtiniied  in  it  until  August  again,  when  they  are  to  be 
dried  off  as  before.  A  good  practice  is  to  plunge  the  bulbs 
in  the  pots  in  a  hotbed,'  and  keep  them  th^  at  all  seasons 
tiH  thev  attain  sufficient  strength  to  bloom.  Old  cultivators 
not  unfrequently  planted  their  bulbs  out  in  narrow,  shallow 
beds,  over  flues  or  a  closed  hot-watw  tank,  and  suljected 
tham  to  the  same  treatment  as  those  placed  on  shelves — 
that  is,  abundance  of  nourishment  whilst  growing,  but  no 
mgre  after  the  nowth  was  made  than  to  ke^  uie  leaves 
&om  flagging.  From  October  to  March  the  beds  were 
suffered  to  become  dry.  But  this  plan  did  not  answer  so 
well  as  plunging  the  bulbs  in  pots,  for  some  wotdd  commence 
growing  early,  and  as  these  could  not  be  watered  without 
wetting  the  dormant  bulbs  many  of  the  latter  perished. 
Where,  however,  there  is  convenience  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  pots  plunged  at  all  seasons,  and  to  maintain  an  almost 
uni^fm  temperature  at  the  roots  throughout  the  year,  or 
from  January  to  June  00**  to  65^,  with  abundant  moisture 
both  in  the  atmosphere  iukI  at  l^e  root  after  growth  com- 
mences; and  65®  mm  June  to  January.  Gradually  reduce 
the  moisture  so  as  to  dispense  with  it  altogether  after  Sep- 
tensber,  when  the  cultivator  should  be  as  careful  about 
admitting  a  plant  needing  water,  or  wetting  the  floor,  as  if 
Mascot  of  Alexandria  Qrapes  hung  from  the  roof  and  were 
expected  to  hang  until  the  new  year.  Contrary  as  this  may 
seam  to  good  management,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
best  course  to  pursue,  for  wildiin  the  tropics  moisture  is  the 
grand  stimulus  to  vitality  as  increase  of  heat  is  in  our 
cUmate,  and  want  of  moisture  the  cause  of  rest,  just  tlve 
same  as  cold  is  with  us. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  treatment  of  these  plants 
where  every  convenience  is  at  hand  for  their  cultivation,  I 
wUl  treat  of  their  cultivation  where  perhaps  only  a  green- 
house and  a  pit  or  two  are  at  command.  I  will  not  say  that 
amateurs  with  these  limited  means  can  grow  all  the  species 
and  varieties  to  perfection,  for  that  would  be  leading  them 
into  error;  but  a  ^reat  many  of  them  can  be  succes^hlly 
grown,  and  such  kinds  will,  in  the  list  to  follow,  be  marked 
with  an  asterisk.  The  treatment  about  to  be  described 
is  admirably  adapted  for  btdbs  on  their  being  received  either 
fcom  the  seedsman  or  in  importations  from  abroad. 

Now  is  a  g^ood  time  to  purchase  stock,  as  the  bulbs  are  at 
rest,  and  t^ose  in  hand  will  likewise  be  dormant.  They  Should 
be  potted  as  soon  as  received,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
Hyacinth,  in  the  pots  and  compost  already  named,  and  be 
placed  in  a  hotbed  at  once,  under  a  flue,  or  in  any  dry  place 
where  the  temperature  is  seldom  below  45*  (the  nearer  to 
50^  ^e  better).  Here  they  may  remain  txU  the  middle  of 
Felcaacy  or  Ibegkuodng  ei  March,  and  receive  no  water  after 


potting  vntil  the  leaves  appear.  By  that  time  a  hoifcai  of 
tan,  dung,  or  any  formenting  material,  should  be  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  in  it  they  should  be  plunged.  Thatem^ 
peroture  of  the  bed  should  not  exceed  75^  70^  being  more 
suitaMe.  l%e  bulbs  will  soon  show  the  scape  and  leaves, 
when  they  must  be  slightly  watered,  gradually  increaaing 
the  quantity  as  growth  is  made.  In  a  few  weeks  tiie  plants 
will  be  in  flower,  wheoBL  th^  may  be  removed  to  the  aitting- 
room  window,  greenhouse,  or  coaservatoxy,  to  blooaou  After 
the  blo<mi  is  over  place  them  in  the  greinihouse,  and  keep 
duly  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure  until  the 
strongest  growth  is  attained— say  July,  th^i  place  on  a 
shelf  near  the  ^ass  in  the  full  sun,  and  gradually  diminidi 
the  supply  of  water,  so  as  to  have  them  at  rest  hy  the  be« 
ginning  of  Octobor.  They  may  then  be  stored  away  in  pots, 
as  near  to  the  flue  as  not  to  roast  them,  and  no  more  water 
given  during  the  winter. 

Some  of  t^m  need  no  hotbed  treatment,  for  example, 
Amaiyllis  formosissima  ( Jacobeea  Lily),  and  Hippeastrum  vit- 
tatum ;  ^ese  do  wdl  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  gresii- 
house,  and  are  two  of  t^e  handsomest  of  the  fiimily.  AU 
growers  of  this  beautifol  tribe  of  plants  will  do  well  to  bear 
in.  mind  never  to  water  i^e  bulbs  until  they  show  signs  of 
growth,  unless  they  be  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  but  to  allow 
them,  a  natural  period  of  rest.  They  will  commence  growing 
when  they  are  ready;  and  watering  before  the  leaves  appear 
helps  to  cause  the  decay  of  the  bulbs,  and  to  destroy  every 
root  they  have. 

Raising  from  Seed. — Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe» 
which  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  Drain  a  48-siBed 
pot  extra  well,  and  fiU  it  three  parts  full  of  loam  and  leaf  mould 
in  equal  proportions,  and  in  a  more  than  half-dry  conditioii. 
If  the  seed  be  ripe  in  the  autumn,  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  sown  should  be  dry,  and  it  will  be  none  the  worse  if  dry 
at  any  season  of  sowing. '  The  pots  being  prepared,  place  a 
seed  in  ^e  centre  of  each,  and  just  cover  the  seed  with  sand. 
If  sowing  is  done  in  sp;ring  or  before  June,  place  in  a  hotbed 
with  a  moist  heat  of  70^  and  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist. 
After  the  seedlings  appear  above  the  soil,  water  more  abun- 
dantly, and  keep  them  growing  as  long  as  they  seem  dis- 
posed. It  is  immaterial  whether  they  are  kept  evergreen 
for  a  couple  of  years,  only  allow  them  a  seas<m  of  rest  hy 
giving  less  water  when  they  seem  least  disposed  to  grow. 

After  the  second  season  they  should  be  treated  as  for 
established  or  old  plants  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a 
blooming  state.  Under  good  management  they  usually 
flower  in  the  third  season.  If  the  seed  is  received  in  the 
autumn  it  is  a  gfood  plan  to  sow  it  as  before  described,  but 
to  keep  the  pots  on  a  dry  shelf,  and  not  place  them  in  heat 
until  spring.  The  best  of  aU  plans  for  quickly  bringing  seed- 
lings into  flower  is  to  plant  them  with  the  ball  entire,  and  as 
close  together  as  a  48-8ized  pot  will  allow,  in  good  hazel  or 
yellow  loam  6  inches  thick,  with  3  inches  of  drainage  below 
it,  and  to  place  the  pots  over  a  hot-water  tank  capable  of 
heating  the  soil  to  70^.  This  planting  is  to  take  place  after  a 
season's  growth  in  pots.  Here  the  bulbs  may  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  this 
will  make  ^em  evergreen.  Two  years  of  this  treatment 
will  give  them  strei^^h,  and  in  the  third  season  they 
will  luivc  much  the  appearance  of  Shallots,  each  bulb  staiving 
to  squeeze  its  neighbour  out  of  the  earth  and  make  way  for 
itself.  They  should  be  allowed  to  become  dry  after  the 
third  season's  growth  has  been  made;  and  the  strongest 
flowering  in  the  ensuing  season,  they  can  be  marked  if  worth 
anything,  and  potted  after  the  growth  has  been  completed. 

Inseeta. — White  scale  frequently  fiastens  on  the  bulbs  of 
sickly  plants,  and  lodges  between  the  scales.  A  soft  brush 
with  a  narrow  blade-like  yet  pointed  handle  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  insects  dislodged  with  the  handle,  and 
finally  brushed  out  from  between  the  scales.  This,  repeated 
frx>m  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  is  the  safest 
mode  of  keeping  the  bulbs  clear  of  these  pests. 

Mealy  bug  likes  to  creep  in  beneath  the  scales,  where  it 
lurks  whUe  the  bulbs  are  at  rest,  but  when  the  leaves  aj^ar 
it  leaves  its  hiding-place  and  evidently  enjoys  the  change. 
A  certain  cure  is  to  use  a  brush  dipped  in  soft  soap  and 
water,  and  to  brush  well  into  the  scales  or  beneath  them, 
but  too  much  soap  should  not  be  used ;  half  a  pound  in  a 
gallon  of  water  is  the  proper  strength.  On  the  leaves  the 
insests  may  be  quickly  dispatched  by  using  a  wet  sponge. 
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In  drjring  or  Tu>enmg  the  bulbs  thrips  is  sometimes  rery 
troublesome.  The  b^t  remedy  ia  to  mi^e  a  solution  of 
soft  soap,  8  0Z8.  to  a  gallon  of  water^  and  having  two  pieces 
of  sponge  to  dip  both  in  the  solution,  and  with  one  in  eaoh 
hand  commence  at  the  bottom  of  a  leaf  and  pass  the  sponges 
up  both  sides  of  the  leaf  at  once.  All  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
may  thus  be  gone  over  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  this  is  better 
and  more  effectual  than  fumigating,  in  addition  to  saving  so 
many  pounds  of  tobacco.  Brown  scale  ia  readily  removed 
by  following  the  means  recommended  for  destroying  mealy 
bug. 

List  of  Sorts. — The  following  list  includes  most  of  those  in 
and  out  of  cultivation.  The  first  twenty-five  are  species  and 
varieties,  and  can  be  had  by  importing  them  direct  from 
their  native  habitats,  as  but  few  of  them  are  at  present  in 
cultivation.  Those  marked  *  are  hardy  stove  plants  (except 
H.  psittacinum,  H.  vittatum,  and  its  variety,  which  are 
gre^ihouse  perennials),  and  succeed  with  hotbed  treatment ; 
t  tender  stove  plants  and  must  be  kept  rather  warmer  than 
those  not  distinguished  by  a  mark,  which  are  ordinary  stove 
plants.  The  varieties  enumerated  are  hardy  stove  bulbs 
and  do  well  under  hotbed  treatment. 


*HippeMtruiii  aaUcnm.    Oreen  and  ( 

acarlet.    firaxiL 
*aalicuni  platypetalam.    Onm^e. 

BraslL 
Halieuin  fflaaoophjllam.  Crimson 

and  green.    Brazil, 
^psituoinum.     Green    and    re«l. 

Brazil. 
isolaBdrcDflomm.       White,    &o. 

Guiana. 
fflolandrroaorBm    rabro-striatam. 

W&lte  and  red. 
ttoUndmflorutn      parporatcens. 

White  and  purple, 
-fcaljptratuin.      Green   and  red. 

Brazil. 
tttyloBum.       Coppery-      orange. 

Maranham. 
Vegince.      Ssarlet    and    green. 

Spanish  Main, 
trtttieulatum.  Purpltnh  red.  Brazil, 
iretioolatnai  striaiifullum.  Farple. 

Brazil. 


Ulppeastmni     crooatum.     Saffron. 

BrazlL 
^equeatre.    Scarlet.   West  Indies. 
*equestre  major.    Scarlet.    Weat 

Indies. 
*eqae«tre  plenam.   Scarlet.   West 

Indies, 
falgldum.  Orange  scarlet.  Brazil 
ignevcens.    Bright  orange, 
ratilum.    Scarlet. 
*7ittatum.  White  and  red  striped. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
*rittatani  niHJits.    White  and  red 

striped.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
(The  last  two  are  nlmost  hardy). 
*«iinb1gauin  lungiftoruin.     WlUte 

and  red.    Lima, 
fanomalum.    Crimson  and  green, 
^rganense.     Crimson  and  white. 

Bra«il. 
pnWerulentam.    Orange.    Brazil, 
princeps.    ttoarlet.    Brazil. 


pulcherrima,  deep  crimson,  form  good,  four  blooms  in  a 


Varieties  or  Hybrids  of  the  Above, — For  the  parents  of  the 
best  raised  by  enthusiastic  growers  when  Amaryllids  were 
the  fashion,  see  Vol.  III.,  New  Series,  p.  99 ;  and  Vol  IV., 
New  Series,  p.  371,  for  a  descriptive  list  of  some  handsome 
varieties  for  the  most  part  unpurchaseable.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  those  purchoseable,  and  only  name  a  dozen  of  the 
best. 

Acltermannl,  crinson.  two  flowers  in  a  scape,  large  flowers,  bat  indifferent 
in  form. 

Aokermanni 
scape. 

Johnsoni,  scarlet  and  white ;  an  nld  bnt  good  raxittj, 

Johnsoni  atriati,  differs  but  little  from  the  last;  the  stripes,  howeror, 
are  more  con!«picuou8. 

Brilliant,  scarlet ;  a  ftne  showy  flower. 

Delicata,  a  atripe  down  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  flowers  scarlet  and  white ; 
a  fine  tlower. 

Karon  von  Heckeren,  stnped,  good  in  shape,  deacient  In  substance. 

Cleopatra,  very  showy,  and  of  good  substance;  dark  red,  margined  with 
white. 

Marginata  conspicua.  white,  with  crimson  stripes,  of  good  form  and 
substance,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Prince  of  Grunge,  large  and  showy;  colour  bright  orange. 

Ignea,  brilliant  scarlet,  showy. 

Crocea  grandiflora,  orange  scarlet  dashed  with  white,  good  substance, 
and  very  showy. 

Probably  the  best  collection  in  Europe  at  the  present  is 
at  M.  L.  Van  Houtte's,  Ghent,  Belgium.  Mr.  Williams,  Para- 
dise Nursery,  Holloway,  has  a  goSd  collection,  and  he  is  the 
only  one  that  has  shown  a  seedling  of  note  lately.  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  have  a  fair  collection,  and  most 
nursery  and  seedsmen  can  supply  bulbs  enough  for  a 
beginning.  Only  create  a  demand,  and  we  shall  soon  be 
inundated  with  numerous  varieties,  and  there  is  no  flower 
that  is  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation. — G.  Abbkt. 


HYACINTHS  AND  CINERAEIA8  NOT 

BLOOMING. 

I  sxcuaxD  a  lot  of  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  fine  Hya- 
cinth bulbs  last  October.  The  moment  I  had  them  I 
potted  in  the  ordinary  soil  used  for  Hyacinths — ^viz.,  good 
rich  loam,  a  little  leaf  mould,  and  some  well-xotted  dung 


with  some  sand,  and  gave  them  the  same  treatment  I  used 
always  to  give  the  hxdba  previously,  when  I  used  to  have  fine 
spikes.  I  took  some  into  heat  about  the  beginning  of 
December  with  every  promise  of  a  fine  bloom  on  them,  the 
young  growth,  or  shoots,  being  fine  and  plump  and  about 
H  inch  long ;  but  to  my  great  disappointment  they  are  not 
throwing  up  their  spikes  at  all,  but  fiowering  just  as  the 
spike  is  seen  when  the  leaves  expand.  The  leaves  are  now 
4  inches  long,  and  Hie  spike  is  so  diminutive  that  it  cannot 
be  seen.  I  examined  them  before  taking  them  into  heat, 
and  £ound  that  they  had  their  pofcs  nearly  filled  with  fine 
strong  roots.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  Any  suggestion  you  wiU  be  good  enough  to 
offer  will  much  oblige. 

I  have  also  a  lot  of  Cinerarias,  some  in  six-inch,  some  la 
nine-inch  pots.  These  I  cannot  manage  to  get  to  fiower  to 
my  wishes;  they  have  always  more  leaves  than  flowers. 
I  may  mention,  that  to  tiy  and  prevent  this  I  have  grown 
the  Cinerarias  in  poorer  stuff  than  usual — viz.,  loam  and  a 
small  sprinkling  of  leaf  mould.  The  plants  made  fine  growth 
and  looked  promising,  but  to  my  disappointment  tl^y  are 
not  better  than  in  IfMt  and  previous  seasons. — ^A  Constant 
Bbadbb,  Ireland. 

[Perhaps  the  Hyacinths  were  scarcely  sufficiently  rooted, 
and,  perhaps,  the  roots  had  been  placed  in  rather  too  much 
heat  and  too  suddenly,  whilst  the  top  of  the  bulb  was  rather 
cold.  To  counteract  this  latter  evil,  place  some  small  60-^ts 
reversed  over  the  bulb,  daubing  up  part  of  the  hole  in  iho 
top,  so  as  just  to  let  a  little  ^ght  in,  or  what,  perhaps,  is 
better,  make  little  paper  funnefi  with  a  very  little  h^e  at 
the  top  and  place  these  over  the  bulbs  to  help  to  draw  the 
stems  up,  as  described  in  "  Doings  of  the  Week,"  last  week. 
"  £.  F."  used  to  be  similarly  troubled  with  early  Hyaeinths, 
the  fiower-stems  not  rising  sufficiently  to  allow  the  flowers 
to  expand,  until  he  tried  the  pot-and-fhnnel  method,  and 
after  that  he  was  rarely  troubled  with  a  stumpy  flower-stalk. 
Cinerarias  to  bloom  freely  in  winter  should  rarely  be  in  pots 
larger  than  from  5  to  6  inches,  and  these  should  stand  on  a 
cool  moist  bottom.  Wh^iever  pots  are  crammed  with  roots 
the  flower-stems  will  rise.  Poor  soil  is  also  best  for  wintor. 
To  delay  flowering  give  plenty  of  pot  room.] 


LETTEE  FEOM  JAPAN. 

Kanagawa,  Japan,  Hept  8, 1861 
Ths  exclusion  of  foreigners  fr^m  the  gpreat  cities  of  this 
country,  where,  as  in  other  countries,  the  art  of  horticulture, 
as  well  as  other  arts  of  civilisation,  is  to  be  found  cairiod 
on  most  successfully,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection,  renders 
the  means  of  observation  and  comparison  very  limited. 
Those  who  pursue  the  business  here  are  not  cultivators  to 
any  extent,  having  but  small  premises  for  the  sale  of  plants, 
all  of  which  are  brought  from  Tedo.  The  demand  is  very 
considerable  for  ornamenting  the  grounds  belonging  to 
foreign  residents,  and  must  be  a  source  of  much  profit — 
estimated  at  the  value  of  things  among  themselves — ^to  the 
dealers.  A  large  quantity  are  taken  away  in  Wardian  oases 
by  officers  of  vessels  and  visitors  returning  home,  few  of 
which  probably  survive.  In  consequence  of  this  demand, 
and  its  natural  result,  to  bring  into  the  market  a  greats 
variety,  I  have  the  impression  that  we  are  pretty  well  in- 
formed of  what  they  chiefly  cultivate. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  remarkable,  considering  their 
isolated  condition  and  past  exclusiveness,  the  number  of 
introduced  plants  that  are  cultivated.  Gardenia  fiorida^ 
G.  radicans,  Manettia  cordata,  Vinca  rosea,  Lagerstroemiais^ 
Pomegranates,  Hoyas,  Oleanders,  &o.,  are  common. 

Among  the  chief  novelties  I  have  met  with  the  past  spring 
and  summer  are  the  Primroses,  of  which  there  are  two 
species  (?)  or  very  distinct  varieties;  one  having  fiowers 
the  size  of  a  well-g^wn  Chinese  Primrose,  and  in 
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colour  of  various  shades  of  purple,  plain,  and  mottled  with 
lighter  shades.  The  other  spedes  sends  up  a  strong  foot- 
stalk, with  a  crown  of  flowers  on  t^e  top,  after  the  manner 
of  a  Polyanthus.  This  footstalk  still  continues  its  growth, 
producing  another  crown  of  flowers  bef<»e  the  first  fiuies, 
and  so  continuing  until  a  third  and  a  fourth  aie  produced  in 
sucoessipn.  The  flowers  are  also  oi  a  purple  colour,  bnt  not 
80  large  in  siie  as  the  first.    The  leaves  <^  both  qpeoies  $tB 
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more  nearly  alike  to  the  Polyanthos  than  to  the  Chinese 
Krimzose,  and  probably  the  ^nts  require  the  same  treat- 
ment. They  wdl  doubtless  prove  decided  acquisitions  to  the 
list  of  early  spring  flowers. 

Another  novelty  I  have  mefc  with  is  a  real  Deutzia  san* 
guinea.  This  plant,  you  know,  although  long  enumerated 
in  norserymen's  catalogues,  has  hitherto  proved  a  horticul- 
tand  myth ;  at  least,  after  firequent  endeavours  to  procure 
it,  I  found  it  so.  You  may  imagine  my  delight  at  finding 
it,  and  with  double  flowers,  at  last.  It  is  a  double  garden 
Tiiriety  of  D.  scabra,  the  back  of  the  outer  petals  being  a 
decided  pink  colour.  As  an  addition  to  the  shrubbery,  or 
f«r  early  forcing  for  bouquets,  it  will  prove  invaluable. 

While  these  and  others  in  their  turu  excited  my  admira- 
tion, the  greatest  of  all  was  Lilium  auratum,  which  I  notice 
has  already  been  introduced  into  the  States.  Never  having 
read  any  description  of  it,  I  was  surprised,  when  I  flrst  saw 
it,  that  so  conspicuous  a  plant,  and  so  easy  of  introduction, 
had  been  passed  over  so  long;  and  expressing  myself  so  to 
a  friend  who  is  much  interested  in  horticultural  matters,  he 
showed  me  a  figure  of  it  in  Ourtis's  "  Botanical  Magazine." 
It  is  a  superb  Lily,  and  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in 
its  praise.  It  is  plentiful  among  the  hills  a  short  distance 
frx>m  here.  L.  lancifolium  I  have  not  seen  growing  wild ; 
aad  on  inquiiy  of  an  intelligent  Japanese  g^ardener,  was 
informed  that  it  Is  only  cultivated.  That  it  is  only  a 
rariety  of  L.  auratum,  as  is  suggested,  has  an  appearance 
of  probability,  only  that  seedlings  from  it  retain  all  its 
mariced  characters. 

The  many  different  varieties  of  Ardisia,  unknown  with 
yon,  are  very  attractive,  not  only  for  their  peculiar  variega- 
tions, but  also  for  their  various  forms  of  foliage.  They  are 
oonsidered  rarities,  and  consequently  are  highly  valued,  I 
antieipated  finding  some  new  and  distinct  varieties  of 
Azaleas  in  the  season  of  their  bloom.  In  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed, seeing  few  or  none  equal  to  those  cultivated  in  the 
greenhouses  at  home.  Those  chiefly  grown  are  of  the  Azalea 
lateritia  and  A.  punctata  style. 

One  of  the  neatest  variegated-leaved  plants  I  have  seen 
is  a  small,  low-growing  Bose,  the  leaves  of  which,  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  are  distinctly  and  beautifully 
margined  with  white,  with  occasional  pink  stripes.  A  low- 
growing  Euphorbia,  with  leaves  mottled  with  reo,  white,  and 
green,  is  also  a  ve^  neat  plant ;  and  if,  as  I  am  informed, 
it  is  a  perennial,  it  will  Ins  an  addition  to  the  cold  frame,  if 
it  is  not  hardy  enough  for  the  herbaceous  border. 
'  The  past  spring  and  summer  have  afforded  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  tasting  the  fruits  in  their  season.  The  first 
that  makes  its  appearance  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Rubns, 
apparently  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Blackberry  than  to  the 
Baspberry.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  small  in  size,  with 
i«ther  soft  flesh.  The  flavour  is  peculiar,  and  somewhat 
insipid,  but,  eaten  with  sugar,  it  becomes  tolerable  enough, 
and  quite  equal  to  some  berries  at  home  with  high-sounding 
names  that  require  plenty  of  the  same  materud  to  render 
t^iem  palatable. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Apricots  come  in,  and  for  two  or 
three  weeks  are  very  abundsAit  and  cheap.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  all  small,  and  about  as  deficient  in  flavour  as 
early  Apricots  are  apt  to  be  elsewhere. 

Before  Apricots  are  entirely  gone  the  fruit  of  the  Mcspilus 
japonica  is  brought  into  maricet.  It  is  a  favourite  fruit  with 
the  Japanese,  and  large  quantities  are  brought  in  daily. 
When  ripe,  they  are  very  juicy,  and  have  a  pleasant  sub-acid 
flavour,  that  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  ripe  Harvest  Apple. 
Their  size,  when  in  perfection,  is  about  that  of  a  medium- 
aised  Qooseberry.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  their  season 
they  become  smaller,  owing,  probably,  to  the  overbearing  of 
the  trees. 

Following  these  come  Plums,  which  remain  in  abundance 
several  weeks.  Of  these,  the  variety  is  greater  than  of 
Apricots,  and  some  of  ^em  equal  in  size  and  flavour  to 
taoae  brought  into  the  marketo  of  New  York.  None,  per- 
haps, equal  the  Oreen  Gages,  or  Golden  Drops,  and  other 
first-rate  sorts,  but  are  quite  so  to  some  dassea  as  desirable 
second-rate  Flams. 

Somewhat  reverse  to  the  <»der  with  you.  Peaches  succeed 
Phuns.  Although  of  fiur  size  and  i^pearance,  Vmj  are  in- 
IMer  Sn  flavour.  This  maj  be  parUy  attributed  to  the 
practioe  of  piekiag  an  their  fruits  m  a  vary  green  state.  No 


fruit  suffers  more  from  this  treatment  than  the  Peach ;  yet 
it  would  hardly  be  possible,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  their 
flesh,  to  bring  them  to  market  as  they  should  be  eaten,  ripe 
from  the  tree.  They  are  now  nearly  gone,  and  have  become 
almost  worthless  from  the  injury  done  them  by  an  insect  of 
the  Curculio  (?)  kind,  that  stings  the  fruit  and  deposits  its 
larvse  as  does  the  Curculio. 

Musk  Melons  and  Water  Melons  have  also  been  abundant. 
The  former  are  very  inferior,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  on 
your  table;  the  latter  are  fair,  and  would  be  better,  only  for 
premature  picking. 

Chrapes  and  Persimmons  are  now  making  their  appearance. 
The  latter,  next  to  the  Grapes,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
fruit  we  have ;  they  certainly  are  the  peculiar  fruit  of  the 
country,  and  take  the  place  of  Apples  in  our  own.  Whether 
they  would  answer  to  moke  pies  I  do  not  know ;  but  as  the 
Japanese  do  not  indulge  in  that  home  luxury,  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  estimate  of  their  value. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  include  Apples  in  the  list  of 
fruits  brought  to  market  for  sale.  Not  many  are  brought  in, 
and  their  season  is  soon  over.  They  are  a  very  small,  early 
variety,  and  when  eaten  just  at  the  right  time  are  very 
passable.  Pears,  too,  are  now  coming  in ;  those  hard, 
granular,  indigestible  things  you  have  seen,  caUed  the 
Chinese  Sand  Pear.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  has  its  uses, 
but  as  a  fruit  it  cannot  be  recommended.  Large  quantities 
of  them  are  consumed  by  the  people.  Different  sorts  are 
cultivated,  one  of  which  keeps  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring  following. 

Until  the  present  season,  nothing  has  been  done  by 
foreigners  for  the  introduction  of  finer  fruits  (except  the 
Strawberry)  into  the  country. 

Last  spring,  Frank  Hall,  Esq.,  and  Col.  George  8.  Pisher, 
U.S.  Consul,  both  made  importations  of  trees  from  California. 
Between  them  quite  an  assortment  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears  has  been  introduced,  and  they  are 
now  growing  finely  in  their  gardens.  Their  Peach  trees. 
Grape  Vines  and  a  few  minor  fruits,  unfortunately  did  not 
do  as  well.  Others,  no  doubt,  will  be  induced  by  their  suc- 
cess to  follow  their  example,  and  the  best  results,  by  means 
of  private  enterprises  like  these,  may  be  fairly  expected,  and 
the  introduction  of  choice  fruits  create  new  desires,  and  lend 
their  aid  in  civilising  a  barbarous  people. — ^T.  Hooa  (in  the 
American  Horticulturist). 


THE  BEDDING  CALCEOLAEIA. 

Som  four  or  five  years  ago  the  utility  of  the  Calceolaria 
as  a  bedding  plant  appeared  to  be  drawing  to  a  close.  In 
some  districts  it  had  previously  been  one  of  the  gayest 
ornaments  of  the  parterre,  but  a  disease  seemed  to  carry  off 
the  plants  suddenly,  making  many  awkward  gaps  in  the 
beds  they  had  been  destined  to  occupy.  This  misfortune 
was,  I  believe,  most  prevalent  in  the  midland  counties,  and 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  last  days  of  the  Calceolaria 
had  come,  especially  as  a  few  years  before  the  Petunia  had 
ceased  to  be  depended  on  as  a  good  and  certain  bedding 
plant,  on  account  of  its  dying  off  at  various  times  and 
leaving  a  scanty  and  irregularly  filled  bed.  Some  years 
before  the  Petunia  retired  from  active  service,  the  Ana- 
gallis  had  done  so  in  a  like  manner ;  and  though  both  the 
Anagallis  and  Petunia  are  occasionally  met  with,  neither  is 
regaled  as  the  useful  good  bedJer  which  it  was  held  to  be 
some  twenty  years  ago. 

Now,  those  who  remembered  these  two  plants  doing  good 
service  at  that  time,  and  subsequently  becoming  uncertain 
from  some  cause  akin  to  constitutional  debility,  had  their 
misgivings  that  the  Calceolaria  was  destined  to  follow  them 
at  some  early  date,  which  the  diseased  plants,  met  with  in 
1858  and  1859,  seemed  to  indicate  was  not  far  distant.  For- 
tunately, however,  this  anticipation  has  not  been  realised, 
and  the  Calceolaria  seems  to  have  recovered  its  wonted 
vigour,  and  it  fulfils  its  duties  in  a  more  effective  way  than 
before,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement  in  some  of  the 
kinds  now  cultivated. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  the  disease  which 
threatened  to  decimate  the  bedding  Calceolaria  at  the  time 
mentioned  was  not  by  any  means  nSversal  in  its  atta^^s.  At 
Lintoa  we  never  lost  a  plant  fh>m  the  causea  aaaigned  elae- 
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wheie.  The  only  evil  to  be  complained  of  last  year  was  the 
lack  of  growth  arising  from  the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and 
the  conse^ent  absence  of  flower  in  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
This  eyil  has  been  a  constant  one  in  dry  seasons ;  still  there 
most  have  been  some  other  agent  at  work  than  dry  weather 
in  the  districts  where  the  plants  succumbed*  but  what,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  is,  however,  pleasing  to  know  that  the 
evil  has  disappeared,  and  that  the  Calceolaria  remains  one  of 
the  most  us&ul  and  most  popular  flowers  we  have.  It  forms 
an  important  bedder  in  every  garden,  and  few  ribbon-borders 
are  complete  without  it;  and  when  we  take  into  account  its 
easy  culture  and  adaptability  to  almost  all  situations,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  its  general  popularity :  hence,  there  is 
little  likelihood  so  long  as  the  plimt  shaJl  remain  healthy 
of  its  falling  into  disrepute,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  one  of  the  colours  it  represents  is  not  met  with  in  like 
abundance  in  any  other  plant. 

As  the  plant  may  be  now  said  to  have  recovered  from  the 
disease  whic^  in  some  districts  threatened  its  existence,  and 
is  again  fully  employed  in  the  decorative  department,  it 
would  be  worth  while  inquiring  how  much  further  its  services 
can  be  made  available.  Although  the  easy  mode  by  which  it 
is  propagated  has  been  repeatedly  explained  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal,  a  further  iUustration  of  the  ready  adapta- 
tion of  this  plant  to  its  situation  may  not  be  out  of  place ; 
and  in  giving  this,  I  may  observe  that  the  accommodation 
which  the  young  plants  require  in  winter  is  within  the  reach 
of  many  cottagers.  I  am  not  certain  that  glass  in  any  shape 
is  absolutely  indispensable ;  for  though  with  me  glass  is 
pftenused,  yet  there  have  been  cases  where  several  hundred 
plants  have  been  struck  and  carried  through  the  winter  with- 
out the  aid  of  that  important  sheltering  medium.  In  the 
garden  here  we  have  a  cold  pit  bricked  at  the  sides,  and 
about  260  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide.  In  this  pit  cutting  are 
put  in  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October.  About  3  mches 
by  2  is  the  distance  they  are  apart,  and  generally  not  more 
than  one  in  a  hundred  £Edls  to  grow.  When  glass  lights 
are  not  to  be  had  wooden  shutters  are  used  as  coverings  in 
cold  weather,  and  very  rarely  indeed  is  anything  else  neeided. 
Certainly  glass  is  better  for  the  more  delicate  kinds,  as 
those  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  herbaceous  class — as 
Sultan,  Gem,  I^y  Havelock,  and  others;  and  even  Prince 
of  Orange  is  far  firom  being  a  hardy  kind.  C.  amplexicaulis 
ought  in  general  to  have  another  place,  as  it  will  not  endure 
the  same  amount  of  frost  the  other  varieties  will  do.  Very 
little  attention  is  ^ven  until  March,  when  the  cuttings  will 
want  thinning,  which  is  done  by  taldng  up  alternate  rows 
and  planting  them  out  on  some  warm  sheltered  border,  to 
be  protected  by  mats  or  anything  that  comes  to  hand.  Those 
remaining  are  benefited  by  the  additional  room,  and  the 
whole  are  ready  to  plant  out  in  ApriL 

The  time  of  planting  out  Calceolanas  will,  of  course, 
defp&ad  on  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  amount  of 
cold  air  they  have  been  previously  subjected  to.  I  have  for 
many  years  planted  some  out  in  April  with  more  or  less 
success,  and  last  spring  some  of  the  best  plants  I  had  were 
planted  out  in  the  places  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  last 
week  in  March,  a  few  laurel  boughs  being  laid  over  them 
for  a  time,  and  for  early  flowering  they  never  did  better.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mincC  that  the  plants  were  duly  hardened- 
off  before  that  time ;  a  total  exposure  night  and  day  had 
inured  them  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  cold  they  would  be 
exposed  to  from  side  currents  and  other  causes,  imd  to 
which,  from  growing  thickly  in  the  pit,  they  were  not  used. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  weather  which  followed  their 
planting  out  was  mild,  and  they  scarcely  received  a  check 
— ^much  less  than  I  have  Imown  them  sustain  in  other 
years  when  planted  later.  The  showers  in  May  and  June 
induced  both  growth  and  flowering,  while  the  dry  weather 
in  July  favoured  the  latter  only ;  so  that  by  the  beginning 
of  August  every  shoot-end  was  furnished  with  flowers.  But 
the  growth  of  the  plants  being  stopped  by  dry  weather,  there 
was  no  after-crop  of  flowers  to  succeed  the  first;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  beds  of 
Calceolarias  that  had  been  bo  gay  previously  were  nearly 
destitute  of  flowers.  I  need  har(fly  say  that  artificial  water- 
ing might  have  done  much  towards  saving  the  flowers  and 
furnishing  more;  but  water  is  often  scarce  in  dry  hot 
seasons,  and  oould  not  well  be  spared  for  the  purpose.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  Calceolaria  as  an  object  of  ornament  is 


nearly  over  for  the  season.  The  beds  of  yeUow  Calceolaacift 
had  to  -depend  in  a  great  measure  for  &eir  coloiiring  on 
C.  amplexicauliB.  This,  though  not  better  than  its  neighs 
bour  in  withstanding  heat  and  drought  (in  fact,  it  shows 
greater  distress  under  such  circumstances  than  the  shrubby 
class),  is  of  such  utility  to  late  flowering,  as  to  be  often  fi^ 
vouredwith  a  drop  of  water  to  prdonc;  its  growing  powen;» 
and  when  rain  sets  in  it  rewards  all  previous  care  by  its 
abundant  blooming. 

To  the  general  hardiness  of  the  Calceolaria  every  (m» 
will  bear  witness.  Twice  or  thrice  during  the  last  dosen 
years  beds  of  i^e  yellow  shrubby  varieties  have  withstood 
the  winter  here  and  flowered  beautifully.  But  the  first  show 
of  blooms  on  such  beds  is  the  best;  for  the  ground  being 
fully  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  plants,  there  is  very  Httls 
or  no  aft^-growth,  and  consequently  but  little  sucoee8i<m  ^ 
so  that  I  have  generally  found  it  advisable  to  destroy  the 
plants  in  autumn,  and  put  ixL  young  ones  in  spring.  IscJated 
plants  in  a  mixed  border,  however,  frequently  do  better;  t» 
they  have  more  room,  and  grow  and  flower  according  j 
and  in  the  winter  of  1862  a  row  that  had  formed  part  of  a 
ribbon-border  was  lefb  in  its  place,  and  flowered  admixably 
last  summer,  not  a  plant  failing  throughout  the  season.^  I 
wiU  not  discard  the  Calceolaria  in  consequence  of  its  ceasinsp 
to  be  ornamental  so  early  in  the  summer,  until  some  other 
plant  of  equal  merit  is  presented  to  us  that  will  endnxe  th» 
dry  weather  we  are  now  and  then  subjected  to.  When  ths 
Calceolaria  seemed  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  disease  which 
carried  oif  so  many  plants  some  four  or  five  years  ago> 
X  suggested  the  TropsBcdum  as  the  best  substitute,  and, 
perlu^s,  with  a  little  further  improvement  it  will  be  so; 
but  it  yet  lacks  so  many  of  the  good  properties  of  the 
Calceolaria  that  we  cannot  well  spare  this  favourite  fironi 
the  parterre;  the  poor  cottager  has  enlisted  it  into  his 
service,  and  yeUow  Calceolarias  are  as  common  as  Stocks 
once  were,  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  one  is  not  as  hardy  as 
the  other.  The  practice  of  neighbouring  gardeners  who 
propagate  and  shelter  their  Calceolarias  in  a  homely  sad 
easy  way  has  taught  the  ootta|ger  to  do  so  likewise;  and  at 
turning-out  time  he,  too,  at  times,  has  plants  to  oxnamsai 
the  gurden  of  a  less  careful  neighbour,  or,  perhaps,  if> 
cUspose  of  to  some  one  able  to  recompense  him  ^  his 
trouble  in  propagating  and  saving  them  through  the  winter. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  particulars  of 
varieties  adapted  to  bedding  purposes,  as  each  district 
possesses  its  own  fcivourites,  uid  now  and  then  new  kin<iisze 
introduced,  which  only  find  their  way  into  a  very  Bmited 
district  There  is  no  kck  of  usef^  kinds  of  the  yellow 
section,  but  hitherto  we  have  not  been  favoured  with  a  good 
white,  those  we  have  had  being  either  bad  in  habit  or 
defective  in  some  other  way.  I  will  not  regard  the  Calceo* 
laria  as  perfect  until  we  have  a  white  variety  as  good  in  its 
way  as  C.  Aurea  fioribunda,  and  I  hope  to  see  a  aeazer 
approach  to  a  scarlet  than  has  yet  been  attained.  Assniniag 
we  had  a  scarlet,  white,  and  yellow  all  alike  good,  it  might 
then  be  time  to  inquire  after  the  other  colours ;  but  it  wiU 
probably  be  considered  that  I  have  already  asked  enou^s 
and  I  will  merely  express  my  hope,  that  I  shall  hear  of  the 
BkUl  that  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  the  improvement 
of  the  yellow  and  dark  varieties  being  directed  to  that^  of 
the  white,  as  we  are  far  from  being  well  supplied  with 
flowering  plants  of  that  colour.  Although  the  abundsnce 
of  white-leaved  and  white-edged  plants  renders  white  flowers 
less  necessary  for  distant  display  than  they  used  to  be»  yet 
I  hope  that  the  improvers  of  the  Calceolaria  will  not  be 
discouraged  at  this,  but  will  persevere  in  their  endeavours  i 
and  the  object  aimed  at  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  attained 
in  time.  J*  Bobs<hc« 

ITOTES  ON  THE  TUBEEOSE. 

LiNN-BUB  instituted  the  name  "PoUanthes."  He  writes 
it  so  in  all  the  editions  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum;"  but  it 
is  curious  to  see  that  in  the  index  of  the  second  edition  it  is 
entered  as  Polyanthes,  perhaps  by  some  pupil  who  fancied 
he  was  correcting  an  erroneous  orthography.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  in  one  of  the  very  earliest  of 
Linnaeus's  works,  the  "Hortus  Cliffortianus,"  the  orthography 
is  Polyanthes.  Very  likely  this  may  have  been  the  work  of 
a  proof-reader,  correcting  what  he  took  for  a  typographical 
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«Ror.  At  any  ratfl^  Linnstui  ever  after  oarefoUy  wrote 
^^MiAnthes.^  Althougti  he  never  eiplained  the  etymology 
of  tbe  word,  io  ftur  as  we  can  learn;  yet,  in  the  worda  of  the 
'*Botaaioal  Ifagagfae,"  it  is  generally  understood  that  it 
waa  composed  of  PoUs,  a  dty,  and  antho$,  a  flower :  the 
flower  ibr  cil^  cnltivation,  perhaps. 

I  notice  uiat  Link,  in  1832,  reverted  to  the  name  Poly- 
aothes,  and  that  Knnth,  in  1850,  followed  him.  Bat  no 
reasons -are  assigned. 

This,  the  traditional  explanation  (which  by  no  means 
originated  with  Sweet),  may  be  "  laboured  and  far-fetched ;" 
but  it  seems  to  me  much  less  so  than  that  which  derives  the 
ini^al  word  firamPoKo*,  and  connects  it  with  the  plant  called 
PoUon  by  Hesiod  and  TJieophzastns,  and  PoUum  by  Pliny. 
Fer,  in  the  flrst  place,  the  normal  meaning  of  that  Greek 
adnsotive  is  hoary  ^  and»  in  the  second,.  Linnnos  impbcitly 
flall0w«d  the  old  herbaUst  in  identii^mg  the  Polinm  with  a 
lUMyry4eaved  speciee  of  Teaerinm*  T.  PoUnm,  Xr. 

In  Dr.  Pickering^s  vokime  I  find  (on  page  144)  nothing 
whieh  impliea  that  the  Tuberose  has  been  oullivated  in 
Sfrmt ''  for  a  long  aeiies  of  years,' '  and  before  it  was  common 
intmope;  nor&eshediMredittheopink»iof  its  American 
iNEifin.  The  evidence  in  this  respect,  as  adduced  by  Salis- 
bury, is  somewh^  strengthened  by  the  later  discovery  of 
P.  gracilis,  which  Link  cog^jeotures  to  be,  perhape,  the  wild 
•taie  ef  tke  Tuberose,  in  Branl,  and  of  a  supposed  third 
imeeies,  P.  mezicana,  in  Mexico. — Pnor.  Asa  Gbat,  Caanhridg; 
JKost.— -(Amerieaii  Qardtner^tM&wlhl/y,) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Tkb  January  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
jMld  on  th»  4th  inst.,  the  President  being  in  the  chair. 

A  number  of  coloured  drawings  representing  the  cater* 
piUan  of  sevcoral  spedes  of  Mows  of  the  genus  Anticlea, 
M^h  of  tlM  natural  sise  and  magnified,  executed  by  Mr. 
jtaskler,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newman.  A  large  collection 
of  drawings  of  the  transformations  of  Britkh  Lepidoptera, 
«secttted  by  Mn,  C.  Cox,  were  also  exhibited  by  Captain  Cox. 
The  investigatfon,  description,  and  delineation  of  the  pre- 
paratory states  of  our  native  Moths  has,  indeed,  become  a 
marked  featnre  in  the  entomologists*  labours  at  the  present 
time.  Cu>taan  Cox  also  read  some  notes  containing- practical 
hints  for  the  collection,  discrimination,  and  identification  of 
these  larvn. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty,  enclosing  a  circular  letter  from  the  Gkyver* 
nor  of  St.  Helena,  respectmg  the  ravages  committed  in  that 
idand  by  the  White  Ants,  which,  as  was  supposed,  were  in- 
tMdnced  into  the  ishuid  accidentally  about  twenty  years 
tinee,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  that  now  almost  every 
dweOing,  store,  and  shed  in  James*  Town,  containing  nearly 
40OO  inhabitants,  has  been  seriously  injured  by  them,  in* 
volving  in  many  instances  complete  ruin  and  abandonment, 
tad  imperilliag  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  the  poorer 
<dasses  who  are  living  in  houses  of  doubtfol  security.  The 
Governor  was  espedaUy  anxious  for  detailed  information  as 
to  the  most  successM  mode  of  finding  the  Ants'  nests,  and 
sAotaally  destroying  these  receptacles,  as  well  as  to  the 
deseription  of  timber  which  has  proved  to  be  the  least  sus- 
oeptible  of  ii^jury  from  the  insect,  and  the  average  market 
pnce  of  such  timber  at  per  cubic  foot. 

General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey  gave  an  account  of  his  own 
•experiences  in  India  in  connection  with  the  White  Ants, 
which  were  exceedingly  iigurious  in  that  country.  He  had 
known  alady  who  had  been  killed  by  the  foiling  of  a  beam, 
the  ends  of  whidi  had  been  attacked  and  reduced  to  powder 
by  the  White  Ants ;  and  in  another  case  the  flooring  of  an 
apartment  had  given  way,  the  inhabitants  foiling  with  it 
into  the  cellar  beneath.  Ordinarily  their  nests  were  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  plains,  but  if  they  obtained  a  lodgment 
in  uie  walls  of  a  house  the  walls  themselvea  must  be  ti^en 
down.  He  had  found  that  placing  timber  into  a  trough 
filled  with  quicklime,  and  water  poured  on  it  so  as  com- 
pletely to  saturate  the  timber,  was  an  effectual  remedy 
against  their  attacks,  having  himself  built  a  house  worth 
48000  with  timber  thus  prepared,  which  was  in  as  sound  a 
eondition  when  he  left  India  as  when  first  built.  Store- 
boxes,  ftimiture,  &c.,  should,  however,  be  painted  over  with 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Bobinson  stated  that  in  India  the  sleepen 
of  the  railroads  were  formed  of  kyanised  timber,  but  it  was 
necessary  that  the  blocks  of  wood  should  be  tiioroughly 
saturated  with  the  creosote  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and  not 
merely  coated  over  the  surfoce. 

Mr.  lEL  W.  Bates  stated  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Amason, 
the  houses  in  towna  were  not  much  infosted  by  the  White 
Ants,  being  generally  built  with  Aci^u,  a  very  hard  kind  of 
timber.  Chests,  &c.,  were  also  phued  upon  sleepers  or 
blocks  of  the  same  wood,  which  proved  effectuaL  If  the 
Ants  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  widls  of  houses  (generally 
only  composed  of  upright  posts  with  cross  laths  filled-in 
witii  mud  and  covered  with  ume  and  cement),  he  had  always 
found  it  effectual  to  fill  up  the  holes  in  the  walls  with 
arsenical  soap.  At  Para  he  had  used  the  oxide  of  arsenic, 
but  this  was  a  dangerous  process ;  but  arsenical  soap  bcdng 
cheap  and  easily  used  when  diluted  with  water,  the  bottoms 
of  ehests,  &c.,  might  be  washed  over  with  it  with  great 
benefit. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  small  selection  from  a 
collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera  recently  forwajrded 
to  the  Oxford  Museum,  from  me  Zambesi,  by  the  Bev.  H. 
Bowley,  one  of  the  clergymen  attached  to  the  Oxford  and 
Cambndge  Mission,  containing  many  new  and  interesting 
species,  although  many  of  them  were  identical  with  the 
insects  inhabimiff  Mosambique,  described  and  figured  in 
"Peter's  Voyage  to  that  country  by  Messrs.  Elug,  Ger- 
staecker,  &c.  He  also  read  descr^>tions  of  three  new  speoieB 
of  the  singular  Beetles  of  the  family  Paussida,  from  India 
and  South  Africa^  as  well  as  descriptions  of  several  new  and 
interesting  exotic  species  of  Lucanidn. 


SALT  A  USEFUL  ADDITION  TO  GUANO. 

Yabious  substances  when  added  to  liquid  manure  exercise 
a  preservative  infiuence  upon  that  article.  Liquid  manure 
contains  a  rather  large  proportion  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
gradually  transformed  into  ammonia;  and  a  portion  <^  this 
valuable  compound  is  usually  lost  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Sulphate  of  hme  (gypsimi),  ralphate  of  iron  (green  vi^ol), 
sulphuric  acid,  and  such  like  substances,  when  added  to 
liquid  manure,  jnfevent  the  escape  of  the  amm<mia  j  or  if 
quicklime  be  employed  when  the  manure  is  fresh,  its  nitro* 
gen  will  be  converted  into  nitric  acud,  and  no  loss  will  be 
sustained. 

Common  salt  affects  guano  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  the  effect  which  gypeum  exerts  on  liquid  manure.  It 
prevents  the  escape  of  its  most  valuable  (if  it  be  Peruviaa 
gaano)  ingredient,  ammonia.  Some  years  ago  M.  Barral* 
the  well-luiown  editor  of  the  JFrem^  agricultmral  paper, 
the  Journal  d'AgricuUwre  ProHgue,  performed  an  experiment 
relative  to  this  point,  the  results  of  which  proved  ^e  great 
advantage  of  mixing  guano  with  salt.  He  left  in  the  Open 
air,  on  plates,  equal  weights  of  guano :  one  sample  was  pure ; 
the  other  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  salt.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  days  the  two  sanq^les  were  submitted  to 
analysis,  when  it  was  found  that  the  pure  gpiano  had  lost 
11.6  per  cent,  of  its  nitrogen  (ammonia),  whilst  but  5  per 
cent,  of  that  element  had  escaped  from  the  guano  which  was 
in  admii^nre  with  the  salt. 

Barrel's  experiments  go  to  prove  that  highly  amuMmiaoal 
gnoato  loses  a  portion  of  its  nitrogen  when  exposed  to  the  air: 
wh^  the  former  purchases  his  stock  of  this  article  he  should, 
therefore,  be  carefol  not  to  expose  it  in  open  sheds.  If  it  be 
at  all  posnble,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  its  own  weight  of  salt,  and  keep  the  compound  carefolly 
covered  up  until  the  time  for  its  application  arrives.  Gypsum, 
and  even  fine  turf  mould,  may  be  employed  as  sub^tutee 
for  salt ;  but  the  latter  is,  we  believe,  the  most  desirable 
adjunct.  It  will  also  be  found  to  subserve  other  purpoees 
than  a  mere  fixer  of  ammonia;  it  acts  as  a  solvent  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  guano,  and  of  the  fertilising 
mattiar  contained  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  usefril  manure  for 
all  kind  of  crops.  Finally,  it  is  valuable  as  an  absorbent 
of  moistore  from  the  air;  and  as  it  requires  water  to 
bring  out  the  foil  action  of  gu<ino,  the  addition  of  salt  to  it 
will  be  found  particularly  benefidal  in  seasons  of  drought. 

The  kind  of  salt  which  is  best  adapted  for  mixing  with 
guano  is  the  reftwe  article  from  the  fish  and  bacon  cnrers. 
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[  JiBuiy  96,  UM. 


This  is  ooarae-grained  and  will  keep  the  guano  moist. 
It  may  be  pordiased  at  irom  6«.  to  lOs.  per  ton. — (DubUn 
Wedcly  AgrxcuUwral  Review,) 


No.  1. 


GOOSEBEEEY-TEEE  TRAINING  ON  WALLS. 

"  A  Thbeb-tiabs  Sttbscriber  "  has  applied  for  directions 
on  this  subject ;  but  as  it  will  interest  others,  we  reply  more 
folly. 

Select  for  this  purpose  clean,  healthy,  and  strong  plants, 
with  a  dear  stem  a  toot  in  height,  and  having  chosen  two 
shoots  of  uniform  strength,  the  one  diverging  to  the  right 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  cut  away  all  the  remaining  shoots ; 
and  having  planted  the  requisite  number  of  trees  4  feet  firom 
stem  to  stem,  nail  them.  If  the  space  to  be  covered  is  more 
than  6  feet  in  height  the  plants  should  not  be  so  wide  apart; 
8  feet  for  an  eight-feet  and  2  feet  for  a  ten-feet  walL  The 
following  summer  all  the  shoots  on  the  horizontals  are  to  be 
rubbed  off,  except  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left  of  the 
stem,  and  4  inches  on  either  side  of  it ;  and  as  many  more 
as  the  horizontals  will  hold  should  be  left  at  8  inches  apart 
from  these  two  shoots  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other. 
The  horizontal  branches  are  to  be  pruned  to  about  half  their 
length  if  weak,  one-third  if  moderately  strong,  and  left  their 
full  length  if  very  strong.  The  shoots  from  the  extremity  of 
the  horizontal  branches  are  suffered  to  grow  at  their  free- 
dom, and,  to  throw  more  vigour  into  them,  the  perpendicular 
shoots,  if  any,  are  stopped  to  three  leaves ;  but  when  the 
horizontal  shoots  have  grown  1  foot  8  inches  on  each  side  of 
the  stem  they  are  brought  down  to  the  horizontal  line,  and 
all  eyes  and  shoots  rubbed  off,  except,  as  before  stated,  those 
along  them  at  8  inches  apart.  At  each  of  these  distances  a 
shoot  is  to  be  encouraged  and  trained  upright.  Sufficient 
should  be  left  in  pruning  or  disbudding  at 
the  places  desired,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies. 

At  planting  the  tree  will  appear  thus — 
No.  1.  In  the  autumn  following  the  tree 
will  be  pruned  and  trained  so  as  to  appear 
like  No.  2,  if  the  shoots  are  trained  8 
inches  apart,  or  like  No.  3,  if  left  6  inches  distant. 

In  the  second  season  the  shoots  are  trained  upright,  and 
allowed  to  grow  at  their  free 
will,  only  nailing  them  up  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  by  winds;  and  if  any 
side  shoots  appear  they  are 
stopped  to  three  eyes  in  July, 
but  the  leaders  must  not  be 
stopped.  They  should,  however,  each  be  cut  in  the  autumn 
to  a  foot  in  length  (No.  4),  and  so  on  year  after  year  until 
the  space  is  covered. 

All  foreright  or  breast- 
wood  shoots  should  be  re- 
moved as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear in  a^er  years,  retain- 
ing the  short  spurs  only; 
for  if  the  shoots  be  allowed 
to  grow  they  will  appropriate  in  the  formation  of  useless 
parts  the  sap  which  ought  to  be  expended  on  the  fruit,  and 
for  the  formation  of 
fruit-spurs.  It  is  too 
late  to  remove  shoots 
in  autumn,  for  they 
have  then  done  all  the 
harm  they  can,  and 
thus  ought  not  to  re- 
main on  the  trees  linger 
than  for  two  or  three 
leaves  to  form,  when  they  should  be  stopped.  This  en- 
coiirages  the  formation  of  fruit-spurs,  and  admits  light  and 
air  to  the  fruit  and  leaves. 

When  the  old  branches  are  worn  out  a  young  shoot  should 
be  encouraged  near  the  bottom;  and  when  the  frnit  is 
gathered  the  old  branch  may  be  cut  out,  and  the  fresh  one 
trained  in  its  place.  Six  shoots  8  inches  apart  are  ample  to 
leave  on  trees  planted  4  feet  apart,  or  at  most  eight ;  but 
when  the  shoots  are  only  6  inches  apart  the  leaves  on  the 
spurs  shade  their  neighbours  too  much,  and  the  fruit  is. 


tii,^^ 


No.  2. 


Na3. 


No.  4. 


oonseqnently,  indifferenc  in  flavour.  Three,  or  at  the  moat 
four,  snoots  from  one  tree  are  ample  to  train  up  a  wall  moce 
than  6  feet  high,  and  even  then  tne  trees  are  a^t  to  become 
deficient  of  wood  at  the  bottom.  Six  feet  is  quite  Idgh 
enough  to  train  Gooseberries ;  and  although  I  have  grown 
them  as  standards  to  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  I  found  that 
they  are  but  bushes,  and  are  not  suited  for  growing  as  wall 
trees,  nor  to  be  put  on  stilts  to  look  at  their  neighbours 
over  the  hedge. — G.  Abbey. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBK  OAIKDZN. 

If  any  part  of  the  ^uden  is  wet,  drain  it  effectually. 
Make  dnuns  8  feet  deep  and  20  feet  apart ;  use  tiles  and 
soles,  and  place  6  inches  of  brickbats,  stones,  or  eHnkere 
over  the  tiles,  and  before  filling  in  the  soil  shake  a  snaSl 
quantity  of  litter  over  the  stones  or  other  material,  which 
will  render  the  drainage  more  perfect.  ArHchokea  (Globe), 
sow  seed  in  heat,  and  transplant  when  fit  into  boxes,  to  be 
finally  planted  oat  in  April  on  ground  previously  trenched 
and  manured;  by  this  means  a  supply  of  this  vegetable  may 
be  had  two  months  later  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  old 
plants.  Basil,  sow  a  small  quantity  of  this,  and  Maijoram, 
in  heat  if  they  aie  required  green.  BnueeU  Sprouts,  make 
a  first  sowing  of  this  useftd  vegetable.  Cauliflower,  give  all 
the  air  possible  to  the  plants  in  frames,  and  under  hand- 
lights.  Watch  the  mice,  and  see  that  they  do  not  injure  the 
hearts  of  these  plants.  Cress,  keep  up  a  regular  succession 
of  this,  and  also  of  Mustard,  and  <Mf  Bape  when  the  latter  is 
required  for  salading.  Potatoes,  where  the  ground  is  li^^t 
and  dry  a  few  Ash-leaf  or  other  early  sorts  may  be  planted. 
Sea-kaUy  keep  up  a  succession  of  this,  and  also  of  Bhubarb, 
either  by  covering  with  pots  and  fermenting  materials,  or 
by  planting  in  pots  and  placing  them  under  stages  in  the 
greenhouse  or  stove.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  beuig 
much  the  less  trouble,  a  great  consideration  in  the  busy 
time  which  is  approaching.  Ba4dshes  sown  on  banks  and 
borders  will  require  strict  attention,  tEe  covering  to  be  re- 
moved every  fine  day,  and  dry  sand,  soil,  or  charred  refose* 
strewed  amongst  them,  for  the  prevention  of  damp,  mildew, 
and  shanking. 

FLOWEB  GABDEN. 

Proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  weather  will  permit  with  the 
removal  and  planting  of  large  shrubs.  Layering  may  now 
be  successfrdly  performed  where  the  shrubs  have  become 
baxe  and  unsightly  at  the  bottom.  Finish  the  planting  of 
Box-edgings,  and  fill  up  all  gaps  in  the  old  ones.  In  the 
absence  of  frost  prune  hardy  Boses,  reduce  the  wood  a<^ 
cording  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree,  the  late-planted  to 
receive  that  attention  later  in  the  season.  Finish  planting 
the  hardy  sorts,  and  protect  their  roots.  Preparations  should 
be  made  in  the  pinetum  to  receive  any  proposed  addition  to 
the  collection.  Banunculuses  and  Anemones  may  be  planted 
if  the  ground  is  in  a  dry  ctate,  and  the  weather  mild.  If 
the  soU  in  the  bed  be  in  a  poor  condition  throw  it  out  to  the 
depth  of  1  foot,  place  a  layer  6  inches  think  of  well-rotted 
hotbed  and  cowdung,  and  fill  up  the  bed  with  fresh  maiden 
loam  from  a  pasture.  Carnations  and  Pinks  in  pots  to  be 
attended  to,  remove  all  damp,  and  protect  them  from  heavy 
rains.  Keep  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  tolerably  dry  at 
this  season,  prepare  a  rich  compost  for  top-dressing  by  fre- 
quent turnings.  Hyacinths  may  still  be  planted;  to  have 
them  in  perfection,  apply  plenty  of  rotten  cowdung  to  the 
beds;  the  beds  that  were  planted  in  the  autumn  to  be 
slightly  stirred  on  the  surface  with  a  fork,  and  top-dressed 
with  the  same  material.  Prepare  beds  for  Pinks,  Carnations, 
and  Pansies.  Look  over  the  Dahlias,  and  remove  all  damp 
and  rotten  portions  from  the  stems  and  roots. 

FRUIT  GAJEtDEN. 

Continue  pruning  and  nailing  wall  trees.  Weed  Straw- 
berry-beds, and  fork  up  the  soil  between  the  rows,  but  not 
more  than  2  inches  deep.  Destroy  all  suckers  that  may 
have  made  their  appearance  in  Gooseberry  plantations,  and 
finish  making  new  plantations.  Where  Filberts  are  grown 
dwarf,  which  is  the  best  method  of  cultivating  them,  let  all 
suckers  be  effectually  removed,  and  some  manure  forked  in 
about  the  trees.  Shorten  all  the  strong  shoots  of  last  year'& 
growth,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  small  ones. 
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QMMEHmOVSK  AKD  OOKSSKTATOBT. 

Heatiifl  have  a  beautiftd  habit  of  growth,  and  where  a 
tolerable  ooUection  is  kept»  some  are  in  bloom  every  day  of 
the  year.  If  any  firee-growing  variety  requires  a  larger  pot, 
repot  it  by  all  means,  water  with  care,  air  freely  night  and 
day  if  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable,  stop  the  strong 
shoots  of  the  free-growing  varieties,  and  always  keep  the 
dead  flowers  cleared  off.  There  are  also  some  of  theNew  Hol- 
land tribe  of  plants  lUwajs  in  bloom.  Even  at  this  season 
many  species  of  Epacris,  Pimelea,  Corr»a,  Polygala,  Boronia» 
Lesdienaultia,  Ac.,  are  in  beauty;  water  with  care  and 
moderation,  air  freely,  and  be  particularly  cautious  with  fire 
for  them  and  Heaths  at  all  seasons,  even  when  frost  occurs 
fires  must  be  very  moderate  indeed.  While  the  Camellias  are 
in  Uoom  keep  the  house  free  from  damp,  but  do  not  let  the 
plants  suffer  from  drought.  Thin  out  the  small  spurious 
shoots  of  Pelargoniums,  and  never  idlow  a  decayed  leaf  to 
be  seen. 

STOVX. 

Select  a  few  Gloxinias  and  Achimenes  in  variety,  shake 
them  out,  and  pot  the  former  in  opeu  turfy  loam,  heath  soil, 
coarse  charcoal,  and  sharp  sand,  well  incorporated,  and  do 
not  pot  too  firmly ;  equal  portions  of  the  soil,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  charcoal,  are  what  these  plants  delight  in.  The 
Achimenes  tubers  to  be  first  placed  in  pans  thickly,  and 
potted  singly  as  they  appear  in  leaf  mould  and  light  loam, 
in  a  very  coarse  open  state,  with  a  fourth  of  charcoal  added. 
These  two  tribes  of  plants  delight  in  a  moderate  bottom 
heat«  and  to  be  started  in  bottom  heat. 

PITS  AND  raucxs. 
Qive  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  these  structures  in  fine 
weather,  inspect  the  plants  at  every  opportunity,  and  pick 
off  all  decaying  leaves.  Fumigate  with  tobacco  if  the  plants 
be  infiMted  with  aphis.  This  ought  to  be  attended  to  prior 
to  taking  off  cuttings,  as  the  insect  soon  increases  in  number 
when  brought  into  a  hii^her  temperature.  Pot  off  the 
autumn-struck  cuttings  of  Scarlet  and  other  Geraniums, 
Faohsias,  Verbenas,  shrubby  Calceolarias,  &c.,  that  are  still 
in  the  cutting-pans,  place  them  in  a  little  heat  until  they 
are  well  rooted  in  the  small  pots.  Prepare  to  make  a  hot- 
bed for  cuttings  and  seeds  by  frequently  turning  over  some 
stable-dung  until  it  gets  well  sweetened  for  that  purpose. 

W.  KXANE. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDIN. 

A  WEEK  of  duU,  foggy,  dripping  weather  has  considerably 
retarded  out-door  work.  When  at  all  dry  removed  the  de- 
caying leaves  from  old  quarters  of  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Scotch  Kale,  «tc.,  as  what  was  decaying  made  the  atmosphere 
unpleasant.  Cabbages  and  Broccoli  seem  to  have  stood  the 
severe  frost  well.  When  sufficiently  dry,  trenched  and  dug 
up  gpround,  and  turned  over  the  ridges  of  what  was  pre- 
viously done,  that  the  soil  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  air, 
and  of  being  again  well  frozen  if  a  second  sharp  frost  should 
come.    Potted  some  dwarf  Tom  Thumb  Peas  for  early  work. 


dung — that  is,  throw  it  into  a  mass,  and,  as  most  of  it  is 
straw,  water  if  necessatr,  keeping  a  little  dry  litter  to  throw 
over  alL  Then  in  ten  days  we  turn  it  once,  the  sides  to  the 
middle  and  the  middle  to  the  outsides,  and  cover  a^o. 
This  will  cause  it  to  heat  strongly ;  and  long  before  it  is  so 
exhausted  as  to  be  sweet  we  make  the  boUom  of  the  bed 
with  it,  and  then  cover  with  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  leavefl!^ 
which  if  raked  at  aU  damp  will  be  sure  to  be  warm,  and 
the  heat  from  the  dung  will  be  sweet  enough  before  it  passes 
through  the  leaves. 

FBUrr  OABDEN. 

Bid  a  little  pruning  and  nailing  out  of  doors,  but  the 
weather  was  rather  clammy  for  that  work.  Syringed  with 
hot  water  the  trees  in  orchard-house.      Gave  aU  the  air 

Eossible  to  Peach-house  to  keep  the  buds  back,  giving  it  to 
'ont  as  weU  as  back ;  and  putting  a  slight  fire  on  during 
the  day  to  get  the  damp  off,  as  every  inch,  shelves  for 
Strawberries,  &c,,  and  every  other  available  space  is  covered 
with  plants.  Our  house  has  trees  on  the  back  wall,  and 
on  a  low  trellis  in  front,  and  the  heating-pipes  pass  too  near 
the  trellis  and  go  beneath  it  near  the  front;  and  did  we 
not  give  abundance  of  front  air,  the  little  fire  heat  required 
to  keep  out  frost  and  damp  from  the  plants  would  excite 
the  buds  over  the  pipes,  and  we  should  have  them  in  bloom 
before  those  towai^  the  top  of  the  trellis  were  little  more 
than  started.  If  such  should  be  the  case  many  of  the 
top  buds  would  be  apt  to  drop,  and  therefore  plenty  of  front 
air  is  necessary  to  keep  the  front  trees  in  something  like 
an  equal  condition  all  over.  When  once  the  fruit  on  the 
front  trees  is  set  all  over  we  give  less  front  air  and  more 
top  air,  and  then  the  front  trees  come  in  considerably  earlier 
than  those  against  the  back  wall,  and  thus  prolong  the 
season  of  gathering. 

In  such  dull  weather  all  forcing  should  proceed  slowly; 
and  for  early  Vines,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  &c.,  less  fire 
heat,  and  more  air  will  be  required  than  in  sunny  weather. 
The  most  fire  heat  should  in  fact  be  used  during  the  day. 
that  an  extra  amount  of  pure  air  may  be  given,  and  the 
temperature  at  night  should  be  no  higher  l^an  just  to  be 
safe.  Strawberries  in  bloom  and  swellmg  will  soon  feel  the 
effects  of  a  high  temperature  in  such  weather.  Plants  that 
would  flourish  in  a  bright  sunny  day  in  a  temperature,  with 
a  little  air,  of  from  75'  to  85^  and  a  night  temperature 
averaging  55',  in  such  dull  weather  as  the  last  week,  will 
require  more  air  during  the  day.  If  the  temperature  should 
not  range  above  from  55**  to  60*,  very  cold  air  should  not 
be  admitted  by  great  openings,  and  especially  if  the  air  is 
frosty.  Giving  a  little  early  prevents  the  necessity  of  ever 
giving  large  amounts  at  this  season,  when  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  internal  and  the  external  at- 
mosphere. 

In  all  forcing  where  the  buds  are  swelling,  as  Yines. 
Peaches,  Pigs,  &c.,  much  less  syringing  or  moisture  will  be 
required  in  the  low  temperature  and  the  foggy  weather,  than 
would  be  necessary  in  bright  weather  and  in  a  higher  tem- 
perature. When  once  the  sun  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  and 
cheapest  forcing  agent,  more  care  will  be  taken  to  economise 
its  heat,  which  is  ever  associated  with  the  counteracting 


Mid  sowed  others  in  boxes.  Transplanted  Dwarf  Kidney  agency  of  Ught.  Provided  care  is  taken  by  early  air-giving 
^eans  into  pots.  Looked  after  Mushroom-beds.  Potted  to  prevent  scorching  and  burning,  plants  will  not  suffer 
Cucombers.   Sowed  Chilis  and  Capsicums.   Gkive  abundance    ^  "  -o    »- 

of  air  to  Potato-beds,  Asparagus  fit  for  use,  &c.    Took  up 
a  little  more  Sea-kale  and  Rhubarb  to  place  in  the  Mush 


room-house.  Gave  abundance  of  air,  by  tilting  the  sashes 
bade  and  front,  to  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Endive,  Cauliflower, 
Sec. ;  and  prepared  ground  for  sowing  out  of  doors  Sangster's 
No.  1  Pea  and  Mazagan  Beans ;  also  prepared  ground  for 
transplanting  autumn-sown  Onions,  planting  Shallots  and 
Garlic,  and  sowing  a  little  of  the  Two-bladed  Onion.  Sowed 
also  a  pinch  of  the  SUver-skinned  in  rather  large  pots  in  a 
frame,  for  drawing  early  for  salads. 

Threw  a  lot  of  horsedung  together,  most  of  it  litter  with 
a  little  horse-droppings,  and  mixed  a  few  hot  tree  leaves 
with  it  to  make  it  heat  faster.  This  is  not  our  general  prac- 
tice, as,  if  many  leaves  are  used,  they  become  too  much 
exhausted  before  the  manure  is  sweet.  Generally,  therefore, 
we  throw  the  dung  together  until  it  is  half  made,  and  then 
we  turn  it  over  and  mix  with  the  leaves  if  we  wish  the  bed 
to  be  nniformly  made  of  dung  and  leaves.  As  we  are  always 
short  of  fermenting  materitd  we  often  only  half-work  the 


from  a  good  rise  from  sun  heat  alone.    Of  course,  if  plants 
have  been  long  shaded,  or  grown  in  a  gloomy  confined 
atmosphere,  they  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  full  force  of 
the  sun's  rays  at  once,  and  a  little  shading  or  syringing  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  too  rapid  perspiration,  &c.    But 
with  such  attention  the  more  sun  heat  we  get  the  better  will 
plants  succeed  as  a  general  rule.    Early  shutting  up  in  the 
afternoon  so  as  to  confine  the  sun  heat  is,  therefore,  desir- 
able, and  the  economical  forcer  will   so  contrive  that  the 
heat  from  his  furnace  acts  just  as  the  sun  heat  escapes  by 
radiation.    Mere  heat  acts  on  the  tissues  of  plants  by  ex- 
panding and  lengthening  them,  much  as  heat  acts  on  other 
ductile  bodies.    Solid  additions  are  chiefiy  made  under  the 
counteracting  agency  of  light :  hence  the  rapidity  with  which 
plants  become  weak  and  drawn  in  close,  warm,  shady  atmo- 
spheres, and  the  necessity  of  light  and  air  to  make  them 
sturdy  and  strong.     We  have  found  great  differences  in 
different  tribes  of  plants,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  wiU  be 
feund  that  fiist-g^wing  shoots  that  by  carefhl  measurement 
will  have  lengthened  an  inch  or  more  during  the  night  in  a 
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atmoq[»her6  of  from  65^  to  70%  will  not  lensrthen 
XQOre  than  from  one-eiglith  to  one-foortii  of  an  inch  in  a 
mumy  day  with  a  temperature  of  from  80"*  to  90^.  By  de- 
ficient air  yon  may  seald  or  scoroh  such  shoots  in  bright 
tnnihine ;  out  unless  your  heat  goes  beyond  all  bounds,  you 
win  be  unable  to  make  such  shoots  drawn,  weak,  or  lanky. 
The  great  rule,  then,  for  the  forcer  is,  to  proportion  heat  to 
Bght,  and*  hence,  to  give  much  less  heat  at  night  than 
during  the  day.  For  instance :  if  we  had  had  a  PoMh-house 
in  bloom  during  this  last  foggy  week,  we  should  have 
given  a  little  air  and  a  temperature  of  60?  during  the  day, 
and  an  average  of  45^  at  night,  which  would  keep  the  blooms 
more  robust  than  if  we  had  also  kept  a  niffht  temperature 
of  60*.  If  a  sunny  day  occurred,  we  would,  of  course,  re- 
gulate the  air  according  as  the  atmosphere  was  mild  or 
frosty;  but  we  would  let  the  temperature  rise  gradually 
from  70S  to  85%  or  even  more,  and  shut  up  the  house  early 
to  retain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sunbeams.  In  such  a 
ease,  to  prevent  a  sudden  check  we  would  raise  the  night 
temperature  to  an  average  of  &0^.  We  believe  that  the 
want  of  setting  in  early  Peaches  and  Strawberries  is  fre- 
quently owing  to  the  weakaess  produced  by  a  high  night 
temperature,  or  even  a  very  high  temperature  in  dull  foggy 
days. 

OBZfAKBNTAL  DXPABTHXNT. 

The  same  principles  as  to  heatine  apply  to  stove,  con- 
servatory, greenhouse,  and  bedding  j^iuits.  The  less  excite- 
ment from  heat  durine  dull  weather  the  better  it  will  be  for  . 
th6m.  Less  water  wifi  thus  be  required  in  all  departments, ' 
•ad,  of  course,  there  will  be  less  vapour  to  rise  and  be  con- 
densed against  the  glass,  and  so  frJl  upon  the  plants.  Little 
artificial  moisture  wlQ  be  required  so  as  to  affect  the  atmo- 
sphere, unless  what  comes  from  the  plants,  so  long  as  the 
weather  is  mild  and  muggy.  In  sharp  frosts,  as  more 
artificial  heat  is  required,  more  moisture  from  evaporating- 
pans  or  otherwise  must  be  tlurown  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
tncwe  especially  as  the  outside  air  in  such  cases  is  generally 
drier  than  the  warm  air  of  summer.  In  giving  air  to  pits 
and  greenhouses  it  should  be  given  freely  in  mild  days. 
When  very  foggy  only  a  little  should  be  aff(»ded,  and  a  small 
fire  may  be  usea  during  the  day  to  prevent  the  fog  appear- 
ing inside  the  glass.  In  keen  frosty  weather  the  ah:  should  be 
given  in  small  quantities,  and  almost  entirely  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  that  the  fresh,  dry,  cold  air  may  be  moistened  and 
warmed  before  reaching  the  plants,  by  passing  through  the 
moist  warm  air  that  is  going  out.  Of  course,  front  air  may 
be  also  given  if  there  are  modes  of  heating  it  before  ad- 
mitting it;  if  not,  confine  it  to  the  top.  Very  small  openings 
at  the  top  of  a  house  win  soon  change  the  atmosphere  over 
the  whole  enclosed  n>ace. 

^  We  have  examined  a  lot  of  Caladiums  and  find  them  all 
right»  and  most  of  them  beginning  to  move.  They  are  apt 
to  suffer  when  at  rest  from  too  much  cold,  and  either  too 
much  dryness  or  too  much  moisture.  Our  pots  were  placed 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  heating-pipes  of  a  cool  stove, 
the  pots  bdng  set  in  and  slightly  covered  with  moss,  and 
the  top  moss  was  sprinkled  now  and  then  with  the  syringe. 
This  seems  to  have  suited  them  welL  All  such  plants, 
$snd  Gloxinias,  (^esneras,  Achimenes,  dec.,  that  can  be  placed 
out  of  sight  when  at  rest,  are  very  usefiil  for  smi^  glass 
houses. 

Cleanliness  in  such  dull  weather  is  very  important  for 
securing  a  sweet  atmosphere.  Not  only  should  the  surface 
of  the  pots  be  stirred  and  freshened,  all  decaying  leaves 
removed,  pots  washed,  &c.,  but  the  glass,  shelves,  and 
stages  kept  scrupulously  clean.  In  such  circumstances, 
however,  little  water  should  be  snilt  or  slopped  about. 
Bven  stages  should  be  washed  and  dried  as  the  work  goes 
on.  Thus  use  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  for  the 
hotter  it  is  it  will  dry  the  quicker.  Put  a  very  little  bit  of 
soap  in  it,  use  a  flannel  cloth,  and  damp  and  wash  a  piece  of 
the  stage  without  spilling  the  water.  Collect  the  dirt  in  the 
doth,  pass  it  through  the  pail,  wring  it  hard,  and  then  drjr- 
rob  that  portion  previously  wetted.  Some  young  lads  will 
soon  learn  to  do  this,  so  as  not  to  require  a  lesson  from  the 
best  housemaids.  Even  when  the  floors  of  plant-houses  and 
conservatories,  when  extra  ornamental,  have  to  be  kept  very 
clean,  it  is  often  better  to  have  handy  lads  for  the  purpose 
than  to  introduce  females  to  do  such  work. 

HJaving  a  few  lights  in  a  pit  at  liberty,  we  have  oom- 


menced  propagating  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  and  variegated 
Oeraniums,  taking  some  cutthigs  from  those  we  stuck  like 
friggots  in  large  pots  in  the  autumn,  and  which  were  la  & 
vinery  where  a  little  dry  heat  was  used.  These  we  put  In  s 
odd  pit  in  soil  as  thiddy  as  they  could  be  packed.  A  tern 
of  them  seem  to  have  damped  at  the  points  left,  but  «• 
breaking  nicely  fiirther  down,  some  of  the  most  forward 
having  leaves  about  half  the  size  of  a  silver  threepenny-bit 
We  would  have  liked  as  well  if  th^  had  hardly  begun  to 
break  for  a  month  to  come.  The  pit  we  are  ufidng  for  tiie 
cuttings  has  the  present  bottom  from  24  to  SO  indies  ttam, 
the  glass — ^rather  far  off,  but  no  shading  will  be  needed,  even 
in  a  sunny  day;  and  if  we  find  the  cuttings  length-upwaxdB 
too  much,  we  must  elevate  them  nearer  to  the  glass.  As 
for  vessels  for  cuttings,  we  have  found  nothing  better  than 
small  60-pots,  well  drained ;  and  for  anything  rare  that  we 
wish  to  root  quickly  we  woiild  merely  place  a  row  of  cuttings 
round  the  outside  of  the  pot  and  the  head  of  the  cuttingB 
pointing  inwards,  and  if  very  anxious  we  would  place  a 
thumb-pot  also  in  the  centre  of  the  60-pot.  We  do  not 
place  cuttings  near  the  sides  of  the  pot  because  we  think 
there  is  any  peculiar  virtue  in  burnt  or  baked  day,  but 
because  we  beUeve  that  a  hard  resisting  substance  coming 
in  contact  with  the  swelling  tissue  (cambium)  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting  will  cause  roots  to  be  sooner  emitted.  For 
general  common  bedding  purposes  we  fill  pots  and  other 
vessel  all  over.  It  matters  little  to  us  what  these  vessels 
are — ^wood  boxes,  semicircular  drain-tiles  with  pieces  of  day 
in  the  ends,  old  zinc  evaporating-pans  too  worn  to  hold 
water,  old  spouting  of  houses  too  much  worn  out.  Of  all 
sudi  vessels  zinc  is  best.  We  never  met  with  a  plant  that 
reftused  to  grow  in  zinc,  and  therefore  nothing  can  answer 
better  for  going  inside  vases  or  omamentaJ  suq^ended 
baskets.  iSiese  vessels  not  only  enable  us  to  spare  pets, 
but  also  to  save  much  time  in  moving.  We  have  used  old 
spouting  from  2^  to  6  inches  wide,  luid  the  first  oomes  iK 
wdl  for  very  small  things.  If  there  are  a  few  hdes  in  the 
bottom  all  the  better. 

We  obtained  a  good  quantity  of  old  spouting  the  other 
day,  partly  tin  and  partly  zinc.  We  knew  a  lot  had  been 
replaced  by  new,  and  thought  the  tradesman  must  have  re- 
moved it,  but  found  it  at  length  placed  out  of  the  way  as 
useless  among  some  high  Laurels.  Most  of  it  was  6  or 
6  inches  across,  and  when  setting  about  cutting  it  into 
lengths  we  found  it  had  originally  been  soldered  in  2^  feet 
lengths,  just  a  handy  size  for  moving  about.  A  Larch 
pole  was  looked  out  of  the  suitable  diameter,  said  eut  across 
in  little  drdes  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
one  of  these  split  in  the  middle,  did  for  filling  the  two  eooids  of 
these  pieces  of  spouting,  two  tacks  through  the  spoatingat 
each  end  keeping  the  pieces  secure  enough  in  their  plaoe.  The 
Remicirdes  of  wood  were  not  plaeed  too  near  the  bottom  of 
the  spout,  so  as  to  give  plenty  of  room  for  drainage.  Bough 
stuff  was  strewn  along  the  bottom  of  the  spoot-boz,  a  layer 
above  not  so  rough,  and  then  light  sandy  soil  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  top.  A  little  sand  was  scattered  over  this 
and  the  cuttinffs  inserted.  We  shall  thus  have  vessels  for 
many  thousands  of  cutting^  from  materials  which  other- 
wise would  have  oxidised  into  thorough  decay,  without  doing 
ffood  to  anybody.  Such  wrecks  from  plate  iron,  galvamsed 
iron,  tin,  &c.,  answer  well  enough  for  temporary  purposes^ 
but,  as  stated  above,  every  plant  likes  zinc.  We  are  unable 
to  say  how  long  zinc  vases,  pots,  or  pr<^>agating-vessds 
would  last  if  constantly  used,  as  we  have  never  used  them 
continuously ;  but  if  those  who  have  Tised  them  long  wonld 
give  us  the  results  of  their  experience,  zinc  in  pretty  shi^sa 
miffht  be  moru  employed  as  vessels  for  growing  plants. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  moderated  we  were  engaged  w4ie& 
at  all  dry,  in  pruning  and  shortening  Laurd  bushes,  boun- 
daries, &c.,  as  on  this  ground  they  are  apt  to  become  bare 
below,  and  to  get  stunted  at  the  top,  when  not  so  treated. 
The  shoots  cut  off  wiU  come  in  for  many  usefol  purposes : 
the  smaller  for  protection-sticks,  &c.,  and  the  la^er  when 
the  leaves  have  rallen  from  them,  for  pea-sticks,  as  anythhur 
is  better  than  nothing.  The  large  cuts  were  all  smeared 
over  with  a  paint  of  day  and  cowdung.  Tliis  is  a  good  time 
for  planting,  layering,  turf,  d^,  if  t^t  was  not  done  in  the 
autumn. 

Crocus,  Tulips,  Sec.,  in  some  cases  may  want  fastening  in 
the  ground^  and  mice  must  be  looked  after.    All  things  in- 
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tMiitd  t»  W  ioned  dMmU  IM  Inised  to  estn  liMt  gntaUly. 
For  ittstuioe:  we  have  seen  Boses  brooght  mm  heing 
pluoged  out  of  doom,  and  at  once  placed  in  a  hotbed  of  8^ 
to  90^,  with  a  top  heat  of  eo^".  If  the  i^ants  had  first  be^ 
moved  to  a  temperature  of  50®,  then  in  ten  days,  if  well 
rooted*  plunged  in  a  bed  of  from  70^  to  75®,  and  the  top 
tenqperatore  gradually  raised  to  65®  and  60®,  there  would 
have  been  more  chance  of  good  suooess. 

On  a  border  out  of  doors,  as  soon  as  the  frost  went,  we 
did  what  we  should  have  d<me'  in  November— forked  it 
s£ghtly  over«  levelled  the  surface,  beat  it  down,  covered  it 
with  half  an  inch  of  sand,  beat  that  slightJy,  and  then 
dibbed  in  about  1^  inch  apart  some  thousand  pieces  (with- 
out ai^  attempt  to  make  cuttings)  of  Cerastium  tomentosum 
and  Biebersteini.  These  we  tblnk  will  yet  root  nicely  before 
they  ace  wanted,  and  fresh-planted  edgmgs  always  look  best. 
They  will  also  fill  m  vacancies. 

We  intended  ending  witii  some  words  to  window  g^- 
deners,  but  beyond  urging  deanliness  in  pots,  leaves,  and 
ahelvee,  we  find  we  must  defar  until  another  opportunity. — 
B.P,  

On  Thursday,  January  14th,  Thos.  Dean,  a  gardener  out 
of  plAce,  was  t4ken  before  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  at  the  Clerken- 
weu  Police  Court,  charged  with  steaUng  OamelMas,  Daphnes, 
and  offtkex  fiowers,  from  Mr.  Bird's  nursery  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  and  was  sent^ioed  to  two  months  hard  labour  in  the 
House  of  Correction. 


OOYENT  GAEDEN  MAEBIET.-Jak.  23. 

la  oonseqaenoe  of  th«  unusual  mildaeas  of  the  weather  the  supply  of 
OQfc*door  reiretables  is  rcrj  good.  BrocooU  from  Cornwall,  Saroys,  Brnasels 
SpnnitB,  aud  Coleworts  are  plentitni  and  good;  and  there  is  an  aniple 
supply  of  Endire,  Lettuce,  ana  Turnip  Kadialies  from  Franee.  The 
FMiito  marSet  is  still  heavf,  and  there  are  many  interior  samples.  Of 
PtaMS  thare  Is  siill  a  regular  sopfdj.  Hothouse  Urapes,  thoof  h  beeoming 
mors  aearee,  are  saAdeot  for  th«  demand.  Pears  are  yet  to  be  had,  those 
im  hMt  auMJillua  balog  Eastar  Beurr6  and  Beurrd  Banoe.  Of  Apples  there 
art  mane  wvrj  good  JKowtown  Pippins,  Nonpareils,  and  Blenheim  Fippins. 
Got  flowers  chiefly  oonsist  of  Orchids,  CAmeUlas,  PeUrftoniuros,  ILoMS, 
Chtiist  Ffimolas,  Violets^  Mignonette,  fiarly  Tulips,  and  Aaalcaa. 

I'EUIT. 


f.  d.    B.  d 

Apfdea.. (sieTa  S   0to4    0 

ApricoCa dos.  0   0     0 

Figa dos.  0    0     0 

FttbartsftNutoloOibs.  0    0     0 

Qfmes,Uothouseu...lb.  6    0    10 

Foreign 10     3 

Moseats <    0    10 

iOO  e    0    10    0 

each  3    0     5    0 


a.  d.  a.  d 

Mulberries quart    0  OtoO  0 

Nectarines 0  0  0  0 

Orangea 100    4  0  10  0 

Pe^ehes 0  0  0  0 

Pears ....bush.    S  0  12  0 

dessert ^siCYa    6  0  10  0 

Pine  Apples lb.    5  0  8  0 

Pomegriuiate«....»eaeh    0  0  0  0 

Walnuts.... bush.  14  tf  20  0 


s.  d. 

Aspangns  ......  bundle  6  0  to 

Beans,  Broad......  bush.  0  0 

Kidney 100  3  8 

Boat.  Bed dos.  1  0 

Broeooli bundle  0  9 

III  iisssis  Sprouts^  siere  1  tf 

Osbbage dos.  0  0 

raprtfTims 100  0  0 

Carrots bunch  0  4 

OasSflow«r dos.  t  0 

Oelary bundle  1  0 

Onenmbers each  1  0 

Endire   ... -,.,.,„  seore  1  I 

V^mnei  boath  0  8 

Qartte  and  Shallocs,  lb.  0  8 

Herbs bunch  0  8 

...  bundle  1  6 


s,  d 
10  0 
0    0 


6 
1 
3 
2 

0 
0 
0 
6 
2 
8 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0 
« 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

o! 

6 

ol 

Ol 
0  I 

«1 


Lseks...^.....^..  bunch 

Lettuce score 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  *  Cress,  punnet 

Onions .«• ...  uushel 

plekUng quart 

Parsley bunch 

Parsnips dos. 

Psas. bush. 

Pouioes  sack 

Kadishes  dos.  bunches 

Rhubarb bundle 

Suroys per  dos. 

Sea-kale basket 

Spinach siere 

Tomtitoes ^  sieTe 

Turnips  ....^ bunch 


a«  d. 
0    4to 

0 

0 

2 

0 

• 

4 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 


s.  d 

0    0 


2 

1 
0 

4 
0 
0 

1 

0 
8 
2 

0 
2 

f 
4 
0 
0 


0 
6 

0 
0 
8 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 


TRJlDE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

diiTBB  *  Weaver,  Chester. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seede,  1864. 

Bonyard  &  Sons,  Maidstone  and  Ashford. — List  of  Vege- 
table, Flower,  and  Agricuttural  Seeds, 

Bazr  &  Sogden,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. — Select 
lAsi  of  Flower,  Tree,  Shrub,  Ornamental  Fruit  and  Foliage 
Flant  Seeds. 

TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bridqb  Hill  {Anti-Boak), ^Y'oh  hare  rery  much  obliged  m  by 
communication. 


AssMUiJg  WAidH  ( Pr«  JmfdmmU  Tit  «■»  Ms^r  silw1*i*  4kt  Milt  *• 
ptossss  la  as  followai— ^TaH*  two  parts  of  Tory  dry  llBB#>iabtalsb^  aad  aM 
part  aoal  ashes,  alao  vary  dfy,  and  bjth  sifted  flna.  In  a  dry  place,  on  a 
dry  day,  mU  then,  and  kava  a  hola  In  the  midfllaof  the  heap»  as  tetsk* 
layers  do  when  asakiag  aaitar.  Into  this  pour  botling-hot  eoal*tar ;  nlz» 
and,  when  na  stiff  as  mortar,  put  it  8  inches  tliick  where  the  walk  ia  to  ha. 
The  ground  Aomlu  be  drj,«nd  beaten  smooth.  Sprinkle  orer  It  coarse^ 
aaad ;  when  cold,  pass  a  light  roUer  oter  tt,  and  in  a  few  days  the  walk  wOl 
be  solid  and  waterproof.*' 

pL&Miiiiio  AKB  PLSjrmro  (LMMticff).— We  nake  It  a  mle  not  to  giTO 
plana  tn  gardens  and  not  to  plant  them,  but  we  will  criticise  liberally  any 
pn^poeed  plan  submitted  to  ns.  Tour  own  ease  is  JuA  an  example  of  me 
impossibUity  of  doing  ^is,  howcTcr  anxious  we  are  to  oblige.  Ton  tell  na 
that  you  have  a  grarel  walk  0  feet  wide  und  130  feet  long,  with  a  grasa 
bcMrder  on  cash  ude  of  the  walk  12  feet  wide,  and  that  you  wish  to  torn 
these  grass  borders  into  ribbon-borders,  and  wish  to  know  how  to  do  it ; 
but  you  leare  us  quite  In  the  dark  as  to  what  is  beyond  these  present  flraaa 
borders-4a  other  words,  we  know  nothing  as  to  whether  these  riobona 
should  be  lerel  or  slope  for  all  their  width  <m  each  side  of  tbe  walk,  or 
whettier  one  half  of  the  ribbon  ahonld  slope  to  the  walk  and  the  other  naif 
slope  the  other  way.  Again:  you  wish  to  anow  the  breadth  of  flower-beda 
and  the  breadth  of  grass  between  them.  But  If  you  wish  to  make  a  ribbon* 
border  we  do  not  see  what  yon  want  with  grass  between  or  beds  at  all. 
Tour  simplest  plan  would  be  to  leare  18  Inchee  wide  of  grass  next  the 
walk ;  thoaame  at  the  other  aide  if  a  Terge  is  wanted,  which  would  laare 
you  9  feet  for  a  dog  border.  Ifyou  wanted  a  pathway  of  grass  at  the  baek 
of  your  present  grass  bocder.  and  mnat  take  it  off  it,  that  most  not  be  lasa 
than  from  8  to  4  feet  wide.  This  would  still  lesrra  you  a  ong  border  of  tnm 
7^  to  84  fleet  wide;  but  knowing  nothing  of  tbe  eireumstanoes  we  oannot 
say  whether  your  berdar  will  be  IO4, 9,  ;^  6^  or  any  other  number  of  flMt 
in  width ;  but  wluterer  the  width,  your  simplest  plan  would  ba  to  plant 
it  in  rows  parallel  with  the  walk,  and  just  straight  or  enrred  as  the  waflt 
may  be.  If  the  walk  is  straight  plant  or  sow  in  straight  Uaea.  We  aotfoe 
Mr.  Fleming,  of  Chveden«  prefers  curved  lines.  For  years  we  have 
used  enrred  lines  in  sash  borders,  and  in  some  eases  exactly  as  ba  baa 
represented  in  his  book  noticed  last  week;  but  we  oonless  we  begin  ta 
think  with  tbe  many  that  atraight  lines  in  suoh  ciroumstancea  are  basfe» 
But,  whaterer  the  arrangement— atraight  lines  or  curved,  lined  borders  or 
spotted  ribbon-borders — ^you  oan  make  all  these  arrangemeata  ia  the 
planting  without  any  grass  dirisions  whatever.  Then,  once  more.  Yoa 
tell  us  that  you  must  use  annuals ;  but  you  say  not  a  word  when  you  want 
tham  in  bloom,  or  what  mfCiAne  you  have  for  raiding  them.  Now,  by  aowing 
ia  antnmn  yon  can  have  aanasls  in  bloom  in  spring ;  by  aowing  in  spring 
yon  can  have  them  in  sommeri  and  by  aowing  early  in  aummer  yon  oaa 
have  a  toe  bloom  in  antwmn,  but  few  annuals  will  bloom  all  the  season 
through.  When  you  tell  ns  more  of  your  plans  and  resources  we  may  be 
al>le  to  oblifte  you. 

PLAHTUfo  FLowxa  QAanav  (Nmo  Ibrett)^^We  presume  year  partawe 
la  on  gravel,  with  Box.  edginga  We  think  yoa  have  nude  a  mistake  ia 
showing  your  aeeimd  circto  ia.  the  centre  all  round,  aa  tiiere  Is  no  way  of 
resehing  the  oentre  plot  of  grass  without  stepping  over  the  Box.  AIsol  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  ootslde  Unea  of  the  four  semioirdes,  wmdi 
would  broak  up  the  continni^  of  the  outside  walk.  To  make  that  regnlar 
the  outside  lines  of  the  eorved  triaaglea  might  be  carried  a  little  farther  on 
ea^  side.  These  mattare  xeawoied,  tbe  parterre  would  look  very  nlerty. 
Being  placed  in  a  paaaL  the  ptanta  in  ttie  beda  ahonld  be  as  level  aa 
possible.  li  the  taxaa  in  tlM  middle  is  much  elevated,  then  It  wonld  ba  aa 
well  if  the  four  dvolsa  wars  Just  a  little  higher  than  the  outside  beda.  Aa 
you  edge  the  taxxa  with  blue  Lobelia,  we  wouKl  not  r  epeat  Lobelia  in  tbeae 
Inner  circles.  The  simplest  way  with  them  would  be  to  centre  them  wldt 
four  shadea  of  Scariat  Qemniam,  or  two  shades— thus :  two  of  TUlaaa 
Maid  and  two  of  Stella  eroesed,  and  a  broad  edging  to  two  of  Bijou  and  m 
same  of  the  other  two  with  Alma.  This  woalu  lighten  np  your  centre  aad 
oontrast  nicely  with  the  plot  of  grass.  Tlien  your  outside  triangles  might 
be  two  crossed  of  dwart  Soun  Thumb  edred  with  dntrarla  maritima,  and 
two  of  Christine  Pink  edged  with  Cemstlum,  or  the  whole  mlcht  be  Flak 
Geranium  or  pink  Verbenaa  edged  with  mauve  or  crimson  Terbenas,  aa 
CharlweodiL  The  two  wiaga— 11,  12,  II,  14. 15, 16— wUl  do  admirably  ; 
f^  6,  7  will  also  eeme  In  well,  but  then  B,  9, 10  ahould  balance  with  them  la 
oolonra.  Just  fancy  a  pretty  rooy-cheeked  lady  with  three  omameata 
hanging  from  her  right  ear,  one  in  the  centre,  a  long  white  pendant  and  a 
aayoler  bin*  one  aa  eaeh  aide  of  U,  and  then  In  the  left  ear  a  long  pSnk 
pendant  in  the  eentre  and  a  amaller  lilac  one  on  eaeh  side  of  it.  If  yoa 
approve  of  that  style,  thea  you  will  keep  to  your  proposed  plan  of  planting  1 
and  we  have  no  right  to  find  £ault  with  it.  Every  man  should  carry  ma 
his  own  taste.  It  may  beeeme  the  fashion  for  ladiea  to  wear  an  omamoit 
(»ly  in  one  ear,  just  as  it  was  once  the  lashlea  for  them  to  show  their 
polttical  leaninga  by  placing  a  Mack  patch  on  either  the  right  or  the  left 
cheek,  but  only  on  one  ehedc.  If,  supposing  a  ludy  should  wear  ear 
ornaments  at  all,  yon  would  prefer  both  ears  to  be  (tecorated  alike,  then 
we  think  you  should  on  the  same  principle  balance  year  planting  la  a 
regular  flower  g^irden.— F. 

pKAxa  o»  Qcxjtca  Stock  ( W,  E^  7en<«ri(«ii).— Do  net  cut  off  the  yoong 
shosls.    Bud  during  August  and  the  ftr«t  week  in  September. 

iNAKCHiNa  ViHBS  —  BKroTTuio  FiQS  {An  Anxiom  Inquirer).  —  The 
Mttseat  Uambu^h  Is  greatly  improved  by  being  Inarched  on  the  Blade 
Hamburgh,  and  yoa  oannot  do  better  than  aa  you  propose.  The  process  ia 
so  vety  simple  and  certain  that  you  cannot  faiL  As  sooa  as  both  stock  and 
young  Vines  have  made  about  2  feet  of  a  young  growth,  unite  them,  greaa 
wood  to  green,  by  taking  a  clean  ^ice  from  the  side  of  each  about  9  oat 
84  inchee  long  and  deep  enough  to  reach  nearly  half  through  the  growtht 
then  fit  them  nicely  together  aud  tie  tliem  moderately  tight  with  a  band  of 
soft  matting.  Continue  to  supply  the  young  plants  with  water  till  the 
union  forms,  and  then  dry  it  off  by  degrees.  About  twenty  days  will  fenn 
the  union.  We  do  not  think  the  Golden  Hamburgh  a  good  stock  to  work 
the  Oiavoush  or  anv  other  Vine  on  to— it  is  tender  itself;  and  the  Ghavoasa 
will  do  much  better  on  iu  own  roots.  Ton  can  repot  Figs  Just  as  they  ave 
starting  into  growth. 

InARCBIMO  TB£  BiUKBAXOSSA  VlKE  ON  WiLWOT'S  HAHBUmOR  (  W.  J.  X.). — 

It  may  be  inarched,  and  be  more  likely  to  be  ftuitfal  than  on  its  own  roota. 

Tana  Onon  {A  Tmmg  8ub§eriber).-^It  Is  to  be  found  in  many  old* 
fsahlooed  gardens,  snd  might  be  obtained  ftom  some  London  seedsman. 
CottBtry  seedsmen  and  aarserynun  are  not  liicely  to  keep  it  in  stoek,  aa  It 
js  more  curious  than  useful. 


JOUBirAL  OF  HOBTICULTUSE  JkKD  COTTA0B  GklLBDSNim. 
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Abvulom  txuATVM  A2CD  BsooinA  vLOBiBinn»A  (A  OonHamt  Semitr).'^ 
The  plant  •!  whMi  yon  lend  flower  aaa  leaf  It  AbntUcm  Mriatani.  Ton 
Bimj  thin  It  ont  and  tie  it  eloeebr  in  a«  you  propote,  in  order  to  let  in  more 
lifht  to  the  planta  below  it.  Toor  Bc^oniae  wiUlbe  tOl  the  better  of  a  rest 
Inr  two  aumths.    Then,  to  do  them  joetice,  they  might  to  hare  store  heat. 

BoiLXK  roK  Oaaobx  Struotvkbs  iA  Cotutant  X«ader).—Whm,  we 
have  seen  your  boiler  we  shall  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
praises  are  deserred. 

Caladiux  Roots  Dxc&tino  (P.  P.).— We  hare  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  roots  hsd  been  kept  too  dry  before  you  receired  them.  This  is  certain 
to  cause  them  to  become  farinaceous,  and  the  roots  decay  as  soon  as  jfOaced 
in  contact  with  moisture,  for  moisture  is  necessary  te  Tcgetable  decom- 
position. There  i«  nothing  singular  in  your  case.  The  roots  were  dead 
when  you  received  them,  but  being  dry  they  sppeared  fresh ;  but  their , 
Tital  energies  were  gone,  and  you  only  hastened  decomposition  by  placing 
Cbem  in  soil.  Caladinms,  Gloxinias,  Cyclamens,  and  many  others  not 
properly  true  bulbs  ought  ncrer  to  become  dust  dry  at  the  root,  not  even 
when  at  rest ;  but  the  pots  containing  them  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  damp 
floor  at  that  period.  Under  no  oircnmitancea  is  it  wise  to  take  them  out  of 
the  pots  and  store  them  away  on  shelTCs.  The  keeping  Caladinms  in  too 
low  a  temperature  will  also  cause  their  decay,  and,  like  death  from  dryness, 
it  does  not  show  itself  until  the  bulbs  arc  placed  in  a  mcister  and  warmer 
atmosphere. 

Camellia  Bvm  Pallivo  Mmat««r).— Something  must  be  Tcry  wrong 
with  the  rooto  of  your  plants.  The  soil  may  be  sour  for  want  of  perfect 
drainage,  which  will  undoubtedly  destroy  the  roots,  and  the  buds  oonse- 
qoently  fall  for  want  of  support.  See  to  the  drainage  and  make  it  perfect, 
and  if  the  soil  is  sodden  remore  it  and  replace  it  with  fresh.  Bare  the 
planto  sufficient  light  in  your  large  conservatory !  for,  if  they  are  made  to 
form  buds  in  a  comparatirely  dark  house,  theee  are  imperfiset  and  drop  off 
because  ineapable  of  expanding  through  the  imperfection  of  their  parts. 

FXRMS  FOB  Stnrmr  Aspxct  (Amateur).— W9  know  of  few  Ferns  that  will 
Mer  exposure  to  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun.  Those  roost  likely  are 
Folystlohum  vesUtum  prollferum  knd  P.  angulare  proUferum,  Lastrea 
glabella  and  L.  aourainata,  Doodia  (Woodwardia)  aspera,  Blechnom  occi- 
dentale,  Lomaria  alpina,  Pteris  serruUta,  and  Asplenium  bulbiferum. 

Pxaif  Manual  (Jrfew).— "  The  Resder,"  the  most  impartial  weekly 
CTltical  Journal,  says  that  this  Manual  is  the  best  and  cheapest  yet  pub- 
lished. 

CoLTunAL  DmsoTiOMs  ( W,  F.  C.  JT.).— Those  who  rehire  instmctioni 
IB  the  whole  routine  of  gardening  must  buy  some  cheap  work  of  reference 
on  the  subject,  such  as  "The  Cottage  Gardeners*  Dictionsry.*'  If  in  that 
Ihere  are  directions  not  clearly  explained,  or  if  difficulties  occur,  we  are 
always  ready  to  answer  questions. 

Hbatimo  ▲  GnEBMHousK  (?r.  Brookt),—Yr9  are  sorry  for  your  dis- 
appointment, and  more  espeoiaUy  as  with  your  furnace  and  tank  and  flue 
jou  have  gone  to  nearly  as  much  expense  for  year  house  16  feet  leni(  and 
o  wide  as  would  have  aone  for  one  six  times  the  sixe.  Kow  as  to  the  dlffl- 
calties  about  the  tank.  The  running  over  of  the  water  is  owing  to  your 
lank  being  so  small,  and  too  much  water  in  it  so  as  not  to  permit  or  the 
expansion.  If  4  inches  deep  we  would  advise  yon  not  having  more  than 
from  3J^  to  3  inches  of  water,  and  that  will  allow  room  for  expansion.  We 
poQcct  that  now,  alter  running  over  and  steaming,  the  water  when  cool 
atands  low  in  the  tank.  As  to  the  steaming,  you  cannot  prevent  that, 
more  or  less,  if  you  make  the  water  very  hot,  unless  you  have  a  flxed  top. 
You  speak  of  iron  plate,  and  either  that  or  slate  three-eighths  of  an  inct 
ttick  would  answer  very  weU.  We  see  no  necessity  for  your  laths. 
Merely  coyer  the  top  of  your  tank  slde«  with  re4  or  white  lead,  daub  the 
aides  of  the  iron  or  sUte  in  the  same  way,  and  then  screw  them  firmly 
together.  You  could  leave  a  piece— say  a  foot-at  the  end,  moveable  for  ex- 
amining the  water  and  taking  a  little  hot  when  wanted— Ic  general  3  InohcA 
wiU  be  enough.  If  you  put  4  inches,  however,  seenre  the  sides.  Your  tank 
is  so  small  that  with  a  good  Are  the  pressure  must  throw  up  the  top.  After 
you  reduce  the  wnter  and  make  mild  flres,  you  might  try  your  present 
alstes  with  a  little  fibre  on  them,  and  then  4  inches  of  sand.    Por  outtings 

^®  Ti^  *>«»^to  *»«▼•  moveable  boxes,  with  glass  top^  to  set  over  this 
MUd.  If  you  wish  more  top  heat  you  must  have  more  of  the  elaU  covering 
ftee,  and  then,  to  prevent  vapour,  it  would  be  as  weU  if  the  top  were  water 
and  vapour  proof.  If  you  stiU  wanted  more  top  heat  you  could  increase 
the  size  of  your  tank.  We  think  that  a  small  flue  brought  from  the  other 
cad  along  the  front,  and  as  now  into  the  chimney,  would  have  been  ample 
:2?  ,  l®"  wanted :  but  as  the  boiler  is  there,  it  wUl  be  best  to  use  it.  We 
think  that  by  the  means  referred  to,  you  will  have  abundance  of  top  heat: 

tir  ^?**  V****  *  *^***  *****  without  aliering  the  sise  of  the  tank,  vou 
might  Mke  the  flue  along  the  back  of  the  house  and  roiura  it  to  the  ehim- 
Aey.  and  draln-tUes  6  or  8  hiches  in  diameter  would  do  for  it.  Let  us  know 
how  you  get  on  and  if  thero  is  anything  we  can  advise  you  on. 

*^*^?''^**  ^^'  ^'  ''^•).— No.  96  of  our  new  series  can  be  had  by  any 
*■*•,_  "  "y  not  •«»d  four  postage  stumps  direct  to  our  office,  for  which  you 
oan  have  it  postage  free  T 

Camxlua  Lxavbs  Disoolovebo  (JtibUee  CVime//ta).— The  leaves  enclosed 
appear  to  us  to  hsve  been  destroyed  by  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The 
avil  may  be  caused  by  a  very  damp,  cold,  and  close  atmosphere,  or  by 
water  standing  on  the  leaves,  or  the  same  dripping  fltmi  the  roof  upon 
them.  An  escape  of  foul  ahr  from  the  heating  apparatus  would  also  produce 
the  same  result,  and  a  sour  oondiUon  of  the  soU  will,  moro  or  less,  show 
iSSi  iJ  "*•  tolUge.  Without  further  particulars  we  are  unable  to  speak 
deeldmily,  and  at  the  beet  can  only  say,  See  that  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
the  sou  neither  too  wet  nor  toe  dry,  but  thoroughly  moist,  and  the  atmo- 
9^^^?  V^^^  ^^  abundant  ventUatlon  in  mild  weather.  Keep  the  foliage 
dry  at  this  season,  and  let  the  temperature  range  firom  40*  to  45«. 

Hollyhocks  HOT  Bloomwo  (A,  O,  JT.).— From  the  height  to  which 
JOjr  HoUyhocks  grow  it  Is  evident  that  they  aro  planted  in  a  very  rich 
fr^..'^  ***»*^*  ^  **•  stopped  long  beforo  they  reach  12  and  15  feet  in 
?f¥  .,  ^SESP  ?*•■*  **  *  ^•«*-  The  sou  best  suited  for  them  ia  a  deep,  dry, 
nrasoiL  Their  being  left  In  the  ground  all  winUr  should  not  prevent  tVem 
nowerlng.  Your  planta  evidently  do  not  requhre  any  guano  or  liquid 
aanore.   Try  bow  ttoppiag  them  will  sueoeed  hi  making  the  flowers  open. 

-J  Jl^i"  VS""^'^*^''^"  "y  ®'^'  readert  supply  a  few  flue  and  healthy 
plantB  of  Primohi  fariaosa,  sootiea,  aivalU,  and  marginaU  t  If  they  caal 
m  them  oonuBunicate  with  S.  Barfur  Ows,  JB^.,  Mitktetver,  DUiT 


Vjumw  a  Pao*Aoaaniro-nt  (/.  W.  T.).  — We  pteaoma  fj*  have 
satisfied  yourself  as  to  the  heating  of  the  water.  We  would  advisa  year 
being  satisfied  with  8  or  4  inches  of  water  instead  of  6.  Yon  wm  beat  tt 
moro  effieiendy  if  aa  inch  pipe  from  the  gas-burner  is  carried  through  ft. 
Your  simplest  plan,  after  your  proposed  wooden  eopporU  for  the  top,  woald 
be  to  place  seeoroly  on  thero  a  plate  or  ooverUig  of  galvanised  iron,  and  ea 
thst  put  4  or  5  incnes  of  sand  for  placing  the  pots  in,  or  plunging  then 
shallow  or  deep,  aoeordiag  as  you  want  or  obtain  much  or  Uttle  bottem 
heat.  Perhaps  the  bwt  thing,  after  all,  would  be  small  charcoal,  eltherbgr 
itself  or  mixed  with  the  sand.  The  dry  or  moUt  sUte  of  the  PlOffBg 
medium  would  give  you  dry  or  mol>t  heat  as  wanted,  and  you  might  divlite 
your  frame  into  separate  pieces  to  secure  that  object  No  doubt  yea  wm 
find  a  fteme  out  of  doors  very  iftefal  for  the  purpose  contemplated  t  bvt 
such  a  box,  if  of  a  suiUble  sixe,  placed  near  a  window  in  a  room  not  rniA 
occupied,  and  with  a  good  aspect,  would  be  found  more  aseful  sUn  and 
yield  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure,  as  yon  could  examine  your  calnaf% 
Ac,  at  all  times. 

Yakiovs  {Dart/ord  Reader).— Tht  SphasrosUma  will  do  well  ia  peat  asA 
loam  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little  sand,  and  weU-drained  poU.  It 
requires  utove  heat.  We  cannot  make  out  which  Puya  you  mean.  Pans 
aro  chiefly  from  South  Araeric  i,  and  therofore  require  a  warm  stove.  Tsa 
may  introduce  British  Queen  Straw  berriss  now,  hot  do  not  force  thiia 
much.  If  you  have  any  more  easily  forcing  sort,  leave  out  thtf  Queens  isr 
a  month  yet 

Gtmbkivx  AEOEHTEOii  IN  A  PoT  (A  Constant  Reader). — It  will  flmr 
very  well  in  a  large  pot  or  tubs,  well  fed  as  you  prxipoee.  Pot  It  la  Usrcfe. 
Large  plants  in  full  flower  oan  be  lifted  in  autumn,  and  aro  very  pietarfiq^ 
objects  in  a  conservatory,  where  it  lasU  in  flower  all  winter. 

Plaktino  Vines  im  a  Gbeknhovsb  (Alpha).— li  is  not  too  late  to  pint 
the  Vines-qulte  the  reverse:  April  or  early  in  May  will  be  time  enoofh. 
Your  arrangement  will  answer  perfectly  well,  and   the  inside  bowsr» 
though  narrow,  U  sufficient  to  grow  strong  Vines  thiji  year :  and  by  lattag 
them  out  through  the  brickwork  next  year  to  fresh  soil  they  will  do  aeU. 
Keep  the  outside  border  lower  than  the  inside  one;  roots  have,  espedsfly 
in  so  small  a  space,  always  a  tendeney  downwards ;  and  it  insures  the  nets 
sgslnst  growing  out  too  deep  when  the  outside  border  is  lower  than  the 
Inside  one.    Keep  it  a  foot  lower.    For  the  warm  comer  plant  a  Vine  of 
Tynninghame  Museat ;  but  be  sure  you  get  thst  sort  true.    You  could 
easily  have  Grapes  this  year  by  getting  strong  fruiting  Vines,  and  ^Uag 
them  without  shaking  the  roots  out  of  the  soil;  but,  looking  at  the  vhissss 
permanent  objects,  we  strongly  advise  you  against  firuiting  them  thM 
year.   Shake  them  entirely  out  at  planting  time,  and  they  will  grow  mneh 
better  than  if  planted  with  a  matted  ball ;  and,  in  such  an  srrangement,  yoa 
need  not  buy  expensive  fruiting  plants.    Tour  arrangement  will  do  ittj 
weU. 

A1INUAL9WXTB  Sapohakia  calaerica  (Ji^fioraiiiia) .— ThcM  is  hardly  lay 
plant  of  the  same  habit  as  S.  oalabric>«,  and  you  say  nothing  about  bow  m 
wish  to  arrange  them.  The  following  we  etmslder  suitable  :—8apoosna 
calabrica  alba,  Lobelia  spedosa  or  A'axUmiana,  SanviUlia  proausb«Sy 
Silene  pendula,  Fenslia  diaathiflora,  Myosotls  palustria  or  aiortoa. 

AuxoKiACAL  Watee  FOE  KiLLiMo  WoRMs  OK  Lawms  {A  i5a6scrttsr).— 
One  gallon  of  the  water  as  it  genenlly  comes  from  the  gasworks  to  three 
gallons  of  water  will  be  as  strong  as  your  grass  will  stand  It    Thsre  is 
nothing  that  we  know  of  so  safe  and  effecttve  for  the  destruction  of  gceea 
fly  as  tobacco-smoking,  ia  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually  done.    For  MOi 
a  purpose  we  cannot  advise  you  to  resort  to  ammonia  instead  of  tobaoco. 
The  latter,  if  repeatedly  applied,  keeps  thrips  in  check  and  destroys  it  too. 
That  ammonia  is  not  only  favourable  to  vegeutionand  dastructive  to  bissot 
life  is  certata ;  but  its  application  reqnhres  great  eare,  especiaUy  whsa  ^ 
tolisge  and  sboota  of  plants  are  tender.    Ammonia  is  so  exceedingly  volsffie 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  at  much  trouble  to  disengage  it    The  difli- 
culty  is  all  the  other  way— to  fix  it.    You  have  only  to  apply  heatto  it. 
or  strew  a  little  guano  on  the  border  or  floor  of  a  hothouse  and  you  wUl 
soon  diseover  ammonia  in  the  air.     No  doubt  corrosive  sublimate  wUl  kill 
worms  or  anything  else;  but  we  would  never  recommend  iu  use  whOs 
so  much  safer  and  certain  an  application  as  clear  Ume  water  will  equally 
effect  tke  same  end.    In  all  cases  we  would  advise  against  the  use  of  etroag 
poisons  while  the  end  can  be  gained  by  simpler  means.  Corrosive  sublimate 
is  too  violent  a  poison  to  bring  much  into  use  among  tender  plants  where 
lime  answers  the  same  end  without  the  slightest  danger. 

Caeouma  scpxbba  Steawbsebt  Cultuek  (/.  IF.  JF.  JT.).  —  The  clayey 
soil  you  name  is  very  suiuble  lor  the  growth  of  the  Strawberry,  bat  the 
Carolina  super ba  is  rather  h  delicate  variety,  and  requires  carefhi  culti- 
vation to  have  it  In  perfection.  Ke<)irding  the  imperfect  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  that  is  not  uncommon  in  this  variety,  for,  under  ordinary  elrcBBi- 
sunoes,  the  fruit  generally  comes  green  ai  the  pout.  We  should  advise  a 
deeply-trenched  piece  of  rich  soil  that  had  been  well  manured  the  provioas 
■eason.  Plant  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  and  allow  the  runners  to  fill  the  beds 
moderately  thick.  Do  not  disturb  ths  beds  afterward*  while  they  remahi 
in  a  good  condition,  but  merely  clean  the  plants  in  the  spring,  and  top- 
dress  them  with  cow-manure.  Tie*up  the  fruit-stems  to  small  sticks  as 
noon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  which  will  greatly  promote  the  colouring  and 
ripening  of  the  fruit 

Names  op  Feuits  (T.  O,  S.),—l,  Beinette  du  Canada^  %  Winter  Oiaw 
ing  or  French  Crab;  3,  Norfolk  Beefing ;  4,  Cox*s  Orange  Pippin. 

POXTLTBT,  BEE,  and  HOTTSEHOLD  OHBQVICLE. 


POULTEY  AND  EEFINEMENT; 

OB,    A   VISIT   TO    A    lADY    POULTBY-FANCIBB. 

PoTTLTBT  and  refinement!  I  fancy  I  hear  some  stra^ 
reader  of  this  part  of  the  Journal  (perhaps  one  who  takes  it 
in  for  the  flower  intelligence  only)  exclaim — "What  possible 
connection  oan  these  two  words, '  Poultiy  and  Beflnement,* 
IvBLve  with  each  other  P  Flowers  and  refinement  I  oan  under- 
stand, but  pouUiy  and  refinement  I  Well,  indeed,  I  woader 
whi^t  next  l" 


M.  IM4.  ]        JOXTBirAL  OF  HOBnOULTUBB  AKD  COTTAaB  OABOBinOL 
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Of^  rappose  A  mere  ohanoe  eye  (eye  to  be  caught  and  held, 
Sood  friend),  glances  at  these  pages,  and  sees  t£e  two  wiHrds 
at  the  head  of  this  artide,  the  eye  of  one  idio  knows  nothing 
of  the  love  of  poultry— one  of  the  uninitiated,  who  on^^  re- 
gards fowls  as  mere  cocks  and  hens,  or,  perhaps,  an  absolute 
b&ter  of  poultry— such  a  one,  not  very  good  in  his  ortho> 
Snphy,  I  heard  exdaim.  "Ah  I  fowl,  a  nasty  bird  that  will 
eat  any  dirt  I  )i>elieve  the  word  '  fowl '  was  given  because  it 
is  snch  a  foul  creature."  Now,  such  persons  would,  doubt- 
lees,  laugh  the  laugh  of  incredulity  at  the  words  "  Poultry 
and  Refinement." 

Wait  awhile,  please,  until  I  have  proved  my  case.  But, 
first,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  a  very  g^eat  nimiber  of  per- 
sons in  the  world  (so  much  the  worse  for  them  and  it)  do 


so  happy,  no,  not  when  a  great  man  in  India,  as  I  was  that 
glimmer  in  England  when  getting  in  my  hay."    Man,  aycL 
and  woman  too,  does  needs  an  occupation.    As  a  shrewd 
doctor  said  to  an  idle  man,  full  of  imaginary  comphunts, . 
"  Go  home,  sir,  and  earn  a  shilling  a-day,  and  live  on  it," 
And  here  was  a  lady,  who,  lacking  constant  occupation,  was 
an  invalid;  but  twelve  years  ago  she  became  a  poultry- 
fancier,  and,  of  course,  became  abo  absorbed  in  the  pursuit, 
making  a  business  of  it,  and  she  has  now  perfectly  recovered 
her  health.   Let  no  cynic  say,  "Were  there  no  poor  to  visit?. 
'  no  children  to  take  an  interest  in  P"    There  were,  and  they 
were  visited,  and  more,  entertained  summer  and  winter  at 
pretty  out-door  and  in-door  fStes  according  to  the  season. 
But  an  active  lady,  let  her  be  ever  so  active  among  the 


consider  poultry  a  mere  aSSur  of  cocks  and  hens,  with  some    poor,  if  living  in  a  small  village,  cannot  have  her  time  ftJlj 
/w^>»A^^^t^  ^.i«4.-.vi^  ^1.. — ux_  .n ^.^  ,  occupied.    But  a  truce  to  argument*  let  us  enter  the  hoe* 

pitable  door.    On  the  drawing-room  table  lay,  amidst  photo* 
graphic  albums  and  pretty  books,  the  last  Number  of  Tn 
J  ounNAL  OF  HoBTicuLTURB.    A  talk  on  its  contents  broke 
the  ice  of  strangership ;  then,  "  Had  I  seen  such  and  such  a 
work  on  poultry?"    "No."    Then  "Would  I  like  to  have 
a  look  at  itP"    "Certainly."    A  little  time  alone,  and  the 
cooing  in  t^e  courtysord  was  too  attractive  to  let  an  old 
Pigeon-fimcier  sit  still,  so  I  followed  the  sound,  and  was 
busy  deciding,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  the  respective 
merits  of  a  g^up  of  Fantails,  when  the  dinner-bell  rang* 
The  welcome  meal  dispatched,  and  then  a  stroll  through  the 
garden,  on  a  wide  lon^  lawn  sloping  away  from  the  house 
and  village,  with  a  view  of  the  well-wooded  park  on  the 
opposite  hiU,  while  a  river  and  railway  ran  along  the  dividing 
vtdley.    "What!  Dorking  chicks  in  a  flower  garden!   My 
dear  friend,  how  do  you  manage?"     "But,  'Wiltshibb 
Bbotob,'  do  you  not  see  that  my  beds  are  few  and  large  P 
and  see  the  galvanised  wire  surrounding  them."    "Tmew 
and  you  have  similarly  fenced-in  your  borders  too."    "  Ym, 
and  so  no  harm  to  my  flowers ;  and  the  standard  roses  are 
high,  so  tiiat  the  flowers  may  be  gathered  readily."    I  must 
say  the  grarden  looked  little  the  worse  for  its  live  stock  or 
its  wire-endosing.     "  Oh !  so  you  have  Black  Ducks  in  the 
g^arden  too !"    "  Yes,  and  I  was  so  vexed  lately ;  for,  having 
parted  with  my  regular  poultry  woman,  I  left  those  Duck^ 
which  I  wished  to  be  very  small,  in  charge  of  a  new  woman, 
and  I  told  her  not  to  overfeed  them.  She,  mistaking  my  order, 
fed  them  constantly ;  and  when  I  returned  home  met  me  with 
a  smiling  face  and  '  Please,  ma'am,  I  have  fed  the  Ducks  op 
well,  anS  they  are  grown  uncommon,  and  will  be  just  fit  £ar. 
the  peas.'    Fancy  my  vexation !" 

A  turn  to  the  left  brought  us  into  the  afore- twice-mentioned 
courtyard  and  to  the  Pigeons.  The  building  containing 
these  birds  was  divided  into  compartments  each  with  its 
door,  and  a&r,  near  the  wall,  its  warm  nest-boxes ;  then  a 
space  in  each  for  exercise,  with  perches,  round  centre  stone 
table,  and  bath.  One  department  contained  Turbits,  another 
Nuns,  another  some  of  the  best  Fantails  in  Somersetshire* 
thriving  little  Dorsetshire  into  the  bargain;  another  Jaco- 
bins, and  so  on. 

In  a  vacant  space  in  the  courtyard  stood  a  glased  little 
building,  or  rather  a  large-sized  chicken-coop,  for  rearing 
very  early  chickens  on,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Fergusson  Blair^s 
plan.    Then,  it  being  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  some  Cochins 
were  parading  for  their  half-day's  exercise,  the  Dorkings 
having  been  shut  up.    We  next  crossed  a  road,  came  to 
another  gurden,  poultry-yard,  and  paddock.    Here  we  fbund 
a  large  nock  of  prize  Turkeys,  monstrous  fellows ;  I  should 
not  like  to   be  the  servant  to  oaxry  such  to  table.     Here, 
also,  were  some  GiEune  Bantams.    I  had  not  seen  all,  but 
was  conducted  up  the  village,  then  down  a  little  lane,  which 
brought  us  to  a  pet  of  an  old  cottage,  with  its  garden  in 
front  and  backyard,  half-yard  half-pasture.    This  was  the 
walk  for  the  Dorking  and  Cochin  pullets.    By-the-by,  was 
not  this  a  nice  way  of  putting  a  litUe  money  into  the  hands 
of  a  thrifty,  carefbl,  trusty  cottage  wife?     Surely  it  was. 
Back  again  through  the  village,  taking  a  peep  into  the  church, 
recently  fuid  handsomely  restored ;  then  a  stroU  round  tiie 
churchyard,  in  which  were  the  monuments  of  the  deceased 
members  of  the  fkmily  who  had  owned  the  manor  for  many 
g^erations,  and  whose  present  head  sits  in  Parliament»  ana 
back  again  to  the  house  of  my  hostess.    On  our  way  we  met 
the  tidy  littie  maiden,  who  is  on  the  trot  all  day  with  food 


oomfofftable  palatable  thoughts  of  poached  eggs  and  roast 
chickens.  As  to  the  keepers  of  poultry,  such  people  imagine 
to  themselves  stout  formers'  wives,  themselves  stout,  shout- 
mg  with  provincial  accent  to  equally  stout  maids-of-all- 
work,  "  Now,  gals,  have  you  served  they  troop  of  chickens  P  " 
and,  then  they  see,  in  thought,  a  motley  lot  of  long-legged 
fowls  running  and  flying  to  the  words  "  Chick,  chick,  chide," 
or  here,  in  Wiltshire,  "  Coop,  coop,  coop." 

These,  I  am  aware,  are  barbarous  ideas,  which  may  well 
send  a  quiver  of  horror  through  the  Bingley  Hall  enthusiasts; 
aad,  indeed,  I  apologise  most  humbly  to  my  poultry  peers 
for  unnerving  them,  but  I  believe  they  are  true  nevertheless. 
However,  let  us  hasten  to  something  better. 

One  glorious  day  last  summer  I  found  myself,  by  special 
invitation,  on  the  road  to  a  lady  poultry-fancier's  residence 
a  few  miles  from  "  the  Queen  of  the  West"— the  fair  city  of 
Bath.     Every  one  who  has  once  been  in  Bath  can  never  for- 
get its  beauties ;  no  city  or  town  in  England,  I  venture  to 
say,  con  be  compared  to  it.    But  it  has  another  advantage, 
in  my  ^es  at  least — ^viz.,  that  the  villages  around  it  are 
for  the  most  part  thoroughly  primitive  villages,  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  with  villages  lying  near  a  large  town, 
mere  inferior  imitators  of  their  great  neighbour,  abound- 
ing often  with  shabby  terraces,  and,  like  humble  people 
who  ape  their  betters,  only  succeeding   in  making  them- 
selves fook  ridiculous.    Give  me  the  thorough  English  village 
untownised  (to  coin  a  word),  and,  if  possible,  owned  by  large 
propriet<Hrs,  who  are  not  so  hard-up  or  destitute  of  taste  as  to 
cut  off  all  the  lower  branches,  aye !  and  sometimes  the  higher- 
up  branches,  too,  of  the  trees,  leaving  mere  long  poles  with 
a  wisp  of  leaves  at  the  top.    These  wretched  trees  look  Uke 
nothing  so  much  as  huge  besoms  stuck  on  end  for  the  first 
giant  that  passes  by  to  take  in  hand  and  march  off  with  on 
his  shoulder.    Indeed,  I  would  venture,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  trees,  to  decide  at  a  glance  in  passing  through  it  whether 
a  country  belongs  to  iMge  proprietors,  or  small  and  poor 
ones.    I  was  led  to  these  thoughts  by  the  pleasure  it  gave 
me  to  see  as  I  neared  this  vilkge  just  the  contrary  to  all 
this.    A  noble  park  stretched  to  the  right,  another  to  the 
left,  while  eider  and  oak  branches  crossed  the  road  I  was 
travelUng  by,  forming  Nature's  gothic  arches.    A  tug  up 
this  hill,  a  quick  trot  on,  and  I  am  in  the  village,  with  its 
true  village  (not  town)  street,  with  cottages  here  and  there 
lying  forther  back  still  and  peeping  at  us  through  their 
"nooks  of  leaves."    There,  before  me,  stood  a  true  ivy- 
mantled  church  tower;  there,  to  the  left  of  me,  the  village 
school— yes,  and  a  troop  of  noisy  girls  and  boys  (God  bless 
them  every  one),  just  burst  out  of  school  (it  was  twelve 
o'clock),  for  a  good  game  of  play.    The  house  I  sought,  itself 
TOse-and-evergreen-covered,  lay  near.     I  knew  it  was  the 
right  house;  for,  as  the  carriagfe  entered  the  great  gates,  I 
<»ught  a  glimpse  of  a  large  pigeon-dwelling  occupying  half 
the  courtyard,  wood-roofed,  and  galvanised-iron-wired  at  the 
sides,  and  I  beheld  a  Dorking  cock  and  his  ladies  heavily 
walking  about,  as  prize  Dorkings  are  wont,  an  exhibition  in 
themselves. 

But  now,  before  you  enter  the  house  with  me,  good,  I  also 
hope,  in  many  cases,  fiur  reader,  let  me  tell  the  especial 
WMon  which  formed  the  attraction  in  my  visit.  The  lady 
Jl^ner,  a  well-known  poultry-fancier  andsucoessfhl  exhibitor, 
"•d,  I  understood,  been  many  years  an  invalid.  One  chief 
<"«8e  of  this  was  a  wwit  <^  constant  employment — of  a  daily 
ojbaeot  in  life.  "Every  one  needs  an  occupation,"  said  Sir 
J^™ee  Napier,  the  conqueror  of  Sdnde ;  "  a  garden  will  do. 


<^  better  still  if  it  has  a  hajfleld  next  to  it.    I  was  never  /  for  the  different  birds— these  fed  (te  Miss breeds  for 
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ireMt  miiher  ISisn  feather)  at  one  time,  those  at  Baxter, 
aacTBo  on.  Here  wag  an  oocapation  for  a  deserving  gM  out 
of  a  large  and  poor  fEunily. 

^le  evening  came  on,  a  cop  of  tea»  and  then,  as  the  beet 
^easnres  are  seemingly  most  shortlired,  away  Bath-wards. 
Bnt  not  away  until  warm  thanlcs  for  kind  hoepitaMty  reedved, 
and  another  invitation  were  given ;  then,  indeed,  £iirewdl  to 
my  g»od  entertainer  and  her  pets,  and  her  pretty  viQage. 
And  I  said  to  myself  "  Is  there  no  other  lady  in  England, 
now  an  invalid,  who  might  not  profit  in  body  and  mind  by 
bttcominc^  a  poolby-fiuicier  ?"  and  on  I  went,  repeating  the 
words  of  Bogers — 

*'Ttiitdft7 
ShsaiMBoe  be  wiled  a  wMU  d«j  in  ay  Ufe."  * 

Vow,  stray  reader,  ohaooe  peruser,  I  ask  in  triumph  after 
reading  this  true  narrative.  Can  you  not  understand  the 
oonneotiofn  between  Poultbt  xnd  BsFiKsifENT? — ^Wilt- 

fSBSSat  KSCTOB. 


JUDGING  POULTEY. 


Tbxbs  has  been  much  said  and  written  of  late  on  judging 
in  private  or  public.  Of  course,  we  are  interested  in  that 
as  on  aH  poultry  matters.  Placed  in  whatever  light  it  may 
be,  we  object  to  the  presence  of  any  of  the  public,  or  of  any 
one  not  necessarily  present  in  discharging  duty  while  the 
Judges  are  performing  theirs.  It  was  said  years  ago,  that 
the  halpyon  time  for  Judges  would  be  when  every  man  was 
CKpAlUe  of  fiHmg  that  office,  and  of  necessity  would,  when 
aa  exhibitor,  acquiesce  in  decisions  that  were  plain  to  him. 
But  reasonable  as  ^at  may  seem,  it  is  expecting  too  much 
of  human  nature.  The  spectator  and  the  defeated  exhibi- 
tor standing  side  by  side  and  looking  at  the  same  pen  are 
v«ii7  different  men.  One  views  it  calmly,  and  looking  at  the 
dass  approves  the  dedsion,  qualifying  his  opinion  by  saying 
he  is  not  a  judge.  The  other  says,  "He  is  a  judge"  and  pro- 
ceeds to  canvass  and  impugn  the  decision  that  has  been  un- 
&Toarable  to  h^.  It  is  unquestionable  that  disappointment 
is  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  dis«dasfiEtction.  Own^ship  is  as 
l^nd  as  love.  It  sees  &vdts  thirty  leagues  off,  it  views 
merits  throuch  a  microscope.  "  If  you  are  weak  in  evidence, 
abuse  the  phiintiff,"  were  the  instructions  given  to  the  de- 
fendaofs  counsel.  "  If  my  birds  are  not  perfect,"  says  an  ex- 
hibitor,  "  all  the  others  are  worse."  Judges  are  not  perfect. 
We  never  impugn  tiieir  honesty ;  and  unless  proof  can  be 
biKmg^t  to  justify  an  open  accusation,  an  inuendo  is  an 
unmanly  slcmder.  Nothmg  that  is  criminal  or  dishonest 
should  be  ooncealed  or  sheltered  for  any  reason  or  under  any 
pMtenee.  But  the  best-intentioned  Judges  are  not  always 
competent,  and  the  most  competent  will  sometimes  make  a 
mistake.  Bothl&eseoocasionmuchxmkind  comment.  The 
bMs  that  were  so  highly  spoken  of,  and  won  so  easily  at 
Fudley-oum-Pipes,  were  not  even  commended  at  Eatanswill ; 
yttthe  same  Judge,  or  Judges,  officiated  at  both.  The 
oompetition  is  not,  however,  spoken  of.  Very  often  the 
previous  triumph  has  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  defeat. 
The  freshness  and  bright  oondition  are  strong  points  in 
fiwonr  of  the  new  anti^nists.  Many  of  our  readers  wiU  be 
familiar  with  a  quotation, 

**  Here  See  Bombestee,  itoiit  of  heart  aad  Ihnb. 
WlM  cooqiered  all  bat  Fnsboe ;  Fiuboebiai." 

And  so  even  with  the  best  birds.  There  will  be  a  time  when 
they  must  succumb  to  younger  ones;  and  there  will  be 
penods  of  &tigue  in  their  career  when  they  will  be  beaten 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  Judging  is  not  ea^  tmder  the  cir- 
cumstances, nor  is  the  office  sought  after  or  coveted  by 
those  most  competent  to  exercise  it.  How  much,  however, 
would  its  difficul^es  be  increased  it  its  duties  were  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  presence  of  the  public !  If  now  at  places 
where  every  possible  precaution  is  taken,  some  exhibitors 
spare  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  find  a  peg  to  hang  a  charge 
upon,  what  would  be  done  when  the  presence  of  the  public 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Judges  enabled 
people  to  say  they  saw  the  successful  exhibitor  speaking  to 
or  making  sigpis  to  one  of  the  Judges  ?  We  agree  with 
Puff,  it  is  a  feature  where  a  man  like  Lord  Burleigh  comes 
forward  and  shakes  his  head,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  a  nod  or  a  wink  to  a  Judge  at  the  critical 
moment.  It  may  mean  •*  How  d*ye  do  ?  "  or  it  may  be  an 
answer  to  a  look  of  inquiry  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  pen. 


The  Icmg  d&BOusalon  there  has  beea  as  to  tke  mhmMatmai 
of  the  public  at  Birmingham  has  led  vs  to  make  inquiry^ 
the  strictest  nature  into  the  fkot.  We  are  enabled  to  elite 
poeitwely: — There  was  ne  admiseiwi  to  Ihe  poMry  ifffriU  As 
Jfidges  were  on  ^he  premiiees^  and  they  did  not  leaoe  UU  aU  Asir 
dttHes  were  over. 

This  does  not  alter  our  opinion' that  tiie  admisaiosi  of  the 
public  under  any  circumstances  is  a  mistake. 


PRIVATE  MABKINGS  OF  EXHIBITION  GAME 

FOWLS. 

WHBif  public  attention  has  recently  been  so  strongly  di- 
rected to  the  markings  of  Game  fowls,  k^  expressly  iar 
exhibition,  a  few  observations  on  the  si^eot  may  n<^  at 
least  by  a  porticm  of  your  poultry  readers,  be  deemed  ffl- 
timed. 

I  am  frilly  aware,  by  my  own  experience,  that  to  olsye^  it 
all  to  this  practice  causes  very  Mcsome  fsel^ge  to  Itose 
persons  who  make  it  an  invarilalde  rule  to  nutfk  aU  tiisir 
Game  fowls,  and  that  this  objection,  from  one  who  like  Bur- 
self  has  so  frequently  officiated  as  a  poultry  Judge,  ony 
makes  any  such  remonstrances  even  the  more  unpalatahle. 

When,  several  years  back,  I  pul^dy  advised  ^e  disoott* 
tinuance  <^  this  practice,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  oott- 
tinuous  disputes  so  frir  as  poult^  exhil^dons  alone  wave 
concerned,  I  at  once  received  a  large  number  of  letters  frm 
various  bleeders,  stating  their  pri^^ite  marks  on  Game  cooks 
it  was  impossible  to  dispense  with,  and  assigning  as  Hie 
reason,  "when  Game  cocks'  feathers  had  been  trimmed  Ibr 
fighting,  if  two  such  birds,  after  a  long  battle,  happened  to 
be  both  of  the  same  variety,  the  "  oockers  "  who  fought  them, 
would-'-^f  the  slightest  possilnlity  of  such  a  dianoe  aroae— 
each  lay  daim  to  the  living  cock,  and  deirf  the  identic  aad 
consequently  the  ownership  of  "  the  dead  one.- '  I  do  not 
dispute  the  cogenoy  of  this  argument,  or  want  of  honoiir  as 
to  the  "pit ; "  but  I  withhold  any  concurrence  whatever  of 
my  own,  when  applied  exclusively  to  tiie  exhibition  <^  Game 
cocks.  In  the  latter  case,  "private"  marks,  as  th^  axe 
sometimes  called,  soon  become  sufficiently  public  to  anest 
attention ;  and  to  invoke  the  strongest  after-remarks  in  toe 
many  cases,  among  those  exhibil^  whose  misfortune  it 
then  is  to  be  disappointed  of  obtaining  prises.  It  certainly  is 
not  my  desire  to  inveigh  at  all  against  marking  Game  oocks 
for  the  oock-pit;  but  I  cannot,  Uierefore,  concede  that  tiie 
more  peaceable  recreation  of  simply  exhibiting  such  fowls,  i* 
to  be  laid  c^n  to  the  most  unjust  suspicions  in  support  of 
practices  the  law  itself  declares  illegal  and  punishaofa,  aad 
which,  however  fondly  looked  for,  is  not,  as  yet,  mmAj 
suppressed. 

A^ain :  if  marked  only,  as  some  say,  to  prevent  theft,  or 
to  aid  the  recovery  of  such  birds  if  stolen ;  surely  it  will  not 
be  denied,  as  out-of-tiie-way,  in  fairness  to  all  amateuia^ 
that  Dorkings,  Spanish,  in  fiskct,  every  variety,  should  possess 
a  similar  advantage.  I  well  know  the  public  feding  of  etv 
poultry  exhibitors  is,  almost  invariably,  strongly  o^mosed  to 
such  an  interference  as  to  mariring  other  bre^s  of  fowls^  so 
as  to  render  them  recognisable  when  in  the  ahow-pen.  Whj, 
then,  this  exclusive  privilege  to  the  Game  cock? 

By  a  timely  provision,  just  now,  it  eould  be  easily  so  ar- 
ranged, that  Game  cocks  at  a  friture  fixed  time  should  not 
be  available  for  oompetition  as  show  l^rds,  when  cpeaH^ 
marked,  as  we  so  frequently  see  them  at  exhibitions.  Tm 
would  be  no  infraction  of  the  rules  of  those  persons  whose 
tastes  incline  to  cock-fighting ;  and  I  am  assured  it  would 
render  our  poultry  shows,  in  refarenoe  to  the  Game  clntsas, 
of  an  infinitely  more  satisflBMStory  <^aracter  than  now  appeaff 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

My  own  opinions  thus  openly  expressed,  with  aU  due 
deference  to  those  of  others,  have  been  more  forcibly  tium 
ever  urged  upon  me  by  a  paragraph  in  your  valued  Jouxnal 
of  the  19th  inst.,  from  the  pen  of  an  entire  stranger  to 
myself,  a  Mr.  WiUiams ;  and  although  determined  not  to 
enter  into  the  disagreements  of  the  Messrs.  Hindson  and 
WiUiams,  I  feel  I  cannot  let  it  justiy  pass  unnoticed.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams writes,  "The  private  mark  so  much  spoken  of  ia  not 
Mr.  Hindson's."  The  matter  to  be  regretted,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Birmingham  Show  and 
also  the  parties  themselves,  appears  to  me  rather  l^at  Iflisse 
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IbwiB  were  inaxltBd  at  all.  Kr.  WHliams  poceeds  to  say, 
*'  Thate  ware  other  lowla  at  Birminghain  similarly  "  marked, 
and  one  a  winner."  This  ia  a  mistake,  if  the  rather  ragoe 
expression  "similarly  marked"  really  is  intended  to oonvey 
the  meaning  oommonly  supposed.  At  the  request  of  a  large 
nonber  of  exhibitora  k>n^  prior  to  the  cards  of  "disquali- 
cation  "  being  put  up,  I  ngldly  examined  erery  Game  oock 
throughout  the  Exhibition,  and  a  second  time  by  gaslight. 
The  mot  was  this:  Many,  reiy  many,  were  "similarly 
madced,"  so  fiur  as  marking  the  nostril  onhr,  but  none  with 
the  same  formed  cuts  as  those  in  the  three  disqualified  pens ; 
but  tdioee  three  oooks  wete  marked  all  alike. 

No  amateur  regrets  more  sincerely  than  myself  that  any 
break  of  good  fedinff  to  the  iEQUzy  of  poultry  shows  should 
arise ;  and  it  is  quite  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
aaj  dlaenssion  of  whose  marks  those  alluded  to  might  be. 
I  only  maintain  what  I  fed  to  be  the  error — ^that  such  marks 
diould  have  been  in  a  show-pen  at  all ;  and  I  trust  the  day 
is  not  teut  distant  wh^i  visib^  marked  Oame  cocks  will  be 
discarded  fiom  competition  altogether. — ^Edward  Hkwitt, 
Edmn  CoUoige,  SparVbrooh,  Birmingham, 


JEDBUEGH  EXHIBITION  OP  POULTEY. 

Tkb  Jedburgh  Exhibition  of  poultry  ranks  among  the 
oldest  of  the  Scottish  shows.  This  year  the  entries  of 
poultry  alone  amounted  to  896  pens ;  of  Pigeons  there  were 
119  entnes ;  and  of  Canaries  and  other  small  birds,  about 
70  pens.  Tliis  extenslTC  entry  was  of  course  a  great  dement 
in  tiie  making  up  of  a  rery  good  show ;  and  we  need  scarcely 
add»  the  oonq>etition  was  mr  greater  in  the  classes  generally, 
till  has  erer  been  met  ^iSk  in  Scotland  at  any  previous 
show  held  within  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Show  was  well  managed,  and  the  fowls  were  carefaHy 
attended  to ;  but  if  the  awuds  could  be  entered  upon  at  an 
earlier  hour  of  the  day  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement. 
We  are  tdd,  however,  that  the  arrival  of  the  trains  prohibits 
80  doing.  The  Jedburgh  Com  Exchange  is  a  building  very 
wdl  fitted  for  the  reception  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  pens, 
and  the  plans  of  the  Committee  proved  they  had  carefoUy 
arranged  their  Exhibition  so  as  to  make  the  best  display 
poMtUe. 

tftmith  were  good,  and  the  silver  cup  was  obtained  by 
]fr«  Sodbard,  wxUi  a  pen  of  birds  folly  upholding  the  worid- 
wide  credit  <^  that  sentLeman's  strain,  in  Spanish  chickens 
Um  woeaad  priae  &1  to  the  lot  of  the  same  yard.     Mr. 
Camtan's  first-inrize  Spanish  chiidcens  were  a  very  superior 
lety  and  even  the  thixd«prixes  in  these  classes  were  &r 
better  than  ordinary.     In  the  DorUng  classes,  somewhat 
meiq^ectedly,  the  SUver  Qreys  were  most  numerous  and  of 
espeoal  exoeDenoe,  ao  much  so  as  for  to  exceed  the  late 
shews  of  even  Manohester  in  this  particular  breed,  although 
at  the  latter  exhibition  a  special  set  of  prizes  were  given 
the  Silver  Greys,  in  claosoo  exclusively  d  ivoted  to  them.    It 
is  open  to  seriouaqneetion  whether  so  many  really  first-rate 
Simr  Qxey  Dorkingt  were  ever  before  present  at  any  single 
poollzy  exhibition.    Besides  being  Me  to  maintain  tl^ir 
pontion  in  mixed  classes  (ihr  cok>ur),  these  birds  both  in 
siie  and  purity  of  foather  obtained  a  rather  extensive 
mastery  on  the  piixe  list.  They  appear  to  be  general  favour- 
itoa  in  this  locality,  and  most  deservedly  so.    In  CoefdM, 
Ms,  Shorthose,  of  Neweastleion-Tyne,  held  the  sway,  so  for 
as  to  secure  not  less  than  three  first  prises  for  birds  of  this 
variety.    Some  very  good  birds  belonging  to  local  amateurs 
wece  also  prixetakers.    In  Ocme  the  competition  was  ne- 
cessarily most  severe,  when  we  state  the  foct  that  Messrs. 
Adams,  BilHuff,  Boys,  Fletcher,  Julian,  and  several  others  of 
our  most  notea  Gtame-breeders  were  the  rivals.    Strange  to 
••JT*  Xr.  Smitii,  the  well-lmown  Turkey-breeder,  of  Breeder 
HiDs,  Grantham,  took  the  silver  cup  for  Game  fowls  with  an 
tdmiraUe  pen  of  Brown  Beds,  amidst  the  hottest  competi- 
tioB.  Each  of  the  other  named  individuals  were  also  winners; 
wonderfully  good  pens  oonld  alone  take  even  a  remote  chance 
ef  winnag.    The  (Hme  fowls  were  quite  a  leading  feature 
of  the  Show,  whilst  not  a  few  Scottish  amateurs  were  evi- 
dsatly  pnxalod  at  t^  marvellous  condition  of  most  of  the 
^giith  specimens,  and  the  perfection  in  which  the  Game 
fowls  were  placed  before  the  public.    In  this  ahrays-im- 
portant  respect  we  do  not  doubt  our  Scotch  Mends  will,  in 


a  fow  years  hence,  strive  to  enAer  tbe 
The  Spangled  varieties  of  Sambwrghi  were  decidedly  snpe- 
rior  to  the  Pencilled  ones,  the  fcmer  breeds  of  either  coIoum 
being  unusually  first-rate.  The  .Game  Btmbnm  were  a  geod 
dass,  but  all  three  prizes  were  secured  by  Black  Beds,  the 
other  varieties  of  feather  being  badly  shown.  In  the  Ban- 
tams for  "Any  other  variety  except  Game,"  the  Blaate 
stood  highest,  though  a  better  coUectiott  of  SHver-laeed 
Sebrights  are  very  rarely  seen  than  those  exhibited.  This 
leads  to  a  brief  mention  of  a  "Sweepstakes  for  sin^^  Ban- 
tam cocks,"  bringing  out  more  than  forty  entries.  Here  a 
splendid  Silver  Grey  Game  Bantam  of  Mr.  Shorthose's,  of 
Newcastie-on-Tyne,  easily  won  first  plaoe,  while  second  and 
third  prizes  were  both  taken  by  Silver  Sebri^ts.  We  can 
scucely  call  to  mind  so  good  an  entry  in  a  Bantam  oodk 
sweepstakes  at  any  previous  show  we  have  yet  visited. 

Both  the  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Diieit,  were  of  a  highly  su- 
perior character  to  those  seen  at  most  local  shows.  1&. 
Smith's  Cambridge  Turkeys  were  admirable,  and  w«w 
universally  noticed.  The  Geese  were  not  less  praiseworthy, 
and  here  Lord  Binning  exhibited  a  pen  of  Toulouse  Geeee, 
the  first  prize  wdghing  upwards  of  60  lbs.  the  couple.  "Bf 
a  strange  coincidence,  all  six  pens  that  composed  ^  eiaaa 
for  Geese  were  Grey  ones ;  and  not  a  pen  otherwise  than 
superior  could  be  selected.  The  White  Aylesbury  Ducks, 
and  the  Bouens,  were  both  very  capital  classes. 

We  must  briefly  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Harry  Adaaw' 
Black  Bed  Game  cock,  that  was  winner  in  competition  with 
a  host  of  Brown  Beds  in  the  single  Game  cock  daes.    Such 
a  bird  is  only  very  rarely  seen ;  and  the  other  two  {oixes  fell 
to  particularly  good  specimens  of  Brown  Beds. 

The  Pt^«ons  formed  a  good  feature  of  the  Show. 

Among  the  Canaries  were  exhibited  two  male  Linnets,  eor 
tirely  white.  In  both  these  birds  was  a  stranjge  peeoliari^, 
when  it  is  remembered  they  were  perfect  Albinos.  Thon^ 
the  bills,  feet,  and  legs,  were  whoUy  white,  as  we  anticipated 
they  would  be— and  not  the  slightest  admixture  of  coloar 
sullied  the  purity  of  their  feathers— the  eyes  were  entirely 
black.  JjEk  every  other  entire  sports  to  whiteness  we  have 
yet  met  with,  the  eyes  were  either  red  or  pink. 

The  Committee  carried  out  their  rules  of  exdnsion  <rf^afl 
intruders  altogether  regardless  of  personality  in  every 
instance — a  plan  that  always  gives  confidence,  andincceasea 
public  fovour.    This  rule  cannot  become  too  generaL 


Spanish.— surer  Cap,  J.  R.  Rodbtrd,  Aldwielc  Coort,  Wriafftoo, 
Brbtol.  SeoMd,  W.  Braoa.  St.  Laoiunl*a  Bank,  Perth-  Third.  J.  81w»rt« 
ho86,  ShleldBeld  Oreea,  NewcasUe-on-Tyna.  Commanded,  Sir  J.  Don 
Waoebope.  Bart,  Bdmonatona.  Dalkeith;  Mra.  Praaar,  Hartrigce.  Jed- 
bQrfh.  C'^MJIiena.— Firat,  W.  Caaoao,  Bradford.  Saeoad,  J.  R.  BjwbMl. 
Third,  W.  Meff.  New  Market,  Abardeaa.  Highly  Commanded,  MT.  to«» 
Orehard.  Cainba4;  Miea  B.  Bldpstk,  Caaaawajaida,  Sdinbargh.  Com- 
mendcNd,  T.  OgUvie,  Jedbargb. 

DomxiMO.— Firat,  J.  Curror,  Comlpaton,  Edinbanrk  (SllTar).  fleeood. 
Lord  Binning,  Malteratain.  Kel«o.  Third,  J.  Andenoa.  RutbTen  Honaa, 
Meigle  (SiWer  Grey).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dairymple,  Weetar  Lanfl^ 
OaUahlela;  Sir  D.  Baird,  Bart.,  Newbyth,  Pre»l«okirk :  Sir  J.  Don  WaoAope, 
BdmoBbtone ;  J.  Maoaalay,  Edinburgh  (Biltar).  Commended,  W.  8ims» 
Orehard,  Cambna.  CAidfcena.— Fiiat,  Miea  Milaa,  Otterbnrn.  Kalao  (8Uv«r 
Orey).  Seoond,  J.  Anderaoa  (Silver  Grey).  Third,  J.  Jardine,  Arkletoa, 
Bwea,  Dumfrieafihire.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Steel,  Kelao  i  J.  Jardiae. 
Commended,  W.  Simet  Sir  D.  Baird,  Bart. ;  Sir  J.  Don  Wanehopa,  Bast.; 
R.  Kem,  Monntertot,  Jedbargb ;  Lord  Blnniag.  FuUtts^Jnn^  J.  Ai|d«w 
eon  (Silver).  Second,  W.  Slme.  Third,  0.  Pea«e,  DatUagtoa.  HigblyOom- 
mended,  J.  Jardioe.  Commended,  T.  L.  Jaekaoo,  Boih  of  Bwea,  DoalkMS- 
ahire ;  Mlaa  Milne  (Coloured}.  «  ^    . 

CocHiM-CniMA^Kirat,  J.  8hortboae,  KnreaaUe-on-Tyne.  Seeond,  C  A* 
Loekhart.  Weat  Bridge,  Kirkcaldy.  Thiid.  E.  Smifti,  Middletim,  M«nchaater. 
Highly  Commended  and  Commended,  Miaa  S.  A.  AgUonby.  Oraamera. 
Chickenn.-Fint,  J.  Sborthoae.  Second,  F.  W.  Earie,  Edeakunt,  Preaaot. 
Third.  Mrs.  Kemp,  Midealdar,  Edinbor^  Highly  Commendad,  K.  Saitk  % 
0>nimonded,  Mrs.  Kemp, 

Bbabxa  Pootka.— First,  Mla^  Parrea.  CasUegate,  Jedburgh.  Seoond, 
R.  Story,  Jedburgh.  Third,  Mrs.  H.  BareUy,  Kinroaa.  Highly  Oooi^ 
mended,  Mrsi  H.  BarcUy;  W.  M.  Painter,  Jedburgh;  J.  (key,  Jmi., 
Greenlaw,  Berwiekkbirei  Commended,  W.  Mudook,  Bonnyrigg;  Mn. 
Purdom,  Enster  Wooden,  Roxburghshire.  ^^ 

Oamx  (BhiBkor  Brown  BedaX— Firat  and  Cup,  J.  SmiUu  Btaeder  Hgia, 
Grantham.  2Seeond.  H.  Adam«.  Beverley,  Torkahire.  Third,  J.  Fletehar» 
.Stonedottgh,  near  Mancbaater.  Highly  Commended,  H.  M.  Jolian,  BeretXvr, 
Yorkshire  ;  A.  Perkins.  DarUngton ;  H.  Adama :  M.  Billing.  Jan.,  Gmrellj 
Ulll,  Birmingham.  Commended,  J.  Brongh,Carllala;  J.  Wood,  MoatHosaa, 
near  Wigsn ;  Miss  J.  A.  Akrojd,  Bradford;  Lord  Bianing,  Mellecatain; 
W.  Boyes,  Beverley,  Yoiksblre.  —      •      .     .. 

QAMd  (Duokwing).— First,  M.  Billing,  Jan.,  OTnTelly  HAL  Birmingham. 
Second,  T.  J.  Charlton,  Maonlngham,  Bradford.  Third,  H.  Snowden,  Grant 
Hmton,  Bradford. 

Oamr  (Anv  other  ▼ariety\ -First,  M.  Billing, Jan.,  Birininid>«Bu  ^JfV^ 
n.  Adams,  BeTerJey  (Pled).  Third,  J.  Broogh,  CJarlisle  (Black).  Qteketu, 
First.  M  aa  J.  A,  Akrojrd,  Bradford.  Sf  eond,  H.  Adams  (Red'.  Third,  J. 
Anderson,  Meifile.  Highly  Commended,  J.  ClemtnacB.  Darilonton  (Brown 
Red).    Command^  H.  Wtlab,  Edtaitnirgh  (Blaek  Uedj;  J.  Wood,  Moat 
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Bmm.  mbt  Wlfift;  H.  Buowiwi,  Onti  Horten,  Bndfard ;  H.  H.  JaUan, 
B«verl«7  (Bed) :  A.  Perklu,  Darlliiftoii  (Browb  Red) ;  M.  BUUng,  Jon. 

HAMBOkoH  (Suvcr-0pangled).— SUT«r  Cop,  H.  BcMoo,  Oilttead.  Bingley, 
Yorkshire.  Bewmd,  F.  L.  R07,  Nenthorn.  Third,  Mrs.  FrMer,  Hartrlgge, 
.  Jedburgh.    CoouMsded,  Miae  Pnnru.  CMtkgate,  Jcdhorffh. 

Haxboaoh  (Sarer-peoeilled).— First,  U.  Beldon,  Oiltteid,  Binglej-.  8e- 
eo&d,  MiM  E.  A.  Aglionbj,  Qratmere.  Third,  If  iM  H.  Scott,  Ancram  Hoaae. 

HAMBumoH  (Oolden-epangled).— First,  W.  Cheyne,  Selkirk.  Second,  H. 
Belioo,  Oilsteed,  Blngley.    Third,  C.  Anderson,  Nenthorn,  Kelso. 

HAMBvmoB  (Oolden.pencilled).— First,  W.  Mt- ff.  Mew  Market,  Aberdeen. 
Second,  S.  Smith,  Northownun,  Halifsx.  Third,  Ulss  B.  E.  Wallaee, 
Aberdeen.    Commended,  J.  M*Innes,  Psisiev. 

BabtaIu  (Oame).— First,  R.  If.  SUrk,  Hnil.  Second,  Messrs.  O.  T.  Allan 
•nd  J.  Johnston,  Deptford,  Sonderland.  Third,  W.  J.  Bontledge,  Aber- 
deen. Highly  CoflQtnended,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Commeoded,  J.  8tainsby, 
Sunderland ;  J.  Anderson,  U eigle ;  W.  Mabon,  Jan.,  Csstlegaie,  Jedburgh; 
C  W.  Brierley,  Hlddleton,  Manchester. 

Bamtams  (Any  variety).— First,  &.  M.  Stark,  Hall  (Black).  Second, 
J.  Anderson.  Ueigle  (StWer-laced).  Third,  F.  L.  Roy,  Nenthorn,  Kelso 
(SilTcr-laoed).  Highly  Commended,  R.  M.  Stark  (Bilrer-laced);  C.  A. 
Lockhart,  KirkcaUy  (debrighu).    Commended,  F.  L.  Roy  (Qold-Uced). 

Obbss  (Grey  and  Mottled  or  White).— First,  Lord  Binning,  MelleraUin. 
Second,  T.  E.  Boog,  Tythehouse,  Roxburghshire.  Third,  Mrs.  Bell.  March- 
deagh,  Boxburghshire.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Swan,  Bush,  Roxburgh- 
shire; C.  Feiue.  Darlington. 

Duoxs  (White  Aylesbury).— First,  Miss  W.  Odrilry,  Meigle.  Second, 
B.  M.  Stark,  HalL  Third,  S.  Swan,  Bush.  Highly  Commended,  Miss  H. 
Scott,  Ancram  House;  J.  A.  S.  E.  Fair,  Gilliestongues ;  Lord  Bianing, 
Mellerstain.    Commended,  A.  O.  Swan,  Bush ;  J.  James,  Samieston. 

Ducks  (Rouen).— First  and  Third,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Hyndhope.  Second,  Mias 
Pmrvea,  Jedbnrgh.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle;  J.  8. 
Dudgeon,  Bpylaw.  Commended,  T.  E.  Boog,  Tythehouse;  (i.  Douglas, 
Hyndhope ;  C.  Pease,  Darlington. 

Docks  (Any  other  variety).— First,  W.  Sime,  Orchard,  Cambus.  Second, 
Hiss  Purves,  Jedbnrgh  (Mallards).  Third,  R.  M.  Stark,  HuiL  Commended, 
F.  W.  Earle,  Prescot  (Black  East  Indian);  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull  (East  Indian.) 

Tuucns.— First  and  Second,  J.  Smith,  Breeder  HUU.  Urantbam.  Third, 
J.  James,  Samieston.  Pow/fs.— First,  J.  Smith.  Third,  C.  Pease,  Darling- 
ton.   Second  withheld. 

Amr  orHBK  VAaiBrr  or  Poultry.— First  and  Third,  J.  A.  8.  E.  Fair, 
Qilliestongue  (White  Dorking).  Second,  R.  M.  Surx,  Hull  (Black  Polands). 
Commended,  H.  Beldon,  Oilstead,  Bingley  (Polands). 

SINGLE  COCKS. 
"  Sf unm.  ^  First,  H.  Beldon,  Gilatead,  Bingley.     Secand,  T.  Ogilvie, 
Jedburgh.     Tliird,  8.  Comer,  Fulwell,  Monkwearmouih.    Commended, 
J.  Shorthose,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

DoBKiNO.— First,  Countess  de  Flahault,  TuUyallan  Castle.  Second.  Mrs. 
ElUot,  Hyndhope.  Third,  Miss  U.  Scott,  Ancrum  House.  Highly  Com- 
mended, J.  A.  8.  £.  Fair,  QiUiestonguo. 

Coohik-Chima.— First,  J.  Shorthose,  Newcastle^n-Tyne.  Second,  Miss 
Milne,  Otterbum,  Kelso.  Tnird,  R.  Charters,  Kidemoutb.  Highly  Com- 
mended, Mrs.  Dickens,  Kelso ;  J.  Shorthose.    Comuienned,  E.  Smitb. 

Oamb.— First,  U.  Adams,  Beverley.  Second,  W.  Boyes,  Beverley.  Third, 
J.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Highly  Commended,  W.  Eastun,  Jedburiih;  O.  W. 
Binns,  Darlington;  G.  C.  whitwell,  Kendal;  H.  Adams.  Commended, 
W.  Easton;  A.  Perkins,  Darlington ;  M.  Billing,  J un..  Gravelly  Hill,  Bir- 
mingham; J*  A  S.  B.  Fair,  Gil Uestongues. 

HaMBUBOH.— First,  Miss  Purres,  Jedburgh.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Gilstead, 
Bingley.    Third,  J.  U.  Bomner,  Jedburgh. 

Tdbkxt.— Fir»t,  C  Pease,  Darlington.  Second,  J.  James,  Samieston. 
Third,  Lord  Binning,  Mellerstain. 

SwEBpsTAXB«  FOB  Baktams,— Firsl.  J.  Shorthose.  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Second,  C.  W.  Bnerley,  Middleton.  Third,  J.  Anderson,  Meigle.  Highly 
Commended.  W.  Oliver,  Jedburgh;  F.  L.  Roy,  Nenthorn.  Commended, 
A.  Hunter,  Bamwynd,  Jedbnrgh ;  R.  Cleaver,  Melrose. 

SBLUNG  CLASS. 
AmtAqbokYabibtt.— First,  J.  Shorthose,  Newcastle.on-Tyne  (Spanish),' 
Second,  J.  Barton,  Jnn.,  Jedburgh  (Black  Red  Game).  Third,  F.  L.  Roy, 
Nenthorn,  Kelso  (Silver-spangled).  Highly  Commended,  J.  A.  8.  E.  Fair, 
Oilliestongoes,  Roxbnrgluhire  (Aylesbury  Duck) ;  H.  M.  Jullian,  Beverley, 
Yorkshire  (Game);  Mrs.  U.  Barclay,  Kinross  (Dorkings);  J.  8.  Dudgeou, 
•  Spylaw,  Kelso  (Dorkings);  W.  Gray,  Darlington  (Partridge  Cochin-China) ; 
E,  Smith,  Middleton  (Coehin-Chlna) ;  J.  Henry,  Monoteviot,  Jedburgh 
(Spanish).  Commended,  G.  J.  Harney,  Jedburgh  (Black  Bed  Game 
Bantams) ;  Miss  J.  A.  Aykrokd,  Bradford,  Yorkshire  (Game) ;  G.  Bitchie, 
Selkirk  (SilTer-apangleu  Hamburghs);  R.  K.  Tulip,  Monkwearmouih 
(Golden-pencilled  Ham  burghs). 

COTTAGERS'  PRIZES. 

AVT  CxJtss.— First,  R.  Charters,  Kalcmouih  (Cochln-Uhina;.    Second, 

.J.  Scott,  Ancrum  (Manorkles).    Third,  D.  Young,  Canongute,  Jedburgh 

(&own  Bed).     Highly  Commended,  A.  Henderson,   Duiiion,  Jedburgh 

(Dorkings).     Commended,  W.  LalUlaw,  Sharplaw,  Jedburgh  (Black  Bed 

Game  Bantams) ;  J.  Bell,  Williescvook,  Jedburgh  (Spanish). 

PIGEONS. 

TuKBLBBS  (Almond).— Highly  Commended,  H.  Yardley,  Market  Place, 
]Urmingham. 

TuMBLEBs(Any  other  variety).— First,  J.  Bell,  Newcastle -on-Tyne  (Kite*). 
Second,  J.  B.  Jessop,  Hull.  Third,  H.  Yardley.  Birmingham.  Higaly 
Commended,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle.  Commended,  H.  Bekion,  Gilsiead, 
Bingley,  Yorkshire. 

Famtails.—  First,  Lord  Binning,  Mellerstain  (White).  Second,  T.  C. 
Taylor,  Biiddlesboroneh.  Yorkshire.  Tnird,  H.  Beldon,  Yoikehi;e.  Highly 
Commended,  T.  C.  Taylor.  Commeu'led,  J.  R.  Jesssop;  M.  £.  Jobimg, 
Barras  Bridge,  Newcastle-<>n-Tyne. 

PowTBBs.- First  and  Third,  M  SanderM>n,  Edinburgh  (Blue  and  White). 
Second,  E.  Brown,  Sheffield.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Luis,  Kdinburgh 
(Blue).    Commended,  H.  Beldon, 

Nuns.— First,  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  H.  Beldon.  Thbd,  Lord  Binning. 
Highlv  Commended,  J.  U.  Somner,  Jedburgh.  Commended,  A.  Goodfell jw, 
jun.,  Wildcatgate. 

Owls.- f  irst,  M.  E.  Jobling.  Second,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Third, 
J.  Bell,  Neweaktle-on.Tyne.    Commended,  M.  E.  Jobling. 

TuBBRS.- First  and  Second,  W.  Veitoh,  Jna.,  Jedburgh  (Bed  and  Blue) 


Third,  T.  C.  Taykw  (Blue).  HIglily  Oommtaded.  F.  Key,  Beverley.  Coot* 
mended,  H.  Beldon ;  J.  Luis.  Edinburgh  (Red).    (A  splendid  classl. 

Jacobibs.- First  and  Third,  T.  ellringtoo,  Woodmansey,  Bevtney. 
Second,  W.  Veltch,  jun.  Highly  Coomieaded,  Lord  BisBinff  (White).  Coo- 
mended,  J.  R.  Jeesop,  Hull. 

A«Y  OTHKB  Vabibtt.— Fhrst,  R.  Pickering,  Carlisle  (C^rrlerB).  Second, 
Miss  Purves,  48,  Castlegate  (Black  Barbs).  Third,  W.  Veitch,  Jan ,  Jed- 
burgh (Trumpeters).  Highly  Commendad,  Lord  Bhraing  (Blue  Prfssts). 
Commended,  H.  ^eUon;  M.  E.  Jobling  (Swallowi  and  Magpies).  (Extra 
ftnedass). 

SELLING  CLASS  FOR  PIGEONS. 

AwT  Vakibtt.— Firnt,  F.  Key,  Beverley  (TurblU).  Second,  J.  Ridddl. 
Kelso  (Barbs).  Third,  J.  R.  Bobinson,  Sunderland  fYeUowTurbiu).  Highly 
Commended,  M.  E.  JoblUig  (Helmits).  Commended,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hbu; 
Miss  Collier,  Jedburgh  (Yellow  Owle){  J.  Gray,  jun.,  OreenUw,  Ber- 
wickshire (White  Dragons). 

CAN  ABIES. 

Scotch  Famct.— FeZ/oM;  rodl-.  — First  and  Second,  B.  Ballantbie,  Ha- 
wick. Highly  Commended,  T.  Hope,  Jedourgh.  Commended,  M.  Gray. 
Jedburgh,  i/en— First,  W.  Lewis.  Selkirk.  Second.  J.  Kemp,  (HUshiels. 
Highfy  Commended,  R.  8^iran«ton,  Jedburgh.  Bt^  (^dk.— First,  B.  BsUaa- 
tine.  Second.  T.  Stoddarc,  Selkirk.  Highly  Commended,  G.  HoilaniN 
Jedburgh.  Commended;  J.  Kemp,  Galashiels.  J2en.— First,  W.  Lewis, 
Selkirk.  Second,  R.  Baltantine.  Highly  0>mniended.  J.  S.  Smith,  Cbla- 
shiels.    Commended,  W  Easton,  Jedburgh;  T.  Hope.  Jedburgh. 

Belgian  Fabct.  —  Yellow  Cock,  — >  First,  J.  Barton,  Jun.,  Jedburgh. 
Second,  W.  Miller,  Selkirk  Highly  0>mmended,  J.  Bareoo*  jun.  JTim.— 
First  and  Second,  J.  Barton,  Jun.  Commended,  J.  Kemp,  Galashifls. 
i?i/jf  CbcA;.— First,  W.  Miller.  Second,  G.  HoUands,  Jedburgh.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Kemp.  Commended,  W.  Miller.  .?«».— First,  J.  BaitM, 
jun.  Second,  J.  Hardle,  Huddersfleld,  Galashiels.  Commended,  J.  Hall, 
Jedburgh. 

Flbcked  Canabibs.— FeZ/oto  CocA;.— First,  W.  (^eyne,  Selkirk.  Seeood, 
Miss  CuUier,  Jedburich.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Kemp.  Commended,  W. 
Cheyne.  i7e/i.— First,  J.  Kemp.  Second,  J.  Hardie.  Highly  Conuaended, 
T.  Stoddart,  Selkirk.  Commended,  MIm  Collier.  BufCock.—Yint,  J.  W.  A. 
Collier,  Jedburgh.  Second,  /.  Bannister,  (}al*ishiels.  Highlv  CommMded. 
T.  Stoddart.  Commended,  J.  Hardie,  and  W.  Cheyne.  ^TeM.— First,  J. 
Hardie.  Second,  J.  Cleghem,  Galashiels.  Commended,  T.  Hope,  Jedburgh. 

JuDOBS. — For  Poultry :  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Binning- 
ham.  For  Pigeoits:  G.  J.  Maclean,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 
For  Canaries :  Joseph  Broomfield,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 


ME,  WILLIAMS  AND  THE  DISQUALIFIED 
GAME  BIRDS  AT  BEBMIjSTGHAM. 

Mb.  Williams  has  made  a  statement  which  we  are  bound 
not  to  disbelieve,  unless  anything  can  be  alleged  against  its 
truth.  He  does  not,  however,  do  himself  justice.  It  is 
possible  to  tell  the  truth  ambiguously.  In  his  letter  in  your 
columns,  and  in  his  statement  quoted  from  The  Field  sport- 
ing journal,  Mr.  WiUiams  emphatically  denies  that  the  bods 
are,  or  ever  were,  Mr.  Hindson's  property ;  but  he  does  not 
say  they  are  his  own.  He  says  that  Mr.  Hindson  had  only 
seen  one  of  the  birds  before  they  were  exhibited  at  Birming- 
ham, and  that  this  bird  was  borrowed  at  Liverpool  for 
exhibition  some  ten  months  since.  Mr.  Williams  does  not 
say  from  whom  this  bird  was  borrowed,  nor  that  the  bird 
was  then,  or  at  the  time  of  the  last  Birmingham  Show,  his 
own.  He  says  again,  **  The  private  mark  so  much  spoken  of 
is  not  Mr.  Biindson's."  He  does  not  say  that  it  is  his  own 
or  whose  it  is.  He  says,  further — "  there  were  other  fowls 
at  Birmingham  similarly  marked,  one  a  winner."  He  does 
not  tell  us  whose  fowls  they  were — to  which  pen,  or  to  whom 
this  winner  belonged.  Finally,  he  says,  " '  Eoomst  '  may 
satisfy  his  pardonable  curiosity  as  to  me,  my  poeiUon,  or 
residence ;  and  he  may  at  the  same  time,  see  some  fowls  that 
have  never  been  exhibited,  as  good  as  anything  I  had  at 
Birmingham,  and  I  can  show  him,  &c,,  &c.  If  he  be  the 
man  he  assumes  to  be,  I  should  like  to  see  him  at  my  place." 

I  admire  Mr.  Williams  for  his  pardonable  pride  in  his  birds, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  friendly  wish  to  show  them  to 
me;  but  his  last  sentences  sound  rather  as  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  public. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  birds  disqualified  at 
Birmingham  were  bonAfide  the  property  of  Mr.  Williams  at 
that  time. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  marks  in  question  were 
not  the  private  marks  of  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  who  is  described 
as  of  the  neighbourhood  of  WelshpooL 

There  is  nothing  to  show — as  Mr,  Evan  Pugh  did  not  ex- 
hibit, at  all  events  in  his  own  name — that  the  "  other  fowls 
at  Birmingham,  similarly  marked,  one  a  winner,'*  were  not 
hired  or  borrowed  of  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  by  some  unprincipled 
exhibitor. 

I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  except  from  Mr. 
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Hiiidaoti*B  letter,  quoted  bj  Mr.  WiUiMne.    DoatleM  he  eaa 
dear  himself  from  the  former  gentleman's  insinuations. 

Without  doabt  the  obsonre  sentences  and  important 
omissions  in  Mr.  WiUiams's  statements  are  orersights  of 
haste,  and  he  will  be  elad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  maVing 
the  one  clear  by  snp^ying  the  other. — Eaoitwr. 


MIDLAND  COUNTIES  EXHIBITION  OP 

CANABIES 

AND  BBrnSH  AND  FOBBION  CAOB  BIBD8. 

Ak   Exhibition   of  rare  exoellence  took   place  at  the 
Mechanics  Hall,  Derby,  on  the  loth  and  16th  mst. 
The  following  are  the  awards : — 

NomwioH  (Ctottr  Teltow).— First  and  Second,  Mr.  Wnlter.  HIgblf  Com- 
mended, Mr.  Meekley.    Conunended,  W.  WUlUms. 

NoBwicu  (Clear  Bnffi.— First,  Mr.  Maeiclejr.  Second,  Mr.  Walter.  Hif hly 
Commended,  Mr.  Walter.    Cominended,  Mr.  Wllliamt. 

Nonwioa  (Yaricffated  or  Marked).— Pirtt,  Mr.  Walter.  .  Second,  Mr. 
WiUiaat.    Highly  Cominended,  Mr.  Walter.    Commended,  Mr.  Biahop. 

BaidOiAir  (Clear  Yelioiv).  —First,  Mr.  Williams.  Second,  O.  Nicholson. 
Hichly  Commended,  O.  Tnckwood.    Commended,  G.  Corbett. 

Bsxjqiam  (dear  Baff).— First,  Mr.  Brown.  Second,  Mr.  Williams.  Highly 
ComnMOded  and  (k>mmended,  J.  Palmer. 

Bkl«ia:«  (Variegated  Yellow).— First.  Mr.  Williams.  Second,  G.  Corbett 
Bigfaly  Commefled,  J.  Pool.    Commended,  J.  MartioT. 

Bkloiaw  (Variegated  Boff).— First,  Mr.  Williams.  Seeond,  W.  Phillips. 
Highly  Commended,  J.  Palmer.    Commended,  G.  H.  Goodwin. 

CexstkdBblouk.— First,  Mr.  Williams.  Second,  Mr.  Lingard.  Highly 
Commended,  Mr.  Wilson.    Commended,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Tics  BO  Bbloian.— First  G.  Corbett  Second,  Mr.  Widdowson.  Highly 
Commended,  J.  Palmer.    Commoided,  O.  Corbett. 

Li2AJti>s  (Gokl-spangied).— First  Mr.  Williams.  Second,  Mr.  Buxton. 
Highly  Commended,  B.  Pointon.    Commended,  Mr.  Willianii. 

Lixanns  (Silver-spangled).— First.  Mr.  Bazton.  Second,  Mr.  WHliams, 
Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Phillips.    Commended,  Mr.  Pointon. 

Goi^oriMca  Mclks  (Mealy).— First,  J.  T.  Wilson.  Second,  W.  Phillips. 
Highly  Commended,  O.  J.  Bamesby.    Commended,  E.  Coke. 

Qoi.i»rtNcn  MoLBs  (Jonqne).— First  G.  Crocker.  Second,  G.  J.  Bamesby. 
Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Maokl^y.    Commended,  Mr.  Walter. 

MviJis  (Any  other  Tariety).— Prize,  J.  Lingard.  Commended,  T.  Carring- 
ton. 

BcLxriMCB.— Prise,  Mr.  Mackley. 

GoLPPiBOB.— Prise,  G.  H.  Goodwin.  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Knlbb, 
>Ir.  Walter. 

Li ."(KBT.— Prise.  Mr.  Walter.  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Cockayne.  Com- 
mended, Mr.  Keys. 

Seyxabk.— l*rize,  Mr.  Walter.    Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Blacbbibd.— Prize,  H.Nickllnson.  Highly  Commended,  Mr.  Williams. 
Commended,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Thb.ix*ii.  ~  Prise,  W.  Holmes.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Coke.  Cona- 
mended,  J.  Evans. 

Pabbots  (Grey).— Prize,  Mrs.  Orme.  Highly  dommended,  Mrs.  Williams. 

Stopfbo  Biuds  and  Aval 4I.B.— Prize,  Sir  J.  H.  Crewe.  Commended, 
W.  Biahop  ;  J.  Peach. 

Jui>OK3. — Eev.  H.  Harpor  Crewe,  Drayton  Rectory,  near 
Tring;  Mr.  B.  Pearson,  Durham;  Mr.  Stapleton,  Notting- 
ham ;  Mr.  J.  Lord,  Oldham. 


PRIZES  FOE  BANTAMS. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  in  your  Journal  of  January  5th  an 
article  treating  on  the  injustice  done  to  the  breeders  of 
Bantams,  and  that  in  proof  special  attention  is  called  to 
tlie  last  Show  at  DarHngton.  Such  has  long  been  the 
impression  on  my  own  mind,  especially  in  reference  to 
Uame  Bantams,  of  which  I  am  a  breeder  in  a  small  way. 
"  Y.  B.  A.  Z."  in  giving  the  figures  in  the  article  alluded  to, 
states  that  the  number  of  entries  for  Bantams  was  183,  and 
that  the  prize  money  offered  for  the  same  was  £S,  Now,  of 
the  83  entries  63  were  Game  Bantams,  and  all  tiie  induce- 
ment offered  to  exhibitors  in  those  classes  was  two  first 
prizes  of  20«.,  and  two  second  prizes  of  10«.  True,  there 
was  a  silver  cup,  but  any  of  the  exhibitors  of  Black,  White, 
-^r  any  coloured  Bantams  stood  his  chance  of  winning  it. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  reformation  in  this  apporSon- 
ment,  which  I  see  prevails  in  many  exhibitions ;  and  that  if 
the  same  rules  which  are  applied  to  the  liurger  classes 
cannot  be  applied  to  Bantams,  so  far  as  the  showing  accord- 
ing to  age  is  concerned,  some  attention  should  at  least  be 
paid  to  the  colour  of  the  birds ;  and  that  there  be  separate 
prizes  awarded  to  Black  Beds  and  to  Duckwings — a  change 
which  I  see  has  been  accomplished  at  the  last  Show  at 
Heckmondwike.  I  am  persuaded  that  almost  any  one 
^onld  prefer  to  compete  for  a  smaller  prize,  if  such  were 
necessary,  or  be  willing  to  pay  an  increased  entry,  so  that 
the  number  of  prizes  might  be  increased.— Faib  Plat. 


FOUL  BBOOD. 

AvTBB  montiis  <^  writing,  at  last  we  hare  Mr.  Lowe's 
views  on  "  Foul  Brood,"  and  his  aooosations  against  me  are 
so  serious,  that  I  am  compelled  to  ask  for  a  small  space  in 
which  to  reply  to  him. 

He  says,  "  when  he  first  read  my  article  it  seemed  to  him 
like  a  romance" — ^that  is,  a  fiction,  or,  in  plain  English,  it 
is  all  falsehood — "  written  in  the  light  of  certain  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Woodbury  as  to  foul  brood."  This  is  the  first 
time  to  my  knowledge  in  which  I  have  ever  been  accused  of 
stating  untruths  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  opinion  of 
any  one,  and  I  think  those  who  know  me  win  have  a  diffraent 
opinion  of  my  veracity  than  Mr,  Lowe  has,  and  I  here  again 
repeat  that  every  woid  I  wrote  is  truth.  I  saw  the  grubs,  I 
might  have  said  the  larv» ;  but  th^,  the  grubs,  lived  f(Mr  two 
weeks,  and  at  last  came  out  of  the  cells,  crawling  about  on 
the  shelf  tiU  they  died.  I  said  nothing  about  the  grub 
changing  into  the  pupa,  but  that  the  grub  or  larva  its^f 
crawled  out  of  the  cells,  at  that  stage,  I  suppose,  when  the 
bees  would  have  sealed  them  up. 

Mr.  Lowe  admits  that,  "the  advanced  pupa  by  a  wonder- 
ful instinct,  makes  wonderful  exertion  to  quit  the  ceUs  and 
make  towards  the  outside  of  the  hive."  In  the  case  alluded 
to  I  saw  them  doing  so— that  is,  the  pupsB,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  saw  the  grubs  or  larvss  coming  out  of  the  cells. 
Let  Mr.  Lowe  accuse  me  of  romance,  fiction,  or  falsehood,  as 
he  pleases,  it  will  only  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  I 
cannot  help  believing  what  I  saw.  Is  he  to  ignore  what 
others  may  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  when  it  is 
against  his  opinions,  merely  because  he  might  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  same  fiu^t  ?  It  was  by 
mere  accident  that  I  observed  it ;  had  the  comb  not  been  laid 
in  the  vinery,  but  thrown  away,  I  never  should  have  seen  it, 
but  having  seen  it  I  assert  it  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Lowe  then  says  (see  page  48),  that  the  five  cases 
which  I  gave  as  "undoubted  facts,"  "and  as  tending  to 
show  that  foul  brood  is  a  disease,  he  does  not  consider,  if 
rightly  understood,  would  prove  anything  of  the  kind^"  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Lowe  considers  that  he  is  the  only  one 
who  understands  the  subject. 

He  then  objects  to  my  having  narrated  what  did  not  take 
place  in  my  own  apiary,  but  in  that  of  a  neighbour,  '*  and 
that  he  has  little  faith  in  observations  of  this  kind  coming 
secondhand,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  five  minutes  conver- 
sation with  the  Professor  himself,  as  to  his  views  and  doings, 
to  the  most  lengthened  exposition  by  the  hands  of  another." 

While  it  was  my  neighbour's  case  I  gave  the  details  of,  if  it 
is  any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Lowe,  I  may  inform  him  that  I  was 
an  eye  witness  of  nearly  all  that  my  neighbour  did,  or  has 
done.  I  see  his  apiary  almost  every  day  in  summer ;  I  am  as 
conversant  with  all  he  does  to  his  bees  as  I  am  with  my  own ; 
we  do  very  little  to  any  of  the  hives  of  either  apiaiy  with- 
out consulting  each  other;  so  that  my  evidence  must  be 
equal  with  Mr,  Lowe's  in  so  &r  as  he  g^ves  that  of  his 
friend  in  Perthshire ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  while  he  has 
"  little  £uth  "  in  secondhand  evidence,  he  (quotes  that  from  a 
letter  from  a  friend.  Might  not  Mr.  Lowe  justly  complain  if 
I  said  that  that  letter  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  to  help  Mr. 
Lowe  out  of  his  difficulty,  and,  if  possible  strengthen  his  case  P 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Lowe  is  aware  whom  I  mean  by  my 
neighbour  the  Professor;  if  not,  he  is  the  person  who  was  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Lowe,  when  he  called  at  Tester  to  see  the 
Ligurian  bees  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  when  I  was 
from  home.  He  will  remember,  too,  that  the  Professor 
showed  him  his  own  apiaiy,  and  at  that  time  asked  Mr. 
Lowe  if  he  had  seen  or  experienced  anything  of  what  he 
called  "  rotten  hatch."  Mr.  Lowe  at  that  time  did  not  seem  to 
have  seen  much  of  it,  or  else  lareated  it  very  lightly,  at  the 
same  time  "  he  thought  it  was  caused  by  a  chill." 

Now,  I  ask  Mr.  Lowe,  if  he  considered  either  my  apiary  or 
that  of  my  neighbour  what  he  would  call  an  experimental 
one?  He  would  see  that  there  was  only  one  stock,  the 
Ligurians,  in  my  apiary,  which  was  in  a  Woodbury-hive,  and 
one  in  a  Neighbour's  hive ;  all  the  rest  were  in  the  common 
cottage  straw  hive,  as  were  those  of  my  neighbour  also. 

Since  that  time  I  may  be  called  an  experimentalist,  if 
making  artificial  hives  causes  me  to  be  so ;  but  I  deny  that 
my  neighbour  is  one.  All  that  he  has  done  has  been  to  keep 
up  a  stock  of  six  or  eight  hives,  by  cutting  foul  brood  out  of 
one,  and  adding  bees  to  others,  and  such-like  operations ; 
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tmd  daring  the  period  of  tta  Tears  behM  had  two  hiyes  from 
m%  and  pnrchMod  lour  frw  oth^sB,  to  keep  np  a  etook» 
otherwise  ne  would  have  lost  all;  so  tiiat  idl  his  (operations 
were  to  keep  up  his  stocA^ 

Mr.  Lowe  wishes  to  know  the  "Profioesor'B  own  learned 
opinion  daring  these  ten  long  years,  as  to  what  he  attri- 
boted  these  e^ls  whidi  so  affl^ted  his  bees."  If  Mr.  Lowe 
would  at  any  time  pay  as  a  visit,  I  am  oertain  both  my 
neighbour  and  myself  would  tell  him  all  we  know,  mu(^  more 
than  what  I  haye  written,  to  "  his  amanuensis,"  although 
it  is  seoondhand;  and  I  have  Utile  hope  of  ]&&.  Lowe  be- 
lieying  me,  when  I  tell  him  that  my  neighbour  oannot 
acoount  for  the  disease.  He  has  no  positive  proof  in  any 
one  case  that  it  had  been  caused  by  chill ;  but  he  has  over- 
wbelming  proof  to  the  contrary.  Had  it  taken  place  in  one 
hive  or  two,  and  had  it  a|^>ear6d  one  year  and  not  the 
following,  then  he  might  have  attributed  it  to  chill ;  but 
when  it  took  place  in  all  his  hives,  less  or  more,  and  these 
two  last  seascms  in  young  hives,  swarms  of  tiie  same  year, 
he  cannot  imagine  that  they  could  all  be  chUled,  when  mine 
were  free  from  the  disease,  though  having  the  same  treat- 
ment in  every  respect,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  mere  excision  of  the  affected  parts  will  not  make  a  cure. 
He  has  done  so  in  numbers  of  cases,  but  the  "  foul  brood" 
always  reappeared. 

The  Professor's  opinion  about  Mr.  Lowe's  experience  of 
foul  brood,  has  all  idong  been  that  Mr.  Lowe  really  never 
had  experienced  what  it  is,  although  his  description  of  it  is 
correct,  and  he  <^ten  wanted  me  to  send  on  a  hive  of  his  to 
Mr.  Lowe,  that  he  might  see  it,  and  try  to  eure  it,  for  which 
he  would  be  really  thankfuL  Mr.  Lowe  is  welcome  to  thifl 
witness  whenever  he  wants  him.  -* 

The  case  which  Mr.  Lowe  seems  to  chuckle  oy^  where 
my  neighbour  advised  me  not  to  put  in  the  broken  comb, 
as  the  brood  might  get  *' chilled,"  and  so  propagate  the 
disease,  was  just  this.  Neither  of  us  can  say  wlmt  is  the 
cause,  and  when  we  saw  sudi  an  authority  as  Mr.  Lowe 
asserting  so  positively  that  chill  was  the  cause,  it  would  have 
been  foolish  to  have  run  any  risk  with  a  hive  we  were  parti- 
cularly wishing  to  keep  right,  wh^i  it  could  be  prevented 
hw  such  simple  means.  It  was  really  out  of  deference  to 
Mr.  Lowe's  strong  assertion,  and  giving  him  credit  for  more 
than  we  knew  oureelves,  that  we  acted  as  we  did. 

Mr.  Lowe  may  rest  assured  that  I  am  not  "  offended"  at 
the  observations  he  has  made  on  my  communication,  seeing 
the  contempt  he  has  shown  to  others,  who  were  entitled 
to  more  respect  from  the  courteous  manner  they  treat  every 
inquirer  in  Thb  Joxtbkal  of  Hobticultubb. 

I  h<^>e  I  am  as  well  aware  as  Mr.  Lowe  is  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  "  accuracy  and  knowledge  of  the  observer,  «nd 
that  all  secondhand  information  must  be  received  for  what 
it  is  worth."  At  the  same  time  I  must  admit,  that  there 
are  many  who  are  as  capable  of  observing  in  matters  such 
as  the  present  as  either  Mr.  Lowe  or  I,  and  were  we  to 
object  to  all  information  but  what  had  come  by  our  own 
observation,  how  deficient  we  would  be  of  knowledge  on 
any  subject  whatever:  in  £a.ct,  knowledge  would  be  at  a 
standstni ;  and  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my 
fellow  man  when  he  narrates,  without  seeming  contradiction, 
hSs  observations,  merely  becansel  had  never  noticed  tlie  same. 

My  neighbour  still  adheres  to  the  statement  made  as  to 
•  the  weight  of  the  hive  which  he  was  feeding ;  it  was  weighed 
when  the  bees  were  put  in,  and  weighed  again  when  they 
got  23  lbs.  of  honey  and  sugar.  As  the  queen  had  deponited 
an  egg  in  every  cell  in  the  eke  which  she  was  removed  from, 
and  the  hive  being  full  of  empty  comb,  we  could  not  come 
to  any  other  condusion  than  that  it  was  brood.  At  the 
same  time,  the  weather  being  fine,*  it  is  possible  that  she 
might  have  helped  herself  fron^  some  of  her  neighbours', 
although  it  was  not  observed. 

Allow  me  to  tell  Mr.  Lowe  that  his  "  witness,"  the  "  Pro- 
fessor," and  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  what 
experience  he  had  with  foul  brood ;  and  we  are  now  rather 
jsurphsed  that  after  all  the  writing  about  what  it  is  and 
'What  it  is  not,  that  he  has  only  described  one  case  of  his  own, 
and  that  occurring,  strange  to  say,  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  From  his  writings  we  were  led  to  understand 
that  4ie  had  abundance  of  experience  on  foul  brood;  but  it 
now  seems  he  iiad  to  wait  tUl  this  case  occurred,  and,  more- 
over, had  to  'tsqjoum  in  Perthshire  "  £ar  his  second. 


After  aU,  his  own  4»ie  to  as  is  sot  <piite  dear.  Thm  is 
a  possibUitj  that  disease  may  have  been  in  the  t<^  befoie 
heputiton,  and  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  not  observed  it;  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  bees  not  taking  to  it  is  oome  evideaee 
towards  the  soppoaiticnL  Moreofer,  we  would  like  veij 
well  to  hear  what  has  taken  place  with  the  botten  part  ot 
the  same  hive.  My  neighbour  asserts,  from  his  expexience, 
that  if  the  under  part  remained  unaffected  with  the  disease 
it  was  not  the  disease  at  all  that  Mr.  Lowe  saw*  and  that  he 
has  still  to  learn  what  it  is.  Such  is  the  evideooe  of  the 
witness  he  claims,  who  la  now  beside  me  while  I  write  his 
own  words. — ^Alex.  Sheabsb. 


GBEEN  YEW  NOT  POISONOUS  TO  BEER. 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1860  and  1861,  some  deer  managed 
to  get  into  the  shrubbery  here  nearly  every  night,  and 
cropped  principally  the  yew  bushes.  Owing  to  some  alter- 
ations going  on  in  the  shrubbery,  it  was  fenced  round  with 
some  high  hurdles;  but  there  was  no  keeping  some  old 
bucks  out,  for  they  jumped  over  the  hurdles  at  night,  and 
this  went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks.  These  deer  were 
marked  by  the  park-keeper,  who  expected  to  see  them 
poisoned,  but  there  were  no  deaths  amongst  thein,  although 
he  tho^ht  they  looked  thinner  than  the  others  that  had 
not  eaten  the  green  yew  branches.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever, but  that  yew  Inranches  in  a  brown  and  withered  stute 
are  a  deadly  pois<m  to  horses  and  cows  that  eat  them.  One 
farmer  in  thu  neighbourhood  lately  lost  nine  young  cows 
from  their  eating  some  dried  dippings  of  yew  trees  jdaoed 
incautiously  in  ^leir  way.  I  likewise  knew  a  case  where 
.|bme  valuable  carriage  horses  were  poisoned  in  the  same 
wa^.  Whether  the  yew  would  poison  cattle  and  hoiBes 
when  eaten  in  the  green  and  growing  state  I  am  unaUe  to 
ay,.bwb,,it  certainly  does  not  deer. — ^WiujikM  Tillibj, 


Two  three-year-old  bnUocka  were  killed  by  eating  yev 
that  had  been  cut  down  at  Blair  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  about  forty-three  years  since.  I  send  w^ 
address  as  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  aboive. — ^A.  S. 


OU?,  LEITEH  BOX. 

will  afford  the  informMloQ  yon  reqa9P«  but  w«  do  not  kaow  ihm  prtoeL 

Brekdino  Ducks  Pbopitasit  (Jfif.  B.).-~A  Urge  tab  sank  in  ibe 
ground  is  all  that  is  neceeear^fot  Diidcs  ia  the  wmy  of  w«fter,  bat  II  iboold 
be  at  least  18  loches  deep.  §^  d^itfkt  whether  diey  ean  be  pitAtaUy  ktpl 
where  all  the  food  has  to  be  boogfaA^  Much  that  a  Dock  eati^  aad  that  kelps 
in  the  formation  of  flesh,  is  abeoloJe  refuse,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  pondp,  ditehes,  &c.,  which  danigt  exist  ior  an  amateur's  ponltfT-yard. 
The  Aylesbury  Ducks  are  fed  oa  Very  stiivulating  food,  and  In  thor  earlf 
days  those  intended  for  'great  sice  are  ^rgely  supplied  with  horae&eih, 
kept  In-doors,  and  out  of  watv .  / 

Hrps  mot. Latino  in  'Wintsb(^  Cbnatant  ^ufttertitfr).— The  reason 
why  your  hens  do  not  lay  in  the  winter  is  beeau«e  tiber  are  ken$.  Only 
pullets  lay  in  the  winter,  and  those  only  on  eondittan  taai  ihej  attatai  a 
certain  age  during  that  season.  Unless  they  are  Terr  old  they  ahoold  IsT 
before  April.  We  have  nerer  seen  white  Brahma  PooCras,  and  with  all 
deference  we  do  not  wish  to.  We  should  be  sorry  to  tose  tiie  pleasing  ooa- 
trast  of  the  black  hackle,  flight,  and  tail  on  the  white  plomage.  When 
these  markings  are  correct  they  are,  we  think,  amongst  the  prettkit  fbwls 
we  have. 

TuRKETB,  &c.  (MUa  Longhoume).-''WT\U  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  Pr^>eDdtl 
Farm,  Aylesbury,  for  the  information.  Have  a  male  biid  from  ooe  yud 
and  the  hens  from  another  yard.  Ton  wiU  nerer  hare  flue  birds  of  say 
kind  by  breeding  from  closely-related  birds. 

JoHNSO!<'s  MoDxiur  DAxaT  AND  Cow-KKXPiNO  ((?.  P.,  <^  ff).  —  Tbe 
pnblisber  is  Ridgway,  Piccadilly.  We  do  not  know  whe^erit  ia  oal  of  print. 

Farkot  PLncKiNO  OUT  ITS  Pk4TBrbs  (A  ThrBe-vemrt  iSM^aerAcr).— Do 
not  rItc  it  meat  or  bones,  or  hempseed.  Bread  and  milk,  nuts,  and  other 
fruits  are  less  inflammatory  food,  and  do  not  cause  tliat  irritation  which 
induces  the  bird  to  pluck  out  its  feathers.  Let  it  every  day  have  a  bath  of 
tepid  water—a  soup  plate  makes  a  good  one.  If  the  bird  will  aot  go  into 
it  voluntarily,  pour  the  water  oTcr  the  bird  through  the  flne  rose  of  a 
watering-pot. 


LOin)ON  MAEZETS.— Januaey  25. 

POITLIBT. 

UnfaTourable  weather  is  not  without  its  effeet  on  the  oaaitet   It  nukes 
trade  dull,  as  buyers  only  purchase  Arom  hand  to  moatlu 
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FIBKUART  2-8,  1864. 


PvmincATioir.  Camouuias  Datm 

duAneh  •!■§■• 

Field  Speedwell  flowen. 

Bporae  Laurel  flowen. 

BaleEer**  Broom  flowdn. 

Shbovi  SomtAT. 

Water  Eft  teen. 


A? enge  Temperature 
near  London. 


Day. 
48.5 
44.3 
44.7 
45.7 
46.3 
46.8 
48.4 
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Prom  obeerratkma  taken  near  London  during  the  laet  thlrty-seTen  years,  the  aTerage  day  temperatnn  of  the  week  it  45.3^,  and  Its  night 
tempentnre  32.1*.  The  greatest  heat  was  57%  on  the  8rd,  1860;  and  the  lowest  eol{  8*,  on  the  8th»  1847.  The  greatest  fall  of  raia  was 
0.75  Ineh. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

• 

AST  week  a  few  hints  were  offered  on  the 
arrangement  of  colours,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  directing  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  made  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to 
guide  the  combination  of 
colours  their  study,  and 
for  want  of  w}iich  many 
glaring  errors  are  com- 
mitted. The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  call  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  prevailing  causes  of 
many  miserable  abortions  in  the  waj  of  flower-beds.  If 
any  one  had  the  power  of  wandermg  like  a  fairy  from 
garden  to  garden  all  over  the  countiy  in  early  autumn, 
and  could  plants  but  speak,  he  would  have,  in  by  far 
too  many  cases,  to  listen  to  the  moumM  complaint  of 
many  a  bedful  of  weary  and  forlorn-looking  plants.  "  Oh ! 
sir,  we  are  in  a  sad  plight.  Once  we  were  fresh-looking 
and  comfortable,  we  were  raised  on  liberal  fare ;  the  fat 
of  the  compost-yard,  loam*  and  rotten  dung,  were  our 
daily  fare.  We  were  watered,  and  tended,  and  sheltered 
with  unceasing  care  till  we  became  quite  fat  and  hand- 
some ;  but,  at  last,  a  ruthless  master,  or  a  mistress  that 
does  not  seem  to  understand  our  wants,  has  stuck  us  out 
into  this  miserable  bed,  where  we  are  starved  for  want 
of  food,  and  battered  about  by  those  horrid  winds,  from 
which  there  is  no  hope  of  shelter.  Our  bed  is  so  sour, 
cold,  and  badlv  drained,  that  we  are  chilled  and  almost 
caked  to  deatn.  Oh !  we  are  burned  up  in  this  miser- 
ably hungry  soil,  which  has  not  been  manured  for  years. 
And,  oh !  sir,  it  is  so  hard  just  beneath  our  roots,  that  we 
do  believe  it  has  never  been  dug  over  a  few  inches  deep 
since  ever  it  has  been  denominated  a  flower-bed.  We 
are  parched  up  so  in  dry  weather  that  it  is  as  much  as  we 
can  do  to  exist,  far  less  grow  or  bloom.  To  attempt  to 
send  our  roots  down  to  escape  harm  from  droughts  is 
impossible,  for  that  jobbing  gardener  merely  pointed  the 
bea  over  and  made  it  look  fresh  in  spring.  We  have  so 
little  hold  of  the  soil,  that  we  do  think  the  next  storm  will 
blow  us  all  to  we  do  not  know  where ;  and  yet  we  are 
expected  to  stow  and  cover  all  the  soil,  and  bloom  for  a 
long  time.  How  can  we,  sir  P  We  are  starved  and  most 
cruelly  used,  and  worse  than  all,  abused  by  those  who 
don't  seem  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  us.  Oh, 
that  we  could  get  into  the  squire's  garden  over  the  way, 
where  the  beds  are  trenched,  and  manured,  and  drained, 
and  surface-stirred ;  we  would  then  shine  like  the  stars, 
and  show  that  it  is  not  our  fault  that  we  have  looked  so 
miserable  and  bloomed  so  scantily." 

We  want  a  Jethro  TuU  among  our  flower-beds.  De- 
pend upon  it  he  was  not  so  far  off  the  mark  after  all, 
when  he  propounded  that  deep  draining  and  deep  cul- 
tivation were  nearly  all  that  was  needed  for  gooa  cul- 
tivaticHi.  Certainly  such  conditions  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  good  cultivation,  and  are  nowhere  more  particu- 
Ko.  149— Vol.  VL,  Vtn  Ssmifs. 


larly  applicable  than  in  the  flower  garden.  An  accumu- 
lation of  water  about  a  bed  of  flowers  is  productive  of 
evils  that  will  Uiwart  the  e£forts  of  good  management  in 
all  other  respects.  It  will  keep  down  the  temperature  of 
the  soil,  prevent  the  natural  action  of  the  atmosphere* 
and  lessen  the  chances  of  getting  the  soil  thoroughly 
pulverised  and  sweetened.  At  the  present  day  it  may 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  press  the  necessity  for 
thorough  drainage ;  but  like  most  important  matters 
connected  with  the  social  and  moral  well-being  of  man- 
kind, it  is,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
necessary  to  keep  its  importance  ever  and  anon  before 
the  mind  of  those  whom  it  concerns.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  deep  cultivation. 

The  benefits  derivable  from  deep  trenching  are  so 
many,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all,  or 
tell  their  importance.  It  gives  a  greater  degree  of  open- 
ness to  the  soil,  so  that  roots  can  penetrate  it  more  easily, 
and  in  dry  seasons  go  down  where  the  soil  is  more  moist, 
and  escape  to  a  greater  extent  the  evils  of  drought ;  the 
more  perfect  access  of  the  air  is  secured,  by  which  the 
soil  imbibes  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  a  greater 
supply  of  soluble  matter  becomes  available  for  the  use  of 
plants. 

These  are  points  strongly  applicable  to  successful 
flower  gardening,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  present 
time.  However  frequently  they  are  neglected  in  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are 
still  less  attended  to  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers ;  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  main^ 
failures  are  met  with  in  the  shape  of  miserably  starved- 
looking  beds  of  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  &c.  Oflen  has 
wonder  been  expressed  to  me  why  such  have  not  grown 
better,  or  why  Uiey  have  ceased  so  suddenly  to  yield 
bloom,  although  at  the  same  time  the  beds  are  either 
cold,  wet,  and  soured,  or  the  soil  has  neither  been  properly 
worked  nor  manured  for  years. 

It  is  a  settled  point  with  the  experienced  gardener,  thafr 
the  majority  of  the  plants  now  used  for  flower  garden  de- 
coration are  as  exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  require  to  have 
as  good  a  foundation  laid  for  their  culture,  as  many,  or 
most  of  our  vegetables.  If  this  fact  were  more  ap- 
preciated, as  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  a  brilliant 
and  lasting  array  of  bloom,  the  nurserymen  and  the 
plants  they  supply  would  not  be  so  often  made  the  scape- 

§oat  for  the  failures  of  many  a  disappointed  lover  of 
owers.  There  are  good  reasons  for  fearing  that  the 
miserable  appearance  of  many  a  villa  and  cottage  flower- 
plot  owes  its  origin  to  the  idea  that  our  present  flower- 
garden  plants  do  not  require  liberal  treatment  and  care- 
ful cultivation,  such  as  would  be  expected  to  produce 
good  crops  of  vegetables;  consequently  my  present 
object  is  to  press  home  the  fact,  that  in  order  to  produce 
a  fine  bed  of  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  variegated  Gera- 
niums, and,  in  fact,  the  great  majority  of  such  ptobs 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  beds  He  free 
fi'om  stagnant  w^ter,  deeply  worked,  and  well  manured. 
To  this  rule  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  such  «s  in 
the  case  of  the  stronger-growing  Geraniums,  which  are 
*  No.  SOI.— Vol.  XXXI.  Ox*  Skbiks. 
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aQ  times  prone  to  run  to  leaf  instead  of  flowarSp  Tro« 
and  a  few  other  things,  which  only  bloom  profuselj , 

poor  soil;  but  to  the  great  majority  of  fiower*garden 

ptantB  the  xale  applies,  and  there  are  oomparatively  few 
iijbich  do  not  fulfil  the  end  required  of  them  in  rich  and 
^aeply-worked  soiL  Pew  crops  can  be  more  exhausting  to 
^roond  than  the  tangled  masses  of  Y^ezbenas,  Heliotropes, 
Petnnias,  Oaloeohurias,  &c,,  and  the  shabby  appearance 
irluch  t^ese  ofben  present  in  beds  arises  from  the  want  of 
tcMKB  liberal  treatment.  Much  of  the  abuse  whicdi  has  been 
]kieiiped  on  Gbizanm  splendens  has,  in  my  opinion,  arisen 
itom  its  not  being  more  liberally  treated  dn  this  respect. 
f%mce  is  no  comparison  between  the  appearance  of  this 
^lant  in  well-worked  and  manured  ground,  and  on  poor  soil 
that  has  merely  had  its  surface  scratched.  The  same  may 
Ibe  said  of  some  of  our  very  best  Verbenas.  They  are  first 
jiiarved,  and  then  abused;  but  in  spite  of  that  they  are 
i^eaidid  when  cultirated,  and,  instead  of  yieldbig  a  puff  of 
Moomiis  when  not  cuMyated,  they  are  the  most  continuous 
lioomers.  I<et  any  one  look  at  Golden  CSiain  Gheranium  pro- 
jMriy  treated  in  tins  respect,  and  compare  it  wdth  the  same 
'vrifj  in  a  wretched  bed  of  aoal  which  may  not  have  seen 
:]^a±<£  day  to  the  dept^  of  a  foot  for  years.  Whj,  it 
^  often  to  my  knowledge  been  declared  to  be  a  different 
dety  altogether.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  multiply 
of  this  sort.  The  experienced  flower  gardener 
that  he  nroat  trench  his  beds  biennially  at  the  leaat, 
that  he  must  thoroughly  pulvense  and  manure  them« 
if  he  has  to  produce  a  bold  and  lasting  display  of  bloom. 
Where  this  operation  has  not  alreacly  been  attended  to,  no 
time  should  now  be  lost  in  having  it  done.  The  top  of 
title  beds  should  be  left  rough,  so  that  a.  greater  sumce 
nay  1k>e  eoposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather.  This  is  more 
tsjpeciaJly  desirable  if  these  beds  have  not  been  trenched  for 


Where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  it  would  be 
Ippeattly  improved  by  having  a  quantity  of  strtmger  soil  mixed 
The  best  manure  for  hot  soils  is  eowdung  which  has 
in  a  heap  for  twelve  months,  and  has  lost  i^  xankness ; 
next  beat  is  old  hotbed  msnnre— liiat  is,  stable-dung 
leaves  well  decayed — and  for  heavy  soils  I  prefer  weU- 
decayed  leaf  mould.  Where  the  staple  is  shallow  it  would 
"ke  moeA,  desirable  to  deepen  it  by  entirely  removmg  some  of 
the  subsoil  and  replacing  it  with  £:esh  soil;  care  must, 
ever,  be  taken  in  doing  this  on  subsoils  of  day  that  a 
runs  &om  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  or  it  will  become  a 
receptacle  for  water  to  an  ii^jurious  extent.  Where 
freah  son  cannot  be  had  the  next  best  plan  is  to  throw  up 
«n  inch  or  two  of  the  bad  subsoil  to  the  surface  every  time 
file  laed  is  trenched.  The  action  of  the  weather  will  pul- 
-veqse  it,  and  by  mbdng  it  with  the  surface  soil  and  manure 
-Ihe  solL  will  be  much  improved  as  to  depth  in  a  few  years. 

1%e  flower  gardener,  who  has  a  fine,  deep,  loamy,  and 
^kj  woaliAxAt  he  can  trench  two  and  three  spits  deep,  has  a 
gSmt  advantage  over  others  who  have  either  a  hungiy, 
naveUy,  or  a  wet  tenacious  soil  to  deal  with.  I  have  had  to 
Mwith  all  three,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  how  gorgeously 
moest  things  do  in  a  deep,  dry^  loamy  soil,  such  as  the  Vine 
'weald  be  expected  to  succeed  well  in. 

Owners  of  small  gardens  have  a  great  disadvantage  to 
•OBit^id  with  where  their  soil  is  naturally  bad.  G^neral^ 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  few  beds  either 
sntnrely  remade  or  ameliorated.  I  am  satisfied  that  their 
pleasure  would  be  much  greater  if  they  were  to  re3trict 
their  operations  to  a  less  extent,  and  make  an  eifort  to  form 
half  a  dozen  good  beds  of  soil  instead  of  having  double  or 
treMe  that  number  in  a  bad  state.  This  is,  of  course,  pre- 
saming  t^t  they  cannot  overcome  the  difficulties  of  having 
all  "ftiey  would  desire  properly  supplied  with  soiL 

Clay  BoU  is,  perhaps,  more  effectually  improved  by  burning 
than  by  any  other  means.  Koad  gi-it,  or  any  light  sandy 
■oil  added  to  the  beds,  is  also  a  good  way  of  improving 
them;  and,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  poor  gravelly 
soil  can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  heavier  staple,  such 
as  the  parings  and  scouiings  of  ditches,  or  even  clay  spread 
ewer  the  suriiace  of  the  beds  in  winter.  The  rains  break  it 
"up  and  work  it  into  the  light  soil,  where  it  will  be  of  great 
henefit. 

1  hope  these  hasty  remarks  will  prove  useful  by  turning 
fte  attention  of  some  to  one  of  the  most  importtmt  points 


connected  with  flower  gardening,  and  that  they  will  see  that 
their  f>eds  are  w^  worked,  and  that,  at  planting  time,  tte 
plants  are  not  carelessly  put  into  them.  When  beds  are 
hard,  and  hungry,  and  poor,  bedding  i^ants  cannot  be 
expected  to  grow  and  flower  well ;  but  there  is  no  dasa  of 
plants  more  g^teful  for  liberal  culture,  and  few  more  cal- 
ccdated  to  give  a  larger  share  of  ex^joyment  and  pleasure. 

D.  Thoksok. 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY^S 
SCHEDULE  FOE  1864. 

Has  the  Society  a  motto  P  for  if  not,  might  I  suggest  for 
it  "  Varwm  et  mutdbUe  sender  T*  for,  though  originally  i^ 
plied  to  the  gentle  sex,  I  think  no  fickle  dame,  not  eyen 
Bame  Fortune  herself,  ever  deserved  the  charge  of  change- 
ableness  as  this  most  shifty  Soeiety  does.  We  all  know 
what  this  would  imply  in  commercial  life  if  we  saw  Popkins, 
the  great  tea  merchant,  or  Stiggins,  the  sugar-boiler,  not 
ondy  altering  but  curtailing  their  arrangements.  If  we 
saw  the  shelves,  which  were  to  be  ^ed  with  the  finest 
assortment  of  Cathay,  still  unfilled,  t^t  several  of  the 
assistants  were  dismissed,  that  the  fine  new  brougham  with 
which  Popkins  used  to  astonish  the  weak  minds  of  the  nstiveB 
of  Bus4n-nrbe  Terrace  when  he  drove  out  of  an  evening  to 
his  oountzy  house  was  put  down,  and  that  he  was  to  be 
seen  mouirted  on  a  i^xreepenny  'bus,  the  inevitable  feelinff 
would  be,  "Popkins 'is  going  down  in  the  world.  Depend 
upon  it,  there'll  be  a  smash  tiiero  before  long.  I  always 
tdd  you  what  would  come  of  his  lavish  expenditure ;  and 
when  a  man  opens  his  shop  with  borrowing  money  to  pay 
off  his  debts,  rely  on  it  he  is  in  a  bad  way."  What  otner 
inference  can  we  draw  from  the  proceedings  of  a  society? 
The  arcades,  which  were  to  be  filled  with  ^e  treasures  of 
art,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  still  remain  unfinished,  aaid 
in  all  their  dreariness  suggestive  of  rheumatism  and  other 
little  matters  of  a  similar  nature.  The  finest  om>ortuni({y 
that  ev«r  a  society  had  has  been  thrown  sway,  and  now  t^ 
curtailment  of  the  schedule  but  too  pladnly  shows  that  the 
horougkam  is  being  put  dowiu 

When  that  nice  little  plaa,  of  whddi  we  heard  somethiiig 
last  year,  of  curtailing  the  aonount  to  be  givenfor  the  prizes, 
into  which  the  endeavour  was  made  to  entrap  the  Ikj^al 
Botanic  Society  and  the  'Czystal  Palace  C<m^any,  lisE 
through,  owing  to  the  wise  and  firm  position  of  Mr.  Marnook, 
I  suppose  the  "  ruling  power  "  felt  that  sometiung  most  he 
done  in  the  way  of  economical  housekeeping,  as  the  "ooals 
were  burning  too  fast."  And  this  is  the  result:  No  leas 
than  three  Exhibitions  are  abandoned  this  year.  And  mark 
the  wisdom  that  has  fi.ctuated  this  movement :  The  first 
might,  indeed,  very  well  be  done  away  with ;  for  an  Exhibi- 
tion in  February  was  a  ridiculous  notion  at  the  veiy  outset,  so 
one  has  nothing  to  say  on  that  score.  But  no  great  Exhi- 
bition takes  place  until  the  1st  of  June :  conseguently  t^ 
Botanic  Society  and  the  Crystal  Palace  folk  w^  ^ome  im. 
wiUi  their  Shows,  and  so  take  the  keen  edge  off  the  appettfee 
off  the  flower-loving  public  before  tdie  Eoyal  Horticiutazal 
Society  commence. 

The  Eose  Show  (and  in  this  instance  the  reasoningB  of 
some  of  t^e  contributors  to  this  Journal  hare  been  thooght 
worthy  of  being  listened  to),  is  placed  by  itself  as  it  deserves 
to  be ;  but,  then,  imagine  with  what  pleasure  this  will  be 
hailed  by  countiy  exhu>itors.  It  is  to  be  a  two-days  affair ! 
— a  rule  which  seems  to  run  through  the  arrangements 
this  year,  and  than  which  nothing  can  be  worse  as  a  nde, 
espedally  in  the  hot  months  of  June  and  July ;  and  what  in- 
justice, too,  to  the  flower  itself!  We  know  what  Eoses  are 
at  the  end  of  one  day^s  exhibition ;  what  they  will  be  after 
two  days  can  be  ea^ly  drdned. 

But,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  Strawberry  feast !  Is  this  to 
be  a  two-days  affair  like  the  others  ?  If  so,  how  very  nioe 
the  fimt  will  be  when  the  time  comes  for  eating  it;  fior 
among  the  attractions  whereby  to  allure  tshe  public  to  be- 
come FeUows  is  that  at  the  end  they  may  be  able  to  eat  ^e 
fruit !  Will  a  notice  be  put  up,  I  wonder,  as  at  the  2iOolo- 
gical  Gardens — "  Feeding  time  at  six  o'dook?"  And  how 
will  it  be  decided  ?  Is  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Dumbletoa 
to  have  twice  as  many  as  Mrs.  Tomkins,  the  stockbroker's 
wife  ?  Are  the  members  of  the  Council  to  be  in  attendanoe 
to  "wait  on  the  ladies,*'  and  take  away  the  dirty  plates  f 
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Will  caenm  ^ad  9ag9V  be  served  wiih  them?  Kealljr  tbe 
iUiibition  CoBunittee  ought  not  to  leave  the  matter  un- 
oertain.  Who  knows  how  many  new  Fellows  they  may 
ha!fe  lost  by  this  tantji.lifliT)g  feast  not  being  declared  one  of 
i^  inyitiag  features  ? 

Then  the  autumn  Show  is  entirely  done  away  with.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  a  gx^t  blunder.  It  is  true  it  may  not  pay ; 
but  when  a  Boee  Show  pays  so  well,  surely  a  Society  esta- 
blished for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  ought  to  be 
willing  to  lose  a  little  at  another  exhibiti<m.  Why  it  should 
not  pi^  I  know  not.  If  ever  the  gard^is  are  to  look  well 
they  ought  to  do  so  at  the  early  p^  of  September;  and  if 
a  shilling  were  charged  instead  of  half-a-crown,  the  public 
nught  h^  induced  U>  coxne.  The  Crystal  Palace  autumn 
Show  pays  well — and  so  used  the  Surrey  Okirdens. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  I  am  sure,  is  against  the 
"shilling  public"  going  there ;  and  that  is  the  i^ospitable 
character  of  those  regions.  One  might  as  well  be  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  as  far  as  the  matter  of 
BUf^plylng  the  inner  man  is  concerned.  It  was  only  last 
summer  that,  with  a  few  other  exhibitors,  I  wanted  to  get 
something  more  wholesome  than  ices  and  Bath  buns;  and, 
after  considerable  hunting  about,  managed  to  get  into  a 
smoky  coffee-room,  where,  after  half-an-hour's  waiting,  we 
were  supplied  with  a  scorched  mutton  chop. 

Another  notable  scheme  is,  I  see,  set  afloat.  Nurserymen 
are  invited  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  save  the  Society'  the 
expense  of  keeping  up  the  gardens ;  for,  however  it  may  be 
smoothed  over>  this  is  reaSy  the  meaning  of  the  last  ad- 
vertisement— "  serve  the  cause  of  horticulture !"  Save  the 
pockets  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  I  Why  not  be 
lionest,  and  give  the  true  reason  ?  Now,  let  all  nurserymen, 
before  they  venture  to  put  in  a  tender,  ask  the  Society  to 
famish  them  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  visited  the  gardens  last  year  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  bedding  plants  look  their  best,  and  they  will  then 
determine  whether  it  be  worth  their  while  to  act  on  this 
sfl^^^esticm,  so  amiably  worded. 

But  strangar  than  all,  we  read  in  the  morning  papers  that 
"  A  scheme  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Council  of  this  Society, 
for  a  ames  of  competitions  among  volunteer  bands.  It  is 
noropoeed  that  prises  be  offered  during  t^e  ensuing  season 
fat  the  best  performances  by  bands  numbering  not  fewer 
than  twenty-liour  players  each.  Five  pieces  are  specified  as 
a  part  of  l^e  required  test — ^namely,  fiossini's  Overture  to 
"  Taacredi,*  Meyerbeer's  March  in  the  *  Prc^ete,*  Selections 
from  Gounod's  *  Faust,*  Mendelssohn's  *  Wedding  March/ 
and  '  God  Save  the  Queen.'  In  addition  to  these,  any  five 
pieces  of  quadrille  or  waltz  music  will  be  at  the  choice  of 
eirexj  band.  The  first  prize  will  be  a  silver-headed  band 
staff,  of  the  value  of  JS20,  with  £2^  in  money ;  the  second 
prize  will  be  ^20  and  a  certificate  of  honour;  the  third  prize, 
iSlS  and  a  certificate  of  honour;  the  fourth  prize,  wfilO  and  a 
certificate  of  honour ;  the  fifth  prize,  £7  lOs.  and  a  certificate 
of  honour ;  and  the  sixth  prize,  £o  and  a  certificate  of  honour. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  prizes,  one  of  jS5«  and  another 
of  JS2»  will  be  awarded  among  the  unsuccessfiil  competitors 
fi>r  the  two  best  performances  of  each  of  the  above  pieces.'* 
A  grosser  perversion  of  a  society's  funds  never  was  attempted. 
What  has  a  horticultural  society  to  do  with  nursing  volim- 
teer  bands  ?    O  horticulture  I  horticulture ! 

In  conclusion,  are  not  all  these  shifts  and  contrivances 
nnworthy  of  a  Society  which  ought  to  be  the  foremost  one 
oi  its  kind  in  the  world  ? 

Th«e  is  one  other  question  that  exhibitors  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  az^wer  to— viz..  Where  axe  the  Exhibitions 
to  be  held  ?  Are  aU  the  wretched  contrivances  of  last  year  to 
be  repeated,  and  gusty  arcades  and  dirty  dining-rooms  to  be 
the  receptaclesof  the  noble  productions  of  our  best  gardenersip 

I  have  thus  briefly  touched  upon  some  of  the  most  salient 
objections  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  schedule.  I  shall 
n«rt  week  point  out  some  of  the  absurd  details,  which 
e^d^ice  a  sad  ignorance  of  the  state  of  matters  in  the  hor- 
tieoltaral  worhL^-Anaus. 


CULTIVATIOISr  OF  THE  CUCUMBEB  IN  POTS. 

Having  in  a  former  note  given  the  produce  by  the  above 
mode  of  cultivation,  and  thinking  that  of  little  use  without 
^^scribing  the  means  employed,  I  now  proceed  to  do  so. 


Two  years  ^sii^c^  the  small  house  in  which  our  Cucmnbeai 
were  gtowii  Was  erected  for  quite  a  different  purpose,  buife' 
not  having  at  that  time  a  convenient  place  for  giowing 
Cucumbers  in^  pots  were  plunged  in  the  front  bed  clooa  t» 
the  pipes  (two  four-inch  pipes,  one  above  the  other  ibr  to^ 
heat),  the  bed  having  also  two  four-inch  pipes  for  botton 
heat.  The  pots  are  about  16  inches  above  the  pipes,  and  ~ 
temperature  is  generally  about  80**  to  85**. 

The  pots  are  plunged  side  by  side,  the  rims  touching 
other,  and  occupy  a  space  of  about  9  feet  in  length  bj 
14  inches  in  width,  or  little  more  than  a  square  yard.  Tb^ 
are  14  inches  below  the  top  of  the  pipes,  but  the  plants  d» 
not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  heat.  The  pots  are  well 
drain^,  at  least  one-fifth  being  filled  with  drainage,  and 
then  fined  about  one-half  or  rather  more,  and  allowed  tm 
get  warm  before  planting.  The  plants  being  smaU,  I  mv 
light  soil  at  first,  adding,  as  they  increase  in  size,  move 
soil  of  a  different  kind — about  equal  proportions  of  houa^- 
dr^pings  and  fibry  loam — till  the  pots  are  heaped  up. 

The  plants  are  trained  up  without  stopping  till  abonfe 
half  up  the  roof,  they  are  then  stopped,  and  I  consider 
of  the  means  of  success  is  not  to  stop  much  afterwards. 

The  way  I  proceeded  last  year  was  to  let  the  shoots 
pretty  much  as  they  liked,  till  they  were  3  or  4  feet  long.  £ 
then  tied  them  in  and  stopped  them,  cutting  out  other 
shoots  that  had  done  bearing.  The  result  was,  1  cut  ezactl|y 
one  hundred  more  Cucumbers  than  the  year  before, 
the  plants  were  stopped  in  the  usual  way  a  joint  or 
beyond  the  firuit. 

The  next  point  is,  as  often  as  the  top  soil  is  matted 
roots,  to  dig  it  out  with  a  trowel  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inchcsu 
and  to  add  fresh  soil,  perhaps  four  or  five  times  during  tih« 
season.  In  a  very  few  days  the  fresh  soil  is  filled  with  a 
new  batch  of  roots.  The  plants  now  want  somethia|^ 
stronger  than  plain  water ;  for  this  purpose  I  use  nothing* 
but  sheep' s-dung,  and  give  it  in  pretty  strong  doses,  always 
warm,  each  pot  having  at  least  half  a  gallon  per  day  whem 
the  plants  are  in  full  growth. 

I  syringe  freely  of  an  afternoon,  and  shut  up  closely  foraa 
hour  or  two,  to  keep  red  spider  at  a  distance,  leaving  air  on 
at  night,  the  temperature  then  rarely  being  more  than  65*. 

The  plants  never  required  smoking  but  once  during  Isak 
summer,  although  the  house  was  full  of  various  plants. 

The  foliage  of  the  Cucumber  plant  is  never  large,  and  I 
never  shade  in  any  way,  but  give  air  freely. 

The  house  has  a  fixed  roof,  with  a  wall  hollow  at  the  to|^ 
and  slides  for  ventilation.  The  front  Ughts  open  outwards 
in  the  usual  way,  and  are  3  feet  1  inch  high,  including  framA. 
— J,  T.  Cbeed,  Gardener  to  F,  SwanvHck,  Es'k 


EELATIVE  MEEITS  OF  WOOD  AND  META£S 
FOR  HOETICLTLTUEAL  STEUOTURKS. 


By  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  glass,  and  the  ac 
of  foreign  glass  into  genei*al  use,  its  increased  consumptioa, 
consequent  on  the  reduction  in  price,  is  in  no  way  mors 
manifest  than  in  the  multiplied  number  of  glass  house* 
devoted  to  horticultural  purposes. 

Cheap  glass  no  doubt  has — in  addition  to  the  increa^M^ 
wealth  of  the  country,  coupled  with  the  growing  tasto  thr 
gardening — ^produced  this  change;  so  that  it  is,  perhapi^ 
not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  number  of  glass  structures 
in  gardens  is  fourfold  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  BesideSp 
gl&ss  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  never  beibre  ooa- 
templated,  and  its  adaptability  to  other  purposes  for  which 
it  has  not  yet  been  tried  is  unquestionable,  but  time  will 
demonstrate  its  utility  in  these  respects.  It  has  also  beea 
used  for  purposes  for  which  novelty,  rather  than  utility,  seent 
to  be  its  only  merit ;  and  objects  *in  glass  seem  to  vie  with 
those  in  metals  as  regaixls  their  colossal  proportions,  while 
in  the  decorative  arts  it  plays  an  important  part.  My  object 
however,  is  not  to  call  attention  to  its  value  in  the  latter 
point  of  view,  nor  even  to  the  question  of  which  description  flC 
glass  is  the  best  for  general  horticultural  purposes  (a  subject 
which  is  weU  worthy  of  being  further  discussed,  and  which 
may  with  advantaofe  be  gone  into  on  another  occasion),  bu* 
to  inquire  which  is  the  best  way  to  Mse  the  glass  so  plentir 
fully  supplied  by  our  manufacturers,  so  as  to  combine  beauljy 
in  design  with  economy  and  utility;  or,  in  other  words,  t^ 
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r've  the  glasB  atructure  the  desired  form  and  consisteacj. 
therefore,  invite  all  iat«reBted  in  the  matt^  to  come 
fbrward  and  record  their  views  on  the  subject;  and  if  their 
opiniona  be  hacked  by  facta  heariiig'  ott  the  question,  of  eo 
much  the  more  value  will  these  bo.  I  must  coufeaa  that  raj 
own  opinion  on  the  matter  is  far  from  beii^  a  settled  one, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  the  material  beat  auit^  for  producing 
an  omamentaj  Effect  has  jet  been  sufBcicntlf  tried  to  allow 
of  a  fair  concluaion  being  arrived  at  i  bat  what  I  have  seen 
and  observed  oi  the  eS'ects  of  the  aubstancea  used  to  give 
form  to  glaas  atructures,  I  will  endeavour  to  atate  impartially. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  matter  in  its  more  confined  aense,  all 
we  want  to  know  ia,  What  ia  the  best  material  to  fii  ^ass  to, 
Bo  aa  to  form  a  useftil,  good  structure,  adapted  to  horticul- 
tural purposes  ?  and  our  inquiries  will  be  met  by  those  who 
jiige  the  various  claims  of  timber,  iron  (plain  and  galvanised), 
line,  and  copper,  with  probably  an  occaaional  claim  from 
some  one  advocating  the  superiority  of  something  else. 

TiMBBB. — Commencing  with  this,  I  believe  it  is  not  too 
much  to  s^,  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  glasa  houses 
now  in  use  rue  iramed  of  wood,  and  glazed  in  the  same 
material ;  besides  whieb,  all  the  oldest  sbnctures  of  the  kind 
ace  of  wood,  and  I  believe  almost  all  of  the  cheaper  class  of 
houses  are  so  constructsd  :  BOjne  of  courae  ara  ofindifferent 
quality,  and  evidently  not  destined  to  laat  long,  while  others 
have  done  service  for  aoveral  generations.  It  ia  difficult  to 
say  how  long  a  well- constructed  wooden  hotiae  ought  to  last, 
as  so  much  depends  on  other  circumstances  than  the  mere 
build  thereof.  The  oldest  glaas  house  that  I  ever  recollect 
seeing  was  en  ordinary  lean-to  vinei;,  differing  but  little  in 
outline  and  in  other  respects  from  the  generality  of  those 
erected  at  the  present  day,  eicepting,  perfiaps,  in  a  greater 
liberality  in  the  use  of  timber,  aiul  an  ahuost  total  dis- 
regard of  paint;  yet  this  house  wa«  doing  duty  tolerably 
well  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  and  was  said  to  have  done  ho  for 
a  hundred  and  twelve  yoars.  The  timbers  appeared  to  be 
all  oak,  and  promised  to  last  for  fifty  years  more,  eioepUng, 
perhaps,  at  some  of  the  mortices  and  other  places  where 
the  water  lodgedinateadofnmningoff.  This  was  the  oldest 
house  having  a  glaas  roof  that  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  or  had  an  autbentic  account  of;  but  I  have  linown 
older  houses  having  only  glass  fronts.  This,,  however,  is 
not  bearing  on  the  subject  any  further  than,  as  they  ^o 
were  glazed  in  wooden  frames,  the  durability  of  timlier  for 
the  purpose,  when  the  work  is  properly  done,  is  beyond 
doubt;  but  whether  timber  ia  really  more  durable  than  iron, 
line,  or  copper,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  will,  however,  bo 
advisable  in  the  first  place  to  record  some  ol  the  other  merits 
of  glazed  timber  houses,  as  well  as  some  of  their  defects, 
more  especially  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with,  iron,  or 
bouses  of  that  class. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  quaJiScations  of  the  best  deal  as  a 
substance  in  which  to  fii  glass  for  horticultural  purposes, 
not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  that  such  a  house  is  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  The  nonconducting  proper- 
ties of  the  timber,  as  well  as  its  greater  bulk,  give  it  this 
advantage  over  metallic  houses ;  besides  whidi,  there  is  cer- 
tain^ less  breakage  of  glass  Irom  natural  causes,  and  the 
necessity  for  annua!  painting  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case 
of  a  wrougbt-iron  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  that  a  wooiion  house  is  never  so  ornamental 
as  an  iron  one,  the  latter  being  mote  light  and  capable  of 
assuming  many  shapes  incompatible  with  wooden  houses. 
But  in  this  view  I  by  no  means  entirely  coincide,  aa  straight 
lines  in  mechanical  works  seem  to  me  as  legitimate  as  curved 
ones,  and  a,  gre.' '  "  "riety  in  form  and  feature  may  be  secured 
without  dejiarti:.^   from  straight  lines — witness  the  many 
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not  dismiss  wooden  bousea  without  pointing  out  the  great 
advantages  that  timber  poaseases  over  metals  in  the  iri^  of 
aSbrding  easy  and  ooovenient  ventilating  contrivances,  and 
the  &cility  with  which  creepers  and  oUier  planta  can  be 
faataied  to  it,  wfaSle  it  will  efidikB  with  leas  hatta  the 
neglect  of  paint  which  we  often  meet  with,  and  whit^  is 
certainly  attended  with  much  worse  conssqueucea  to  an  iron 
house  than  to  a  wooden  one. 

Wbouobt  leas. — As  a  material  to  form  the  framework 
of  a  glass  structure,  this  haa  certainly  failed  in  giving  the 
satismction  it  was  expected  to  do.  I  mean  wrought  iron 
not  galvanised.  I  cannot  precisely  state  how  long  it  ia  since 
it  waa  first  employed  to  any  extent  in  hothouse-buDding, 
but  it  certainly  waa  in  higher  repute  &om  1830  to  1S35  thvi 
it  baa  ever  been  since.  In  the  curvilinear  ahape  there  was 
much  to  admire  in  its  light  appearance,  but  the  tendency 
which  it  had  to  throw  off  the  putty,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  frequent  painting,  soon  caused  it  to  lose  maqy 
of  its  best  friends ;  and  it  fell  into  still  greater  disfavour 
when  it  beoame  known  that  an  ordinary  wear  of  some  fifteen 
years  had  completely  destroyed,  beyond  the  poeaibility  of 
repair,  a  couple  of  the  best-built  bouses  of  the  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Thoae  houses  were  at  one  timS  looked  on  as 
models  in  their  way,  being  composed  entirely  of  iron  bars  of 
moderate  thickness,  bent  to  the  curve  of  a,  segment  of  a  circle 
GO  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  and  presenting,  I  believe,  a 
curved  fece  of  about  34  feet.  There  ware  no  rafters,  the 
bars  being  kept  at  proper  distances  apart  by  ordinary  fence 
wire  passing  through  them  longitudinally,  and  at  distaooss 
of  2  or  3  feet  apart.  The  extreme  lightness  of  this  class  of 
houses  gained  them,  many  friends  at  the  time,  but,  aa  above 
stated,  the  liability  of  tiie  iron  to  corrode  and  throw  off 
both  putty  and  paint  rendered  it  anything  but  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  all  in  ^ood  repair,  and  neglect  for  a  time  led 
to  the  total  destruction  of  the  houses  in  question.  This 
rapid  destruction  of  houses  expected  to  last  several  gene- 
rations, coupled  with  some  other  disadvantages  attending 
iron  hothouses,  led  in  a  great  measure  to  their  abandonment, 
until  the  process  of  gal  vauisiag  that  metal  in  greater  quantity 
than  before  agmn  brought  iron  hothouses  before  the  public. 
Very  great  improvements  in  the  construction  of  auch  build- 
ing have  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
still  further  improvement  may  be  made.  However,  as  the 
past  and  present  rather  than  the  future  is  the  subject,  let 
us  inquire  how  tai  iron  houaes  have  snperseded  those  made 
of  wood,  and  in  what  particular  points  the  one  article  has 
claims  on  our  notice  greater  than  the  other. 

As  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  article,  iron  is  seldom 
used  except  in  curves,  domes,  aiches,  and  other  forms 
to  which  timber  cannot'well  be  worked;  and,  in  fact,  there 
ara  several  ornamental  forma  in  which  this  metal  can  be 
used  when  the  more  common  material  would  not  answer ;  but 
it  is  occasionally  employed  straight,  and  sometimes  even 
moveable  lights  are  made  of  galvanised  iron,  but  nore 
generally  the  roofs  of  aqch  houses  are  fixed  and  the  ventilat- 
&ig  contrivances  adapted  elsewhere.  For  sliding  lights  there 
are  some  advantages  attending  galvanised  iron — it  does  not 
swell  and  contract  with  the  changes  of  weather ;  bat  these 
advantages,  are,  perhaps,  more  than  counterbalanoed  by  the 
greater  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  it  presents  in  the 
summer  and  winter  periods,  and  the  difliculty  which  exists 


other  forcing'houscs  formed  of  galvanised  iron  lights  with 
wooden  rafters,  and  in  which  the  whole  of  the  framework  of 
the  lights  was  iron  galvanised  before  it  was  fitted  together ; 
the  consequence  waa  that  the  ends  of  each  bar  when  cut 
presented  the  plain  iron,  which  after  being  soldered  to  the 
head  or  end  piocc  corroded,  and  in  those  l^hts  which  were 
made  to  slide  up  and  down  some  of  the  heads  were  actually 
polled  off.  Such  a  misfortune  Could  not  have  happened  to 
a  wooden  light  eicept  when  in  the  lost  stuge  of  decay,  and 
even  then  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  person  to  repair  it  would 
not  be  so  great  as  in  the  other  case.  I  believe,  however,  that 
a  better  class  of  bgbts  are  occasionally  Ibi  med  and  aul^'ected 
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often  enacted ;  and  after  days  and  moDtbs  of  diapate  it 
found  that  ire  are  diepnting  about  totally  different  tlunga. 
What,  then,  b  meant  hj  an  orchard-houBs  P     It  seeme 
Strange  that  .ve  shoold  hare  need  to  come  to  so  simple  a 
queetioD  as  this ;  but  that  thera  is  a  necessity  for  it  I  am 

If  I  recollect  aright,  when  thcywere  first  started  the  idea 
was  that  hedges  were  to  form  the  back  or  aides,  or  both  i 
and  indeed  I  have  seen  them  so  constrocted.  This  was 
aftorwnrds  modified,  and  rough  hoarding  or  brickwork  sub- 
■titttted;  bnt  the  idea  iras  never,  1  think,  entertained  that 
heating  was  to  be  nsed ;  and  I  mention  this  the  rather 
because  I  hare  seen  that  irhete  the  greatest  praise  haa  been 

Ken  and  the  greatest  success  obtained  has  been  where 
iting  is  used.  Thus  I  sair  a  paper  the  other  day  by  BTr. 
Qointin  Bead,  and  I  at  ones  concluded  we  shoold  hear 
something  upon  the  subject  that  might  perhaps  orerthrow 
one's  opinion ;  but  when  I  canie  to  the  diTections  ss  to  the 
amount  of  heat,  of  oourse  one  saw  IJiat  it  was  cot  an  orchard- 
house  at  all  about  whit^  he  was  writing.  Finding  the 
garden  of  a  brother  clergyman  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  some 

months  ago:  "Ah,  C- !  are  you  bnilding  there F"     "Oh, 

an  oiohatd-honse."  "  Well,  you  have  got  it  tolerably  high, 
and  I  should  think  that  it  would  hold  a  good  deal  of  cold  air, 
and  your  btossoms  will  catdt  an  early  frost  perhaps."  "Ah, 
butlam  going  to  have  some  sort  ofheat  in  it."  "And  so  you 
call  that  an  orchard-house  F  "     And  so  I  generally  find  it. 

Then,  I  think,  the  original  notion  was  Ihat  the  trees  were 
to  be  grown  in  pots;  bnt  this  I  find  to  be  fteqnently 
sdisndoned  and  the  trees  planted  out.  So  it  was  at  Lady 
Dorothy  Ne*ill's,  There  the  orchnrd-honae  was  originally 
filled  with  plants  in  pota ;  bnt  they  were  not  found  to  answer, 
mad  so  Mr.  Tair  has  altered  it,  and  planted  the  b-ees  out. 
*•  And  now,"  was  my  question  to  him,  '•  what  is  your  opinion 
concerning  itp  Wonld  you  obtain  better  fi-uit  tf  yooi  trees 
were  trained,  and  it  were  made  more  Eke  a  Peach-house  ?" 
"  Unquestionably," 

When,  then,  the  success  of  orchard-houses  is  so  much 
spoken  of,  I  think  it  well  that  the  question  should  be  asked. 
What  do  yon  mean  by  that  term »  Is  it  one  pur  el  timpU  ? 
or  is  it  a  make-believe  ?  Do  you  put  heat  into  it  or  not  P 
Because  if  you  do,  I  venture  to  submit  it  does  not  merit 
the  term ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  a  great  many  instances  of 
their  success  may  be  quietly  shelved. 

Then  comes  the  question,  "Do  they  pay  P"  This,  I  think, 
baa  been  very  satisfactorily  disposed  of  in  your  columns. 
We  have  to  recollect  that  there  is  not  only  the  first  coat 
jno  inconsiderable  matter  where  so  large  a  number  of  trees 
it  nqnired),  but  the  continued  care,  the  watering,  the 


nust  take  place,  and  the 
ees  are  very  i^ect  to 
"  monsters."  "(Vhere  it 
(  one's  business  to  sell 
11  well  repay  any  amount 
but  where  the  nmatenr 
it,  I  think,  as  a  toy,  and 


^  summer  orchard-house 

trei  ions,  and  I  do  not  think 

tha  make  one  single  convert 

to  1  t  was  small,  and  looked 

stony,  skmny,  nnduninvitrng;  and  after  all,  "the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 

I  was  the  other  day  at  a  nurseiynuin's,  one  of  the  best 
fruit-growers  in  England — one  who  has  enriched  our  gardens 
with  many  new  'oarieties  of  fruits ;  and  I  said  to  Mm,  "  What 
think  you  about  these  orcbard-houBes?"  "I  will  tell  you," 
he  replied ;  "  I  have  had  no  less  than  three  collections  of 
trees  grown  by  amatem-s  of  large  njeans  to  dispose  of^ 
because  the  thing  is  a  complete  Wlure."  I  know  myself 
two  other  cases  in  which  the  "notion"  has  been  abandtmed. 

"At  one  time,"  was  Mr. 's  observation,  "  I  was  strongly 

tempted  to  go  into  their  growth,  and  am  very  ^ad  now 
that  I  did  not :  bnt  the  thing  is  dying  out.    You  may  be 

sure  that at  Chiswick  was  right  when  he  said  in  the 

beginning  of  the  attempt.  'It  won't  del  it  won't  do  I'  I 
was  amused,"  he  said,  ■'  on  saying  to  F at  C ,  re- 
garding some  Apricots  in  one  of  these  houses,  '  Why,  mine 
on  the  wall  are  all  over!'  'Oh!'  was  the  ropjr,  "it  is  so 
much  colder  under  glass,  and  ours  are  later.'  Tnis  may  be 
sji  advantage,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  one," 

When  I  say  orchard-bouaes  are  dying  out,  I  dare  aay  I  may 
be  met  by  the  reply,  "Oh!  but  bow  many  persons  are  building 
themp"  Yes,  doubtlesa,  especially  myvety  dear  brother, 
to  whom  the  notion  is  a  tempting  one ;  but  how  long  wiU 
these  new  onea  last  in  their  present  condition?  for  how 
many  years  will  the  same  persons  continue  their  orchazd- 
houae-growing  F  or  will  they  not  find  it  necessary  to  abandon 
them  one  by  one  ?  I  think  this  is  the  point,  and  no  strong 
assertions,  no  hard  names,  will  mend  the  matter.  I  have 
never  ventured  to  give  an  opinion  from  personal  experience, 
for  I  cannot  afford  an  orchard-house  ;  but  having  an  <:^por- 
tunity  from  time  to  time  of  seeing  various  gardens,  and 
of  heuing  the  comments  of  practical  men  upon  the  snl^'ect, 
one  is  surely  serving  the  cause  of  horticulture  by  letting 
these  opinions  be  known,  and  perhaps  by  so  doing  vrill  save 
the  poc&et  of  many  an  ardent  amateur  to  whom  the  idea  is 
very  tempting,  but  who  will  find  the  reality  very  diaw- 
pointjng.  A  great  authority  has  recently  gone  off  into 
raptures  on  Orange-colture  and  prophecies  of  the  days 
"when  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  will  be  revived  in 
England."  Being  somewhat  more  practical  and  less  imagi- 
native, I  venture  to  doubt  the  success  of  even  less  difficult 
matters  than  Oranges,  and  am  borne  out  in  my  view  of  the 
case  by  many  who  have  large  experience  in  most  matters 
connected  with  horticulture. — D.,  IMol. 

[Our  correspondent  is  right  in  his  definition  of  an  orchard- 
bouse,  and  we  always  hare  defined  it  as  "an  nnheated 
glazed  structure  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  as  standards," 
whether  in  pots  or  planted  out  is  immaterial.  We  entirely 
differ  from  him  in  considering  such  structures  mere  toys. 
We  can  refer  him  to  amateurs  who  grow  Qrapes.  and  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines  in  large  quantities  nnfaihngly,  whilst  on 
the  open  walls  the  two  last-named  fruits  are  too  uncertain 
to  be  cared  about.  We  have  ourselves  grown  Grapes  and 
Apricots  in  a  siniilaz  house  unfiuhngly,  whereas  on  the  open 
walls  the  Apricots  rarely  escaped  the  spring  frosts. — Eds.] 


PRESEK^TiSG  THE  BrDS  OF  GOOSEBEEEY 

BUSHES. 

As  some  of  yonr  readers  may  wish  to  preserve  their  crop 
of  Oooaeberriea  in  the  coming  aeason,  I  send  yon  a  few 
hints  which  may  enable  them  to  do  so. 

To  preaerve  Qoosebeny  bushes  from  the  attacks  of  Bull- 
finches, scatter  slacked  lime  on  them  freely  diiriiiK  a  driizling 
rain,  and  should  a  heavy  shower  follow  and  wash  off  some 
of  the  lime,  repeat  the  process. 
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I  liave  tried  cotton  and  threads  of  all  sorts  odA  colours, 
pieces  of  paper,  and  feathers,  &c.,  all  to  no  purpose,  but 
abra^ys  found  the  lime  effectual,  and  I  have  never  missed 
having  a  good  crop  of  Gooseberries  on  about  seven  hundred 
bushes,  except  when  they  have  suffered  from  late  frosts. 

Peas  and  Beans  matj  be  preserved  from  mice,  and  Badish 
and  all  kinds  of  Cabbage  seed  from  birds,  by  being  dipped 
in  moist  red  lead  before  they  are  sown. 

Bullfinches  live  on  the  buds  of  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
bushes,  all  kinds  of  Plums  and  Black  Thorn  buds,  and  on 
Larch  buds  during  the  autunm  and  winter.  What  do 
they  live  on  in  summer? — J,  S.  Kbnway,  Market  Qardcner, 
Batheaston. 


CACTACEiE  CULTURE. 

(ConeMI-edfnunipaife  70.)  • 

Iv  it  be  inconvenient  to  place  the  plants  in  July  in  a 
greenhouse  they  may  be  removed  out-doors  to  a  situation 
not  exposed  to  wind,  and  perfectly  open  to  the  south,  so 
that  they  may  receive  the  sun*s  rays.  They  are  best  placed 
about  a  foot  from  a  south  wall.  It  is  desirable  to  stand  the 
pots  cm  a  bottom  impervious  to  worms,  and  one  may  easily  be 
made  by  placing  an  inch  of  lime-ridcUings  on  the  soil  and 
beating  tnem  tirm  with  a  wooden  rammer,  and  another 
layer  of  the  same  made  firm  will  prevent  worms  effecting 
ah  entrance  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots.  If  worms  get 
in,  the  drainage  is  soon  choked,  the  soil  becomes  sodden,  ^e 
roots  gTQKiually  disappear,  the  wood  never  ripens,  flowers 
cannot  be  looked  for,  and  often  the  plant  dies.  Any  pot, 
therefore,  in  which  the  soil  remains  very  wet  for  weeks  with- 
out being  watered  must  have  the  drainage  examined,  the 
soil,  if  sour,  removed,  and  the  plant  carefully  set  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes, 
or  a  Httle  moss  may  be  put  between  them,  for  the  sun  not 
unfrequently  heats  them  and  destroys  the  roots. 

Whilst  out  of  doors  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
aft>out  the  plants  moderately  moist,  and  if  they  are  plunged 
t^ey  will  not  need  much  water,  in  fact  none  if  the  weather 
be  at  all  showery.  They  must  not  be  exposed  to  heavy 
dashmg  rains,  otherwise  they  are  sure  to  Eniffer :  therefore 
i^ey  ought  to  be  protected  from  these,  for  which  purpose  a 
hoarded  or  felt  roof  will  be  found  useful. 

In  September  remove  them  into  a  greenhouse,  and  place 
ia  a  Hght  airy  situation.  They  must  not  be  huddled  toge- 
ther in  a  comer,  nor  kept  in  the  darkest  and  veiy  worst 
situation  the  structure  af^rds.  Such  positions  can  be  more 
advantageously  occupied  with  Begonias,  and  such  plants  as 
need  but  Kttle  light  in  winter ;  at  all  events,  it  is  the  worst 
place  for  Cacti  conceivable.  During  winter  they  will  not 
need  watering  more  than  once  a-week,  and  not  at  all  if  they 
be  on  a  moist  floor.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
suits  them  in  winter,  or  40^  as  a  minimum  and  50**  as  a 
maximum  from  fire  heat.  After  New  Yeur's-day  the  plants 
may  be  introduced,  a  few  at  intervals,  into  the  forcing- 
house,  or  any  house  ranging  from  50**  to  60°  with  fire  heat. 
Water  must  be  given  re^ilarly  twice  a-week  after  the  plants 
eihow  fbr  flower,  and  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure 
'#£11  materially  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers.  When  in 
bloom  they  may  be  removed  to  the  sitting  or  drawing-room. 
Inhere  the  grandeur  of  the  flowers  is  ^ghly  appreciated, 
and  more  than  compensates  for  the  little  trouble  b^towed 
im  their  cultivation.  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  the  Cacti 
Aane  not  fragrant ;  but  I  know  not  whether  that  is  not  an 
advantage,  for  plants  having  strong  scents  are  very  un- 
I^easant  in  rooms  where  the  inmates  are  not  of  a  strong  con- 
atitution.  Judging  from  their  effects  on  myself,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  powerfully-scented  flowers  are  prejudicial  to 
health  when  their  odour  is  long  inhaled. 

After  flowering,  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  heat  as  be- 
fore»  and  grown  on  untU  July,  when  they  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  greenhouse  or  out  of  doors,  as  circumstances  may  render 
advisable.  Prior  to  placing  them  in  heat  they  should  be 
potted;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  repot  them  eveiy  year, 
unless  large  plants  are  desired,  when  an  ftTi-nui^  potting 
and  copious  waterings  with  manure  water  during  the  period 
of  growth  will  insure  fine  annual  growths.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  object  is  to  keep  them  small,  prune  after  flower- 
ing, cutting  out  most  of  the  old  shoots,  so  that  there  may 


be  an  annual  Supply  of  yottujar  shoots  for  flowering  in  the  fo!^ 
lowing  season. 

Plants  not  placed  in  the  fordng-house  will  flower  in  the 
greenhouse  in  April  or  May.  They  "Will  require  to  be  kept- 
in  a  vinery  at  work  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  complete 
their  growth,  after  which  they  are  to  be  put  outside  or 
transferred  to  a  light  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  only  suited  for  the  tall  Cacti— i.  e,,  the 
flat-stemmed  and  the  triangular,  and  of  which  the  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  crimson  to  rose,  jank,  oreaony  white,  4c. 
These  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  various  periods.  Plants 
which  are  required  to  flower  in  September  are  placed  in  a 
forcing-house,  ranging  from  55*  to  GO",  in  the  first  week  in 
December,  and  receive  very  little  water  the  first  fortnight, 
the  quantity  being  graduiJly  increased  as  they  advance  ki 
growth.  All  the  young  shoots  are  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
February,  and  these  soon  become  mature ;  for  alter  8topping» 
the  supply  of  water  is  gradually  decreased  until  they  become 
quite  dry,  which  is  done  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  into  a 
state  of  rest.  In  March  they  are  placed  in  a  cool  but  not 
shaded  situation  in  the  greenhouse,  keeping  them  dry  at 
the  roots ;  and  in  the  first  week  in  August  they  are  replaced 
in  the  stove,  and  duly  watered  as  they  come  into  flower. 

For  flowering  in  August  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  stove 
in  the  first  week  in  January,  treating  them  the  same  a« 
those  for  September  bloom,  only  they  are  put  a  fortnight 
later  in  the  greenhouse  to  rest,  and  again  removed  to  the 
stove  in  the  last  week  in  July. 

Those  flowering  in  August  have  the  shoots  perfectly 
ripened,  and  are  put  to  rest  in  the  greenhouse  in  October. 
These  flower  again  in  the  spring.  Those  flowerine  in 
September  will  also  flower  in  spring,  and  m»j  be  had  ill 
bloom  a  month  later  by  placing  them  in  heat  a  montii 
after  the  first  batch,  which,  if  introduced  into  the  stove  in 
the  last  week  in  January,  will  flower  in  March  j  the  others^ 
consequently,  would  flower  in  the  end  of  ApriL' 

If  plants  with  weU-ripened  shoots  be  placed  in  a  house 
having  the  temperature  above  named  in  the  miiUle  of 
Januaiy  they  wul  come  into  bloom  in  the  beginning  oC 
March.  If  these  plants  are  removed  to  the  sitting  or  tokw- 
ing-room  to  bloom,  they  must  be  kept  in  heat  for  a  month 
af&r  flowering  in  order  to  ripen  the  young  wood  and  di^ 
up  the  moisture,  the  watering  being  gradually  diminished 
until  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  rest.  They  *re  then 
placed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  will  flower  again  m  October 
if  placed  in  heat  flve  weeks  prior  to  that  period.  If  naore 
plants  be  introduced  in  the  middle  of  February  they  will 
flower  in  the  end  of  April,  and  if  then  pruned^  dried,  and 
put  to  rest  they  may  be  seen  blooming  again  in  November* 
Plants  thus  treated  are  potted  at  all  seasons  just  as  they 
require  it,  always  taking  care  to  drain  well,  so  that  the 
manure  water  may  pass  rapidly  off,  for  thev  should  be  sup* 
plied  with  weak  manure  water  at  every  alternate  wateriMr 
after  the  flower-buds  appear  until  the  process  of  drying-oK 
commences,  when  wat^  only  is  employed. 

The  above  mode  of  cultivation  may  by  some  be  considered 
troublesome;  but  superior  growth  and  abundance  of  bloom, 
never  yet  were  haa  without  extra  .care,  and  plante  are 
superior  or  indifferent  flowering  just  ^  they  receive  good  or 
bad  treatment.  I  have  had  plants  of  Epiphyllum  speciosum 
and  £.  Jenkinsoni  producing  one  hunared  Uossoms  each  tk% 
two  years  old,  and  at  three  years  they  produced  between 
two  and  three  hundred.  In  1852  I  ^w  a  plant  of  £.  Kus* 
sellianum  on  a  Pereskia  stem,  three  years  from  the  grall^ 
and  it  measured  2  feet  6  inches  through,  and  had  no  less 
than  three  hundred  blooms  upon  it,'  and  a  finer  spedm^n 
for  dinner-table  deccnration  could  not  be  wished  ior>  nor« 
indeed,  for  any  decorative  purpose  whatever.  The  plant*, 
however,  had  been  inarched  and  was  a  good  i>lant  to  bepn 
with.  It  received  the  ord^iary  heat  of  a  vinery  after  flower* 
ing  until  the  Grapes  were  ripe,  when  it  was  removed  to  th% 
greenhouse  and  Kept  there  near  the  glass  and  dry  nntit 
March,  when  it  was  placed  in  the  vinery  and  came  int(^ 
bloom  in  April.  It  was  potted  in  sandy  loam  with  pieces  cf 
charcoal  intermixed. 

This  mode  of  treatment  must  not,  however,  be  practised 
with  the  smaller-growing  kinds,  bein^  as  already  statec^ 
only  suited  for  the  vigorous  and  free-Uk>oming  sorts.  The 
smaller  species  of  Majnmillarias,  Echinocactu8»  &e.>  re<|iiire 
a  freer  soil,  and,  to  do  them  full  justice,  more  HbenJ  trest* 


growinK, 
id  gentle 


And  then  oopioaa  supplies  maj  be  afforded  and  gentl 
■jTingiugB  OT0rb«td  ereij'  Butmj  afteraooa.  Tlie  atmo- 
^h«re  uionld  at  all  timea  be  tept  moist.  Air  must  be 
given  early,  and  tbe  boose  dosed  by  3  p.m.  .  Tbej  ikoi^  be 
abaded  &om  bright  son,  fbr  strong  ana  at  tbis  stage  tends 
to  cause  maturation,  instead  of  whicb  the  object  now  aougbt 
fbi  is  giowtb.  Continue  tJus  treatment  nnm  tbe  middle  of 
Jul; ;  then  gradually  haiden  them  so  as  to  be  dried  off  by 
the  end  of  Aoguat,  irhen  they  should  be  placed  in  a  light 
airy  sitaatjon  in  a  warm  gremhonso,  wbere  they  must  be 
oaraAillj  watered,  giving  no  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
them  &eah.  By  tbia  treatment  thej  grow  amazingly, 
making  mora  prc^rass  in  one  season  thaji  they  can  do  in  a 
lifetime  when  starved  on  shelves  in  OMuervatoriea  and  cool 
^;M«nhoaBe8.  The  latter  mode  ot  treatment  is  merely  b:eep- 
lag  them  ahva,  and  shows  "the  extraordinary  powers  thoaa 
plants  pouesa  of  fitting  themselves  to  circumstances. 

Now  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
order  Cactacesa  ai«  natives  of  tbe  toc^cs.  and  so  cannot  be 
■tiwed  into  growing  and  flowering.  They  may  and  do 
flower  in  a  cottage  nuidow ;  but  does  it  not  t&ke  seven  years 
fi)r  them  to  grow  and  to  matnre  that  growth  before  they 
will  flower  f  It  is  possible  to  grow  them  in  a  greenhouse  or 
ixmserratory ;  but  yon  mnat  not  expect  them  to  advance 
Binch,  and  if  they  flower  onoe  before  tbe  three  score  years 
Aud  ten  ate  past  1m  satisfied.  In  soch  ntuations  tbey  should 
be  potted  in  April,  be  oaiefiilly  yet  moderately  supplied  with 
water  whilst  growing,  and  vei?  oarefiillf  indeed  in  winter, 
wiving  no  more  Uimi  is  sufficient  to  Tnaintain  vitality. 
iboiMant  light  and  close  proximity  to  the  glass  are  essential 
at  all  seaaons.  The  situation  should  also  oe  &ee  &om  drip, 
and  there  most  be  a  fair  amount  of  ventilation. 

I  win  make  some  observations  now  on  their  treatment 
where  there  is  a  house  specially  devoted  to  them.  The 
lemarks  as  to  potting  and  other  details  i^ply  equally  in  this 
as  in  other  cases.  It  will  be  borne  in  mmd  that  tiie  more 
tender  kinds  occupy  the  pit,  the  leas  tender  the  front,  ends. 
and  back  stages,  and  the  young  or  hardier  lands  the  shelves. 
Here  theysbould  be  potted  iSenever  they  commence  flow- 
ing ;  but,  as  a  graiereJ  mle,  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Water 
vul  than  be  more  oopioualy  given;  and  whim  growth  has 


r  ooKDMBoad  tto  aofl  is  ts  ba  k^t,  oonatanUy  moisb 
in  addition  to  syringing  overhead  on  fine  dus,  the  at- 
.  jhere  should  t>«  k^t  mcoBt  ij  nriiwfaig  ttie  waSt, 
floors,  ftCq  nisht  and  jaartaag.  i.  brbft  beat  dmnld  W 
maintained  of  6S^  by  niriit  uid  7S^  by  day,  with  a  rise  of 
IO?to2CKwiUiannandabnndanoeofaii'.  By  July  the  phats 
will  have  made  oonsideraUe  gzoWih ;  the  lights  n  ilie  bODae 
may  tiien  be  taken  off.  The  plants  win  ttiiis  re<wve  tbe 
benefit  of  dews  and  gentle  {lowers  of  rain ;  but  should 
heavy  rains  occur  the  Sgfata  must  be  put  on.  It  would  sjao 
be  advisable  to  replace  these  in  wti^  weather.  By  thus 
taking  off  the  lights  the  plants  receive  more  light,  aiid  the 

f&tle  rains  and  daws  are  abeorbed  bj  them,  for  Caotaoca, 
xax  pessuaded,  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  support 
from  the  atmosphere  in  their  native  country,  or  drink  m  at 
night  the  evening  dew.  and  are  thus  enabled  to  bear  the 
intclue  diySMS  to  which  they  are  subjected;  but  however 
this  may  be,  plants  exposed  in  sunuDer  attain  a  fulness  of 
their  parts  which  they  never  obtain  without  this  exposnre. 
In  September  when  the  nights  are  becoming  frosty  the  lights 
are  put  on,  and  &om  that  time  onwards  throng  the  winter 
tbe  plants  are  but  sparing  supplied  witb  wat^r,  tjie  tcsK- 
perature  being  kept  at  frtmi  G0°  to  €0°,  a  few  d^^rees  more  cr 
less  as  tbe  state  of  the  weath^  m^  dateimine.  Air  ahonU 
be  given  on  all  ffivourable  occanons,  and  in  no  way  mnst  tJie 
roof  be  made  opaque,  or  the  light  diminished  by  creepen 
up  tbe  rafters.  Tbe  air  of  the  house  shonM  be  kmit  diy  fM. 
winter.  Such  are  my  ideas  of  a  Cactus-boose.  There  max 
be  readier  means  of  growing  them,  of  which  I  shall  be  ^lal 
to  hear  through  the  columns  of  this  Journal. 

Many  of  tl^  Qimily  i»oduce  fruit  easily  b;  impregnatioa, 
and  in  this  way  some  desirable  varieties  miriit  be  t£tadned. 
Towards  spring  when  the  frmt  becomes  shrivelled  the  seeds 
may  be  taken  out  and  sown  in  a  pan  filled  with  suidjr 
loam  and  peat,  covering  them  lightly  with  sand,  aad  thek 
plunging  the  pan  in  a  hotbed.  If  the  soil  be  kept  moiA 
the  ^ants  will  appear  in  a  month.  Tley  may  then  be  grown 
on  in  the  stove,  potted  when  large  enou^,  and  when  UtCJ 
have  taken  good  root  treated  as  eetablished  plants. 

Cuttings  strike  readily  if  taken  off  about  Sinches  in  length, 
placed  on  a  shelf  for  a  few  days  to  heal  over  tbe  wounds, 
and  then  potted  singly.  Be  cautious  not  to  overwater 
them.  Uanimillarias  ore  best  inoreased  by  oflsets,  with 
which  the  plants  are  studded.  Opontaaa  are  propagated  bl 
taking  off  the  branches  at  a  joint  and  plaongoie  outtingBon 
a  shdf  before  they  axe  inserted  in  tiie  soil,  wfaen  Vbtf  ttxm 
root.  Pereskias  etnbe  readily  from  onttings,  and  these  in 
grown  on  for  two  or  three  years  nntal  tiieyaie  stcong  enoogli 
fyt  stocks  on  whidi  to  gnat  Epiph^huns.  They  are  gmftaA 
in  the  i^aug,  no  opemlion  being  mote  easily  perfomed: 
it  is  simply  putti^  in  a  yom^  bnaeh  of  Qie  desit«d  kind 
by  whip  or  tongoe  grafbag.  and  coating  the  ■gnAet.  put 
with  clay  to  keep  out  the  air.— G.  Asvbt. 
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WrecMon  qf  tte  IFind.~Fiwn  tiu«e  daily  observations 
^twd<refaoim). 


-In  north  aspect,  4  feet  above 
Bsrmwtn-. — Observations  at  S  a-w.  and  at  8  i 

ment  10  feet  above  mean  sea  leveL 

BoMfHoge  9  inches  above  the  gronnd,  and 

the  mean  levd  of  tlie  sea.— Thi  Doctok'b  Boi. 


the  CTOund. 


What  is  the  beat  m&teriiil  (eoonoiii;,uid  doramSt^'edii'^  n 

Haawd),wtitlifeftdOTof"»i>rbOTg*ato-hmiMf ■■TIeofieretfl,:    ' 
'wI)aC'prci{>o)fticttB  of  IJnra  o^  ^veCVhich  are  to  1m  htd 
aeatatliBaa?'"''  - 

'  IiTMeUn^  m^  iaO^  boiler  ^  Siere  any  otj^cSoii  to'  the 
Sune,  Ac.,  vtef  pusiiiE  tilidM  tbe  boiler,  retoming'  over 
■tile  top  and  Mtia.tho  clumn^  to  be  in  front  over  the  stoke- 
lioleF  I  propOBa  to  hare  HOot-doora  at  the  bock,  sBd,  if 
■neowMif,  tocrmte  a  proper  drauglit  on  lifting  t^e  fires 
bf  hmnaag  a  litUe  stav  &  tjie  soot-hole.— Di  Foiz. 

\W«  gneWoB   taj  mnch  whether  concrete  ironid  aiot 
Jou*  ft)6T,  dnlMB  you  were  to  Toh  wftb  the  upper  part  of  it    fli*.] 


tBOT 

Atme 


DENDBOfilcitf  FABMEBn. 


ovate,  coBcaTG.  Sepals  Hpreadinc',  avate, 
fclmit, '  delicate  pale  '  rose.  Petals  lar^e, 
dmilar  in  colour,  oili&ted^  Lip  broad,  la- 
cUnitig  to  square,  cUwed,  cifiat«d,  blnnt, 
pale  straw  wiUi  de^  yeUow  blotch.  Coltnnit 

Teiy  slkort. 

ll  flitwets  in  llie'sto*re  doiiog' SDiy. 


SHBtTBBT  OAtCEOLAEIAS. 
CiLCIOLARUB  .are  wiongat  the  handsomest  of  scentleas 
flowers,  and  th$  coDBpicuousQess  of  their  AiaaslTe  flower- 
Iieod*  renders  them  highly  ornamental  when  planted  in  beds, 
Tibbon-boiders,  or  as  single  plants  in  mixed  flower-bordera. 
^ey  are  natives,  for  t^  most  patt,  of  Chili,  and  are  only 
fonnd  on  the  Soath  American  continent.  ]U!any  of  those 
now  in  coltivatioh  are  hybrids,  thongh  some  of  the  species 
are  still  grown.  lii  addition  to  their  contributing  to  flower- 
garden  qecor^oQ,  Uief  form  tuadsome  pot  pluits  for  the 
greenhouse  and  cofiservatoi?.      I  will,  therefore,   treat  of 

>ratfi>ii, — For  this  purpose  tliey  are 
e.    These  cuttings  are  taken  from 
le  shoots,  and  are  commonly  about 
iTiding  the  cattdn^  has  two  joints, 
1  the  growing  point  of  the  aboot 
I,  and  another   pair   below  them, 
jd,  and  the  portion  of  stem  imme- 
diatalj  below  tbem  cut  off,  it  is  not  only  the  proper  sort 
<k  cntting, '  but  ready  for  inserting  to  strike  root.    Tb» 
cutting  sbould  be  taken  &ots  the  least  succulent  shoots, 
(avoiding  strong  growtJiB),  and  such  as  are  moderately  vigor- 
ons  Ibr  the  kind-  ,  Cuttinga  from  gross  succnlent  growths 
flag  more,  and  are  more  liable  to  damp  off  than  those  taken 
frtmi  moderate  but  healthy-growing  plants.     They  ahoidd 
betaken  off  before  ibe  froet  kills  tba  bloom g  for  it  will  do 
this  before  it  kills  the  foliage.    No  particular  time  can  be 
given  for  this  operation.    It  may  be  done  from  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  the  middle  of  November. 

The  best  place  for  the  cuttinga  is  a  pit  or  frame,  and  if 
thieve  be  a  hot-water  pipe  in  it  it  will  be  of  aesistanoe  in 
excluding  ftost  and  causing  a  cirrailation  of  ajr  in  close,  wet, 
foggy  weather.  Provide  ^tod  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  or  frame,  and  on  that  plaoe  about  6  inchee  or  so  of  rough 
ashes ;   t^en    ay  on  C  inches  of  soil  consisting  of  rather 


light  loam,  fresh,  and  by  all  means  sweet,  and  leaf  manlc^ 
two-tltirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of  the  latter.  Cover 
the  surface  with  about  half  an  inch  of  silver  aa^  Wliex 
thus  prepared  the  surfiice  of  tbe  soil  diould  be  about  1  foot 
3  inches  from  tlie  glass.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  moderatdr 
moist  condition  when  pot  in,  and  only  a  gentle  vratoring 
is  needed  after  the  cuttings  are  inserted  to  settle  the  aatth 
about  them.  Make  holm  witb  a  dibber  little  thickw;  titim 
the  stem  of  the  cutting  3  inches  apart  every  way,  and  intg 
theaa  drop  or  put  the  cuttings,  letting  tbe  lowert  leaves 
rest  on  the  sand.  Having  put  in  Uie  whole,  wat^  genUr 
through  a  fine  rose ;  and  we  nave  a  cutting  resting  with  its 
base  on  sand  end  tlie  stem  surrounded  by  the  same,  th* 


JWWWJIL  or  ^fiCWBttKnJMrtJM  AJTD  COTTJLGl:  ^t4M)mnBB.         T  »afcr»fy  %  «•». 


were  much  Iftzgcs;  and  equally  weU  oolonred  with  liiofte 
0n  Hr.  PeMcrn'B.  As  regBrded  flacroor  there  wu  Httie 
differanee  between  then.  Hr.  TSBieaj,  of  ll^e&ack,  sest 
'bondiee  of  Blaelc  iiksaate,  Bbick  Tr^wili,  and  a  seedling 
from  BaarbaroBsato  oompaxe  wit^  the  new  Black  Hambmsha. 
l%e  Wtuk  Tt^^,  which  is  the  same  as  Fraidrairthal,j^ 
Urge  berries,  very  ilesfay,  and  mndi  sfarireHed ;  the  flsroar 
was  sweet  and  dddcims.  The  Black  AHoante  was  a  Sttfe 
bnt  not  much  riiriTdled,  and  the  flaroiir  was  grocd.  ne 
Baibarossa  seedling  was  deddedly  better  in  flavotir  tifaan 
^  Alicante.  It  hm  a  rety  dose  resemblance  to  13ie  pasaaalt 
Basbarossa-— so  close,  indeed,  that  the  difference  is  not  tcEa- 
tinraidtabk,  evidently  showhig  how  fixed  a  variety  the 
Baroarossa  is  by  reprodacing  nsdf  from  the  seed  in  the 
same  way  as  Chassebu  Htoqti^  ttoscat  of  Alexandria,  asl 
some  others  do.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion  Hmt,  adt- 
withBtanding  the  great  ridiAess  and  sugary  flaronr  <^  the 
Black  Trip<%,  Ihey  did  net  possess  the  fredi  **  grapl^* 
flavour  of  the  new  HacBibargfas. 

Hr.  Fleming,  of  Cliveden,  sent  very  nioe  bundiee  t>f  Bar- 
baroesa,  and  of  Oldaker's  West* s  St.  Peter's,  botti  wdl 
cdoared ;  but  the  flavour  of  Oldaker's  Wesf  s  St.  Petei^ 
was  decide^  superior  to  that  of  BacbaiOBsa.  l%ese,a]80, 
were  sent  flxr  oomnarison,  but  all  these  long-hanging  sorts 
oertaiidy  lack  tite  nne  fresh  flavour  whidi  Ibe  new  wafffi 


required  i^  oonsiderable  amount  of  care  and  trouble.  I  am 
petffbotfy  saMflftsd,  that  wMhetit'piv^tectiiM^  the  npright  board 
SBod  i^an  fttitA,<a]iiat1eaatanatof  l£eToc(  iootddntft, 
nvflShvudhaivteve,  keepinit«u(&afix»t  as  we  had  in  1860 
«sd  1861, tetthatt  it  conM be donewiCh two  stoves.  Imeed 
«ay  mothlnf^f  what  may%e  ^dooae  by  a  small  boiler  placed  on 
^e  top  t»f  ft;  because,  though  pretty  weU  assured  of  what 
tooodd  be  drae,  I  am  net  in  a  positdon  to  try  it. 

I  should  Uketo  knew  how  13ie  Stove  of  "A.  B.^'  is  placed, 
file  «^yB  the  air  is  heated  only  6  i<Bet  on  each  side  of  it. 
37ow,  if  I  hwe  a  small  Are  on,  you  know  it  as  soon  as  you 
«!pen^flie4oor  at  either  end,winoh  is  dose  to  ihe  bade  of  the 
liooBe.  In  waBcrng  along,  you  can  discern  but  little  £i!^ence 
in  temperature,  and  when^I  suspended  three  thermometers, 
one  near  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle,  they  differed  much 
less  than  could  have  been  expected.  I  foreet  exactly  how  \ 
little.  Perhi^s  the  wall  hdps  this.  I  reooUect  poiuring  a 
little  water  en  the«tcve  when  hot,  to  oonvince  a  sceptic  how 
hot  air  dfflbses  itself  The  morning  being  calm,  the  heated 
-vaponr  soon  passed  like  a  doud  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
liouse  to  the  extreme  ends,  and  then  retiuiied  along  the 
lower  part  txr  front  of  the  house. 

Koch  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  both  by  iron  and 
tnick  stoves  inside  houses,  by  taking  a  pipe  or  a  flue 
from  them  to  any  length  in  a  horizontal  position,  if  that 
horizontal  pipe  does  not  go  into  a  high  chimn^.  For  stoves 
Sn  general,  2  fset  is  long  enough  to  a  horizontal  pix>e,  if  the 
chlumev  a  not  more  tiian  8  or  10  feet  in  hei^t.  Iliey 
would  aQ  draw  better  if  the  pipe  went  perpendicular  at  once, 
Imt  then  the  draught  might  be  too  strong  for  our  puiposes, 
though  that  could  be  r^^nlated  by  the  ash-pan  or  a  damper. 
Our  ezperimental  stove  once  was  honoured  to  stand  in  an 
^ttlrance  hail,  and  it  had  then  some  15  feet  of  horizontal 
^pteg,  but  this  entered  into  one  of  the  loft^  dnmneys  of , 
<lhe  mansion,  anid  there  waA  no  lack  of  draught.  I  And 
lOur  7  feet  of  horizontal  piping  is  rather  too  much,  and  I 
uuvboo  mnting  the  stove,  so  as  to  take  the  pipe  mere  from 
ike  Mrizovftal,  as,  if  a  fire  is  lighted  for  the  first  time  after 
Mvecal  wedcs,  the-smeke  is  apt  to^)ome  baokontheflr«man , 
l»rfove  4he  sbuve  gets  hot  w«  cbviate  all  this  disagree-  \ 
«jUeness  by  just  moving  the  iron  plaA)e  outside  ali«ady  ^ 
valBWed  t»,  and  placing  a  handftd  of  iigbted  shavings  or 
«trvw  in  the  ceespod-Hke  place,  whidi  dms  and  warms  the 
•eUnuwy,  and  th^  is  no  smoke  then  that  comes  bcusk  from 
4he«teve. 

I  iMuUoa  this  little  matter  more  particulariy,  because 
I  klDw  «f  seyeial  cases  where  iron  «tove8  and  bnck  stoves, 
HHiwiilaHy  inode  heiMes,  could  not  be  worked  satisfactorily, 
l>ecasMe  their  owners  wi&  pardonable  economy,  wished  to 
havie  a  hng  pipe  or  flue  nearly  horizontal  b^iore  rising 
jMcpeadicularly,  in  order  to  give  more  heat  to  the  hoose. 
fiMBe  stov«e  require  in  this  respect  different  treatment  from 
m  eoftwaon  fbmaoe  and  fluea  wi^  a  rather  high  chimney  at 
1the  «nd.  And  eoKoe  mere:  when  pipes  are  used  for  iron 
«t9ves,  ft  is  best  to  have  them  of  'Cast  iron  at  once.-— £.  F.] 


BOYAL  HOETICULTUHAL  SOCIETrS 
0(XMMITTEE.--JAin7ABT  29th. 

Fkuit  OoniTTSS.-*>A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee 
was  hdd  this  day,  Mr.  Wrench  in  the  chair.  In  the  class 
ibr  the  best  dish  of  Adams'  Pearmain  Apple,  Hr.  Spivey,  of 
Balfingbury  Place,  was  the  tmly  exhibitor ;  but  the  variety 
sent  was  Pearson's  Plate,  and  not  Adams*  Pearmain.  In 
Class  B,  to  Margil,  Mr.  Spivey  was  the  only  e^bitor ;  but 
the  fruit,  though  perfectly  sound  externally  and  of  a  beau- 
tiM  colour,  was  on  being  cut  found  to  be  decayed  at  Ihe 
core.  In  Class  C,  for  <3d  Nonpareil,  Mr.  Snow,  of  Wrest 
I^ark,  received  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Spivey  the  second. 
In  Classes  D  and  E  there  were  no  entries.  In  Class  F 
Mr.  Snow,  of  Wrest  Park,  exhibited  fine  lai^e  fruit  of  Berga- 
motte  Bsperen,  which,  however,  was  dendent  in  flavour, 
and  it  was  awarded  a  second  prize. 

In  Class  O,  for  the  best  dish  of  new  Black  Hamburg 
Chrapes,  Mr.  E.  Budd,  gardener  to  the  Eari  of  Damley, 
Cobham  HaU,  Kent,  received  the  first  prize ;  and  Mr.  John 

Pearson,  gasdener  to  Lord  Foley,  Worksop  Manor,  received  I      -uult.  .ruxiu  xw^raot  i^m^vu^^   w  ».  w.  ..a>^«».»^«u,  *»^*s 
the  second  prize.     Both  were  very  exoeUent  examples  <rf  I  Hooley  House,  Coubdon,  Surrey,  sent  a  flne  dish  of  teced 


Mr.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Sn*  Henry  Meux*  at  Theoibaia^ 
Parl^  sent  a  splendid  bundi  of  Lady  Downes'  0rape,  per- 
haps one  of  the  best  we  hare  ever  seen  exhibited.  It  was  as 
larffe  as  a  very  large  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  long 
and  tapering,  with  two  very  large  shoulders.  Thia  was 
awarded  a  oertificate  of  commendMon. 

Mr.  B.  8.  Williams,  of  Paradise  Nursery,  HoQowaiy,  ex- 
hibited a  flne  bundi  of  the  Bcyal  Vineyard  <3Tape,  the 
flavour  of  which  appears  to  dev^epe  itself  t^  leoger  ft 
hangs.  On  this  occasion  a  decided  Muscat  flavour  was  a^ 
parent,  and  the  sugary  flavour  was  more  devdoped  than  we 
have  ev^  found  it.  This  evidealiy  a(ppears  to  be  a  lake- 
hanging  'Grape;  the  berries  were  quite  plum|>,  and  dtowet 
no  signs  of  shriveling,  and  ISn  Barbaroesa  and  all  &e 
late  varieties,  its  flavour  appears  ift>t  to  be  developed  tfl 
late  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Spivey,  of  Hallingbuxy  Place,  near  Bishop  Storttod, 
sent  thhrty-three  dishes  of  as  many  varieties  of  Apples,  ^f^aoy 
were  aU  correctly  named,  except  one  called  Winter  Peaiteaa, 
a  green  Apple,  which  could  not  be  identified.  For  this  ooQeo- 
tion  Mr.  Spiv^  was  awarded  a  certifieate  of  conunenda- 
"tion. 

Mr.  Blvers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  spedmens  of  Bet 
Baldwin,  Ladies'  Sweetingi  Jonathan,  and  Mdon  Applet^ 
aH  of  which  are  American  sorts,  but  grown  in  the  open  air 
at  Sawbridgewoith.  Tbiey  weve  beauttfhHy  odoured,  and 
highly  ornamental  He  also  sent  another  cafled  ABen^ 
Everlasting,  an  Irish  Apple  of  medium  size,  flat  and  aa- 
gular,  and  with  an  excellent  flavour.  It  is  a  very  late 
keeper,  and  will  prove  a  useftd  variety. 

Dr.  Sankey,  of  Hanwell,  sent  a  seedling  kitchen  ApoH 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  same  in  a  cooked  state ;  Mtt 
the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  tiiongh  a  good  kitdieli 
Apple,  the  fiMt  of  its  cocking  of  a  br<^mish  colour  de- 
tected from  its  merit. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Alleyne,  of  Bidcmansworth,  sent  three  ecrts 
of  seedling  Apples,  ndther  of  which  was  considered  to 
possess  any  merit  superior  to  many  others  in  cultivatioiB. 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  exhibited  a  fine  larve  moedSkag 
kitchen  Apple  raised  by  Mr.  Joy,  of  Boondw^  Paxk, 
Devizes,  and  which  has  been  caBed  Boundway  Magnun 
Bonum.  It  is  roundish  ovate,  ribbed  towards  the  ej% 
greenish  yeUow,  witii  a  few  brdcen  streaks  of  red  on  one 
side.  It  is  remaricably  sdid  and  heavy ;  and  the  fiavour, 
even  as  a  dessert  Apple,  is  not  to  be  despised.  It  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  specimens  of  Tange- 
rine Oranges,  which  were  well  grown,  highly  T^>ened,  utd' 
of  which  tiie  fiavour  was  very  fine.     He  also  sent  some 
specimens  of  the  Maltese  Egg  Orange,  whidi,  however,  were 
not  quite  ripe. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  gardener  to  J.  C.  PickersgiB,  Bsq, 
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Tomatoes,  TfMch  wefe  &wsrd6d  a  oortifioate  of  o^mmenda- 
tioiL. 

Mr.  Bndd,  gardener  to  Lord  Damloy,  Cobliam,  sent  ^e- 
oimens  of  a  tine  vari^y  of  Beet,  which  has  been  grown  at 
that  plaoe  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  which  never  shows 
any  disposition  to  degenerate  or  "sport."  It  is  a  very 
exc^ent  Beet ;  but  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  h 
is  rather  too  like  Castdnaudary  to  be  considered  a  distinct 
variety. 


THE  WEATHER  OF  1863  EST  LAJNTCASHIEE. 

January. — This  was  a  ve^  mild  damp  month.  The  mean 
temperature  was  40.65°.  The  lowest  temperature  during 
the  month  waa  23°,  and  on  seven  days  only  was  it  below 
freezing.  The  amount  of  rain  was  3.83  inches,  being 
1.35  inch  above  the  average ;  it  fell  on  twenty  days.  Th£ 
large  amount  of  rain  was  a  very  great  contrast  to  January 
1861,  when  only  0.29  inch  f<^  This  month  and  the  pre^ 
vious  December  were  so  remarkably  mild  that  all  the 
spring  flowers  were  m^  bloom.  The  prevailing  winds  were 
from  the  S.W. 

FxBauABT. — ^The  temperature  of  this  month  was  remark- 
ably high,  averaging  no  less  than  41.14^,  and  it  was  only 
twice  below  freezing,  on  the  11th  and  2$th,  and  then  only  2**  of 
frost;  vegetation,  consequently,  was  very  forward.  Thiisand 
the  three  following  months  were  very  dry.  The  amount  of 
rain  was  only  1.01  inch,  whidi  fell  on  fourteen  days.  The 
prevailing  winds  were  from  the  S.W. 

Mabch. — The  mean  temperature  was  42.82*^,  which  is 
above  the  average.  The  amount  of  rain  was  only  0.94  inch, 
which  foil  on  fourteen  days,  and  was  the  least  quantity  of 

am<mth  in  the  year,  ana  a  great  contrast  with  the  year 
re,  when  3.11  inches  fell  in  March.  The  ground  having 
b^esk  so  very  fiivourable  for  the  reception  of  se^is,  vegetation 
was  progressing  very  rapidly.  The  previailing  winds  were 
from  the  N.W.  and  S. 

Apbhi. — ^This  was  a  very  dry  warm  month>  the  mean 
temperature  being  49.8^,  or  nearly  4^  above  the  average,  and 
it  was  the  warmest  April  we  have  had  for  many  years.  Vege- 
tation showed  the  effects  of  the  warmth,  aiid  was  lookuig 
I  vezy  luxuriant.  The  amount  of  rain  was  only  1.17  indi,  or 
about  half  the  average  quantity ;  it  fell  on  ten  days.  The 
pzevailingwinds  were  from  the  N.W.  and  S.W. 

MAT.-^This  was  the  first  month  that  the  temperature  was 
balow  the  average,  but  it  was  a  very  dry  month.  The  mean 
temperature  was  &2f*,  and  the  amount  of  rain  'was  only 
1.3S  inch,  which  £aU  on  ten  days,  and  was  a  very  great 
ooBtrast  with  May,  1868,  when  there  fell  as  much  as  during 
the  last  three  months.    The  prevailing  winds  were  from  tlie 

aw. 

Jxjvm. — ^This  was  a  very  wet  cold  month,  and  vegetation 
received  such  a  check  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
later  than  the  av^age.-  Bain  feU  on  every  day,  escept 
tvo»  from  the  5th  to  the  22nd,  wh^i  we  were  blessed 
witili  six  fine  days,  which  imiw)ved  the  gloomy  prospects 
of  the  hay  harvest.  It  rained  <m  ^ghteea  days,  the  amount 
beixi^  no  lees  than  4.11  inches,  or  nearly  as  mudi  as  in  the 
previous  four  montiis.  The  mean  temperature  was  cmly  50.53^ 
or  about  9^  below  the  average,  and  it  is  niany  years  since 
the  temperature  of  June  was  so  low.  The  prevaUing  winds 
were  frcmi  the  W. 

JjTLY, — ^The  temperature  was  again  below  the  average, 
b«tit  was  the  driest  JvHy  we  have  had  for  a  number  ^ 
years.  Bain  fell  on  two  days  only  before  the  18th,  and  from 
tlie  5th  to  the  15th  was  the  only  hot  summer  weather  we 
had  dnrmg  the  year.  The  hay  harvest  was  secured  in 
splendid  condition,  but  the  crops  general]^  were  light.  The 
mean  toaperature  was  58.53**.  The  amount  of  rain  wae 
<NB]|y  1.29  inch,  and  it  f^  <m  eight  days,  whieh  was  the  least 
manber  of  days  <m  which  rain  fell  in  any  month  during  the 
year.  The  prevailing  point  from  which  the  wind  blew  was 
tkeN.W. 

Auover. — 'Hie  mean  temperature  was  again  below  the 
anerage^  being  59.48^  Bain  fell  on  twenty-two  days  the 
ameost  bdng  3.77  inches,  which  is  the  greatest  amount 
that  haa  fi^U^  in  August  since  1860^  when  it  ramed  on 
twenty-five  days,  the  amount  being  5.33  inches.  The  pre- 
vailing winds  were  from  the  W.  and  S.W. 
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8xFTEKBva.**-This  waa  a  very  eokl.  vet  wmaaAkm  and  tlMI 
com  harvest  was  vexy  indifferentiiy  seouzed  in  maayef  ikm 
northern  counties.  Bain  feU  <hi  twenty«two  days  tbe  aaMimt 
being  no  less  than  5.02  inches,  which  is  the  largeait  qnaiitk^ 
collected  in  any  month  during  the  year  er  in  SepfUnber  |^ 
a  great  number  of  years.  The  mean  tempevature  waa  ojbHj 
4Q.39,  or  about  7^  below  the  average.  The  perefvaOiBg'wiada 
were  from  the  W. 

OcTOBSs. — ^This  was  also  a  cold  wet  moBth»  the  meam 
temperature  being  46.13°,  or  about  4^  below  the  avenge. 
It  rained  on  twenty  days,  the  amoast  being  4.31  ineiMt. 
The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  W.  and  SJS. 

NovsMBEB. — ^This  was  a  mild  month  and  a  great  oontKaet 
to  November  1862.  The  mean  teni^>eiature  was  41M<». 
The  amount  of  rain  was  2.62  inches,  which  fell  on  fe«z4een 
days.    The  prevailing  winds  were  from  the  S.W. 

I>xcsxBxa. — This  was  again  a  remarkably  mild  meatb* 
the  mean  temperature  being  4U3^  We  read  of  Sferawbeoiea 
being  gathered  and  of  quantities  in  bloom ;  and  at  Malvern 
a  beautiful  bouquet  of  flowers  was  gathered^  oompoeed  of 
Verbenas,  double  Daisies,  Boses  of  various  kind8»  Ger»> 
niums,  common  Marigold,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  all  grown  in  the 
open  air;  and  in  Berwickshire,  "Jasper  Standstill"  "Qolr 
lected  eighty-five  species  and  varieties  of  flowers  (all  grown 
in  the  open  air)  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  amongst 
which  were  Polyanthus,  Verbenas,  Cowslips,  Stocks*  Violets^ 
Marigolds,  Anemones,  Picotees,  Mignonette,  Candytuft^ 
Virg^inian  Stocks,  Boses  of  various  kindig.  Daisies,  Primroses, 
Fuchsias,  WaUfiowers,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  ^.  Honey  bees 
were  busy  collecting  feriaa;  and  a  strange  visitant  at  this 
season  of  the  year-— no  other  than  a  wasp  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous, stung  a  woman  that  was  employed  in  a  warehouse. 
The  amount  of  rain  was  2.70  inches,  which  fell  on  fourteen 
days.  The  prevailingwinds  were  from  the  W. — Wif .  Casx, 
Clayton  VetUf  Newton  ffetdh,  near  Manchetier. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

EITOHSK  ejLanxET. 
Ws  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  cultivate 
the  soil  with  the  view  of  receiving  an  adequate  return  Pxt 
the  labour  bestowed  up<m  it,  that  a  thoroughly  efiieient 
system  of  drainage  k  the  basis  of  all  successfhl  cultivatloa* 
We  allude,  of  comrse,  to  soils  that  do  require  draining, 
because  some  do  not.  Cah^age,  fill  up  vacancies  in  the 
autumn  plantations;  also*  make  fresh  plantations  of  the 
autumn  sowing  if  necessary,  CwrroU,  make  another  sowinfl^ 
of  Early  Horn.  CatU'^Umers,  t^iose  under  hand-glaasea  and 
in  frames  to  be  folly  exposed  doring  tiie  present  mJH 
weather,  or  they  will  button-off  in  the  spring.  Ctiery,  sow 
seed  in  boxes,  and  place  them  in  heat  to  produce  plants  fer 
an  early  crop.  Peas,  if  the  soil  is  in  good  working  condrtMm 
put  in  now  ^e  first  |«inoipal  crops  oi  Dwarf  Marrow,  Vic- 
toria»  and  British  Queen,  in  ihe  open  quarters,  so^i^ 
Spinach  between  the  rows.  As  this  ground  comes  in  wefi 
for  Celery,  the  Peas  should  have  the  fim  width  of  6  feet  from 
row  to  row.  The  Spinach  will  come  off  in  time  fer  the 
trenches  to  be  made  for  Celery.  Poiatom,  where  there  is 
not  the  convenience  of  frames  or  pits,  plant  in  a  south 
border  for  an  early  crop.  Trapa  should  he  set  in  difterent 
parts  of  the  garden  to  catdt  naoc^  they  will  now  more 
readily  take  the  baits  than  they  w^  when  there  ie  other 
feed  fer  them. 

rLOWSS  OABDKK. 

In  planting  shrubberies,  those  trees  and  shrubs  which 
are  intended  to  remain  permanently  should  be  first  planted 
and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  walks  and  from  each  other 
as  not  to  interfere  with  either  the  one  or  the  other  fer  at 
least  ten  years;  this  would  aUow  many  of  them  to  attain  a 
large  sise,  and  to  develope  their  |»roper  characters.  The  in- 
tervening' spaces  may  be  filled  up  w^h  more  common  8orta» 
andas  tl^y  encroach  upon  those  that  are  intended  to  remain 
permanently,  they  s]M>uld  be  removed.  Such  trees  and 
shrubs  will  not  then  require  modi  pruning,  and  digging- 
about  their  roots  we  consid^  to  be  the  worst  practice  that 
can  be  adopted.  The  beauty  of  pleasure  grounds  is  muchi 
enhanced  by  a  close,  velvety  lawn.  It  often,  however, 
requires  muioh  trouble  to  effect  this  object.  On  rich  soils 
the  grosser  grasses  prevail,  and  are  difficult  to  eradicate  or 
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kwep'OBdef  i'Wbil«  on  wUs  natnwDy  pc^r.  anS  wlijch  haTe 
iMen  ftff  KMe  ttm«  tiiider  tlta  scjtha,  the  di^erent  kinds  of 
mMrts'-are  fbond  to  faicnase  m  a  majmei-  prctjadicial  to  the 
bettsrflort  of  lawn  graBSea.  Aa  the  present  ia  the  aeagon 
whenthe  jatimee  attain  their  ^eatest  perfection,  it  will  be 
fimnd  the-  best  tini6  t6  eradicate. them  also,  A  aharp- 
tooth^iMU'raledr  tight  drag  win  be  the  boat  implement 
forthia  pnrpoae,  worked  attfficiently  to  briog  ap  the  moaa, 
which  dfaoidd  be  cleared  off,  aAd  the  lawnleit  for  Some  time, 
when  a  second  operation  may,  peAaps,  be  neceseary.  In 
U&rtd)  aow  thickly  Shceps'  Feacue  Grass  and  Crested  Dog's- 
tail,  and  apfdy  a  dressing  of  aifted  linie  rubbiah  and  fresh 
Boil,  or  the  aoil  and  fine  bone  dnat,  which  with  occasional 
ri^linga  to  keep  the  land  firm,  wiU  toon  produce  a  good 
■ward.  Sow  hardy  annnalB  in  mild,  di;  weather  in  the 
open  ground  and  im  frameB,  for  transplanting.  Plant  Ane- 
jnonea  and  Bannnooluaes.  Protect  the  ohoice  autumn- 
planted  bulbs,  aa  Tulipa,  Hyacinths,  &o. 

The  pruning  and  nailing  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
AriricotB,  ma?  be  foUowed  up  with  vigour  and  perseverance 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  Wall  treea  of  any 
kind  that  are  getting  crowded  with  wood  near  the  top  of 
the  wall  should  bare  some  of  the  larger  branchea  headed 
back,  and  the  shoots  brought  down  lower.  Do  not  crowd 
tlie  centre  of  f^-trained  trees  with  too  much  wood,  that 
part  will  always  fill  up  enough. 

aauNHousi  mo  conbeevato&t. 
The  advantage  of  increased  solar  light  and  heat  will  be 
rendered  apparent  by  the  increased  brillimipy  of  colour  in 
the  flowers  and  depth  of  verdure  in  the  leaves,  provided  a 
judicious  admission  of  air  and  a  Just  proportion  of  other 
essentials  be  continued.  The  display  of  lowering  plants  in 
the  conservatory  may  receive  additions  from  various  quarters. 
The  stove  will  afford  the  beautiM  Euphorbia  jacquijtiffiflora, 
which  may  be  removed  without  irgnr;.  Fragrance  is  a 
quality  always  sought  for  in  flowers ;  the  most  striking  are 
too  often  deficient  in  that  charming  reoommendatiou.  In 
effecting  an  arrangement  this  must  not  be  forgotten.  How- 
ever humble  in  iwpearance,  the  modest  Yiolet  and  Migno- 
nette will  always  eie  valued  for  their  delicious  fragrance.  As 
the  genend  potting  aeaaou  is  approaching,  hare  everything 
in  readiness  to  commence  operations  wlienever  time  and 
the  state  of  the  plants  enable  you  to  begin.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  where  valuable  plants  aie  kept,  a.  stock  of  the 
various  kinds  of  soO  should  always  be  in  readiness ;  good 
sandy  yellow  loam,  peat,  sharp  sand,  rotten  leaves,  and 
dry  weU-rotted  cowdung,  are  all  necessaiy  ingredients 
one  form  of  compost  or  other.  Aa  it  is  not  good  practice 
water  heavily  immediately  after  potting,  sea  that  the  nx 
are  rather  more  moist  than  dry  when  turned  out  for  the 

aose.  Plants  should  likenise  never  be  potted  and  cut 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  heading-back  should  precede 
potting  by  a  sulBcient  length  of  time  to  enable  the  pl«it  to 
begin  a  fresh  growth. 

Make  a  hotbed  for  onttings  and  seeds  with  tormented 
dnD(>,  well  aweertaned.  Those  who  do  not  possesa  great 
accommodation  and  yet  are  expected  to  have  the  flower 
garden  very  gay  in  the  summer  and  autnmn  monthe.  may 
OO  a  great  dMi  with  a  small  snpply  of  fermenting  material, 
bj  making*  hotbed  in  the  following  manner : — Hark  off  the 
aixe  of  a  lingle-light-boi  on  the  ground;  Bx  a  stroBg  stake 
at  each  oomer,  the  stakes  to  be  3  feat  high  at  the  bock,  and 
2  feet  in6ont;  upon  these  make  a  platform  of  strong  slabs ; 
place  the  box  upon  it ;  form  a  lining  of  well-fermented  dung 
all  round  except  in  front ;  then  fill  up  the  chamber  below 
the  platform  with  hot  dung,  make  up  the  lining  in  front, 
and  fiU  up  the  box  to  within  6  inehea  of  the  glass  with  6ij 
leaf  aoil  or  old  tan.  It  will  be  ready  ia  a  couple  of  days  for 
the  cuttings  and  seed-pans  ;  when  the  heat  declines  open 
the  fr«nt  lining,  clear  out  the  chamber,  and  fill  it  a^ain  as 
befbre.  Make  a  sowing  of  Phloi  Dnimmondi,  and  place  it 
in  the  hotbed,  also  Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters,  and  other  half- 
hardy    annuals   for   early    blooming.     Pnt   in  cuttings   of 
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Almost  entirely  the  same  as  last  week.  Tumod  over  the 
ground  aa  opportunity  offered,  gave  abundance  of  air  to 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  BadiaheS.  ic,  and  stirred  the  ground 
a  little  with  a  pointed  stick.  Poisoned  and  trapped  mice 
which  had  shown  their  akill  on  Peas  and  in  nipping  out  the 
centre  of  young  Cauliflower  plants.  Trapped  also  two  or 
three  rata  which  have  a? ain  begun  to  make  their  appearance. 
Those  trapped,  poor  things !  had  been  allowed  to  pine  to 
death  before  being  found,  or  we  would  have  made  one  the 
scapegoat  to  frighten  off  the  rest  of  the  fraternity.  A 
number  of  years  ago  the  rata  grievouBly  perplexed  ua.  They 
attacked  the  Grapes  and  pulled  off  hundreds  of  Peaches, 
when  these  were  as  hard  almost  as  flints.  Just  securely 
stoned.  One  was  trapped  by  the  leg  at  last  and  only  slwhtly 
injured.  He  was  singed  with  a  little  lighted  straw  and  then 
daubed  in  several  places  with  coal  tar,  and  let  off  outside 
the  gardens ;  and  for  a  number  of  years,  though  near  the 
ftinn,  we  never  saw  a  trace  of  a  rat  in  the  garden. 

Commenced  collecting  a  lot  of  tree  leavea  now  that  shoot- 
ing game  is  over.  They  come  in  for  many  purposes,  from 
fermenting  heaps  on  to  leaf  mould;  but  on  the  whole,  if 
regaxded  only  in  the  light  of  manure,  they  would  be  a  very 
eipenaive  material,  if  all  the  trouble  of  rakmg  and  carting 
WOTC  duly  considered.  When  taken  half-rotted  to  the 
kitchen  garden,  if  they  do  not  produce  monstrous  vegetables 
in  aize,  they  generally  afford  those  that  are  sweet  and  well- 
tasted.  When  used  for  heating  purposes,  unless  well  fer- 
mented, they  are  almost  sure  to  give  you  a  harvest  of  small 
slugs.  Even  when  used  alone  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
them  previously  heated,  by  placing  them  over  and  inside 
of  a  heap  of  hot  fermenting  dung. 

Lately  we  have  been  rather  troubled  with  large  adder-like 
snails  and  slugs  of  various  sizes  on  the  Mushroom-beds, 
Some  fine  specimens,  as  large  as  the  pretence  for  hats  rfdch 
our  smart  joung  ladies  now  wear,  had  the  membranous 
part  nicely  scooped  out,  and  others  were  half  eaten,  whilst 
even  clusters  of  buttcns  did  not  escape  being  nibbled.  We 
generally  have  lesa  or  more  of  them  about  this  season 
every  year.  Wb  hardly  know  how  they  coilie,  whether  in 
the  earth  for  Khubarb  or  Sea-kale,  or  in  the  soil  used  fpr 
later  beds,  or  from  the  droppings  of  horsea,  which  in  winter 
are  sometimes  used  for  a  top-casing  after  spawning,  without 
being  at  all  heated  previously,  which  we  think  no  bad  plan 
for  good  Mushrooms,  though  we  are  rather  doublM  if  the 
enemy  are  not  thus  introdnced.  They  might  be  either  killed 
or  driven  off  by  a  good  heat,  though  that,  too,  would  drive 
off  some  of  the  most  nourishing  properties  of  the  manure. 
Come  how  they  may,  when  there  they  must  be  got  rid  irfby 
enticing  them'  to  congregate  together  by  greased  cabbage 
or  lettuce  leaves,  or  smoll  heaps  of  brewers'  grains,  md 
then  pickiUR  them  up  at  night ;  or  taking  a  lanthom  befiwe 
bedtime  and  carefully  eiainining  the  beds,  walis,  &c.,  and 
picking  up  all  that  con  be  aoen,  large  und  sinalL  We 
know  of  no  method  of  killing  them  in  the  beds  that  wonld 
not  also  hurt  the  Mushrooms.     Not  one  will  be  seen  during 


This  slug  pest  has  also  annoyed  us  with  some  Black 
Prince  StrawbeiTies  just  as  they  begin  to  colour.  The  plants 
are  at  the  back  of  a  narrow  pit,  and  there  is  a  narrow  deep 
path  at  the  back ;  and  thinking  that  they  mnst  have  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  crevices  of  the  jtath,  we  threw  some 
salt  along  it,  and  have  seen  no  marks  since.  The  pots  are 
set  on  a  thin  layer  of  moss,  and  we  were  a  little  doubtflil  of 
that,  though  we  could  find  no  traces  of  the  enemy  there. 
Fuchsiae  for  planting-out  in  jnne°  Shift  Petnniaa"  and  ]  To  make  sure,  however,  when  moss  is  thus  used,  or  where 
Verbenas  into  Wge  pots ;  placed  in  the  hotbed-frame  they  [  layers  of  turf  are  employed,  as  alluded  to  last  yet 
will  produce  a  auccession  of  cuttings  for  the  nort  two  i  be  well  to  place  the  moss  or  the  turf  in  a  1 
months.   Any  new  or  scarce  plants  of  which  your  stock  may  I  with  lime  water  aa  hot  as  it  could  be  used. 


r  the  turf  in  a  barrel,  and  soak 
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keeping  them  down,  if  not  whollj  eititp&ting  them.  The 
fint  is  cutting  IreaJ  into  tiun  slices,  tpieadiag  s  Uttle 
butter  on  one  piece,  powdering  it  with  ancnic,  putting  the 
two  Blioea  together,  and  then  breaking  then  into  pieces,  uid 
pladi^  these  in  the  driest  and  warmest  places.  We  have 
been  aasured  that  when  examined  by  a  light  at  night  not 
only  wouH  the  cricketa  be  seen  eating  the  baits,  but  the 
lively  and  active  ones  would  also  be  seen,  cannibal  fashion, 
attacking  and  caUng  the  sickly  and  tiie  dying.  The  other 
mode  wii£  sinkins;  a  bdl-glosa  level  with  the  esrtb,  ie., 
of  the  bed,  and  filling  the  glMS  nearly  half  full  with  treacle 
and  water.  Whenever  the  cricket  got  amongst  the  treacle 
be  was  done  for.  We  aUa  noticed  on  improvement  on  this ; 
A  small  straw  that  went  nearly  half  across  the  width  of  the 
glass  vae  fastened  by  a  pebble  close  to  the  outside.  It  was 
then  bent  repeatedly  over  the  rim  of  the  glass  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  flexible  buige.  A  little  treacle  was  stuck  on  the 
end  of  the  stem.  Wbilst  Mr.  Cricbet  marches  olon^  to  get 
at  It,  bis  weight  brings  down  the  straw  and  he  is  precipitated 
into  the  liquid,  the  straw  rising  sgoiu  ready  for  another  ad- 
venturer. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  new  enemy  bos 
begun  to  be  troublesome,  and  any  better  mode  for  destroying- 
cri'^kets  or  keeping  them  out  of  hothouses  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  many. 

Noticing  in  the  orchard-house  some  of  the  black  and 
brown  beetles  that  gave  us  such  annoyance  lost  year,  we 
chose  a  damp  dull  dav,  put  a  cloth  aloug  the  top  of  the 
hotise,  and,  as  we  hod  been  cutting  plenty  of  Lanrels,  had  a 
lot  of  leaves  and  shoots  roughly  tniused  —  pretty  well  a 
bazTOwload — and  used  them  for  smoking  the  houses,  taking 
core,  however,  that  no  flame  was  seen.  The  engine  was 
oaed  at  the  same  time  outside  over  the  glass,  tbe  water 
helping  to  fill  up  the  laps  of  the  open  glazing.  Next  morn- 
ing we  could  find  none  alive,  though  they  seemed  through  a 
gloss  to  be  fat  and  plump.  Unfortunately,  noit  day  was 
sunny,  so  we  were  obliged  to  give  air;  but  tbe  son  sbrivelled 
all  tbe  insects  we  could  see  into  Beeminsly  as  much  powder. 
If  tobacco,  some  two  or  three  pounds,  had  cost  as  little  as 
the  prunings  of  Laurels,  we  would  most  likely  have  preferred 
it,  as  giving  less  trouble.  We  should  like  to  give  another 
smoking  before  washing  and  painting,  as  emoke  penetrates 
everywhere,  even  the  sur&ce  soil  and  holes  in  walls,  &c., 
which  the  beat  and  most  careful  washing  might  miss.  ' 

For  Peaches  in  bloom,  coming  into  bloom,  Grapes  breaking, 
&C.,  see  list  week.  Went  over  the  late  Orapes,  picking 
a  few  berries.  The  heat  necessary  to  keep  out  frost  in 
late  severe  weather  has  done  them  do  good,  the  air  being 
rather  diy,  which  will  prevent  them  keeping  ao  loug  as  they 
otherwise  would. 

L  nXPABTKRlT. 


&&,  mttch  the 

Chrysanthemams  from  the  conservatory,  tresh  arranged  it, 
bringing  in  Geraniums  and  Cinerarias  shoning  flower-stems 
strongly  trom  cold  pit.  Tliese  were  kept  in  an  earth  pit  with 
saabes  merely  laid  across  without  ruten.  A  few  plants 
ckoe  to  the  front  were  injured  by  the  late  frosts,  but  only  a 
very  few.  Tbe  rest  were  all  right.  They  were  covered  up 
about  a  week.  £pacriaea  and  other  hordwooded  plants  were 
placed  in  the  conservatocy,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  but  so  that  the  air  should  not  beat  on  them  at  once 
in  froBty  weather.  Tried  the  ring  of  pots  frequently  with 
the  knuckles  before  watering  them,  as  over-watering  is 
every  way  bad  at  this  season.  In  frosty  nights  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  house  merely  safe  instead  of  at  a  high  tenipero- 
tote,  OS  tbe  more  heat  the  mora  dry  will  the  air  become. 
WI^  such  artificial  best  raises  the  enclosed  atmosphere 
above  from  40°  to  45"  in  cold  frosty  weather,  then  moisture 
most  be  commnnicated  to  tbe  atjnosphere  in  proportion. 
When  not  more  than  the  degrees  above  specified,  the  floor 
and  the  pots  irill  generally  yield  enough  of  atmospheric 
moisture.     When  there  is  too  much  of  invisible  vapour  it  is 


Ain-omse  i 

Some  r«adei*  wish  for  mc 
satjeot,  but  we  would  only  repeat  what  boa  betm  lorgdy 
treats  npon  in  previous  vobimeB.  F«rhs>pa  ft  wc^d  ba  aa 
weU  to  give  a  few  eiarapleB.  Here  is  a  CoM  pit  ftdl  orCU< 
ceolarias,  Oeraninms,  Verbenas,  4o.  It  will  hardly  be  sofb 
to  leave  that  jut  uncovered  any  night  i»  this  ohaugeabl* 
weather.  In  mild  mornings  take  off  the .  covering  ewl7, 
and  if  tbe  outside  temperature  is  near  40^  give  air  bttfiwe 
breakfast ;  end  if  it  conlinuea  so,  and  there  are  no  signn  tit 
frost,  take  away  the  air  about  three  or  four  o'olodc.  If  » 
frosty  momiag.  give  a  little  air  at  the  back  only  alter  tlie 
sun  tells  npon  tbe  pit.  If  there  are  aigns  of  a  keen  froaty 
night,  take  away  the  air  early  in  the  aftaiiioea,  and  cover- 
up  also  earlier.  If  there  is  a  likelihood  of  a  continuous  fttjst 
and  dull  block  days,  make  sure  that  the  inside  temperature 
has  iiUen  to  from  35*  to  38°,  and  then  if  you  shut-up  for 
several  days  no  harm  will  ensue. 

In  a  common  greenhouse  the 
weather;  but  in  frosty  weatb 
little  at  the  top  of  the  house 
away  what  air  is  on  by  two 
shut  in  some  eun  heat.  Provid 
house  at  night  is  40"  to  45°,  th 
the  heat  should  rise  to  60*  oi 
should  be  put  on  to  catch  tbe  ii 
and  if  the  frMt  is  severe  the  ti 
40"  or  37",  in  preference  to  ui 
same  mles  will  apply  to  forcing' 
is  a  Peach-house  pretty  well  ii 
pe»tnte  45°.  In  dull  days  it 
heat  np  to  60^  and  BG°,  with  oi 
froety  air,  provided  b  little  ui 
rature  from  sun  heat  may  rang 

sun  on  a  honse  with  a  steep  roof,  and  no  sir  given,  would 
soon  settle  all  farther  trouble  with  the  blossoms.  The 
gradual  rise  with  a  little  oir  does  good  rather  than  barm, 
and  the  high  temperature  is  better  every  way,  if  from  sun 
heat  otone,  than  admitting  great  blasts  of  dry  frosty  air. 
We  lay  an  emphasis  on  the  a^ve  word  alone,  for  the  careful 
fumnceman  wffl  do  little  with  fire  heat  in  a  momiqg  when 
he  eipeots  the  sun  to  come  out.  By  the  tame  the  sun  tells 
much  on  the  house,  the  heating  medium  should  be  rather 
cooL  Such  a  house  if  shut  up  at  70°  at  two  o'clock  in  a 
clear,  boatj  iaj,  will  rise  perlu^s  a  few  degiMa,  but  it  will 
gradually  foil  to  «£",  by  which  time  tbe  beat  from  the  flimaoe 
ahould  begin  to  tell  tokd  meet  the  frost. 


The  other  week,  when  speaking  of  on  iron  store  in  an 
orohord-houae,  we  stated  then  what  we  thought  to  be  the 
fact— that  the  froat  had  been  kept  out.  We  have  found  that 
this  was  not  quite  correct,  as  a  few  bores  of  cuttings,  and 
some  pots  of  cuttings,  nesr  the  Iront  of  the  house  were  in- 
jured, Tbe  front  is  about  31  feet  in  height,  and  CMisista 
of  glass  and  one-inch  deal  boards,  and  not  very  doce  to- 
gether. AH  the  Geraniums,  71  feet  from  the  bsok  wall, 
were  safe.  This  matter  is  alluded  to  more  largely  in  r«ply. 
to  a  correspondent- 
Several  inquiries  have  been  sent  us  as  to  the  most  econo- 
mical modes  of  heating  by  hot  wn.ter,  the  best  boilera,  *o. 
Our  reply  to  the  last  is,  that  almost  all  the  boilera  in  use 
are  best,  if  well  act,  and  well  worked.  To  aave  the  heat 
that  must  escape  from  all  boilera,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a 
fluo  through  pait  of  a  house,  and  a  damper  to  throw  back 
the  heat  on  the  boiler  as  desired.  There  is  no  boiler  that 
will  absorb  all  the  heat  irom  the  fire,  much  must  pass  away 
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ft  fioa,  tfa«gettJiigthe»Mt  h«at  toacContlie  boiler  depraids 
<M  the  aetS^c,  and  the  caieM  attentioa  of  the  stokei  tt  his 
damper  and  hie  aahpit-doovt  ae  MIy  debuted  aome  time  ago. 
— B,P. 


COTENT  GAEDEW  MABKET.— Jak.  30. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  Parker,  Exotic  Nursery.  Tcwtiag.  Oitdlogttt  of  Agru»it- 
tani,  Fkwtr,  omd  FtgttaiU  Seedt,  Frait  Trea,  ^c. 

H«U7  M,  Bransby,  Com  Market  and  Hig-h  Street,  Alton, 
Bprr^  Catalojat  of  SiUtX  YegetaiU  and  f  linomr  Seedt 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

•«•  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticnltnrev 
Cottage  Gardener,  aoid  Country  Gentleman."  By  bo 
doing  they  are  sahjected  to  uiynatiflable  trouble  sad 
expense.  AH  conunnnicationa  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed jo  tefy  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HorHcui- 
ftwe,  4-c.,  163,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 
We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communicationa.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 
"-B.— Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
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fewdeaintMiff  u  tlw  crenifaiugienpiiitan  nrj  gndiuilj,  ud  bfiiji 
VMS*  mTDld  gMog  loo  moch  witer.  B;  eonUDtdng  la  now  IhoD  oa  tn 
vanwh  TDB  DMT  abtun  m  bitch  or  cottlDn  Id  Mmb,  wliyi  vlU  lawoaw 
TOBT  itoek.  iDd  niu  lu*«  fln*  piuU  laft.  loa  «aa  do  no  hum  Iv  hoeplig 
IMI  pbata  wum  ud  In  ■  (lowing  condlUon,  pnrlded  Uut  thw  nnLTa 
ao Diddn cbMk.  Host  peools  lM>p  Ueir  OiruiiiiBHHooolupMiibltln 
wlbtar  aor*  ftom  nicti^t/  iluc  cliolot,  nai  hnmg  rrrirnmitditlriii  to  gnw 
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UiicB  HOT  FLowniMo  (S.  31.  *),— W.  («u  tba  b 

to  moit  poitttDDi,  and  een'raHy  ipcaklag  H" 

Qun  anCBng  boak  any  portion  tbal  01  '  ~ 
rtimt*    It  inTar!«iil>  flowi 


the  (TOwib.  or  ivBiiTauii  oc  neb  otbir  ahiiita  aa  adjoin  Iham  and  look 
Plum  Tmb  Aoii.iai  tbk  Soirre-SiiT  WatL  ir  t  HoDii  (J.  C).— II 

diatflj  mdernealli  the  coliar  nij  ptaTaal  tap  nm 

howner,  \lu  labull  li  niikind  w«  wanld  ad'M  S  laobfool  nbbla.  Bona, 

Ktrt  Hi  hnneihiw  ebapf,  and  Bhenl  Sort  tttt  omr:  aadwlibS  Ineheiol 
drainifre  maUriili  at  bottom,  aboat  18  laelua  of  aoll  for  As  towea  to  gnu 
la  will  be  inaicieDt.  If  meettaiOon  l>  daBparatlnr  Ugbt  aloof  MBnaU 
be  nied,  but  if  drj.  one  aouawhat  atifflar.  U  wonld  be  bettw  If  the  (Oil 
"In  liUa|[8  (or  on*  jtar,  eo  a<  to 
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iiuni7  wrH  af  Cn>aD> 
I  wawa  IV  m  lau  fun  nnr  to.     ItH  ClASIU  UkM 

from  uu  dU4  tlvMi  br  ron  it  w«aid  b*  olBaolt 

. d  to  bloom.    Doiut  onl  UufoU«f«  off  It  Oil  U 

__^ J, ....  if  Tan  do  tlu  bolln  win  bnome  VHk  md  In*  Uiid; 

toflmiar.    TY^  what  k  lltilo  rl^  np^iiolBt  v'U  d*  m  U. 

Diu  Pios  Bdud  in  Vin-aDHSH  (,1. ».  ft),—  Til*  rudhg  rt  ron 
IMtcr  faM  nud*  u  qolM  qa*lBr.  TmUr^ilu  pi(i  Inn  4  to  IS  Hou 
nl«l>t  iMitad  in  aViak^lMrduwUtinltntofwlunTuuawtMpUiiiUd 
iMipiinglll  Don)  irroDir  Th,  ngai  dscidedlj.  Oanrith  thcmallat 
oun  «r  Toor  VIoH  vlu  nlFsr  lar  It.    Hothbic  ooD  bo  Bon  oppowd  to  lb* 

•sV7tkepaKiiiwk*i«  tobBTMUndliiuiiiL    Lit  tha  ttUiUBB  mu    ' 
(lUlnlf  nBDTcd  wd  tbt  pUoa  AUed  up  vitb  pcopsr  Vise-boidar  comi 
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IkHj.— Jd  f  aclkjiM .-  OaldinsSbu,  FridGBorOnan,  Quaanof  H*iMT*i, 
AraTanlr  de  Cbiawfck.  IDimla  Boka,  CBout  Six  Tann  Pttareamimm : 
itmt,  Anb«a  anUard,  OlMk  at  Mrat,  Uadme  SabMS  IMbr,  Sank 
Tann,  CMaattal.  «w  rtrimai:  Mant  dM  BaUtHaa,  L'Aiaalr  da 
BaUtBt,  OaBval  Uafot,  Falnat  of  Iha  Pair,  II  Tmaloic,  Kadama 

FairiTiaa  Torn  nr  Fori  la  i  SaiunDDai  (Wi/n\di).~Wt  do  bo' 
tUtft  TOiirm  DbVia  a  dosMi  ManU^  of  OiapM.  or  aDKhbic  Uka  It,  bj 

«.. .  —  ^ ...     t«nn>aM  o1iUlab«narOi*piaaBdman 

■neobooia  and  nlantliic  oat  Iha  Tinta 
rodld  Aa  [Ui  irith  (ar  ten  omUa  thn 


for  a  pcrmiaanDf.    ■oHOTdr,  ji 


D»oT«,  ion  TOdld  Ad  i 

_  .  _  oBa  aM,  In  pota.    tOa _, , 

taw^dlaqnlM  niifatlbla  vitb  aaUai  tb*  bona  a  wioMriBC  plaaa  Jar 
baddlnciduta.  Tbara  ii  plants  of  tiiaa  u  lipan  ttac  Qr^sa  ros  nauu  aftai 
Maj.  Tba  beat  time  to  apply  Bra  bMi  (o  aailM  ttuio  la  vban  tb*  maihar 
la  aold  and  dolU  Mil  vbm  tha  Oia^  an  aolfmrlBi  aad  tlpai^*.  Hw 
ViBM  woold  vlniar  behind  a  wall  aa  you  ptopM*.  hnd  yoa  ooDldMuElypco- 
toct  than  titat  ftaat  wob  bnt  UtUa  Hi*aib(.  The  piiadpal  dascai  will  b* 
In  aprlns,  «han  tba  aap  baglu  (o  Bow.  andTOuaan  tbao  mottaiuMptlbta 
o(  mjnrr  bma  KmL  Tioaa  In  tba  Oitaaa  and  on  tha  ihona  of  tha  Caapiag 
aanBBadDal«itbotHfHbth^bata,aad  aoaaanBantly  «ra  bMMr  •bl* 

Co  witbMbPd  bod  IhBS  tkfiM  rin«k^  In    ■  4HUkl  -vfn^pr.      Vffa  An  nnc  think 

TOBWlUbi „    _ 

popoaa.  Ton  might  da  ao  afaUit  a  b( 
hn  «•  do  nM  taaetoiaaaa  the  wiauaaia 
POB  viBld  sat  batWt  trnit,  aad  mora  af  It  at  laai  co 

i«  faor  bOBis  and  plintinf  tba  Tl 


:j  hardy  gt 


id  piintinf  tba  TteM  out. 
BoiuB  (J.  Outaiif  £*ait<r}.— No  adrrice  vu  ailiad  in  yoDi  lait  aota 
— yod  only  praUed,  in  no  maaninA  terms,  your  newly- biroitad  boiler. 

Aall^lN  oar  oplnkn.  IhHnntale  or  nnknoonbLe,  wUboU  any  reMrr*. 
WoriH*  WuHOT  Tub  iS.  .illio^).— Vdd  bad  bcttcToilM  to  aone 

Knwniaiwia  rLaanEHDi   uni   Coaonu.!  oubcl  (Claude].— They 

'     '-      HBtaouiepianta,  and  onghtto  have  doi "  '-  -  ■ — 

ir  40°.    Tha  ioalot  of  «b*  leiTea  and  df 

heatthy  aliniiapb--  * "— 

__....  a  floa,  stafnant ,  ..   ..     ^ 

drynaaa  la  the  .caow.    A  little  antra  beat  miy  oaiue  the  plaola  to  break 
Aeah;  bat  wt  minld  not  bony  tbaa,  tmt  glTe  theinereaae  gradually.    Did 

"-T  *-ir  f-'  -•  ""~  '-  "*■- talhTT'    T*e  Hula  LHlae  Pear -will 

da  in  iha  trMnhooi*  lAalnM  the  wall  peerldad  ywi  piaoe  no  ptinti  In  froBt 
to  ihad*  IE.  OlTB  planly  or  air.  and  a»  more  artUlcial  Aeat  Id  winter  tluo 
wUl  Jut  keep  oat/roit.  KbyBM  try  tba  Peach  ! 
Cincttuta  BLm  (P.  Sizaa).- OiOeBa  the  plauM  hart  mat  with  aome 
"  "  aay  tkal  yan  will  ha**  flowara  IT  yn  watt  Ibr 
i*a  Umb  too  laiga  pocs.  Par  vintar  and  vdu- 
...  1  tba  plant*  are  net  aboTe  6  or  T  Inohaa  la 

We  alaetit  from  tM>  mla  thoae  planta  that  ware  grown  ati«lig 
a.  iMnad  lUo  larg*  poti  by  tba  ba^uing  o!  SaptHnber,  and  had 
Uka  a  itiiaiiiiibe  wub  mate  aalDre  lb*  fim  Un  days  In  Oolobar. 

**l  in  wlator. 
■D  BDIiaa  (r.  I 


mat  nMbrtone,  weak 
then.  ParhapayMhu 


tkiaacbOT  muad  the  honia,  and.  If 
nttag>-pnB  ot  water  la  the  mod*  yon  mm  appnir 
ttit  aan  It  aoald  b*  adriaabl*  to  ban  a  dampar  lb 
htordat  bytkM  aad  the  uh-^  d^ '-'- 


tern,  BoiBethlm  ai 


by  carrying 
too  dry,  ue   efbpo- 
ol  yonraell.    E**D  in 

I*  Bbb  near  the  boIlM, 

itat*  tba  dcaagM  IB  the  liw, 

1;  but  w*  pr«Cer  tbam  ot  Ih*  Bogtr-loaf  eonioBl 
wliat  T«a  hate  *kaira  by  yow  inner  ttne*,  Int 
•wB  we  wDBH  an*  hb  gaMid*  t»  iMMtU*  Um  Inrid*  In  *kapB.  By  year 
pnpoaad  plan,  wUb  ■atprndlanlar  aqlMeB  mid  coM*al-*kap*a  luia*,  yen 
oHaia  what  we  eonaldac  twa  fraat  dnvbaekt— a  great  body  of  water  at  Om 
top  of  tbo  wadtBMbap*  joalatpoMe  the  dew-pipe,  and  m  water  at  all  at 
ttathHpaadaf  tba  w»dg*  gk^«,  ittwi  th«  boilat  woBid  Taaf  tba  Ibe- 
bar*.  1U«  with  nnBg  ana  wvBUBogBeaiiaottae  bottom  to  be  buned  OK. 
«*  hare  known  b(41tre  teqntn  vrar  eo  many  h^eh  eets  or  gTat*-bin,  and 
■a*  hollar  wooU  bvB  oataiwoll  tatb*  bare  bat  ftir  tha  watar  Inilde.  Ton 
AdoU  baw*  flxB  «■  th*  Tolnrao*  to  Mi.  Plerce'e  plaa . 
-*•(«.  J — 


OMl  hr  any  other  patpoae  than  IHtoring 
Hum 

AtilBSd. 


Tha  Bioepclan  waa  wba 
rn  Hue  Pouto  (ff.X].— Vedo  notknow  wbertUilBCuiti 


Back  Sdmri  {IT,  EbrdaT).— If  yoo  tand  Bkh  poatase  Uampa  iritbyi 
afidrmayaa  can  ha«*  Ho.  Mfteeby  poat. 

FLtwa  (•  SfMw  A  lAw  Vau.  (A.  fliAwnttf).— k*  yaa  attr  n 
Mont  tuny  jUnlfl,  and  dain  BB  BBek  mlo^  aa  MBitU*,  TOB  ml^  ha 
layourbaA  row  oh  OMaaoa  and  ODa  Fomgal  Ir — '  — "  •"- 


POULTRY,  VS^  tod  HOUSEHOLD  CE&OHICL& 


PBJTATE  MAEKS  ON  FOWLS,  AITD  THE 
BULE  Afl    TO  OWNEKSHIP. 

Thi  qnestion  of  disqnsli^Tng  fowls  etliibitet  witk  ptfwto 
naiks,  yiiuah  Mr.  Hewitt  has  Bo^ested  id  jour  Jsvnal,  ia 
certainly  deserving  of  otnvridnation.  As  fhi  b«  tiie  fodgga 
are  concerned  I  have  no  doubt  these  marka  are  a  peglUve 
nuisance ;  for,  althmigh  in  the  great  nuqorit;  of  inirtiiiiMM 
t^e7  hare  not  Uie  Bli^teet  inflaenoe  on  the  dednoKB,  ^ 
in  Bome  cases  they  affbrd  a  pretoit  for  conplaiKt,  wiaah 
diBRjtpinntittent  is  only  too  irimii£  to  lay  bold  tt.  Tha  real 
ebstacle  to  their  abolilion  will  be  t^e  Tduotance  of  mU- 
hitoTE  to  give  up  the  means  of  identil^yiAg  tludr  bkdi  i  anfl 
moat  of  us  must  have  heard  of  caaea  where,  1^  tiia  nd  «C 
priTate  marks,  fowls  tnisplaced  or  stolen  at  exhibitions  haws 
been  rBcovered  by  the  owners. 

There  are  rarioos  modea  of  marking  fonts.  Perhapg  the 
most  &oquent,  especial^  in  the  Game  classes,  is  a  slit  or 
cnt  in  the  oostriL  So  common  is  this  method  that  it  caa 
hardly  be  coneiAeied  a  distinctive  mart.  Thne  may  ha 
subtle  diatdnctioBs  in  the  outline  of  the  cnt,  u  Hr.  Kewitt 
aaaerta,  although  I  cannot  Temember  that  I  erer  notaoal 
Buoh  to  be  the  ease. 

To  disqnalify  fbr  risible  maika  alone  wosU  be  mi  m- 
adequate  measofe,  for  on  the  aaaiiinption  liiat  a  Judge  ii 
base  enough  to  act  from  oollusicin  or  a  corrajt  Ktatinii  a 
seci«t  nutik  concealed  by  the  featiiierB  would  be  inflaite^ 
more  danfferoos  than  a  visiUe  one.  If,  Qianfore.  a  nda  is 
introduced  on  this  point,  let  it  be  both  oomprcbanare  and 
stnngent,  extending  to  aU  prirate  aarke  wh^rcr  the/  oati 
be  detected.  It  is  trae  they  xaigbii  ottt»  exist  witfaMA 
being  discovered,  but  the  knowledge  that  diMOO'rmywwM 
inevitably  I^  to  disqualifloation,  might  at  laat  Jndnoe 
eihibitora  to  abandon  them  altogothM. 

Bfaould  the  committeeB  of  pmltiij  shows  be  'iti^aaad  to 
adopt  audi  a  role  as  Mr.  Hewitt  guggaaU,  than  areiwwl 


A8  1  haire  my  pen  in  my  hand,  pertiaps  your  ocnre- 
•pondent  who  writes  auder  tbenominicumiraof  "EflOHxr" 
will  Bxcuae  ma  ff  1  take  tha  Uber^  of  pointiiig  ont,  what 
appeuB  to  me,  a  misconception  in  his  reply  to  Ur.  WilliamB. 
He  Beams  to  awame  thattba  exhibition  of  fowls  ia  unjastlfl- 
able,  imleBa  they  ore  the  alieoliite  and  ban&fide  property  of 
the  person  by  whom  they  are  exhibited.  If  I  am  not  greatly 
miBOKken,  the  nje  ae  to  owner«hq)  hag  bden  rescinded  long 
ago,  on  the  ground  that  practically  it  whs  found  to  handicap 
the  scmpulous  for  the  benefit  of  the  □nEcnipnloaB  exhibitor. 
At  any  rate  the  practice  of  hiring  or  bonowing  birds  for 
erfiibition  is,  I  belieTe,  quite  iiot«ri6iis ;  and  if  "  Bookkt  " 
stagtDatisea  as  unsorapnlDUB  all  exhibitors  who  ore  not  the 
abeolnte  ownere  of  the  bJrda  which  are  shown  in  *heii  names, 
he  is  casting  his  net  very  wide,  and  would,  I  imagine,  be 
Bstonisfaed  at  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  fiahea  indoded 
in  his  haul. 

I  am  reluctant  to  revert  to  the  exhausted  snljiect  of  the 
Binninghflm  disqualified  peiui,  but  the  aJluaion  to  the  letter 
of  Mr.  wilhams  tempts  me  to  a  short  Mference  to"ltB  bear- 
ings  on  the  original  charges  or  iosinvatLoiis  against  Mr. 
Hindsou.  These  inainnations  were  rather  destitute  of 
meaning^they  amotmted  to  t3iiB — tbattbe  birds  e^bited 
tar  Hr.  Williams  had  been  sent  to  Birmingham  with  Mr. 
^ndaon'e  knowledge  and  consent,  and  that  they  had  been 
exhibited  in  the  name  of  a  peraon  under  Mr.  Hindson's  eon- 
tnJ.  To  these  charges,  I  replied  that  Hr.  Hindaon's  conduct 
was  enHrely  inconaiateut  with  the  imputation  th«y  Mnreyed. 
With  me  thisconTictionhBaTtererbeenriiakeB,  and  if  there 
are  any  who  still  hare  a  doubt  on  the  suttject,  I  would  ask 
them  to  read  the  IMter  of  Jib.  'WilSuna  publiahed  in  your 
Journal  last  week.  Whatereroirinion'maybeforined  on  the 
queation  of  ownership,  the  atrong  assertiona  by  Mr.  Williams 
that  the  birda  are  hia  own,  Kad  the  tone  of  hoatilit;  to  Mr. 
Hindaon  which  pervftdes  his  lett«r,  must  strengthen  the  con- 
clusion, that  whether  it  waajnatifiable  or  not  in  Mr.  WillianlS 
to  send  these  birds  to  Birmingham,  Mr.  Hindsou  had  no 
knowledge,  influence,  or  control  in  the  toatter.  In  fact,  this 
chaitte,  deficient  in  Titali^  from  the  first,  has  now,  I  think, 
totaUy  collapsed ;  and  as  I  was,  nnfortiuiately,  present  at  ita 
birth,  allow  me  to  assist  at  its  funeral  obsequies,  and  affix- by 
mj  of  epitf^h  on  its  coffin,  "  Partarvml  monUe,  iiaecitw 
ridtmEiu  mtu."— J.  H.  Smitk. 


WHY  DOES  A  PIGEON  TUMBLE? 

In  a  former  notice  of  new  varieties  of  Kgeons,  1  adverted 
to  the  propensity  of  some  breeds  to  tmnble  or  turn  somer- 
eanlts,  and  asked  if  any  one  of  my  readers  could  me  any 
description  of  the  Lowtan  or  Ground  Tumblers  of  India.  I 
then  proposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  beUeve  to  be 
the  canae  of  a  Pigeon's  tnmbling,and  I  shall  now  endeavour 
to  iulfil  that  engagement. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  by  many,  that  Pigeons  when 
^Mirting  in  lie  air  often  beat  their  wings  together  in  a 
•oyona  or  eidted  manner,  and  rock  themselves,  aa  it  were, 
up  and  down  by  the  force  of  their  atrokea. '  This  seems  to 
be  done  in  playfVilnesa,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  happy 
life,  and  in  courae  of  time  those  being  aelected  and  In:ed 
from  that  moved  their  bodies  most,  a  breed  was  established 
that  tamed  quite  over,  or  TumblingPigeone.  This  was  my 
first  opinion,  and  I  believed  that  Tumbler  Figeona  threw 
someiaaultd  for  their  own  aatiafiotacat ;  however,  since  1  have 
beoomfe  posseaaed  of  a  breed  of  eitraoidinaiy  Tumblers,  I 


of  this  kind.  If  anyone  itill  nppoaea  that  a  Pigeon  <att 
help  tumbling,  let  lum  watoh  OOQ  (^  thee*  birds  attemptisg 
to  fiy  op  from  the  ground  or  floor  wheaaDddenlyinght^Kadi 
how  it  tumbles  in  the  attempt  within  m  few  inches  t>t  tint 
ground,  and  again  t^riee  two  or  thnee  tixoes,  Nily  to  turn 
over  eacli  time  when  it  attempts  to .  fbllow  its  oompaniona. 
Whtti  they  have  been  on  the  ground, .  out  of  door^  sod 
deairona  of  flying  to  the  roof,  I  have  freqaently  seen  one 
rise  about  8  feet,  then  throw  a  eonberaanlt,  riae  a  little 
higher,  and,  perhaps,  again  go  ovra,  all  th«  time  tiding  its 
best  to  reach  the  ^W  i  and  oitea  in  ths  struggle  between 
the  eudeavoor  to  fiy  on  and  the  propenoity  to  tumble,  its 
movement  becomes  retrt^pule,  when  at  one  time  the  pio- 
pauaity  to  tumble  gaina  the  asoendonoy,  and  the  strug^iju> 
Pigeon  is  obliged  to  come  down;  while  at  another,  the  bird 
by  a  sudden  eiertitmi  of  will,  overcomes  the  involuntu^ 
turning,  and  the  Pigeon  rather  out  of  breath  reaches  the 

Thereiaathirdmaimerof  tnmblinecalledrolling;  in  this, 
the  Pigeon  throws  several  sotnersauJta,  or  back  springs  in 
auoeeaaion  and  conjointly,  thus  falling  considerably  whilst 
flying,  sometimes  rolling  till  they  touch  the  earth,  and  not 
nnfraquently  killing  themselves.  I  had  two  young  cocka 
which  killed  themsjlves  on  the  spot  in  the  past  summer 
fiom  this  cause,  and  X  have  one  that  cannot  come  down 
from  hia  perch  except  in  a  roll,  and  through  this  he  olten 
r^a  hie  itead,  the  remembrance  of  which  causes  him  to 
hesitate  in  coming  down  to  feed.  Of  course  ha  would  not 
l>e  aata  to  let  out  He  ia  a  Xite,  heavily  feather-footed,  and 
alorgebitd- 

From  these  observations,  I  think  it  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  tumbling  ia  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Pigeon,  that  it  is  an  involuntary  act,  and  that  excitement 
incxeasea  it — thua  they  tumble  moat  during  the  p"""g  and 
breeding  time,  and  if  auddeuly  startled,  are  often  unable  to 
riae  at  onca  from  the  ground.  It  is  probabh  owinv  to  a 
want. of  proper  balance  between  the  puts  of  uie  brain,  the 
involuntary  getting  the  mastery  of  the  voluntary,  and  thu^ 
like  a  giddy  person,  they  iUl  back,  the  movemanta  being 
similar  to  Ulo  action  of  a  bird  that  has  ite  neck  broken,  which, 
in  its  death  strugglea,  tuma  heels  over  head.  These  cnriona 
Tumbling  Pigeona  are  evidently  the  effect  of  crmM  breeding 
and  selecting  for  a  long  course  of  years,  oa  a  Pigeon  in  a 
wild  atate  would  soon  come  to  grief  if  it  tumbled  much. — 
B.  P.  Bbbnt,  DaUinsion,  n«ar  Bobertibridge,  Bvttex. 


THE  GAME-COCK  CASE. 
On  looking  over  the  different  papers,  lettera,  jaatificationa, 
and  ei^onationi  that  have  ^ipeared  in  yonr  columns  now 
for  some  weeks  past,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loaa  to  discover  one 
single  loophole  uiat  will  throw  a  gleam  of  light  on  Uiia  very 
qneationsjole  tranBacti<»].  All  ia  myateiy  andobsourity ;  and 
yon  may  rest  nasored,  that  were  joo  to  write  till  doomsday 
you  wonld  never  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  it,  each  saoceeding 
attempted  eiplanatiou  rendering  it  more  entangled  and  un- 
intelligible. I  think,  therefore,  jou  may  well  let  the  matter 
die  and  be  decently  buried  out  of  sight,  enough  having  been 
written  ondpublished  to  make ^  pactiea  coooamed  heartily 
ashamed  of  themselves ;  and  although  no  one  has  betti  con- 
victed, it  may  yst  have  the  good  effect  of  deterring  others 
from  trying  on  the  same  dodge  (to  use  a  homely  phrsee)  with 
"y  further  good  can  be  gained  by  keeping  the 


roruTT  1.  MM.  ]        JOlmHlI.  OF  HOBTICTTLTTTBE  AND  COTTAlK  OASDEETEB. 
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matter' open ;  and  harm  u  Mteljtg  MlBrbyrCTidBriiig  er- 

npdie  tfad  p«dht^lUiorg«n««Iiy.~ToHi.Cir. .   ^ 


FOtJL  BBOOD. 
'  DDjaiy«  tlM  hsat  of  the  fonl-brood  cont^OTtxfQr,  «re  jot 
t)i0"Cbhimet«rI'Meo"hBdbe«ii|mffed  over  it,  I  Du;rfa% 
ftbctained  finm  eiqjMBiing'  an  opinion  on  otheT  side,  fiie£ig 
oouvmcad  thkt  audi  nmst  Moesmfly  be  bM«d  morf  " 
theory  than  bet;     Sabaeqnent  tmaatt,  bowavai,  snmm 

Me  to  cofte  for»«ni  and  bkJia  my  plsoe  in  tke  "witi. 

box, '  vrhSeli  oeoapmHob,  irlUt  oa«r  matten  &lono  prai«Dt«d 
IDe  ent«rimg  mi  now. '  Without  fllrtbei  pralnds  I  vilLpR>4 
ONd  to  give  m;  e^deiiM,  or,  in.  other  words,  detail  aenift- 
kUn^  of  Ibiil  brood  as  I  have  ftmnd  it. 

'  My  long.lobked-fcr  Ligniiao  stock  scrivad  at  last  in-  the' 
BHddle  <it  April,  fmt  I  was  scxely  'dUappointed  to  find  on 
ezatnhiation,  that  instead  of  being,  as  I  had  fondly  hoped, 
from  the  eulier  and  sidubrioua  climate  &om  whioh  it  caste. 
•it  least  a  month  dil  adr&nce  of  my  own,  and  fall  of  beaa 
MUi  a  good  sprinkli^t^  drones.  It  was  by  &i  the  weakest, 
haying  not  a  tittie  of  the  inmates  of  even  my  pooraat  hlTe, 
sod'  what  appesned  to  mO'-both  novel  and  unaoeotuitabla 
— a  vane  amooirt  of  sealed  bneod  quite  in  adranoe  of 
the  population.  I  of  couiso  du^  renonatxated  with  "A 
DavONSBiBB  BBB-zmnsB"  as  to  my  bad  baivain,  bat  be 
told>  me  it  wb«  as  good  as  he  conld  send,  and  adviasd  me  to 
strengthen  forthwith,  with  biood-framM  from  my  etrong 
blaok  colonies.  To  work  I  went,  weakeoiog  the  blacks  by 
ittbbing  them  of  their  best-filled  brood-frames,  only  to  find 
on  nett  eramLnation  that  the  yellows  had  receded  into  yet 
smaller  proportions.  Finding  my  atteniptB  to  strengthen 
with  brood  useless,  I  tiert  betbooght  me  of  introdnoing-  in 
abundance  the  adnlt  element ;  bat  any  strengthening  from 
my  owa  apiary  eonld  avail  nothitig,  as  the  beea  woold  Mily 
Mtam  to  their  old  stance.  Most  (^{tortnnely  a  friend  songht 
my  adviee  as  t-o  how  he  could  temore  two  hives  ftom  his  old 
Cidenoe,  obly  abont  a  gun-riiot  apart,  without 


9  our  mrttind  satlabetion  by  ,. 
change  a  Stewarton  aifd  a  squsre-trame  hive  cJ  mine  for  his 
two  straw  hlvts.  is  his  residence  was  between  tw9-  and 
three  miles  distant  from  mine,  the  exchange  wss  eSeoted 
withoilt  loss  of  bees  to  either.  His  best  hive,  w«U  stored 
with  brood,  worket-'  as  well  as  dronei,  I  at  onoe  broke  up, 
Htting  the  eomba  into  a  frame-Mve,  and  I  sabaeqnectly 
remffvwd  the  qneeB,  and  then  by  a  mode  of  union  I  had  never 
before  attempted,  ■  lUthougb  recommended  in  this  Journal, 
and  to  which  I  may  ^ain  posaiUy  advert  in  some  notes  on 
the  season,  I  addt^  all  to  the  Ligurian  stock.  The  sequel 
was  the  masaacre  of  every  nnftirtunate  yeUow-jacbet  aad 
very  rongh  handling  to  their  queen,  frcAn  which  I  sav«d  her 
tKKn  and  again,  Boding  her  alw^s  equally  t^noiio&s  to  the 
blacks,  till  at  lost  she  expired  in  my  hand. 

A  repMt  of  this  sait  cataatn^he  was  duly  transmitted  to 
Devonshire,  when  Mr. 'Woodbury  kindly  proposed  my  sending 
him  ablaclc  stock  to  be  ligurianised.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  The  dwindling  process  meantime  went  on  steadily, 
tiU  the  beginning  of  June  found  me  at  the  miserable  zero  of 
one  stock,  and  tQat  bnt  a  "sngir-fed  "  beat-out "  of  the  end 
of  last  seoaon.  JIow  I  nursed  this  my  sole  survivor  into 
seven  may  rIho  be  adverted  to  again.  My  neit  communica- 
tion  frofa  Daveashire  was,  that  my  unfortunate  black  stock 
waft  on  its  way  back  not  Ligurianised,  bnt  ftialbroodised," 
my  (Mend  having  at  last  discovered  the  clue  to  all  his 
miafortunes,  as  Bubeequently  detailed  in  these  p^res.  I 
was  to.  bam  ben,  ootnbe,  frames,  and  elides,  and  coat  the 
hot  with  ohlorldo'  of  lime.  Here  was  certainly  rather  a 
rough  remedy;  it  struck  me  at  the  time  if  dotMued,  why  not 


lea  loia  oi  royai  ceus;  out  to  my  no  smui 
dis^pointment  no  y^nng  queens  emerged,  and  at  last  I 
cut  them  upi  fimiing  all  abortive.  Better  luck  next  time ! 
fresh  Ligurian  framee,  then  a  period  of  anxious  suspense 
with  the  like  result.  Jt  was  now  too  late  for  further  efibrts, 
and  my  black  queens  were  ssfely  reinstatqd-    The  yellow- 

jackele  were  ever  active;  but  I  need  not ■'  *-  J-i-:i 

their  proceedinga,  as  that  may  foxm.  r 
paper;  sufBce  it  to  say  that  those  maae 
which  were  Uie  delight  of  admiring  fidend 


'■  loul 


UDfoR 


efaniH)*  Df  rveoTviy.  it  ft 


oa  too"^were  &• 


!eof: 


I  oonaulted  my  Devon  oragle.   "  Are  the  Cf 
vrath  small  perforations 7"     "Do they oe 
tain  thick  brownish  slimy  staff?"  were  q 
answer  In  the  affirmative.     In  short   m 
oolony  was  hut  a  mass  of  putri^yiag  corru 
of  the  story  is,  my  beai^ifitl  Ligurian  i 
Devonshire,"  the  numarch  of  a  strong  black  stock,  which,  I 
given  to  understand,  pa^ s  her  due  hom»ge>  and  for  her 
sutgeota — shall  I  own  it  f — my  rusting  fumigator  was 
looked  out  and  charged,  not  with  the  contents  of  Messrs. 
Neighbours'  neat  little  packet  ae  in  days  gone  by,  but  with 
the  deadly  brimsbme,  and  they  bad  hardly  time  to  miss 
their  queen  till  tbey  received  their  quietus. 

Would  that  my  misfortunes  had  here  terminated.  A  sub- 
le^ent  examination  revealed  that  not  only  my  two  strongeBt 
stocks,  wtuch  I  had  att«mpted  to  Ligurianise,  but  every 
hive,  with  the  exception  of  a  "  bsat-out "  of  stranger  bees, 
and  even  a  virgin  hive  standing  next  the  Ligurian,  was  io 
the  same  sad  pBght.  'What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  To  deli- 
berately brimstone  all  my  poor  Javourites  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  my  unfortunate  yeUow-jackets  having  already 
been  duly  treated  after  the  orthodox  Devon  fashion;  why 
not  adopt  the  more  humane  mode  of  cure  QitoUed  by  the 
Ediubu^h  school  f  I  therefore  examined  comb  alter 
comb  in  each  hive,  and  carefhlly  cut  out  every  vestige  of 
brood,  pure  as  well  as  impure,  then  administered  copious 
libations  of  food— the  finest  "  Greenock  Crush."  Late  bind- 
eeds,  and  skillocks*  abounded,  from  which  lots  of  pollen 
'ere  carried  in.  After  a  time  my  anxious  scrutiny  was 
awarded  by  findiae  the  large  gaps  in  the  frames  duly  filled 
p  with  the  most  oeautifnl  glistening  white  comba,  and  in 
ae  central  ones  no  mean  display  of  sealed  brood,  with  fine 
swelling  cell-covers  all  right.  So  satisfactory  a  result, 
eonpleil  with  the  last  good  report  of  the  returned  condemned 
stock  from  Devon,  induced  the  hope  that  however  destruc- 
tive this  vile  scourge  might  be  to  the  half-acdimatised 
itetiaiis,  still  the  good  old  black  aborigiaes  might  after  all 
have  stamina  enough  to  overcome  it. 
Weeks  passed  on,  when  who  called  alter  a  time  but  the 
•Or  "it*  nttila,"  ollaii  u  ciUcd  hfRibont. 


im 


JOOaiUI*  <ffi  HdBXICmiTTJKE'  IHB  COTTAafl  CkUtDBKBlL 


( BibBiivy  aw  i«N» 


fBonnfltor  <tf  tibft  alKvrai  xftnrnAd  itook  to  iafcoa  mt  thaiv 
fiotSomg  sorreral  boes  on  tiia  boaid  1m  had  laused  tihe  hircu 
ttid  fbimdr  ]to.flK)le  <MG3U«iiti  120  dead  b«^ 
mnmaroTi,  abimdaace  <»  sealed  Ikox^y,  and  still  the  niums- 
talteable  moofa  qI  the  ftAsfiol  xnalfl^  to  whidx  they  had 
flvoomnhea.  We,  zightfiilly  I  thinlr,  agreed  that  the  texxible 
ddnn^mg  was  aacnfiablfl  to  tide  adolt  popnlataon  gradually 
drcq^pxiig  off  at  AiII  age  as  the  cold  weatiaer  set  in,  utd  alack 
ftom  ftmlhsood  of  me  yoathM  element  to  take  thar  place. 
Mj  confident  hopes  haTing  been  a  little  shaken  by  this 
'«iBit»  it  was  ndth  no  small  a]»rehensk>n  I  once  sgain  pro» 
ceeded  to  make  another  ovezhaal  <tf  my  entire  stock;  and 
the  readier  who  has  followed  my  narratiTO  so  £as  m^y  judge 
of  my  mortification  at  finding,  although  the  brood  in  part 
no  donbt  hatched,  stBl  in  everj  instonce  my  pure  comb 
Ittffely  centred  by  impure  foul  brood*  Such,  then»  is  my 
melandioly^  experience  of  the  bee  plagui^.  Twice  in  one 
season,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  naa  n^  ^iaxy  been 
reduced  to  a  single  "beatrout;"  in  the  first  instance  from 
six,  and  in  the  second  from  nine  most  promising  stocks, 
and  aU  my  previoua  store  of  beantifall^-combed  frames, 
which  I  had  hoped  to  have  turned  to  good  account  for 
Ljgnrian  propafpatioB^  from  having  been  in  contact^  as 
nadirs  or  otherwise,  with  these  stocks,  I  cannot  now  be 
certain  of  tide  puril^  of  a  single  frame,  and  consequently 
t^ey  are  only  fit  to  be  broken  xxj^  and  consigned  to  the  melting- 
pot.— Jl  Bbvfbjewssibb  Bxb-kxxpxb. 

(To  6«  eonikmed.) 


of  the  yew  foliage  unchewed,  leaviag  vet  the  slight—t 
[  doubt  in  my  mind  tbat  eating  yew  had  pio¥ed  &tal  to  tibis 


TKB  MEST  LOAD  OF  TOLLEN. 

Tbx  first  load*  of  pollen  that  I  hare  seen  for  the  year  was 
brought  home  yesterday,  Sunday  the  24th.  After  morning 
serrice  I  was  taking  a  casual  look  at  my  hives,  when  I  was 
smprised  at  witnessing  the  return  of  a  pollen-laden  bee. 
Theftxrenoon  had  been  warm  and  sunny,  after  a  frosty  night, 
and  doubtless  numbers  of  bees  had  been  disporting  them- 
selves, altiiou^,  when  I  looked  at  them,  all  were  pretty 
quiet;  but  amonflpit  the  stragglers  that  dropped  in  was  one 
with  a  fhll  load  of  dingy-oSoured  pollen,  the  produce, 
doubtless;  of  tile  laurustinus,  now  in  full  bloom  in  our 
gaxdens.-^A  Dxvonsuuis  Sxx-kxsfxb* 


On  the  oth^  hand,  a  flock  of  ewe  sheep  graoing  by  di^ 

in  the  park  have  been  browsing  largely,  as  far  as  in  their 

roach,  on  yew  trees  recently  ez]^>sed  to  them  by  the  removal 

of  a  fence,  and  so  far  without  the  slightest  ill  effect  having 

1  been  produced. — £.  C 


DO  MICE  EAT  BBESP 
HAvnvo  three  hives  under  my  care,  I  fbund  it  necessaiy, 
throu^  the  severity  of  the  weather,  to  cover  two  of  them. 
The  frost  disappearing,  I  felt  anxious  to  know  how  the  bees 
had  fitfed;  and  removing  the  oat  straw  which  I  used  for 
covering  them,  I  was  surprised  by  finding  a  quantity  of  bees 
at  the  back  of  one  of  the  hives  an  lacerated.  I  thought  mice 
had  paid  them  a  virit  inside,  but  found  the  remaining  bees 
with  their  combs  all  right.— T.  H. 

[A  closer  scrutiny  would  probably  have  revealed  one  or 
more  large  spiders  sheltered  under  tihe  straw  covering  of 
your  hive.  We  think  we  recognise  their  handiwork  in  the 
quantity  of  lacerated  bees  whidi  you  describe.  The  mouse 
is  probably  quite  innocent  in  this  case.  Bemove  the  straw 
covering  more  frequently  in  fttture,  and  destroy  all  spiders 
and  other  vermin  which  you  may  find  harbouring  there.] 


A  DOJ^KEY  KILLED,  BUT  SHEEP  lOTIN JUEED, 

BY  EATING  YEW. 

Hayivo  read  in  your  Number  for  January  5th  some  re- 
marks showing  the  yew  to  be  poisonous  to  deer,  and 
observing  you  ask  for  communications  as  to  its  effects  on 
animaJs  browsing  on  it,  I  give  you  cases  in  point.  This 
moraing  (January  26th),  a  fine  and  valuable  donkey,  the 
property  of  my  employer,  was  found  dead  in  a  small  pad- 
dock. From  tlie  suddenness  of  this  loss,  the  animal  being 
in  perfect  health  the  evening  previous,  I  was  led  to  suspect 
that  it  had  partaken  of  someuiing  poisonous ;  and  knowing 
&  yew  tree  to  be  erowing  in  the  hedge,  on  a  dose  exami- 
nation of  it  I  found  the  points  of  three  or  four  small  branches 
had  been  recently  bitten,  off;  and  further,  on  examining 
the  animal's  mouth,  there  were  found  several  small  pieces 


6£IEN  YEW  NOT  POISONOUS  TO  DEEB. 

YeoTS  correspondent,  "A  Hill-bids  "Majs,**  corroborates 
a  fact  of  which  we  had  evidence  in  this  neighbourhood  many 
years  ago,  befbre  the  waste  lands  were  enclosed,  for  I  weQ 
remem^r  many  yews  scattered  over  them,  and  the  open 
fielcb  were  depastured  by  every  class  of  cattle. 

During  the  fbrty  years  tlurougb  which  I  have  been  a 
practical  fiurmer,  I  never  had  any  accident  from  the  cattle 
eating  yew.  For  your  information,  I  will  mention  that  on 
the  Monday  following  the  day  I  sent  my  letter  to  you,  I 
turned  fifteen  stirks,  or  two  years  old,  into  a  three-acre 
field  in  which  there  are  five  yews,  and  as  there  was  plenty 
of  grass  I  let  them  remain  until  New  Year's-day  fas  the  wea- 
ther was  then  beginning  to  be  cold  they  were  taken  away. 

I  have  heard  of  horses  and  cattie  being  made  very  ill 
firom  eating  box  and  laurel ;  probably  they  were  fhmished, 
as  no  doubt  was  the  case  in  the  instance  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  fbrmer  letter.  All  animals  seem  from  instinct  to 
avoid  poisons,  but  the  cravings  of  hunger  will  force  them 
to  eat  what  mayjnrove  dangerous. 

A  general  ^rcgucBce  exists  against  13ie  yew  tree,  and  to 
some  degree  ju^y,  from  the  well-authenticated  accidents 
tiiat  have  occurred  from  its  being  eaten ;  but  the  cause  of 
the  cattie  eating  it  has  most  probably  be^  a  positive  want 
cf  any  other  food.-— P. 


OTIB  LETTEB  BOX. 

*'HAia  aom  ATTD  Rabbit  SKivs  !"— Sfay  I  atk  any  of  the  readers  of 
Tbb  Jovmial  op  Hobtzoulturb  for  a  reeelpt  for  tiho  earing  or  prapaiatSoa 
of  small  skins  for  demestic  use  ?  Hare  skins  and  xatbit  skins  are  bov» 
dUTlng  winter,  in  a  good  state,  and  there  ars  few  eonntxy  honsea  vhere 
tkey  nny  not  be  had,  as  also  an  occasional  eat,  polecat,  stoat,  or  squirrel 
sUm  whieh,  if  a  almple  and  eflteetiva  mode  of  vr^mratlon  were  knoMi, 
migbt  be  toned  to  nsefkil  account  These  skins,  if  nicely  dreaasd,  are  Tcvy 
comfortable  to  wear  as  socks  or  on  the  chest,  and  for  the  lining  of  wsist- 
coatSf  Aei.  They  also  make  warm  tippets,  mnflki,  or  gloree  for  children.  The 
receipt  to  be  nseftil  riionld  be  simfue  and  firee  fhna  deadly  poiaona;  yet  it 
shonld  be  so  efTectnal  as  to  prerent  disagreeable  smells  if  the  skin  get 
slightly  damp.  I  find  by  sending  a  skin  now  and  then  to  the  coiutiy 
tanners  that  they  do  not  care  to  do  sncb  small  articles,  and  often  tear  tbsm 
Tory  much,  not,  howerer,  forgetting  to  charge.  I  saonld,  therefore,  ftsl 
obliged  if  any  reader  can  supply  the  reqniaite  Inliirmatlen.— B.  P.  Bbimt. 

Gaxb  Bantam  Cocks  at  Kbitdal  (A,  T,  27.).— We  have  infoired,  and 
find  that  the  card  must  have  been  put  into  your  hamper  aocidentuly.  Tear 
birds  were  considered  good,  but  out  of  condition* 

Alvokb  Tdvblbbs  (A  Bvh8criber),—Wt  cannot  giro  you  any  information 
reUtire  to  Mr.  Eaton's  book. 

CocBnf-CBnrA's  Cokbs  Black  (Coe^in-CT^ifwi).-- Your  cock's  combs  are 
frosen  at  the  points.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  Ht  more  so  with 
Dorkings  and  Spanish  than  with  Cochina.  Strong  camphor  ointment  is  the 
remedy.  Some  fowls  suffer  more  than  others,  Just  as  in  the  ward  of  a 
hospital,  out  of  twenty  patients  six  die  and  fourteen  recover  when  attacked 
l^  the  aame  disease. 


PBBTBvmitt  PouLTBT  Fltivo  (8,  J,  T.).<»There  is  no  way  of  prsfentiDg 
a  fowl  from  flying  without  more  or  less  of  damage  to  the  feathers.  The 
simplest  plan  is  that  adopted  in  Holland.  A  narrow  strip  of  parchment  is 
taken  and  twisted  in  and  out  of  tht  flight-feathers  of  the  wing  and  then 


Ued  at  the  end.  This  being  carried  from  tbe  tip  to  the  bottom,  not  a  feather 
is  iDjured  and  flight  is  impossible.  Or  they  may  be  braced.  Take  a  piece 
of  list  and  tie  back  wing  when  folded ;  let  the  list  pass  over  the  back  fnim 
one  wing  to  the  other.  This  Is  the  way  Peacocks  are  tied  to  keep  them 
from  gardena.    They  cannot  fly  over  a  wall  2  feet  high. 

PouLTBT  HOT  IvjcBiocs  TO  PAeivBB  (/.  Jt).— Poultry  may  do  soae 
damage  in  a  com  Held  by  pulling  down  eara,  or  m  a  grafs  field  when  it  ia 
laid  up  for  hay,  by  trampling ;  but  we  believe  they  mtike  a  good  return  by 
the  insects  they  oerour.  They  also  kill  mice.  Any  animal  will  feed  after 
poultry.  He  wma  a  wag  who  first  said  nothing  would  eat  after  a  Goose. 
The  truth  is,  a  Ooose's  bill  cuts  off  the  graaa  as  closely  as  a  pair  of  sdsiors, 
and  leaves  nothing  for  any  other  animal  to  bite. 

HoABSBBBSB  OP  Malat  Cock  [O.  TF".  F.  P.).— We  have  generally  fonn 
the  crow  of  a  cock  returned  with  the  warm  weather,  and  it  will  probably 
be  so  in  this  instsnce.    We  know  no  treatment  bnt  cooling  food.    Malays 
are  sutijeet  to  a  chronic  hoarseness,  but  it  leads  to  no  other  tesnlt  thsn 
extinction  of  voice. 

Williams  e.  HnmsoM  (Ihtckwifig),'^We  understand  that  Mr.  WUUssa 
|.  is  now  prsssing  his  claim  for  the  awards  to  bis  Oame  fowls  at  Birmingham 
>  The  CkmuDittee  onght  to  publiah  tbe  reanltfox  the  satlsfaetion  of  the  pnhtfc 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  right  claimant. 


J 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


Day     D»y 

of        of 

li'nth  Week. 


9 
10 
11 
13 
IS 
U 
15 


T0 
W 
Th 

F 

8 
8rN 

H 


FEBKUART  9-lS.  3M4. 


Sbbots  ToMDAT.  [MAiutiBn,  1840; 
Abh  Weduksdat.  QuKkH Victoria 
PrimrMe  flovert. 
Gold>cr«sted  Wren  sinp. 
Elder  foliate*.  [Day. 

T  SVHUAT  IV  LXNT.     VaLENTIMK'S 

Red  Dead  Nettle  flowert. 


Ateraffe  Temperature 

Bain   In 

last 
87jeara 

Bon 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon 

neur  London. 

RiMa. 

Seu. 

BiMs. 

■  8eti. 

Pay. 

MlRht. 

Mean. 

Daye. 

m.  h. 

m.    h. 

m.  h. 

m.    h* 

45.1 

81.7 

88.4 

15 

29af7 

Oaf  5 

49     7 

56      7 

44.5 

29.4 

36.9 

14 

27      7 

2     5 

15      8 

18      9 

44.1 

29.7 

86.9 

15 

25      7 

4     6 

40      8 

36    10 

44.6 

29  9 

37.2 

15 

28      7 

6     5 

6      9 

52    11 

48.9 

29.6 

86.8 

14 

21      7 

8     5 

87      9 

mom. 

45.2 

81.3 

38.3 

14 

1»      7 

10      5 

12    10 

3      1 

46.5 

31.4 

89.0 

18 

17      7 

12      5 

53    10 

8      2 

Moon's 
Age. 


Clock 

before 

Sun. 


2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

D 

6 


m.  fl. 

14  SO 

14  31 

14  32 

14  S3 

14  31 

14  29 

14  27 


Day  of 
Year. 


40 
41 
42 
4S 
44 
45 
46 


From  obeerrations  taken  near  London  during  the  last  thlrtr-seTen  years,  tbe  average  day  temperature  of  tbe  week  is  44.8^  snd  its  night 
temperature  80.4**.  The  greatest  heat  was  6o%  on  the  10th,  1831 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  O*.  on  the  13ili,  1855.  The  greatest  fail  of  rain  was 
0.52  ineh.  i 


BLOOM-BUDS  FALLING  PEEMATUEELY. 

ECAUSE  certain  essentials 
for  their  proper  formation 
and  development  are  not 
provided,  flower-buds  fall 
prematurely. 

Foremost  among  plants 
notorious  for  throwing  off* 
their  flower-buds  stands 
the  Camellia,  and  next  to 
it  we  have  the  Peach.  On 
the  causes  of  these  cast- 
ing their  buds  premature- 
ly I  purpose  to  offer  a  few 
remarks,  and  will  begin 
with  Camellias  ;  and  as 
this  is  about  the  time  that 
they  are  placed  in  heat  to 
make  their  growth,  an  exposition  of  the  subject  is  sea- 
sonable. 

Camellias,  as  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  tender- 
rooted,  and  yet  Ifttle  apt  to  show  the  deficiency  of  their 
root-action  by  the  foliage.  Extra  efficient  drainage  aud 
particularly  sweet  compost  are  of  paramount  importance 
in  their  successful  management.  They  cast  their  buds 
more  frequently  through  an  imperfect  root-action  than 
any  other  cause.  But  I  must  have  a  point  to  start  from. 

I  will  presume  that  the  plants  are  placed  in  heat  in 
.March  to  make  their  growth  and  set  their  buds.  This 
is  mostly  accomplished  under  the  shade  of  climbers  in 
a  greenhouse,  or  under  Vines  in  vineries.  Whilst  making 
their  growth  they  receive  copious  waterings  and  syringings 
overhead.  The  buds  are  set  by  June  or  July,  and  the 
plants  are  placed  outside.  They  sometimes  are  judi- 
ciously prepared  for  a  change  of  temperature,  for  expo- 
sure to  a  stronger  light,  and  a  free  current  of  air  from 
all  points ;  but  too  often  the  opposite  course  is  adopted, 
and  when  the  buds  are  set  and  about  the  size  of  peas 
the  plants  are  put  outside,  without  any  care  being  taken 
previously  to  narden  them  off*.  Their  system  conse- 
anendy  receives  a  cheok,  owing  to  the  sudden  change 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  from  a  diffused 
light  to  a  strong  direct  light,  from  a  saturated  to,  it  may 
be,  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  at  least  a  fluctuating  moist  or 
dry  state  of  the  air.  The  plants,  however,  show  no  traces 
o/^  suffering  immediately.  Their  leaves  become  deeper 
green,  and  people  say,  How  much  better  they  look  after 
a  few  weeks*  sojourn  out  of  their  confined  quarters  !  But 
let  us  pause  ere  we  get  too  far.  Did  you  ever  dream  of 
disappointment  ?  It  not,  you  will  have  no  forebodings 
of  tnat  dark  brifijht  green  fx)liage  deceiving  you. 

I  had  to  experience  this  state  of  things  more  than  once 
before  I  could  convince  myself  of  the  absurdity  of  thus 
exposing  Camellias  in  summer.  Everything  was  more 
likely  to  cause  the  buds  to  fall  than  the  check  resulting 
£rom  placing  the  plants  outside  after  the  buds  were  set. 
On  dissecting  the  fallen  buds  I  found  that. the  flowoar^ 
had  never  been  perfectly  fonned  in  embryo,  and  musi 
consequently  have  become  defective  at  an  early  stage  of 
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their  development.  In  the  following  year  the  plants  were 
put  out  again,  and  I  cut  several  buds  open  and  found  them 
perfect.  JEvery  ten  days  from  this  time  I  cut  open  half 
a  dozen  buds  of  each  plant,  and  at  the  first  ten  days 
I  found  some  buds  were  then  defective,  but  others  not 
so.  I  marked  the  plants  with  defective  buds,  and  found 
that  aU  the  buds  dropped  off"  these  when  they  were  taken 
into  the  greenhouse.  The  others  retained  their  buds, 
and  these  were  marked  with  green  worsted.  They  had 
been  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse  after  the  buds  were  set, 
and  tne  wood  was  consequently  hardened  and  ripened, 
and  the  buds  fully  formed.  The  others  were  placed 
outside  at  once  without  any  ripening  process ;  and  the 
wood  being  unripe,  the  buds  not  fully  formed  were 
chiUed,  the  system  of  the  plant  stagnated,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  buds  fell. 

No  one  can  tell  when  the  buds  are  formed  from  gene- 
ral appearances ;  and  to  place  the  plants  outside  before 
they  are,  and  when  the  wood  also  is  not  well  ripened, 
is  sure  to  result  in  disappointment.  I  know  placing 
them  outside  is  a  common  practice,  but  I  do  not  like 
it,  and  I  will  tell  of  more  mishaps  that  come  through 
adopting  this  plan.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  stand 
Camellias  on  a  concrete  floor,  but  no  one  thinks  of  placing 
some  mulching  round  the  pots  so  as  to  prevent  them 
becoming  dry.  Should  the  pots  become  dry  farewell  to 
the  delicate  roots  there  ;  and  it  very  often  happens  that, 
the  sun  and  air  acting  on  the  pot,  the  water  is  evaporated 
from  it,  and  a  vacancy  between  the  pot  and  the  ball  of 
earth  takes  place.  AU  waterings  after  this  pass  through 
without  wetting  the  centre  of  the  baU  at  all,  and  the 
roots  are  dried  up.  The  leaves,  and  even  the  buds,  show 
no  marks  of  injury,  and  the  cultivator  hopes  all  will  be 
well.  Then  again  the  weather  changes.  It  is  as  wet 
now  as  it  was  dry,  and  deluging  shower  after  shower 
falls  on  the  foliage,  and  the  soU  in  the  pots  becomes 
sodden.  Further,  it  may  be,  gentle  showers  fall,  or  what 
we  may  term  a  good  syringmg  twice  or  thrice  daily, 
doing  nothing  more  than  wet  the  foliage  and  damp  the 
surface  soil ;  and  the  cultivator,  taking  advantage  pf 
these  showers,  but  in  reality  abusing  them,  fails  to  water 
the  plants,  and  the  soil  becomes  dust  dry  or  nearly  so, 
and  it  is  farewell  roots  a^ain. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  melancholy  certainly,  but  not 
the  worst.  CameUias  are  often  placed  on  ashes  on  walks 
and  other  places  not  impervious  to  worms.  These  natural 
drainers  are  very  good  out  of  a  plant-pot,  but  they  seem 
to  have  a  natural  instinct  to  get  into  places  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  and  they  choke  the  drainage,  and  the 
soil  becomes  sodden  or  sour,  completely  destroying  every 
root  that  has  been  left.  In  this  condition  the  plants  are 
housed,  and  from  the  moist  atmosphere  of  our  climate 
in  autumn  they  are  brought  into  a  dry  conservatory  at- 
mosphere. The  Leaves  begin  to  evaporate,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  air  ;  but  there  being  no  roots,  or  next  to 
none,  to  feed  them,  the  buds  do  not  swell,  or  the  flower 
just  shows  its  colour  and  then  drops^  |)eing  i^sA  at  the 
core.    Who  can  wonder  at  this  ? 

I  could  point  to  several  plants  that  have  been  ruined 
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hj  the  iigadicious  system  of  plafCing  them  outside,  but  forbear, 
for  I  have  enough  of  my  own  that  have  been  so  injured. 
The  practice  may  do  well  enough  in  the  south,  but  north  of 
the  Humber  I  am  persuaded  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

The  causes  likely  to  occasion  Camellias  to  cast  their  buds, 
then,  are  in  order  as  follow : — 1,  The  check  given  the  plants 
at  placing  out,  which  may  hinder  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
«r  the  proper  maturation  of  the  buds  should  they  not  be 
fully  formed;  2,  Dryness  of  the  soil;  3,  Wetness  of  the  soil; 
4,  A  sodden  and  sour  soil  through  worms  entering  the  pots ; 
6,  The  change  from  an  out-door  to  an  in-door  atmosphere. 
Any  of  these  will  cause  the  Camellia  to  cast  its  buds. 

To  avoid  the  first  cause,  the  plants,  afta*  the  wood  is 
made  and  the  buds  set,  should  be  gradually  hardened  by 
admitting  more  air  and  giving  them  more  light  for  about  a 
ibrtnight  prior  to  placing  them  outside.  They  should  be 
placed  on  a  hard  and  level  floor  impervious  to  worms,  and 
liie  situation  should  be  shielded  from  winds,  and  not  receive 
"^e  sun's  rays  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  up  to  four 
ia  the  afternoon.  They  are  to  be  placed  so  that  light  can 
reach  them  on  all  sides,  and  the  pots  should  be  protected 
from  the  sun  and  air  by  moss,  cocoa-nut  fibre  from  the 
bmshmakers,  or  some  sndi  materiaL  They  should  be  daily 
«samined  to  see  that  the  soil  is  moist,  and  they  should  be 
watered  before  it  becomes  dzy ;  but  it  should  feel  rather  dry 
he&xe  any  water  is  given,  then  enough  must  be  applied  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  balL  In  d^  weati^er  a  syringing 
/ffverhead  is  advanti^^us,  as  it  refreshes  the  leaves  and 
tnaiflts  in  keeping  them  cooL  When  heavy  rains  occur  the 
pots  should  bid  laid  on  one  side,  so  that  the  soil  may  not 
Mcume  sodden.  They  are  to  be  housed  by  the  middle  of 
.S^tember,  and  all  the  air  possible  should  be  given,  and 
occasional  sprinklings  of  the  paths,  so  as  to  make  the  at- 
mosphere as  nearly  like  that  from  which  they  came  as  can 
be  until  the  plants  become  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters. 
In  the  greenhouse  they  should  have  air  daily,  and  be  care- 
ially  watered,  taking  care  not  to  make  the  soil  sodden  by 
"regular"  waterings,  nor  dry  by  failing  to  water  them 
when  necessary.  The  soil  in  which  a  Camellia  grows  should 
at  all  times  be  kept  healthfrilly  moist.  The  phmts  in  winter 
cannot  have  too  much  light.  The  further  thej  are  kept 
ftom  the  heating  apparatus  the  better.  It  is  veiy  common 
tat  Camellias  to  cast  their  buds  after  severe  weather.  This 
ia  ddy  what  we  might  expect ;  for  the  dry  heat  generated 
Muses  the  leaves  to  evaporate  at  night  more  than  is  good 
£nr  them,  and  this  continued  night  after  night  resulto  in 
tifteir  casting  their  buds.  A  few  degrees  of  frwt  will  do  the 
Camellia  less  harm  than  an  hour's  confinement  in  a  dry 
hot  atmosphere.  Where  there  is  convenience  Camillas 
are  liable  to  mishaps  enough  without  being  put  outside, 
and  under  glass  they  occasionally  cast  their  buds.  Some- 
times this  is  occasioned  by  dryness  at  the  root,  or  through  a 
deficiency  of  light,  bad  soil,  and  defective  drainage.  This 
Mplies  equally  to  those  planted  out  as  to  those  in  pots. 
With  a  plant  always  under  the  eye  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
it  does  become  dry  at  the  root.  Amateurs,  however,  axe 
always  afraid  of  overdoing  anything;  and  they,  seeing  a 
plant  dry,  or  because  it  has  not  had  any  water  for  a  long 
ti»e,  think  it  would  be  none  the  worse  <^  a  little.  It  is 
mttle  they  give,  and  it  does  no  more  than*wet  the  surfiuse : 
aonseqnently,  the  soil  lower  down  becomes  dry,  and  it  is 
ttore  that  the  roots  are  situated,  and  they  are,  therefore^ 
dried  up  and  perish. 

When  a  pUmt  needs  water  it  should  have  enough  to  run 
Ifazough  the  soil  and  show  itself  at  the  drainage.  K  planted 
•ut  ^e  constant  attendance  required  by  plants  in  pots  is 
not  necessary,  but  the  soil  is  more  liable  to  become  sodden 
than  when  in  pots.  In  whatever  position  a  plant  be,  whether 
in  a  pot  or  planted-out,  perfect  drainage  must  be  provided, 
iofr  stagnant  water  lodging  at  the  roots  is  certain  death,  and 
the  buds  £U1  as  a  necessary  consequence.  There  are  no 
roots  to  supply  them  with  food,  and  the  buds  fall  from  want 
«f  support.  When  a  plant  remains  for  a  long  time  with  the 
•oil  wet  the  drainage  should  be  examined,  and  be  made 
aecure;  but  should  the  soil  still  remain  wet  it  would  be 
well  to  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can  conveniea^y 
lb0  done  without  injuring  the  roots,  and  replace  it  with  fresh. 
At  all  times  the  soil  about  a  Camellia  should  be  sweet,  the 
pot  or  border  provided  with  perfect  drainage,  and  be  kept 
]|M>derat«ly  moist  continuously. 


Ths  Peach. — ^This,  unlike  the  Camellia,  is  a  dedduoua 
tree ;  but  in  nowise  much  better  on  the  score  of  cAo^'ng 
its  buds.  I^ryness  of  soil  will  cause  this,  so  will  immatarity 
of  wood,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  wetness  of  aoiL  The 
main  cause  of  Peaches  casting  their  buds  is  due  to  imma- 
turity of  wood.  This  may  be  occasioned  by  insects  sucking 
out  the  juices  of  the  leaves,  or  from  a  deficiency  of  Hght. 

The  red  spider  is  very  fond  of  the  juices  of  the  Peach,  and 
commences  its  attacks  on  the  under  side  of  the  leat  ¥or  a 
time  it  is  content  to  remain  there,  but  when  the  leaf  be- 
comes enfeebled  so  that  it  does  not  perform  its  frinctions 
prc^erly,  then  the  red  spider  extends  its  operations  to  the 
upper  sur&ee  of  the  leaf,  and  takes  an  equal  pleasure  in 
sucking  out  the  crude  sap  as  in  feasting  on  the  elaborated 
juice  at  the  under  surface.  Now,  a  Peach  leaf  infested  with 
red  spider  at  the  under  surfiace  is  robbed  of  its  elaborated 
juice,  and  it  is  tMs  elaborated  juice  that  forms  the  fruit-bud 
at  tfa^  axil  of  the  leaf.  The  buds  cannot,  therefore,  be  per- 
fectly formed  when  red  spider  infests  the  leaves.  I  ^ve 
some  trees  in  pots,  and  these  were  placed  in  a  vinery  last 
season  to  force.  During  summer  some  of  them  became  in- 
fested with  red  spider  tlm>ugh  the  iaiipractieabili^  of  syring- 
ing them  where  they  were.  There  were  others  that  had  no 
red  spider  on  them,  and  they  me  now  in  flower,  idiikt  those 
attacked  in  the  preceding  year  have  cast  their  bods.  To 
f^irl^er  prove  that  red  spider  is  the  caose  of  Pea^di-bods 
falling,  I  may  observe  that  in  a  vinery  where  some  Peaeh 
trees  are  planted,  one  of  them  was  attadced  by  red  apklsr, 
and  a  more  desperate  attack  I  never  knew.  So^hnring 
the  hot-water  pipes  did  not  rid  us  of  the  pest,  and  it  held  its 
own  more  or  less  through  the  summer.  Its  neighbonr 
under  the  same  treatment  was  dear  of  the  sjoder,  uid  the 
buds  are  now  swelling,  and  are  everything  that  could  be 
desired,  but  the  o^er  tree  has  lost  fiilly  nine-tenths  of  its 
buds.  More  trees  lose  their  buds  through  attacks  of  red 
spider  than  any  other  cause,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  fbr 
the  buds  to  be  properly  constituted  with  red  sender  inter- 
cepting the  elaborated  juice  in  its  passage  f^m  the  leaf  to 
the  bud  at  its  axil,  and  so  destroying  their  ftituxe  frnitfhl- 
ness  and  vigour. 

Defidency  of  Ugbt  is  another  cause  of  Peadi  trees  forming 
defective  fruit-buds.  It  is  chiefly  in  vineries,  imder  tite 
shade  of  the  Vines  that  the  buds  are  not  prop»^  Ibrmed. 
Trees  on  the  back  walls  oi  Peach-houses  also  f<nm  defBcttfe 
buds  owing  to  the  trees  in  front  shading  them  too  xnndL 
The  leaves  do  not  properly  perform  their  frmotioBs,  the 
crude  sap  is  not  acted  upon  by  light  snfi&dently  in  the  leaves 
to  enable  these  to  duly  digest  or  elaborate  the  food,  and  the 
buds  are  not  propwly  fsd.  The  food  is  spent  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  parts :  therefore,  trees  in  the  diok.  grow 
more  than  they  flower,  and  are  more  gross  than  frxutfoL 
There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  more  light,  and  a  Peadi 
cannot  have  too  much.  If  the  buds  of  a  Peach  are  dissected 
when  falling  from  insect  attacks,  or  through  a  defidenoy  of 
light,  the  anthers  will  be  found  short,  and  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  when  the  buds  tail  the  inside  of  these  will  be  found 
brown  and  dead. 

Another  cause  of  Peach-buds  falling  is  dryness  whilst  the 
leaves  are  on  the  tree.  Allowing  the  leaves  to  flag  from 
want  of  moisture,  or  keeping  the  soil  dry  so  that  th^  ton 
yellow  and  fall,  is  inimical  to  the  thorough  ripening  of  the 
wood,  and  the  buds  finlL  The  soil  in  whmh  a  Peac^  grows 
should  never  beoome  dry,  not  even  wheaoL  the  fruit  is  ripening; 
for  though  too  much  water  may  make  the  fruit  flnTourit—i 
yet  dryness  oftener  makes  it  mealy,  and  nothing  is  so  de- 
testable as  a  Peach  without  juice.  It  is  very  doobtfbl 
whether  watering  a  tree  whilst  it  is  ripening  has  any  effiaot 
on  the  fruit  in  making  it  high  or  poor  flavoured ;  but  trees 
are  often  kept  so  dry  at  that  season  as  to  place  in  jeopardy 
the  future  bloom-buds.  The  leaves  cannot  form  the  buds 
without  moisture,  and  if  they  be  badly  fed  they  must  frdl  in 
the  winter  following,  for  Nature  casts  off  leaves  and  buds 
when  they  are  no  longer  wanted  for  the  increase  of  the 
head,  or  the  propagation  of  the  kind. 

Again :  Peach  trees  are  often  allowed  to  become  so  dry  at 
the  root  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  in  order  to  ripen  the 
wood,  that  the  roots  are  almost  dried  up  by  tiie  practice. 
The  leaves  fisel  this,  and  the  immature  buds  too,  and  ih&y 
become  "deaf"  through  want  of  support.  The  soU  in  whioh 
a  Peadi  grows  should  never  beoome  dry;  and  although  traes 
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in  pots  are  reeommwided  to  be  kept  dxy  in  winter^  I  am 
oertein,  if  I  may  judge  by  some  I  had  in  an  orchaf  i-houBe, 
that  a  worae  pian  cannot  be  adc^ted.  All  thxt>agh  the 
winter  the  xoote  of  a  Peaoh  are  more  or  less  active,  and 
^eyxtdas  cannot  either  preserre  the  roots  there  are,  or  allow 
ixeA.  to  form.  The  roots  should  be  kqpt  moist,  but  not  wet, 
and  whffli  water  is  applied  it  shonld  oe  given  in  sufficient 
qnantit^y  to  wet  the  mass.  Dribbling  waterings  do  no  plant 
any  good,  bat  they  vary  often  cause  the  roots  to  become  too 
dzy  owing  to  tbe  sur&oe  being  merely  wetted.  Extreme 
wetness  is  equally  destructlYe  to  the  roots  as  dxyness,  and 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm  when  the  trees  are  at  rest.  Hthe 
aoal  where  the  trees  are  planted  out  be  watered  when  the 
leaves  are  fiUling,  tiM  trees  will  need  no  more  until  the  buds 
begin  to  swell;  nor  will  trees  in  pots  need  any  if  the  pots 
be  phmged  in  the  soil,  which  saves  the  roots  fixHu  frost,  and 
ii,  to  my  thinking,  a  better  practice  than  covering  the  pots 
with  hay. 

Lastly:  the  Peach  casts  its  buds  when  they  are  formed 
too  soon,  and  in  too  high  a  temperature.  I^t  season  I 
had  a  tree  that  flowered  from  buds  of  the  same  yesr,  and  as 
these  bivls  set,  no  one  can  say  ihej  were  not  perfect.  The 
friut  became  as  large  as  beans,  and  then  the  leaves  began  to 
ihU.  The  fruit,  however,  did  not  &11  then,  but  remained  on 
the  itee  until  tiie  middle  of  January.  It  then  withered  and 
£d]»  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buds  have  followed  its  ex- 
ample. The  reason  of  buds  being  too  highly  developed  is 
owing  to  keeping  them  in  a  temperature  and  atm<^^ere 
conducive  to  th^  frirtfaer  growth.  After  the  fruit  is  ripe 
tiie  buds  are  then  developed,  and  no  good  comes  of  keeping 
the  atmosphere  hotter  after  that;  but  air,  and  a  lowo:  night 
temperature,  and  less  atmospheric  moisture,  will  do  all  ti^ 
is  requisite  towards  inducing  rest.— Gxobos  Abbey. 


THE   FLOWEE   GAEDEN. 

SPBIKG  FBOPA6ATION. 

Thx  present  generation  of  gardeners  have  annually  to 
get  through  an  amount  of  propagation,  which  would  have 
sounded  more  like  fiction  thioi  nke  feyct  to  our  forefi&thers. 
Plenty  of  gardeners,  now  in  their  prime,  can  remember  very 
weU  when  the  principal  preparation  for  the  decoration  of  the 
flower  garden  consisted  in  putting  up  a  bed  for  a  one  or  two- 
fight  box,  in  which  to  sow  Stocks  and  AsteiB,  and  a  few  other 
t^der  annuals,  which,  with  a  few  Dahlias,  made  up  the  nuyor 
part  of  the  tender  plants  that  helped  to  beautify  the  mixed 
beds  and  borders  of  hardy  things.  This,  with  the  sowing  of 
a  few  annuals  in  patches  in  the  open  borders  after  they  were 
raked  tiie  first  tmie  for  the  season,  completed  a  gardener's 
labours  in  this  respect.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  potting 
and  manufiftcturing^  and  otherwise  caring  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  tender  plants  which  are  the  order  of  the  day 
now.  If  we  could  go  bade  to  what  some  caU  the  good  old 
times,  many  of  us  could  "take  the  play"  more  frequently 
than  we  can  afford  to  do  now.  IdtUe  did  Mr.  Caie  think, 
when  at  Campden  Hill  he  inaugurated  the  massing  of 
tender  plants,  of  the  amount  of  busUe,  labour,  and  emu- 
lation t3iat  he  was  entailing  on  a  gardener's  life — to  say 
nothing  of  the  wakeftd  scheming  and  makeshifts  which 
many  have  had  to  encounter  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow 

Let  us  fancy  for  a  nnmient  a  return  to  the  system  of 
dden  times — ^that  some  knight-errant  should  make  a  clean 
sweejp  of  tiie  masmng  system,  and  reinstate  us  in  the  ways 
of  thnri^  years  ago,  and  some  gardening  conservatives  pro- 
fiB08  that  it  would  delight  them  to  see  this,  I  should  get  rid 
of  fifteen  thousand  Geraniums,  as  many  Verbenas,  and  a 
■ww^^'*'  proportion  of  the  other  plants  which  form  the  rank 
and  file  of  fiower  gardens.  And  I  fancy  I  hear  Mr.  Fish 
saying,  "  Why,  dear  me,  we  should  be  gentlemen — ^if  frnae- 
r  dcHU  from  bustle  and  thought  to  a  large  extent  has  much  to 
do  with  that  denomination — ^we  shoidd  scarcely  know  what 
t#  do  with  ourselves  for  the  next  three  monthJs."  I  fancy, 
however,  that  we  would  not  like  so  sudden  a  change  as  a 
rcrtom  to  the  old  speckled  borders,  with  Gteums,  and  hardy 
Asters,  Yeronicas,  and  Potentillas,  lashed  tightly  in  bundles 
to  stakes  like  fiiggots.  I  eraect  we  should  as  soon  be  found 
hi  Begent  Street  with  swaJlow-tailed  blue  coats  and  gilt 
buttons,  thick  enough  for  the  sides  of  a  steam  ram,  with 


nether  garments  of  "hodden  grey  "  If  we  are  to  have  suck 
a  retrogression,  let  it  be  by  degrees,  step  by  st^,  or  we 
shall  certainly  be  mobbed  by  the  ladies  for  takhig  aws^ 
what  may  be  termed  the  cosmetics  of  the  garden.  Into  tl^ 
ladies'  hands  we  commit  the  conservation  of  the  massing 
i^stem  to  its  proper  place,  and  we  have  no  anxiety  as  to  it* 
fate,  nor  do  we  gprudge  the  labour  and  forethought  which  it 
demands,  espec^Qly  for  the  next  few  months. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  rule,  that  the  majority  of 
bedding  plants  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended much  better  when  propagated  iu  ^ring  inflt.ead  of 
autumn.  To  this  rule  a  few,  such  as  Geraniums  and  Cal- 
ceolarias, form  an  exertion,  and  are  much  better  propa- 
gated in  autumn*  although  most  seasons  it  is  found  de- 
sirable and  necessary  to  increase  some  varieties  by  spring 
propagation;  and  good  plants  can  be  so  produced  with 
proper  convenience ;  but  autumn-struck  plants  make  fiar  the 
finest  plants,  and  come  earlier  into  bloom. 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  made  it  a  study  how  te 
compress  spring  propagation  into  as  short  a  space  of  timis 
as  possible,  and  have  so  fcur  accomplished  the  otyect  as  te 
greatly  reduce  the  time  occupied  with  that  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  quality  of  the  plant.  In  the  case  of 
Verbenas,  for  instance,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of 
spring-struck  stock,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  pot  theae 
in  autumn  into  three  or  four-inch  pots,  putting  a  few  plants 
into  a  pot.  About  the  beginning  of  February,  these  were 
shifted  into  larger  pots  ao^  forced  for  cuttings.  By  this 
means  I  have  kept  them  in  good  condition,  and  obtained 
very  large  numbers  of  plants,  but  not  without  mudi  mors 
labour  and  attention  than  I  can  now  winter  a  greater  number 
in  much  better  condition,  to  enable  short  work  to  be  made 
of  sfMring  prc^pagation.  The  plan  now  adopted  is  the  best 
that  I  have  tried,  and  it  is  to  strike  a  larger  number  in 
autumn,  and  when  rooted  to  prick  them  out  iuto  pans  about 
13  inches  in  diameter,  and  7  inches  deep,  filled  with  rich 
soiL  These  are  struck  and  otherwise  managed  without  any 
artificial  heat.  From  eighty  to  a  hundred  of  these  pans 
occupy  but  a  comparativdy  small  space,  reqiiire  little  atten^ 
tion  in  the  way  of  watering,  and  in  spring  are  found  in 
splendid  health,  yielding  fine  strong  cuttings  by  the  ^ou- 
sand  at  a  time.  At  tiie  present  moment  we  have  soma 
twenty  pans  of  Purple  King— considered  difficult  to  manage 
well— that  might  be  sheared  with  a  hook,  of  a  fine  dan 
green,  without  a  spot  of  mildew.  Beference  to  a  note-book  of 
1863  shows  that  on  February  2nd  the  first  batch  of  this  sort 
was  put  in,  numbering  two  thousand  five  hundred,  a  i^o- 
pagation  that  I  could  never  accomplish  with  so  little  labour 
on  the  small-pot  system.  In  a  few  weeks,  by  this  means 
we  propagate  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  Yerbena^. 
The  rule  is,  never  to  winter  Verbenas  in  anything  less  than 
an  eight-inch  pot.  A  given  number  of  plimts  require  less 
room  in  these  larger  vessels,  and  are  in  far  finer  condition 
than  when  put  into  little  pots.  Although  plenty  of  fine 
fresh  cuttings  could  be  taken  before  they  are  put  into  heat^ 
they  strike  much  more  readily  after  being  in  a  nice,  growing, 
moist  atmosphere  of  60**  to  65**  for  a  while.  They  are 
therefore  introduced  into  a  vinery,  or  any  convenient  places 
where  they  can  have  a  good  share  of  Hght  to  keep  them 
healthy.  A  very  few  "dips"  soon  give  the  desired  number^ 
and  the  contents  of  the  store-pans,  though  never  planted 
out  by  ourselves,  come  in  handy  for  giving  to  cottagers 
who  look  to  us  for  a  few  plants  for  their  gardens ;  and,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  the  Scotch  are  now  fiut  wiping  off  the 
stigma  of  not  caring  for  beautifying  Iheir  cottage  fronts  with 
fiowers. 

These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  rapid  production 
of  strong  healthy  cuttings  of  nearly  all  the  other  bedding 
plants  that  are  propagated  in  spring,  such  as  Heliotropes^ 
Ageratums,  Salvias,  Petunias,  &c, ;  and  having  found  great 
advantage  frtmi  wintering  a  somewhat  larger  store  stock  im 
larg^  pans  and  pots  than  are  generally  used,  I  would  re- 
commend a  trial  of  the  method  to  those  who  still  adopt  the 
small-pot  system.  It  has  saved  me  time  and  labour,  and 
afforded  a  fftr  healthier  supply  of  cuttings  than  I  have  been 
aUe  to  produce  by  any  other  means ;  and  the  production  of 
fine  cuttings  quicidy  in  spring,  is  the  most  important  part 
in  the  whole  process  of  preparing  the  requisite  numb^  of 
plants ;  for  if  cuttings  cannot  be  had  in  large  quantities  at 
a  time,  the  propagation  is  of  necessity  extended  over  a 
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longer  period,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  nibbling 
over  smaller  numbers  at  many  different  times. 

To  strike  cuttings  of  the  plant  now  under  consideration, 
I  am  not  certain  that  any  appliance  for  the  supply  of  heat  is 
better  than  a  good  old  hotbed  properly  made  up  with  stable- 
manure  and  leaves  of  hard-wood  trees.    There  is,  however, 
much  less  labour  connected  with  striking  in  a  more  modem 
-   propagating-house  or  pit,  where  top  and  bottom  heat  can  be 
nicely  maintained  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  I  would  never 
adopt  the  hotbed  when  hot  water  could  be  made  avtiilable. 
A  regular  propagating-house  is  one  of  the  most  usefol  and 
necessary  structures  connected  with  a  garden  establishment, 
and  all  gardeners  who  have  much  flower  gardening  to  do 
should  be  supplied  with  one.    I  cannot  avail  myself  of  such 
a  convenience,  nor  yet  of  an  old-fashioned  hotbed,  and  am 
consequently  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  succession  Pine-pit 
when  it  can  be  most  spared  from  its  legitimate  purpose.  The 
extra  bottom  heat  is  obtained  by  putting  in  a  greater  depth 
of  fresh  tan  than  would  be  safe  for  the  roots  of  Pines,  and 
top  heat  is  supplied  by  a  flow  and  return  four-inch  pipe, 
and  in  order  to  produce  the  top  heat  that  is  necessary  to 
strike  with  rapidity,  coverings  of  mats  are  used  at  night 
except  when  very  mild.    Circumstances  will,  therefore,  in 
many  cases  no  doubt  determine  how  the  heat  necessary  for 
spring  striking  is  secured,  when  the  operator  unfortunately 
has  not  a  proper  propagating-house  always  in  readiness;  but 
those  who  cannot  by  some  means  command  a  smart  top  and 
bottom  heat  need  not  attempt  spring  propagation.    To  do 
it  in  cold  pits  or  frames  is  out  of  the  question.    Those  who 
are  so  situated  should  not  be  expected  to  have  a  fine  healthy 
stock  of  bedding  plants,  and  must  depend  on  autumn-struck 
plants,  or  have  recourse  to  the  nurseries  in  May.    At  the 
same  time,  any  amateur  or  gardener  who  can  make  up  a 
hotbed  large  enough  for  a  one-light  box,  and  put  a  hot  lining 
to  it  when  the  heat  declines,  is  in  a  position  to  turn  out 
many  thousands  of  plants  in  tie  course  of  March  and  April. 
Sawdust,  cinder  ashes,  or  sand  to  plunge  the  pots  or  pans 
in,  some  nice  silver  sand  to  put  the  cuttings  in,  and  a  Uttle 
light  rich  soil,  are  the  principal  materials  wanted;   and 
there  are  few  operations  within  the  whole  range  of  garden- 
ing calcidated  to  prove  a  more  pleasing  recreation  than  the 
propagating  and  rearing  of  young  plants ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  gay  garden  is  the  result  of  one's  own  handiwork  must 
enhance  by  many  degrees   the   pleasure  and  enjoyment 
derivable  from  such  a  source. 

There  are  many  ways  of  propagating  so  far  as  heat  is 
concerned,  of  which  the  possessor  of  an  early  vinery  or 
forcing-pit  alone  can  take  advantage.  Take,  for  instance, 
such  a  structure  heated  with  a  common  flue.  Let  a  box 
15  or  16  inches  deep  be  placed  on  the  flue.  Fill  it  up  half 
way  with  fibry  soil,  and  follow  with  an  inch  or  two  of  fine 
light  soil,  and  over  all  place  an  inch  or  two  of  pure  pro- 
pa^g^ating  sand,  leaving  2  or  3  inches  of  the  box  not  filled  up. 
Cuttings  inserted  in  the  sand  and  covered  over  with  a  few 
large  panes  of  glass  will  eiyoy  a  nice  bottom  heat  ascending 
from  the  flue,  and  the  glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  box  will 
prevent  evaporation,  and  the  cuttings  will  root  freely.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  box  is  not  placed  on  a  part 
of  the  flue  that  is  too  hot ;  90«^  of  bottom  heat  should  not 
be  exceeded  under  such  circumstances.  A  space  of  two  or 
three  square  feet  may  m  this  way  be  made  to  produce  as 
many  plants  as  will  fill  a  good  many  beds. 

It  may  not  matter  much  so  far  as  successful  striking  is 
concerned  into  what  sort  of  vessels — whether  pots,  pans, 
boxes,  or  drain-tiles,  &c^-the  cuttings  are  put.  In  all  of 
these  they  will  root  perfectly  well.  But  looking  at  the  work 
in  the  light  of  time,  attention,  and  labour,  I  would  give  the 
preference  to  large  shallow  boxes  about  2  feet  by  1^  foot. 
These  are  what,  after  trying  all  sorts  of  things,  I  have  found 
the  best  for  dispatch.  The  crocking  and  nibbling  connected 
with  small  pots  and  some  of  the  makeshift  receptacles  is 
dispensed  with.  In  the  case  of  these  boxes  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  strew  a  layer  of  rough  stuff  (the  fibry  part  of  loam) 
over  the  bottom  of  the  box,  blind  this  over  with  a  little  finer 
mould,  and  then  lay  on  a  sufficient  depth  of  sand  for  the 
insertion  of  the  cuttings.  From  500  to  700  Verbena  cuttings 
according  to  then*  size  are  put  into  these  boxes.  After  being 
well  watered  they  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  tan, 
firmly  bedded  into  it,  and  they  root  without  any  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering,  and  in  this  way  the  work  of  the  pro- '' 


pagating-pit  is  simplified,  no  plunging  or  anything  of  that 
sort  being  required.  In  this  way  a  very  few  boxes  and  little 
space  are  required  to  raise  a  large  stock  of  plants. 

Probably  the  most  expeditious  way  of  striking  Verbenas, 
in  particidar  when  a  strong  bottom  heat  can  be  applied  and 
steadily  maintained  by  means  of  hot  water,  is  to  insert  the 
cuttings  into  water-tight  saucers  filled  with  sand,  and  just  so 
much  water  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  stick  the  cuttings  into 
the  sand  without  a  dibber.  In  this  manner  with  a  sufficiency 
of  heat  they  root  in  a  few  days.  In  my  own  case  the  appli- 
ances are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  me  to  adopt  this 
method;  but  all  who  have  a  propagating-house  well  heated 
will  find  it  an  expeditious  and  excellent  mode. 

Although  every  joint  of  some  bedding  plants,  and  of  Ver- 
benas in  particidar,  will  root  and  make  a  plant,  I  have  a 
decided  preference  for  good  strong  cuttings.  They  require 
a  shorter  period  of  tender  nursing,  and  that  is  no  small  con- 
sideration at  a  season  when  there  is  such  a  host  of  can- 
didates for  warm  quarters.  It  is  much  preferable  to  have 
to  pinch  their  tops  off  than  to  be  obliged  to  coddle  them  for 
weeks  in  heat  to  make  respectable  plants  of  them. 

No  matter  how  strong  may  be  my  store  stock  from  which 
cuttings  are  furnished,  I  like  the  cuttings  that  are  produced 
in  heat  the  best:  consequently,  propagation  is  not  com- 
menced till  after  the  store-pans  have  been  in  heat  for  a  time. 
Such  things  as  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Gazanias,  and  a  few 
others  that  do  not  emit  roots  without  some  time  to  callus, 
are  best  struck  in  a  lower  temperature  than  is  desirable 
for  Verbenas.  The  plants  referred  to  if  plunged  in  strong 
heat  become  drawn  and  debilitated  before  they  are  ready  to 
pinch-out  or  pot-off.  I  seldom  plunge  them  at  all,  and  I  place 
them  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  pit. 

There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  propagating  the  C^a- 
zania  in  spring,  for  it  does  splendidly  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  Calceolarias  and  put  in  late  in  the  season,  just  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  as  Calceolarias ;  and 
the  Gazania  well  cultivated  is  one  of  the  most  gorg^us  of 
our  bedding  plants.  ,  B.  Thomson. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S 

SCHEDULE. 

Having  given  a  general  survey  of  the  wisdom  that  has 
arranged  the  schediUe  for  this  year,  I,  according  to  promise, 
now  enter  a  little  more  into  detaiL 

I  cannot,  however,  but  admire  the  refr*eshing  innoc«nce  of 
those  who  question  whether  offering  a  prize  for  British  botani- 
cal collections  be  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  Society  when 
not  a  word  is  said  about  prizes  for  volunteer  bands  (it  must 
hejlowery  music,  I  presume),  or  of  another  equally  legitimate 
object  of  expenditure,  which  The  Times  assured  its  readers 
with  much  pleasure  the  Council  had  determined  upon — viz., 
appointing  an  instructor  to  teach  the  lady  Fellows  skating ! 
Was  it  a  joke  or  not  ?  for  it  was  never  contradicted,  and 
was  asserted  with  great  gravity. 

Again  have  the  Orchid-lovers  in  the  Council  carried  their 
way,  no  less  than  j£92  being  offered  in  prizes  for  them  at  the 
first  great  Show,  and  JB74  at  the  second.  The  very  question- 
able plan  of  dividing  them  into  families  has  been  adopted 
also.  What  possible  end  can  be  gained  by  this  I  know  not. 
It  must  tend  to  great  sameness  in  these  collections  and  shut 
out  small  growers,  for  few  would  devote  their  houses  to  a 
few  genera,  but  would  rather  seek  to  have  variety ;  and  it 
is  only  from  a  large  collection  that  a  sufficient  number  could 
be  obtained  for  such  a  competition.  Why  not,  as  so  much 
is  said  in  favour  of  the  cool  treatment  of  Orchids  now  (and 
justly  so,  as  it  will  put  Orchid-growing  within  the  reach  of 
80  many),  offer  prizes  for  plants  so  treated?  Prizes  are 
offered  for  Hyacinths  in  windows,  would  it  not  be  as  legi- 
timate to  offer  them  for  Orchids  grown  in  greenhouses  ? 

With  regard  to  the  prizes  for  Azaleas,  the  Council  have 
very  wisely  taken  the  hint  given  them  last  year,  and  instead 
of  waiting  until  Azaleas  were  out  of  bloom  to  offer  prizes 
for  the  novelties,  have  offered  them  at  the  first  Show.  But 
now  mark  the  wisdom :  They  offer  a  prize  for  three  Azaleas 
of  1862  and  1863,  and  a  prize  for  Pelargoniums,  three,  of 
1863.  Now  we  very  well  know  that,  with  three  or  four 
exceptions,  the  Pelargoniums  of  1863  were  all  sent  out  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough;  and  it  is  in  effect  putting  the 
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pixe  into  his  hands,  becatiBe,  as  lie  holds  all  the  old  plants^ 
he  mnst  be  in  a  superior  position  to  any  other  grower. 
Had  they  made  it  six  of  1862  and  1868,  then  there  might 
have  been  some  reason  in  it ;  but  as  it  is  it  is  utterly  mean- 
ingless. 

Then,  a^pun,  look  at  the  wisdom  displayed  about  Ver- 
benas. IVises  are  offered  for  twelve  kinds  in  pots  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  prizes  for  twenty-four  cut  single  trusses  on 
the  6th  of  July — i.  e.,  a  prize  is  offered  when  a  Verbena  in 
a  pot  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  an  amount  of  forcing 
that  would  destroy  its  character ;  while  if  reversed  one 
might  get  something  really  worth  looking  at.  And  single 
trusses  of  Verbenas  in  July !  What  will  they  be  before  two 
or  three  hours  of  a  July  day  pass  over  their  innocent 
heads? 

In  the  Boss  Show  more  wisdom  has  been  displayed.  The 
hints  of  those  acquainted  with  the  subject  have  been  regarded, 
althoujgfh  I  notice  that  the  ftyat  of  its  being  the  National  Bose 
Show  inaugurated  by  the  Eev.  S.  Eeynolds  Hole  is  quietly 
ignored.  But  those  veryabeurd  classes  are  still  retained  which 
have  been  so  often  criticised  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticxtl- 
TVBB  nnd^  the  head  of  Fancy  classy,  while  prizes  are  also 
offered  for  six  kinds  of  Moss  Boses.  What  a  charoiing  box  this 
will  make !  Or  are  they  to  be  shown  in  bud,  in  a  bouquet, 
or  how?  for  how  can  one  ever  set  up  six  Moss  Boses? 
What  a  delightM  knowledge  of  florists'  flowers  seems  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Council ! 

On  the  6Ui  of  July  prizes  are  offered  for  Carnations  and 
Picotees.  Well !  And  also  for  Pinks !  If  the  former  are 
in  bloom,  which  doubtless  they  will  be,  the  latter  wiU  be 
oat  of  bloom — at  least  as  far  as  metropolitan  or  southern 
growers  are  concerned;  and  I  presume  it  is  for  them  that 
the  exhibition  is  intended. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these  things  which 
I  have  selected  are  by  no  means  the  only  blemishes.  The 
points  of  all  others  at  which  exhibitors  have  a  r^ht  to 
grumble  are— 1,  The  continual  changes  that  the  Society 
makes;  and  2nd,  The  two-days  Exhibition— at  one  time 
fixing  the  sizes  of  pots,  at  another  doing  away  witii  them ; 
making  classes  one  year,  and  doinff  away  with  them  another ; 
selecting  special  kinds  as  in  the  fruits,  and  thereby  stamp- 
ing them  with  their  seal  as  if  they  were  the  best,  and 
another  year  altering  that  again,  so  as  to  leave  people  to 
Uxkoy  that  blunders  luid  been  made.  And  I,  moreover,  think 
that  the  growers  of  florists'  flowers — of  such,  at  least,  as  are 
shown  in  a  cut  state,  have  much  to  complain  of.  Although 
many  prizes  are  offered  for  early  Tulips,  not  one  is  given  K)r 
late-flowering  kinds.  The  Banunculus  and  Anemone  are  also 
entirely  left  out ;  while  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Verbenas, 
are  entirely  misplaced.  Meanwhile,  the  other  great  exhibi- 
tions hold  on  their  even  way ;  and  while  all  is  dissatisfaction, 
and  g^mmbling,and  annoyance  at  Kensington,  all  is  agreeable 
and  pleasant  at  the  Begent's  Park  and  the  Crystal  Palace— 
and  so  must  it  ever  be  until  the  whole  affair  topples. 

Strawberry  feasts,  and  volunteer  bands,  and  tdl  the  other 
contrivances  to  make  an  aristocratic  tea  garden  of  that  at 
Kensington  will  not  be  able  to  keep  it  up,  and  it  will  be 
another  instance  of  what  "clique"  and  red  tape  can  do  to 
destroy  the  finest  prospects. — ^Abgus. 

I  HAYS  read  the  admirable  article  in  last  week's  Joubnal 
or  HoBTicuLTURS ;  and  as  there  is  an  intimation  of  going 
further  into  details,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  word  or  two  to 
say  of  the  most  interesting  feature  of  all  horticultural  shows 
—viz.,  new  plants  and  the  way  their  exhibition  is  encouraged 
(or  rather  discouraged),  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  being  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  our  metropolitan  shows,  and  yet  the 
prises  awarded  to  them  are  of  the  most  insignificant  de- 
scrqytion.  I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  g^ven 
sum  should  not  be  fixed  on  the  schedules  as  awards  for 
ihma,  instead  of  the  indefinite  phraseology  now  employed, 
whidi  in  tiie  end  proves  itself  to  be  a  mere  nothing. 

Last  year  at  the  Great  Exhibitions  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  I  received  as  follows : — 

May  27. — Silver  Knightian,  Banksian,  and  Bronze  Medals. 

June  17. — Bronze  Medal. 

July  1. — Silver  Banksian  and  Bronze  Medals,  besides  no 
end  of  honoraiy  awards.  For  all  this  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  wia  seat  the  magnificent  sum  of  iBS  6f . ! 


The  Horticultural  Society  is  thus  discouraging  what 
should  be  its  le^tfinate  object,  that  in  which  the  public 
take  an  immense  mterest ;  and  to  do  what  in  its  place  ?  Offer 
valuable  medals  for  wild  plants,  which  is  scarcely  justifiable 
^-certainly  not  what  horticulturists  or  the  public  in  general 
would  take  much  interest  in.— William  Bull,  King's  fiood, 
Cheltea. 


CULTUEE  OP  PEEENNIAL  PHLOXES. 

Thxbx  are  few  herbaceous  plants  superior  to  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata,  combining  as  they  dio 
fragrance,  beauty,  and  size  of  fiower,  with  rich  variety  of 
colour.  They  are  well  known  also  as  being  late  autumn- 
flowering  plants,  gifted  with  a  hardihood  that  enkbles  the 
most  deUcate  of  the  newer  varieties,  with  veiy  slight  assist- 
ance, to  witiistand  the  assaults  of  frost  with  impunity. 
They  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  readily  propagated 
by  the  young  growths  of  spring,  which  growths  are  already 
discernible  above  ground.  These  should  be  taken  off  when 
with  two  or  three  joiuts,  and  struck  like  Calceolarias.  Plants 
are  also  readily  multiplied  by  division  of  the  old  stool  of  a 
year  or  more  old,  thousrh  I  have  a  preference  for  pro- 
perly-treated cuttings,  which  make  very  handsome  plants 
the  second  season.  Phloxes  delight  in  a  light  loamy  soil, 
especially  if  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  good  decomposed 
leaf  mould  intermixed.  I  would  observe,  more  espeoally, 
one  marked  feature  in  their  successful  treatment,  attention 
to  which  iucreases  materially  not  only  their  large  heads  of 
flower,  but  also  the  well-being  of  the  plants  generally. 
They  should  at  all  times  be  in  a  place  shaded  from  the 
midsummer  sun  between  the  hours  of  10  and  3,  as  from  the 
very  delicate  texture  of  the  florets  these  become  very  readily 
scorched. 

In  such  a  partially-shaded  border  I  would  plant  out  a  few 
of  the  more  showy  and  better  varieties,  having  the  shortest, 
some  of  which  barely  reach  12  inches  high,  in  front.  What 
a  beautiful  Httie  plant  as  an  edging,  or  for  the  front  row, 
would  be  the  Phlox  frondosa.  JE^ore  planting  it,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  form  (slightiy  covered  with  the  soil,  and 
slightiy  mound-shaped),  a  ridge  with  moderate-sized  stones, 
say  four  or  five  thick,  upon  which  to  plant  them  firmly. 
This  little  frondosa  I  seh£>m  meet  with  grown  successftilly ; 
its  neat  Uttie  branches  are  3  or  4  inches  high,  and  covered. 
Heath-like,  with  pointed  leaves  ;  and  it  bears,  for  its  size,  a 
large  and  lively  fiower,  in^colour  somewhat  of  a  dark  rose. 

I  add  a  few  of  the  most  showy  sorts  of  Phlox  decussata 
collection  of  twenty-four. 

WHITBS,  VAEIOUS-COLOUBED  XTXS. 


Comte  de  Chambord.    Dwarf. 
Hikdame  Dnldenslack.   Cnmsoii  ey*. 
DwarfL 


Julie  Roossel.    Bright  eye. 
Madame  Le  Cert    Purple  eya 


CSnCSON  AND  SBD8. 


Sonrenlr    de  Fries    Morel.     Dark 

purple. 
Madame  Bivdre.    Deep  red. 
Orientalis.    Dark  red.    Dwarf. 
Ji-em-Jee.    Red.    Dwarf. 
Dr.  Boia  DiiTal,    Bed,  approaching 

crimson. 
Madame  LiervaL    Carmine  violet. 
Jacques  Duval.    Pink. 
Madam  e  Dordaa.   Lilac  carmine  eye. 
Alexandre    Bonasel.      Dark    rose. 

Dwarf. 


,  Doux  Bereil.    Bote. 

i  H^M.   LiUc  peaeh,  dark  eherry  eye. 

Madame  Qirardeau.    Blosh  striped. 
Dwarf 
[TriomphedeTwickle.  Bose  striped. 

James  Veitch.    Pink. 

Madame  Andry.    Blosh.    DwarC 

Madame  Leboachere.     Bose  violet, 
dark  eye. 

Indispensable.    Good. 

Novelty.    Singular. 

Evening  Star.    Peculiar  and  pretty. 


Alice  Allain.    White  with  pink  eye. 

The  greater  part  of  the  above  are  show  flowers,  or  such 
as  might  be  used  for  that  purpose. — William  Eabley, 
DigsweU, 

POINSETTIA  PULCHEKRIMA. 

In  answer  to  "  A  Sxjbscribeb  "  at  page  62,  No.  147,  you  say 
concerning  this  plant,  "  About  September  give  all  the  light 
possible,  and  begin  to  curtail  watering.  After  June  there 
must  be  no  stopping  of  the  plants,  or,  rather,  after  May,  as 
the  flowers  and  floral  leaves  are  produced  at  tho  points  ot 
strong  well-ripened  shoots." 

This,  I  beg  to  say,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  my  practice, 
as  we  never  think  of  curtailing  water  till  the  floral  leaves 
begin  to  fSBwie,  and  we  take  the  points  off  as  late  as  Septem- 
ber.   We  also  make  a  flowering  plant  the  same  year  of  each 
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shoot  BO  taken  off.  We  have  Had  Hundreds  in  60*8  and  46*8 
flowering  in  November  and  December,  at  wHidi  time  they 
are  no  mean  objects ;  for  bright  colours  during  these  two 
dull  months  are  generally  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  at 
aiy  other  time.  I  never  remember  seeing  a  healthy  shoot 
renise  to  flower  at  its  proper  tune,  altliough  we  have  some 
plants  in  a  border  of  rich  soil,  where  they  make  growths 
6  or  6  feet  long  in  a  season,  if  not  stopped ;  in  fact,  if  the 
flowers  are  cut  off  early,  the  plants  will  attempt  to  furnish 
fresh  ones,  showing  plainly  that  they  will  bear  stopping 
later  still.  The  object  of  stopping  so  often  is  plain  enough, 
as  It  multiplies  the  number  of  blooms  eveiy  time  by  two  or 
three,  while  the  floral  leaves  are  nearly  as  large  as  on  plants 
not  stopped  at  alL 

A  variety  called  alba  is  mentioned  in  some  books,  does 
any  one  know  the  plant  ?— K.  T.  W. 

[The  object  in  the  instance  to  which  we  replied  was  to 
have  a  profusion  of  bloom  in  summer ;  your  objeist  is  to  have 
autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants.] 


EELATIVE  MEEITS  OF  WOOD  AKD  METALS 

FOE  HOETICULTUBAL  STEUCTUEES. 

{Concluded  from  page  93.) 

Cast  Ibok  tor  Hothousbs. — Some  of  the  flrst  houses 
made  of  metal  were  of  this  material,  the  substitution  of 
cast  iron  for  leaden  framing  for  windows  having  led  to 
its  ai^lication  in  lights  for  frames  and  structures  of  larger 
siae.  In  my  early  days  I  had  mudi  experience  with  cast- 
iron  lights,  but  tkej  were  not  fiirourites  with  me.  One 
quality  ttej  had — ^I  never  knew  one  blown  off  its  place ; 
but  th^  possessed  no  other  advantage  over  the  wooden 
sashes  in  use  even  at  that  time.  I  believe  that  thev  have 
n(m  fallen  into  disuse  in  all  cases,  excepting  where  nttings 
of  an  extraordinary  size  are  required;  pillars,  girders,  and 
such  like  being  of  oast  iron,  and,  where  very  large  curves 
are  wanted,  pOTtions  of  cast  iron  bolted  together  are  occa- 
sionally used.  This,  however,  is  a  sulirject  lying  more  within 
the  province  of  the  engineer  than  that  of  the  gardener ;  and 
as  ^e  utility  of  cast  iron  for  small  work  is  far  exceeded  by 
that  of  wrought  iron  I  will  dismiss  the  subject,  merelv  re- 
marking that  cast  iron  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  auxinary 
to  wrought  iron,  and  that  as  such  it  often  does  good  service. 

Zinc. — ^I  cannot  remember  ever  seeing  this  metal  used 
except  as  glasing-bars  secured  to  a  wooden  frame,  its  want 
of  rigidity  preventing  it  being  employed  alone ;  but  in  com- 
bination with  wood  it  has  many  advantages,  and  some 
practical  men  of  high  standing  prefer  it  to  any  other 
metaL  One  advantage  which  zinc  seems  to  have  over  all 
other  metals  is  the  a£uiity  it  appears  to  have  for  oil  paints, 
as  paint  and  putty  adhere  to  it  better  than  to  anything 
else.  I  have  seen  some  vexy  simple  and  easily-made  gliuiug- 
bars  of  this  metal  that  were  merely  formed  by  bendi^ 
"  >ns  of  ordinary  plate  zinc  into  the  required  shape, 
presented  a  great  degree  of  rigidity,  and  I  believe 
be  durable,  but  the  flnng  of  metallic  substances  into 
wooden  frames  is  more  destructive  to  the  latter  than  when 
all  wood  is  used.  This,  however,  is  not  a  serious  objection. 
In  the  form  above  zinc  is  often  useftil  to  the  forcing  gar- 
dener, as  the  expense  is  not  serious;  but  highly  ornamental 
and  costly  structures  are  more  commonly  formed  of  iroiL 

CoFPKB. — ^The  great  expense  of  this  metal  precludes  its 
adoption  in  glass  structures,  excepting  those  of  the  most 
hignly  flnished  character,  and  it  is  generally  only  found 
in  connection  wiili  plate  glass  and  other  expensive  features. 
For  glazing-bars  it  is  certiainly  superior  to  any  of  the  metals 
above  mentioned,  but  its  costing  four  or  five  times  as  much 
is  a  serious  drawbadc  to  its  general  adoption ;  in  &ct,  it  is 
rarely  found  except  in  the  more  highly  finished  portions  of 
a  grand  conservatory  or  some  such  structures,  or  perhaps 
in  the  framework  of  some  decorated  front;  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  have  not  seen  more  than  one  house  in  which 
it  was  used  for  the  root  but  that  house  was  said  to  have 
oost  several  thousands  of  pounds.  Copper,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  as  too  costly  for  l^e  general  public;  neither 
need  they  rej^ret  the  droumstance,  for  its  superior  quali- 
fications are  m  no  way  equivalent  to  its  extra  cost— on  the 
contraxy,  its  superiority,  if  any,  is  only  over  that  of  other 


metals.  As  compart  with  wood  for  houses  it  ^mpfy-pbar 
Besses  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  oiber 
metals,  with  the  serious  drawback  of  b^ng  so  YBty  nuwb 
dearer  than  any  of  ^em. 

Combinations  of  Wood  and  Ibon  are  not  uncommoo, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  much  to  admire  in  them ;  in  foot, 
there  are  comparatively  t&w  glass  houses  without  more  or 
less  of  timber  m  their  construction,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
the  latter  is  the  more  indispensable  of  the  two.  A  hooso 
composed  of  timber  rafters,  wall  plates,  and  front  lights  may 
have  the  elazine-bars  of  the  roof  of  iron  and  be  found  to 
answer  well,  and  some  houses  are  made  to  appear  without 
rafters,  a  stout  purlin  either  of  wood  or  iron,  with  sup- 
porting pillars  at  intervals,  being  made  to  cany  the  root, 
and  there  are  some  advantages  in  this  class  of  house ;  even 
wooden-built  houses  are  sometimes  of  this  oonstmction. 
My  object,  however,  being  to  place  the  merits  of  timber  and 
metal  before  the  reader,  the  different  forma  which  eadi  is 
capable  of  assuming  need  not  be  gone  into  here.  Suffice  it^ 
therefore,  to  say  that  by  the  combination  of  the  two  some 
of  the  best-constructed  houses  are  formed,  and  most  aasored^ 
such  a  combination  is  better  than  a  metallic  house  aloas^ 
but  whether  better  than  a  wooden  one  is  a  questiim  requir- 
ing a  qualified  answer. 

As  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the  wooden  and  metaUie 
framed  houses,  notwithstanding  the  great  impKyvement  ia 
the  madiinery  used  in  the  working  of  iron  for  many  pur- 
poses to  which  at  one  time  pec^le  never  dreamt  of  applying 
it,  there  is  no  question  that  at  the  present  day  timber  is 
still  cheaper;  and  all  the  cheap  class  of  houses  are  of  weod» 
excepting  perhaps  in  the  case  of  those  ^i^m>  deal  Ja  Am 
other  matenal,  and  who,  having  a  staff  of  westaien  skiBsd 
in  iron  work,  may  be  able  to  put  one  up  for  themselves  aft 
cheaply  as  it  could  be  made  in  wood  by  a  less  sldlled  body 
of  men;  but  this  is  not  a fiiir  example.  The  besttest  of  the 
relative  estimation  in  which  the  two  dasses  of  houses  are  held 
by  the  public  in  general  is  shown  in  their  patronage  of  eash 
kind,  and  certainly  nine-tenths  are  of  wood,  l^e  grsalBK 
cost  of  iron  has  something  to  do  with  this ;  bat  thtfe  also 
lurks  an  idea  amonest  the  many  that  iron  is  not  so  durable 
as  wood.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  mi^,  it  is  certainly  muok 
dearer;  and  notwithstanding  the  advantage  it  possesses 
of  being  capable  of  assuming  any  fantastic  shape  that  may 
be  desired,  it  is  comparatively  litUe  used  exoeptmg  for  tiiese 
forms.  As  a  hotiiouse-building  material  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  wood  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twmty  yean» 
the  proportion  of  iron  houses  relatively  to  those  of  wood 
at  that  date  back  being  quite  equal  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  day. 

On  the  relative  merits  of  wood  and  iron  houses  for  hotti- 
cultural  purposes,  much  infonnation  would  be  elicited  if  the 
subject  were  freely  discussed,  each  writer  giving  his  opinion 
on  the  matter.  My  own  views  of  the  case  are  certaSiily  in 
favour  of  wood,  but  I  am  by  no  means  opposed  in  any  pre* 
judiced  way  to  iron.  I  certunly  think  that  wooden  housse 
have  approached  much  nearer  to  perfection  than  those  made 
of  iron;  but  that  the  latter  may  make  great  advanoss  I 
have  no  doubt,  for  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  such  progress 
is  really  made;  and  we  are  told  that  this  is  the  a^e  of  iron, 
and  if  we  look  at  the  many  great  objects  attained  by  the  use 
of  that  metal,  the  justness  of  the  observation  is  beyond  & 
question.  Perh^s  the  advocates  of  iron  for  hothoosss 
received  a  great  repulse  by  the  universal  condemnation  that 
was  passed  on  the  large  domes  at  the  International  Bxhi- 
bition  in  1862;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  Giystil 
PaUoe  as  an  example  of  a  structure  in  whk^  iron  mi^  be 
used  to  advantage  to  a  certain  extent,  but  in  that  case  veiy 
little  is  used  as  glasing-bars.  Some  railway  stations  alae 
afford  examples  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  the  whole  tiie  aii 
of  building  motive  houses  for  horticultural  purposes  is  yet 
far  from  being  perfect.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  wiE 
be  kind  enough  to  record  their  observations  on  the  matter;«. 
and  if  backed  hv  examples  that  tend  to  prove  iron  to  be 
better  than  wooa  I  confess  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  the  latter 
as  not  to  be  likely  in  the  end  to  become  a  oonvert  to  the 
same  opinion,  but  the  superiority  ought  to  be  shown*  not 
alleged.  Even  if  it  can  be  proved  that  iron  houses  can  be 
built  as  cheaply  and  as  well  as  wooden  ones  a  great  potet 
will  be  gained,  and  assuredly  this  may  be  done.  Iron  is  at 
the  present  time  con^)eting  suooeailully  with  stone  and 
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fctlAwurii  to  hadgea,  and  with  timber  for  rtupg  and  fenoet; 
wl^  ahoQld  il  not  do  the  aame  with  timber  also  te  horti- 
caMwenlbnildii^^-^J.  Bonaov. 


SOAPSUDS  AITD  THEIE  UTILITY. 

Is  it  tme  that  aoapaada  when  thrown  down  into  drains 
cause  the  most  dangerous  sort  of  miasma  ?  and  if  so,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  Is  there  nothing  for  which  they 
wonld  serve  as  manure  ? 

There  has  lately  been  a  fearful  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever 
turning  to  tyj^hus  in  the  house  of  a  woman  living  at  the 
lodge  of  a  healthy  park,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  her 
taking  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  washing,  and  naturally 
allowing  the  soapsuds  to  run  away  in  the  drains.  The 
&ther  and  three  children  have  died;  and  although  the 
grains  are  not  allowed  to  be  discharged  any  longer  into  the 
^Diames,  but  into  cesspools,  yet  the  blame  is  not  laid  upon 
this  but  upon  the  soapsuds.  It  is  also  hinted  that  one  of 
the  neighbours,  wishing  to  utilise  the  sewage  of  lus  cesspool, 
spread  it  upon  his  field,  and  that  this  poisoned  the  air. 
Im  short,  there  is  a  panic,  which  is  as  likely  to  spread  the 
epidemic  as  any  bad  smells. 

There  was  a  small  pamphlet  published  a  year  or  two  ago 
on  the  use  of  domestic  sewage  by  mixing  it  with  earth,  but 
the  writer  cannot  rememb^  the  title,  nor  where  it  was 
published.  Surely  there  should  be  some  inexpensive  means 
of  using  it  without  risk  made  known  to  the  ignorant 
public — A,  A,  T. 

[It  IB  a  total  £Edlacy  that  soapsuds  emit  any  dangerous 
wiftflmft  Sd^ed  with  the  other  drainage  firom  a  house,  and 
kept  stagnant  for  a  lengthened  time,  the  mixture  would 
i>ecome  putrescent,  and  emit  offensive  gases,  but  not  more 
so  than  if  the  soapsuds  were  excluded.  The  contents  of  a 
oesspool  spread  over  a  field  would  not  poison  the  air ;  and 
within  a  few  houza  after  being  so  spread  there  would  be  no 
smell  perceptible,  so  effective  a  deodoriser  is  earth. 

Soapsuds  mi^ht  be  beneficially  poured  upon  any  vacant 
quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  over  Asparagus,  Khubarb, 
and  Sea-kale  beds  when  the  plants  are  growing.  The  suds 
may  also  be  poured  between  the  rows  of  any  of  the  Cabbage- 
worts  during  their  growing  season. 

The  pamphlet  alluded  to  is  published  at  our  office.  The 
seoond  edition  is  called  "Manures  for  the  Many."] 


ANNUALS  TO  SUPPLY  THE  PLACE  OF  LOST 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

HA.YINO  lost  all  my  bedding  plants  with  the  exception  of 
Calceolarias,  through  neglect  after  covering  from  frost,  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  plants 
oan  without  much  difficulty  be  raised  from  seed,  so  as  to 
form  distinct  and  separate  beds.  Would  the  Mimulus  do 
ibr  this  purpose  ?  Please  also  state  when  and  how  the  seeds 
should  be  sown.  I  can  easily  make  a  hotbed  for  raimng 
them,  and  have  a  very  good  cool  greenhouse  for  growing  the 
plants  in. — ^A  Loveb  of  Flowzbs. 

[As  likely  to  come  in  with  your  Petunias  we  would  instance 
-Uie  following: — Prince's-Feather ;  Love-lies-bleeding;  Cal- 
liopsiB  marmorata^  Brummondi,  rich  orange,  and  seven  or 
•ei^t  varieties ;  Ghiysanthemum  tricolor,  anreiim,  Burrid^ 
anum ;  blue  Branching  Larkspur ;  Esohsoholtaia  califormca 
and  oUiers;  Tropaolum  nugus  in  varieties,  as  Tom  Thumb 
'Scarlet,  T^ow,  Pearl,  and  others ;  and  Phlox  DrummondL 
For  foliage— Purple  Spinach,  Perilla  nanlrinwmiw,  and  Ama- 
ranthus  melanohoUcus.  All  these  may  be  sown  out  of  doors 
in  Mardw  with  ^e  exception  of  the  Phlox,  Amaranthns,  and 
P^riUa^  which  had  better  be  sown  in  pots  in  a  mild  hotbed 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  be  potted-off  and  hardened- 
off  before  plantmg  out.  To  make  2ood  beds  of  the  others 
we  wonld  make  a  slight  hotbed  Mout  the  third  week  of 
March — say  1  foot  of  dunff,  place  on  it  8  or  4  indies  of 
fouffh  leaf  mould  or  rotten  dung,  then  2  or  3  inches  of  rough- 
ish  loam  and  2  inches  of  fine,  draw  drills  about  4  inches 
•apart,  sow  thickly,  and  idaat  out  in  the  end  of  April  or 
helriiuiiiig  of  May  in  small  patches  with  the  earth  and  dung 
adhering  to  them.  This  is  the  best  plan  to  insure  regular 
^>^i  and  we  wonld  also  do  the  same  with  the  following 


l0W-gzowuig  things,  suitable  ei^er  for  beds  ot  edgings>M» 
AlycSum  maritimnm,  Collinaia  grandiflora.,  Ccmvolvnhis 
minor,  Kanlfussia  amelloides,  Lopezia  raeemoaa,  Sanvitatia 
pQKxmmbtfEis,  PUyonaria  calahrica  and  varieties,  Silene  pen- 
dul^  S.  Sohalka»  &e.,  Yenns's  Looking-fflass  (three  colom), 
Clintonia  elegans,  liobelia  roeoioaa,  ana  Nyoteiinia  sdagin- 
oides.  The  kst  three  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  pricked- 
off  and  hardened-off  before  planting.  Then  tiiere-  are  Mari- 
golds, Stocks,  Asters,  &c.,  that  may  be  reared  in  a  slight 
hotbed  or  in  a  greenhouse,  which  will  be  very  useful  and 
beautiftd.  Such  annuals  as  Virginian  Stock  and  NemophOas 
may  also  be  kept  on  by  sowing  in  March,  May,  and  August. 
Not  to  enlarge  at  present,  you  will  find  much  to  suit  you  in 
the  first  volume  for  1863,  VoL  IV.,  New  Series ;  and  you 
will  find  a  paper  just  to  suit  you  in  No.  110,  page  321. 


EAELY  PEAS  ON  CLAYEY  SOIL. 

How  to  grow  early  Peas  without  the  trouble  of  sowing 
them  xmder  glass,  trajisplanting,  and  coddling  afterwards  is 
a  problem,  I  think,  many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to 
solve.  Even  if  they  have  plenty  of  room  it  could  be  well 
used  for  other  purposes,  such  as  bedding  plants.  But  the 
few  remarks  I  intend  making  are  more  for  persons  not 
having  the  above-named  conveniences,  the  saving  of  lalxrar 
being  the  principal  object. 

Many,  I  know,  will  dispute  the  utility  of  steeping  seeds, 
I  differ  in  that  respect.  Not  only  steeping  Peas,  but  many 
other  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Spinadi,  Kaoish,  Turnip,  and 
Onion,  is  advantageous. 

Por  the  last  thi^  years  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan 
with  Peas.  I  steep  them  in  warm  water  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours,  drain-off  the  water,  and  mix  sand  or  light  soil 
with  them,  and  put  them  by  for  a  day  or  two  till  nicely 
sprouted.     I  have  sown  them  with  sprouts  an  inch  long. 

1  then  sow  them  in  drills  in  the  usual  way,  covering  wiw 
light  dry  soil  or  ashes. 

I  have  tried  this  plan  against  Peas  sown  in  pots  and 
turned  out  when  6  inches  high,  and  I  find  little  oifference 
in  their  earliness,  the  pot  Peas  having  the  most  sheltered 
situation,  care  in  watering,  &e,,  bestowed  on  them. 

I  usually  sow  during  the  first  fortnight  in  February,  and 
find  after  trying  many  kinds  that  the  following  three  sorts 
sown  at  one  time  form  a  good  succession:  Sangster's  No.  1, 
Auvergne,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

The  ground  is  well  manured  and  thrown  up  into  ridffes 

2  feet  wide  during  winter.  The  soil  is  very  heavy  and  c^d, 
the  subsoil,  a  stiff  day,  having  been  brought  to  the  top, 
which  is  much  against  early  sowing. — J.  T.  Cbbsd. 


PUTTEBIDGE  BUEY. 


Thi  residence  of  Colonel  Sowerby,  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  Luton,  has  been -several  tunes  described  in  our  pages; 
and  as  we  had  heard  much  of  the  genial  gardening,  and, 
perhaps,  more  espsdally  of  the  flower  gardening  on  the 
beddi^  system  there,  we  went  down  in  the  month  of  August 
expecting  to  find  eveiTthing  burnt  up,  as  Mr.  Fish  had  been 
writing  most  dolorously  on  the  want  of  water.  We  endured 
a  good  pelting  from  a  thunder  shower  in  going  from  Luton, 
whieh  put  our  coadjutor  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  as  he  ex- 
pected to  get  an  inch  or  two  of  water  in  his  tankii^  and  little 
cared  he  for  our  having  the  bloom  taken  off  our  ooetume. 

Though  we  had  evidences  of  the  great  dronglrt  in  that 
part  of  that  coxmtry,  we  were  surprised  to  find  so  little  ap- 
pearance of  it  in  the  garden,  and,  perhwps,  least  of  idl  m 
the  flower  department.  That  was,  no  doubt,  much  owing  to 
the  means  adopted,  as  frequently  described  in  our  pages* 
We  were  certainly  surprised  at  the  massive  and  e&ctive 
combination  and  contiast  <^  flowers  and  fidiage,  and  the 
great  variety  produced  hy  the  stOl  greater  simplicdty  in  Hib 
arrangements.  We  did  not  notice  a  single  bed  or  border  in 
which  there  was  a  blank :  scarcely  an  inch  of  soil  could  be 
seen  anywhere  for  masses  of  bloom ;  and  such  attention  bad 
been  paid  to  the  natural  heights  and  modes  of  growth  6t 
the  plants,  that  though  the  colours  were  distinct  when  meant 
to  be  so,  there  was  scarcely  a  particle  of  training  of  ai^y 
kind  at  all  perceptible,  though  no  doubt  that  training  had 
been  g^ven,  and  hence  in  a  great  measure  tiiie  economy  with 
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vhioli  «noh  a  gifden  cam  be  k^t  in  oomp&riBon  with  one 
where  modi  peggingknd  training  are  r«M>rted  to.  This  wm 
aU  th«  more  pleaaiiig,  ae  we  were  infbmied  that,  owing  to  the 
force  of  the  windinanch  an  eipoeed  place,  there  was  scait>el7 
a  plant  that  was  not  eecnred,  bat  the  means  of  doing  ao 
oonld  not  be  seen  without  cloae  inspectian. 

The  entnmce  to  the  mannon  is  on  the  north  side.    Weet- 
wazd  &om  it  extend  the  offices,  stable-Tatd,  and  then  the 


kitehen  gaiden.  On  the  eaat  Bide  ai 

iae  a  verandah  370  feet  long,  (,      _ 

sjid  stable-Tard.     Part  {^  tliis  verttii^  near  Uie 


west  end  is  formed  into  a  lai^e  conBerratoiT.  In  front  rf 
this  verandah  is  part  of  the  flower  garden.  In  front  of  Uie 
south  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  placed  the  idiief  ribbon- 
borders  with  a  walk  between  tbem. 

The  foUowing  ia  a  rough  sketch  of  part  of  the  groond  :— 


klTCNEN     GARDEN 


RIIBOH    BORDER 


,'/■■        O,*  O  ■■  II  o 

.'/-'    oXo  oijo 

','  o     <>*    ^  0  ';  o  CRASS 

«y =°  o  o  ^ 


'   Wewillglance  at  the  east  aide  of  the  honse  first.    Section!  will  give  an  idea  of  the  snr&ce-eatline. 


I  This  ground  below  the  terrace,  besideB  theae  beds,  is 
planted  with  ThomB  and  everpeena.  Length  of  tenace 
nearly  400  feet,  moat  of  it  eitending  south  of  the  mansion. 
The  atone  pavement,  2,  on  section,  is  divided  into  tiree 
parte,  one  in  the  middle,  in  front  of  a  glass  case  or  small 
conservatory,  communicating  with  an  mte-room- 

The  other  two  spaces  on  each  side  have  each  IE  beds  in 
front  of  dining-room  and  drawing-room  windows  respectively. 
Both  sides  were  phmted  alike  and  in  the  low  pincasbion 
style,  so  that  all  could  be  aeen  at  once  from  the  windows. 
Two  feat  of  stone  separate  the  beds  from  the  house,  gravel, 
and  grass  at  north  aiul  south  ends,  and  1  foot  separates  the 
beds  from  each  other.  The  beds  are  H  feet  square.  There 
is  ootiiing  artiatic  in  the  arrangement,  but  the  beds  look 
beai^ifiil  when  planted. 


ondonv^iefa  Uxn  •n't* 


They  are  arranged  in  the  following  order :— 


The  following  is 

the  planting  of  one  side :— 

The  border,  5,  on  section  I,  is  more  than  600  feetjlong,' 
it  goes  round  the  end  of  tenace.    The  circular  dots  alo 
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lis 


the  centra  alxnit  8  feet  dpart,  were  planted  ftltemately  witb 
Chaiopodimn  ktriplune,  Iiapiniu  Croickahanki,  and  Salvia 
ftilgenB,  Hid  were  grown  into  muaive  blunt  pynunida  of 
I  feet  in  height  and  from  E^  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The 
hod7  at  the  ^rder  was  planted  in  stn^^t  rows,  the  centre 
feen^*  ft  fine  row  oTAnrantia  maltifl<ErBi  Calceolaria,  the  next 


dark  Yiotm?  Caloeolaiia,  with  a  broad  band  next  the  gra« 
of  Cerastinm  tomentoenm-  The  other  iide  the  iame.  The 
tall  plants  along  the  centre  were  inteiMled  aomewbat  to 
break  the  views  of  the  gronnd  below  tha  tenaoe. 

The  groapa,  one  of  whioh  ii  repreaented  beneaUi,  in  front 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  terrace,  with  atepa  and  a  walk 


ij  Wbtta.  Ladr  ColTille  I 
1,  Whlu  Ivji-iutOtri. 
biuoa  t*7-]«l. 


between  them,  and  the  beds  all  mrronnded  with  gnise,  there 
being  6  feet  between  the  walk  and  the  beds,  had  a  very  fine 
effect  from  the  terrace,  and  also  from  the  higher  windows 
at  the  mansion.  The  plants  first  named  formed  the  centre 
of  the  beds.    Both  sides  were  alike. 


Forpla  Kins  dlgiai. 

Whilst  examining  these  from  the  termoa  we  have  alio 
longed  to  look  at  more  narrowlja  sunk  garden  on  the  sonth 
front  of  the  mansion,  with  the  terrace  as  the  boundB(7  on 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  it.  For  the  position  see  the 
accotQpaD;ing  section : — 


1  Wslk,  S  KM.  I    B,  Onn,  I 

This  is  to  planted  as  to  be  seen  all  across  from  the  walks 
round  the  garden ;  and  thongh  thete  was  little  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  plants,  the  tallest  were  placed  next  the 
fonntain,  and  the  lowest  at  the  four  comer  square  beds. 
This  is  the  garden  that  onr  worthy  coadjutor,  Ur.  Bobson, 
finds  so  much  fault  witb,  so  far  as  the  tamaness  of  the  figure 
ia  oonc«med,  as  hardly  anything  can  be  more  simple.    But 


1,  Ship*  to  (nniiid  iKTUiil,  wUck 


tha  mere  figure  is  little  thought  abont,  amid  such  a  gorgeona 
display  in  summer !  We  beard  an  eminent  connoisBenr  say 
that  he  thought  there  might  have  been  an  improvement  if 
the  four  comer  beds  bad  been  bnghter.  We  may  just  add 
that  each  bed  was  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  pretty  well  level 
aU  over. 

{To  he  rtmtinued.) 
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C  Mbrwiy  9.  UM. 


POISONOUS   GAEDEN  PLANTS. 

Hayb  any  of  the  zeaden  of  this  Jonnuil  had  expeanenoe 
in  the  ewil  effBoU  of  Bhododendzons,  Latoek,  or  any  other 
shrabs,  on  the  animala  which  hare  paurtaken  of  them  ? 

I  know  for  a  certainty,  that  in  very  aevere  winters  hares 
aaid  rabbits  axe  not  particoholy  nice  as  to  what  they  eat; 
and  I  have  seen  scores  of  Hollies,  Broom,  Hazel,  and  even 
quickset  hedges,  barked  as  hig^  np  as  the  '^"'■'^^  oonld 
reach;  batat  the  place  this  was  done  there  were  no  Lanrels 
or  Bhododendrons.  My  purpose,  howerer,  is  to  ask  more 
partictdaify  after  poisonons  plants  oet  shmbs,  and  whe&er 
they  are  obnoodoos  or  otherwise  to  catUe.  T^  common 
Laurel  is  certainly  not  a  rank  pooson,  althoogh  I  by  no 
means  aflbm  it  to  be  harmless ;  and  I  have  known  a  rather 
serious  case  of  poisoning  attritwited  to  the  Bhododendron. 
Can  your  readers  confirm  this  ?— J.  Bobsoh. 


PEUNINa  AND  MANAiGINa  OLD  PEACH 

TBEES. 

Others  besides  •'Ennr"  may  possibly  have  some  old 
Peach  treea^  and  a  fbw  hints  may  not  be  nnseasonable.  Age 
in  trees,  as  in  man,  is  chazaeterised  by  decrease  of  vigour ; 
but  for  all  that  the  trees  may  be  possessed  of  vitality  enough 
to  produce  fhut.  In  fac^  old  trees  are  more  fruitftd  than 
those  whicfc  are  free-growing,  and  are  apt  to  produce  fruit 
to  an  extent  that  threatens  their  existence.  Tear  after 
year  do  those  old  trees  oonianiie  to  produce  a  plentiftd  crop 
of  fruit  witii  but  little  pmning  and  attention.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  rather  to  induce  them  to  STOW  than  produce  fruit ; 
and  beyond  the  dying  away  of  an  old  branch  and  but  small 
annual  mywtfas  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  pro- 
duced, th^  present  no  sign  of  their  anproaohing  end.  Our 
corresponosnt  does  not  ftonisii  us  wm  any  particulars;  we 
are,  therefine,  lelt  a  wide  fidd  tot  surmise. 

Old  tree«»  as  said  before,  are  most^  weak  in  growth,  and 
anything  tending  to  increase  their  vigour  must  necessarily 
be  of  great  service  to  them.  No  manure  is  so  beneficial  to 
the  Peach  as  that  of  a  o(dd  nature,  waoh  as  cowdung  and 
rich  compost.  I  have  found  stable,  pigeon,  hen,  and  other 
hot  manures  too  highly  stimulating  wr  old  plants,  and 
liquid  manure,  espedalfy  that  ccmtaining  a  large  proportion 
of  urine,  dertroys  rather  than  renovate?  trees  m  health, 
though  weak  and  <^  Hot  manures  decompose  too  rapidly^ 
and  the  matters  they  contain  are  washed  down  l^  watering 
in  too  powesfhl  doses  to  the  roots,  and  these  are  consequently 
destroyed  by  an  excessive  suppfy  of  strong  food.  Strong  food 
is  only  suited  for  strong  com&tutions,  it  completely  deranges 
old  trees,  and  tiiose  not  strong  by  nature ;  the  roots  cannot 
absorb  nor  the  leaves  digest  it,  and  the  trees  consequently 
perish.  The  same  food  in  a  lees  concentrated  form  is  more 
suitable  for  them.  The  business  of  the  root  is  to  collect 
the' food  in  a  diluted  state,  to  transmit  it  upwards  to  the 
leaves,  where  a  quantity — an  immense  proportion — is 
given  ofT again;  but  all  that  is  necessary  or  required  for 
the  constitution  of  new  parts  and  JJie  repair  of  the  waste 
te  the  M.  is  retained*  and  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the 
tMes.  Old  trees  do  not  require  tl^eir  food  so  strong  as 
joung  trees. 

To  Improve  Peach  trees  I  have  found  nothing  better  than 
placing  cowdung  in  its  fresh  state,  about  an  inch  thick,  over 
the  surfitce  of  the  border,  doing  a  foot  at  a  time,  and  then 
pointing  the  manure  in  with  a  fork,  takine  care  not  to  go 
so  deep  as  to  ii\jure  the  roots,  and  a  neat  finish  is  given  the 
whole  by  covcnring  the  sur&ce  with  an  inch  of  fresh  onnpoet. 
Strong  but  friable  loam  is  the  best  for  covering  the  sur&ce. 
This  surfiftce-dressing  is  best  given  either  in  autumn,  for 
then  the  manure  is  in  a  great  measure  decomposed  before 
ming,  or  in  spring  alter  the  fruit  is  set.  If  applied  when 
the  trees  are  on  the  point  of  expanding  their  flowers,  and 
the  soil  is  then  watered,  too  much  food  is  likely  to  be  thrown 
into  the  flowers,  and  they  £i^  without  setting.  Manure 
should  not  be  given  any  plant  unless  there  be  leaves  to 
«BaUe  the  i^t  to  make  use  of  it.  The  manure  if  applied 
fe  autumn  wiU  have  parted  with  a  great  deal  of  its  virtue 
by  spring,  and  have  passed  into  the  soil  above  and  below 
it,  and  when  watered  in  spring  it  is  in  a  form  calculated  to 
afford  direct  food  to  the  trees,  and,  consequently,  to  in- 


vigorate them.  The  same  may  be  said  when  the 
is  applied  after  srowth  takes  place.  Water  washes  tiie 
fertilising  principle  down  to  the  roots,  and  the  trees,  theve- 
fore,  obtun  immediate  support,  and  subsemient  applioat&oBB 
of  water  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil  and  cany  some  part 
of  it  to  the  roots,  or  these  extend  and  reach  it.  Old  trees 
thus  manured  are  not  long  ere  they  show  a  marked  im« 
provement  in  their  fcdiage;  in  fae^  they  Mem  to  become 
reinvlgtnrated. 

In  some  cases  where  the  trees  are  very  old,  and  the  soil 
much  exhausted,  taking  away  a  quantity  of  svaAce  soil  and 
rei^acing  it  with  fresh  compost  is  of  great  service  to  the 
trees.  Sood  strcms  loam  with  about  one-third  ci  cowdung 
one  year  old,  and  thorough^  mixed,  is  the  best  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  roots  should  not  be  covered  more  than  6  inches 
with  the  frerii  Oompost,  and  the  operation  is  best  performed 
in  the  antumn,  and  it  should  be  done  without  iiguring 
the  roots.  If  these  are  near  the  sur&oe  a  top-dressing  of 
rich  compost,  of  which  fully  one-half  should  be  cool  manure, 
as  cow  <»  aheep  dung,  diould  be  neatly  forked  into  the 
border,  so  that  its  fiarfiising  agents  may  not  be  evaporated 
in  the  atmosi^kere  before  water  is  applied,  and  they  are 
washed  into  the  soil  and  i>ass  down  to  ue  roots.  The  next 
best  plan,  presuming  the  above  manures  cannot  be  had,  or 
are  inconvenient  to  a|^y,  is  to  water  the  borders  with  weak 
liquid  manure  during  the  summer—say  at  every  alternate 
watering,  until  the  fhiit  changes  for  ripeniitt^,  when  it  must 
be  discontinued.  The  manure  water  should  be  heated  to  a 
few  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  border,  and 
be  much  ^utM  with  water,  soft  being  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. If  it  be  as  thick  as  mud  it  should  be  brought  by 
dilution  to  the  i^pearance  of  pale  ale^  and  that  is  strcmff 
enough  finr  anything.  One  ounce  of  Peruvian  guano  dissolved 
in  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  and  applied  to  the  trees  at  evei!^ 
alternate  watering,  will  much  im|»rove  their  iqypearanoe. 

In  pruning  old  trees  the  cultivator  diould  have  in  view 
the  supplying  of  the  tree  with  young  wood,  and  the  removal 
of  old  useless  parts,  more  than  tryuig  to  form  a  handsome 
tree.  The  small,  twiggy  shoots  frcia  weak  main  stems, 
especially  if  they  are  M,  are  to  be  removed,  and  a  young 
shoot  brouff ht  up  or  down  into  its  place.  The  main  branches 
should  be  Retributed  fon-fAshion,  and  at  such  distances  that 
from  9  inches  to  a  foot  will  be  left  eioKf  between  them.  A 
pr<^»6r  number  of  the  shoots  oiHie  last  year  should  be  re- 
tained at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other  along  the  main 
branches  to  produce  fruit,  andnot  nearer  than  9  inches  from 
each  otiier,  mss  fEurther  apart  than  1  foot.  The  first  should 
be  left  as  near  the  bottom  <^  tiie  branch  as  possiUe,  and 
the  others  9  indies  i^>art  from  it  along  the  Imuieh,  leaving 
the  last  9  inches  frcon  the  extremity  oi  the  branch.  It  is 
best  to  leave  these  fruit-produdng  shoots  <m  the  upper 
side  of  the  branch  only,  as  when  they  are  1^  on  the  lower 
side  the  tree  becomes  too  fhll  of  wood,  and  li^^t  and  air 
cannot  reach  to  the  leaves. 

The  shoots  should  be  trained  straight,  and  at  an  ang^  of 
45"  from  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  the  fruit-prodmnng 
shoots  at  an  angle  of  46"  from  the  shoots  they  inning  from. 
If  on  a  trellis  wey  are  to  be  neatly  tied  witii  matting  or 
Cuba  bast.  If  tiiey  are  not  more  than  9  inches  in  length 
they  should  not  be  shortened ;  or  if  there  be  nothing  but 
fruit-buds  on  them,  but  only  the  short  branches  with  a  wood- 
bud  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  branch,  they  must  not 
be  pruned,  but  tied-in  their  frdl  length.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  shoots  have  two  fruit-buds  and  a  growing  bud 
between  them,  they  may,  if  more  than  9  inches  long,  be 
pruned  to  one  of  these,  always  taking  care  to  leave  suf^ient 
buds  below  the  pruning  to  provide  for  a  crop.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  a  wood-bud  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoot  to 
draw  the  sap  into  tiie  fruits  that  are  presumed  to  be  situated 
below  it.  This  pruning  and  training  is  best  done  when  the 
trees  commence  swelling  their  buds,  for  the  uninitiated  are 
then  better  able  to  distinguish  wood  from  fruit-buds.  All 
shortening  ot  the  shoots  should  be  to  a  wood-bud  either  by 
itself,  or  situated  between  two  fruit-buds. 

When  the  fruit  is  set  and  the  shoots  growing,  the  process 
of  disbuddmfl^  should  commence.  TUs  is  removmg  sll 
shoots  not  wanted  either  to  draw  the  sap  into  the  young 
fruit  or  to  form  shoots  for  next  year's  beitfing.  The  latter 
should  be  left  as  near  the  old  branch,  or  the  place  fkom 
which  the  previous  yearns  bearing  shoot  ^irooeoded,  as 
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yonible,  and  this  shoot  is  to  be  trained  to  the  treDis  to 
SQpplj  the  place  of  the  shoot  now  piododng  fruit.  At 
the  extremi^  of  the  shoot  producing  fruit  a  shoot  should 
be  retained,  and  when  it  has  made  three  leaves  it  is  to  be 
stopped  to  that  number,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  grow  if  it 
be  wanted  to  fill-up  vacant  space.  Shoots  with  frnit  at  their 
base  are  to  be  stuped  to  three  leaves,  apd  so  on  through 
the  tree.  No  shoots  are  to  be  left  but  those  wanted  either 
to  extend  the  area  of  the  tree,  to  draw  the  si^  into  the 
frxtit,  or  to  form  fruit-bearing  shoots  for  another  year. 
Shoots  not  wanted  are  to  be  rubbed-off  closely.  It  is  better 
to  go  over  the  tree  twice  or  thrice  at  intervals,  and  disbud  a 
pomon  of  the  shoots  each  time.  The  fruit  should  be 
thinned,  leaving  one  to  each  shoot ;  but  to  make  sure  of 
a  crop  it  is  best  to  leave  two  or  three  to  each  shoot,  but  not 
more  than  three,  for  that  is  as  many  as  any  tree  can  bring 
to  nerf^ction.  One  fruit  in  eveiy  square  foot  is  a  good  crop, 
and  quite  as  many  as  can  be  had  consistently  with  sise> 
quality,  and  flavour.  After  this  the  trees  mil  only  need  an 
adjusting  of  the  shoots  occasionally.  Any  shoots  not  pro- 
duomg  fruit  should  be  removed  at  once,  and  that  springing 
from  8ie  base  of  the  bearing  shoot  slumld  be  trained  in  its 
]^ace  to  supply  bearing  wo(^  for  another  year.  The  leaders 
are  to  be  shortened  at  the  spring  pruning  to  half  their 
lengtibi  if  weak,  and  two-thirds  if  veiy  weak,  and  shoots  left 
along  them  in  summer  to  supply  fruiting  shoots  9  inches 
apart.  If  the  leaders  be  veiy  stvong  they  should  be  pruned 
back  about  one-third  of  their  len^iu  All  pruning  wh«i 
the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  mnstbe  to  a  wood-bud.  No  stop- 
ping of  the  shoots  is  necessary,  except  in  the  case  d  those 
left  to  draw  sap  towards  the  fruit,  as  doing  so  causes  the 
production  of  a  quantity  of  useless  spray. 

In  autumn  the  shoot  that  has  inroduced  fruit  is  to  be  cut 
dean  out — %,e.,  to  the  shoot  destined  or  provided  to  Bopipij 
its  place,  unless  it  be  a  leader,  or  frunished  with  a  shoot  at 
Hs  extremity  to  fill  vacant  mace,  when  it  must,  oi  course, 
be  Iretained.  The  short  spur-hke  shoots  left  to  draw  tiie  nap 
into  the  fruit  are  to  be  removed  soon  after  the  firuit  is 
gatiiered ;  tor  altiiough  these  short  spurs  might  yield  fruit 
the  following  seasmi,  yet  th^  do  not  improve  the  appeajv 
aaioe  of  the  tree,  nor  give  fruit  nearly  so  fine  as  that  from 
regular  shoots. 

An  the  air  possible  should  be  given  frx>m  the  time  the 
bods  begin  toswell,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  nunst 
by  frequently  sprinkling  the  paths,  &c.  The  air  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  when  the  filowers  e^and,  to  assist  in  airing 
the  pollen  and  distributing  it.  An  occasional  shaking  of 
the  trellis  when  the  txees  are  in  full  Uoom  also  helps  to 
disperse  it.  The  best  plan,  however,  is  to  set  the  blooms 
wiQi  a  camel-ludr  penc^  and  it  is  a  good  sign  if  the  bees 
are  busy  at  the  flowers.  The  trees  having  set  their  flowers 
are  to  be  syringed  twice  daily,  morning  and  ev^iing,  tonang 
the  water  agi&st  the  under  side  of  Sie  leaves,  and  this  is 
tke  best  of  all  preventives  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider. 
A  corroit  oi  iresh  air  should  blow  upon  the  trees  con- 
tiimmlly,  lessening  i^e  Quantity  by  night,  but  leaving  a 
littte  on  even  then  if  the  heating  appanSius  be  sufficient  to 
pfoidde  for  their  safely.  When  the  trees  are  in  bloom 
the  temperature  should  be  46®  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  15^ 
by  da^  with  sun  and  abundance  of  ventilation.  After  the 
findt  IS  set  let  it  be  50"  by  night,  and  this  should  be  gradu- 
alty  raised  so  as  to  have  it  55**  at  night  by  the  time  the 
fhiits  commence  stoning.  A  rise  <^  5^  on  dull  days,  10^ 
to  15^  on  doudy  with  clear  intervals,  and  IS^.  to  20?  with 
bright  sun  should  be  allowed  the  trees  by  day.  The  tempe- 
ratare  may  be  increased  to  60*  at  night  after  stoning  has 
been  completed,  and  this  is  high  enough  for  the  Pe^sh  at 
any  time  afterwards.  The  syringings  are  to  be  discontinued 
after  tbe  fruit  dianges  for  ripening ;  and  beyond  a  syringing 
after  it  has  been  gaUiered,  to  f^ree  Sie  leaves  of  dust,  no  more 
sjFTiBgings  are  required.  Hie  soil  of  the  border  should  at  all 
tmies  be  kept  healthfUly  moist.  Copious  waterings  must 
be  given  tdulst  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  afterwards  until 
the  fruit  beg^  to  ripen,  wheai  the^  must  be  fl^iadually 
diminished,  so  that  th^  may  be  discontinued  altogether 
by  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  falL  After  the  fruit  has 
been  gaUiered,  air  and  eveiy  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  promote  the  hardening  and  ripening  of  the  wood, 
on  which  depend  the  prospects  of  the  ensuing  season.  In- 
•eetannist  be  kept  uoider,  as  these  suck  out  the  juices  of  the 


leaves,  and  hinder  the  fiorauKtioii  of  perl<Mt  buds  and  sound 
weUpripened  growths. 

At  all  times  shoots  springing  tmm  the  base  of  the  tree  or 
main  stem  ate  to  be  encouraged,  and  as  these  advance  in 
growth  old  branches  may  be  out  away,  and  in  this  way  old 
&ee8  may  be  resupplied  with  young  healthy  shoots. 

Such  are  a  few  mnts  hastily  stnmg  together,  but  which 
I  hope  may  be  of  service  to  our  oooerespondiBnt  and  others.— 
G.  Abbst. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

xrrcKnr  oamdvk. 
Ths  continuanoe  of  fiur  weattier  will  permit  the  operationB 
that  pecnliariy  belong  to  this  month  to  be  proeeeded  with. 
Aspcurcigus,  prepare  soil  for  new  plantations  when  required. 
This  is  an  opeimtion  woctfliy  of  tiie  greatest  care,  for  if  too- 
perfy  done  the  plantatinn  will  last  far  many  years.  The 
princqMd  requisites  ax^  good  fibrous  loam  and  wmg,  Where 
the  soa  in  the  gardoi  is  what  is  technically  termed  **  old,** 
add  a  third  of  the  whole  of  maiden  loam,  and  put  6  indiea 
of  good  rotten  dung  over  the  whole  surftee;  troich  at  least 
2|  feet  deep,  and  drain  if  necessary;  then  add  as  much 
more  dung,  and  dig  it  in  as  deep  as  is  genendW  done  for 
general  crops.  Mark  off  the  beds  4  feet  wide  ana  2  feet  for 
the  alley ;  then  mark  the  rows  in  the  bed,  one  in  the  centre 
and  one  at  each  side ;  lay  a  ridge  of  maiden  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand  in  equal  parts  along  where  each  row  is  to  be 
planted,  and  on  these  ridffes  place  the  idants.  They  may  be 
either  one  or  two  years  old,  but  not  more  than  two,  and  should 
be  taken  up  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  break  the  points  of 
the  roots.  When  placed  on  the  ridges  with  an  emud  por- 
tion of  roots  on  each  side,  cover  them  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches  with  pure  sand  when  it  can  be  procured,  which 
will  induce  the  plants  to  throw  out  a  number  of  youi^  rooti» 
which,  passing  through  the  sand,  will  seise  with  avidi^  on 
the  more  nutritious  food  prepared  for  them.  Above  the 
sand  add  4  inches  of  loam  over  the  crowns ;  and  should  th# 
season  prove  dry,  mulch  between  the  rows,  and  give  ccoa^ 
sional  waterings  with  fiquid  manure.  Give  plenty  of  air  to 
these  and  all  other  crops  in  frames.  CauHfiovotrs,  plant-ouk 
from  the  seed-pans  aJl  the  young  plants  before  they  become 
too  much  crowded,  and,  if  needftil,  make  firesh  sowings. 
O^irrois,  sow  in  frames,  and  thin  those  already  up;  also 
sow  a  crop  in  the  open  ground.  Lethtee,  sow  a  crop  of  Cos 
in  frames  and  in  the  open  ground.  Peat,  to  provide  against 
fulnres  in  vegetable  crops  already  sown,  or  where  the 
Aiwnn^A  or  soil  is  too  cold  to  trust  to  seeds  for  the  present 
in  the  open  ground,  we  advise  sowing  these  and  Broad 
Beans,  &c.,  eiuier  in  small  pots  for  their  more  easy  transfer 
to  the  open  ground,  or  when  the  quantity  is  considerable 
cut  fresh  pieces  of  turf  1  foot  long  and  about  4  or  5  xnehea 
wide,  turn  the  grassy  side  downwards,  and  form  a  diannel 
along  the  centre  of  the  upper  part,  in  which  sow  the  crop  as 
you  would  in  the  open  ground.  Managed  in  this  way  thej 
will  sustain  but  litUe  check,  and  wiU  root  through  the  turf 
into  the  soil,  and  grow  away  freely.  Potaioe$,  plant  finr  the 
first  crop  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation,  if  not  already  done. 

rLowxB  OAnnxN. 
Give  lawns  a  good  rolling  after  wet,  and,  as  was  stated 
lately,  if  it  be  necessary  to  take  up  any  of  the  turf  for  the 
purpose  of  levelling  the  ground,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better.  Proceed  with  cutting  the  edgings  of  walks,  and 
keep  them  clean,  and  roll  frequently  to  make  them  firm, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  See  to  even 
small  plants  behig  secured  against  wind,  for  these  ane 
often  greatiy  iiyured  by  being  blown  about,  eepeciUiy  if 
recent^  tnmsplanted :  small  stakes  and  a  few  minntesT 
work  would  prevent  the  mischief.  As  before  observed,  see 
that  all  planting  is  completed  forthwith.  Improve  as  mudi 
as  possible  all  outlines.  Plant  fresh  masses  or  groi^  where 
neosasary,  and  introduce  specimen  plants  where  fitting 
opportunities  offer.  Do  not  plant  single  specimens  in  re- 
cesses ;  these  as  a  general  rule  should  be  carablly  preserved 
to  give  deep  shadows,  and  to  throw  the  pronunent  fSBaturea 
into  bold  relief  Finish  pruning  Boooo;  in  doing  so  Ubin, 
out  the  weak  shoots,  and  shorten  the  staron^  and  well^ 
ripened  to  four  or  six  buds,  according  to  their  stnngih. 
I  Strong-growing  kinds,  such  as  Brennus,  Fulgens,  Triomphe 
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d' Angers,  and  others  of  similar  habit,  with  most  of  the 
Nois^tes  when  budded  on  tall  stems,  make  beautifhl  ob- 
jects, if,  instead  of  being  shortened,  the  shoots  are  tnmed 
down  and  tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  so  as  to  form 
a  balloon-shaped  plant.  In  the  borders  sow  Sweet  Peas 
and  Larkspurs,  and  prepare  for  the  general  sowing  of 
annnalfl  next  month. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Prone  Baspberries.  Any  Gooseberries  and  Currants  not 
previously  pruned  should  forthwith  be  attended  to.  Make 
arrangements  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  pea-sticks, 
and  collect  fir  boughs  to  protect  the  blossoms  of  Peach  and 
Apricot  trees.  <£>oseberry  and  Currant  bushes  occupy 
much  less  space  in  a  garden  trained  to  stakes  across  rods, 
as  practised  by  Mr.  Tombs,  gardener  to  M^jor-General  Fox, 
Addison  Boad,  Kensington,  and  afford  a  greater  amount  of 
fruit. 

GREENHOUSE   AND  CONSSRyATORY. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  specimen  plants  require  shift- 
ing, the  best  time  to  perform  the  operation  is  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March.  The  advan- 
tage of  spring-shifting  is,  that  you  provide  a  good  store  of 
roots  for  the  summer  growth,  and  hence  you  are  almost  sure 
of  the  plants  setting  their  bloom  for  the  following  season; 
but  if  you  shift  them  in  the  summer  and  autumn  after  they 
have  bloomed  there  is  a  great  probability  of  their  making  a 
late  growth,  and  not  setting  bloom  at  all.  However,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  all  plants  are  to  be  potted  at  the  same 
time,  as,  under  f&vourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  shift  certain  plants  more  than  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
within  twelve  months.  In  potting,  for  all  delicate-rooted 
plants,  such  as  the  finest  kinds  of  Heaths,  Epacris,  &c.,  use 
turfy  fibrous  peat,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand. 

STOVE. 

Some  little  increase  of  temperature  may  take  place  here, 
and  that  chiefly  in  the  afternoon,  by  shutting  up  early,  at 
the  same  time  using  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.  Look  over 
the  fastenings  of  O^hids  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  and  re- 
move the  wires  where  necessary.  Examine  and  shift  all 
Slants  that  require  such  attention,  and  cut  back  after 
owering  such  kinds  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  by 
cuttings,  or  to  make  more  shapely. 

rORCING-PIT. 

This  useful  structure  will  now  supply  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Lilacs,  Sweet  Briar,  Azaleas,  Kalmias,  &c.,  to  give  beauty 
and  fragrance  to  the  conservatory.  The  rich  yellow  flowers 
of  Cytisus  racemosus  will  add  to  the  general  effect.  Take  care 
to  keep  up  a  regular  succession,  and  fumigate  occasionally 
to  keep  all  clean.  Temperature  65®  to  75*^  by  day,  55<?  to 
60«  by  night. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Alpines  and  other  rare  plants  in  pots  to  be  looked  over, 
all  decaying  matter  to  be  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  stirred  up.  Sow  seed  of  Salvia  patens,  and  of  Lobelia 
speciosa,  to  he  started  in  heat.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  for  bedding-out.  Keep  up  a  good  growing 
heat  in  the  cutting-frame.  The  thermometer  to  be  from 
65**  to  70?.  W.  Keanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK, 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Duo  and  trenched  ground.  Sowed  Peas  and  Beans,  planted 
some  early  Potatoes,  gave  plenty  of  air  to  those  in  beds,  also 
to  Badishes,  Lettuces,  Carrots,  &c.  Cleared  dead  leaves 
from  vegetables  outside,  watered  Asparagus  in  frames,  and 
washed  the  glass  to  give  all  the  light  possible  that  the  tops 
may  be  nice  and  green.  Took  up  a  little  more  Rhubarb 
and  Sea-kale.  Swept  the  beds  bearing  Mushrooms  slightly 
with  a  hair-broom,  and  as  no  covering  is  on  them,  we  have 
pretty  well  conquered  the  snails  and  slugs.  Potted-off  more 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  sowed  some  early  Basil,  &c.,  and  per- 
formed other  work  of  routine. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pull-pruned  Currants,  and  more  sparingly  pruned  Goose- 
berries, so  that  something  may  be  left  for  the  birds,  and 
syringed  them  all  with  a  rather  thick  mixture  of  clay,  cow- 
dung,  soot,  and  lime.     We  have  used  frequently  in  pre- 


paring the  above  wash  strong  laurel  water,  made  by  chop- 
ping laurel  leaves  and  young  stems  with  a  bill-hook,  or 
bruising  them  with  a  mallet,  placing  them  in  a  barrel  and 
covering  them  with  boiling  water,  and  putting  an  old  sack 
over  the  top.  Such  water  may  be  used  strong  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  some  sulphur  lime  water  will  also  be  good  for 
making  the  pecking  of  buds  unpleasant.  Already  we  have 
had  to  net  some  Plums,  on  which  the  birds  had  commenced 
in  earnest.  A  few  boys  with  bat-folding  nets  took  twenty 
dozen  the  other  night  from  a  piece  of  Laurels,  and  we 
candidly  own  that  we  were  so  wanting  in  feeling  as  never  to 
ask  the  boys  what  they  meant  to  do  with  them.  Nailed  and 
pruned  as  weather  permitted  and  opportunity  offered,  our 
chief  strength  just  now  being  directed  to  rake  leaves  before 
they  all  blow  away.  We  believe  we  could  collect  more  if 
we  raked  before  the  leaves  were  much  more  than  half  down, 
as  after  the  trees  are  bore  the  wind  takes  off  a  good  share 
before  we  can  rake,  as  that  might  interfere  with  the  game 
for  shooting  parties.  Where  game  is  highly  preserved  and 
no  birds'  nests  are  taken,  and  the  garden  is  near  the  pre- 
serves, it  will,  ere  long,  be  found  that  the  garden  will  yield 
little  unless  everything  is  well  protected  by  netting.  When 
that  is  done  there  will  be  a  chance  that  the  birds  will  only 
get  their  proper  share,  instead  of  leaving  the  gardener 
scarcely  the  gleanings.  This  would  satisfy  alike  the  hiunani- 
tarians  and  the  utilitarians,  as  but  for  the  destruction  birds 
make  few  would  wish  to  hurt  or  even  curtail  imreasonably 
the  numbers  of  the  sweet  little  creatures,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  do  us  good  as  well  as  eviL  But  say  and 
argue  as  we  will,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  the  most  of  our 
fruit-buds  gnawed  through,  our  Peas  grubbed  up,  and  the 
best  Cherries  and  Strawberries  holed  or  carried  off.  Nets 
are  of  no  use  for  the  Cherries,  &c.,  unless  they  are  kept  some 
15  inches  from  the  wall,  tree,  or  plant,  and  well  secured  and 
no  hcde  left.  Even  wben  small  hooked  sticks  keep  the  net 
from  the  wall,  we  have  seen  blackbirds  fly  at  that  part  of 
the  net  between  the  sticks,  and  the  momentum  thus  given 
would  bring  the  net  close  to  the  wall,  and  enable  the  bird 
to  take  a  Cherry  or  a  part  of  one  through  the  net  Tbe 
very  sight  of  a  net  is  often  an  inducement  for  them  to  pry 
and  investigate  what  is  underneath  it.  Difficulties,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  a  higher  intelligence,  seem  only  to  whet  the 
desire  to  overcome  them.  Could  the  birds  only  keep  cool 
when  disturbed  and  fly  quietly  to  the  hole  by  which  they 
entered,  few  would  be  caught  by  men  or  boys  more  flurried 
than  themselves. 

Smoked  an  orchard-house  again  before  pruning,  washing 
to  make  all  safe.  Gave  a  little  water  to  Strawberries,  potted- 
off  Melon  plants,  temperature  about  60^  at  night,  and  a  rise 
from  sunshine  when  it  could  be  commanded.  Peaches,  Vines, 
&c.,  much  as  in  previous  weeks. 

ORNAICENTAL  DEPARTliENT. 

Proceeded  with  pruning  Laurels,  making  turf  edgings  right, 
wheeling  a  little  half-rotten  leaves  on  some  flower-beds  on  a 
frosty  morning;  the  beds  being  previously  ridged  up,  the 
manure  will  be  spread  over  the  ridges  for  a  short  time  to  be 
sweetened  and  frozen  if  possible,  and  then  the  ridges  will  be 
turned  over  to  be  still  frirther  exposed  to  the  air.  Swept 
and  rolled  walks,  as  on  most  gravel  a  greenish  slime  is  apt 
to  come  on  the  surface  after  such  dripping  weather.  In  some 
frosty  mornings  scrubbed  the  walks  well  with  an  old  hard 
birch  broom,  which  removed  a  good  deal  of  the  green  matter, 
and  any  small  weeds  tliat  might  be  present,  without  moving 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  gravel  in  the  least.  This  often 
makes  a  walk  more  solid  and  firm  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
quite  as  bright  as  digging  it  over,  treading,  levelling,  rolling 
frequently,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  walks  here  wMch  have 
been  admired  by  connoisseurs,  are  too  shallow  for  digging, 
and  the  surface  has  been  unbroken  for  many  years,  except 
in  shady  places  where  they  would  become  greenish,  and  such 
parts  were  either  scraped  or  hoed  slightly,  and  raked  when 
dry  and  sunny. 

Looked  over  Hollyhocks  and  herbaceous  plants  :  find  the 
first  in  the  little  mounds  of  di'y  burnt  clay  and  rubbish  all 
right,  at  least  mostly  so,  and  few  things  are  more  effective  in 
front  of  a  bank  of  Laurels.  All  such  plants  as  Auriculas,  Poly- 
anthus, the  better  Primroses,  Carnations,  Pinks,  double  Wall- 
flowers, Stocks,  &c.,  in  pots,  should  still  be  kept  rather  diy, 
which  will  be  a  great  preservative  against  severe  frost  if  it 
should  come.    All  the  air  possible  should  be  given  in  nuld 
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weather.  If  dripping,  elevate  the  glass  or  other  coTering  back 
and  front  that  there  may  be  plen^  of  air,  and  yet  the  wet  be 
kept  out.  The  same  role  will  apply  to  all  half-hardy  things  in 
cold  frames,  turf,  earth,  and  other  pits,  but  even  they  must 
be  treated  according  to  their  nature.    For  instance :  old 
Scarlet  Geraniums  packed  away  in  foggot-style  b^g^inn^ng  to 
break,  should  now  receive  a  little  water  at  the  roots  if  the 
swl  is  very  dry,  but  the  tops  cannot  well  be  kept  too  dry. 
There  is  a  bed  of  young  Calceolarias  as  thick  as  they  can 
stand,  and  we  do  not  want  to  move  them  into  an  earth  pit 
just  yet ;  they  like  moistme,  but  were  we  to  water  much  at 
the  root  they  would  izgure  each  other,  and  very  likely  get 
yellow  leaves,  and  insects  too,  of  which  they,  owing  to  the 
hardy  cool  treatment,  are  as  yet  free.  A  slight  skiff  with  the 
syringe  is  better,  therefore,  for  them  und^uie  circumstances 
than  much  watering,  and  even  a  slight  dewy  drizzle  in  a 
mild  foggy  day  so  as  to  wet  all  the  foliage  and  just  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  soil,  is  also  better  in  their  present  condition  than 
watering.    The  less  water  plants  have  at  this  season  as  a 
general  rule,  provided  they  are  not  allowed  to  flag,  the 
better  they  will  succeed  afterwards.    Of  course  an  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  plants  in  bloom,  and  standing 
in  a  high  temperature.    The  temperature  must  regulate  the 
water-pot  in  a  ereat  degree.    With  the  exception  of  the 
Amplexicaulis  Caloeolaria,  all  other  Calceolarias  used  for  the 
flower  garden  will  thrive  better  afterwards  if  they  never 
have  fire  heat  in  any  shape,  and  they  are  more  easily  kept 
in  cool  places  out  of  doors  than  most  other  bedding  plants, 
as  they  are  not  inclined  to  damping,  but  rather  relish  a 
m^st  cool  atmosphere  when  young,  though  they  like  a  warm 
bright  atmosphere  and  coolness  for  their  roots  in  order  to 
bloom  well  out  of  doors. 

We  may  just  mention  that  we  have  pruned  a  lot  of 
Fuchsias  that  have  been  kept  rather  dry  all  the  winter,  and 
placed  them  in  an  average  heat  of  46**  to  start  them  before 
repotting.  Thinned  boxes  of  Scarlet  C^eranium  cuttings  in- 
serted in  the  autumn,  and  which  were  becoming  as  thick  as 
Mustard-and-Cress-boxes,  though  where  we  are  to  find  room 
for  the  half  of  them  before  we  turn  them  into  earth  and  turf 
pH»  seems  a  mystery,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  cramming. 
We  find  that  the  cuttings  we  inserted  in  old  spouting- 
tronghs,  and  placed  in  a  pit  a  yard  from  the  glass,  are  doing 
well,  and  not  drawing,  owing  to  their  needing  no  shade  by 
day,  and  no  cover  by  night.  We  would  have  liked  better  if 
they  had  only  been  2  feet  from  the  glass.  To  our  window- 
ratlening  finends  we  would  say.  Keep  all  plants  clean,  firee 
from  dust,  and  except  for  bulbs,  Violets,  and  other  things  in 
bloom,  water  moderately.  If  Hyacinths  do  not  rise  freely 
try  the  paper  funnel  over  them,  and  keep  them  on  the 
chimneypiece  for  a  few  days.  We  must  give  them  a  whole 
paper  presently. 

PKLABaONIUMS. 

We  have  just  been  giving  a  small  shift  to  a  number  of 
Pelargoniums  of  a  rather  large  size,  and  becoming  quite 
pot-bound,  and  yet  the  pots  are  haxdly  large  enough  to 
support  large  heads  of  bloom,  without  extra  attention  being 
given.    These  plants  had  been  potted  in  the  autumn  in 
light  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat  and  leaf  mould.   Similar 
soil,  with  a  little  more  loam  was  again  used,  and  after  placing 
a  little  moss  over  the  drainage,  sprinkled  with  soot,  a  hand- 
ful of  nodules  of  old  dried  cowdung  was  placed  over  the  soot, 
then  a  portion  of  sofl,  and  then  the  fresh  soil  added  in  the 
usual  way,  with  a  few  bits  of  the  cowdung  worked  in  as  the 
work  proceeded.     Some  pieces  of  charcoid  would  have  been 
added,  but  we  did  not  happen  to  have  any.    Of  course,  the 
plants  at  all  di-y  had  been  watered  a  few  days  before  repotting. 
The  cowdung  had  been  collected  in  dry  c^es  in  hot  weather 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  ago,  and  was  stored  loosely,  so  that 
the  <^es  were  hard  and  as  sweet  as  a  nut,  and  might 
be  broken  in  bits  by  the  hands  of  a  lady  without  soiling  her 
fingers.    We  are  thus  minute  because  we  have  several  notes 
wishing  for  more  particular  directions,  and  stating  that  we 
ought  to  describe  all  operations  as  if  to  persons  who  had 
never  seen  these  operations  performed. 

The  keeping  plants  comparatively  dry  in  winter,  has 
brought  to  our  recollection  some  half  a  dozen  of  inquiries 
how  to  cure  and  how  to  prevent  the  spot  in  Pelargoniums, 
and  in  a  few  words  we  will  give  the  results  of  our  practice 
on  this  subject. 

1.  When  the  brownish  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  of  a 


Pelargonium,  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  these  spots 
which  disfigure  the  plant  can  be  removed. 

2.  We  hurdly  think  the  spot  is  infectious  farther  than  this, 
^hat  other  plants  placed  in  similar  circumstances  will  oome 
to  be  affected  in  the  same  way. 

3.  Though  it  is  unadvisable  to  keep  a  tainted  stock  of 
any  plant,  we  do  not  think  there  is  anything  hereditaiy  in 
this  disease;  as  plants  very  much  affected  with  the  spot, 
when  set  out  of  doors,  wdU  hardened  in  their  wood,  and 
kept  rather  dry  in  summer,  pruned  in  early  autumn,  potted 
in  fresh  soil  when  broken,  and  differently  treated,  showed  no 
spotted  leaves  afterwards. 

Now  for  the  preventives  of  this  spot,  which  appear  to  us 
to  be  as  certain  to  keep  it  away  as  the  opposite  treatment 
will  be  sure  to  bring  it  on. 

1.  Keeping  the  soil  dryish  instead  of  moist  in  winter  and 
spring,  and,  if  possible,  choosing  a  bright  sunny  day  to  give 
what  little  watar  would  be  necessary,  and  spilling  as  little 
as  possible. 

2.  Setting  the  plants  on  a  dry,  solid  substance,  be  it 
wood,  slate,  or  stone,  with  air  beneath  as  well  as  above  the 
shelves,  platform,  &c.,  instead  of  standing  the  plants  on 
beds  of  earth,  ashes,  &c  For  extra  fine  phtnts  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  set  the  pot  on  the  bottom  of  another  pot  rovers^ 

3.  Keeping  the  atmosphere  sweet,  airy,  and  rather  dry, 
instead  of  moist,  close,  and  stagnant. 

4.  Giving  air  so  early  that  all  the  foliage  should  be  dry 
before  the  sun  shines  much  upon  it. 

"In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety,"  al- 
though at  times  attended  with  a  little  distraction;  and, 
therefore,  any  friend  who  from  his  own  practice  can  simplify 
or  improve  on  these  modes  of  prevention,  will  confSr  a 
boon  on  many  Pelargonium-growers,  and,  more  especially 
on  amateurs. — ^B.  F. 


COVEJS^T  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Frb.  6. 

The  market  is  still  well  sapplied  with  vegetAbles,  Savoys,  Bnusela 
Sproutr,  and  other  winter  greens  l>elng  plentifal.  These  are  rendered  moch 
more  tender  if  soaked  in  cold  spring  water  for  three  or  four  hours  preTioos 
to  cooking— a  fact  which  is  not  snfflcieatly  known  to  the  majority  of  oooks. 
Of  Frencn  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  sciall  salads  there  is  a  good  supply ;  and 
in  Apples  large  importations  have  come  In  from  Belgium,  which  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  poorer  classes,  home-grown  fruit  being  scarce  and  dear.  A 
few  Spanish  Melons  may  still  be  had,  and  some  excellent  samples  of  new 
Blaca  Uamburghs  have  this  day  made  their  appear^noe.  Cut  ILowert  an 
the  same  as  last  week. 

JT&UIT. 


Apples  » i  sieve 

Apricots doz.    0 

Figs doa.    0 

Filberts  A  Nuu  100  lbs.    0 
Qrape8,llothonse....lb.  10 

Foreign 1 

Muscats 10 

Lemons lOe    6 

Melons each    3 


B. 

Asparagus bundle  8 

Beans,  Broad......  bush.  0 

Kidney 100  3 

Beet,  Red dos.  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Brussels  Sprouts^  sieve  1 

Cabbage doz.  0 

Capsicums 100  0 

Carrou bunch  0 

Cauliflower doa.  3 

Celery  bundle  1 

Cucumbers each  2 

Endive    score  1 

Fennel  bunch  0 

Garlic  and  ShaUot«,  lb.  0 

Herbs bunch  0 

Horseradish  ...  bundle  1 


B.  d.    a. 
2    0to4 
0      0 


t 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
15 

2 
16 
10 

5 


a. 

Mulberries quart    0 

Nectarines 0 

Oranges 100    4 

Peaches 0 

Pears bush.    8 

dessert ^  sieve    6 

Pine  Apples lb.    5 

Pomegranates each    0 

Waluuts... bosh.  14 


d.  s. 
Otoo 
0      0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


10 
0 

IS 

10 
8 
0 

20 


YXOETABLBS. 

d.  S.  d 

0tol2  U 

0  0  0 

6  S  0 

0  16 

9  3  0 

6  2  6 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

6  0  8  1 

0  6  0  I 

6  2  0 

0  5  0 

8  2  6 

3  U  0 

8  0  0 

3  0  0 

6  4  0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce score 

Musbrooras  pottle 

Musid.  k  Cress,  punnet 

Onions bnshel 

pickling quart 

Parsley bunch 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas. bush. 

Pocatoes  sack 

Kadishes  dos.  bunches 

Khubarb bundle 

Savoys per  dos. 

Sea-kale  basket 

Spinach sieve 

Tooiaioes i  nieve 

Turnips bunch 


Si 

0 

1 
1 

0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 


d.     s. 

4to0 
0      2 


0 

2 
0 
6 

4 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 
4 


1 

9 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
2 
0 
2 
2 
4 
0 
0 


d 

9 
9 
9 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 


d 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
6 
6 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 


TEADE  CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

Hooper  &  Co,  Covent  Garden.  Spring  C(UaU>gue  o/Fhwer, 
Shrub,  and  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds. 

W.  B.  Jefi&ies,  Arboretum  Nurseries,  Ipswich. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  ^c, 

J.  W.  Mackey,  40,  Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin.  Descrip- 
Hve  Seed  Catalogue  and  CuUural  Qvide.    1864. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa  request  that  no  one  will  write  prirately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  <^  the  "  Jonmal  of  Horticiiltui«, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Coontiy  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  snljected  to  myustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  AU  commnnioatacms  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed MoUHy  to  The  Editor*  ofths  Journal  ^  HmHeuU 
Uure,  4-c.,  162,  Fleet  flffo-^,  L(mdon,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  tiie 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Qardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oouTeniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

XX4TZ8  BBOwvn)  AVD  SroTTBi)  {RoMt  G'tiemMy).— The  Asalea  leaf  le 
SSi'^  S^SS?*  J^***  ***'*'••  ^«  •»<''™*  •J^o^W  be  tmoked  irtth  tobaoeo, 
S^4l^?  •*fu"f*^.  ^^  wiU  find  the  pert  en  tfcc  under  eide  of  the 
leaf.   The  CamelUa  leaf  is  spotted  by  keeping  the  air  too  moist  and  doee. 

I*-fJ?°",^»  '^  *°  futnre  omit  the  liquid  manure  in  vaterioc  the  Aaaleas 
J?1?I21*1%  ^^P***?  manuro^however.  would  not  spot  the  leares,  but  it 
rJ^!f ff^J*^  *"  Aaatoas  and  Camellias.    We  fear  the  pest  you  enn»loy  is 

rubbed  with  the  hands,  without  beeominR  a  soap-Ulie  himp,  it  is  all  right. 
™  i.  ?L  2?*!?!  J*'  ^Camellliw,  and  he  sure  it  is  perfect.  Whatever 
JS^^LSSL'S-*!  ***  tjnrips  en  the  leares,  end  wheoerer  you  see  them 
2SniSi?l2SlcS!      "*      °**^*^'    The  foliage  sheold  be  dry  when  the 

-2S'25f:f**®SjV"  ^^-  -*-)-WUh  the  materials  you  menUon  we 
wwild  flU  the  centre  bed  with  Calceolarias,  either  mixed  or  broad^ged  by 

iSSiiSlS?*!^"'  •"**  ^^  *T*  *"•  *»«••  ^»»  T<«n  Thumb,  and  an  ed^g  <S 
te1iS^,t?T?;K  "*L'!?^w^2.''«^*  P*«*  **^  ^  MImulnsin  dots 
£LZJS?*;«*'^J?*°J!:**?r  if  ******  ***«^  Thelean^ 

weewodld  do  beet.    The  Veibenaa  were  taken  off  too  late,  unices  placed 

a*  wliJSlirj?*^'*"!™*""  f  ^'  J»H^).-No  doubt  it  would  be  deehnble 

Si^if^^^?*  width,  we  would  like  to  gire  it  a  fah-  trial  befob  iiaklsg 
kSJ^^^ V?*"'".,? '•  "  ^*  ondenrfand  the  gable  ends  righUy,  a  gx^ 
5Sl  ®15*!i'*  ^  wm  pour  out  at  these  ends,  aqd  if  opened  to  the  full 
ttwe  w«l  be  a  great  draught  through  the  sixteen  flre-Inch  openings  in 
ftont  Buch  lof!^  upright  houses  are  less  influenced  by  the  sunheat  than 
!2!vSL13?:*?k'**?^-  ^  ^  meMtine  we  would  have  a  ventilator  at 
JlS7ii^S2?j!  if®  **^^*Zl  "**  ^«°»  *'  necessary,  inereaae  the  else  of  the 
22?15S°"t  *H«^'®  ?  ^  ***•  ™<*"  TentUator  at  back  we  should  like  to 
try  flrst.  in  such  a  house  the  door  could  be  half  open  from  April  to  June, 
and  ag^  In  autumn,  and  might  be  open  all  the  summer  months,  and  dil 
S?nl!!?^'"-4**r-  ^  i^  TentlUtoTs  are  opened  early  iT  «>ring, 
SSSJv^w^^*"*.^*  }^^  ?  •'l®°f  opinion  that  the  house  wW  not 
beeome  so  hot  as  you  faiagine.  In  the  heat  of  aummer  the  sun  wiU  strike 
JWiaurty  on  the  upright  glass.  Howerer,  there  can  be  no  obleetlon  to  the 
firont  glass  being  made  moveable. 

v£f2??''^  Floww-buds  wot  EzPAKDiye  U  Suburiber  sines  MM).— 
Tou2rUl  see  a  detaUed  consideration  of  the  subject  in  our  Journal  to-day. 
Mje  fsUure  almost  certainly  arises  from  defecUre  root-acUon;  but  you  must 

SSSSif  37>ttJ«l'  aft«f  »«M>ing  those  details,  what  induoes  the  defecate 
loot-aetion  in  your  CamelliaB. 

tJS? 2S  A^  ViHa-noanim-IirABCHiiio  Vijnw  {Am  AmmUur^^Yoat 
▼toee  wm  do  Ycry  well  without  manure  at  this  season :  the  roots  beiuff 
Mdette  house,  tibe  soU  temperature  wUl  be  suffleient  for  ordinary  forcing 
Tbe  beat  way  of  Inarching  Vines  is  to  unite  green  wood  to  green.  AftSr 
JbeTines  have  grown  a  or  S  feet  take  a sUce  (about 3  inches  kmg.  and  deep 
mongh  to  reach  the  centres  of  the  growths)  from  the  tides  of  both  the 

fSi^f  2S*  ^**  "*?**  ^^  **»  **  **»«"»  ^^^y  together,  and  tie  wUh 
7 ^^  V  ^f*??*™*'    Stop  the  stock  when  this  operation  is  performed. 

25Jlr!I?i'®J^**JV*T  "*'**  ^••'^  *^  '"»*<*  ^^^>  ^  sufficiently  formed  to 
fflT  ®Lr«  *n«rch  being  nearly  serered  from  its  roots,  and  in  a  week  more 
XBMy  be  ent  entirely  away.  Then  the  tie  should  be  undone  and  Ued  more 
leoaeiy,  and  left  on  for  a  short  time.  The  operation  is  so  simple  that  vou 
eanaot  bat  succeed  with  ordinary  care.  o«uFwvou*you 

SpTLSMiHT  TO  CotTAox  GAnDsiiEaa'  DicnoNABT  (O,  Brown),^li  wUl 
**'*?*'L^*"®^  corrections  and  additions,  and  bring  down  the  details  of 
gardening  to  the  present  time.  It  wlU  not  be  able  to  giro  diiectiona  as  to 
proBnnciation. 

PkAos  CuLTtm  ( TTesf mora/ofuf  ).--Our  •*  Fruit-.OatdeBing  for  the  If  any  ** 
•ontains  what  yoB  need.  It  can  be  had  free  by  poet  if  you  endoee  five 
P^nay  postage  etampa. 

Lapawria  nossA  Plamtiiio  out  iIgnoramm),^lt  the  surface  of  ^e 
jwdw  is  some  distance  ftrom  the  glas^  it  would  be  better  to  plant  H  in  the 
horeer  alter  the  shoots  have  grown  considerably.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
l^e  border  has  plenty  of  light,  we  should  prefer  puttfaig  in  the  plant  now. 
There  would  be  le«s  likelihood  of  giving  the  plant  a  check  by  planUng  now 
than  there  would  be  when  the  shoots  are  considerably  advanced. 

MAnAVs  VAtTcnuB  ak»  Chuistznk  GERAnrojM  (J?.  JSr.).— Theee  Gera- 
niums are  not  more  tender  tlian  many  others.  Thev  are  rather  strong 
growers,  and  bloom  more  freely  when  plunged  in  th*e  beds  or  borders  in 
pots.  In  a  cold  exposed  situation  in  Torkshire  they  did  modentely  well 
last  season,  and  Lancashire  Is  not  colder  than  there. 


ron  AW  Aons  o»  Kitchxn  OAuiai  (IT.  S.  Ji,).^K  supply  of 
gamine  seeds  for  one  year  is  not  dear  at  four  guineas.  A  collection  at  that 
wiee  would  contain  everything  needed  all  the  year  round,  except  Potatoes, 
Jsraaaiem  Arttehokea,  enUnary  roots,  Ac.  Why  not  trust  ouch  mattere  to 
your  gardener !  He  would  make  out  a  list  better  than  any  seedsman  can  do 
^hJt^^  Although  the  seeds  might  cost  a  trifle  more,  you  would  gain  by  the 
ulfiltr  e#  the  artides.  Some  seeds  usuaUy  iMluded  in  eelleettone  are  not 
wanted,  and  these  yonr  gardener  would  leave  out,  and  he  would  sabstltate 
others  better  adapted  to  the  soil  and  your  requirements. 


Bkbdm  rem  Plant  Cass  (Ihf6Kn).>I>eefaittaiiia  spinoea  would  live  In 
your  plant  ease,  but  yon  must  not  expect  it  to  flower.  The  small  and 
broad-leaved  Myrtle,  and  fikimmia  Japonloa,  would  also  keep  green.  Ttieare 
are  no  plants  so  suitable  as  Ferns,  and  these  we  should  adviee  yon  to  essploy 
exelusinrely.  No  flowering  planta  wUl  do  any  good  in  a  plant  case  with  a 
north  a^ect,  and  ttie  same  holde  true  of  climbers.  We  Iubow  of  none.  AU 
plaate  want  light  to  do  any  good,  and  thait  they  most  have. 

pTaxTmsmcs— Pambizs,  4kc.  {S.  ^.).~Ton  will  And  Pyrethrama  notieed 
fhUy  in  our  next  issue.  The  **  Chtrden  Manual "  published  at  our  offlee. 
price  Is.  M^  contains  particulan  of  Pansy  culture.  Pandes  do  well  in  a 
ahady  aitn^tlon,  but  not  under  treea. 

CAwntLTA  CABTma  ITS  Buds  (JSHn).— It  may  have  been  oeeasiened  bgr 
dryness  at  the  root,  wetness  of  the  soil,  sour  soil.  Unperfeet  draiaage,  and 
sundry  other  causes,  which  are  considered  in  to-day's  JonmaL  Tear 
other  questian  is  treated  of  elsewhere. 

Kxeim's  Irr.— ^n  Old  Subicriber  would  be  obliged  by  being  inlonncd 
fimn  whenee,  and  how  long  since,  this  Ivy  was  introduced. 

VAmxATioir  OP  GTimoenAiiKA  pvmbbua  (G,  Sdmmrds),—The  foMea 
eolonr  la  net  eommoa,  but  ha«  oecorred  before  with  O.  ealoatiaooa,  whidk 
in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden  haa  produced  but  gold  and  silver  porttona. 
The  utl&er  appears  to  be  a  sulphorescent  tartarea,  or  seme  sport  eomhig 
between  tartarea  and  Martensil. 

CiJTrfiie.«ow3r  Tomio  Yiubs  (7. 2>..  iZ/vrel) .—Plant  them  in  yaor house, 
rub-off  all  the  upper  buds  exeept  the  lowest  three,  and  when  the  lo««st 
ahoet  from  these  haa  become  about  6  inohes  loo|^  then  eat  the  etcsi  away 
just  above  it. 

YsHBEKAs  (J.  ^orf on)  .—Any  of  the  principal  florists  who  advertise  in 
our  Journal  could  supply  Mn^me  Jensow,  Paul  Tlreas.  FaHst,  and  Made- 
molselfa  do  la  MalUns.    We  cannot  speeiaUy  reeommend  any  floriet. 

MncoLve  cvPBBtrs  am  MAOOLoeve  (A  Subseribsr,  Otraneesisr).— Then 
la  little  doubt  but  planu  of  these  raised  from  seed  sown  In  February  will 
flower  daring  the  summer,  as  they  are  fast-growing  plants  and  quiekly  ooom 
into  flower.  The  hybrids  of  the  maculosus  stamp  lllce  a  nttier  damp  or 
shady  position,  especially  in  the  hot  summer  mon^;  and  fH**ftnl  oot,  ^ 
north  side  of  a  wall  exactly  suits  them. 

floTBZD  Maxiiio  (X.^  P.).— Tskiag  for  granted  that  horsednag  Came 
the  principal  substance  on  which  to  rety  ror  heating  purposes,  we  may,  in 
the  flrat  place,  ob«erve  that  it  is  better  when  it  can  be  had  without  being 
heated  much,  or  rather  before  it  haa  h«ated  itscAf  into  what  may  be  tanned 
the  eoalding  proeesa— i.  e^  when  it  has  heated  and  become  of  a  white  nnuty 
colour.  It  is  not  spoiled  entirely  when  in  this  condition,  bat  is  oartauly 
injured.  It  may,  however,  be  used ;  and  mixed  with  other  dung  it  comes 
wand  again  wondeffhlly.  Proeuring  a  quantity  of  thie  dung,  wiUi  ne  hofe 
a  proportion  of  litter  in  it  aa  may  be.  let  it  be  thrown^into  a  hei^,  aad  en 
the  fuurth  or  fifth  day  it  will  require  turning,  and  perhaps  even  before  Uisa 
time  if  it  appear  very  hot.  Turning  four  or  five  daya  afterwards  will  also 
be  neeesnry ;  and,  if  time  wiU  allow,  a  thfrd  or  fourth  turning  wlH  like- 
wise be  of  benefit;  bat  as  it  often  happens  that  a  hotbed  Sa  wanted  before 
this  can  be  acoomplished,  we  may  atate  that  when  tim  dnng  haa  a  teoden^ 
to  overiieat  it  would  be  better  not  to  build  the  hotbed  too  high,  and  to 
tread  it  well;  aot.  however,  too  firmly,  aa  we  have  known  when  ttia  was 
done  that  it  would  not  heat  at  uli.  When,  how«ver,  the  time  and  eirenm- 
ataneee  will  allow,  it  ia  better  to  well  aweetcn  the  duu  by  r^ieeted  tnmhiga 
before  making  up  the  bed.  aad  a  more  lasting  heatwlTi  be  the  result.  Bear 
in  mind  at  the  aarae  time,  that  If  tlw  bed  be  wanted  In  the  first  inetcnce  to 
raiae  seedlings,  the  time  of  prtparing  the  dung  need  n«t  be  lost  m  them; 
for  by  some  simple  contrivance,  which  will  readily  occur  to  ttie  epentor. 
a  small  box.  if  even  without  li^ts.  but  covered  i&f  may  be  plactdon  th» 
side  of  She  heating  material,  and  pot* ,  pans,  or  boxes  placed  on  it.  The 
seeds  will  be  progressing  tawarda  germination  during  the  few  daya  In  vhUh 
the  dung  is  behig  prepsied  for  the  bed  for  their  reception.  Of  conree  it  to- 
necessary  to  take  care  that  rank  steam  or  heat  above  8&<*  does  not  oomein 
contact  either  with  the  pou  or  the  germinating  phwtt.  Thi%  however,  to 
easily  guarded  against ;  and  when  once  a  hotbed  is  prepared  of  meter**** 
properly  sweetened,  it  is  much  better  than  when  put  too  hurriedly  together. 
tk>metimes  the  admixttire  of  a  less  active  material  than  dxmg  u  ot  amt 
serviee  in  checking  and  prokmging  the  heat ;  ench  substances  ought  to 
contain  flbroua  BBatter  enough  to  resist  deeay  for  a  time,  f^  thla  oMeek 
leaves  of  certain  kinds  answer  very  well,  espedally  the  harder  and  fimar 
description,  as  Oak.  Sweet  Chestnut,  Beech,  and  some  others ;  while  soft 
leaves,  which  in  themselves  contain  more  water  tham  fibre,  heat  quickly 
and  aa  rapidly  decay.  Of  thiaelass  Lime,  Ehn,  and  Syeamera  are  perhape 
the  worst ;  and  mors  rapid  still  in  its  haate  to  destruction  ia  ahert  fredt 
grass.  There  are  other  substances  to  be  bad  which  have  a  nseftil  hoe  ting 
piopcftv,  as  tan.  which,  next  to  dung  and  leavea.  Is  perhaps  the  moot  com- 
monly used ;  hut  it  certainly  doee  not  answer  ao  well  in  that  way  aa  It  used 
to  do  before  ao  many  improvements  in  the  unniag  process  were  intiodaeed. 
Neveriheless  it  is  a  useful  agent  still,  but  most  so  when  worked  alone* 
Certain  kinds  of  factory  refuse  likewise  ferment,  and  produce  a  heat  more 
or  leas  Usting  in  preportkm  to  the  slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  they 
decay;  but  an  moat  of  these  things  have  only  a  local  poaltion,  hot  dnng  la 
villa  and  suburban  places,  and  dung  and  lea/es  in  more  nral  onea,  may  bo 
regarded  se  the  most  important  heating  substancea  we  have  at  command. 
Forahrisk  heat  a  mixture  of  dnng  and  leavee  la  to  he  preferred  te  either 
alone ;  while  fhr  a  long-eontlnued  heat— aay  to  last  one  year  or  more— goad 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  require  no  mixture,  the  heat  they  c^ve  off  being  gentle 
and  agreeable  to  everytiiing.  If  the  ground  he  dry  we  may  say  it  might  be 
sunk  a  foot  or  more  with  advantage,  as  it  would  give  the  manager  more 
command  of  the  mslde.  If,  howev*r.  the  pbce  he  wet,  and  am  ezoavmtioo 
for  the  hotbed  likely  to  collect  water,  then  by  all  means  let  the  bed  he 
abore  the  surface.    Hotbeds  put  up  early  in  the  season  are.  however,  not 

nnnaually  heated  by  Uatnga  of  dung  applied  to  their  sidee  when  part  oj  the 
bed  has  subsided;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  when  hot  dung  hM  to  bo 
applied  against  another  substance  of  a  like  kind  to  augment  ita  warmth,  it 
may  be  as  hot  and  rank  as  convenient,  taking  care,  however,  that  none  of 
the  impure  ateam  pass  into  tlie  frame.  We  may  aiao  Obaerve  that  eomo 
hotbeds  are  worked  entirely  hy  lininga,  the  Ikmsse  itself  «**«Hi..y  ^^^  « 
hollow  chamber,  or  its  foundation  in  some  way  being  acceesiikie  to  the 
heated  vapour  of  the  fermenting  materi^L  One  of  the  best  fonndAtiona 
which  we  ever  had  waa  a  pile  of  billet  wood  of  the  aize  and  shape  of  the 
box  frame,  to  be  placed  upon  it ;  and  the  hiside  being  covered  over 
with  tttriy  litter,  and  soil  put  on,  the  box  was  set  on  that,  and  freqncni 
applications  of  tiot  dung  around  ad  its  sides  kept  up  the  required  heau 
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pDa  Atfui  (8,  IFiiMM).— We  hue  ^ntUihed  no  MpMrate  work  on  the 
culture  of  ihe  Pine  Apple. 

CuiVTHoi  Davpibax  Sbsblxiios  {A  Tomtff  A!m^i¥r),—Ttdi  eeprieioas 
ptant  k  T9rj  AlflUuh  to  numege,  end  we  wooM  edriie  yoa  to  tieet  yow 
twe  pUnU  differently— eej,  let  one  of  theot  be  pelted  into  an  open  miztore 
of  loo^  helf-deoeyed  turf  with  most  of  the  eoU  sheken  out  of  It,  end  mix 
ewne  old  moes  end  bits  of  chercoel  with  it.  Let  enotber  plmt  be  potted 
in  sandy  pent  in  the  ordimuy  way,  end  repmt  yonr  ■eeeese.  We  hmrt 
tried  pleate  in  both  ways,  and  for  a  time  both  went  oo  well,  bat  eratoaUy 
died.  In  yonr  case,  however,  the  plants  evidently  want  repottinf ;  this  doney 
we  hope  to  hear  of  yonr  sncoessfully  flowering^  this  most  handsome  plant. 

Plahtxso  Foeist  avd  Favrr  Tbers  ut  Mamcb  (jL  Toung  Amateur),^ 
Ton  OMT  do  this  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  it  would  hare  been 
better  if  desM  in  the  enf  nan.  They  may,  howerer,  sueeeed  preuy  well  if 
the  ground  has  been  in  tUlagOi  or  is  in  a  good  condition.  Much  depends  on 
this.  If  it  be  all  right  we  would  rather  plant  now  than  lose  a  seai>on ; 
hot  if  it  has  been  occupied  by  buildings,  or  otbenrise  denied  aeoees  to  the 
eweeteaing  inSnenee  of  air,  let  It  have  a  seaeoB'e  CaUow  before  plantings 
•Bd  yo«  wul  gain  by  thedeligr. 

VmnvAe  DampIno-ofv  (6*.  S^  a  Xeesr  •/  Vtrhm<u),—lt  would  be 
better  to  reoioTe  some  of  the  plants  at  once  to  a  hetbed,  where  the  increased 
beat  will  perhaps  create  fresh  growth  and  arreet  deeay ;  and  cntUnga  taken 
off  after  this  have  plenty  of  tfane  to  become  planta.     A  pit  is  not  the  beet 

««•  for  yerbenasy  etiU  leee  eo  for  Geraniums  in  the  dull  damp  months ; 
t  as  they  are  now  receiving  sun  you  wiU  sare  what  are  left. 

rmmr  Texss  Faxumo  on  GnATSLLT  Sou.  (/cfem).— Some  grarels  are 
^pery  pemieious,  containing  so  much  mineral  poison  that  trees  often  do 
badly  in  them.  Keither  will  manuring  prore  a  eoasplete  remedy  with 
fhiit  treee,  although  for  vegetsblss  It  has  much  eflbet  The  only  remedy  we 
Imow  of  (and  that  b  an  expenslTe  one).  Is  to  add  considerably  to  the 
existing  thin  surface  soil  by  large  importations  of  soil  of  a  more  suitable  kind 
for  the  growth  of  fruit  treee.  Ferhape,  however,  your  titnation  is  a  bleak 
opeeed  one :  if  so,  we  Ibar  great  suecces  een  hardly  be  expected.  How- 
ercr,  try  a  few  trees  by  removing  a  eartiead  or  two  of  the  subsoil,  and 
replacing  it  with  fresh  loam  from  a  rather  stiff  pasture,  and  in  this,  milted 
with  some  of  that  already  in  tlUsgr,  plant  healthy  young  trees. 

Tapswobx  (&.)•— If  BO  one  was  troubled  with  thk  parasite  until  it  wee 
iBtrodueed  into  his  eastern  by  Strawberriea  nannrcd  with  horee-droppinge, 
we  think  that  the  tapeworm  in  the  human  Inteetines  would  be  very  rare — 
•Imost  as  rare  as  the  unioom  and  phmnix.  It  is  a  topic  not  suited  to  our 
columns. 

HxATXxo  A  PxaCH-Hoosn  (ffarfon).— For  rery  early  forcing,  say  to 
oo— enee  about  the  end  of  October,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the 
benting-plpee  close  to  the  tnot  wall,  so  as  to  beat  the  fh>nt  air  as  It  was 
admitted.  This  would  not  be  neceteary  for  forcing  after  January  or  Feb- 
tnary,  and,  therefore,  we  would  further  propoee  havimr  the  pipee  on  a  levd 
on  the  floor  of  the  boose,  which  will  not  at  all  Interfere  with  the  treee.  It 
would  be  ae  well  to  have  a  ventilator  under  every  Ijght  in  the  front  wall 
Were  you  to  force  early  you  would  require  four  four-inch  pipes  the  length 
ef  the  bonee;  moderately  early,  three;  and  to  help  on  and  keep  out  the 
firoett  two  pijMa.  We  would  place  the  pipes  on  the  same  leveL  In  the  first 
eeee,  three  flowe  and  one  return ;  in  the  eeeond,  two  and  one ;  and  in  the 
third,  one  of  eadi.  In  any  case  we  would  raise  the  pipes  to  the  extreme 
end,  eo  as  to  be  8  or  4  inehee  above  the  level,  insert  a  small  open  pipe  there, 
and  of  eonne  the  return  would  have  a  shnUar  lUl  to  the  boiler.    Tralnae 


Name  ov  Flasts  {G»  C  A.  C).~U  is  Juetlein  speelosn.  (Amatmur).-^ 
Tonr  **  gum  "  leaf  in  probaUy  from  Eucalyj^uspiperita,  bnt  we  cannot  be 
•oertain.  ( S,  Jf.).~Daviesta  mhnoeoides.  (IT.  M.  B.}.— We  cannot  identify 
plaate  from  sueh  seeds.  {B,  ir.).~ApparenUy  a  very  bad  speoimea  of 
<leple«inm  bnlbifsrum.  If  eo,  it  Is  a  freely-frowing  evergreen  greenhouse 
iKn.  {A  Toun§  (^nnfmer).— I,  Justieta  eaiytrloha;  4,  Fllea  eetpyllifolin. 
The  leuTee  we  do  not  reoogoiee. 

POULTBT,  BSE.  and  HOTTSSHOLD  CHBOnCLE. 


ME.  WILLIAMS  AND  THE  DISQUALIFIED 
PENS  AT  BTHMTNGFAM. 

Haying  sent  yon  last  week  an  epitaph  for  the  Birminff Iiam 
<xmtroveray,  I  am  afraid  you  will  thiiUE  me  unreasonaUe  in 
now  aabingyoa  toezhome  it  for  a  post-mortem  examination. 
1  imwillingly  make  the  request ;  Imt  I  hare  received  to-daj 
&  letttf  frrai  Mr.  Williams,  and  it  appears  to  me  the  infocm- 
ation  he  gives,  in  cdganc^on  with  what  is  already  known, 
may  explain  this  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  in  a  manner  which 
leaves  no  stain  either  on  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Hindson. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  course^  considers  the  disqualification 
oignst,  and  claims  the  absolute  right  to  exhibit  the  birds 
wl^re  and  when  he  pleases.  He  says  that  he  obtained  them 
of  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  who  seems  to  be  a  breeder  of  Cktme  fowls 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Welshpool,  that  Pugh  was  once  in 
the  habit  of  supfdymg  Mr.  Hindson  with  l»rds  for  exhibition, 
Imt  that  when  he  bought  the  birds  in  question  he  was  satis- 
fied from  Pugh's  exphmation  that  all  connection  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hindson  had  ceased.  He  adds  that  the  marks 
<m  his  birds  and  Mr.  Hindson's  are  i^robaUiy  the  same,  as  he 
thinks  they  have  all  been  marked  by  Evan  Pugh.  Of  Mr. 
Hindson  he  says  he  knows  absolutely  nothing  except  by 
name,  and  that  he  never  .had  any  communication  with  hhn. 

I  will  ask  you  first  to  allow  me,  by  the  light  derived  from 
Mi.  Williams's  letter,  to  review  a  fow  of  those  aingulariy 
groundless  inslnuatjons  which,  from  some  motive  I  cannot 


understand*  have  been  so  persistently  repeated.  The  first 
insinuation  was  that  of  collusion  between  Mr.  Slndson  and 
the  exhibits.  My  argument,  that  this  dhar^  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  raot  that  Mr.  Hindson  *^        ** '    '"^^ 


on  the  diMjuafification  before  any  complaint  could  possibty 
have  been  made,  apparently  had  little  eff&ct.  May  I,  there- 
fore, confirm  it  by  die  declaration  of  Mr.  Williams,  that  he 
never  in  his  lifo  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Hindson  P 
As  a  sort  of  corollary  to  this  insinuation,  it  was  next  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Williams  was  a  kind  of  humble  dependant 
of  Mr.  ISndsim's.  When  this  remaric  was  made  leouldomly 
express  my  disbelief.  I  now  repfy  that  Mr.  Williams  fills 
the  honourable  position  of  Mayor  of  Wdriq>ooL  There  ib 
another  insinuation  which  I  should  not  notice  if  it  had  not 
apparently  received  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  whom  I 
hoped  better  things.  After  a  rather  elaborate  account  of 
the  examination  of  the  nostrils  of  all  the  Game  codes  at 
Birmingham,  with  the  result  of  which  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied* he  states  the  investigation  was  made  "long  prior  to 
the  disqualifyhig  cards  beinfi^  put  up."  Now,  the  marks 
were  the  same  whether  thecuscovery  were  made  before  or 
after.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  the  wovds  I  have  ouoted  were 
introduced  to  suggest  the  eroundless  inference  that  the  dis- 
qualification was  the  result  of  the  discovery,  about  wfaidi 
he  seems  to  have  taken  such  great  pains.  How  the  dela^ 
occurred  might  be  shown  in  a  perfectly  satisfoetory  way  if 
it  were  necessary;  but  this  point  is  not  now  of  the  dightest 
importance,  as  the  present  aspect  of  the  case  by  no  means 
implies  that  there  was  any  hesitation  on  the  pact  of  Mr. 
Hindson,  but  rather  that  the  step  was  taken  witii  too  great 
precipitation,  and  without  time  being  allowed  for  snfficiflnt 
inmuiy. 

But  I  return  to  Mr.  Williams's  letter,  which  really  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  matter.  It  is  written  apparently 
with  perfect  frankness,  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  he  has 
shaken  the  opinion  I  once  had  as  t^  his  right  to  exhibit 
these  birds.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  yet  convinoed  that 
the  disqualification  was  wrong.  As  this  may  appear  incon- 
sistent, let  me  explain  it.  I  accept  impHoitly  his  statement^ 
that  he  bought  the  birds  of  Pi^,  believing  that  Pu^  had 
a  ri^^  to  diroose  of  them.  This,  of  course,  would  justify 
Mr.  v^Tilliams  in  sending  them  where  he  chose;  but  he 
admits  there  had  been  some  connection  between  Pugh  and 
Mr.  Hindson.  Now,  if  Mr.  Hindson  was  the  owner  or  had 
an  interest  in  the  birds,  and  Mr.  Peis^  suppressmg  that 
foot,  improperly  disposed  of  them,  Mr.  Bindson  was  justified 
in  disqualifying  them,  although  Mr.  WHliams  was  not  to 
blame.  It  is  true  Mr.  Williams  asserts  positively  the  btrds 
never  were  Mr.  Hindson's ;  but,  in  making  this  assertion* 
he  is  probably  relying  on  the  statement  of  Push,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  sale  to  Mr. 
Williams.  Aagwmiwg  that  Pugh  had  a  perfect  rip;ht  to 
dispose  of  the  birds,  then  the  disqualification  was  a  mistake; 
and  as  the  marks  on  Mr.  Wilfiams's  and  Mr.  Hindson's  birds 
appear  to  be  the  same,  it  is  just  possible  that  those  very 
marks,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  established  with  so 
mudi  care,  and  apparently  for  a  totally  diffsrent  purpose^ 
may  tend  to  show  how  the  mistake  was  made.  All  that 
seems  necessary  to  make  the  question  quite  dear  is  satls- 
£EbCtory  evidence  as  to  the  ownership  at  the  time  the  birds 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Williams.  If  Mr.  Hindson  had 
an  interest  in  them  at  that  time,  fUthough  the  fact  was  sup- 
messed  hw  Pu^  the  disqualifioition  was  ri^ht;  but  if  lu. 
Hindson  had  no  such  interest  t^e  disqualification  was  a 
mistake.  I  think  this  is  mresenting  the  foots  quite  £  ' ' 
and  in  no  light  in  which  I  can  view  them  do  they ^  i 
anything  dishonourable  either  in  Mr.  Williams  or  in 
Hmdson. 

One  foct  stands  out  dear  and  distinct,  and  beyond  aU 
posBibilily  of  further  doubt — ^viz.,  that  between  Mr.  Williama 
and  Mr.  Hindson  there  never  was,  not  only  any  connectiox^ 
but  not  even  the  most  trivial  acquaintance.  All  the  in- 
sinuations* therefore,  once  indulged  in  on  the  hypothesis  of 
collusion  are  literally  baseless.  Let  it  come  to  the  worst  It 
cannot  amount  to  more  than  this,  that  three  pens  of  Game 
fowls  were  disqualified  on  groundJs  which  were  subsequentljy 
discovered  to  be  insufficient. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  diowing  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  cast  aspersions  either  on  Mr.  WiUiams  or  Mr.  Hindsim* 
I  am  repaid  for  the  trouble  I  have  taken.— J.  H.  Smith. 
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GAME-FOWL  PEIZES  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  has  become  of  the  question 
raised  in  connection  with  the  disqualified  pens  at  the  late 
Birmingham  Show  ?  What  with  Mr.  Hindson's  furious  on- 
set and  Mr.  Williams's  spirited  rejoinder,  it  bid  fair  to 
become  as  "pretty  a  quarrel"  as  one  could  desire;  and 
now  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  subside  and  evapo- 
rate is  not  only  very  disappointing,  but  wears  an  air  of 
suspicion.  Having  telt  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
having  this  matter  cleared  up  either  one  way  or  the  other, 
I  naturally  waited  in  expectation  of  at  least  seeing  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Hindson  to  the  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Willianis;  and 
none  having  appeared,  the  matter,  I  repeat,  remains  in  a 
very  xmsatiSfactory,  if  not  highly  suspicious,  condition. 

Now,  sir,  the  &cts  appear  to  be  that  the  birds  in  question 
belonged  to  neither  Mr.  Hindson  nor  Mr.  Williams,  but  were 
the  property  of  Mr.  Evan  Pugh,  Welshpool;  and  when  Mr. 
Hinoson  e^bited  them  he,  of  course,  had  to  borrow  them. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  the  owner  of  the 
birds  (Mr.  Pugh),  in  which  he  states  that  he  sold  and  de- 
livered them  the  Monday  after  the  Birmingham  Show ;  so 
that  they  never  were  Mr.  Hindson's  property.  This  being 
the  case,  and  Mr.  Hindson  having  exhibited  them  at  shows 
where  it  is  compulsory  for  the  bi^  to  be  the  bond  fide  pro- 
perty of  the  exhibitor,  it  behoves  him  to  remind  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  shows  the  prizes  he  has  taken 
under  these  circumstances. 

Another  point  which  I  also  expected  would  have  been 
noticed,  and  which  requires  to  be  (beared  up,  is  the  commu- 
nication of  Mr.  Smith  in  your  impression  of  December  22nd, 
1863.  It  behoves  him  to  explain  where  he  obtained  his  in- 
formation on  the  sulject  on  which  he  there  speaks  so  posi- 
tively. Where,  for  instance,  did  he  obtain  the  information 
that  "  it  was  perfectly  true  that  some  of  the  Game  fowls  to 
which  prizes  were  awarded  belonged  to  Mr.  Hindson,"  when, 
as  I  have  shown,  Mr.  Hindson  had  no  property  in  them  ? 
Or  where  did  he  leam,  as  he  stated  to  some  of  the  by- 
standers, that  these  fowls  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Hindson, 
to  whom  they  did  not  belong,  and  that  Mr.  Hindson  intended 
to  prosecute  the  delinquent  ? 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Smith  states  that  Mr.  Hindson  was  the 
first  to  call  his  attention  to  the  birds;  whereas  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  matter  till  public  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  it.  But  let  that  pass.  It  is,  nevertheless,  assuredly  in- 
oombent  on  Mr.  Smith  to  explain  to  your  readers  these 
anomalies  in  order  to  set  himself  straight  with  that  part  of 
the  public  which  feel  an  interest  in  the  question  of  poultiy. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  Mr.  Hindson,  if  he  value 
the  opinion  of  others,  wiU  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him  to 
reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Williams  in  your  impression  of  the 
19th  ult.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  facts  in  this  communication. 
I  hav^  been  eiven  to  understand  that  he  has  visited  Mr.  Evan 
iPugh,  of  Wdshpool,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  in  a  position 
to  defend  himself.  The  portion  of  the  public  who  exhibit 
potdtry  are  most  deeply  interested  in  receiving  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  on  which  Mr.  Hindson  disqualified  birds 
as  being  his  own,  when  at  the  same  time  he  had  not,  nor 
evexy  had,  any  claim  to  them  as  his  property. — F. 


THE  SCHEDULES  OF  POULTEY  SHOWS. 

HAYiNa  been  considerably  interested  in  the  concise  and 
very  interesting  paragraphs  which  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  signed  "T.  B.  A.  Z.,"  I  venture  to  make  a  few 
comments  and  remarks  both  on  prize  schedules  in  general 
and  that  of  Darlington  in  particular. 

In  the  article  written  by  that  correspondent  in  your 
Number  for  the  5th  of  January,  I  notice  hu  approval  of  the 
system  adopted  of  varying  the  entrance-money  according 
to  the  prizes.  This  system  is  one  that  seems  so  very  £ur  in 
its  scheme,  and  so  very  advantageous  both  to  the  Society 
and  the  exhibitor,  that  I  am  astonished  that  it  has  not  been 
more  generally  adopted. 

In  looking  over  the  prize  lists  of  our  principal  shows  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  unequal  arrangement  of 
certain  prizes.  Thus,  in  the  Duck  classes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  only  two  prizes,  £1  and  10s.,  are  offered  in  each  class, 
with  an  entrance-fee  of  6«. ;  whilst  for  the  same  fee  fowls  can 
compete  for  JBS-prizes. 


If  we  suppose  an  exhibitor  living  at  a  distance  even 
winning  the  first  prize,  the  expenses  of  carriage  in  going 
and  returning,  together  with  the  aforesaid  fee,  would  pro- 
bably leave  only  a  couple  of  shillings. 

If  in  arranging  our  schedules  we  wish  to  secure  the 
largest  nimiber  of  entries  for  the  money  we  have  to  offer, 
we  must  not  only  adopt  the  varying  state  of  entranoe-fees, 
which  of  itself  is  highly  profitable,  but  we  must  take  into 
account  the  expenses  that  would  be  incurred  by  exhibitors. 
Thus,  it  is  of  but  Httie  use  for  many  of  our  shows  t6  offer  a 
iBl-first  prize  for  Turkevs  and  Geese;  and  as  a  result  how 
seldom  do  we  see  good  classes  in  either  numbers  or  quality? 
For  Turkeys  and  Geese  the  prizes  should  be  high,  if  a  good 
show  is  desired,  as  their  weight  involves  heavy  railway  dues ; 
Cochins,  Dorkinc^,  and  Brahmas  should  be  also  well  cared 
for  in  the  prize  list  because  they  demand  it,  both  on  account 
of  their  weight  and  nxmierous  admirers ;  whilst  a  good  show 
of  Bantams  generally  can  be  had  for  a  JBl-prize. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  say  that  the  heaviest  birds  should 
necessarily  be  those  that  ought  to  be  most  encouraged ;  I 
simply  wish  to  remind  those  connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  prize  lists  that  they  should  not  forget  travelling 
fares  if  they  wish  for  a  good  amount  of  entries. 

Again :  we  are  aware  that  our  shows  are  formed  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  poultry,  and  that  those  varieties 
which  possess  the  highest  qualities  both  for  use  and  orna- 
ment generally  receive  the  most  prize  money.  Thus,  if  the 
Cochin  is  proved  to  be  almost  the  most  useful  and  economical 
fowl  in  existence,  and  that  the  Bantam  is  simply  kept  for 
fancy,  let  the  Cochin  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  prize.  And 
yet  both  "Y.  B.  A.  Z."  and  "Faib  Play"  are  crying  out 
against  the  prizes  offered  to  Bantams  at  Darlington  Show. 

The  answer  I  give  the  former  is  simply  this :  If  we  can 
have  a  show  of  Bantams  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
^eat  excellence  for  £1,  why  should  the  prize  be  increased  ? 
Eather  let  us  encourage  other  heavier  varieties  which  involve 
more  eroense  in  carriage. 

To  "Fair  Plat  "  I  would  say  that  I  am  afraid  that  his 
interest  in  these  "  piggies  "  hardly  renders  him  an  impartial 
judge.  The  last  two  or  three  sentences  of  the  article  of  the 
5th  of  January  did  certainly  a  little  surprise  me.  I  was 
astonished  that  any  one  should  think  of  offering  separate 
prizes  to  a  breed  which  brought  in  such  **  pitiful  returns " 
at  Birmingham,  and  of  which  not  even  one  pen  appeared  in 
the  class  for  "  Any  other  variety."  Surely  Black  Hunburghs 
or  Cr^ve  Coeurs  are  more  deserving  than  Malays. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  there  is  so  very  indistinct  an  understanding  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  various  breeds,  and  such  ^^eat 
differences  in  the  proportions  of  prize  money  allotted  to  each 
variety.  I  think  that  if  the  question  were  properly  dis- 
cussed some  improvement  might  be  effected. — ^A  Compiler 

OF  THS  DARLINOTOir  SCHEDULE. 


NANTWICH  POULTEY  AND  PIGEON 

EXHIBITION. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  has  just  con- 
cluded, and  the  result  has  been  that  a  better  show  has  taken 
place  this  year  than  in  any  one  ot  those  preceding.  So  wel- 
come a  result  arises,  without  doubt,  from  the  earnest  and 
harmonious  working  together  of  the  general  Committee, 
each  member  of  which  body  evidentiy  fVilfilled  his  duties 
as  though  the  absolute  success  of  the  whole  undertaking 
rested  exclusively  with  himself.  At  Nantwich  all  the  Com- 
mittee "puU  together ;"  and  certainly  if  any  one  cause  l<»ds 
to  success  more  than  another,  it  is  the  carrying  out  of  this 
principle.  From  tiie  veiy  institution  of  the  Show  such  has 
been  the  happy  state  of  matters  at  Nantwich ;  and  we  feel 
assured  we  cannot  too  strongly  suggest  its  general  imi- 
tation, for  memory  easily  recalls  to  us  various  instances  where 
littie  jealousies  arising  in  Committees  have  ruined  a  local 
poult^  show  beyond  power  of  redemption.  It  is  a  feature 
that  speaks  much  for  the  immediate  locality,  that  though 
entries  are  inadmissible  except  from  within  a  circle  of 
thirteen  miles  of  the  place  of  exhibition,  the  Nantwich  Show 
quite  holds  its  own  among  the  best  of  our  local  poiiltry 
;  shows,  even  where  no  such  restriction  prevails.  The  Nant- 
1  wich  Town  Hall  is  a  really  excellent  and  very  convenient 
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baflding  for  the  holding  of  a  poultry  show,  and  the  aathor- 
ities  very  kindly  allow  its  use  to  the  Committee  at  these 
aTinual  r^nions.  The  pens  used  are  both  light,  airy,  and 
oonTenient,  and,  what  is  most  important,  any  particular  fowl 
can  be  readily  taken  out  for  a  more  searching  examination 
without  the  slightest  trouble.  It  would  be  well  for  com- 
mittees generally  to  g^ve  attention  to  this  item  in  their  ar- 
rangements. 

Spanish  fowls  headed  the  prize  list.  Among  them  were 
many  yery  first-rate  birds,  but  as  usual  of  late,  the  sharp 
frosts  of  some  six  weeks  back  left  evidences  of  how  much 
this  beautiftd  variety  of  fowls  suffer  from  such  hardship. 
This  remark  scarcely  has  a  stronger  application  than  m 
the  case  of  the  second-prize  Spanish  cockerel;  a  better  bird 
need  scarcely  be,  but  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  comb  is  now  inevitable.  The  pullets  shown  with  him 
were  marvellously  good,  and  seemed  not  in  any  way  to  be 
injured  by  being  frostbitten.  Our  readers  who  value  Spanish 
fowls,  would  do  wdl  not  to  turn  out  the  Spanish  cocks  at 
all  during  sharp  cutting  weather,  their  suso^tibility  of 
ii^ury  bemg  greater  than  with  any  other  breed. 

We  next  come  to  Aylesbury  Ducks,  following  the  prize  list. 
The  first  prize  (three  birds)  weighed  23  lbs.,  and  the  second 
prize  21^  lbs.  They  were  very  good,  as  were  also  the  Bouens, 
so  far  as  the  prize  birds  were  concerned.  The  weight  of  the 
first-prize  Bouens  was,  however,  only  20^  lbs.  In  the 
Variety  Duck  dass,  were  shown  some  capital  Muscovies, 
and  a  pen  of  Wild  Ducks  in  a  very  first-rate  condition.  Two 
White  Oeese  weighing  4(H  lbs.,  took  precedence,  the  second 
being  Grey  ones  of  35  lbs.  weight. 

The  Turkeys  (shown  also  in  pairs),  weighed  respectively 
34 1  lbs.,  and  33i  lbs.  An  extra  prize  of  well-deserved  merit 
was  here  given  to  a  pen  of  very  first-class  White  ones. 

The  White  Dorkings  were  far  beyond  what  we  generally 
and  exhibited  even  at  our  largest  shows,  eveiy  pen  shown 
being  most  praiseworthy.  In  the  Grey  Dorkings  want  of 
condition  was  evidently  more  than  usually  apparent  through- 
*  out,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  best  birds  otherwise  ccm- 
sidered,  were  in  this  respect  the  most  faulty.  We  must  warn 
amateurs  from  exhibiting  wiy-legged  birds,  as  it  is  a  fatal 
shortcominfl^  for  prizetaking.  We  have  very  rarely  seen  so 
good  a  display  of  White  and  also  Partridge-coloured  Cochins, 
as  took  place  this  year  at  Nantwich ;  but  the  Bufis  were  de- 
cidedly indifferent.  The  selling  class  was  not  well  filled. 
In  the  Oame  classes,  the  Brown  Keds,  for  which  breed 
Nantwich  has  always  been  so  famous,  kept  up  their  high 
standing  with  faultless  specimens;  the  cup  cockerel  of  this 
colour  being  claimed  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  opening  of 
the  Show  by  an  amateur  who  largely  exhibits  this  variety, 
and  who  travelled  more  than  fifty  miles  for  this  express 
purpose.  Some  of  the  Black-breasted  Beds  were  also 
very  good,  but  not  comparable  to  the  variety  first  named. 
It  was  a  singular  coincidence,  that  in  the  Game  Bantams  the 
same  observation  as  to  Brown  Beds  holds  good ;  and  not 
alone  to  a  soUtary  pen  or  so,  for  more  than  a  dozen  lots  of 
this  colour,  all  good,  were  exhibited.  In  Polands,  Mr.  Heath's 
Silver-spangled  placed  all  the  rival  pens  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  anything  approaching  competition.  They  were 
carefully  bred,  and  very  meritoriously  shown.  The  Ham- 
burghs  failed  to  hold  so  good  a  position  as  on  some  former 
occasions.  Imperfect  combs  were  very  general,  and  in  con- 
sequence, some  of  the  prizes  were  withheld. 

The  Nantwich  Show  always  deserves  high  credit  as  to  its 
Pigeons.  The  Carriers  were  capital,  as  were  especially  the 
Barbs,  and  the  Turbits  also.  We  noticed  some  excellent 
specimens  of  Black  Magpies,  Black  Spots,  Yellow  Bough- 
legged  Tumblers,  White  Doves,  and  Black  Balds. 

The  show  of  Canaries  and  Singing  Birds,  was  quite  a 
feature  of  the  Meeting ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  prize 
birds  soon  changed  hands,  for  although  very  high-class 
specimens,  they  were  entered  at  very  reasonable  prizes. 
We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  birds  of  all  kinds ;  and  are  happy  to  state 
the  Meeting  was  decidedly  successful. 

Spakish.— Fir»t,  R.  Hnlse.  Winsford.  Second,  W.  Woolley,  Banbury. 
ChiekeHs.-Fint,  W.  B.  Eteket,  Wbitchuicb.  Second,  W.  WooUey. 
Commended,  Mim  Hill,  WUuston. 

Do»KiNC8  i  White). -Fir»t,  J.  PUtt,  Swanlow.  Second.  Mrs.  Toltemache, 
Borfold  UmU.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  Tullemache.  Commended,  G.  B. 
I>«vies,  Biirclswicic  Uall. 

DoRjciHos  (ALy  other  colour).— First,  T.  Green,  BUpeley.    Second,  X. 


BnrfCfi,  Bnrleydam.  Hi|^y  Commended  and  ComnMDded,  B.  Todman, 
Wtaitchorch.  CfttdfcwM.- Firet  and  Second,  Mrs.  ToUemaehe,  Dorfold  Hall, 
Bwtepstakts.^lMst,  Rer.  £.  Duncombe,  Barthomley. 

CocxxM-CHiirA  (Cinnamon.  Bnfl;  or  Fartridge).— Firet  and  Second,  S. 
Tndman,  Whltehnreh.    CMcJmvm.— First  and  Second,  £.  Tndman. 

Coohim-Cbuia  (Any  oiher  colonr).— First,  J.  Dotton,  Bontrory.  Second, 
J.  Dodd,  Minshnll  Vernon.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Dntton ;  O.  William- 
eon,  Nant^wich.  C%te*«n«.~F1rst,  O.  Williamson,  Nantwich.  Second,  J. 
Dodd,  Minshnll  Yemen.  Commended,  J  Dntton.  Swsepstakt.^lLStoek* 
ton,  Nantwidi. 

SsLLW*  Class.— First,  Second,  Highly  Commended,  and  Commended, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich. 

Oamx  (Black  Reds).^Flrst,  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich.  Second,  J.  Heath, 
Nantwich.  Third,  &.  Ashler.  Highly  Commended,  P.  Falkner,  Macefen; 
J.  Orocott,  Nantwich.  ChicMm.—rint,  J.  K.  Conrt.  Second,  W.  Hodg- 
kisson,  Orer.  Third,  J.  Piatt,  Swanlow.  Commended,  O.  Williams,  Acton ; 
W.  Roscoe,  Bease  Heath. 

Gaiu  (Brown  Reds).— First,  H.  Holland,  Nantwich.  Second,  R.  Ashley, 
Nantwich.  Third,  J.  Heath,  Nant<dch.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Whitting- 
ham ;  J.  Qrocotc ;  J.  Heath.  Commended,  S.  liUiwards,  Nantwich.  Chieksnt. 
—First,  E.  Bowers,  Nantwich.  Second,  W.  FomiTal,  Norton.  Third,  T. 
Whittingham. 

Gaxb  (Any  other  Tarie^).— First,  Miss  Sadler,  WbSlchnrch.  Seeond,  J. 
Pedley,  Nantwich.  Third,  T.  Burgess.  Commended,  0.  Grocott.  CMekens, 
— Priac,  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich. 

Gamb  SwxKPsrAxa  (Any  colonr).— Prise,  R.  Ashley.  (Any  other  coloar 
than  Black  or  Brown  Red).— Second,  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich. 

Oamx  Un^fs  (Any  TarietT}.— First,  W.  Galley,  Nantwkh.  Second,  W. 
Fisher,  RaTcnsmoor,  Highly  (^mmended,  T.  Eaton,  Aadlem.  (2onunended, 
J.  Sheen,  TUston. 

Ducks  (Aylesbnry). —First,  J.  Piatt,  Swanlow.  Second,  J,  Grocott. 
Nantwich. 

Duoas  (RouenX— First  and  Third,  T.  Burgess,  Borleydam.  Second,  J. 
Piatt,  Swanlow. 

Ducks  (Any  other  Tariety).  —  First,  Miss  Hill,  Wistascon  (Mnsooyy). 
Second,  E.  Bowers,  Nantwich  (Wild).  Highly  Commended,  J.  Bateman, 
Chorley  (Hnscory).    (^mmended,  J.  Dotton,  Bunhury  (East  Indian). 

Gbksk  (Any  colour).— First,  J.  Thursfleld,  Lightwood  Green.  Second, 
T.  WhittlDgham,  Batberton. 

TuBKKTs  (Any  colonrX— First,  W.  FnmiT&l,  Norton  (Brown).  Second, 
T.  Burgees,  Burleydam  (Grey).    Third,  W.  H.  Hornby,  M.P.  (Brown). 

SINGLE  COCKS. 

Game  (Black  Reds).— First,  J.  Pedley,  Nantwich.  Second,  T.  Stanyer. 
Third,  J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury.  Highly  Commended,  G.  Harlock,  Nantwich. 
Commended,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich. 

Game  (Brown  Reds).— birst,  R.  Ashley,  NAUtwioh.  Second,  W.  Dmry, 
Hurleston.  Third,  J.  Wilkinson,  Norbury.  Highly  Commanded,  D.  Berin, 
Msrton;  W.  (HUey,  Nantwich;  J.  Grocott,  Nantwich.  Commended, 
J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  ^  ,         ^  , 

PoLAUDS.  —  First  and  Second,  J.  Heath,  Nantwich.  Commended,  G. 
Williamson.  Chickens,  —  First  and  Second,  J.  Heath,  (^mmended,  T. 
Sproston,  Middlewlch.  _      

Haxbdeobs  (Oolden-peBcilled).  —  First,    0.    Wmiamson,    Nantwich. 

Second  prise  withheld. 

Haxbobqhs  (Silver-pencilled).— First,  Q.  Williamson,  Nantwich.  Second, 
J.  Wainwright,  Norton. 

Hambubqbs  (Ctolden-spangled).— Second,  T.  Burgees,  Bnrleydam.    First 

prise  withheid, 

Hambobohs  (Silrer-spangled).— First,  J.  Eccyon,  Macefen.  Second,  T. 
Dole,  Middlewich.    Sweepitake.—Ttizt^  J.  Wainwright,  Norton. 

VicTUALLBas  Pbizb  FOR  Gamb  Cockbbbls  (Any  colour).— Sihrer  Cup, 
P.  Judsoo,  Nantwich.  Second,  G.  WUliams,  Acton.  Third  and  Fonrth, 
W.  Galley,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  E.  H.  Martin;  T.  Burgess, 
Bnrleydam;  R.  Ashley.  Commended,  H.  Vickers,  Wybunhury;  E.  Bowers; 
R.  Ashle; ;  T.  Eaton,  Audlem ;  J.  Heath.  .   „   „ 

Bamtams  (Game;.— First.  T.  Stanyer  iBrown  Red).  Second,  T.  Hassell 
(Black  Red).  Third,  —  Wilson.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Stanyer  (Brown 
Red) ;  J.  Walker,  Crewe  (Black  Redj ;  J.  Grccolt,  Nantwich  (Black  and 
Broirn  Reds).    Commended,  J.  W.  Haslem,  Drayton  (Black  and  Brown 

Reds). 

Bamtams  (Other  than  Black  or  Brown  Reds).— First,  G.  Williamson, 
Nantwich  ((}old-laced).  Second,  T.  Butler,  Middlewich  (White).  Com- 
mended, G.  Williamson  ((^Id-laoed}.    <8wc«!p»<4i*«#.— Prise,  G.  Williamson 

(Gold-laeed). 

Babtams  (Game).— First  and  Third,  T.  Stanyer,  Nantwich  (White,  and 
Brown  Red).  Second,  —  Wilson.  Commended,  J.  Walter,  Crewe  (Saddle* 
back  Grey). 

PIGEONS. 
Cabbibbs.— First,  Second,  Third,  and  Highly  Commended,  W.  WooUey, 

^BAOOOBS.- First,  W.  WooUey,  jun.  Second,  G.  NUon,  Acton.  Third, 
W.  Hesketh,  Nantwich.    Fourth,  W.  CUff,  Nantwich. 

Jacobibs.— First  and  Second,  J .  Hockenhuli,  Nantwich  (Yellow) .  Third 
and  Fourth,  W.  a  Lea.  Middlewich  (Yellow).      _     „    ^,    ^ 

PowTBBs.- Prize,  W.  Crawford,  Nantwich  (Buff).    Highly  Commended, 

'babbs.- First,'' W.  Woolley.  Second  and  Third,  J.  HockenhnU  (Black). 
Fourth,  J.  Wilding,  Nantwich.  ^   «.  v.    /,  a  a 

Nobs.— First,  J.  Dutton^  Bunbury.    Second  and  Highly  Commended, 

J.  Hockenhuli.  «.    ^»     «        ^      ^  wi  vi   «f 

Fabtaiub.— First,  J.  WIthinshaw,  jun.  (Black).  Second  and  Highly  Com- 

mended,  C.  B.  Daries.  Eardswick  (Wliiiej. 

Bbabds.— Prize,  8.  Cawley,  Priesthmd.     ^     .  ^      „        ,     *     ^ 

TBUBFkTBEs.— First,  C.  B.  DAvies,  Eardswick.  Second,  A.  Gamett, 
Nantwich  (White).  ,   „  ^  ^^.  ^ 

Owls.— First.  J.  Boole,  Crewe.  Second,  J.  Breaton,  RaTcnsmoor.  Third, 
J.  Wilding,  Nantwich.  Fourth,  i.  Withinsbaw,  jun.  Highly  CommenUe  j. 
W.  Venables.  Whitchurch.    Commended,  A.  Oarnett,  Nantwich. 

Dovis.— First,  J.  Unghe^  Audlem.    Second  and  Third.  J.  Cooper. 

Balds.— Prize,  W.  Crawford,  Nantwich.  Highly  Commended,  T.  Barratt. 

TwBBLEaa.— Prize,  F.  Cawley,  Priestland.  Highly  Commended,  T. 
Barratt,  Wlnsford, 
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TDmBm.~Fint,  J.  WHbindiav,  Jnn.  Second  and  Third,  J.  C.  WHtals- 
■ksir,  Hantwieh.  Foarth,  J.  Hookenlnill,  Nantwieh.  mghly  Coimended, 
W.  Crawford,  NantwidL 

AvT  omoi  Yakutt.— First,  J.  Withlnahaw,  Jim.  Seoond,  J.  Hooktn- 
IniUy  Nantwieh.    Third,  W.  Crawford. 

SINGING  BIBDS. 
^4itA»T»i  (TtUow).— Firct,  H.  Prince.    Second,  S.  WlQiaaison. 
Cavabixs  (Boff).— Fint  and  Second,  S.  Williamson,  Mantwicb. 
Camaubs  (Tariona).— Firat,  J.  Lewia,  Crewe.    Second,  S.  WilUamioB. 
BaowN  LnvKXTS.— First,  D.  Robinson.    Second,  S.  WHliamson. 
'Bmj>  Lzmntxa  (Goldflnoheaj.^Firet,  R.  WiUianuon.    Second,  8.  IfVL- 

SsTLASxa.— First  and  Seoond,  J.  WiDett,  Nantwidi. 
BvLLTiKCKza.— First,  S.  WiUiamaon.    Seoond,  D.  Poole. 

Judges. — PoviUry. — Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Sparkbrook, 
Slrnungliam.  Pigeons, — ^Mr.  Bowles,  of  Chester,  and  Mr. 
Cottezij  of  Crewe.  Ccmariee  amd  Binging  Birdf.— Mr.  John 
Grace. 


FOUL  BEOOD. 


Ub.  liOwi  has  altogether  failed  in  his  attempt  to  establish 
the  identity  of  chilled  and  foul  brood.  The  malady  he  de- 
scribes, though  similar  in  appearance,  is  not  infectious,  and 
would,  if  left  to  itself,  terminate  at  the  worst  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  colony  in  which  it  had  originated.  Foul 
brood,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly  infectious,  and  would 
genei^y  be  conveyed  to  many  of  the  neighbouring  hiyes 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  bee-keeper,  as 
has  been  amply  proved  by  "  G.  F.  B.,"  and  others  to  whom 
Mr.  Woodbury  unfortunately  sent  infected  hives  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  malady  in  his  own  apiary. 
At  the  same  time,  even  the  minor  evils  described  l^  l£r. 
Lowe  can  only  exceptionally  arise,  as  they  have  never 
appeared  in  my  own  apiaiy  where  the  management  has 
been  sudi  as  is  exactly  calculated  to  develope  Uie  mischief 
on  Mr.  Lowe's  hypothesis.  The  history  of  one  hive  (one  out 
of  several),  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this. 

June  27th,  1860.  I  formed  a  swann  by  driving  an  old 
worn-out  hive,  and  putting  the  swarm  in  a  new  empty  straw 
hive  on  the  old  stand. 

June  20th,  1861.  I  drove  this  hive  and  made  a  swann  as 
before,  and  on  the  4th  o£  July  again  formed  a  seoond  swarm 
from  the  same  stock. 

May  29th,  1862.  I  made  a  good  swarm  by  dnving,  and 
placed  the  swarm  on  the  site  <rf  the  old  hive. 

June  19th,  1862.  Drove  all  the  bees  with  their  young 
queen  out  of  the  old  hive,  and  put  it  on  one  side  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  late  Italian  swarm  with  which  to  people  itl 

July  10th,  1862.  Italian  swarm  of  May  19th  sent  out  a 
swarm,  which  was  located  in  this  old  hive  the  same  evening. 

May  9th,  1863.  This  hive  was  removed  from  its  stand, 
and  a  swarm  put  on  its  old  site. 

May  27th,  1868.  Drove  the  bees  and  put  them  into  a 
unioomb-hive,  which  was  put  on  the  site  from  which  the 
stock  had^ust  been  removed. 

After  this  series  of  operations  this  self-same  hive  containing 
the  combs  made  in  1860,  was  again  driven  about  the  6th  of 
June,  and  three  royal  ceUs  removed  to  introduce  into  other 
hives,  and,  finally,  was  driven  after  p^nng  had  commenced, 
and  a  young  queen  captured,  to  prevent  another  swarm 
from  issuing  foxth. 

This  hive  still  exists,  and  contains  a  very  numerous  and 
flourishing  £Eunily  of  well-marked  Ligurians,  and  I  do  not 
believe  t^t  a  single  cell  is  prematurely  encumbered  with 
either  a  dead  larva  or  pupa.--J.  £.  B. 


CoMinENcxiiBNT  OF  Bsx  SzAsoK  IK  ScoTiJUTD. — It  may 
interest  your  apiarian  readers  to  hear  that  bees  have  been 
seen  working  and  carrying  pollen  from  flowers  of  snowdrops, 
Fyrus  japonica,  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  on  Saturday  la!st, 
January  30th,  in  the  gardens,  Gordon  Castle,  Morayshire. 
These  flowers  are  all  in  the  open  air  in  front  of  my  house. 
Chunya  elliptica,  which  was  in  flower  early  in  December,  and 
a  flower  of  Maf^nolia  grandiflora,  are  still  fr«sh,  apparently 
but  little  injured  by  the  frost,  which  was  rather  severe  for 
about  eieht  days,  the  lowest  point  of  the  mercury  being 
14^  or  1^  of  frost.  Boses  and  most  other  tender  plants  being 
well  ripened  and  well  prepared  last  autumn,  seem  to  have 
stood  the  frost  well.  Tbe  past  fortnight  having  been  very 
mild,  buds  are  making  rapid  progress.----J.  WansTBR. 


PBESEEVINa  HAEE  AKD  BABBIT  SKINS. 

In  your  last  week's  Journal,  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent  wishes  to 
know  how  hare  and  rabbit  skins  may  be  so  thorough]^ 
tanned  as  not  to  smell  if  they  get  damp.  I  have  often 
tanned  them  witii  success  by  the  following  receipt.  "Pnt 
nine  ounces  of  alum  into  a  saucepan  with  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  until  the  alum  is  dissolved,  then 
add  a  quart  of  odd  v^iter.  When  the  solution  is  quite  cold, 
put  in  the  skins.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  till  it  is  cold,  because 
if  they  are  put  in  while  it  is  hot  the  hair  would  come  oC 
A  rabbit  skin  may  be  kept,  in  for  about  three  days,  the 
solution  being  stimd  and  the  skin  turned  every  day.  The 
sldn  should  then  be  stretched  on  a  board*  or  it  will  shrink." 

— ^A  BOT  NATUBAIiST.  __.    . 

Take  your  skin  quite  fresh,  and  with  lace-pins  or  short 
needles  pin  the  skins  for  downwards  on  a  strong  mill- 
board, stretching  them  as  mudi  as  they  will  bear;  then  with 
a  knifo  tenderly  take  off  any  remaining  flesh  or  fiitty 
substance,  and  rub  on  chalk,  flour,  and  made  pepper  w^ 
pounded  together;  place  the  board  in  a  sunny  window  or  a 
short  distance  from  a  slow  fire.  After  twen^-four  hours 
remove  this,  and  keep  renewing  the  application  until  the 
skins  are  quite  dry.  Th^  will  remain  soft.  I  have  tried 
this,  and  find  it  answers  very  well. — Fkebihick  G.  Phxllifs. 


OUB  LETTER  BOX. 

Pnin  roB  Eaas.~In  the  BOhednle  of  priaea  of  the  Weet  dnnberland 
Poultry  Show  is  the  followiof :— *<  Claai  4.— A  ailver  jsff  for  the  beat  diah  of 
one  doaen  egira  of  one  dietinct  Idnd,  and  the  kind  to  be  apedfled.  Kntraaee 
is  each/'  Should  yon  consider  crota-bred  em  between  Game  and  Black 
Spanish  qoalifled  to  eompeteortake  priaet— J.  C. 

[We  think  egfa  from  euoh  a  oroii  would  not  eome  wiU^  tbe  deflnitioa 
of  *"  one  dlHtinct  kind."] 

DomuMes  {A  5H&s0rt6er,  Jr«/Mitf}.~The  direetion  yon  aak  for  is  Mr. 
Robsim,  Gardener,  lioton  Park,  Staplehurst,  Kent.  The  yendor  is  not 
bound  to  make  up  any  faihires  in  the  eggs  sold.  If  yon  wish  to  breed  for 
ezfaibitkm.  boy  two  dttings  of  eggs  ftrom  two  distinct  flrst-rate  yarda^  and 
mate  tiie  eoeks  fhnn  one  brood  witii  the  hems  tnm  the  other. 

CmiTB-GflBon  {An  Old  Subscriber).— Thien  is  a  town  so  eaUed  near  Qus- 
bray,  and  the  French  breed  of  fowla  so  called  originated  in  that  neighbonr- 
hooid. 

PuLUETS  Pluckiko  Cook*s  Fbatbses  (gvbteriber,  F.  W.  it).— Bemore 
the  two  pullets  immediately.  Fowls,  like  chUdren,  soon  leara  bed  habits, 
Bad  all  the  othera  will  acquire  this.  It  is  nnqnesMonable  it  arises  ftom  a 
disordered  state  of  the  alomach,  generally  a  heated  one..  If  they  are  Tery 
highly  fed,  lessen  the  quantity  of  food,  and  aroid  eTerythin;  of  a  stimu- 
lating nature,  especially  meat.  Sab  all  the  bare  plaoea  wltii  eompoand 
sulphur  oiBtment. 

Fabx  P0UI.TST  (B,  JST.).— As  yon  wish  for  good  layers  hare  pnllets  ef 
any  of  the  Cochin-Ohina  breeds.  If  yea  hare  a  Dorking  cock  with  them 
you  will  have  good  chickens  for  table  also.  In  our  No.  14S  we  gare 
recipes  for  dflng  moss  green  and  blue. 

PnarAEiyo  Gamt  Fowts  von  ExBiBxmro  (C  (7.).->The  bright  fisce  and 
eye  of  tbe  Game  eodt  are  due  to  judicioms  and  carefni  feeding.  Senps  of 
raw  beef,  an  occasional  meal  of  peas,  and  frsqaent  yoiks  of  eggs,  hare 
DiocQ  to  00  with  it.  Cleanliness  is  also  interested  in  it  The  remorsl  of 
evei^  feather  and  hair  fh>m  the  crown  and  feoe  is  very  desirable.  The  head 
^oold  look  hard  and  snake-like.  Such  ia  prerented  if  two  rows  of  npright 
bristly  feaihera  are  seen  marking  the  comb's  place,  or  if  feathery  down 
covers  all  the  skin  oT  the  throat.  This  is  eonsidered  legitimate  training 
in  Osme  classes,  and  erery  hair  and  feather  should  therefore  be  remorsd. 
Tbe  bead  and  face  may  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  rlnegar.  ▲  Game 
cock  should  huTO  a  sharp  snake  head,  steong-cnrred  beak,  rooad  hard  body, 
narrow  towarda  the  tai^  short  thigh,  stout  leg,  low  spur,  feet  not  too  mush 
webbed,  hard  plumage,  rather  drooping  tail  and  not  too  much  of  it, 
breast  perfectly  straight.  These  are  the  principal  points,  and  we  tepest  it 
is  peafeeily  admissible  that  the  head  be  trimmed.  ▲  good  spedmen  will 
require  nothing  more. 

IncoBATon— Sian  ev  Bavtams  (fferhertm),'-W%  do  not  know  of  any  la* 
eubator  at  work  in  London.  They  hare  not  been  much  in  use  for  a  leng 
time.  HatehiBfT  is  easy,  but  a  Talid  substitute  is  wsnted  for  the  hen  as  a 
mother.  Ik  is  difllcalt  to  do  without  her  care  and  her  warmth.  Baatasu 
cannot  be  too  small,  proTided  symmetry  is  preserred.  It  will  be  plainer, 
pe'-tups,  to  say  they  should  bs  as  small  as  possible. 

CLKAjriNe  WniTB  Fowis'  Fkaikibs  (A.  P.  Q.).— Wash  the  feeth^v  of 
your  trird  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  If  Tery  dirty  a  little  aoda.  WaA 
V  iih  a  soft  sfKiage  or  a  flannel,  and  be  rery  careful  tu  wet  onlj  the  outside 
of  the  fca«ber,  sad  to  wipe  downwards,  not  to  rti6.  The  inside  is  never  airty. 
Wbrn  elean  pnt  the  bird  in  an  open  basket  with  dean  soft  straw,  and  plsss 
it  before  a  fire  till  dry. 

Tails  op  SiLTSB-spAveLBD  Hambvbobs  {Oid  Subaeribsr).  —^y  "dear 
fMui,*'  we  inian  a  white  feather  with  a  black  tip  or  moon  at  its  extremity. 
A  wh'te  feather  without  this  msrk  would  be  a  capital  fault.  Ihe  part  ojutsr 
the  Uil  is,  and  should  be  ahr ays,  dark. 

TiBKkTs  (/.  J/.).— OlTe  those  with  enlarged  erops  a  table-spooafol  of 
^giii,  ana  repeat  the  doae  each  morning  until  Uie  symptoms  abate. 

BbiTB  AMD  YxLLOW  Macaw  (  TF.  Einff).—We  are  not  aware  of  say 
ins  aiice  of  the  Bine  and  Tellow  Macaw,  or  any  other  species.  haTing  brsd 
in  ihia  country.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  that  class  of  bird  oeoaMonally  te 
drop  eggs,  but  we  nerer  before  heard  of  cse  laying  niae  eggs  within  ten 
weeks. 
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Tellow-bmmmer  ilogs. 
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Dandelion  flowers. 
Greenflnoh  sings. 
Spriug  Crocus  flowers. 
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♦-«£!]!? -***tfT?****2ll  *^*"  near  London  dnnng  the  last  tblrty-seren  years,  tbe  aTerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  U  45.9».  and  iu  night 
temperature  81. 4^    Tbe  greatest  beat  was  58%  on  tbe  16th,  1859 ;  21it,  1846,       "*  '        >r-  .      j.      ."^^ 


greatest  AUl  of  rain  was  0.51  inch. 


and  31st,  1859 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  2«,  on  tbe  17th,  1855.    nie 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

P  there  were  fears  in  the 
minds  of  any  one 
t^at  the  hoiticul- 
tural  element  of 
the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society 
had  become  dor- 
mant or  lost  in 
the  crowd  of  plea- 
sure-seeking Fel- 
lows who  have  recently  joined  it,  the 
result  of  the  annual  Meeting  on  the 
9th  inst.  will  tend  to  dispel  any  such 
illusion.  It  was  evident  from  the  large 
concourse  of  the  true  representatives  of  Horticulture  who 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  that  it  only  re(}uires  a  fitting 
occasion  to  be  afforded  Tor  a  firm  expression  of  opinion 
to  be  exhibited  on  their  part. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  a  party  has  crept  into 
the  Council  of  this  Society,  whose  object  is  not  the  ad- 
vancement of  horticulture,  for  they  nave  no  horticul- 
tural associations,  tastes,  or  nursuits ;  and  they  have 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  tiie  affairs  of  the  Society 
have  been  so  shamefully  mismanaged,  and  the  funds 
squandered  and  frittered  awa^  that  they  either  have  not 
the  judgment  necessary  for  tie  successful  carrying  out 
of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  or  that  they  are  bent 
on  another  course  tiian  that  which  the  Society  was  in- 
stituted to  prosecute. 

By  degrees  this  state  of  things  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent,  until  a  decided  conviction  has  entered  the 
minds  of  all  who  may  be  called  the  Horticultural  Fellows 
of  the  Society,  that  it  i»  not  the  encouragement  or  advance- 
ment of  horticulture  that  is  meant,  but  the  subserviency  of 
the  Society  to  a  purpose  altogether  foreign  to  its  objects. 
From  the  time  that  the  connection  between  the  fioyal 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  Society 
was  first  formed,  and  the  project  for  uniting  the  Society 
in  the  South  Kensington  speculation  was  first  pro- 
pounded, it  was  the  opinion  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
t*ellows  that  this  would  be  the  step  either  to  a  complete 
breaking  up  of  the  Society  as  a  purely  horticultural  body, 
or  to  its  ultimate  amalgamation  with  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  Those  who  have  watched  the  current  of 
events  since  then  must  have  observed  how  silently,  yet 
how  perceptibly,  this  process  lias  been  going  on.  The 
first  step  was  the  partnership  between  the  Society  and  the 
Commissioners,  which  covenanted,  amoDg  other  things, 
that  each  of  the  parties  was  to  expend  in  the  formation 
of  a  garden  the  sum  of  £50,000-  The  Society  raised  and 
spent  their  part  of  the  money  without  being  able  by  a 
long  way  to  complete  their  works,  and  the  Commissioners 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  regard  to  their  part  of 
the  contract.  The  Society  was  compelled  to  spend 
£23,000  in  addition  in  order  to  make  the  garden  what  it 
even  now  is  ;  but  the  Commissioners  refused  to  complete 
their  works,  assigning  as  the  reason  that  their  money  was 
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all  spent.  Here,  then,  was  the  Society,  after  spending 
£73,000,  left  in  the  lurch  with  an  unfinished  garden, 
which  was  to  have  been  "  the  gilded  coach  to  draw  the 
crowds,"  as  we  heard  one  of  the  late  Vice-presidents 
express.it,  the  reproach  of  its  friends,  the  ridicule  of 
its  enemies,  and  tne  laughingstock  of  the  whole  garden- 
ing community.  Dragged  up  from  Chiswick  with  a  debt 
of  something  about,  or  a  little  under,  £4000,  the  Society 
was  launched  on  a  wild  speculation,  which  with  all  the 
patronage,  influence,  excitement,  and  attractions  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  leaves  the  Society  at 
this  present  moment  with  a  debt  of  £53,000,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  £76,000.    And  what  is  there  to  show  for  it  ? 

Now,  how  came  all  this  about?  Be  it  remembered  that 
there  sat  on  the  Council  of  the  Society  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  1851 — Sir  Went  worth  Dilke,  Bart. 
He  was  not  long  there  before  the  proposition  was  made 
to  transfer  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Chiswick  to 
Kensington.  The  Society  did  not  seek  out  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  but  the  Royal  Commissioners  the  Society; 
and  the  object  of  their  doing  so  was  apparent.  A  grand 
building  scheme  with  an  architectural  garden  to  form  "  an 
ornamental  centre  to  the  main  square  of  the  estate  "  were 
to  be  carried  out  at  South  Kensington,  and  what  body  so 
convenient  to  make  use  of  for  the  formation  of  this  garden 
as  the  Horticultural  Society  ?•  It  was  constantly  dinned 
into  their  ears  that  the  Society  was  in  debt,  and  in- 
solvent, and  no  power  on  earth  could  save  it  except  this 
partnership  witn  the  Royal  Commissioners.  How  the 
change  has  benefited  it  we  now  see  ;  and  a  Society  of  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  standing,  supported  bv  the  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  country,  with  one  of  the  best  gardens 
in  Europe,  and  a  paltry  debt  of  £4000,  which  this  year's 
sale  of  produce  from  Chiswick  Garden  would  have  paid 
the  interest  of  twice  over,  was  taken  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  make  their  property 
valuable,  and  to  become  involved  in  the  sum  of  upwards 
of  £50,000  debt.  And  now  here  is  the  Council  without 
the  shadow  of  an  idea  how  to  be  extricated  from  such  a 
position,  except  the  usual  delusion  of  the  bankrupt,  by 
getting  deeper  in  debt. 

When  it  was  known,  then,  that  at  this  annual  Meeting 
it  was  intended  to  bind  the  bonds  of  union  with  the  South 
Kensington  or  Kensington  Museum  party  more  closely, 
need  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  Horticultural  part  of  the 
Society  should  put  in  an  appearance  to  protest  against  it  ? 
We  do  not  recollect  seeing  so  large  a  gathering  of  the 
Fellows  at  any  previous  annual  meeting,  and  it  coiild  only 
be  a  movement  of  some  extraordinary  description  that 
could  induce  them  to  muster  in  such  force.  It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Horticultural  party  to  oppose  any  farther 
infusion  of  the  South  Kensington  element  mto  the 
Council ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  keeper  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  was  to  be 
put  on  the  Council  they  became  perfectly  exasperated. 
Some  members  of  Council  resigned,  and  everybody,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Commissioners'  party,  dreaded  the 
result  of  the  step  that  was  to  be  taken. 

It  was  ascertained  that  five  members  of  Council  had 
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resigned.  According  to  the  charter  these  resignations  are 
to  l^  accepted  by  the  annual  Meeting,  and  five  others  balloted 
in  in  their  stead.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  the  three 
retiring  members,  it  being  provided  by  the  charter  that 
one-fifUi  of  the  Council  sliall  retire  annually.  This  gave 
eight  removals  from  the  Conncil,  and  the  Horticultural  party 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  voting-in  a  good  pro- 
portion of  Horticultural  members.  This  was  an  opportunity, 
however,  which  the  Council  w^re  not  willing  to  allow  5  and 
instead  of  acting  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  charter,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  unworthy  expedient  of  treating  only 
two  of  these  as  resignations,  and  reckoning  the  other  three 
as  the  three  retiring  members  to  be  "  recommended  "  to  the 
annual  Meeting.  Now,  instead  of  the  five  resignations 
being  accepted  by  the  annual  Meeting,  the  Meeting  was 
only  permitted  to  have  two  of  them,  the  letters  read  being 
those  of  Dr.  Lindley  and  Earl  Ducie.  What  came  of  the 
letters  of  resignations  sent  by  Mr.  Yeitch,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Fleming? 

A  strong  party  of  the  Horticultural  Fellows  were  not  to  be 
oUt-manoBuvred  in  that  way,  and  they  came  prepared  with 
their  own  two  schedules — one  containing  five  names  for 
the  five  resignations,  and  one  with  those  of  the  three  retir- 
ing members,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  bye- 
laws.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Horticultural  party 
conformed  to  the  charter,  while  the  Council  and  the  Musexmi 
party  violated  it.  A  day  or  two  before  the  Meeting  it 
became  known  that  the  Horticultural  party  were  at  work, 
and  were  determined  to  save  the  Society  from  merging  into 
the  hands  of  the  Museum  party  if  possible.  This  set  the 
whole  of  South  Kensington  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  it 
was  amusing  when  the  Horticultural  body  entered  the  room 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  proceedings  commenced  to 
see  all  the  front  rows  of  seats  occupied  and  densely  packed. 
It  was  quite  evident  it  was  to  be  a  trial  of  strength ;  and 
the  Horticultural  party  would  have  been  the  stronger,  were 
it  not  that  the  others  seeing  the  force  that  was  arrayed 
against  them,  sent  out  scouts  in  all  directions.  It  was 
amusing,  too,  to  see  the  clerks  of  some  members  of  the 
Council,  and  a  few  aides  from  South  Kensington  Museum, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  rushing  in  as  the  ballot  was  proceed- 
ing, with  all  the  jollity  beaming  in  their  countenances  which 
young  men  of  buoyant  spirits  usually  exhibit  when  they 
think  there  is  going  to  be  "a  jolly  row."  Lady  relatives  of 
members  of  Council  were  also  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
came  dropping  in  just  in  time  to  save  the  ballot,  and  with 
all  this  exertion  the  Council's  list  was  carried. 

But,  now,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  this  election  is  to 
be  opened  up.  The  Council's  list  was  unquestionably  illegal, 
and  the  lists  of  the  Horticultural  party  were  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  charter.  The  Horti- 
cultural party,  we  are  informed,  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
matter  pass  so  lightiy  by;  and  we  leam  that  ere  long 
protests  against  their  sitting  on  the  Council  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  members  who  were  illegally  elected, 
and  of  those  who  were  legally  removed  from  the  Council. 
"The  list  submitted  by  the  Council  was — 

Earl  GroBvenor  Mt^or  Trevor  Clarke 

Lord  W.  Lennox  Mr.  Henry  Cole, 

James  Bateman,  Esq. 

•of  whom  two  only  are  horticulturists.  The  lists  of  the 
Horticultural  party  were — ^Retiring  members  supplied  by 

Eabl  Gbobvbnob 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton 

Majob  Tbxvob  Clabke, 
in'place  of 

Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  Bart. 

Mr.  John  Clutton 

Mr.  John  Lee. 

The  resignations  to  be  supplied  by — 

Mr.  James  Bateman  Mr.  William  Paul 

*"•     Mr.  Thomas  Elvers  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds 

^    Mr.  Robert  Fortune 

in  place  of  the  following,  who  voluntarily  sent  in  their  re- 
.  signal  ion — 


Migor  Trevor  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Bateman  are  the  only  members 
legally  elected. 

Now,  seeingM^jor  Trevor  Clarke  and  Mr.  Bateman  were 
both  in  the  Horticultural  party's  list,  taking  these  names 
out  of  the  Council's,  we  ask  all  true  horticulturists.  What 
comparison  is  there  between  the  Museum  party's  Council 
and  that  put  forward  by  the  Horticultural  party  ?  This  is. 
indeed,  a  parallel  case  to  Punch's  "Shakspere  and  the  Pyg- 
mies"— ^HOBTICULTTTBE  AND  THB  PyOMISS. 


Earl  Ducie 

Mr.  James  Yeitch 

Mr.  Robert  Cooper 

The  result  is,  that  out  of  the  Council's  list.  Earl  Grosvenor, 


Dr.  Lindley 

Mr.  John  Fleming. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    EOYAL 
*       HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  at  South  Kensington,  Sir 
Daniel  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mttb&ay,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  having  read  the 
notice  convening  the  meeting,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Hon. 
Judge  Des  Barres  and  Mr.  J.  Bateman  should  act  as  scru- 
tineera  of  the  ballot  for  members  of  the  Council  and  officers 
for  the  year  ensuing.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  Mr. 
Bateman  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  vacancies  in  tiie 
Council,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  E.R.S.,  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Mr.  Murray  then  read  the  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting,  which  were  approved  and  confirmed. 
Dd^.  Murray  then  proceeded  to  read  the  Report  of  the  ConncQ, 
which  we  shall  publish  in  our  next. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  before  formally  moving  the  w- 
proVal  and  adoption  of  the  report,  he  thought  it  might  be 
more  convenient  for  Fellows  who  had  any  remarks  to  make 
that  the  ballot  for  members  of  Council  and  officers  for  t^ 
year  ensuing  should  be  opened,  and  it  could  proceed  while 
the  meeting  was  being  addressed.  (The  baUot  was  then 
opened.)  The  Chairman  said  that  two  of  the  Vice-Presid^its 
of  the  Society  had  sent  in  their  resignationB,  which  tiie 
Secretary  would  read  to  the  meeting. 

The  SscBETABY  said  that  Lord  I)ucie  in  his  letter  said  lie 
regretted  that  he  could  not  attend  the  CoundL  The  death 
of  his  father-in-law  had  added  to  his  business  appointments, 
and  he  trusted  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign.  Dr. 
Lindley  in  his  letter  asked  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
place  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  CoundL  His  health 
was  so  broken  that  he  could  no  longer  take  part  in  any  pubUc 
matters,  and,  therefore,  he  suggested  they  should  elect  some 
more  active  Fellow  to  fill  tke  office. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  said  that  on  the  lists  which  had  been 
distributed  there  were  five  names  down — ^the  two  Vice-Pre- 
sidents who  retired,  and  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch,  Robert  Cooper, 
and  John  Fleming.  According  to  the  bye-laws  there  ought 
only  to  be  three. 

The  Chaibman  said  the  meeting  could  take  the  names 
separately,  and  could  write  in  the  names  of  otiier  Fdlows 
than  those  in  the  list  if  it  was  thought  desirable. 

Mr.  Habby  Chxstbb  said  that  it  was  necessary  that  th^y 
should  conduct  their  proceedings  prop^ly.  If  it  was  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Godson,  tiien  the  ballot  was  not  being  properly 
conducted. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  said  the  most  serious  oonsequenoes 
might  arise,  as  they  weie  not  acting  according  to  the  29th 
clause  of  their  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  Chaibman  said  if  they  were  going  to  discuss  legal 
points  they  should  frame  them  properly,  and  take  them  into 
some  court  of  law  and  have  them  decided.  He  was  there  as 
Chairman  of  the  meeting,  but  it  was  not  his  duty  to  hear 
legal  arguments  and  give  decisions  upon  them. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  asked  if  the  thinse  names  he  had  men- 
tioned were  resignations  or  removals. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  do  not  think  that  you  ought  to  ask 
that  question. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  :  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  askiiig  it. 

The  Chaibman  :  As  it  comes  before  this  meeting  they  are 
removals. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  :  I  do  not  care  how  it  comes  before  the 
meeting. 

The  Chaibman:  They  are  removals — at  least,  they  are 
recommended  for  removal. 

A  Member  thought  that  it  was  to  the  interests  of  all 
that  they  should  get  good  working  men  on  the  CounciL  It 
was,  he  considered,  a  great  pity  that  these  questions  should 
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arise,  when  their  great  oljeot  should  be  to  see  to  getting 
the  gardens  improved,  as  they  had  pledged  tiiemselYes  to 
thepubHc to  do. 

Mr.  Chxstsb  said  his  only  object  was  that  the  proceed- 
ings should  be  valid;  bat  he  did  not  think  the  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Godson  were  of  suflficient  importance  to  detain 
iAie  meeting.  There  were  five  names  proposed  to  fill  the 
vacancies ;  but  members  could  fill  in  any  other  names.  They 
did  not  have  the  reasons  why  the  three  gentlemen  retired 
brought  before  the  meeting. 

The  Ohaibkan  said  there  was  no  disunion  whatever  in 
the  Council  leading  to  the  resignaticxis.  They  all  alleged 
press  of  business  rendering  their  attendance  at  the  Council 
impossible.  K  members  had  any  tedmical  objections  to 
make  they  could  be  taken  down,  and  the  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration altered  accordingly  if  it  was  worth  while  [No,  no]. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  asked  if  he  wished  to  propose  any 
names  in  addition  to  those  on  the  lists,  could  he  do  so 
publicly  before  the  meeting  ? 

The  Chaibman  said  that  any  names  must  be  written, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  ballot. 

It  was  then  decided  that  the  ballot  should  proceed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  not  detain  the  meeting 
with  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  Report  in  moving  the 
approved  and  adoption  of  that  document.  It  went  very  fully 
into  what  the  Council  had  done  in  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  also  as  to  what  they  hoped  to  do  in  the  future.  He 
thought  that  any  observations  of  his  would  weaken  rather 
lihan  strengthen  that  Keport.  He  would  therefore  formally 
move  the  approval  and  adoption  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Saundess  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  Chair- 
man invited  discussion. 

A  Membeb  asked  whether  the  extra  admissions  to  be  given 
to  the  Fellows  would  be  in  the  shape  of  printed  orders  as 
at  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

'nie  Chaibman:  Those  details  have  not  been  finally 
adopted. 

The  Membeb  suggested  that  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick 
should  be  opened  on  Sundays.  He  regretted  to  see  those 
Gardens  kept  in  such  a  bad  state.  The  grass  had  not  been 
removed,  and  the  palings  required  repairing.  In  one  place 
an  old  horse  was  grazing,  and  that  was  not  one  of  the 
Directs  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  He  merely 
threw  out  the  suggestion,  and  without  any  disagreeable 
spirit  towards  the  Council. 

The  Chaibman  in  answer  said  that  the  Council  regretted 
that  they  could  not  do  more  in  improving  the  Chiswick 
Gardens.  They  had  only  a  limited  sum  of  money  at  their 
command ;  and,  in  fact,  they  had  expended  more  than  was 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  if  they  spent  more  it  would 
have  to  come  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

The  Member:  It  could  be  done  for  JBIO  a-year. 

The  Chaibman  :  We  have  not  JBIO  to  spend. 
^  Mr.  Bateman  said  he  had  heard  with  regret  the  sugges- 
idon  for  opening  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  on  Sundays.  Many 
of  them  might  regret  that  their  gardens  at  South  Kensing- 
ton had  been  opened  on  Sundays.  If  they  opened  Chiswick 
Gardens  on  Sunday  they  must  have  a  lai'ge  number  of  men 
employed  to  take  care  of  the  gardens.  When  speaking  of 
that  he  saw  breakers  ahead,  which  gave  him  gprave  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  most  injurious  effects  would  not  result  to  the 
Society.  He  should  like  to  see  the  real  objects  of  the  Society 
carried  out ;  but  as  to  the  suggestion  which  had  been  made, 
he  must  enter  a  sort  of  caveat  against  it. 

The  Membeb  said  he  was  sure  that  it  would  add  materially 
to  the  position  of  the  Society  if  they  could  have  a  series  of 
lectures  g^ven  on  the  Science  of  Horticulture  as  were  for- 
merly given. 

Sir  Wentwobth  DujEX  said  that  the  subject  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Council.  They  had  remembered  the 
old  Begent  Street  meetings,  and  it  was  under  consideration 
to  renew  them  by  having  a  good  Horticultiiral  Show,  and  an 
able  lecturer,  like  Professor  Lindley,  to  explain  the  science. 
It  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Council  to  have  a  series  of  papers 
read  on  the  sulgect. 

l£r.  Wbbnch  was  afraid  that  the  gardens  at  Chiswick 
would  be  much  interfered  with,  as  there  were  schemes  for 
two  railways  to  pass  through  them. 

Hr.  Chsstsb  said  that  &ere  were  so  many  things  in  the 


report  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  affisoted  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Society,  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  this  wtm 
the  time  when  they  should  either  go  ISo^ard  to  prospecxtj, 
or  in  a  retrogade  way  to  destruction.    He  had  hoped  that 
some  gentieman  of  sufficient  ability  and  skill  would  have 
taken  the  Report  oi  the  Council  and  reviewed  their  active 
proceedings,  blaming  them  if  blame  were  necessaiy,  which,  on 
the  whcde,  he  thought  they  were  not  to  be.  He  shooild,  in  the 
absence  of  any  person  more  competent  than  himself  offer 
a  few  remarks.    As  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  he  agreed  with 
some  previous  speakers  that  they  were  in  a  meet  scandidons 
and  odious  state.    In  fact,  in  connection  with  any  Horticol- 
tural  Society,  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  disgracefuL 
In  fact,  it  would  bring  disgrace  upon  them  from  all  foreigners 
who  had  visited  their  gardens.    He  hoped  that  the  fe^ings 
which  had  been  expressed  at  the  meeting  would  have  th^ 
full  weight  with  the  Council,  and  that  they  would  take  the 
matter  up  and  not  allow  so  scandalous  a  condition  of  the 
gardens  to  be  continued.    As  to  the  opening  of  the  gardens 
on  Sundays,  the  Parks  were  opened  cm  Sundays  and  vast 
numbers  of  people  attended  them;  but  there  was  never 
any  such  conduct  as  might  lead  to  the  imagination  that 
a  large  body  of  men  woiSd  be  required  to  preserve  order 
in  case  of  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  being  opened.    As  the 
gardens  at  South  Kensington  had  been  opened,  he  thought 
5ie  Council  should  decide  on  opening  those  at  Chiswick. 
The  state  of  the  gardens  at  Kensington  reminded  him  of  an 
iU-planned^and  ill-kept  cemetery,  whereas  if  the  original  plan 
had  been  properly  carried  out,  the  gardens  would  have  been 
most  beautiful,  but  the  fact  was  they  were  not  half-finished. 
He  thought  that  they  should  substitute  gravel  walks  for 
grass.    Every  one  must  admire  the  beauty  of  the  glorious 
turf;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  many  periods  in  the 
year  when  the  ladies  complained  very  much  of  the  damage 
done  to  their  dresses  by  the  gravel  paughter].    What  th^ 
wanted  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  "  cemetery  "  appearance 
of  the  gardens — ^to  remove  the  many  stone  ornaments,  and 
plinths,  and  long  lines  of  stone  string-work,  and  then  place 
the  flowers  on  the  banks,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
most  picturesque.     He  did  not   object  to   statuary,  but 
the  floral  aspect  of  the  gardens  should  be  made  complete 
before  those  additions  were  made.    Horticultural  g^dens 
ought  to  be  gardens  of  horticulture,  and  the  flowers  should 
have  the  precedence  of  the  statuary.    He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  application   of  the   Commissioners  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  of  the  annexes  of  the  recent  Exhibi- 
tion was  a  mistake.      By  opening  up  those  arcades  the 
visitors  would  be  subject  to  the  most  horrible  draughts; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  pubHc  the  plan  should  be 
carried  out  as  originally  intended.    He  was  very  glad  to 
hear  from  Sir  W.  Dilke  that  it  was  intended  to  have  a  series 
of  lectures  for  the  study  of  horticulture.    It  was  the  duty 
of  this  Society,  as  a  scientific  body,  to  promote  the  lecturea 
and  give  prizes  for  the  best  papers  on  the  subject.    Let 
them  not  forget  that  they  were  originally  a  scientific  body. 
He  had  heard  objections  made  to  the  use  of  the  gardens, 
but  he  thought  they  were  most  conducive  for  the  growtii  of 
choice  plants,  many  rare  specimens  of  which  would  never  be 
known  or  recorded  but  for  the  Society.    His  opinion  was 
that  the  gardens  and  large  conservatory  might  be  made 
more  attra<!tive.    He  had  heard  with  pleasure  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Council  to  light  up  the  large  conser- 
vatory during  the  dark  evenings ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  band  there  for  the  ladies  to  dance, 
and  tea  and  so  on  might   be   supplied  [laughter].      He 
was  not  quite   sure   that    the   fruit   grown   at   Chiswick 
might  not  be  made  profitable  by  sale  at  South  Kensington. 
The  very  fact  of  the  assemblage  of  a  number  of  ladies  would 
be  conducive  to  the  consumption  of  a  quantity  of  Straw- 
berries and  cream  [laughter].    There  was  no  doubt  that 
many  gentlemen  were  present  who  had  subjects  of  moore 
grave  import  in  their  minds,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  there  was  much  room  for  the  consideration  of  the  topics 
to  which  he  had  called  attention.    He  would  not  make  any 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  Beport ; 
in  fact,  he  supported  that  document,  believing  that  the 
Council  had  worked  well,  considering  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  they  were  beset  [hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  BoHN  objected  to  some  of  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Chester.    He  thought  that  they  had 
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too  mnch  casino  already,  and  therefore  th^flbotdd  not  have 
anything  like  dancing  in  the  gardens.  They  dioold  not  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  Cremome  Ckmlens,  else 
they  would  want  croquetting,  bowls,  and  skittles  superin- 
tended by  Miss  Skittles  herself  [loud  laughter].  He  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  been  very  early  in  the  Council 
with  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  he  had  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  opinion  of  His  Boyal  Highnees 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  horticultural  g^ardens 
should  be  conducted.  He  still  advocated  the  amendment  of 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  which  new  arrangement  he  hoped 
to  see  carried  out  before  long.  He  must  say  that  there  had 
been  some  very  shameful  neglect.  As  to  the  suggestion 
for  tea  and  coffee,  he  felt  sure  that  if  they  were  once  intro- 
duced that  brandy  and  water  would  follow,  with  many  other 
delectables  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  that  which  was  intended  to  be  the  medium  of  a  great 
science  would  be  turned  into  a  casino,  and  worse  than  toy 
shop.  With  regard  to  the  Jei3,000  offered  to  be  advanced 
by  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  he  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations. 

Mr.  Haewood  Habwood  said  the  question  was  whether 
there  would  be  any  interest  on  the  iB13,000. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Godson  said  he  was  glad  to  see  Sir  W. 
Dilke  and  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring  present,  as  they  could  give 
explanations  on  many  most  important  points.  He  must 
say  that  from  having  the  JB200  disallowed  them  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  other  things,  he  thought  the  Society  might 
have  been  more  charitably  treated.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
servations which  had  been  made  during  the  discussion,  there 
was  this  to  be  said  in  favom*  of  opening  the  gardens  at  South 
Kensington  as  against  the  proposition  for  opening  those  at 
Chiswick  on  Sundays,  that  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  were 
surrounded  with  palings,  and  people  made  themselves  most 
obnoxious  to  the  visitors  at  those  gardens,  and  if  they  were 
open  on  Sundays  the  inconvenience  would  be  stiU  greater. 
In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  g^eat  expense  from  the 
number  of  police  required.  He  would  refer  to  the  letter 
from  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  in  answer  to  that  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society.  The  matter  stood  thus :  The  Society 
applied  to  the  CommisBioners  for  a  sum  of  money,  but  they 
did  not  say,  "  Let  us  have  it  free  of  interest,"  although  the 
Commissioners  had  dropped  them  down  considerably.  He 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  Commissioners  individually, 
but  they  all  knew  what  Commissioners  were  as  a  cor- 
porate body.  Some  gentlemen  had  spoken  about  the  in- 
terest on  the  JB13,000,  but  that  was  a  matter  which  would, 
perhaps,  bo  explained;  at  all  events  the  matter  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  meeting.  It  would  be  for  the  meeting 
to  say  what  the  Government — at  least  what  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1851 — should  do.  There  was  also  the  question  of 
the  Society  having  to  give  up  certain  privileges.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  a  question  which  should  have  been  brought 
before  the  Council,  and  not  before  the  members  at  a  general 
meeting  [hear  hear].  But  he  had  always  been  told  that  he 
stood  alone  in  the  Council,  and  he  told  the  meeting  that  he 
should  continue  to  do  so.  He  was  determined  to  put  the 
matter  before  the  members ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
present  meeting  was  quite  powerful  enough  to  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  what  the  Society  was  entitled  from  the 
Government.  The  acceptance  of  the  Jei3,000  would  entail 
additional  expense  by  way  of  interest,  and  there  would  be 
no  advancement  made  in  the  cause  of  horticultural  science. 
The  money  would  not  be  spent  in  advancing  or  promoting 
the  advancement  of  the  science.  He  trusted  that  steps 
would  be  taken  that  would  secure  for  the  Society  fair  and 
honourable  treatment. 

Mt.  H.  Haewood  :  The  question  is.  Whether  this  ^£13,000 
is  a  loan  or  a  gift  ? 

Mr.  Chestke  :  There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  Report, 
whether  it  has  been  asked  for  as  a  gift  or  not.  It  seems  we 
asked  for  a  gift  and  we  have  got  it. 

Mr.  H.  Haewood  :  I  believe  that  it  is  a  gift. 

Sir  W.  DiLKB  said  that  as  he  had  been  pointedly  alluded 
to  by  previous  speakers,  he  was  desirous  of  giving  any 
explwiation  that  laid  in  his  power.  He  must,  in  the  first 
place,  ask  the  meeting  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  letter  from 
the  Commissioners  of  1851  in  reply  to  that  from  the  Council 
of  the  Society  was  only  agreed  to  on  the  previous  Saturday, 
and  the  letter  itself  was  not  received  until  mnch  later.   The 


details  had  not  yet  been  settled ;  but,  so  fkr  as  he  knew* 
what  had  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners* 
and  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  he  would  state  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  for  their  information.    It  was, 
therefore,  impossible  for  the  Council  to  state  what  had  been 
the  exact  terms  decided  upon ;  but  he  might  say  this — ^that 
of  the  jeid,000  there  would  be  the  two  sums  of  Je6000  and 
JB8000,  upon  which  no  interest  would  be  charged  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  remaining  JS4000  would  rank  as 
landlords'  assistance,  and  consequently  bear  a  small  rate 
of  interest.     But  he   must   say   that  on   the   whole  the 
Commissionera  had  behaved  most  liberally  to  the  Society. 
The  fSEict  was  that  the  Commissioners  had  been  short  of 
funds,  and  they  had  in  consequence  to  cut  the  coat  according 
to  the  cloth.    Under  all  the  circumstances  he  contended 
that  the  Commissioners  had  behaved  most  liberally  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society  in  their  respective  positions  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.    He  then  went  on  at  some  length  to  explain 
why  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  were  in  the  condition  at 
present  complained  of  by  members  of  the  Society.    With 
regard  to  the  grass  land  at  Chiswick,  there  hod  been  no 
attempt  to  preserve  it,  and  no  visitors  ever  went  tipon 
it.     It  was  most  surprising    to  find  that  there  was   so 
small  a  niunber  of  visitors  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens ;  but 
it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary  if  the  residents  of 
Hammersmith  were  taken  out  of  the  calculation.     For 
some  years  the  average  had   been   below   200   per  day. 
The  attention  of  the  Society  had  been  directed  to  the 
gnK>wth  of  Grapes  in  addition  to  the  many  other  most  im- 
portant matters,  and  the  result  was,   that  the   attend- 
ance at  the  gardens  had  increased.    In  reference  to  the 
remarks    of  Mr.    Chester    as    to    the    gravel    paths,   he 
thought  that  if  the  ladies  were  polled,  they  would  be  found 
to  complain  in  greater  number  of  the  injury  to  their  dresses 
and  feet  by  the  grass  than  the  gravel.    He  objected  to  open- 
ing the  g£u:dens  at  Chiswick  on  Sundays,  as  it  had  already 
been  found  that  notwithstanding  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed, even  some  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  had  been 
found  to  be  picking  the  Strawberries. 

Mr.  11.  Haewood  thought  that  the  explanation  was  veiy 
satisfactory,  especially  with  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
money  to  be  advanced  would  not  boar  interest  with  the 
exception  of  JS4000,  and  in  that  respect  the  landlord  must, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  expect  some  interest  on  the  money  he 
laid  out. 

Mr.  J.  Clutton  said  that  while,  as  the  late  Treasurer, he  was 
on  the  Expenses  Committee,  he  had  had  ample  opportunities 
of  judging  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  of  1851.  He 
had  always  found  that  on  the  part  of  that  body  of  gentlemen 
there  had  been  every  disposition  to  assist  the  Council  of  the 
Society.  The  Commissionei's  had  been  without  means,  but 
when  they  got  them  they  had  assisted  the  Society.  As  to 
the  success  of  the  g^ardens,  that  very  much  depended  on 
their  attractiveness,  and  they  could  oidy  be  made  attractive 
by  the  money  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Council  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1851.  He  believed  that  the  gardens  might 
be  made  remunerative,  and  that  they  would  be  remunera- 
tive if  they  were  made  attractive.  In  addition  to  the  g^- 
dens  being  made  remunerative,  they  would  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  Science  of  Horticulture. 
With  respect  to  the  keeping  of  the  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
there  were  no  reasons  why  they  should  be  maintained. 
The  first  was  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  the  science ; 
and  the  second  was  that  Chiswick  could  be  made  available 
in  supporting  the  South  Kensington  Gardens.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington,  the  Society 
could  not  have  kept  those  gardens  at  Chiswick  [no,  no  J. 
They  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  many  strong 
opponents  to  the  South  Kensington  Gardens  of  the  BoyS 
Horticultural  Society,  and,  therefore,  they  should  impress 
upon  the  Council  the  necessity  of  making  tliemas  attractive 
as  x>ossible.  They  had  a  most  formidable  o^>onent  in  the 
Botanical  Society,  also  they  had  the  Crystal  ralace  and  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  and,  therefore  they  ought  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  public,  and  make  the  g^udens  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible.  To  do  that  they  must  have  ample  resources, 
and,  therefore,  they  should  at  once  accept  the  offer  whic^ 
had  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  1861.  His  opinion 
was,  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  should  exert  toemselves 
to  promote  its  advancement,  and  that  the  gardens  at  Ohis- 
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wick  should  be  vmod  for  liieir  origiiial  paxposafl.  ThepTfy- 
posed  outlay,  if  properly  en>ended  by  the  Expenses  Com- 
mittee, would  make  tiie  Society  prosperous;  but  they 
would  never  have  prosperity  if  they  fouled  their  own  nest, 
and  cried  stinking  fish.  He,  therefore,  thought  that  they 
^onld  not  object  to  the  terms  of  the  letter  of  the  Commis- 
doners  of  the  6th  inst.,  but  rather  that  they  should  aoo^t 
the  ofTer  in  the  same  graceAil  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
pr^osed  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  H.  Chsstsr  said  he  should  be  desirous  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  carrying  of  the  Beport,  not  otit  of 
disreeroect  to  the  Council,  but  on  the  question  of  the  JB13,000 
oifrered  by  the  Commissioners  of  1851.  He  thou^t  it  would 
be  premature  to  adopt  a  Beport  of  which  the  letter  of  the 
Oomtnissioners  was  a  portion,  without  the  members  being 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
jC18,000  was  offered  to  the  Society. 

The  Chairman:  I  must  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said  at  the  meeting,  that  the  letter  containing  the  proposal 
of  advancing  the  jei3,000  was  only  agreed  to  OA  13ie  wevious 
Saturday,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  terms  iml  have 
to  be  settled.  None  of  these  negooiationa  have  yet  been 
made. 

Mr.  H.  Chbstbb  said  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  quite  pre- 
mature to  adopt  the  Report  in  the  present  staee  of  Ihe 
negociatione  with  the  Commissioners  of  1851 ;  and  he  should 
therefore,  without  the  slightest  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  wish  to  move  as  an  amendment — 
•*  lliat  this  meeting  do  adjourn  to  this  day  month,  in  order 
that  the  Council  may  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
feoin  the  Commissioners  of  1851  the  terms  on  which  the 
X13,000  is  offered  to  the  Society — whether  it  is  in  sdl  or  in 
part  a  loan.*'  He  thought  that  a  great  advantage  would 
result  to  the  Society  from  having  another  meeting,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Council  would  receive  from  him  the  most 
profound  assurance  of  his  confidence  in' the  Council,  and  he 
ho^od  tiiat  that  expression  would  prove  the  hona  Jidsa  with 
wmch  he  acted.  It  was  with  the  best  possible  intentions 
ihat  he  moved  his  amendment. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  seconded  the  amendment. 

A  Member  said  he  thought  the  matter  ought  to  be  left  in 
"the  hands  of  the  CounciL  Would  any  good  result  from  an 
adjournment?  Would  the  Council  be  able  to  give  any 
information  in  the  course  of  a  month  as  to  the  matter  of 
the  advance  of  JB13,000  offered  by  the  Ccmimissioners  of 
1851? 

The  Chairman  :  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Chester  :  1  am  wUling  to  make  it  a  fortnight  instead 
of  a  month,  if  the  delay  is  considered  too  great. 

Mr.  Harwood:  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation  which  has  been  given,  and  therefore  I  think  we 
ought  to  adopt  the  resolution  for  the  approval  of  the  Report. 

A  Member  :  Do  you  think  you  can  g^ve  us  any  more  in- 
formation in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  ? 

The  Chairman  :  No,  I  do  not.  The  Commissioners  will 
have  to  settle  the  details  of  the  offer  which  they  have  made 
in  answer  to  our  letter.  The  ac|joumment  might  affect  the 
bargain  as  it  at  present  stands—perh^^  against  us ;  and 
therefore  it  will  only  be  giving  members  a  large  amount  of 
additional  trouble  in  coming  here  again. 

Mr.  Chester  :  We  had  better  come  two  or  three  times 
^an  have  things  in  this  state  [hear  hear]. 

Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  said  that  the  meeting  ought  well  to 
consider  the  position  of  the  Council  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1851.  It  had  been  said  that  the  gaidens  were 
like  a  cemetery,  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  alter 
that  B,ppetaasLoe  to  go  to  the  Commissioners,  who  were  the 
landlords,  and  ask  for  assistance.  They  said  they  would 
advance  Jei8,000,  and  they  did  not  ask  the  Society  for  any 
security  or  rent,  but  left  that  all  to  be  settled  hereafter, 
merely  ssying,  "You  want  money,  we  advance  you  jei3,000." 
He  advised  them  to  acc^t  the  advance  as  it  was  made, 
because  he  believed  that  if  they  objected  it  was  very  likdy 
that  the  Commissioners  would  not  give  them  any  money  at 
«3l  or,  at  least,  diive  a  veiy  hard  bargain.  Under  the 
present  ciroumstances  he  asked  them  what  tiiey  would  do, 
jf  they  did  aot  get  the  money  which  was  now  offered  to 
^em  by  the  Commissionws  ?  It  was  vexy  impolitic  to 
mder  about  how  they  idioQld  do  it. 

Sir  WxaxwoBTH  Diua  should  like  to  hew  &om  Mr. 


Edgar  Bowring,  the  Secretary  to  the  Commisiioners  of  1851, 
whether  there  had  been  any  mis-statements. 

Mr.  Edqar  BowRiNO  said  he  had  not  intended  to  have 
made  any  remazks,  but  he  willingly  responded  to  the  ap|>eal 
ithiah  had  been  made  to  him.  He  had  been  much  surprised 
to  hear  remaiks  which  had  been  made  by  some  gentlemen 
as  to  the  "treatment"  the  Society  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners.  The  very  statements  of  the 
gentleman  next  ^e  Chairman  (Mr.  S.  H.  Godson),  that  he 
had  always  stood  alone  in  the  Council,  was  an  ampto  answer 
to  that  part  of  the  question  as  to  the  "  treatment  "  of  the 
Commissioners  [laughter,  and  hear  hear].  The  JBEOO  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Godson  as  having  been  disallowed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, was  actually  disallowed  by  the  Expenses  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  themselves.  It  had  been  asked  what 
was  meant  by  tibe  word  "advance?"  It  was  said  that 
that  was  the  word  of  the  Commissioners,  but  it  was  the 
very  word  used  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  themselves  in 
their  letter  to  the  Commissioners.  It  was  true  that  the 
Commissioners  afterwards  said,  "  That  the  terms  are  to  be 
agreed  upon."  He  could  say  the  Commissioners  referred 
the  mrntter  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Commission, 
and  their  whole  instructions  were  to  consider  it  in  the 
most  in>eral  manner.  He  assmed  the  Fellows  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  had  acted  towards 
the  Society  in  the  relative  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant 
had  been  most  liberal — in  fact  the  liberality  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  most  unprecedented,  for  they  had  advanced 
money  which  they  had  had  to  go  into  the  market  for,  with- 
out asking  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  any  security  what- 
ever. The  Commissioners  had  cdso  been  most  liberal  in 
their  agreement  with  regard  to  the  rent,  for  they  gave  the 
Council  five  years  without  asking  for  rent,  and  another  five 
years  would  elapse  before  the  rent  would  be  enforced — 
payments  being  made  according  to  the  position  of  the 
Society,  and  an  average  being  struck  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years.  The  Commissioners  never  looked  upon  the  Horti- 
cultural Chirdens  in  a  commercial  aspect,  but  to  make  it  the 
centre  of  a  great  and  important  estate,  and  to  aid  the  pro- 
motion of  science. 

Mr.  Chester  said  that  to  suit  the  convenience  of  members 
of  the  Society  he  would  alter  his  amendment,  so  that  the 
adjournment  should  be  for  a  fortnight  instead  of  a  month. 

Mr.  Cole  repeated  that  the  Comuiissioners  had  behaved 
most  handsomely  to  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  he 
therefore  strongly  advised  the  meeting  to  accept  the  letter 
as  it  was,  and  not  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, because  if  that  course  was  persisted  in  the  Society- 
would  be  found  to  be  the  sufferers  eventually. 

Mr.  KsLK  said  that  the  Chairman  hod  already  told  the 
meeting  that  the  letter  had  only  been  decided  on  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  they  were 
discussing  the  question  on  the  Tuesday.  It  was  most 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  money  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  and  he  should  advise  them  to  accept 
the  advance,  as  in  the  case  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Society,  it  might  be  found  that  the  Commissioners  would 
not  be  so  willing  to  make  the  advance,  but  that  they  would 
be  found  to  hold  a  very  tight  hand  on  the  bargain. 

Mr.  Chester,  however,  persisted  in  having  his  amend- 
ment put  to  the  meeting. 

A  show  of  hands  was  then  taken,  and  the  Chairman  de- 
clared that  the  numbers  were  about  40  for  the  amendment 
(for  the  adjournment  for  a  fortnight),  and  24  per  contra. 

Mr.  Godwin  asked  for  a  division,  but  it  was  not  per- 
sisted in. 

The  result  of  the  bsllot  was  then  reported.  The  following 
members  of  the  Council  were  declared  to  be  elected :  The 
Earl  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  28,  Prince's  Gate ;  Lord  Henry  Gordon 
Lennox,  M.P.,  51,  Portland  Place ;  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  South 
Kensington  Museum;  James  Bateman,  Biddulph  Grange, 
C<mgleton ;  MJEJor  Trevor  Clarke,  Welton  Place,  Daventry. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  elected  as 
officers  for  the  year  ensuing: — President,  The  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  Treasurer,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Bart.  Secretary, 
William  Wilson  Saunders,  F.B.S.  Expenses  Committee- 
men, Hie  Treasurer,  The  Secretary,  Henry  Cole.  C.B. 
Auditors^  Jonathan  Claris,  Charles  Edmonds,  James  Nich<d- 
son. 
Xr.  A.  F.  GN>])80IT  said  that  as  there  had  been  fome  other 
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names  proposed,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  annotmce  the 
nnmbera? 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  was  afi^ainst  the  principles 
of  the  ballot,  and  therefore  the  report  of  the  scrutineers 
must  be  taken  as  the  result  [ironical  cheers]. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  the  28rd  inst. 


ROYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
one  of  the  first  practical  gardeners  in  the  kingdom  upon 
the  subject  of  the  annual  Meeting  held  last  Tuesday,  which 
must  be  interesting  to  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  who  wish  well  to  horticulture. — ^F.  B.  H.  S. 

"  They  [the  g^ardensl  are  approaching  that  point  when, 
they  must  be  designated  tea  gardens.  As  we  commence  at 
the  bottom  entrance,  we  find  the  only  redeeming  feature  in 
the  way  of  grand  effect  in  the  garden  cut  up  mto  fortifi- 
cations or  Dutch  dykes,  with  old  spent  Khododendrons  put 
upon  the  top,  excluding  the  fine  outiine  of  the  shrubs  behind 
and  increasing  the  labour  of  watering  to  an  immense  extent. 
And  pray  what  shade  will  they  ever  give  ?  All  this  is  simply 
money  wasted,  and  will  have  to  l^  undone  again.  Go  a 
little  ftirther  up,  and  you  will  find  skittle-alleys  introduced 
without  the  least  meaning ;  and  what  is  more,  at  most  two 
years  will  spoil  all  the  grass  near  them  from  the  wind  blow- 
ing the  drip  upon  it.  On  each  side  are  signs  of  hedges  to 
make  more  expenditure  and  to  be  undone  ag^ain.  If  Mr. 
Cole,  who,  I  understand,  is  now  Jardinier-en-chif,  knows  but 
little  of  that  profession,  he  evidently  knows  less  of  taste,  or 
he  would  not  have  placed  Her  Most  Gracious  M^esty  with 
her  back  to  the  centre  of  the  garden  and  its  visitors,  and 
as  a  block  to  the  view  of  the  statue  of  H.E.H.  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  which  is  the  most  redeeming  feature  in  the 
whole  garden.  There  is  a  g^oat  deal  more  of  this  sort  of 
muddle.  See  the  broad  w^k  to  the  music  temples.  If 
this  had  been  too  broad,  surely  no  one  with  any  notion  of 
the  rules  of  taste  would  have  done  more  than  reduce  it  to 
the  width  of  the  steps.  All  this  will  have  to  be  undone 
again ;  and  as  far  as  the  arcades  are  concerned,  they  wlU 
never  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  Horticulture,  unless  some 
very  different  plan  be  adopted. 

"There  is  one  consolation:  if  we  come  to  divide  the 
Fellows  as  they  have  divided  the  gardens  (Kensington  has 
all  now),  Chiswick  and  Horticulture  would  take  the  better 
half;  tms  is  what  we  are  coming  to,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  sooner  it  is  known  that  Horticulture  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  one-half  who  are  dragging  her  down  to 
bankruptcy,  the  better  will  she  stand  with  the  world  for 
another  independent  combination.  The  Society  will  find 
all  this  to  their  sorrow  some  day,  when  they  wish  that  more 
representatives  of  what  the  Society  profess  to  foster  and 
encourage  had  been  put  upon  the  Council  instead  of  such 
men  as  have  been  elected."    [They  are  not  elected.] 


I  WAS  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Society  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  I  was  not  surprised  th&t  the  discontent 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  length  broke  out.  I 
was  not  surprised  that  the  financial  statements  were  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory.  I  was  not  suiprised  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Commissioners  of  1851  was  regarded  with 
distrust.  That  body,  to  use  the  words  of  one  bold-speaking 
member  of  the  Council,  "  have  borne  the  Society  down  to 
the  ground ;"  they  have  made  it  a  means  of  improving  the 
value  of  the  property  which  they  hold  in  trust  for  national 
objects ;  they  have  made  it  a  source  of  profit.  And  now 
they  agree  to  advance  jB13,000  to  the  Society,  but  on  what 
terms  that  large  sum  is  to  bo  handed  over  we  were  not  in- 
formed, further  thaa  that  these  terms  would  be  most  liberal 
—in  fact,  that  the  money  would  be  almost  a  gift.  "  Timeo 
Danaios  et  dona  ferentes "  say  I,  and  this  was  the  general 
feeling ;  for  it  was  on  this  very  point  that  the  meeting  was 
a(\joumed.  What  the  Commissioners'  ideas  of  liberality 
may  be  I  know  not;  hitherto  these  seem  to  have  been 
limited  enough.  The  Commissioners  of  1851  are  too  much 
alive  to  the  interests  with  which  they  are  entrusted  to  lend 
money  without  security  and  without  interest.    **  Nothing  ' 


for  nothing"  has  been  their  guiding  principle  aH  along, 
and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  5  at  last  they  are  going  to 
blaze  forth  in  a  fit  of  liberality.  They  either  know  that  the 
security  will  be  ample  and  the  interest  sufficient,  or  else 
they  are  betraying  their  trust. 

The  present  condition  of  Chiswick  Gardens  was  another 
subject  on  which  considerable  feeling  was  manifested,  the 
general  sentiment  being  that  they  should  be  kept  in  a  more 
creditable  manner  than  they  at  present  are ;  but  I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  speakers  took  a  sufficiently  comprehensive 
view  of  the  matter.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  revenue 
account  they  cost  in  the  last  year  JS2064  Is.  3(2.,  but  then 
the  return  which  they  made  was  bv  no  means  inconsider- 
able ;  it  was  JS549  8s.  8d.,  which  reduces  the  expenditure  to 
JS1514 125. 7d.  But  against  this  sum  we  have  a  set-off.  They 
are,  it  was  admitted  by  some  of  the  Council,  the  storehouse 
and  the  manufactory  of  the  materials  for  Kensington ;  and 
what  merchant  having  a  warehouse  would  seek  to  dispense 
with  his  warehouse  because  it  womld  not  of  itself  pay  its  own 
expenses?  He  would  know  that  a  warehouse  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  business,  and  he  would  charge  its  cost  among 
the  general  expenses  of  that  business.  That  some  store- 
house and  place  where  horticultural  experiments  can  be 
carried  on  is  necessary  we  have  the  express  declaration  of 
Sir  Wentworth  Dilke,  who  stated  that  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort knew  as  well  as  any  one  that  trees,  &c.,  could  no  more 
be  grown  at  Kensington  than  in  Berkeley  Square,  but  tiiat 
he  considered  that  the  gardens  at  Kensington  would  be  a 
means  of  collecting  money  for  the  benefit  of  horticulture. 
From  all  this  I  conclude  that  a  garden  as  a  feeder  to  Ken- 
sington and  for  experimental  purposes  is  necessary — whether 
at  Chiswick  or  elsewhere ;  but  that  it  should  receive  credit 
in  the  financial  statement  for  what  it  supplies ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  sum  of  X1514  12«.  7d.  does  not  fairly  represent 
the  cost  of  Chiswick  per  sc. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  adverting  to  a 
proposition  which  was  made  by  a  Fellow  of  the  ScSiety — 
that  tea  and  bread  and  butter  should  be  sold  in  the  gardens. 
At  first  I  thought  he  was  not  in  earnest,  but  I  was  deceived. 
Why,  this  wordd  be  tui-ning  the  grounds  into  tea-gardens, 
which  they  are  too  much  nke  already ;  and  I  suppose  we 
should  see  put  up,  as  at  suburban  villages,  '*Tea  at  9d. 
a-head,**  and  in  the  arcades  that  "  parties  bringing  their 
own  tea  wiU  be  supplied  with  boiling  water."  What  a  fine 
field,  too,  would  be  opened,  if  such  a  proposition  were  adopted, 
for  the  Council  to  invite  Messrs.  Sloe  &  Pluckweed,  Messrs. 
Hyson  &  Pekoe,  and  other  great  tea-dealers  to  enter  into 
a  "  grand  **  competition  (of  course  supplying  tea  gratis) ;  and 
how  delightful  and  instructive  it  would  be  for  our  wives  and 
daughters  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  rival  prodnctions 
of  those  eminent  firms !  The  Society  has  had  too  much  of 
such  miserable  shifts  already — shifts  discreditable  to  the 
Society,  to  science,  and  to  the  age. — Eta. 


PYEETHRUMS. 


Double  Feverfew  and  the  new  continental  varieties  of 
this  genus  are  rather  handsome,  and  make  a  fine  display  in 
the  border  in  summer.  Double  Feverfew  has  latterly  been 
employed  in  ribbon-borders,  its  pure  white  fiowers,  rtiff 
habit,  and  profusion  and  continuance  of  bloom  seem  to  fit 
it  for  a  place  amongst  the  denizens  of  the  flower  garden. 
The  single  and  semi-double  varieties  are  easily  propagated 
or  raised  from  seed,  whilst  the  double  kinds  are  increased  by 
cuttings  and  division  of  the  root.  They  are  hardy  perennials 
(except  some  few,  which  are  greenhouse  plants,  coming  from 
the  Canary  Islands),  and  grow  readily  in  any  description  of 
soil ;  but  that  which  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature  ana  dry  is 
most  suitable  for  them.  In  strong  rich  soil  they  grow  more 
strongly  and  bloom  less  than  on  poor  stony  ground.  Some 
of  the  new  varieties  are  very  handsome  when  grown  in  pots 
for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  and  all  are  highly 
decorative  for  mixed  flower-borders.  The  double  Fevcfffew 
(Pyrethrum  parthenium  flore  pleno),  is  very  suitable  for 
planting  in  clumps,  or  in  straight  lines  along  wit^  other 
plants  that  continue  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Pyrethrums- 
usually  flower  in  June  and  onwards  through  the  season. 
Their  greatest  show  of  bloom  is  in  July,  and  they  remain, 
a  long  time  in  flower — ^from  six  "weeks  to  two  months.    The- 
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double  Feverfew*  as  evexybody  knows,  commenoe*  flower* 
ing  in  June  and  continues  to  bloom  until  tiie  end  of 
September. 

All  the  Taneties  strike  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots.    Hieee  when  about  3  inches  long  are  cut  transyersely 
below  a  joint»  and  the  leaves  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
cutting  are  cut  off.    The  cutting  is  then  inserted  up  to  the 
leaves  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  one-half  and  loaf  soil  one- 
half,  with  which  a  sixth  of  eolver  sand  has  been  incorporated. 
A  shady  place,  as  a  north  aspect,  is  best ;  and  after  the  cuttings 
are  put  in  as  near  each  otner  as  possible  without  touching, 
a  bell  or  hand-glass  should  be  placed  over  them,  a  gentle 
watering  being  given  to  settle  the  compost  about  them. 
Keep  the  glass  on  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  should  be  tilted  a 
little  on  one  side,  and  the  plants  (for  they  will  be  rooted), 
are  to  be  gradually  hardened-off.    After  the  cuttings  are 
weU  rooted  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  flower-borders, 
and  if  the  cuttings  were  strong  they  may  afford  a  late  bloom 
— ^that  is,  if  the  cuttings  were  taken  in  May.    In  the  ordi- 
nary course,  however,  the  plants  are  usually  transplanted 
into  nurseiy-beds  on  an  east  or  west  border,  putting  them 
in  lines  6  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants  6  inches  apart  in 
the  row.    In  October  or  the  April  following  they  are  planted 
ia  the  quarters  where  they  are  to  flower.    All  transplanting 
is  done  with  a  bail,  as  this  materially  fisicilitates  their  rooting 
afresh  and  doing  well.     Cuttings  made  in  August  make 
handsome  and  strong  plants  for  blooming  in  the  following 
year.    I  have  taken  slips  in  September — a  moderate-sized 
plant  to  begin  with — ^in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  Sage, 
planting  them  in  lines  6  inches  asunder  on  four-feet  beds 
witti  one-foot  alleys  between  the  beds,  and  the  slips  6  inches 
i^art  in  the  lines.    Before  putting  in  the  sUps  a  litUe  leaf 
mould  was  worked  into  the  soil,  and  some  sharp  sand  if  the 
soil  was  in  the  least  heavy.    The  beds  were  duly  watered 
«]kL  shaded  by  mats  thrown  over  hoops,  and  in  this  way  the 
plimte  became  weU  rooted  before  winter.     They  needed 
itfffjhi^g  more  than  transplanting  to  their  flnal  quarters  in 
the  following  AprQ  or  Hay.    These  slips,  which  are  cuttings 
with  a  small  portion  <^  root  to  them  or  simply  a  small  un- 
rooted branch,  may  be  made  at  any  time ;  but  I  And  they 
are  more  certain  to  succeed  if  put  in  in  the  spring.    Hay  is 
a  good  time. 

The  new  double-flowering  varieties   of  Pyrethrum   are 
xeadaly  increased  by  division  of  the  root,  whidi  is  best  done 
in  antunm  after  blooming,  or  in  spring  when  the  plants  are 
<x>nunencing  growing.    Cutting^  oi  the  young  shoots  strike 
freely  in  a  compost  of  light  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  in 
^uid  parts ;  inserting  them  in  small  pots  and  placing  them 
in  a  odd  frame,  shsSing,  and  keeping  duly  suppUed  with 
water  until  they  are  well  rooted.    It  is  better  to  winter  the 
new  varieties  in  cold  frames,  for  they  are  not  exactly  hardy 
in  oold  wet  soils  and  exposed  situations.    The  roots  divided 
in  spring  flower  well  the  same  season,  and  a  few  potted  then 
in  loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  intermixed, 
make  rather  pretty  pot  plants,  and  are  very  useful.    They 
ghonM  be  placed  in  a  cool  but  not  shaded  situation  until 
Jnly,  when  removing  them  to  a  sunny  position  will  cause 
them  to  flower  well  in  August,  and  far  into  the  dull  months 
of  winter  in  a  cool  gree^ouse   or  conservatory.      If  hah 
the  plants  are  stopi^  when  the  shoots  are  6  inches  long 
they  will  flower  about  a  month  later  ^an  those  not  stopped, 
and  continue  long  in  bloom.    I  have  had  fine  bushy  plants 
in  18-sized,  and  some  handsome  specimens  in  nine-inch  pots, 
and  they  were  most  profuse  and  lasting  in  their  flowering. 
Cuttings  of  the  double  Feverfew  struck  m  spring  and  grown 
on  tturough  the  simimer  are  very  useful  for  blooming  in  a 
<x>ol  greenhouse  in  autumn.    In  any  way  all  of  them  are 
flne  border  plants  deserving  of  more  extended  Cultivation. 

Seed  is  best  sown  in  any  light  soil  in  pans,  and  placed  in 
heat  until  fairly  up,  when  the  young  plants  are  hardened- 
oS,  and  pricked-off  into  beds,  and  finally  transplanted  into 
the  flower-borders  in  autumn,  or  in  spring,  and  they  come 
into  fine  bloom  in  the  second  year.  They  grow  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches  high  in  light  soils,  but  rather  taller  in  rich  soil. 
Some  of  them,  as  l^ethrum  carneum,  a  flesh-coloured 
gpecies  from  Barbary,  grow  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  and 
F.  roseum,  the  double  variety  of  which  is  really  beautiful, 
attains  about  the  same  height ;  P.  atro-sanguineum,  a  dark 
variety,  does  not  grow  more  than  9  inches  high;  but 
Brilliant,  Delhayi,  and  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  grow  to   a 


height  of  nearly  3  feet  There  is  &  list  (height  new  Tarielifls 
in  Dr.  Hogg's  "Gardener's  Tear  Book,"  but  these  I  have 
not  yet  seen.  There  are  none  of  the  new  varieties  whkSb.  I 
know  that  beat  the  old  double  Feverfew  fbr  ppmeral  uaefol- 
ness;  and  although  the  new  double  varieties,  with  their 
crimson,  roae-strij^d.  red,  purple,  and  lilac  flowers,  are  very 
flne  when  viewed  individiudly,  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
their  colours  are  bright  enough  to  be  employed  extensively 
in  ribbon-berdera  or  flower-gitfden  decoraUon  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art.  They  certainly  are  worth  a  trial ;  but  it 
would  be  wise  to  try  them  on  a  small  scale  in  the  flrst  in- 
stance. 

If  we  could  employ  more  of  these  plants  for  the  parteDre, 
or  others,  like  t^em,  hardy,  and  so  diminish  the  labour  of 
taking  up  and  preserving  through  the  winter  plants  that 
make  our  houses  more  like  nurseries  than  private  gardens, 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  employed, 
and  a  saving  to  employers.    I  saw  a  border  last  seaeon  in 
which  a  large-flowering  variety  of  the  double  Feverfew  was 
employed,  but  I  could  not  learu  the  name  of  it.    The  border 
which  abutted  on  an  asphalted  walk  made  white  with  spar  had 
an  edging  of  LobeUa  speciosa,  then  Cerastium  tomentosum, 
a  foot  wide,  and  kept  about  6  inches  high;  a  foot  of  Sapo- 
naria  calabrica  nexii,  then  Kayi  Calceolaria,  Tom  Thumb 
Geranium  next,  then  a  row  of  double  Feverfew,  bdiind  it 
Zelinda  Dahlia  pegged,  then  a  row  of  rose-flowered  Holly- 
hocks, and  a  he^gT^  of  Laurel  at  the  back  of  alL    The  whine 
was  materially  improved,  I  think,  by  some  fine  plants  of 
Humea  elegans  placed  12  feet  apart  in  the  row  occupied  by 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  their  graoeml  plumes  taking  off  a  good 
deal  of  the  monotony,  besides  relieving  tiie  gaud^ess  ot  the 
scene.    In  the  same  way  beds  of  Cannas,  specimen  Pampas 
Grass,  and  some  of  the  Cupressus  tribe,  might  advantage- 
ously be  employed  in  masses  of  brilliant  colours,  which  are 
too  dazzling  to  look  upon  without  the  colours  running  one 
into  the  other,  fatiguing  and  distracting  the  eye.     Such 
plants  would  at  once  remove  the  flatness  and  monotony,  and 
act  as  rests  for  the  eye,  and  make  the  study  of  the  arrange- 
ment a  pleasureable  instead  of  a  &tlguing  employment. 


SOME  OF  THE  THINGS    NOW  TO    BE  SEEN 

AT  e:ew. 

Thb  principal  features  in  stove  No.  1  are  the  Aralias,  of 
which  the  collection  probably  stands  unrivalled.  Perhaps 
the  minority  of  these  plants  are  not  destined  to  be  petted 
by  the  gardening  million,  yet  many  of  them  are  well  worthy 
of  notice.  There  is  the  Dumbcane  (Dieffenbachia  seguina), 
with  its  pretty  spotted  variety  picta,  which  is  not  only  very 
ornamental  when  judiciously  mixed  with  other  plants,  but 
is  highly  interesi^g  when  its  remarkable  properties  are 
considered.  When  chewed  it  is  said  to  swell  the  tongue 
and  destroy,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  power  of  q>eedi. 
It  also  is  said  to  impart  an  indelible  stain  to  linen,  and  to 
be  sometimes  used  in  the  refining  of  sugar.  There  are  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens  here  of  the  genus  Philodendron. 
The  South  Americans  use  the  numerous  species  of  these  fbr 
a  great  number  of  purposes.  Some  are  said  to  be  used 
for  cleansing  sores  or  iilcers.  Host  of  the  order  have  a 
strong  acrid  quality.  Some  Colocasias,  Alocasias,  &c.,  pro- 
duce a  violent  burning  sensation,  accompanied  by  salivation, 
as  any  one  may  prove  by  chewing  a  portion  of  the  root  of 
Alocasia  macrorhiza  to  cure  the  toothache. 

Many  of  this  order  are  of  the  utmost  service  to  mankind, 
independently  of  their  beauty.  For  instance :  a  kind  of  sago 
is  manufactured  from  the  corms  of  Arum  maculatum,  by 
being  crushed,  steeped,  and  dried,  when  the  remaining 
powder  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Amorphophallus 
campanulatus  is  said  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Potato  in 
some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  reckoned  highly  whole- 
some and  nutritious. 

The  flowers  (spadix)  of  these  plants  have  mostly  a  faint, 
unpleasant  smell,  as  those  may  have  found  who  have 
fiowered  Alocasia  macrorhiza,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  better  known 
example  I  may  mention  Arum  dracunculus  which  is  not 
faintly  but  very  highly  unpleasant.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
fiies  deposit  their  eggs  upon  it,  more  especially  during 
bright  sunshine,  at  which  time  its  smell  more  resembles 
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putrid  flash  titan  anything  I  am  aoquainted  with*     Its 
odour  will  produce  headache,  dizziness,  and  even  Tomiting. 

There  are  some  few  Pandannses  here,  the  most  beaatifol 
in  a  small  state  undoubtedly  being  F.  jayanicus  varieg^tns, 
its  beautifully  variegated  arching  leayes  living  it  a  graoe 
pecnUarly  its  ovm,  and  it  might  parade  with  advantage  on 
a  dininff-table. 

In  we  Palm-house  there  is  Monstera  delieiosa»  well 
known,  undoubtedly,  but  not  seen  so  frequently  as  its 
handsome  foliage  would  render  advisable.  Here  are  Anthu- 
riums  by  the  dozen,  of  more  or  less  merit.  The  pretty 
spadiz  of  A.  Scherzerianum  might  remind  one  of  a  coral  tea- 
spoon stuck  blade  upwards  in  a  tuft  of  small  Ivy  leaves. 
Scindapsus  pictus,  of  which  there  is  a  good  plant,  is  useful 
for  certain  purposes.  Indeed,  there  are  hosts  of  these  plants 
which  are  adxnissible  in  the  collections  t>f  private  growers 
for  their  foliage  idone. 

As  a  relief  te  the  monotony  which  might  otherwise  ezistk 
Palms,  Musas,  and  other  s^ve  plants  are  introduced.  I 
may  especially  mention  the  two  magnificent  specimens  of 
Angiopteris,  the  one  evecta,  the  other  Brogniartiana.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  these  gigantic  specimens 
have  any  connection  \nth  the  delicate  little  Trichomanes,  or 
Hymenophyllum,  but  I  suppose  they  hold  the  same  relation 
as  the  ^atagonians  do  £:>  the  Esquimaux  in  the  human 
family.  The  fronds  of  these  monsters  are  about  20  feet 
long,  supported  by  a  thidc  stem  (rachis),  radiating  from  a 
large  s6]id  crown,  and  having  two  thick  fleshy  appendages 
at  the  base  of  each.  The  fronds  are  twice-divided  (bipinnate), 
the  ultimate  divisions  being  linear-lanceolate,  and  6  or 
6  inches  long.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, consequently  requiring  a  stove  and  plenty  of  water. 
They,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  grown  in  a  Cucumber-frame ; 
but  where  there  is  room  certainly  a  specimen  of  these  mag- 
nificent spreading  fellows  is  worthy  a  place. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  No.  2.  This  is  the  old  orangery, 
now  thoroughly  established  as  a  museum  for  specimens  of 
wood,  polished  and  otherwise.  Of  these  there  are  fine  col- 
lections from  the  Australian  colonies.  New  Zealand,  Natal, 
Tasmania,  the  East  Indies,  Trinidad,  British  Columbia,  and 
Canada.  There  are  two  splendid  planks  of  the  Indian 
Cedar  (Cedrus  deodara).  I  believe  these  to  be  4  feet  broad, 
and  20  long.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  is  a  splendid  batch 
of  specimens  of  Welwitschia  mirabilis,  and  curious  they  are. 
There  are  also  cases  containing  wax  models  of  fruit.  One  of 
Pears  contains  a  specimen  called  XJvedalo's  St.  Germain, 
weighing  2  lbs.  11  ozs.  Here  on  a  table  is  a  specimen  of 
Heme's  Oak,  presented  by  Her  Mtgesty.  On  the  same 
table  is  a  beautiful  vase  of  artificial  flowers,  composed  of 
the  red  seeds  of  the  Abrus  precatorius,  and  the  brown  ones 
of  Oesmanthus  virgatus.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
old  orangery  could  not  be  appropriated  to  a  better  use  than 
the  present,  as  it  is  not  a  first-rate  plant-structure. 

In  the  Palm-stove  improvement  seems  to  be  the  motto. 
Four  of  the  larger  Palms  occupying  the  centre  have  been 
successfully  stubbed,  and  as  they  lie  on  the  fioor  prove  what 
conquests  glass  and  iron  make.  Two  are  Caryota  urens, 
which  measure  respectively  57  and  59  feet  long.  Their 
places  have  been  filled  by  Bambusa  gigantea,  Acrocomia 
sclerocarpa,  Astrocaryum  lostratum,  and  Caryota  urens.  In 
'  making  these  improvements,  it  must  be  regretted  that  such 
splendid  specimens  as  the  before-named  Caryotas  must  be 
sacrificed  frx>m  want  of  space.  In  the  south  end  of  the  house 
are  two  specimens  of  Musa  ensete,  which  arc  probably  un- 
rivalled in  Europe.  Musa  vittata  has  ripened  fruit  during 
the  autumn,  but  I  understand  it  is  not  of  good  quality.  Sea- 
forthia  elegans  has  ripened  seed  during  the  autumn,  as  have 
Areca  Baueri,  and  Cocos  plumosa. 

In  the  "Botanical  Magazine"  for  January,  1857,  it  is 
said  of  Seaforthia  elegans,  "  Plants  have  been  raised  from 
seed  transmitted  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  one  of  these 
having  attained  a  height  of  21  feet  from  the  ground,  pro- 
duced its  racemes  of  flowers,  of  a  pale  dull  lilac  colour,  from 
the  side  of  the  dark  green,  graceful  trunk  in  the  autumn  of 
1866.  These  flowers  were  none  of  them  succeeded  by  fruit." 
But  in  the  autumn  of  1863  it  has  produced  fruit  in  right 
earnest,  and  this  is  abundantly  testified  by  the  splendid 
batch  of  young  plants  in  the  propagating-house  hero.  There 
are  also  thriving  specimens  of  Corypha  australis,  Arenga 
saccharifera,  Phoanix,  Urania  speciosa,  Draceena  draco,  and 


many  others.  Indeed,  oonsiderinff  the  Hi-adapted  houses 
the  collection  has  made  oonsiderable  improvement. 

The  Orchid-houses  are  tolerably  attractive  in  the  way  d 
bloom,  but  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  produce  improved  speci- 
mens; and  it  must  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  the 
grower  to  find  that  his  efforts  are  at  liwt  being  crowned 
with  success. 

It  perhaps  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  append  a  list  of 
those  which  are  in  bloom,  beginning  with  such  as  are  under 
cool  treatment.  Bletia  acutipetala,  B.  gracilis,  Dendrobium 
SBmulum,  D,  speciosum.  Epiphora  pubescens,  Leptotes 
bicolor,  Lycaste  omenta,  L.  Skinneri,  Maxillaria  densa^ 
Monacanthus  fimbnatus  and  species,  Fleurothallis  raoemi- 
flora,  Polystachya  luteola,  Ponera  stricta,  and  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  Those  under  warm  treatment  are: — Ansellia 
africana  and  varieties,  Cymbidium  sinense,  Dendrobium 
Pierardi,  Epidendrum  fuscatum,  E.  fragrans,  E.  Stamford- 
ianum,  Phalenopsis  grandiflora,  P.  Schilleriana»  Onddium 
bicallosum,  O.  CeboUetay  and  O.  sphacelatum. 

The  Ferns  continue  to  flourish.  The  new  house  built 
some  while  ago,  will  soon  be  too  small  for  their  require- 
ments, as  the  tree  Ferns  not  only  get  larger  in  size,  but 
are  frequently  receiving  additions  to  their  number. 

The  greenhouses  are  gay  for  the  season  with  forced  bulbs. 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  &c. 

The  Heath-house  is  very  gay  with  Epacris. — J.  Mc.  P.. 


BEDDING  CALCEOLAEIAS. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Bobson  for  his  paper  on  "  Bedding  Calceo- 
larias," but  I  fear  it  may  mislead  many  whose  climate  is  not 
so  genial  as  that  of  Kent. 

I,  taking  the  advice  of  a  friend,  struck  in  August  last  in 
a  common  Cucumber-frame,  cutthigs  of  the  following  kinds 
of  Calceolarias :  Aurea  floribunda.  Prince  of  Orange,  Am- 
plexicauHs,  Superb,  Gem,  and  Canariensis.  They  were 
struck  without  heat,  and  during  the  frost  of  last  month  the 
frame  was  well  covered  with  litter,  but  they  were  all  killed 
with  the  exception  of  Gem,  which  was  not  a  leaf  the  worse. 
I  live  in  the  centre  of  Ireland  in  a  very  damp  county,  and  I 
find  the  winters  extremely  fatal.  I  therefore  put  my  expe- 
rience on  record,  as  I  doubt  whether  Calceolarias  will  keep 
safely  in  a  frame,  except  through  a  veiy  favourable  winter. 

I  should  mention  that  some  cuttings  of  Calceolaria 
Beauty  of  Montreal,  under  a  cup  glass,  put  in  also  in 
August,  in  the  open  border,  have  lived ;  and  likewise  that 
although  the  tops  of  Amplexicaulis  in  the  frame  have  been 
killed,  I  find  that  several  of  the  plants  are  shooting  from 
the  bottom. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Bobson  does  not  take  any  notice  of 
Canariensis.  I  had  only  two  plants  of  it  last  year,  but  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  of  them,  it  is  in  every  way  better  than 
Aurea  floribunda---certainly  it  did  not  seem  to  lose  its  power 
of  flowering  so  early. 

I  find  Beauty  of  Montreal,  which  is  a  very  handsome 
variety,  exceedingly  difficult  to  strike  in  a  pot,  but  it  strikes 
with  great  freedom  in  the  open  border  under  a  cup  glass. 
— Q.  Q.,  Ireland, 


COVERINGS  FOE  FRAMES. 

I  SEE  that  "An  Aiiateub"  has  been  complaining  of  the 
trouble  of  shifting  litter  off  and  on  his  frames  for  protection. 
The  following  is  a  plan  I  advised  an  amateur  to  adopt,  and 
by  its  means  he  kept  his  plants  in  a  frame  safe  through  the 
hard  winter  of  1860-1.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  more  efficient 
than  litter,  but  it  is  much  dcaner.  His  frame  was  bowled 
about  1  foot  wide  all  round,  end  the  space  filled  with  saw- 
dust. For  top  covering  he  had  a  bag  made  so  much  larger 
than  the  frame  as  to  cover  the  sawdust  also.  This  bag  was 
filled  with  oat  chaff,  about  1  foot  thick.  The  bottom  of  the 
bag  or  mattress  was  of  canvas,  as  being  more  pliable,  and 
the  top  and  sides,  or  parts  exposed  to  the  weather,  were 
of  that  cheap  glazed  cloth  they  make  tablecovers  of,  which 
kept  all  dry,  and  has  lasted  him  now  four  years.  When  the 
canvas  became  a  little  wet,  which  was  seldom,  a  short  time 
in  the  sun  or  at  the  fire  put  all  right.  It  was  so  light  as 
to  be  easily  shifted  about,  made  no  mess,  and  alwayslooked 
well— J.  NoBVAL. 
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EOCHEA  FALCATA  CULTUEE. 

This,  thongh  comparatively  an  old  introduction,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  many  suocolents  added  to  our  lists 
from  the  Cape:  therefore  it  does  seem  strange  that  it  is 
not  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  collections  of 
stove  plants,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  brightness  of  its  flowers  (bright  scarlet  and  yellow), 
contrasting  admirably  with  its  semi-frosted  foliage.  From 
the  plant  having  a  habit  of  growing  with  but  a  single  stem 
from  the  pot  upwards,  it  has  the  demerit  of  soon  booming 
very  lanky,  which  proves  a  great  drawback  to  it,  though  it 
will  yield  to  a  system  of  training  and  become  a  specimen 
plant  of  moderate  size. 

With  this  olt)^  ^  ^^^  I  have  practised  a  plan  of  flower- 
ing it  from  cuttings  in  small  pots,  thus  insuring  a  show 
of  its  flowers  without  encroaching  materially  upon  space. 

The  cuttings  should  be  taken  from  the  heads  of  the  plants 
in  early  spring,  and  have  three  joints  at  least,  taking  care 
not  to  make  die  wound  too  close  to  the  joint.  When  tiiey 
are  made  every  vestige  of  leaf  from  around  the  lowest  joint 
should  be  removed,  as  when  any  of  this  very  fleshy  sub- 
stance is  left  attached  it  has  a  g^at  tendency  to  cause 
rotting  in  the  cutting. 

The  cuttings  made  thus  should  be  placed  two  or  three 
around  a  60-siied  pot  in  an  ordinary  cutting-compost; 
abundance  of  sand,  honrever,  must  be  used  with  the  cut- 
tings when  dibbling  them  in,  which  should  be  done  flrmly. 
If  placed  in  a  position  where  they  will  receive  abundance 
» of  ught  and  even  a  little  sun  they  will  root  readily,  espe- 
cially if  with  a  nice  moist  atmosphere. 

When  rooted  pot  them  off  into  a  mixture  of  good  yellow 
loam  and  sand,  adding  a  portion  of  well-broken  potsherds, 
thoroughly  decomposed  leaf  mould,  and  peat.  Pot  them 
into  small  pots  flnnly;  place  them  upon  the  back  or  top 
shelf  of  the  stove,  in  the  frill  light  of  the  sun  if  possible,  and 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  not  forgetting  their 
comer  of  the  house  when  the  syringe  is  brought  into  requi- 
sition in  the  afternoon,  fbr  a  good  overhead-sousing  wiU  be 
venr  beneficial'  to  them. 

When  potting  is  required  again,  shift  the  strongest  into 
48's,  the  lesser  cuttiixgs  into  la^e  GO'S,  using  the  same  com- 
post as  before,  with  &e  exception  of  the  leaf  mould,  which 
should  be  omitted,  and  again  potting  firmly.  Afterwards 
replace  them  in  the  comer  originally  selected  for  them,  with 
a  repetition  of  the  treatment,  until,  as  the  days  become 
shorter,  the  temperature  is  reduced ;  then  all  moisture  should 
be  gradually  withheld  from  them  untU  the  spring,  when, 
with  the  returning  warmth  of  the  sun,  each  plant  should 
produce  a  good  stiSng  spike  of  flowers. 

As  cuttings  in  any  considerable  quantity  are  difficult  to 
obtain  except  when  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  old 
plants  are  grown,  the  following  means  may  be  adopted  in 
order  to  obtain  a  supply  for  propagating  from — viz.,  keepiujg 
the  beheaded  old  plant  d^,  or  moderately  so,  untU  it 
breaks,  and  then  treating  it  as  above  directed  for  the 
cuttings,  and  it  will  produce  one  or  two  pairs  for  the  follow- 
ing spring,  with,  perhaps,  an  occasional  spike  or  two  of 
blossom  also,  though  these  will  be  small  comparatively. — 
W.  Eablet,  JDigstoeU, 


CrrCUMBEES  AND  MELONS   IN    POTS 
WITHOUT  BOTTOM  HEAT. 

Ik  addition  to  the  contribution  to  your  Journal  of  the  2nd, 
allow  me  space  to  detail  my  experience. 

I  will  begin  with  a  description  of  the  pit.  In  January  of 
last  year,  I  superintended  the  erection  of  a  pit,  according  to 
my  own  plans.  It  was  made  40  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide 
(inside  measure),  7  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  3  feet  high  in 
front,  of  nine-inch  brickwork,  divided  into  two  oompart- 
mente,  each  heated  separately,  and  having  a  path  3  feet 
wide  along  the  back.  It  was  fltted  up  with  a  small  cylin- 
drical boiler,  with  two  four-inch  pipes  around  the  'front  and 
ends,  and  with  one  return-pipe  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
path,  the  front  pipe  being  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  and  supplied  with  one  trou^- 
pipe  in  each  house  for  evaporation.  I  then  built  up  an 
mner  pit  of  4J-inch  brickwork  (the  pii>es  completely  en- 
closing it),  3  feet  high  in  front,  and  4  feet  high  at  the  back 


party  near  the  pal^.  I  laid  a  drain  through  the  centk^  of  tUd 
inner  pit  sloping  t^e  ground  cm  each  side  to  the  diadn,  ttpM 
this  I  made  a  p^ect  dramage  to  the  depth  cf  about  2  w^t^ 
composed  of  such  materials  as  logs  of  wood,  Ae.  I  placed  a 
layer  of  stable-litter  over  the  drainage  to  prevent  tke  so3 
going  down  into  it,  and  I  then  put  on  my  sod,  ccnap^&ei  of 
equal  parts  of  good  rich  loam  and  leaf  mould,  to  the  dejyCh 
of  18  inches  at  the  back,  and  1  foot  towazds  the  front.  On 
this  I  placed  my  pots.  No.  2*8  well  drained,  2  feet  apaH 
along  the  front  and  ba(^.  The  front  pots  were  for  Meiont, 
and  were  filled  with  a  rather  heavy  loam,  but  not  darfey* 
and  the  back  pots  were  for  CucnmbenB,  and  filled  Hiih  a 
mixture  of  one  part  wdl-rotted  leaf  mould,  two  ports  good 
turfy  loam,  and  one  part  good  rotten  dung.  Into  Aese  -pote  I 
put  good  strong  plants  of  Turner's  Gem  and  Wilde's  Orion 
Melons,  and  L^  Kenyon's  Favoorite  and  ^tacnley's  WiAtttf 
Prolific  Cucumbers ;  and  they  were  w-ell  watered,  and  shaded 
when  necessary,  nntfl  wrfl  established. 

I  find  them  succeed  well  in  a  temperature  of  70**  by  night, 
increasing  that  to  80**  by  sun  heat  in  the  day,  well  syring- 
ing them  morning,  afternoon  at  shutting-up  tune,  and  agam 
at  9  o'clock  at  night;  and  at  interval  during  the  day  I 
sprinkle  the  floor  with  a  watering-pot. 

The  plants  were  trained  to  a  wire  trellis  8  indMS  freon 
the  roof,  and  divested  of  all  their  strongest  shoots  t^  thaow 
them  into  a  fruxting  state  and  to  set  a  crop  as  soon  am  pe»» 
sible,  when  they  were  again  piached-in  to  torn  a  new  gr«iifth 
for  a  second  crop,  and  we  rmlt  was  that  from  the  seeoad 
week  in  April  to  the  first  week  in  July  I  eat  a  bandmd 
and  fifty  Cucumbers,  and  ndaeteen  good  Melons,  at  whaeb 
time  I  followed  my  employer  to  another  piaoe,  otherwiels  I 
feel  confident  I  could  have  out  Cucumbers  untfl  Novevber. 

I  think  grrowing  Cucumbers  and  Meloiis  under  sveh  a 
mode  of  tr^tment  with  success  gp!^eatly  depends  upon^  hav- 
ing strong  plants  before  putting  them  into  their  hurge  ptts^ 
and,  after  the  first  batch  of  fruit  is  cut,  top-dressing  with 
rotten  dung  and  a  litl^e  Iomu,  takii^  care  not  to  injure  the 
fleshy  roots,  and  supplying  manure  water  twice  a-week. 

The  lights  of  the  roof  were  made  to  run  past  each  oiAiet,. 
therefore  the  firame  is  comfortably  ventilsted  aad  of  ^msy 
access,  either  at  the  t<^  or  bottom. — ^Thoicas  BasoRD,  €f«r* 
dener  to  T,  Cdoe,  Esq.,  Beimoni  House,  Hendon, 


CEACKmG  OP  THE  APPLE  AND  PEAE. 

The  cracking  of  the  Apple  and  the  blotches  and  scarifloa- 
tions  frequently  observed  on  its  surface  have  been  referred 
to  the  attack  of  fiing^id  growths  or  mildew.  Various  ex- 
amples have  been  cited  where  orchards,  sheltered  from 
prevailing  winds,  have  shown  a  decided  exemption  from 
these  attacks.  In  opposition  to  this  supposed  cause  of 
immunity  it  has  been  asked.  Are  our  orchards  more  exposed 
now  than  they  formerly  were  ?  As  a  general  rule,  we  think 
it  quite  likely  that  they  are,  seeing  f^t  in  all  sections  as 
cultivation  increases  the  forests  are  gradually  thinned  and 
cleared.  The  effects  of  destroying  the  forests  of  a  country 
have  already  been  noted ;  and  we  have  a  partial  reco^pution 
of  the  importance  of  sh^ter  in  the  precept  of  many  mtelli- 
gent  orchardists  who  advocate  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
much  closer  than  has  formerly  been  the  rule,  and  also  in 
the  practice  of  encouraging  the  trees  to  branch  quite  to  the 
surface,  instead  of  traimng  to  a  clear  stem  5  or  6  feet  from 
the  root.  Both  these  expedients  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
rapid  circulation  of  air  through  the  orchard,  and  conse- 
quently are  so  far  a  preventive  against  evaporation  from  the 
soil  as  well  as  from  the  surface  of  the  trees.  Examples  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  a  decided  opinion ;. 
but  so  far  as  they  have  been  noted,  the  prospect  of  greater 
immunity  by  this  mode  of  treatment  is  encouraging. 

The  cracking  of  this  fruit  has  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion, and  various  theories  have  been  advanced  with  reference 
to  the  cause.  For  a  long  period  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
it  was  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  certain  mineral  ingredients 
in  the  soil,  and  various  remedies  based  on  this  assumption 
were  freely  dispensed  and  tried,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
It  is  not  now  doubted  that  it  is  the  result  of  mildew,  and 
that  the  atmosphere,  and  not  the  soil,  is  at  fault.  In  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  that  it  is  governed  by  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, the  fact  may  be  quoted  that  the  Wuito  Doyonno 
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one  of  the  finest  Fears  when  perfect,  rarely  succeeds  in  ex- 
posed localities ;  yet,  when  grown  in  positions  thoroughly 
protected,  it  is  stOl  produced  in  bJI  its  pristine  beauty  and 
excellence.  Beferrinff  to  cases  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
we  have  seen  annual  exhibitions  of  this  fruit  grown  in  the 
built-up  portions  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
most  perfect  of  its  kind,  without  spot  or  blemish,  when  those 
fixmi  trees  growing  in  the  more  exposed  suburbs  invariably 
proTod  defective.  Again,  it  has  been  lately  shown  that, 
DTuited  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  a  fruit-house,  they  attain 
great  perfection ;  and  furtner,  we  have  seen  a  tree,  one  of  a 
row  that  produced  worthless  fruit,  endosed  on  all  sides  by  a 
small  box;,  open  at  top  and  elevated  a  few  inches  above  ike 
soil,  produce  perfect  fruit,  while  tiie  productions  of  the  ad- 
joining trees  were,  as  usual,  cracked  and  worthless.  What- 
ever may  be  allowed  for  protection  in  the  above  cases,  it  is 
veiy  evident  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  soil. — Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (America), 


EABTH  PITS  AND  TUEF  PITS. 

In  answer  to  "  J.  0.  L."  and  other  correspondents,  I  have 
some  larffe  pits  wide  and  deep,  but  they  are  rather  more 
than  earth  pits.  Eor  instance :  I  have  one  some  3  feet  below 
the  ground  level,  1  foot  above  it  in  front,  and  some  3i  feet 
above  it  at  back,  to  allow  of  some  old  wide  sashes  being  laid 
across  from  bac^  to  front.  This  pit  does  almost  for  any- 
thing from  Potatoes  to  late  Cucumbers,  &c.  After  the  hole 
was  dug  out  some  rough  posts  were  driven  in  back  and  fronts 
and  against  these  rough  slabs  and  old  pieces  of  wood  were 
laid,  and  earth  banked  up  against  them  right  up  to  the  top, 
the  earth  being  left  in  a  sloping  position  at  back  and  covered 
over  with  turf,  leavine  about  2  feet  at  top  to  walk  on«  The 
front  was  not  turved  but  finished  with  a  coating  of  tar,  and 
then  sifted  gravel,  to  take  off  the  water.  The  bank  of  earth 
at  back  was  rather  more  than  3  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and 
frilly  2  feet  at  top,  and  was  well  beaten  and  trodden.  Such  a 
place,  as  a  cold  pit,  is  as  secure  as  any  brick  pit.  The 
weight  of  earth  at  back  would  tend  to  press  the  back  wall 
inwards ;  but  this  is  counteracted  by  stout  poles,  at  every 
5  feet  or  so,  being  jammed  in  between  the  posts  in  front  and 
the  posts  at  back. 

Pits  from  6  to  more  feet  in  width  may  be  made  partly  below 
or  wholly  above  the  ground  level  by  a  similar  plan  of  posts 
and  slabs,  and  the  bank  of  earth  will  keep  t&em  secure ; 
but,  properly  speaking,  these  should  be  called  slab  and  earth 
pits.  If  the  outside  banks  are  well  tarred  and  gravelled 
and  a  slope  given  to  them  no  rains  will  pass  through  them, 
and  if  a  slight  covering  of  litter  is  thrown  over  them  no  frost 
will  penetrate  into  the  pit  in  winter. 
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Our  true  earth  pits  are  generally  those  used  only  for  a 
season.  In  fact,  I  make  the  trenches  used  for  my  Celery- 
beds  into  earth  pits.  No.  I  will  show  a  section  of  such  a  pit 
5  feet  wide,  and  both  sides  of  an  equal  height.  This  does 
well  enough  for  protectin|f  hardy  tilings  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  unless  the  protection  is  waterproofSi,  the  plants  might 
be  deluged  in  the  trench.    No.  2  is,  therefore,  generally  the 


mode  I  adopt,  which  is  merely  throwing  most  of  the  earth 
from  the  trench  to  one  side,  and  then,  whatever  the  protect- 
in<?  medium,  the  rains  wUl  mostly  be  thrown  off  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  pit.    When  I  have  made  earth  pits  for  a  continu- 


ance, I  have  made  the  walls  sloped,  as  in  No.  3,  and  then  they 
would  stand  for  several  years.    I  once  had  such  a  pit  made 
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above  the  ground  level,  as  in  4,  that  it  grieved  me  afterwards 
to  destroy.  It  was  2\  feet  at  back  and  15  inches  in  front, 
formed  of  clay  and  earth ;  the  clay,  kept  chiefly  next  the 
inside,  well  rammed,  and  when  finished  smoothed  with  a 
£ftce  like  plaster,  and  then  covered  with  a  thick  brush  of 
lime  and  sluup  sand,  which  from  its  reflection  of  heat  kept 
the  day  from  cracking.  Unless  for  temporary  purposes,  all 
pits  of  earth  or  turf  are  best  made  above  the  ground  level, 
as  then  there  is  less  danger  of  plants  damping.  Diyness 
wUl  also  be  insui'ed  by  having  small  drain-tiles  at  every  6  feet 
through  the  front  wall  into  the  pathway. 


No.  4  Is  a  section  of  simple  turf  pits,  which  have  been 
almost  constantly  in  use  for  many  years.  The  pit  is 
about  5  feet  wide  inside  measure.  The  walls,  about  3  feet 
and  \\  foot  respectively,  are  about  1  foot  wide,  -formed  of 
layers  of  turf  with  soil  between  them,  then  boaiked-up  with 
earth  and  covered  with  turf.  These  turf  walls  hardly  ever 
get  wet,  however  wet  the  weather.  As  above  stated,  some 
of  these  pits  are  almost  constantly  in  use.  In  wint<ff  they 
come  in  for  Endive,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers ;  in  spring  for 
bedding  plants.  Potatoes,  &c. ;  and  in  summer  they  have 
been  used  for  sowing  seeds,  for  Cucumbers,  Love  Apjdes, 
and  salads.  I  should  prefer  wooden  shutters  in  winter.  I 
generally  use  straw  covers,  or  sometimes  hurdles",  drawn 
thick  with  evergreens.  For  bedding  plants  I  prefer  cfdico 
if  I  can  get  it,  wide  enough  for  the  width  of  the  pit,  a 
piece  some  30  feet  in  length  being  fastened  to  two  poles  and 
the  calico  having  short  strings  sewed  on  along  the  sides  at 
every  4  feet,  opposite  to  each  other,  which  strings  fastened 
to  wooden  pins  in  the  bank  keep  tlie  calico  as  tight  as  an 
open  umbrella.  I  have  turned  out  bedding  plants,  watered 
them  at  bottom,  kept  dry  soil  for  the  surface,  stretched  the 
calico,  and  scarcely  taken  it  off  again  until  to  thoroughly 
harden-off  the  plants  before  plantuig  in  the  open  grouniL 
In  severe  nights  a  little  straw,  or  stniw  covers  or  everffreen 
boughs,  had  to  be  laid  over  the  calico.  The  calico  womd  be 
of  little  use  in  winter.  As  hinted  above,  wooden  covers,  as- 
phalt covers — ^anything  waterproof— are  best  in  winter,  to  be 
taken  off  in  fine  days,  and  propped  up  in  days  not  so  fine 
with  notched  sticks.  I  have  chiefly  stniw  covers  whidi  may 
be  propped  up  in  the  same  way.  I  commend  the  No.  4  form 
to  "  J.  C.  L.,"  as  the  most  nseftd. 

If  tbere  were  posts  and  slabs  for  the  sides  the  whole  of 
the  rest  might  be  rammed  earth,  made  smooth,  painted  with 
tar,  and  road  drift  thrown  over  it. 

No  earth  pit  alone  will  stand  with  straight  inside  walls. 
Turf  will  stand  pretty  erect  for  many  years.  Sometimes  I 
lay  glass  sashes  for  frames  over  such  pits ;  but  then  I  lay 
poles  lengthwise  on  the  turf  for  the  ends  of  the  sashes  to 
rest  on. 

As  to  Trentham  flower  garden,  page  434,  the  whole  width 
being  210  feet,  the  half  width  from  the  middle  of  the  centre 
walk  will  be  110  feet,  which  will  give  dose  on  2  feet  to  the 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  1  inch  will  be  20  feet. 
"  J.  0.  L."  may,  therefore,  make  a  scale  for  himselfl 

The  easiest  way  to  lay  down  such  intricate  figures  as  those 
in  the  centre,  is  by  using  plenty  of  straight  st.ings.  I  myself 
am  too  much  out  of  practice,  to  give  specimens  and  dir  ac- 
tions for  scroll  and  volute  drawing,  but  I  heartily  commend 
the  subject  to  my  coadjutor,  Mr.  Bobson,  who  is  peculiarly 
at  home  in  such  matters.  Perhaps,  also,  some  other  friends 
will  be  glad  to  oblige.  B.  Fish. 
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HOW  TO  HAVE   GOOD    MUSHKOOM    SPAWN 

WITHOUT  BUYING  IT. 

In  the  spring,  in  a  four-light  frame,  I  make  up  a  bed  for 
Cucumbers,  consisting  of  leaves,  and  dung  fresh  from  the 
stable.  To  eight  wheelbarrowsfrd  of  coed  turfy  loam  I 
add  four  of  soil  and  droppings  from  my  old  Mushi'oom-beds, 
in  which  is  some  spawn ;  I  well  mix  the  whole  together,  put 
it  on  the  top,  and  plant  my  Cucumbers  in  it.  The  heat  from 
the  dung  and  leaves  causes  the  spawn  to  run,  and  in  five  or 
six  weeks  the  bed  is  full  and  Mushrooms  appear.  I  never 
found  that  it  iigured  the  Cucumbers,  always  having  a  good 
crop.  When  they  have  done  bearing,  which  will  be  in  Sep- 
tember, I  throw  them  away,  and  fill  the  frame  with  beddmg 
plants,  which  remain  there  till  I  want  to  spawn  my  first  bed ; 
I  then  remove  them,  get  a  fork,  push  it  into  the  bed,  and 
turn  up  a  forkfril  of  Mushroom  spawn,  such  as  you  do  not 
see  eveiy  day.  With  this  I  spawn  my  beds,  and  never  £ail 
in  having  a  good  crop  of  Mushrooms. — Ionobamus. 


HYDEANGEAS  PALE  BLUE  WITHOUT 
ARTIFICIAL  APPLICATIONS. 

I  HAvi  read  in  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticultube  some 
remarks  about  Hydrangeas,  and  amongst  others  those  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Shearer,  of  Tester  Gardens,  who  very  kindly 
offers  to  analyse  small  portions  of  soil  should  any  person 
send  some  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Chemistry  is  of  viuuable 
assistance  to  gardeners  in  many  respects ;  and  should  it  only 
settle  this  long-pending  and  much-vexed  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  Hydrangea  flowers  turning  blue,  it  will  certainly 
have  rendered  a  very  great  service.  I  have  for  years,  every 
now  and  then,  heard  of  first  one  person  and  then  another 
who  had  succeeded  in  making  Hydrangeas  produce  blue  or 
pale  blue  flowers  for  one  year,  but  could  not  do  so  the  next. 

About  flfteen  years  ago  I  went  to  live  in  Cornwall,  and 
dose  to  its  south  coast,  where  in  general  the  seasons  are 
much  milder  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  south  of 
England.  In  the  shrubberies  and  home  plantations  there 
a  good  many  Hydrangeas  were  planted.  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  so  many  planted  about,  having  gone  frx>m 
London  where  they  cannot  live  out  of  doors  over  winter, 
and  likewise  at  the  size  which  many  of  these  plants  had 
attained.  The  Hydrangeas  generally  produced  that  most- 
coveted  colour  blue,  about  wUch  so  much  has  been  written 
from  time  to  time.  One  portion  of  the  grounds  produced 
these  pale  blue  flowers  in  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
part.  This  part  was  under  very  large  trees,  prindpaUy  Silver 
Firs,  and  some  of  these  were  indeed  noble  specimens  of  their 
kind,  being,  at  about  18  inches  above  the  ground,  from  14  to 
16  feet  round  the  trunk,  and  as  straight  as  they  could  be 
grown.  The  Hydrangeas  seemed  quite  at  home.  Some  of 
them  had  attained  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  and  were  from 


6  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  forming  quite  a  bush.  The  soil  was 
for  the  most  part  a  rich  loam,  somewhat  inclining  in  places 
to  a  bri^k  earth.  The  subsoil  was  generally  composed  of  a 
small  friable  sort  of  slaty  stone,  having  in  it  a  kind  of 
material  approaching  a  clay,  always  commanding  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  never  suffering  much  from  very  dry  weather. 

As  I  have  afready  stated,  under  these  high  trees  and 
well-sheltered  amongst  shrubs,  the  Hydrangeas  grew  in 
the  greatest  luxturiance.  I  have  often  seen  a  plant  pro- 
duce from  twenty  to  thirty  large  heads  of  bloom,  quite  a 
ball  shape  over  the  top,  and  from  8  inches  up  to  1  foot  in 
diameter.  Some  of  ike  larger  bushes  would  produce  flfty 
or  sixty  heads  of  bloom,  but  it  took  an  old  plant  which  had 
not  been  izvjured  for  years  to  yield  so  large  a  number.  I 
always  observed  they  came  of  the  prettiest  and  most  de- 
sirable colour  where  they  ezgoyed  the  most  shade  under  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  On  the  south  side,  and  otherwise  where 
exposed  to  the  frill  influence  of  the  sun,  they  sometimes 
yielded  heads  of  bloom  of  a  creamy  dirty  white,  anything 
but  pleasing  to  see ;  and  of  course  their  foliage,  instead  of 
being  of  a  light  green  as  it  was  where  well  shaded,  was 
v^  nearly  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the  flowers. 

The  length  of  time  which  these  kept  in  flower  was  a  matter 
of  great  consideration,  and  especially  so  when  their  bloom- 
ing period  included  some  of  the  dullest  months  in  the  year. 
Some  would  show  flower  by  the  end  of  July ;  but  from  the 
middle  of  August  all  through  the  autumn,  as  there  is  seldom 
frost  there  to  hurt  anything  tender  until  after  Christmas, 
those  under  trees  would,  in  many  instances,  keep  in  toler- 
ably good  condition  up  to  Christmas. 

I  often  made  use  of  the  heads  of  bloom  to  mix  amongst 
evergreens  in  decorations  at  Christmas  and  on  other  occa- 
sions. Visitors  in  the  autumn  generally  admired  them  very 
much,  remarking  that  they  seldom  saw  any  of  so  decided 
and  pleasing  a  colour,  and  certainly  never  so  many  at  one 
time.  I  never  knew  frost  there  severe  enough  to  ii\jure  the 
Hydrangeas  in  the  plantations  during  winter,  as  the  plants 
wOl  withstand  a  few  degrees  of  frost  without  receiving  any 
inj^JT- — ^*  Bawson. 


ToDMOBDEN  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. —  Meeting,  February 
1st,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  noticable 
among  Ferns  exhibited : — The  beautifrd  Adiantum  capillus- 
Yeneris  rotundatnm,  and  an  admirably  crested  variety  of 
Polystichtmi  aculeatum,  both  Ferns  having  been  recently 
gathered  in  Devonshire  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Secretary 
— Mr.  J.  Dadds.  The  Yice-Presiaent  announced  that  he 
had  within  the  last  fortnight  the  good  fortune  to  discover, 
near  Todmorden,  a  Moss  which  previously  he  had  not  pre- 
sumed to  inhabit  our  valley;  the  Moss  in  question  is  Dicranum 
Schreberianum.  Mr.  NoweU  thought  he  had  at  least "  sought 
up  "  this  neighbourhood ;  but  the  Yioe-President  was  mis- 
taken. 
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The  highest  readicg  of  the  barometer  during  the  jear 
was  30.250  inches,  on  February  13th,  at  9  a.m.  ;  wind  E. 
The  lowest  ditto,  28.301  inches,  on  November  2nd,  at  10  p.m.; 
wind  W.     The    highest   temperature   of  the    year    was 


76.0*,  on  July  6th.  The  lowest  ditto,  27.C^,  on  January 
10th  and  Mardi  14th.  The  greatest  rainfall  in  twenty- 
fotu*  hours  was  2.62  inches,  on  January  Ist,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  falling  was  7  hours  and  30  minutes. — J.  Dunn. 
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WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDSN. 

The  severe  frost  which  set  Ib  hist  week  in  a  great  mea- 
Bore  suspended  gardening  operations,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  what  is  now  directed  to  be  done  will  depend  on  the 
weather  which  may  follow  the  thaw.  Cahbcujes,  a  bed  of 
Early  York  may  be  sown  on  a  warm  border.  Brood  Beans, 
this  is  a  good  time  to  plant  a  good  breadth  of  them,  they 
will  produce  a  gre&ter  weight  if  planted  now  than  at  a  later 
period.  Dvoarf  Kidney  Becmst  sow  a  few  Fulmer's,  Negro,  or 
Early  White  Dwarf  in  boxes  for  planting  out.  Peas,  earth- 
up  early  sowings,  and  sow  for  principal  crops.  See  that  the 
l^d  for  Carrots,  Onions,  and  other  keeping  root-crops  is 
well  bought,  and,  if  possible,  trenched.  Parsnips,  tMs  is 
also  an  excellent  lime  to  put  in  a  good  breadth  of  these  in 
ground  deeply  trenched  with  the  manure  at  the  bottom ;  it 
is  a  very  useful  vegetable,  and  none  pays  better  for  extra 
care  in  cultivation.  Potatoes,  a  few  early  sorts  may  now  be 
planted  on  a  warm  south  border.  Spinach,  run  the  hoe 
through  the  Winter  Spinach  as  soon  as  t&e  ground  is  mellow, 
and  pick  away  all  decayed  leaves  and  w^ds.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  becomes  mellow  let  all  the  ooming-on  crops 
have  a  thorough  hoeing  or  surface-stirring.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  at  this  period.  Let  it,  however,  not  be 
done  until  the  ground  is  somewhat  dry. 

FIiOWBB  OABDBK. 

When  planting  biennials  and  perennials  the  object  should 
be  to  have  as  much  vadety  of  colour  and  succession  in  the 
borders  throughout  the  season  as  possible,  arranging  the 
plants  for  a  stnking  effect  by  contrasting  the  colours,  those 
plants  which  are  smalleet  being  in  front  or  nearest  the  eye, 
and  the  others  rising  in  height  and  massiveness  as  they 
reo^e  from  it.  Flowers  to  be  chosen  which  wiU  be  beauti- 
ful when  in  bloom,  however  common,  and  which  will  bloom 
at  the  particular  seasons  required.  A  pleasing  effect 
may  also  be  produced  by  mixing  the  beet  annuals  and 
sowing  them  thinly,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  on  the 
borders.  A  selection  of  each  sort  most  suitable  as  to  colour 
and  height  for  the  'Situation  can  be  made,  but  a  discrimi- 
nating eye  is  necessary  when  hoeing  or  weeding  amongst 
them.  A  little  rockwork  made  to  hide  unsightly,  or  to 
harmoaise  with  surrounding,  objects  may  be  introduced  in 
many  places^  and  planted  now.  Simple  outlines,  and  sur- 
fitces  not  too  much  broken,  are  preferable  to  the  imitations 
of  hills  with  high  narrow  peaks  and  fantastic  forms  tiiat  are 
seen  in  some  parte  of  the  country  where  stones  abound. 
Many  of  the  common  hardy  plants,  such  as  Wallflowers, 
Indiaii  Pinks,  Alyssum,  Aubrietia,  Cerastium,  Ferns,  Fra- 
garia,  Geum,  &c.,  aro  suitable,  some  to  be  disposed  in  the 
recesses  and  others  in  the  more  prominent  parts,  according 
to  their  natural  habits  of  growing  in  the  sunshine  or  shade. 
As  soon  as  an  c^portunity  occurs  of  planting  Euiunculuses 
get  them  in,  as  it  is  probable,  now  that  the  frost  has  gone, 
we  may  have  some  heavy  rains,  and  after  the  last  week  in 
this  month  they  wiU  be  better  in  the  ground  than  out  of  it. 
Complete  all  new  work  and  improvements  which  have  been 
retaraed  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

FEUIT  GAEDEN. 

Proceed  with  pruning  and  nailing  when  not  too  cold  for 
these  operations.  If  any  planting  still  remains  to  be  done 
let  it  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  a  fit  state  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  induce  by  rich 
manure  uie  production  of  gross,  long-jointed  wood  in  any 
stage  of  the  existence  of  a  fruit  tree.  Wood  of  that  descrip- 
tion never  becomes  thoroughly  ripened,  and  with  Peaches, 
Apricots,  and  other  stone  fruits  gum,  canker,  and  premature 
death  are  frequently  the  results.  Ground  intended  for  fruit 
trees  should  be  efficiently  drained  and  then  trenched  to  the 
depth  of  2  feet,  and  if  the  natural  soil  is  found  to  be  too 
poor  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  turfy  loam  should  be  added. 

8T0VE. 

Increase  atmospheric  moisture  in  proportion  to  heat  and 
light.  Look  sharp  after  insects,  the  snails  are  fond  of  the 
young  buds  of  Orohids,  &c.,  at  this  time.  Some  early  Achi- 
menes.  Gloxinias,  &c.,  to  be  set  to  work.  The  Gloxinias  to 
have  the  earth  shaken  from  the  bulbs,  and  to  be  repotted  in 
a  mixture  of  half-decayed  vegetable  mould,  and  half  good  rich 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sand  or  charcoal.  In 
planting  press  the  roots  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 


and  give  no  water  for  some  time.  When  potted  place  whei« 
the  temperature  is  about  60^,  and  give  them  a  Uttle  water 
when  they  b^in  to  grow,  the  supply  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased as  they  advance  in  gromh.  In  IV&y,  when  in 
flower  they  should  be  removed  to  the  conservatory.  They 
are  readily  increased  by  seeds  and  cuttings.  Begonias 
being  of  free  growth  and  delighting  in  fresh  soil,  equal 
portions  of  sandy  loam  and  lea?  mould,  it  is  necessary  to 
repot  them  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year — viz.,  February  and 
August,  as  a  general  rule;  but  exceptions  must  be  made 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  plants,  as  when  the  roots 
become  cramped  or  matted  in  the  pot  an  ii\jury  is  inflicted 
on  the  whole  system  of  the  plant.  The  knife  to  be  used 
cautiously  except  with  the  tul-growing  sorts.  Plenty  of 
water  to  be  given  during  the  g^^owing  season. 

aBBXNHOUSa  AND  CON8EBVATOBT. 

The  sun  will  now  be  getting  more  powerful,  when  plants 
will  require  more  attention  in  watering:  therefose,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  over  them  frequently  to  see  that  no  plant 
is  suffering  for  want  of  it.  In  dull  weather  little  or  no 
water  will  be  required.  Scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums 
which  were  taken  up  firom  the  beds  in  the  autumn  should 
now  be  placed  in  heat  to  start  f^em  into  growth.  Herbaceous 
Calceolmas  to  be  put  in  their  blooming-pots  and  pushed 
along  in  a  fi^entle  heat,  keeping  them  free  from  insects  until 
they  show  bloom  in  April,  after  which  they  must  be  grown 
in  a  cool  airy  place  to  prevent  the  flower-stems  from  becom- 
ing too  much  drawn.  It  is  advisable  to  give  all  the  air 
possible  to  the  plants  by  day  unless  cold  cutting  winds 
prevail*  and  to  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon.  In  frosty 
weather  when  flres  are  required  the  soil  in  the  pots,  especially 
over  the  flues  or  hot-water  pipes,  is  soon  dried  up,  when 
frequent  waterings  are  necessaxy.  The  water  to  be  kept 
in  the  house  during  the  night  and  given  to  the  plants  in 
the  morning.  All  soils  intended  for  potting  purposes  to 
be  removed  under  covexv  after  having  been  exposed  to  the 
pulverising  influence  of  the  late  frost,  before  the  rains  that 
generally  occur  at  this  season  shall  have  saturated  them  and 
made  them  unfit  for  potting  purposes.  W.  Kbane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OAJU9EK. 

The  frost  having  again  set  in  severe,  there  hoe  beea  little 
work  out  of  doors  except  r^dngtree  leaves  where  there  was 
no  snow,  wheeling  dung  and  earth  on  to  spare  ground, 
giving  a  dressing  of  the  former  to  Asparagus-beds,  covering 
up  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights  after  the  ground  was 
fixated,  and  allowing  the  covering  to  remain  several  days 
though  sunny-  Protecting  and  yet  giving  all  l^e  air  and 
light  the  weather  would  permit  to  Asparagus,  Badishes,  and 
Potatoes  under  glass,  and  ke^nng  up  a  good  sucoes8i<m  of 
Mushrooms,  Ehubarb,  and  Sea-kale.  Protecting  PotatoM, 
&c.,  for  use  from  frost,  and  also  protecting  Celery,  and 
placing  some  evergreen  boughs  as  the  only  uung  we  could 
get,  over  and  amongst  Broccoli.  Have  delayed  sowing  Peas 
in  pots,  boxes,  turf,  &c.,  until  the  frost  shall  have  gone,  and 
because  we  have  hardly  a  place  to  put  them  in.  Put  up  a 
bed  that  when  warm  enougn  will  come  in  for  Cucumbers. 

FBUIT  GABDEK. 

The  frost  being  so  severe,  stuck  some  laurel  boughs 
among  Strawberries  in  the  open  ground;  also,  placed  some 
among  the  branches  of  Peach  and  Apricot  trees,  which  will 
alike  keep  the  frost  from  ii^juring  them  much»  and  prevent 
their  being  roasted  on  such  a  bright  day  as  Wednesday, 
after  such  a  frost  the  night  before.  Stuck,  also,  some 
branches  among  rather  tender  Boees,  and  against  Tea  Boses 
on  walls.  Shut  up  the  orchard-house  at  night,  but  (n>ened 
it  as  soon  as  it  rose  above  freezing,  the  great  point  as 
to  success  where  there  is  no  artifloud  heat  being  to  keep 
the  trees  as  late  as  possible.  Some  keen  amateurs  were 
telling  us  a  fortnight  ago  that  their  trees  were  coming  into 
bloom,  and  there  was  no  little  quizzing  about  the  old  slow 
coaches.  WeU,  unless  they  had  some  improvised  stoves  or 
basins  of  charcoal*  we  woidd  rather  be  the  slow  coach  than 
the  fsi^t  one.  In  our  orchard-house  at  daybreak  on  Wednes- 
day it  was  11^  below  the  freezing-point,  but  as  the  air  was 
still  and  dry,  and  the  buds  but  slightly  swelled,  we  ap- 
prehend no  danger.    We  have  seen  no  trace  as  yet  of  our 
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enemy  the  brown  1>eetle  after  the  second  smoking,  in  which 
we  nsed  a  quarter  of  a  poond  of  shag  tobacco  aJong  with 
the  laurel  iMives. 

We  notice  that  the  farmers  are  to  have  malt  duty  free  for 
cattle-feeding,  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  gardener  ^onld 
not  have  tobacco  duty  free  for  the  destmction  of  his  enemies. 
It  wonld  be  easy  to  mix  it  with  something  so  that  no  lover  of 
the  weed  wonld  ever  be  able  to  smoke  it  if  he  tried.  Of  all 
means  for  destroying  insects  none  beats  tobacco  when  pnre, 
either  as  snuff  or  smoke,  provided  the  latter  is  not  too 
strong  and  not  presented  hot,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  tobacco  paper  and  other  means  we  resort  to  merely 
on  the  score  of  che^ness.  Let  the  gardener  get  good 
tobacco,  shag  or  roll,  without  duty,  and  most  other  assistants 
in  vermin-kuling  would  be  but  little  used. 

Brushed  over  the  blossoms  of  Peadiies  and  Strawberries 
in  bloom  to  help  to  set  them.  Gave  less  air  during  the  day 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  cold,  but  let  the  fire  out  when 
sunny,  so  that  much  air  was  not  necessary ;  and,  also,  let  all 
the  houses  beginning  to  move  fall  lower  than  usual  at  night, 
so  that  less  tire  might  be  necessary.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  dung  as  yet  to  go  on  with  Melon-frames,  &c.  Pines 
in  dung-frames  and  pite  should  be  well  banked  up  to  the 
top  with  litter,  which  will  secure  a  nice  atmospheric  tem- 
perature inside  without  too  much  bottom  heat  or  too  much 
vapour.  Where  fire  heat  is  used  for  top  and  bottom  heat, 
some  of  the  forwardest  successions  will  require  potting  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  fine.  Soil,  meanwhile,  should  be 
taken  into  a  warm  shed  if  possible  where  there  is  a  furnace, 
so  that  it  may  be  nicely  aired  and  warmed  before  being 
used.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  top  spit  of  2  inches  or  so 
of  fibiy  loam,  made  dry  and  kept  dry  in  a  stack  for  a  twelve- 
month before  use,  and  then  cut  down  and  not  too  much 
broken.  Though  a  Pine  plant  does  not  show  sudden  checks 
at  once,  there  is  no  plant  more  sensitive  either  as  to  its 
roots  or  leaves. 

OBNAMENTAL  DEPABTMENT. 

Stuck  a  few  laurel  twigs  among  tender  Boses.    Wheeled 
some  half-rotten  leaves  on  beds,  which  was  pretty  well  all  we 
could  do  through  snow  and  frost  out  of  doors.    Potted  some 
Pelargoniums.    Shook  the  earth  from  Lantanas,  and  gave 
them  smaller  pots.    Placed  Fuchsias  in  a  shed  behind  con- 
servatory.   Examined  Dahlia  roots  to  see  if  all  were  safe, 
old  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c.    Would  like  the  weather  to  be 
more  settled  before  potting  any  hardwooded  plants,  as  it  is 
always  advisable  to  give  a  little  extra  stimulus  after  potting. 
Winter-blooming  Heaths  now  finished  flowering  may  be 
pruned  according  to  their  sorts ;  the  free-growing  ones,  as 
liyemalis  and  Wilmoreana,  Ac.,  being  cut  pretty  freely  back, 
and  such  plants  should  be  set  by  themselves,  and  kept 
rather  dose  until  they  begin  to  break,  and  not  soaked  too 
much  with  water.    Camellias  will  want  a  great  deal  of  water 
if  much  fire  heat  is  used.    In  such  cold  weather  a  green- 
house will  be  better  at  40«*  at  night  than  at  50^  as,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  air  is  apt  to  become  too  dry.    The  health  of 
the  plants  will  much  depend,  if  the  day  is  sunny,  on  giving 
air  early  rather  than  in  great  quantity  :  hence  stove  plants 
have  had  little  air,  and  little  shifting  of  pots  has  yet  been 
done  among  them.  Except  our  late  vinery  and  orchard-house, 
we  have  not  a  bit  of  glass  that  is  not  crammed  with  plants. 
For  instance :  our  vinery  starting  has  the  floor  covered,  the 
stage  covered,  a  foot  left  for  psShs,  and  shelves  back  and 
front,  and  shelves  suspended  from  the  roof  besides ;  and 
that  will  ere  long  be  the  case  with  every  house  and  frame. 
When  shall  we  ever  see  the  day  when  a  house  shaJl  be  kept 
to  one  purpose  and  one  crop  only?    This  bedding  system 
has  been  a  rare  rod  for  the  gardener's  back  and  one  of  his 
own  making.    In  all  forcing-pits,  to  bring  forward  flowers  it 
will  be  better  to  cover  a  UtUe,  instead  of  using  too  much 
fire  heat.    In  an  emergency  a  bundle  or  two  of  wheat  straw 
is  a  capital  thing  laid  thickly  over  the  gla^  and  it  can  be 
easily  taken  up  and  tied  in  straight  bundles  for  future  use. 

FROSTED   PLANTS. 

We  have  several  inquiries  on  this  subject  as  respects 
bedding  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  would  merely  say  that 
the  drier  the  soil  and  the  foliage,  so  as  to  be  sate,  the  less 
likely  will  they  be  to  be  frosted.  When  in  that  condition  a 
couple  of  degrees  of  frost  will  rarely  ii^ure  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  &c,,  if  due  caution  is  observed  afterwards  to 


thaw  them  by  degrees,  and  let  light  on  them  gradually. 
When  considerably  frosted  and  these  means  will  not  cure 
them,  it  is  best  to  throw  all  away  at  once.  A  number  of 
years  ago,  in  order  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden 
as  long  as  possible,  if  we  wished  to  save  a  few  Geraniums 
we  generally  let  them  stand  till  November,  and  did  not  mind 
though  the  leaves  were  several  times  crusted  with  frost,  rao- 
vided  the  base  of  the  stems  seemed  hard  and  all  right.  JBut 
as  a  rule  we  found  a  good  number  of  these  plants,  however 
treated,  used  to  die  in  the  winter ;  and  we  venly  believe  that 
one  reason  why  so  many  £eu1  to  keep  old  plants  of  Scarlet 
Geraniums  over  the  winter  is  owing  to  the  fiact  that  they 
have  been  frosted  before  taking  up.  We  find  it  is  safer 
to  take  up  these  plants  in  October  before  they  have  been 
frosted  at  all,  and  by  that  time  a  week  or  two  will  make 
little  dijQference  in  the  general  effect. 

But  now  as  to  plants  frosted  at  present.  We  think  it  is 
no  more  than  right  to  give  the  result  of  practice,  be  it 
favourable  or  unfavourable.  In  fact,  a  mischance  rightly 
used  is  as  instructive  often  as  a  success.  Well,  firom  causes 
which  we  need  not  allude  to,  the  frost  penetrated  into  one 
of  our  places  on  last  Tuesday  morning.  Many  of  the 
plants  had  been  watered  recently.  At  daybreak  the  glass 
inside  indicated  4^  below  fre^dng,  and  some  of  the  pots  were 
sticking  to  the  shelves.  The  firat  thing  done  wais  to  put  a 
fire  on,  and  to  raise  the  temperature  gradually  above  the 
freezing-point.  Wbilst  this  was  being  accomplished  the 
plants  were  syringed  overhead  with  wat^  as  cold  as  it  could 
be  had  under  the  ice.  In  half  an  hour  another  syringing 
was  given.  In  less  than  an  hour,  owing  to  the  cold  water 
and  ^e  rise  in  the  temperature  combined,  the  frost  was 
drawn  out  of  the  leaves;  and  on  many  of  the  Cineraria 
leaves  there  were  swimming  plates  of  ice,  which  were  be- 
tween the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  and  a  shilling,  but  which 
soon  melted.  Fortunately,  though  tue  sun  appeared  the 
rays  were  inoperative,  owing  to  a  deep  red  haze  of  vapour 
round  it,  untU  near  midday,  so  that  no  shading  was  wanted, 
as  by  that  time  the  whole  of  the  plants,  with  the  exception 
of  a  dozen  of  leaves  or  so,  bore  no  trace  of  the  mischance. 
If  such  plants  had  been  in  a  cold  pit  we  would  not  have 
uncover(xi  for  a  day  or  two,  or  even  longer,  if  the  internal 
temperature  did  not  rise  to  from  85^  to  40**.  In  such  a 
case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  using  cold  water.  The 
great  danger  in  such  a  case  is  too  rapid  thawing,  and  too 
sudden  exposure  to  light.  We  should  t^iink  that  if  such 
plants  as  Cinerarias  and  Pelargoniums  had  from  5^  to  10^ 
of  frost,  no  means  would  be  avaUable  for  their  recovery. 

We  may  state  here  what  we  have  forgotten  to  mention 
under  orchard-houses — that  as  a  precaution  against  insects, 
when  we  expected  the  frost  not  to  exceed  from  2^  to  4^,  we 
have  syringed  the  trees,  and  left  the  house  open  that  the 
water  might  freeze  on  the  trees.  Of  course  that  would  not 
be  advisable  at  any  time  when  the  frost  was  from  5^  to  10^, 
and  would  be  particularly  unsuitable  after  the  buds  were 
swelling  and  opening.  The  drier  the  place  then  the  better, 
and  the  closer  in  proportion  as  the  frost  is  more  severe. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  presented  as  to  the  simpUeiiies 
in  the  managing  of  fires  in  stoves,  flues,  furnaces  for  boilers> 
&.C.,  and,  if  possible,  we  will  meet  these  wishes  ere  long. 
— K.  F. 
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NotwitbstaDding  the  latosoTcre  weuther  there  is  an  ample  rapply  of  out* 
door  Tegcuble*,  auid  especially  of  Savoys,  Coleworts,  ana  rarioiu  kinds  of 
Sprouts.  Heavy  imporuiions  have  also  come  in  of  French  Lettuce,  £adire. 
Carrots,  and  Kadishes.  New  Urapes,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the 
marlcet  wus  noticed  in  last  weeli's  report  are  selling  at  ftom  l&s.  to  SOs. 
per  lb.  Dessert  Apples  consist  of  Court  Pendn-Plat,  Oolden  Knob,  and 
American  Newtown  Pippins;  and  of  Dessert  Pears  almost  the  only  kind 
now  to  be  had  Is  the  Easter  Beurr^.  The  best  Cobs  are  bringing  1$0«.  per 
100  lbs.  Cut  flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Pelargoniums,  CameUias,  Aiskias, 
Cinerarias,  Acacias,  HTaoinths,  Early  Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Kosim,  VioM^ 
Mignonette,  and  Chinese  Primulas. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  We  request  that  no  one  -will  write  priTately  to  the  de- 
paxtmental  writers  of  the  "  Jonnud  of  Hbrtioaltiire, 
Cottage  (hardener,  and  Ootintry  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communioalAons  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed iolely  to  The  EdUor$  ofth$  Jowmal  of  HwrHcul- 
iwre,  S^c,  162,  Fleet  SWeei,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  tiiat  oorrespondents  will  not  mix  up  on  tiie 
same  sheet  ques^ons  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Pouliary  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  oonyeniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
tlian  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B* — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

HsATmo  A  Small  GnaKirHovst  (F.).— Fbr  such  things  as  you  raentlon 
<MM  run  of  the  flue  would  be  suiBolent.  and  suoh  a  fine  vould  heat  three, 
four,  or  six  lights  aa  well  as  one  if  you  only  wanted  a  mild  heat.    There  is 
no  reason,  however,  why  you  should  orerheat  even  one  light     Your  case 
reottinds  us  of  a  poor  fellow  who  was  always  getting  the  wowe  for  ju»t  a 
ain^  glass ;   and  bia  master  told   him   there  was  no  exouse,  tor  if  a 
aingle  giaae  did  so  much  harm  he  should  only  take  half  a  one  or  a  quarter 
of  one  or  none.     Just  so :  If  three  shnvelsfnl  of  cinders  do  so  much 
more  than  ia  wanted,  why  not  try  two  or  one  P  'With  a  close  door  for 
the  ash-pit,  and  with  or  without  a  damper  in  the  flue,  we  would  under- 
taka  to  have  Just  aa  mueh  heat  aa  wanted  and  nothing  noore.    HowcTer, 
yon  could  hardly  expeet  to  have  enough  of  beat  for  early  propsgeting  and 
growing  such  plants  as  you  name  in  one  light.    If  you  extend  a  light  or 
two  more,  we  would  not  extend  the  flue  fkrtber,  but  leave  the  oroes  at  the 
and  more  expoeed.    We  wotild  then  make  a  chamber  over  the  flue  In  the 
first  light  for  propagating,  by  placing  iron,  slate,  fctone,  or  slabs  across, 
4  or  fl  hiches  above  the  flues.    If  slabs,  let  them  be  a  lltUe  apatt,  and  stuff 
in  belwaen  with  cllnkere  and  stones  to  let  the  heat  up,  and«plunge  in  ashes 
or  sand.    The  chamber  ehould  be  shut  in.  and  hi  scTere  weather  you  might 
have  an  opening  made  into  the  other  diTlsion.    You  could  also  give  more 
air  there.    We  are  speaking  as  if  there  were  no  alterations  in  the  flue.    All 
ftimaces  require  looking  after.    A  spadeful  or  two  of  damp  cinders  placed 
in  suoh  a  hmaee  at  bed  time,  with  the  door  of  the  furnace  and  ash-pit 
door  doae,  and  the  damper  in  the  ohinmey  1  inch,  or  so  as  Just  to  allow 
the  smoke  to  escape,  ought  to  bum  slowly  and  give  out  a  htcle  heat  for  a 
longtime. 

YAxnoATBo  AnABts  {An  Old  i^Nisertft^r).— Your  specimen  cannot  be 
A.  lueida,  for  that  baa  smooth  leaves.  Your  leaf;  apparently,  is  the  common 
A.  alblda. 


GucKBTS  IN  GRKEKaoirass  {J,  B.f  Oon$tant  Reader),^lt  vou  refer  to 
page  101  of  our  Number  for  February  2nd  (No.  149),  yon  will  And  direo- 
tfooa  for  destroying  them. 

Htacinth  B0LB8  (Z.  S.  Jf.).— Your  bulbs  were  not  sufflciently  matured, 
consequently  they  bad  not  a  sufficiency  of  material  stored  in  them  to 
perfect  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  It  ia  an  evil  of  very  general 
recurrence  now,  and  we  attribute  it  to  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  being  OTor- 
hastened  bi  the  previous  summer  fur  the  purpose  of  getting  them  early 
ready  for  tale,  it  having  become  the  fashion— the  unreasonable  fashion— 
to  require  the  bnlbe  for  room  culture,  and  other  modes  of  forcing,  early  in 
September,  and  even  in  August. 

Oaxobn  Flaws  (Jfoy).— We  know  of  no  work  giving  plans  such  as  you 
need.  If  you  require  beds  spread  without  regularity,  why  not  select  the 
shapes  from  the  plans  you  mention,  and  place  them  according  to  your  own 
taste! 

Waltoniam  Casb  (M.  H.  J*.).— The  last  we  heard  of  Mr.  West,  the 
maker,  was  that  he  was  in  bualness  at  Bournemouth,  and  we  know  of  no 
one  else  who  manufsctures  them. 

Chamber  Slofs  (ff.  W.  B.)-— They  are  best  thrown  upon  vacant  plots 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  which  will  be  dug  and  planted  with  Cabbageworts 
during  the  year.  If  used  for  watering  growing  crops,  they  should  be  mixed 
with  at  least  fi/e  times  their  bulk  of  water. 

Camkllia  Buds  Falling  (Jino^Mir).— If  there  Is  the  least  sourness  in 
the  soil,  that  would  destroy  the  roots  or  make  them  inert;  but  as  you 
acknowledge  that  the  soil  may  have  been  dry  for  want  of  water,  we  think 
that  is  the  most  lilcelv  cause  (if  failure.  When  a  Camellia  is  swelling  its 
buds  the  soil  should '  at  all  times  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water. 
Watering  may  be  neces«iary  once  a-week,  but  that  depends  on  ciroam- 
stances,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  soil  in  which  a  Camellia  grows  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  but  should  ut  all  seasons  be  kept  moist. 


Viicis  DC  Von  (j9.).— The  Black  Champion  would  be  better  iM^^ 
a  »o.  1  pot  at  once,  provldtag  good  drainage,  and  employtogamojwjiajy 
Jidi  loam  for  potting.  The  tu  should  be  rather  ^1^^  I'S^'SLi^ 
pot.  It  should  be  potted  with  the  baU  entire.  As  it  is  a  ^^>»^  «^JPJ 
Sottld  be  pruned  tea  length  of  5  feeU  If  it  is  not  longer  tban  6f»rt,  we 
should  not  prune  it  at  alt  for  there  will  be  a  danger  of  tts  "jwl^jif 
pruned  late,  and  it  is  easier  to  rub  off  the  bads  not  wanted,  ar^thsawjJJ 

or  out  off  the  vaeleM  cane  after  growth  has  eommenoed.  The  »<»■"» 
^wSrw^Lr^dcSVousb  sbouldV  potted  into  12-lnch  pots.  p™i«»jj 
the  height  required  as  stems  for  tlie  fh'ure  canes,  and  train  »  y<«n«  ™; 
from  each  to  become  the  fruiting  cane  next  year.  Yon  might  grow  ^ 
ViBM  on  hi  a  grwmbouse  or  curate's  ^nery  until  sudj  toe  wjw  pro- 
posed vinery  be  ready  to  reoei?o  them,  when  they  should  be  planted  to  IM 
border  prepared  for  them. 

BoDOAiKViLLJBA  SPBCI08A  CuLTUBB  iBougainf>iUaia).--l!^\^^^^m, 
as  you  rightly  Judg^  from  the  sublaterals.  Qi^^^f'  '^•^^JJSJrrS 
plant  is  gJowtag,  say  from  now  until  June,  then  diminish  the  wwjT*  m 
keep  the^o<rts?Uh^  thin  and  near^the  gUss.  and  thUi,  wlUl  d^°Jf^^^ 
root^  should  glTC  the  scarlet  bracU  to  August  orJ«eptember  for  which  ^ 
plant  is  noted?  Wo  have  had  It  in  bloom  In  AprU,  July.  "f^'^eK'^ 
eould  not  make  oertatai  of  blooming  it  at  any  parUcular  timo.  -,™  "JS; 
poinU  are  to  obuUiagood  growth,  and  expose  ^^»  •*'<»{»^^*Sl^g: 
possible,  and  to  keep  the  soU  dust  dry  at  the  roots.  This  wlU  mostlyproduee 
flowers,  for  a  wholesome  check  seems  to  be  necessary  for  its  flowering. 

LoBXLXA  8PBCI08A  FOR  Fbbsbmt  Ybab  (C.  B.  -^O'-So**  J^wn  ^T,^ 
to  the  begUmlng  of  March,  placed  to  heat  unUl  the  "«*1^  •^*S 
enough  to  handle,  and  these  hardened  and  V>^'^^^^^  J^^^^^^yf^i- 
boxes  and  grown  on,  will  produce  fine  plan»  by  the  ft"t  week  hj  «»«"»• 
and  if  they  are  then  finally  pUnted  out  they  make  a  fine  d^^pl^  JjiJS^ 
and  until  frost  cuts  them  off.  Cuttings  ttom  old  plania  have  largyr  aoww^ 
are  more  profuse  bloomers,  and  flower  earlier  than  those  'f**'^'™  ■•"*» 
but  plants  from  the  last  answer  weU  for  ordinary  flower-gsrdett  daoorir 
tion. 

ViKBS  AWD  CuCtJMBBBS  TOOBTHER  {A.    ^V  ^O'-CUCnmbttS    Mid    1^ 

require  all  the  light  practicable,  and  must  be  «»'<>'^«>,V'**/i;*Vj?^to 
oni  do  not  shade  the  other.  You  might  devote  one-half  of  «»«>>«»•» 
Cucumbers,  and  the  other  to  Vtoes  to  pots,  placing  the  latter  »»  wf  IJf 
now,  and  commencing  with  a  low  temperature,  and  gradually  i^crjai^g  n^ 
eo  as  to  have  It  6J»  by  the  time  the  Vmee  are  in  leaf.  ^The  temperauna 
may  then  be  raised  to  6&<»,  when  the  Cucumbera  toaX^/***^2:  S 
totroduced  in  pots.  In  this  way  you  might  have  half  a  <*«»«  J™,  » 
pots,  and  devote  a  space  of  9  feet  by  4  to  Cucumbers.  You  must  not 
expect  the  Grapes  to  be  so  flue  as  if  they  were  grown  by  themselvea. 

RosBS,  PoROiwo  (H.  P.).-The  temperature  should  be  60«  at  n%hfe  fora 
forinif  ht,  with  a  rise  of  I0»  to  15«  by  day,  and  abundant  jeng*****"*^  ™ 
heat  may  then  be  tocreased  to  M^  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  U«  by  day  with 
sun  and  plenty  of  air,  admitttog  a  Uttle  of  the  latter  at  night. 

BoovARDTA  TBiPHTLLA  (Hmry  OeddeM),-Yonr  planU  wyld  btowa 
better  it  they  were  a  litUe  older.  Young  plants  grow  mor«  Jban  flaww. 
To  grow  it  well  it  requires  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  though  ttooea 
well  out  of  doors  to  hot  summers,  but  badly  to  colo  or  wet  •••■"**v*' 
moderately  light  loam  and  sandy  peat  In  equal  parte,  is  a  good  compos^ 
addtog  a  littie  sand  if  the  compost  be  deficient  to  that  substane^  tbo 
main  potot  is  to  have  the  plants  far  advanced  for  fiawartog.  ana  weu 
hardened  off  before  they  are  put  out. 

Graftiho  BatiBRi  Dibl  Fear  oh  Bbboamot  {An  OW  «iift*cr»ierj.— 
We  should  prefer  grafttog  on  strong  shoots  of  h«t  year.  You  may  butt  on 
the  present  jaar's  wood,  and  even  graft ;  but  we  advise  you  to  graft  on 
strong  healthy  braachea  of  the  stoca,  and  to  do  it.  as  near  the  alia  u 
Doesible.  You  must  shorten  the  branches  back  to  the  grafts,  eo  as  to  lofoe 
therlstog  sap  toto  them.  The  price  of  the  **FlorUt  and  Fomologift'  to 
Is.  per  month,  or  fkoe  by  post  Is.  Id. 

NiBRBMBBROiA  0RACILI8  rxoM  SxBo  (PsHo).— Weexpecienoe  no  dlflcolfy 
to  ralstog  ihis  plant  from  seed.  Drato  a  pot  wall,  and  fill  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  of  light  loam  and  leaf  mould  to  mual 
Pirts,  and  intermix  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver  sand.  Level  the  surfaoL 
Lid  sow  the  seed,  just  covertog  it  wiih  ^Iver  sand  or  the  awnp^jfiS 
sifted.  Water  slightiy,  and  place  to  a  mUd  hotbed  of  70°  or  74  .  Water 
sparingly,  only  keeping  the  soU  moist,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  kM 
near  the  glass,  and  when  a  couple  of  toches  high,  harden  them  off  gradually^ 
Fot,  when  sufflciently  hardened,  into  small  pots  in  the  same  oomposU* 
befbre.  Keep  doee  for  a  few  days  until  they  reoover  firom  the  cheA 
occasioned  by  pottiug,  then  admit  air  freely,  and  plant  out  after  all  danfftf 
from  frost  Is  past,  eieedlings  usually  flower  to  the  August  or  September 
of  the  year  In  which  tbey  are  sown ;  but  not  unless  the  seed  is  put  to  early. 
They  make  fine  planU  the  second  season,  but  should  be  taken  up  aad 
wtotered  in  the  greenhouse. 

FuoBsiAS,  FoTn»o  (Jfiem).— It  U  best  to  shake  as  much  soil  from  the 
roots  of  old  Fuchsias  as  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  young  fibres  too 
much ;  and  to  potttog  them  they  should  be  put  toto  pots  a  siae  less  than 
those  to  which  they  have  been  growing.  When  they  have  fiUed  the  pots 
with  roots,  shift  them  Into  ethers  a  size  larger,  and  when  these  are  full  oi 
roots  the  plants  will  fiower.  or  you  may  pot  again  to  obtain  larger  speci- 
mens and  a  later  bloom.  The  beginntog  of  March  is  a  good  time  to  repot 
them. 


FuMioATiNO  (iilem).— Employ  as  much  fhag  tobacco  as  will  fill  the  frame 
with  smoke,  but  omit  the  sulphur;  for  no  plant  will  withstand  aniphar 
fumes,  which  are  certain  death  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Brown  paper 
dipped  in  a  feolulion  of  saltpetre,  and  then  dried,  may  be  used,  the  tobaoeo 
being  laid  ihtoly  on  one  side;  then  roll  the  paper  up  loosely  like  a  piece 
of  parchment,  tying  it  with  strtog  in  the  middle  to  keep  it  to  ita  place. 
One,  two,  or  three  of  these  rolls,  aocordtog  to  their  aise  and  the  siae  of 
the  frame,  lighted  at  one  end  and  put  In,  would  till  the  frame  with  smoke 
and  kill  aphis  and  thrips,  but  not  red  spider.  Sulphur  placed  to  basins 
with  a  little  water  over  it,  and  put  in  the  frame  so  that  the  sun  could 
act  upon  it,  is  useful  to  preventtog  attuotcs  both  of  mildew  and  red  spider. 

Vbrbbhas  (J.  Morton).— The  followtag  are  the  correct  names:— lladame 
Jensour,  Paul  'llsenis  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valllere,  and  Faust.  The  three 
former  you  will  have  no  ditfloulty  in  obtaining.  Not  so  Faust,  for  we  do 
not  know  any  catalogue  in  which  it  is ;  and  yet  we  consider  it  one  of  the 
very  finest  to  growth.  Certainly  in  its  oolour  there  is  nothtog  to  beat  It. 
It  was  totroduced  some  years  ago  from  France. 
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POULTKY,  BEE,  and  HOTTBEHOLD  CHSOSICLE. 


THE  DISQUALIFIED  GAME  FOWL  PENS  AT 
BraMINGHAM. 

WxKi  I  to  reinsia  silent  m;  motiveE  fai  bo  doing  niglit 
be  open  to  misconstruction,  after  tJie  really  uneipe^ed  and 
equity  undeserred  impntation  spontaneouBly  caat  opou  my 
good  name  by  Mr.  Smith,  im  hia  letter  ioaerted  in  yonr  Urt 
week's  publication. 

I  distinctly  Btated  a  eimple  Ikct,  the  trnth  of  which  3£t. 
Smith  is  nnable  to  controvert — viz.,  that  the  Game  cocka  in 
the  Birmingham  diaqaaMed  peiu  bore  distinctiwe  marks — 
that  is,  marks  diS'erent  in  formation  to  those  of  their  com- 
petitors. I  should  have  aappoead  my  statement  palpable 
enough  ta  bear  no  occult  construction.  It  certainly  wu 
my  sole  intention  vheD  iFriting,  that  it  should  be  opoi  to 
none  other  Uian  the  expreesion  of  the  one  single  tact  ooa- 
Teyed.  The  suggestion  in  your  last  veek's  paper  I  repudiate 
altogether;  it  emanates  eidusively  from  Mr.  Smith  himaelf, 
it  is  none  of  mine.  I  am  not  aware  that  my  examination  (rf 
the  Game  fowls  m  question  at  Birmingham  (both  on  the 
Monday  momiiiK,  Beveral  hours  belore  the  prise  oaida  were 
taken  down,  and  a  second  time  later  in  the  we«k  by  gaa- 
light,  long  after  such  prizes  were  remoTod),  at  the  eToert 
request  of  many  amateurs  then  present,  and  whom  I  know 
to  move  in  positions  in  sooiety  squally  respectable  as  Mr. 
Smith  or  myself,  had  anytbiug  what^rer  to  do  with  the  "dis- 
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quaEfloaikNM  "  tbftfe  ovwitually  ensued.  I  most,  therefore, 
leave  Hr.  Bimtli  to  i^e  fbll  enjoyment  of  his  own  surmise,  if 
he  really  holds  it  to  be  the  ocnrect  one ;  toirith  these  so-called 
"  Game  fowl  duipntee/'  in  whidi  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  take  so 
actiye  a  part,  I  will  pencmaDy  have  no  ocmneotion  whatever, 
as  it  is  no  business  of  nciBe :  oaaooqnentbr,  it  is  OMdess  of 
Mr.  Smith  thus  se^dng  co  involve  me  in  'tibese  prooeedings. 
Edwabd  Hewitt,  JMen  OMmge,  SforiBbrook,  Birmimfham. 


BELATIVE  ENTEIES. 


POITLTBY  SHOW. 


"  'Tis  a  kmg  laaie  iliat  has  no  tominff."  Some  of  your 
readers,  periiaps,  "Mak  my  yams  are  Wlb  the  long  lane; 
but  having  promised  an  analysis  of  the  Manchester  entries, 
I  can  on^  make  it,  post  it,  aiid  leave  you  to  commit  it  to 
the  tendhv  meraies  of  ikte  ^raste-paper  basket  if  you  think 
the  subject  has  been  mooted  magme  ad  fMmteam. 

Mandiester  has  had  its  fixng — &e  pnae^st  Hliezftl  a&d 
grand  bcgrond  the  hxd^  of  poultry  gfandefor.     Has  the 
result  equalled  the  antMipations  ?    Not  being  there  to  see  I 
cannot  possibly  say.    I  can  only  judge  from  ihe  catalo^e 
and  the  remarks  in  the  poultry  papers.    From  the  catalogue 
I  should  angur  ttiat,  excepting  certain  classes,  it  was  a 
decided  fsdlure.    Firstfy,  in  129  classes  we  have  only  thirty- 
eight  containing  commended  or  highly  ocmmiended  pens, 
excluding  those  obtainisg  prizes.    From  this  I  gather  cither 
that  the  Judges  were  exa^ing,  or  that  birds  of  inferior  quality 
competed.    In  several  dasses  the  birds  exhibited  had  "  no 
merit."    In  nineteen  classoo  there  was  absolutely  no  entry 
at  all,  and  in  1^  saoie  number  only  one  entry,  whilst  in 
eleven  others  onfy  two  entries  were  made.     Forty-nine 
classes,  in  which  tiie  highest  entry  was  two,  would  seem  to 
speak  volumes.     To  me  it  says  that  there  is  sometiiing 
either  in  the  promoters,  the  situation,  the  season,  or  the 
principle  of  the  Show,  which  renders  it  distastefai  to  l^e 
mass  of  exhibitors.    The  first  two  may  be  dismissed,  as  from 
all  vsports  they  are  eminently  satisfiactory.    The  season  has 
been  urged  by  some  of  your  correspondents  as  a  reason  for 
not  entering  at  Maaoheater— the  &ct  that  Christmas  day 
ooourred  in  the  middle  of  the  Show.    It  may  be  the  cause 
of  pa«cify  of  entries,  but  I  cannot  think  it  is ;  for  my  own 
p«rt  I  wcwild  much  sooner  my  fowls  had  a  day's  quiet  in  the 
middle  of  the  Show,  as  would  happen  on  Christanas  day  or 
Sundays,  than  I  would  have  birds  started  from  a  distant 
show  late  on  Friday  evening  or  on  Saturday  morning,  their 
owBtrs  vainly  lookkig  finr  them  on  Saturday,  sending  some 
miles,  peiiiaps,  once  or  oftener,  as  I  have  done  myself  to 
avoid,  if  pOMilde,  that  work  on  the  Sunday ;  and  when  the 
b«xds  do  arrive,  and  you  fetch  them  from  the  station  on  the 
laMcr  day,  some  kiiKl  friend  wonders  that  you  should  so 
desecrate  the  Sabba4;h.    This  point  has  been  noticed  in  your 
columns  before,  and  I  go  hand-in-hand  with  all  those  who 
urge  on  framecs  of  ndea,  Ac^  the  necessity  of  so  arranging 
the  days  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  should  not  be 
unnecessariy  interfered  witii. 

The  principle  erf  this  Show  is  the  last  point,  and,  as  I 
believe,  the  chief  point  which  has  affected  the  entries. 
The  Sheffidd  Show,  which  was  a  failure  in  many  ways, 
e^eeiaUy  to  "sucoessfhl"  exhibitors,  and  the  Manchester 
3h0w,  have  these  two  points  in  common — a  redundancy  of 
ch«Bes,  and  prizes  dependant  on  entries.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  success  is  incompatible  with  the  junction  of  these 
two  prinoiples.  An  abundant  class  list  may  be  tolerably 
filled  when  an  exhibitor  sees  there  are  prizes  to  be  obtained  j 
but  if  the  "prizes  aooosding  to  entries  "  are  to  succeed,  it 
strikes  me  the  dassea  must  be  as  few  as  possible.  At  this 
time  of  year  young  birds  can  often  beat  their  seniors,  and  in 
many  of  the  dasses  they  might  very  advantageously  to  the 
prizete^ers  have  competed  together. 

Few  of  us  like  to  send  our  birds  long  distances  to  find  that 
they  are  awarded  first  jMizes  which  only  amount  to  their 
own  entry  money.  Moreover,  prizes  thus  obtained  place  a 
fiotftious  value  on  the  birds  that  win,  yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  principle  is  feir  and  just.  To  make  it,  however, 
reaQy  palatable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  exhilntcnrs  some 
^tawtieog  appear  necessary.  I  would  suggest  two  plans — 
first,  to  give  a  prize  of  small  value,  say  £1,  and  to  add  to 
it  a  shaie  of  the  entries  untU  that  is  repaid;  if  thfira 


still  more  entrias,  the  whole  then  to  go  to  the  prizes,  but 
not  to  limit  the  prizee  to  the  number  three  as  at  Manchester 
— ^muob  baiter  have  five  or  six.  The  other  plan  I  would 
suggeat  is  to  give  a  certain  prize  for  any  number  of  entries 
umer  five,  to  increase  tiie  prize  or  prizes  for  any  number 
under  tea^  fifteen,  twenty,  &c.  By  the  adoption  of  either 
plan  an  eidiibitiv  would  feel  that  if  these  birds  had  merit,  and 

he  was  the  oxdj  exhibitor,  that  his  prize  would  pay  expenses. 
I  know  not  how  others  feel,  I  answer  for  mysdf.  I  like  my 
hobby  to  be  self-supporting.  This  it  could  not  have  been 
to  theade  exhibitor  in  Chksses  48  and  49,  who  had  his  entiy 
money  returned,  and  all  his  carriage  expenses  on  his  hands, 
yet  your  reporter  says,  these  birds  were  very  good. 

While  on  the  matter  of  carriage  expenses  I  may  add  ray 
teertiraony  to  that  of  one  of  your  contributors  latdy,  that 
the  expenses  of  carnage  by  rail  form  a  serious  item  in  the 
expenaes  of  "  Exhibitors  in  a  Small  Way,"  and  one  deserving 
the  careful  attention  of  secretaries  of  shows. 

But  to  return  to  Manchester.  By  the  peculiarity  of  the 
entries  and  prizes  I  must  conduct  my  analysis  in  another 
form.  I  propose  to  take  the  average  number  of  entries  in 
a  dass  as  Uie  order  of  merit.  'Hie  various  breeds  then  come 
in  the  following  order : — 


Order. 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 


S?udsh 6      ... 

6»iae 31 

HambnTS^* ^ 

nodims 15      ... 


ISmtrUi,    Avmra^e  in  CUui, 

54         9 

140         6} 


5  BnUiniiiB  4 

«  DorkiBff 14 

7  BantaaiB   18 

8  Cr^Te  Coenrs    2 

0  PoUnds 14 

10  ICaUya  4 


98 

64 

IB 

65 

42 

2 

3 

0 


4+ 
4 
4  — 

? 


It  woiild  almost  appear  that  the  Spanish-breeders  had 
sent  each  other  challenges  to  "  meet  at  PlulippL"  This  is 
the  only  Show,  whose  entries  I  have  analysed,  im  whidi  this 
aristocratic  breed  has  made  any  sort  of  approadi  to  the 
head  of  the  list;  but  here  they  head  the  poll  by  a  very  long 
figure,  no  other  breed  coming  anyway  near  them.  This 
curious  anomaly  is  difficult  to  account  for.  The  Game  with 
then:  multiplidty  of  classes  follow  at  a  very  reapectful 
distance ;  Hamburghs,  equally  favoured  as  to  daaaea,  come 
next,  but  far  behind  the  Game ;  indeed,  the  former  with  the 
Cochins,  Brahmas,  and  Dorking  all  come  close  together.  In 
no  other  show  that  I  have  particularly  noticed  has  the 
Dorkiiig  figured  so  low  on  the  scale — ^positively  the  sixth  l 
Bantams  a  long  way  off  from  these ;  Cr^ve  Coeurs  next ; 
then  Polands,  with  fourteen  classes  mustering  only  three 
pens ! !    Malays  with  four  classes — absolutely  none ! ! ! 

It  is  specially  in  breeds  which  muster  indifferently  that 
this  method  of  awai-ding  x>rizes  will  have  a  very  bad  effect, 
and  tend  to  the  positive  cutting  off  of  certain  fowls  which 
every  one  would  regret  to  miss,  s'unply  because  A  reasons — 
**  B  and  C  are  the  only  other  fanciers,  if  they  do  not  send  I 
cannot  pay  my  expenses  if  I  win,"  and  so  A  stops  at 
home.  Considered  thus,  these  shows  on  this  prindple 
would  deteriorate  certain  breeds.  I  trust,  therefore,  that 
if  this  principle  is  to  be  generally  adopted  it  may  be  in  a 
different  form. 

As  a  Brahma-breeder  I  am  delighted  to  find  that, 
examined  by  this  i)eculiar  prize  list,  my  favourites  are  fer 
from  last ;  indeed  I  could  look  towards  the  future  for  my 
pets  without  fear,  but  for  rumours  that  one  hears  that  ihey 
are  to  be  made  "  bu:ds  of  feather,"  and  that  they  are  to  be 
mapped  out  with  a  distinctness  that  would  be  becoming  to 
a  Laced  Bantam  or  Hamburgh,  but  is  wholly  unsuifced  to  a 
breed  which  should  be  noticeable  for  size  and  form  rather 
than  colour.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  with  large 
breeds  that  a  forced  attention  to  colour  has  been  mischievous 
in  effect.  Who  that  is  interested  in  the  Coohin  can  forget 
its  bad  effect  on  that  breed,  and  the  sacrifice  of  noUar  pro- 
perties for  the  sake  of  colour  ?  Indeed  it  may  be  truly  aaid 
that  they  are  only  now  recovering.  I  caimot  but  £ui<gr 
some  enemy  has  suggested  the  idea.  Why  should  the  dack 
or  black  portions  of  me  light  strains  be  restricted  to  hackle, 
tail,  and  fiight  feathers  ?  My  earliest  light  birds  were  from 
the  ohoaoeat  atfains,  and  I  was  wont  to  look  coldly  on  birds, 
the  fluff  of  which  was  not  grey,  if  not  darker.  But  enongh. 
I  enly  desire  to  xaiae  a  voice  of  warning,  feeble  it  mav  be> 
b«t  i'l  iw  n  flBd  inputial  as  I  no  longer  keep  the  light 
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Urili,  ag^tist  tha  tiOlj  or  tnaking  mdonr  tbe  most  impcrteait 

I  have  now  oiriTed  kt  the  end  of  ray  tether  or  my  promise 
«s  regarda  theae  lai^  ahowa.  The  result  of  thia  acrutiny 
m«y  be  briefly  gummed  up  thus :— Firstly,  that  certain 
toeoda  sfe  treated  too  well— viz.,  the  Bpaniah,  Polanda  and 
UalayB.  the  two  latter  breeds  eapecially  so.  At  the  larger 
showa  it  ^ipears  imperatiTe  that  some  alteration  in  amount 
of  ptemiama  should  be  made. 

Secondly,  that  Cochins,  0«me,  and  Hambttrgbs,  by  the 
number  of  claBses  and  the  priiaa  generally  offered,  have 
■nffiaent  justice.  Black  Hambnrgha  have  earned  and  irell 
«npport  a.  clasa  of  their  own.  They  appear  a  naefol  breed, 
out  of  thair  pnri^  I  say  nothing, 

Lastly,  the  Dorking,  althou^  receiTing  larwe  prises  _ 
com^tion,  does  not  obtain  ita  f^  share.  Neither  does 
the  Brahma,  fast  becoming  a  rery  popular  fowl.  At  the 
largM  Shows,  na  Birmingham,  the  Affricoltmal  HaU,  and 
the  Crystal  Palace,  they  deserve  mote  classes  and  mote 
prtees.  The  two  varieties  might  be  separated  in  the  "  oocfc 
and  two  hens  "  classes,  whilst  fresh  elassea  of  •'  two  hens  or 
pullets,"  or  "cock  and  one  hen"  might  ba  added,  and  I 
feel  confident  the  addition  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
show.  At  any  rate,  the  most  impartial  person  must  allow 
that  I  have  sufficiently  proved  that  every  "grand"  poultry 
Bhow  ought  to  have  separate  classes  for  this  most  valuable 
breed.— y.  B.  A.  Z. 
,  P-S-— Since  writing  the  above  it  haa  etmok  me  that  a 
wmpler  plan  of  prizes  on  the  Hanoheeter  principle  might 
be  adopted— that  is,  to  let  the  priaes  berin  with  £1,  adding 
each  entry.  The  visitors  at  a  show  on^t  surely  to  pay  for 
letiiing  more  than  the  feeding  and  attendsnta,  and  a 
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liberal  return  to  the  promoters- they  ought  to  ixw  a  litUe 
to  the  prize  money. — T.  B,  A.  Z, 


MS.  HINDSON  AND  THE  GAME  FOWLS  AT 
BEEMINGHAM. 
reply  to  your  oorroapondent  "  F.,"  I  have  to  state  that 
irDe  man  Pugh  baa  been  my  paid  aervant  for  several  years, 
aa  receipts  in  my  poasession  will  prove;  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  again  asserting  that  the  birds  alleged  to  have  been 
purchased  by  Mr,  Wiffiama  were  my  property;  and  the 
Blook  Bed  bird  which  be  says  I  "borrowed  to  show  in 
1863,"  was  exhibited  by  me,  whan  a  chicken,  in  1868,  and  at 
that  time  I  rehaed  to  sell  hm  for  the  sum  of  X.  ' 

Beyond  this  explanation  I  do  not  at  premnt  pnrpoee 
entering,  aa  it  is  scarcely  likely  any  person  really  desirous 
of  sifting  the  truth  of  the  matter  would  prefer  writing 
under  an  assumed,  when  bis  real,  address  onght  to  redound 
to  his  credit.— JoaBPH  Hindson',  Barton  Home,  Ei-erlon. 


FOUL  BEOOD. 

(Coneludtdfrompaf»  106.) 

Oxflie  second  outbreak  of  themaladylaoughtthetqiinion. 

'  "A  Dkvonbhibi  Bn-csxpEB,"  and  a  soat  oiperienced 

^liariaii  fhend  on  whoae  opinion  I  can  always  place  mucdi 

confldenoe.     The  former  reconimended  me  to  deatroy  every 


ULVEHSTON   POULTEY   SHOW. 

Tms  Show  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Concert  HaU  ™ 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  February  10th  and  11th.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

b  £  BoulUr,  Sbefildd.    Satoiid. 


'"{Bl«kj 

Ulwpool,     HJJlhlyCor.initllded,  T,  H „ 

DoB«iiioi  (ColonreilJ.— FtrM,  C»pt  W.  Horabi, 
}.  RobioioD,  OanUBS.    lUgbl}  Cuanuaded,  J. 


I.  OirUCk 


I..  Blnnliigbim :  W.J 


Seeond,  J.  Dl.™,  Cl.iuin.    HiuhlVcoi 
OamniHidHl.  N.  Huitr,  Flrmsoth  •  T 

HuiB  D«QB»(BilTei-iJ«ncUled).— Flral 
S.  H.sait,  xatbitj.  HifhiT  Coomiu 
■WDdid,  J.  Holiriiioii,  Oanunt ;  J.  Vh 


HiM  E.  A.  AglLouSj,  On*. 


a«  OTBSK  1..1I.I.-.CT  BiMo.— Flr>t.  J.  Dlion,  BradConl.  Bnond.  Hn. 
fl'-iSrir  *?]•"""■'•  "'!'"''  Co-Biomdwl,  w,  A.  0.  JiiDM,  KlrkD/ 
U>Bf3M-,  vr.^agnt'.a.  Bscup;  G.  Unnuird,  Jun..  Biniiinjihsii.' 
RL4Cv.lIeMiBBrtdgc:J.I>iioB,B»d(9rd;  W.KuvfT  "*"■". 

MBitod,  K.  M.  NlchoUfc  Henan. 

BuTuia  (G.niel.-ni*,  T.  KiMbrnm.  PnilaB.  Ou 
Coenkn.  ntu  P[«.Uid.  HliUIr  QmmHided,  It.  N.  St 
WIlwB,  OHDholoei  J.  NDca,  Uucheitcr-  j  Oirlict  I 

Biiniin(AiirDUiM*«iMj,.— Fiiw,  lIl,,K.Cli»rlion.l 
W.  J.  Cop*,  Bsmil^.  Highly  coirimended,  R.  M- 
Ilij>le^JuDjWj.nnrre.iie,rUiorpaol;  B.  ChM«,  Bir 

Domo  (fiB»Bi).— Pint,  T.  Robltnon,  UlTmloo.    Seconi 
y^SL^*'- ,.?'■"'  Conmndwl,  U.  Ucidhtwl,  KraiUU 


H1|liljCsiiiDiiiiJed,u 


Hlmilr  CoitiiH 


XXTRA  PRIZES. 
rJ.-Fint,  J.  FIMcher,  SIdbi 
:,Jim,  BlnslBilwm.    Tbtrd, 


J.  S.  Bails,  raaUaa-lt-ljItt.' 


Stock  in  which  foul  brood  edited;  the  latter  told' 
addition,  that  altbongh  "  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  hia 
own  country,"  still  when  oaoe  I  had  biHy  been  a  sufEsrer 
from  fool  brood  I  would  never  be  entire^  quit  of  it.  In  his 
own  case  (I  may  mention  he  is  no  eiperinientijiat,  but 
thoroagUy  pntctioal.  his  combe  all  fixtures),  he  wonld  have 
been  oat  of  a  stook  long  ago  but  for  buying  in  swMms 
annually.  Now  as  to  the  ttist  advice,  it  wonld  certainly  have 
been  mnch  better  to  have  destroyed  my  stock  as  reoom- 
niendod  by  "A  Dbvossbibb  Bbs-kkcpbs,"  and  saved  my 
feeding.  Still  it  has  not  altt^ether  been  thrown  away, 
I  having  in  one  sense  had  valoe  for  my  mosey  in  being 
thoroughly  oonvinced  of  the  maligmty  of  Htn  diseate.  This 
possibly  may  save  me  from  fnrUier  losses  in  the  time  to 
oonie.  As  to  the  second,  I  sincerofy  hope  my  Mend  may 
prove  a  "fUse  prophet"  so  &r  rb  regards  the  ^nax;  of 
Mr.  Woodbury ;  and  sooner  tJian  be  a  continuoQS  aaServt  as 
my  adviser  haa  been,  and  poaaeas  what  of  all  things  1  would 
moat  dislike^  "a  dwindling  apiary,"  I  am  qnite  prep(D«d 
to  mafce  a  grand  conflagration  of  my  entire  stock  and  whole 
1  appliances  in  nee  daring  the  late  wmaoa  (tor  the  plague 
infection,  as  it  nndoubtodly  is,  oaRSot  sor^  b«  atmo- 
spherical), and  BO  ahake  off  the  disease,  bay  in  »  new  stoc^ 
I  and  commence  be»-keefuiigd<  wmo. 

,  Before  proceeding  to  Uke  a  gteaoe  at  the  eemteoTeray 
generally,  I  must  eoafbas  to  hare  been  mere  nonplnsasd  I^ 
thia  foul-brood  buitoess  tkan  by  anyUring  I  have  met  witb 
I  in  my  ^iarian  eipaienoe.  Ooold  it  be  t^  titwe  intsnat- 
'  ing  insects  which  I  ahnys  deenwd,  if  pn^Mrly  looked  to 
and  tended,  proof  against  diaiuau,  were  to  beoome  the 
victims  of  a  vimlent  malady — bad  enough,  oatamly,  in 
every  individnal  case  to  the  ownsr  of  a  row  <rf'  oanuaaa 
atraw  skepa,  but  fearful  to  cantutupWhi  in  its  nmilta  to  the 
proprietor  proud  of  bis  soientiCc  apiaiy  P  I  all  aloag  wished 
for  the  sake  of  bee-keeping  generally  ttat  Mr.  Lmre's  able 
arguments  were  sonnd;  that  oar  bnAsr  of  Donm  had 
somehow  been  too  eiperimanta];  but  tlwn  titsraware  the 
undonbted  details  of  that  brother'a  painiU  <upwisaoe,  not 
lightly  to  be  explained  away  by  any  imtmat  of  phsosible 

Mr.  Lowe  was  borne  out  in  hia  opinion  by  Kr.  Taylor, 
that  foul  brood  is  simply  another  term  fbr  ehiUed  brood. 
is  not  at  all  an  infectious  epidemic,  and,  like  «Ulled  brood, 
easily  extirpated  by  excision.  So  doaU  any  flfsnion  ema- 
nating &om  so  trustworthy  a  aoarce  aa  the  luspantod  aulter 
oftiie  "Bee-keepers' Manual"  oarriee  with  it  its  taawwght 
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80^  too,  imist  that  of  Mr.  Lowe,  one  whose  enlarged  views  on 
many  points  of  apiarian  science  and  graced  contributions 
tend  so  much  to  adorn  The  Joubnal  of  Hosticultubs. 
But  as  to  foul  brood,  the  former,  with  that  frank  upright- 
ness to  be  expected  from  such  a  quarter,  admits  tlmt  "it 
never  came  within  my  own  obserration/'  As  to  the  latter, 
is  it  not  possible  he  may  have  mistaken  chilled  for  foul 
brood?  If  we  except  such  allies  as  "An  Old-fashioned 
Bbe-haster*'  and  Jonas  Jackson,  Mr.  Lowe  stands  alone 
— at  least,  the  mass  of  evidence  is  all  against  his  peculiar 
theory.  The  keystone  on  which  he  rests  his  argumenta- 
tive superstructure  is,  that  bees  do  not  remove  chilled 
brood,  on  which  point  he  invites  the  opinion  of  practical 
a|>iarians,  and  on  which  I  must  beg  most  respectfully  to 
differ  from  him.  My  experience  taken  negatively,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  is  that  in  all  hives  put  down  at  the 
end  of  the  season  after  the  cessation  of  breeding,  or  twenty- 
four  days  after  swarming — saving  an  odd  sesled  cell  here 
and  there  over  the  comb^I  do  not  recollect  of  having  met 
with,  in  a  single  instance,  masses  of  chilled  brood  at  all 
similar  in  extent  or  appearance  to  my  diseased  stocks  of 
this  season ;  and  positively  I  have  seen  bees  over  and  over 
again  drawing  out  chilled  brood  after  frost,  and  from  different 
causes,  in  various  stsiges  of  development.  Then,  again,  we 
have  the  most  marked  contrast  with  foul-brooded  stocks. 
The  bees  make  no  effort  towards  removal  beyond  piercing 
the  cell-covers,  as  it  were  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  re^ 
presence,  and  display  considerable  anxiety  to  free  them- 
selves of  the  sti(iy  offensive  fluid  at  once  if  brought  in 
contact  with  their  bodies. 

That  foul  brood  is  a  contagious  disease  I  have>^experienced 
to  my  cost,  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  narrative ;  and  what 
is  of  the  next  im^portance  to  the  bee-keeper,  contrary  to  my 
own  hope  and  expectation,  I  have  proved  that  it  is  incurable 
by  etoeision  of  the  infected  parts, 

I  cannot  draw  these  remarks  to  a  conclusion  without 
j^ning  in  the  protest  of  more  than  one  correspondent  as  to 
the  peculiar  "  tone  "  of  some  of  Mr.  Lowe's  communications 
affecting  the  experiences  of  "  A  Dbvonshibb  Beb-keepeb,*' 
although  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  in  his  last  communication 
he  has  condescended  to  come  down  from  his  theoretic  emi- 
nence to  examine — not  ignore — the  experience  of  his 
brethren,  where,  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Woodbury  will  meet 
him,  as  heretofore,  with  fair  argument. 

In  particular,  wlule  deprecating,  as  much  as  Mr.  Lowe 
possibly  could  do,  keeping  combs-brood  one  instant  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  from  their  natural  guardians, 
still  I  do  think  he  was  a  little  too  hard  on  our  Devon 
friend.  Surely  some  little  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the  latter  was  placed. 
He  certainly  did  not  advocate  such  a  procedure  as  a 
rule;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  formed  the  opinion  that 
he  is  far  too  enthusiastic  a  lover  of  the  bee  to  adopt 
"^e  oourse  alluded  to  but  from  sheer  necessity — ^indeed,  ho 
had  no  occasion  to  tell  us  of  it ;  but  he  is  fully  aware  that 
details  of  apiarian  operations  are  at  all  times  more  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  the  reader  than  mere  generalities.  But 
what  would  Mr.  Lowe  say,  did  I  tell  bim  of  a  case  that  once 
came  under  the  observation  of  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
sncoessful  apiarians  in  the  West  of  Scotland  P  Finding  the 
beauty  of  a  valuable  octagon-super  marred  by  the  presence 
of  brood,  and  fearing  were  he  to  cut  it  out  some  irregularity 
might  occur  in  the  fllling-up,  he  resolved,  as  the  best  plan, 
to  take  it  off  till  the  brood  perished,  then  replace  it,  trusting 
to  the  known  practice  of  the  bees  to  carry  out  chilled  brood ; 
the  cells  subsequently  to  be  filled  with  honey,  the  value  of 
the  box  being  in  no  way  deteriorated.  What  was  the 
result?  After  the  super  had  lain  not  "in  a  warm  comer 
of  the  kitchen  for  the  night,"  but  in  a  cool  room  for  seven 
days,  did  it  transform  agreeably  to  Mr.  Lowe's  theory,  that 
many-storied  octagon  tower  into  a  mass  of  foulness  ?  No, 
verily,  but  to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the  bee-keeper, 
the  brood  was  hatched  out  in  due  course,  leaving  behind 
them  their  dark  impress,  to  the  no  small  lessening  of  its 
value.— A  Benfbbwshibb  Bbe-kbspbb. 


mo^  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in  disproof  o£  it.  My 
opinion  upon  the  sul^ect  has  been  clearly  put  forward  in  the 
pag^  of  this  Journal;  and  in  all  the  multitude  of  words 
wluch  Mr.  Lowe  has  cleverly  put  together,  I  see  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  fact  or  evidence  to  alter  it.  As  to  foul  broed 
itself  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  as  yet  had  no  esperienoe 
of  it  (very  familiar  as  I  have  been  wrth  corrupted  chilled 
brood  like  Mr.  Lowe),  and  I  feel  assured,  begging  his  pardon, 
that  Mr.  Lowe  is  as  entirely  ignorant  of  this  disease  as  I  am. 
May  he  long  continue  to  be  so*  My  opinion  has  been  de- 
liberately formed  on  the  abundant  evidence  detailed  in  ihem 
pages.  If  that  evidence  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  a  reasonaUe 
mind,  then  I  am  free  to  confess  there  is  no  evidence  in  all  the 
world,  short  of  ocular  demonstration,  which  ought  to  satisfy 
a  reasonable  mind,  and  we  may  gravely  read  and  allow  the 
"  historic  doubts  of  the  existence  of  Napoleon'  Buonaparte." 
I  wonder  what  Mr.  Lowe  will  say  to  the  story  given  by 
"  A  Bbnfbbwshibe  Bee-eebpeb,"  in  your  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 2nd  ?  Here  is  fact  on  the  evidence  of  a  most  credible 
witness,  and  fact  most  particular,  and  to  the  point.  But 
there  has  not  been  wanting  fact  on  evidence  quite  as  crediUe 
befor^,  yet  Mr.  Lowe  maintains  his  theory. 

He  refers  to  a  remark  of  mine  at  page  364,  No.  136,  where 
I  say  that  "  in  strong  hives  bees  are  folly  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  and  remove  all  impurities  as  they  occur." 
Surely  this  is  no  overstatement  of  the  case.  I  must  have 
been  understood  to  mean  in  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  so.  If 
a  sharp  frost  suddenly  occurs  after  nuld  weather  of  some 
duration,  in  early  spring  or  late  autumn,  it  kills  in  many 
hives,  both  strong  and  weak,  a  quantity  of  larve  in  every 
stage  of  growth.  On  the  return  of  mild  weather  all  these 
are  dragged  out  of  their  cells  and  carried  out  of  the  hive, 
till  the  balance  of  purity  is  restored.  Who  has  not  seen  this 
done  scores  of  times  ?  Bees  invariably  do  this  if  strong 
enough,  except  of  course  when  some  epidemic  visits  them, 
such  as  dysentery  for  instance,  or  this  fatal  new  disease, 
foul  brood,  which  overmasters  them.  These  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  prove  the  rule.  But  I  feel  it  is  time  to  stop ; 
Mr.  Lowe  in  the  very  parag^ph  which  contains  the  above 
quotation  from  my  former  communication  argues  entirely 
from  supposition.  We  may  go  on  supposing  cases  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  "  out  of  nothing  comes  nothing."  So  I  lay 
aside  the  pen  in  this  controversy,  content  to  abide  the  sore 
progress  of  truth,  which  must  intimately  prevaiL — ^B.  &  W. 


It  was  not  till  my  return  home  the  other  day,  after  an 
absence  of  some  duration,  that  I  read  over  Mr.  Lowe's 
recent  communications  on  "  Foul  Brood,"  in  which  he  labours 
to  maintain  his  theory  upon  the  sultject  in  the  taoe  of  the 


ACCLIMATISATION   OF  BEES. 

Much  has  been  done  and  more  is  doing  for  the  introduce 
tion  of  different  species  of  honey  bees  both  in  this  oountry 
and  in  America.  In  the  latter  country.  Dr.  A.  GertsackeTf 
in  concluding  a  very  extensive  memoir  on  the  distribution  of 
the  honey  bee,  obaerves  that  the  most  valuable  form  for 
Europe  would  be  the  Egyptian,  partly  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  and  partly  because  of  their  unwillingness  to  use 
their  stings,  which  appears  to  be  common  to  all  African  bees, 
and  is  also  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Italian  bee. 
The  Syrian  bee  agrees  so  closely  with  the  Egyptian  that  it 
may  prove  equally  valuable ;  and  next  to  these  in  value  are 
the  bees  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  England  measures 
have  been  taken  to  import  swarms  of  one  of  the  East  India 
species.  We  wrote  for  some  relative  information,  and  Hie 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from 
the  vicinity  of  Myhere. 

"The  natives  call  them  * makyan-flies,'  and  positively 
assert  that  they  move  their  homes  every  month  at  the  fhll 
moon,  after  eating  up  all  the  honey  which  they  have  stored 
during  their  stay  in  that  place.  They  alight  in  the  centre 
of  a  thick  bush,  a  tree,  inside  the  roof  of  a  house — ^in  fact, 
anywhere,  except  on  the  ground.  After  clustering  for  a 
short  time  they  commence  working,  and  soon  get  a  comb 
filled  with  honey  and  larvae.  I  took  a  nest  yesterday  in  my 
dhobie's  house,  but  it  was  only  a  small  one,  and  the  bees 
seemed  to  have  laid  themselves  out  for  breeding  rather  than 
storing  honey;  for  though  the  comb  was  about  8  indies 
broad  and  6  deep,  there  was  only  honey  in  the  upper  combs 
to  the  depth  of  about  2  inches,  and  the  remaining  cells  were 
mostly  filled  with  the  grubs.  I  killed  some  of  the  bees  as 
specimens  for  you ;  but  as  I  am  out  in  the  jungle  I  forgot 
to  bring  them  with  me,  so  I  will  send  some  next  time  I 
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write.  They  are  about  lialf  an  inch  long,  rather  dender» 
and  striped  Uack  and  vrhite  across  their  Ixxlies. 

"The  carious  thing  is,  that  though  they  have  stings  they 
never  use  them  when  you  take  their  honey ;  and  if  you  like 
to  rob  the  comb  at  night  during  this  cold  weather,  you  can 
take  the  bees  up  by  Imndsful  without  danger,  for  ihey  are 
completely  numbed.  I  have  not  tried  to  hive  them,  for  a 
fellow  engineer  has  told  me  that  from  experience  he  is 
almost  sure  that  the  stoiy  about  their  eating  their  own 
honey  at  the  fhll  moon  is  really  true. 

"  I  remember  myself,  that  a  long  time  ago,  a  swarm  settled 
in  a  thick  bush  in  the  garden,  but  we  took  no  notice  of  it  at 
the  time ;  and  afterwards,  when  you  made  inquiries,  I  went 
to  look  at  them,  but  they  were  gone,  though  the  comb  was 
left  perfectly  empty.  Two  swarms  have  come  within  the 
last  fortnight,  so  tiiat  when  the  full  moon  comes  again  I 
will  watch  and  see  whether  they  are  really  such  improvident 
gluttons  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  This  kind,  as  1  have 
said,  are  harmless,  but  there  is  a  larger  and  more  savage 
kind,  which  I  have  not  seen.  A  fel&>w  dare  not  go  near 
their  nests,  for  they  would  instantly  attack  him  most 
savagely.  Don't  you  remember  the  narrative  of  the  two 
young  fellows  near  Jubbulpoor,  which  you  inserted  in  the 
Journal  when  I  was  at  home  ?  They  were  hunted  by  these 
bees,  and  one  poor  fellow  was  drowned  and  the  other  nearly 
stung  to  death.  They  are  terribly  savage ;  aud  I  hear  from 
fbUows  I  can  rely  on,  that  they  have  seen  their  combs  hanging 
nearly  6  feet  from  Uie  timbers  to  which  they  were  attached." 


DO  MICE  EAT  BEES? 

Asks  '*T.  B.,"  at  page  106.  Most  assuredly  they  do, 
combs  and  honey  too,  ea3L  are  depredators  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  during  severe  weather  than  spiders. 

They  often  form  a  snug  nest  in  the  apex  of  the  hacklo,  or 
even  in  a  comer  of  a  weak  hive,  gradually  appro^raiating  the 
contents.  The  careful  bee-keeper  is  at  once  apprised  of  their 
presence  by  their  excrements  l3ring  about  on  the  hive  or 
board.  They  are  easily  expelled  from  the  hackle,  and  may 
be  caught  in  the  hive  by  throwing  a  piece  of  cap  net  or  leno 
over  it  so  soon  as  inverted ;  a  fdw  taps  dislodge  the  mouse, 
which  shows  itself  by  darting  against  the  net  in  its  en- 
deavours to  escape. 

Earwigs  too  are  fond  of  nibbling  at  dead  bees,  but  during 
severe  m)8t  the  worst  enemies  of  the  living  ones  are  the 
mouse,  and  that  sly  little  marauder  the  tit-mouse. — ^A  Ksn- 

VBEW8HIBB  BbS-KBBPXB. 


BEES  TEAVELLING  BY  RAILWAY. 

Pbkhaps  the  enclosed  account  of  the  removal  of  five  stocks 
of  bees  may  not  prove  uninteresting  at  this  slack  time  among 
bees. 

On  the  morning  of  January  6th,  1864,  four  stocks  were 
packed  with  their  floor-boards  in  a  crate,  two  being  placed 
on  some  straw  at  the  bottom,  and  two  above  them  with 
straw  between ;  straw  was  packed  all  round  and  at  the  top. 
The  fifth  was  packed  with  its  floor-board  and  straw  in  an 
American  flour-barrel.  They  were  then  forwarded  to  a  rail- 
way station  one  mile  on  a  goods  van,  thence  a  distance  of 
si^ty  miles  by  goods  train  at  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  taken  by  goods  van  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  The  whole 
reached  their  destination  without  damage.  They  were  all 
common  cottage-hives.  I  took  the  precaution  to  remove  aJl 
obstructions  from  the  mouths  of  the  hives,  and  prevented 
the  bees  escaping  by  means  of  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc. 
I  also  placed  pejorated  zinc  over  the  holes  at  the  top, 
thereby  allowing  a  free  draught  through  the  hive.  During 
the  night  of  the  9th  one  hive  was  overturned,  detaching  aU 
the  combs  fr*om  the  hive  (this  was  a  swarm  of  1863,  and  had 
had  the  bees  from  another  hive  joined  to  it  in  the  autumn, 
and  weighed  36i  lbs.),  which  was  extremely  vexing.  However, 
I  proceeded  to  remove  the  combs  one  by  one,  brushing  the 
bees  back  into  the  hive.  When  I  had  removed  all  the  combs, 
I  inverted  the  hive  containing  all  the  bees  upon  the  top  of 
another  stock-hive,  having  previously  removed  the  covering 
from  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  stock-hive  to  make  a  free 
communication  between  the  two.  By  the  evening  all  the 
bees  had  descended  very  peaceably  into  the  stock,  when  I  re- 


moved the  empty  hive,  and  covered  up  the  stock  again  with 
its  perforated  zinc.  By-the-by,  I  cover  up  tiie  holes  in  ^e 
tops  of  aU  my  hives  during  the  winter  simply  with  perfbr- 
ated  zinc,  and  have  fbund  great  benefit  from  it;  I  now  never 
know  what  damp  in  a  hive  is. 

Let  me  also  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  hire- 
stand  I  have  used  fbr  several  years,  which  is  very  simple  and 
not  expensive.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  l^-inch  g^-piping 
3  feet  long,  driven  into  the  ground  about  20  inches ;  at  tiie 
top  is  a  block  of  wood  about  10  inches  square,  and  2i  indies 
thick,  with  a  hole  l^irough  tiie  middle  into  which  the  iron  is 
fixed  firmly ;  about  half  way  up  the  pedestal  is  a  kind  of 
cup  made  of  zinc,  stan<Hi^  about  1  inch  from  it  all  round, 
wluch  I  fill  with  water.  I  was  obliged  to  invent  this  last 
autumn,  as  my  bees  were  infested  and  annoyed  with  eaiwms, 
spiders,  and  ants,  and  l^e  cup  quite  prevents  their  gaining 
the  top. 

The  last  two  or  three  days  there  have  been  several  drops, 
about  as  large  as  a  pea,  of  dsA  orange-coloured  semi-liquid 
stuff  upon  the  alightmg-board  of  some  of  my  hives.  The  bees 
seem  prosperous  enough.  Can  any  of  your  readers  infiorm 
me  what  it  is  P—F.  W. 


Eablt  PoLLBN-GATHEBiKa. — As  many  bee-keepers  are 
interested  in  the  first  indications  of  returning  activity, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  record  an  unusually  early  com- 
mencement this  year.  On  Monday,  January  25th,  being  a 
bright  and  remarkably  mild  dav,  the  thermometer  in  zhe 
shade  ran^g  between  51**  and  56°,  my  bees  brought  in 
abundance  of  bright  yellow  pollen,  evidently  collected  from 
the  yellow  crocus.  The  crocus  is  culto'vated  in  large  quan- 
tities in  this  neighbourhood  as  a  field  crop,  and,  therefore, 
though  but  thinly  in  bloom  at  present,  it  constitutes  a  con- 
sideiable  pasturage  in  ^e  aggregate.  We  have  also  in  the 
g^ardens  arabis,  aconite,  snowdrops,  and  primroses  in  bloom. 
■— G.  F.  B.,  Spalding. 


BsB  SwAmoNo  ExTSAOBDiKABT. — It  is  uot  always  either 
agreeable  or  safe  to  have  a  swarm  of  bees  almost  inside 
your  house ;  in  such  cases  efforts  to  remove  or  even  get  rid 
of  them  may  be  deemed  excusable.  On  Friday,  Januazy 
22nd,  a  swarm,  which  for  years  past  has  ta^en  possession  of 
the  space  between  the  drawing-room  floor  and  the  dining- 
room  ceiling  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  at  Foulton- 
cum-Seacombe,  Wallasey,  came  out  in  vast  numbers  froni 
their  winter  quarters,  and  disported  themselves  in  frtmt  of 
his  house  as  if  it  had  been  midsummer.  The  annual  move- 
ments of  this  swarm  have  long  been  a  source  of  interest  and 
curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  one  occasion  the  en- 
trance to  their  cells  was  closed  up  during  the  winter;  but 
in  the  following  spring  the  bees  made  their  way  out  into 
the  light  through  the  same  aperture  which  had  been  barred 
against  them.  And  on  another  occasion,  when  it  was  thought 
they  had  been  effectually  destroyed  by  the  action  of  burnt 
brimstone,  great  numbers  of  them  were,  nevertheless,  un- 
touched, and  forced  their  way  into  the  air  in  the  following 
spring,  and  the  swarm  has  never  since  been  disturbed. — 
{Liverpool  AUnon,) 


Fbematube  Drone  Fboduction. — On  the  2nd  inst.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  young  drone  still  alive,  and  ap- 
parently quite  matured,  turned  out  of  my  Bevan  bar-hive. 
This  hive  is  very  strong,  but  has  no  internal  protection 
whatever,  and  has  been  frilly  ventilated  since  the  middle  of 
November ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  queen  was  actually 
laying,  and  that  the  bees  succeeded  in  rearing  brood  in 
spite  of  ventilation  during  most  intense  frost. — J.  E.  B. 


DORMICE  A:SD  OTHEE  MICE. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  "  Mus,"  as  to  where  he 
may  find  some  donnice,  he  must  look  along  the  hedgerows, 
and  in  woods  and  coppices,  among  the  bushes,  and  in  hollow 
stubs.  They  are  frequently  found  by  the  hedgers  and 
woodcutters.  They  build  a  small  round  nest  of  dned  grass 
or  bent,  sometimes  in  a  hollow  stub  or  hole  in  a  tree  or 
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bank,  bat  also  frequently  in  a  liawthom,  blaokthom,  or 
gone  bash^  at  2  or  3  feet  from  the  ground.  In  these  nests 
th^  axe  frequently  found  curled  up  in  a  drowsy,  half-torpid 
state,  generally  two  in  a  nest,  with  their  tails  ^uned  over 
their  noses,  lying  belly  to  belly,  but  crosswise,  mfy  children 
often  have  them.  They  feed  on  nuts,  com,  seeds  of  weeds, 
and  such  like.  Most  persons  who  go  nutting  are  familiar 
with  the  empty  nutsheUs,  with  a  small  hole  scraped  on  one 
side  like  what  the  squirrels  make,  only  smaller.  In  confine- 
ment th^  are  yery  fond  of  bread  and  milk.  Some  of  these 
mice  seem  very  tame,  while  others  display  much  wildness.  K 
mice  that  are  unacquainted  are  put  in  the  same  cage  they 
sometimes  fight,  and  one  or  other  will  be  killed.  They  are 
pretty  little  animals,  with  their  bright  black  eyes,  their 
sandy-coloured  backs,  and  white  belhes.  Sometimes  one 
has  a  white  tip  to  the  tail,  which  differs  from  the  tails  of  other 
mice  in  being  hairy,  and  slightly  bushy.  They  seem  to  be 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  as  they  become  more  lively  and 
generally  run  about  at  night,  while  in  the  day  they  seem 
orowsy,  from  which  cause  they  are  commonly  called  sleepers. 
I  know  no  reason  why  they  should  not  breed  in  cages,  but 
ours  have  generally  escaped,  or  met  wil^  some  accident 
before  summer  came.  The  last  the  children  had  was  very 
tame,  and  frequently  made  its  appearance  at  the  tea-table, 
where  it  would  sit  up  on  its  hind  feet  holding  a  piece  of 
bread  in  its  front  paws,  or  drink  milk  from  a  teaspoon, 
and  it  seemed  to  enjoy  cuddling  in  the  children's  bosoms. 
But  poor  "Benny"  was  not  doomed  to  be  a  pet  long;  the 
cage  door  being  un&stened,  he  got  out  when  no  one  was  near, 
and  the  tortoiseshell  kitten  cut  short  his  existence. 

When  at  school  my  schoolfellows  were  mice-faticlers.  The 
common  house  mice  we  could  do  very  little  with,  they  were 
60  very  wild  and  untractable,  and  they  gnawed  our  cages. 
The  general  favourite  was  the  long-tailed  field  mouse.  This 
handsome  mouse  is  rather  larger  than  the  others  and  has  a 
jacket  of  a  reddish  grey  and  a  white  vest ;  the  ears  are  very 
larff e ;  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  lustrous ;  the  tail  long 
and  idender,  which  gives  rise  to  their  name.  These  will 
breed  in  confinement.  We  used  to  search  for  their  holes  in 
the  stubble  fields,  and  dig  them  out  with  our  knives.  They 
were  easily  tamed.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  drop  the  mouse 
if  it  seemed  to  be  wild,  into  a  hand-basin  of  water,  where  it 
was  allowed  to  swim  until  quite  tired,  when  it  was  taken  out, 
wiped,  rubbed,  warmed,  and  comforted  till  quite  recovered, 
when  it  seemed  quite  tajned,  and  a  second  ducking  was  rarely 
required.  It  was  not  so  with  the  common  house  mouse,  as 
no  ducking  would  tame  it. 

The  short-tailed  field  mouse  differs  from  the  long-tailed 
field  mouse  in  having  a  short  tail,  and  smaller  ears  and  eyes. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  kept  them,  though  I  dug  one 
out  on  the  common  at  Calais  that  was  partly  white,  and  I 
kept  it  for  some  time  as  a  curiosity. 

The  harvest  mouse  is  the  smallest  which  I  know  of  the 
mouse  tribe.  They  are  very  pretty,  gentle,  and  delicate  little 
things,  of  a  light  sandy  colour,  with  a  white  belly  and  very 
delicate  feet.  They  do  not  seem  veiy  wild  and  are  social, 
being  generally  found  in  considerable  companies. 

The  white  mice  so  common  in  cages,  and  which  may  be 
bought  in  London  for  6d.  a-pair,  are  ^o  amusing  Httle  pets, 
and  if  not  so  easily  tamed  as  the  long-tailed  field  mouse, 
are  nothing  like  so  unmanageable  as  their  common  grey 
brethren.  Mine  used  to  dimb  a  pde,  swing  on  a  string,  or, 
yoked  like  oxen,  draw  a  little  waggon. 

Bread  and  milk  is  the  best  focKl  for  mice,  with  oats ;  but 
they  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  coin  or  seeds,  and  show  a 
great  fondness  for  hempseed.  They  must  be  kept  dean,  or 
their  cages  smell  offensively. — ^B.  P.  Bbsnt. 


HEBBIVOEOUS  ANIMALS  AMONG  YEWS. 

Thx  remarks  under  the  above  heading  in  your  publication 
of  the  29th  of  December  recalled  a  conversation  I  once  had 
with  a  most  experienced  forester  as  to  the  risk  a  gentleman 
ran  in  allowing  his  cattle  to  feed  in  a  field  centred  by  a 
yew  quite  unprotected.  He  hdd  there  was  no  risk,  against 
which  opinion  I  addnoed  ihe  fact  of  a  depredator  having 
some  years  ago  sawed  off  a  branch  from  an  old  yew  here, 
throwing  the  spray  over  the  garden  wall  to  escape  notice,  by 


eating  which  spray  six  valuable  bullocks  browsing  in  the 
wood  behind  perished.  He  explained  this  after  the  manner 
of  *' J.  M.  S.,"  that  in  a  withering  state  yew  branches  were 
rank  poison,  while  in  a  growing  one  they  were  perfectly  in- 
noxious. 

Some  little  time  afterwards  half  a  dozen  heifers  broke 
through  a  fence  into  the  policy  of  a  neighbour,  and  fed  on  a 
crowing  yew,  and  all  died.  This  occurred  about  midsummer, 
during  the  frill  growth  of  grass,  when  the  animals,  unlike  the 
fiimished  deer,  had  no  temptation  to  eat  the  yew  to  excess. 

Next  time  I  met  the  forester  I  duly  apprised  him  of  the 
exception  to  his  rule  in  this  catastrophe.  He,  however, 
frankly  owned  there  seemed  to  prevail  a  wide-spread  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  at  two  noblemen's  seats  where 
he  had  served  in  his  young  days,  the  yews  were  in  the  one 
case  quite  unprotected,  while  in  the  other  they  were  as 
rigorously  enclosed. 

For  my  own  part  I  can  offer  lio  better  solution  of  the 
difficulty  than  that  there  may  exist  a  certain  amount  of  fer- 
mentation in  the  withering  branches  generating  an  amount 
of  gas  in  the  stomachs  of  the  animals  partaking  of  it,  similar 
in  effect  to  what  may  be  expected  from  their  eating  ex- 
cessively when  either  prompted  by  novelty  or  hunger,  as  in 
the  case  of  cattle  breaking  into  a  clover  field.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  those  having  yews  would  err  on  the  safe 
side  by  protecting ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  very 
satisfactory  could  this  diversity  of  opinion  be  properly 
reconciled. — ^A  Benfbewshibe  Beb-keepeb. 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX., 

PocLTST  AN»  PiooERY  DiART  (Mt't,  P.).— It  waA  oot  remoiieratire  U> 
the  proprietor,  who  lived  in  Etsex,  and  it  is  not  now  published. 

Vabious  B&ksds  U1I9BPAKATXO  {Old  CbeA;).— We  are  not  Mendlj  to 
erosset,  becinse  they  are  always  unsaleable ;  amateurs  of  eroMes  like  to 
atake  them  themscWes.  Tour  cross  would  be  a  ^ood  one  for  eggs,  but  for 
nothing  else.  Crdve  C(eur  and  Spanish  are  both  non-sitters,  but  excellent 
layers.  The  Dorking  are  excelleut  sitters  and  mothers.  It  is  probable  the 
mixture  would  in  both  cases  lessen  excellencies.  Tou  can  only  get  good  fowls 
by  glTlng  good  prices.  If  you  wliih  to  know  the  poinu  of  the  diffdrent 
breeds,  you  will  litid  them  in  the  new  edition  of  **  Baily's  Fowls ;"  and 
they  hAve  been  repeatedly  published  la  our  columns. 

EoG8  OF  Sebrioht  Bantams  {C.  &.}.— Sebright  Bantams  kj  as  mtny 
eggs  as  any  others.  The  eggs  are  as  large,  but  not  always  as  fertile. 
Sebright  Bantams  are  uncertain  breeders. 

PaoFiTABLB  Latsbs  (Meffulor  Beader).^'£he  hardiest  bens  are  tht  best 
layers  in  confluement— ^puiish,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  La  Flbche ;  especially 
tbe  first,  because  they  are  small  consumers  of  food. 

Food  fob  Cochiit-Cuixa  Fowls  {R.  £.)•— Ground  oats  form  the  best  food 
for  Cochin  cockerels  and  pullets.  The  scrap-pail  ot  the  kitchen  Is  a  very 
useful  adjunct.  Any  buff  feathers  on  the  breast  of  a  Partridge  Cochin 
cock  are  a  rery  grave  fault  if  he  U  for  exhibition.  If  only  as  a  stock  bird, 
put  to  dark  hens  fi*ee  from  the  encroaching  yellow  tint,  they  may  be  got  rid 
of;  but  it  is  very  preferable  to  have  a  purely  black  breast. 

Partridob  Co€uiii>Chii«a  Cock's  Tail  {IL  TTeis^sr}.— It  is  no  adrantege 
far  a  Partrioge  Cocnin  cock  to  have  white  feathers  in  his  tail ;  but  it  is  not 
a  serious  detriment,  nor  a  disqualification.  There  is  no  cure  for  it.  If  yoa. 
pulled  them  out  they  would  be  whiter.  It  Is  a  common  occurrence  to  ftad, 
after  every  moult,  rather  more  white. 

Foul  Brood  (/.  ir.  J.).— We  begin  to  think  that  we  do  not  need  any 
more  ** opinions"  upon  this  subject,  and  that  we  had  better  wait  untu 
more  researches  have  been  made  during  the  coming  summer. 

Bbes  (James  Jau}lina).-^The  successful  result  sufiAoiently  attests  jcur 
good  management  We  think,  however,  you  went  for  rather  too  muoli  In 
attempting  to  gee  honey  irom  stocks  which  hid  already  given  yon  two 
swarms  a-piece.  Colonies  that  are  to  be  united  in  autumn  should  eltber 
adjoin  eacii  other,  or  should  be  a  considerable  distanee  apart :  rotheririse 
manv  lives  are  lost  from  bees  returning  to  tkeir  old  stand.  For  this  raaaoQ 
bee-keepers  might  often  exchange  driven  bees  with  advantage.  We  neror 
tried  the  mode  of  uniting  which  you  describe.  Your  partially-filled  super 
msy  be  completed  in  the  spring.  We  hare  not  found  any  advantage  from 
giving  bees  flour  in  the  spring. 

Mionohettb  (JS.  iV.,  Oxon).—lt  is  one  of  the  best  of  bee  flowers  wher- 
ever grown.  Tl.e  luih  instant  was  not  very  early  for  poUen-gathering 
commencing  In  Oxfordshire. 


LONDON  MAEEET8.— February  16. 

POULTBT. 

The  supply  is  moderate,  and  the  trade  very  bad  for  any  bat  tlie  beat 
quality  of  poultry. 


*.  d. 


Large  Fowls S 

Smaller  do 2 

Chickens 1 

Oee«e 6 

Ducklings  ....M 8 

Partridges 0 
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8 

9 

0 

0 
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s. 
3 
3 
3 
6 
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d. 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 
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a. 

Phessants    0 

Guinea  Fowls 2 

Hares 0 

Rabbits 1 

Wild  do e 

Pigeons  ..................  0 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


.  i>*7    Day 
of       of 
ITBlbWoek. 

FEBKUART  28-29,  1864. 

ATtraga  Tamperatara 
near  London. 

Bain  in 

laat 
87xeara. 

6nn 
Riaca. 

Snn 

Seta. 

Moon 
Riaea. 

Moon 
Seti. 

Moon'a 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Snn. 

Day  of 
Year. 

38       Tu 

34  W 

35  Tb 

36  F 

37  8 

38  \  Bvv 

39  I    M 

Rlng-Dore  cooa. 

8r.  jfATmiAS. 

Sveet-Mented  Ooltifoot  iowera. 

Alder  flowera. 

Frogs  ipawn. 

9  SiTKDAT  IV  Lsirr. 

Ivy-IeaTed  Speedwell  flowtra. 

Day. 

47.1 

46.8 

47.4 

47.2 

47  9 

48.9 

46.8 

Night. 
81.6 
83.9 
82.5 
88.1 
88.7 
88.6 
88.5 

Mean. 
89.8 
89.8 

4ao 

40.1 
40.8 
41.3 
89.9 

Daya. 
18 
17 
19 
30 
18 
14 
8 

ni.  h. 
2af.7 
0     7 
57      6 
56      6 
53      6 
61      6 
49      6 

B.    h. 
36af5 
28     5 

80  5 

81  5 
83      6 
85      5 
87      5 

m.  h. 
46      6 
52      7 
59      8 
7    10 
14    11 
mom. 
31      0 

m.    h. 
44      6 

4      7 
25      7 
47      7 
11      8 
41      8 
16     9 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

n.   t. 

18    41 
18    S3 
18    23 
18    U 
18      8 
12    52 
12    41 

54 

55 
56 
67 
58 
69 
60 

n«m  obeenratlone  taken  near  London  dniing  tbe  leat  thlrty-eeTon  yeen,  tbe  aTerage  day  t^peratnre  of  the  veek  la  47.3*,  and  it*  night 
tamperatore  82.9*.    The  greateal  heat  waa  62%  on  the  27th,  1846 ;  and  the  kiweat  eold,  18%  on  the  24th,  1860.    The  greateat  faU  of  rain  wfca 
0.92  inch.                                                                                                                                                                                                                   | 

THE  FLOWER  GAJEIDEN. 

XAKAOEMEKT  OF  CUTTIKOS   AFTBB   THBT  ABB  BOOTED. 

HE  way  in  which  a  gardener 
accomplishes  his  objects  and 
meets  the  demands  that  are 
made  upon  him  has,  in  far  too 
many  cases,  to  be  determined 
by  tne  means  and  conveniences 
with  which  he  is  fiimished.  He 
has  to  carry  out  his  operations  as 
best  he  can,  not  as  he  would,  or  in 
that  manner  which  he  knows  to  be 
the  best.  It  may  be  a  mistake  v 
but  I  do  not  think  that  I  could 
possibly  have  made  a  remark  to 
which  more  gardeners  would  re- 
spond with  fOl  tiieir  heart  than 
tnat  with  which  this  paper  is  com- 
menced. Do  not,  however,  let  the 
employers  of  gardeners  suppose 
that  I  cast  any  reflection  on  tneir 
conduct  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
for  I  feel  that  I  have  stated  a  fact 
of  which  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
not  so  well  informed  as  it  is  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be.  This 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  advancement  of  improved  ^pirdening  that 
could  possibly  be  named.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
it  be  a  subject  for  public  discussion.  That  cannot  set 
the  £8ot — if  it  is  a  fact — aside.  Doubtless  this  is  a  point 
in  gardening  which  would  require  cautious  and  judicious 
handling,  and  much  could  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

In  no  other  department  of  gardening  has  the  make- 
shift system  swelled  into  more  gigantic  proportions  than 
in  its  relation  to  the  preparation  of  plants  for  the  flower 
garden.  Employers  have  little  conception  of  the  shifts 
and  contrivances  which  many  an  inteUi^ent  gardener 
Las  to  adopt  between  this  time  and  the  middle  of  May ; 
and  in  many  cases  very  little  allowance  is  made  for  tlie 
ruinous  effects  that  are  caused  to  other  things  by  cram- 
ming^  forcing-houses  with  plants  for  which  they  were 
never  intended.  Could  the  great  anxiety,  the  immense 
labour  and  waste  of  time  that  are  causea  by  the  want  of 
proper  appliances  and  accommodation  by  which  to  rear 
nower-garaen  plants  be  correctly  estimated,  a  good  many 
would  be  startled.  I  do  not  make  such  an  assertion 
as  tiiis  without  a  fair  share  of  experience  both  ways ; 
and  I  would  not  recommend  the  owners  of  flower  gardens 
to  look  into  the  subject  as  one  in  which  their  own  interests 
and  the  comfort  of  their  gardeners  are  largely  concerned 
without  being  well  convinced  in  my  own  mind. 

In  treating  of  the  management  of  bedding  plants  from 
ibe  time  Hkst  they  are  struck  till  planted  out  in  May, 
it  18  not  intended  to  enter  into  the  many  contrivances 
whieh  have  been  and  might  be  adopted  under  different 
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circumstances.  Snowing  that  all  applications  made  to 
the  Editors  for  information  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  cases  receive  special  answers,  it  would  only 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  attempt  to  anticipate 
all  wants,  knowing  that  many  of  the  readers  of  this 
Journal  have  to  prepare  their  plants  under  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances  :  therefore  I  purposely  avoid  descanting 
on  many  makeshift  systems,  ana  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks to  what  I  consider  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
preparing  a  fine  healthy  stock  of  plants,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  strictly  in  view  economy  of  labour  and 
space,  as  well  as  arrangements  which  tend  to  facilitate 
the  operatiMi  of  disposmg  of  the  plants  when  planting- 
out  time  with  all  its  oustle  shall  have  arrived. 

As  soon  as  spring  cuttings  make  roots  about  an  inch 
long  they  are  immediately  pricked  off.  When  allowed 
to  remain  longer  in  strong  heat  they  become  drawn  and 
weakly,  and  make  a  mass  of  interwoven  roots  to  be 
broken  more  or  less  when  moved.  For  this  purpose  we 
use  the  boxes  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Gera- 
niums have  been  potted-off.  They  are  all  of  one  size, 
being  2^  feet  by  li  foot,  and  4  inches  deep.  A  crock  is  put 
over  each  hole — ^nine  in  number — in  the  bottom,  and  then 
2  inches  of  old  Mushroom-bed  dupg,  nearly  pure  horse- 
droppings,  is  sifted  on  through  an  inch  sieve.  The  boxes 
are  tnen  filled  up  nearly  to  the  top  with  rich  turfy  loom 
and  leaf  mould  m  equal  parts,  with  a  little  sand.  The 
whole  is  sifted  through  the  inch  sieve  to  mix  it  properly 
and  keep  back  any  large  tufts  of  fibre.  Into  these  ooxes 
150  to  200  plants  are  pricked.  They  are  then  put  into 
any  convenient  place  where  they  can  have  a  night  tem- 
perature of  60".  They  are  shaded  as  little  as  possible — 
no  more  than  is  necessary,  in  conjunction  with  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  an  occasional  dewmg  overhead,  to  keep 
them  from  flagging.  A  short  time  in  such  quarters 
suffices  to  set  them  growing  freely ;  and  they  are  then 
removed  to  cold  pits,  or  frames  wnere  there  is  no  arti- 
ficial heat.  For  a  time  they  are  kept  close  ;  sun  heat  is 
husbanded  by  shutting  up  early  ana  covering  at  night. 

The  roots  soon  reach  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boxes,  and  make  fine,  strong,  dark  green  plants.  From 
a  large  store  stock  in  good  health  a  great  number  of 
cuttings  are  obtained  and  pricked  off  at  one  time ;  and 
under  such  circumstances  tnere  is  done  away  with  that 
waste  of  time  which  is  inevitable  when  the  same  work 
has  to  be  frequently  commenced  and  again  left  off.  The 
boxes,  being  all  or  one  size,  pack  closely  together,  and 
a  small  space  holds  a  large  number  of  plants.  They 
require  very  little  attention  in  the  way  or  watering,  are 
quickly  removed  from  place  to  place  Tilien  such  is  re- 
quired;  and  when,  as  is  tne  case  here,  the  flower  garden  is 
a  lon^  way  from  the  plac«  where  the  plants  are  reared,  the 
transit  is  speedily  and  safely  accomplished.  On  these  ac- 
counts I  give  the  preference  to  the  large-box  system  over 
any  other  that  I  nave  tried.  In  the  hght  rich  soil  used 
they  make  fine  healthy  plants,  and  at  planting-out  time 
they  are  easily  disposed  in  the  places  where  they  are 
required.  Wnere  distance  has  to  be  contended  with, 
this  modQ  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  pricking-out 
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in  beds  of  earth,  either  in  pits,  frames,  or  artificial  or  make- 
shift trenches,  by  which  means  fine  stock  is  very  often 
raised.  Either  of  these  two  ways  is  better  than  cramping 
such  plants  up  into  small  pots,  by  which  a  vast  deal  more 
labour  is  incunred  with  less  chance  of  getting  a  fine  healthy 
stock. 

We  apply  this  system  to  nearly  all  spxing-struck  stock, 
such  as  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  Gf^aaias»  Alyssoms,  Helio- 
tropes, &c.  Verbena  venosa,  that  gem  of  aU  Yerbenas  for 
steady  aatnmn  display,  is  managed  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  sown  in  the  first  week  of  Febmary,  After  steeping  the  seeds 
for  forty-eight  hours  or  more.  When  ready  to  handle  two 
hundred  or  thereabouts  are  put  into  each  box.  It  stands, 
or  rather  requires,  more  heat  to  make  it  grow  quickly  into 
strong  plants  than  the  other  Verbenas,  and  can  do  with 
any  amount  of  water.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  will 
almost  bear  to  bo  as  wet  as  a  bog  plant  if  in  a  smart  heat, 
and  will  do  aE  the  better  for  it.  Lobelia  q>eoio8a  is  sown 
about  the  middle  of  February*  and  boxed  at  the  rate  of  2S0 
in  a  box,  and  in  that  way  it  makes  fine  plante. 

I  recommend  this  general  use  of  large  boxes  to  any  who 
may  still  be  pursuing  the  potting-off  system,  and  with  con- 
fidence say  that  it  inll  save  them  mudi  time  and  produce 
a  healthier  stock  of  plants.  Even  over  the  planting-out  in 
beds  it  possesses  many  advantages,  and  that  chiefly  from 
the  facility  with  which  heat  can  be  taken  advantage  of  or 
done  without  when  no  Ibnger  required.  I  have  seen  such 
things  as  Verbenas  and  many  other  bedding  plants  struck 
in  heat,  then  hardened  off  in  colder  places  to  make  them 
fit  for  planting  out  in  some  makeshift;  fisme,  but  not  till 
they  were  long  and  wiiy,  after  which,  if  they  are  to  make 
fine  plants,  it  must  be  by  coming  away  again  from  the 
bottom  eyes.  I  have  had  nearly  twenl^  ti^usand  Verbenas 
in  boxes  placed  dose  together  in  t&e  month  of  May,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  sur&o*  that  would  give  fine 
scope  K>r  a  green  swath  with  a  keen  scythe.  This  year  we 
shall  not  have  nearly  this  number,  as  the  arrangemento  in 
most  cases  are  entirely  altered  every  season. 

It  is  generally  found  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  to  mul- 
tiply the  stock  of  certain  sorts  of  Cteraniums  by  goring  jpro- 
pagation,  and  fine  plants  can  be  had  by  the  end  of  "Xaj  from 
cuUings  struck  in  February  and  March.  In  the  case  of 
scarce  or  newly-introduced  varieties  which  it  is  desirable  to 
multiply  as  rapidly  as  i>08Bible,  propagation  may  be  carried 
on  the  whole  winter  with  success,  provided  a  temperature  of 
60**  with  a  rather  dry  atmosphere  is  at  command.  Before 
taking  the  cuttings  from  plants  that  have  been  potted  up 
in  autumn,  I  always  like  to  let  them  hove  as  nmofa  heat 
this  month  as  wall  exdte  thent  into  growth,  and  have  always 
tmmd  them  do  better  than  when  taken  from  a  cold  house 
whUe  the  plants  were  oompasratively  donnant.  The  metitod 
I  adopt  is  to  put  the  atore-pets  into  a  tttaperature  of  about 
60"  early  in  February  r  shady  positions  are  avoided,  if  posr 
sible.  They  are  kept  in  a  healthy  erowing  statv  as  to 
moisture  at  the  roots ;  and  by  the  end  of  Febmaiy  or  first 
week  of  March,  all  the  longest  growths  are  taken  from  the 
parent  plants,  first  leaving  two  or  three  of  last  year's  growth. 
If  all  the  cuttings  were  r^tdy  and  taken  from  the  pUnte  at 
once  these  would  receive  a  sudden  check,  the  young  roots 
would  perish,  and  in  the  case  of  delicate  sortB  some  might 
die  altogether.    Whether  in  spring  or  autumn  we  like  large 


root  like  weeds,  and  make  much  finer  plante  than  spsiiig- 
struck  ones.  Besides  this,  other  golden-leaved  plante  of 
more  than  equal  beauty,  and  much  liflxdiear,  lender  it  not 
neeesaary  to*giow  Gk>lden  Chain  so  extensivcdyi 

When  it  is  desired  that  any  fiftvourite  new  (ilwian«n» 
should  be  increased  into  a  large  stock  in  the  shocteBt  posr 
sible  time»  t&e  plante  are  not  tmmed  out  of  their  pote  wea 
put  into  the  beds*  They  are  shifted  into  aix-inch  pota»  and 
in  these  they  are  plunged  into  tiie  beds,  oovering  the  pote 
2  ihches  deep.  In  this  way  they,  of  course,  grow  freely ;  and 
when  removed  from  the  beds  in.  October^  they  receive  but 
little  check  compared  to  what  th^y  always  must  eoinre 
when  planted-out  and  lifted  and  potted  in  the  usnal  in^ 
They  are,  oon8Cffi^uently>  ina  fieyr  heibx  oonditioii,  for  yielding 
cuttingB  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  and  it  is  aato- 
nishing  how  speedily  a  large  stock  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way.  &  the  summer  of  1858  I  procured  about  eighty  plante 
of  Golden  Chain,  with  which  to  make  a  start  here.  They 
were  treated  as  I  have  now  described ;  and  aU  that  could  be 
made  of  it  in  1859  were^  plunged  in  tiieir  pote,  and  1^  Mhy, 
1860, 1  had  more  than  two  thousand  ptoite*.  It  may,  however, 
beremariced,  tiiat  it  g^ws  with  unusual  wgxmr  here^  the  apil 
and  dimato  being  most  suitable  for  it^  asd^  m  flMlk  tJl 
Geraniums. 

Where  tim»  and  accommodation  can.  be  aflbwted,  I  mnld 
recommend  titat  all  Geraniums  be  potted-off  ang^  Hito 
three  or  four-inch  pote  according  tG»  their  siae.  Thegr  eqaa 
much  sooner  into  bloom  than  when  planted  ont  of  stAe-polB 
or  boxes,  or  planted  out  into  beds,  and  they  ar8».  mareover, 
not  so  likely  to  grow  too  rank  fbr  profhse  bloomiiiac.  IVhen 
planted  without  being  potted-off  they  lose  tlMir  ftluigv^  and 
look  shabl^  for  a  long  time,  particularly  if  ik»  wnAec 
•be  cold  and  wet.  When  they  do  lay  hold,  of  the  asA  lAey 
are  apt  to  g^row  more  to  foliage  than  to  flawer,  aad  the 
season  is  far  advanced  before  the  beds  hatm  m,  mspmsMjie 


th^m  is  one  more  point  in  the  paspaiatiom  of  fibwer- 
garden  plante  that  I  would  here  touch  upon!^.«.„the  hard- 
ening of  plante  previous  to  their  being  planted  <bbL  That 
they  shoxdd  be  well  "  hardened  ofi^"  it  m  alttost  needless 
to  affinn.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  ia^many  iiwi^Bncin 
there  is  too  much  of  it  after  a  certain  fasMon,  and  that'the 
well-domg  of  the  stock  after  it  is  planted  o«ii>— whi<di  should 
be  the  end  in  view — ^is,  to  a  large  extent,  defiated.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  plante  in  small  pote  ex- 
posed to  a.  flagging  sun  for  some  weeks  before  planting 
time,  with  the  idea  of  making  them  hardy.  In  this  was 
they  are  subjected  to  baking  draughte  and  a  dbokiw  of  com 
water  alternately,  in  far  too  rapid  suoeession;  and  mstead 
of  b^ng  called  hardened,  they  should  be  called  fftarvect  es 
roasted,  fbr  th^  become  somisevably  stinted  and  wixy,  tiiot 
instead  of  inoreasing  in  size,  they  not  unfrfiqnently  ~ 
less;  When  planting  time  aaamm  ^eir  tissues  aas 
up  and  eontraated,  and  midsummer iaptset  before  the^i 
into  healthy  growth. 

While  disagreeing  with  this^method,  I  would,  not.  hava  it 
understood  that  I  disapprove  of  all  plante  being  weQ  harw 
dened  off  be&we  being  turned  out  into  e:q>oaed  beds ;  bat  I 
olject  to  such  an  extreme  mode  of  accomplishing  it.  I& 
instead  of  so  exposing  plante  in  small  pote  all  day  forweeka 
_  to  hot  sun,  they  were  either  slight^  shaded  fbr  a  iSdw  honjsk 
cuttings,  consequently  they  toe  left  on  tiie  plante  tiU  they    in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  or  had  their  pote  plunged^ 


attain  a  good  size.  They  are  made  in  the  usual  way,  and 
put  into  well-dbrained  pets,  pans,  or  boxes,  as  is  most  con- 
venient, in  sand  and  finely-sifted  leaf  mould  in  the  proi- 
portiomi  of  two  parte  of  tiie  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
They  are  then  pkced  nenr  the  giatM  in  any  position  where 
they  can  have  the  fhll  sun,  and  a  temperature  o£  about  66**, 
and  when  a  little  bottom  heat  can  be  horded  all  the  better. 
The  atmosphere  should  be  rather  dry  than  otherwise.  Under 
these  conditions,  and  with  a  imiform  medium  steto  of  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  they  are  ready  to  pot-off  in  about  three 
weeks  after  they  are  put  in.  As  fine  a  striking  of  Golden 
Chain  as  ever  I  saw,  was  effected  by  putting  a  few  inches  of 
sand  over  a  bed  of  hot  leaves  in  a  light,  airy  house.  About  a 
thousand  cuttings  were  put  in  at  one  time  in  March,  and 
very  few  out  of  the  whole  batoh  were  lost.  I  have,  however, 
given  up  the  spring  propagation  of  Golden  Chain,  finding 
that  cuttings  taken  in  the  end  of  July  or  August,  and  struck 
out-doors  in  the  hottest  and  most  sunny  position  possible. 


they  would  look  very  <£ffQrentty,  and  would  be  propedx" 
hardened,  while  at  the  same  time  they  increased  in  aiie. 
The  ftdl  eiq>0Bur6  should  be  allowed  in  the  early  and  latter 
parts  of  sunny  weather,  and  <m  dull  days^  This  ia  fbr  be€tor 
m  the  plants,  and  sares  time  and  labour  in  watering.  Im 
large  boxes*  and  in  beds,  plante  can  take  owe  of  tfa«msah«Bt 
in  this  reflect,  fbr  scorching  heate  and  droogfat  da  not. 
affect  them  as  in  small  pote.  Heavy  rainsara  idiat  most  ba- 
warded  ftom  them,  and  not  hot  sun,  any  amount  of  wtiicb 
they  can  bear  with  impunity  after  the  plante  have  met; 
together  and  covered  the  soiL  D^  Thombovi 


PonraKTTiA  puLCHBREiMA. — ^In  answcT  to  •'  K.  T.  W.,"*  I. 
beg  to  say  'diat  the  white  variety  of  the  above  can  be  obtained, 
I  believe,  at  most  large  nurseries.  If  he  find  any  trouble  in 
procuring  a  plant,  I  shall  be  moat  happy  to  forward  him. 
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Mr 


aEvO'WilIjuiu  Bttiiis^AuiiafibnBflBy'ii  ^uttiBff  of^lMi  wuod  ivli6ii 
^npos^T^i^MMd.  ^HifiDre  li  noidonibt  but  uiaittlM  Pdhuputitia 
myr'be'flijffraiod  in  bdtii  thaiirqjBtrocdceB  of  in  his  lofeter  and 
sosr  ■mvni';  %iit  I  b^ere'tliB  Iwut  plan  is  iio  atzBce  jmuug 
jdfaite'cf  13w  dd^ood.  As  soon  a  mese  iHKve  made  riioQte 
flf 'tinrae  iolitta  «^  oat  the  pointB,  aad  ag^in  nip  oat  the 
yhtta  if  doafawd  to  be  very  large;  but  t&ii  aecond  atopphig 
vffl  sake  ihe  i;ilBiiti  Toxy  laite.  'Bj  this  meaaa  I  haTe 
jtaitaiiilfo.  IS-potBWlAiftveor  six  heads  of  l^kom.  eacfti 
lAoot  12  or  14  indies  in  diameter.— O.  ILHajob,  Qnmm^ 
Momm,  Ih^ppaa  HtS  Tmrmee,  Croydxm, 


S  I!BUIT 


•WnriL  HOElTCDlOTJEAIi 

GOMMmrBE. 

mmMomTHm  or  bb.  Hoea  j^  BBOBBnoEr. 

Wnaie  veqnected  to  pabUdi  ^e  following  oorKespoiidenoe 
iebraenDr.  Hogg  «nd  the  Connoil: — 

"  FebnuoylOfh,  186i. 

"Daut  Sib,— When  I  accepted  the  office  of  Seereta^  to 
tl&e  Tradt  Committee  of  the  Hortionltaral  Sooietgr  it  was 
wider  the  impression  that  the  Conndl  intended  to  maintitfn 
aoid  develope  'the  horticaltoral  dharaoter  of  the  Bodeisy, 
War  a  time  I  believed  the  Connoil  were  in  earnest  in  this 
natter;  and  so  long  as  I  beHered  they  were  bo  I  oonturaed 
to  fill  that  oiBce.  Beoent  events,  however,  have  Oonvinoed 
me  that  seme  other  olgect  than  the  advancement  of  Horti- 
eahmn  is  that  irbidh.  a  xoling  majority  of  the  late  and 
pieaent  Coondk  have  in  view,  and  I  therefore  bes  that  joa 
win  hare  the  goodness  to  li^  this  my  resignation  before  the 
finit  meeting  of  ConnciL 

^  shall  be  ^ad  if  the  Conndl  will  accept  my  reBJgnatloB 
ilt  onoe^  and  aSow  it  to  date  from  the  25tii  of  December  last. 
Chi  hearing  from  yon,  I  will  send  all  books  and  papers  se- 
lailDg  to  &e  Committee ;  and  allow  me  to  remind  yon  that 
there  is  a  meetjng  of  ike  Committee  on  the  28rd  inst.,  and 
tt  win  be  necessary  to  appoint  some  person  to  be  present  to 
aot  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  on  that  occasion. — ^I  am, 
dear    Sir,  yonrs  fiuthfaHy,  SoBurr  Hooo. — To  ANB|txw 


»* 


**  BQjnl  Hortleattiirsl  Society,  South  Searington, 
•*  Fcbnuoy  19ll^  1864. 

'**Ds4x  Sm,— I  hove  laid  b^re  the  Conndl  yonr  letter  of 
Hw  lOfih  inst^,  resigning  your  office  (witii  salary  attadied) 
flB'Seovetary  of  ibe  Frmt  Committee,  and  requesting  them 
to  accept  it  as  i^rom  the  28th  oi  December  last.  I  am  directed 
iB  vep^  to  inftnrm  yon  that  they  readily  accept  yonr  resigna- 
tton  as  frcm  Hie  date  of  your  letter. 

"*  9%e  Coimoil  see  no  reason  for  antedating  y«nir  resiflna- 
tion,  theogh  they  cannot  bat  remark  that  your  eondnct 
WBold  have  been  lessepento  observation  if  yonr  aNBeignation 
had  been  tendered 'before  yon  took  active  measoree  in  oppo- 
alliOBto  IheCoanoiL 

"  I  am  to  point  out  tiiat  yon  are  Wholly  in  error  in  si^- 
peslng'  '  that  some  <yther  olgect  than  the  advancement  of 
Horticaltare  is  that  which  a  ruling  migoritnr  of  the  late  and 
pieiout  Cenneils  have  in  view;'  and  ^ey  direct  your 
■Iteiition  to  ^e  &ct  that  in  the  year  just  befove  the  esta- 
WfslwiHmtof  t^  gardois  at  Sooth  Kensington  the  Sometj 
had  gi^^m  np  its  shows  at  Chiswiok ;  had  ceased  to  emplcy 
a  eoDecltor  abroad ;  had  abandoned  the  publication  of  any 
loomal  or  {Proceedings ;  held  no  ballots  for  plants  or  seeds ; 
kad  sold  its  herbarinm  and  library ;  had  also  sold  its  pre- 
mises in  Segent  Street^  and  located  itself  in  two  small 
loeme  in  St.  Martinis  Lane,  whilst  the  Pellows  had  diminished 
in  nnmber  to  985.  Whereas,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
flacden  at  South  Kensington,  and  while  the  management  of 
«e  Society  has  been  in  me  hands  of  the  'ruling  minority  of 
thelateCounoil,'  the  flower  shows  have  beenre-estafaiiBhM; 
eeUeotocs  hove  been  and  are  emjdoyed  ahroAd;  their  hor- 
lioidtmiil  publications  have  beenresumed ;  Fruit  and  floral 
CoatmJttees  organised;  ballots  for  plants  have  been  insti- 
tuted ;  and  the  FeUews  have  increased  in  number  from  965 
to  8836.  The  TOresent  state  of  the  ezperimental  aadinactloal  I 
pmt  of  the  tlUBwidc  Garden  is  in  l^gii  eiBoJeDog^  and  f 


frn  ^  Ijy  the  IVahmB  IbM 
itt any foBMr peifeed  er  liie  8o(M^ ^carver.  O^eConiKdl 
intend  to  resume  weetingB  of  tbe  Society  for  diseonioBof 
papers,  sia^Mr-toilMae  held  in  Begent  Streeti,  before  tiuise 
premiseB  were  nfeandBasd  in  1888. 

"In  conclusion, i^  Counoil  observe  titat  Hiey  intend  to 
eontinne'aieettseeeaftd  oEerUoBs  df  their  predecessors,  and 
tope,  through  the  »— ns  of  tiie  husfeasnig  prosperity  of  the 
Sottfeh  Keasbigten  €tazden,  stifl  fMlier  to  promote  the 
scienee  of  fiettiBoltiize.  ISie  Cooneil  will  pulidish  your 
letter  and  their  re|^  in  thehr  'PkoeeediBgs.'-^I  am,  deer 
Sii^  yoom  fintkABlty,  ian>BBW  IfiOB^T.— To  Dr.  Hogg." 


«4 


AXDBXW  HUBBJLT,  ESQ. 


^99r8t.  George's Bosd,  Plmliee^ 
'•Mtoiuirao.lSM. 


"  DxAB  Sn,— -In  ropj^ying  to  your  letter  of  iihe  19tiL  inst., 
I  have  to  thank  the  Counoil  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  have  accepted  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary 
to,the  Fruit  Committee. 

"'in.  a^idng  Hie  Coum^to  allow  my  resignation  to  date  as 
finn  the  25th  ef  DeeemlMria0t,  Ithercflby  meant  to  indicate 
to  ii^m  that  I  reimqoished  fiiom  then  tiU  the  time  my 
rseignatiDn  was  nocepled  a^y  ehdm  tliatmight  be  supposed 
to  have  aeeraed  to  nm  f or  sertioes  rendered  during  that 


pecied.  I^  however,  the  Coatoll  "see ^o  reason  for  aaie- 
dating'  my  resignation,  I  con  have<no  leaaonaUe  objectioB 
to  thenr  adi^ting  their  own  view  ofthe  case. 

''The  xemoik  that»  'Your  condotttwould  have  been  less 
open  to  observation  if  yoar  redgnation  had  been  tendered 
before  you  took  active  measmrasinoi^positionto  theCouncO^' 
is  evidently  made  under  a  misappr^enaon  as  to  the  rela- 
tion that  subsisted  between  me  and  the  CoundL  When  I 
undertook,  at  their  solioitatian,  the  direction  oi  the  Fruit 
Committee,  for  wliieh  they  awarded  me  a  small  honorarium 
(yet  sufficient  for  the  pmpose),  I  did  not  by  that  limited  en- 
gagement wi^  them  sooifice  pxj  privilege  as  a  Fellow  of 
the  Soyal  fioddeultoral  Soeiety  to  criticise  when  opportunity 
ofEared  any  act  of  theurs  I  conceived  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  Society's  interest;  In  oonducting  the  operations  of  that 
Committee  I  performed  all  that  ^e  Council  could  demand  of 
me;  but  if  tiMy  thought  by  inviting  me  to  accept  the  office 
they  thereby  secured  my  allegiance  to  every  act  of  theirs, 
th^  misnuderstood  entiraty  the  conditions  under  whidi  I 
accepted  theirteoans;  for  no  eonsiderfttion  the  Council  could 
have  offered  me  should  hove  induoed  me  to  sacrifice  my  pii- 
fileges  as  on  independent  Fellow  of  the  Society,  or  to  en- 
dorse any  poilicy  of  theirs  tiiot  I  beEeved  to  be  ii^jurious  to 
its  interests.  Had  the  Council  proposed  such  conditions  I 
would  have  rejected  them. 

"Whilst  the  Council  direet  my  attoilion  to  the  foots 
'that  in  the  year  just  before  ttie  establishment  <rf  the  gar- 
dens at  South  Kensington,  tiie  Society  had  given  up  its 
shows  at  Chiswiok ;  had  ceased  to  employ  a  collector  abroad ; 
had  abandoned  the  pnbMeation  of  any  Joumal  or  Proceed- 
inga;  held  no  balloU  for  plants  or  seeds;  Iwd  sold  iU  her- 
harium  and  Ubrtw^;  had  sold  its  premises  in  Begent  Street, 
and  located  itself  in  two  small  rooms  in  St.  Mf^tin's  Lane,, 
whilst  i^e  Fellows  had  diminished  in  numbers  to  985,'— I 
am  reminded  that  it  was  the  identically  same  '  ruling  ma- 
jority' or  dominant  influence  in  ihe  Council  then  that  has- 
descended  to  recent  Councils,  and  under  whose  inspiration 
the  Kensington-Qarden  was  fnrmed ;  the  flower  shows  *  have 
been  re«established ;  wUectora  jtove  hem  and  are  constanOy 
emploffed  abroad;  their  horticultural  publications  have  been 
resumed;  Fruit  and  Floral  Conraiittees  organised;  ballots 
for  plants  have  been  instituted,  and  the  Fellows  increased 
in  numbers  from  9»  to  3886,'  and  all  with  results  so  un- 
productive and  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  Society 
as  to  leaveit  with  a  Maft  of  upwards  of  ^850,000,  exciting  the 
foars  of  all  who  are  interested  in  it»  wei&Lre,  not  except- 
mg  the  membsr :  of  Council  themselves.  In  th's  I  oertainjy 
do  not  see  any  cause  for  so  much  self>gratulation. 

'^When  I  see  the  purely  horticcdtural  olijects  of  the 
Society,  ne^(leoted;  tiie  old  homestead  at  Chiswick  im- 
poverished m  every  wi^  and  kept  hardly  decent,  its  prin- 
cipal iqiproaeh  olfOMd,  and  the  only  entrance  to  it  by  a 
miserable  back  lane;  when  I  heexfOf  ^8500  of  the  Sodetya 
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money  sunk  in  the  base  of  the  memorial  of  1851,  and  ^£800 
squandered  for  three  successive  years  on  a  very  ordinaiy 
sculpture  exhibition ;  when  I  see  it  announced  that  upwards 
of  ^100  is  to  be  given  away  for  the  encouragement  of 
volunteer  bands,  and  the  prize  schedules  of  the  Society's 
Exhibitions  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  scale  that 
decency  adnuts  of;  when  I  am  told  that  the  administration 
of  the  Society  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  no  connection  with  and  no  knowledge  of  Horticul- 
ture ;  and  above  all,  when  I  see  the  professional  element  all 
but  entirely  discarded  from  the  CouncU,  I  cannot  but  feel 
justified  in  using  the  expression  'that  some  other  object 
than  the  advancement  of  Horticulture  is  that  which  a  ruling 
majority  of  the  late  and  present  Councils  have  in  view/ 

"  As  the  Council  have  signified  their  intention  of  publish- 
ing the  correspondence,  I  request  they  will  include  this 
letter  likewise.  I  may  mention  that  I  also  .intend  to  publish 
the  whole  of  this  correspondence. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithiully,  Eobirt  Hogg." 


"THE  OECHAED-HOUSE  CONTEOVEESY." 

When  I  read  the  above  heading  to  the  article  by  "D.,I)floI,** 
in  No.  149,  page  93, 1  felt  some  interest,  thinking  I  should 
find  something'  new  as  to  the  mode  of  managing  fruit  trees 
under  glass.  After  reading  it,  X  wondered  what  motive 
could  induce  you  to  insert  or  "  D"  to  write  it,  for  not  a 
line  of  instruction  or  information  could  I  find.  I  know  the 
author  to  be  a  flonat,  pwr  et  simple,  to  employ  his  favourite 
phrase;  and  I  could  not  help  asking  the  question.  Why 
should  he  write  a  tirade  against  a  species  of  culture  of  which 
he  has  not  the  least  knowledge  or  experienoeP  and  why 
does  he  give  your  readers  the  shop  gossip  of  a  brother  florist, 
reminding  one  of  the  classical  language  employed  by  two 
rival  chandler's  shop-keepei-s  in  a  coun^  village  ?  Carping 
and  sarcasm  are  poor  materials  to  use  in  discussing  a  sub- 
ject purely  practical.  Auricula-culture  may  be  agreeable 
and  intellectual.  Some  forty  years  since  I  was  an  enthu- 
siastic Auricula-grower;  but  the  trouble  they  gave  for 
eleven  months  an4  a  fortnight  for,  perhaps,  a  fortnight's 
satisfaction  when  they  were  in  bloom,  fatigued  me ;  so  that 
when  my  mind  became  strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  years,  I 
left  their  culture  to  ladies,  lads,  and  qmet-minded  clergy- 
men. 

As  "D."  has  divided  his  artide  into  convenient  para- 
graphs, pray  allow  me  to  notice  them  seriaHm, 

Paragraph  1.  I  presume  this  is  intended  to  be  witty,  as 
"  Punch  "  is  drawn  upon.  It  may  be  so.  I  have  only  to 
notice  one  great  error — ^no  bitterness,  no  hard  words,  have 
been  employed  in  your  columns  in  defence  of  orchard-house 
culture ;  many  inuendoes  and  small  thrusts  have  been  made 
against  it  by  your  contiibutors. 

Paragraph  2.  I  believe  I  may  claim  the  honour  of  having 
invented  the  term  "orchard-house,"  a  house  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  many  species  and  varieties  of  fruits. 

Paragraph  3.  "D."  does  not  recollect  aright.  Hedges 
did  not  form  the  back  and  sides  of  the  first  orchard-houses. 
Anon  I  will  give  in  a  few  words  their  history. 

The  greatest  success  has  not  been  obtained  where  heating 
has  been  used — quite  the  contrary.  I  have  never  employed 
artificial  heat,  and  yet  my  success  has  been  perfect  for  many 
years.  The  innocence  (what  other  name  shall  we  give  it?) 
displayed  by  "  D"  when  he  visited  a  brother  parson  who 
was  building  a  rather  lofty  house,  is  really  amusing.  A 
roomy  orchard-house,  owing  to  its  containing  a  large  body 
of  warm  air,  resists  spring  frosts  much  better  than  a  low- 
roofed  one.  I  never  employ  even  a  pan  of  charcoal  in  my 
laxge  houses,  12  feet  high  and  24  feet  wide.  But  in  my 
low  houses,  if  a  severe  April  frost  comes  on  while  the  trees 
are  in  full  bloom,  I  either  cover  their  roofs  partially  with 
mats,  orplaoe  a  pan  or  two  of  ignited  charcoal  in  them ;  so 
that  "Well,  you  have  got  it  tolerably  high,  and  I  should 
think  that  it  would,  hold  a  good  deal  of  cold  air,  and  your 
blossoms  wiU  catch  an  early  frost  perhaps,"  tells  well  for 
the  knowledge  of  "  D.'s  "  friend,  who  seems  to  have  knoirn 
what  he  was  about,  but,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  not  so  well 
for  the  "cuteness"  of  "D.'s"  rnind^  I  say  this  withoat 
the  least  wish  to  be  offensive: . it  is  simpljr  the  truth,  wid 
I  have  qnoted  the  pMsage  oorreotly* 


Paragraph  4.  The  original  notion  was  not  that  the  trees 
were  to  be  grown  in  pots — quite  the  oontraiy.  I  had  the 
pleasure  last  year  of  seeing  I)angstein.  My  only  and  great 
disappointment  was  the  orchard-house.  I  had  pictured  to 
myseu  a  fine  span-roofed  house  with  a  promenade  in  the 
centre  and  the  trees  planted  in  the  borders,  as  I  had  hearcl 
they  were.  I  found  a  long^  narrow,  lean-to  house,  built,  I 
presume,  in  the  earliest  days  of  orchard-house  culture,  with 
borders  bricked  up  by  far  too  high,  so  that  the  trees,  cramped 
in  their  upward  growth  by  the  roof,  are  not  able  to  de'^elope 
themselves.  Mr.  Yair,  to  whose  courtesy  and  ViTii^Tiftftg  X 
bear  most  willins^  testimony,  is  too  good  a  gardener  to  suffer 
anything  under  his  care  to  be  out  of  health :  consequent^ 
they  were  clean  and  healthy,  but  sadly  cramped.  I  su|^« 
gested  to  him  that  the  house  should  at  once  be  doubled  m 
width  by  making  it  into  a  span-roofed  house.  As  fkr  aft 
I  remember,  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  quite  necessary. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  this  house  would  not  give  better 
fruit  if  the  trees  were  trained ;  for  it  is  too  narrow  for  a 
trellis-house,  too  confined  and  narrow  for  an  orchard-house^ 
and  is  such  a  one  as,  I  think,  Mr.  Yair  would  not  have 
planned.    It  might  do  for  Auriculas. 

Paragraphs.  An  orchard'house  may  be  "one  pur  ei 
aimple"  and  not  "a  make-believe,"  even  if  it  be  heated. 
North  of  the  Trent  as  a  rule — no,  the  exceptions  ar&  too 
numerous  to  make  it  a  rule — we  will  then  say  in  damp  cool 
climates  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  a  portion  of  Engird,  a 
four-inch  hot-water  pipe  round  an  orchard-house  is  very 
benaficial,  for  it  brings  on  the  ripening  of  both  fruit  and 
shoots ;  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  nature  of  the  house, 
for  if  it  be  heated  even  with  three  or  four  hot- water  pipes, 
but  still  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits,  either  planted  out  or  in  pots,  it  is  a  pure  orchard- 
house.  Call  it  a  forcing  orchard-house  if  you  are  rich  enough 
to  have  more  than  one.  The  most  successAil  orchard-houses 
I  have  seen  have  been  without  the  least  artificial  heat,  so 
that  we  need  not  "  quietly  shelve  "  their  success.  What  ad 
odd  train  of  thought  must  have  prompted  this  paragraph  1 
It  is  certainly  from  that  now  rare  species  of  the  "  genus 
homo,"  an  original  thinker.  "  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  woulcl 
write  a  book." 

Paragraph  6.  Do  they  pay?  (This  reminds  me  of  the 
nigger  who,  on  being  shown  a  beautiful  flower  said,  "  TTith 
no  no  good.  Somebody  [meaning;  nobody]  can't  eat  um.") 
Do  Eoses  pay  the  amateur  ?  Do  Auriculas  pay  ?  Do  Chry- 
santhemums pay  ?  Does  any  garden,  any  mode  of  culture, 
to  use  that  "  shop  expression,"  "  pay  "  the  lover  of  his  gar- 
den P  He  may  derive  pleasure,  and  health,  and  oth^  Ues- 
sings  from  his  garden ;  and  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  able 
to  send  a  dish  of  choice  fruit  from  the  onSiard-house  to  a 
sick  neighbour  or  friend.  "  Does  it  pay  "  to  do  so  ?  Yes,  i^ 
pays  the  sender  in  the  purest  gratification  the  human  heart 
can  feeL  The  care  the  trees  require  in  pinching  and  keeping 
from  i^hides  (I  am  not  aware  of  any  "monsters"  in  the 
insect  Hfe  of  England;  perhaps  "D."  is,  and  will  tell  us 
all  about  them),  is  just  about  the  same  as  required  by  waU 
trees.  Aphides,  red  spider,  and  the  curl  are  all  to  be  jfonght 
imder  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  open  air;  and  then  we 
have  the  incessant  disbudding,  and  pruning,  and  nadling, 
without  the  gratification  of  a  fine  climate  in  indemeni 
weather. 

Paragraph  7.  I  am  neither  an  exhibitor  nor  a  prisemao* 
but  I  ^nll  honestly  confess  I  felt  last  July  a  strong  wish  to 
show  my  trees  to  the  pubUc.  On  consultation  with  those 
who  knew  their  nature  even  better  than  I  do,  I  reluctantly 
gave  it  up,  for  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  transporting 
them  imless  in  a  handbarrow.  I  must  here  tell  "  D."  anS 
his  friends,  that  no  orchard-house  Peach  and  Nectarine  tree 
should  be  shown  in  a  pot  till  its  fruit  are  fully  grown,  fully 
coloured,  and  just  on  the  ver^  of  ripeness ;  Apricots,  not 
till  their  fine  golden  colour  is  fuUy  developed.  Now«  all 
orchard-house  cultivators  know  that  the  least  agitation  of 
the  tree  when  its  fruit  are  in  this  state  is  £fttfd  to  their 
holding  on.  Like  Jack,  they  may  wish  to  do  so  with 
"  fingers  and  toes,"  and  yon  may  ynih.  them  to  do  so,  bat  to 
a  certain^  all  the  finest  will  dro|>  if  transported  by  road  or 
raO;  and  this,  friend  "  D.,"  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  poor 
unhappy  trees  with  their  miserable  green  fruit  whioh  we 
have  ooeaaaonally  seen  exhibited. 

J&nd  of  theaameparagraph.  For ''theproof  of  thepnddiQi^' 
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pleaso  to  read,  the  proof  of  a  good  mode  of  coltore,  be  it  agri 
or  harH,  is  in  tbe  efeots  produced.  If  "D."  had  Tinted  me 
Uet  July  with  Dr.  Hogg,  he  would  have  seen  the  most 
glorioos  crop  of  Apricots  ever  seen  or  tasted,  and  Peach  and 
Kectarine  trees  in  the  most  perfect  health  and  frnitfolness ; 
bnt^  oddlj  enough,  he,  like  yoor  contribntor  Mr.  Bobson, 
whom  I  invited,  and  who  pabUdj  accepted  my  invitation, 
did  not  come.  I  am  not  anxious  about  a  visit  from  "  D.," 
because  he  is  a  florist  "  jn«r  et  aimpU,"  but  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  seen  BCr.  Kobson.  and  to  have  convinced  him  against 
his  will  that  my  trees  were  not  from  the  "  spirit-rappers," 
but  real  trees  frill  of  fruit  and  leaves.  I  found  that  he 
visited  Liverpool  instead  of  performing  his  promise  to  me. 
Doubtless  he  found  the  journey  shorter  and.mcHre  agreeable ; 
but  I  repeat,  it  is  odd  that  these  people  will  not  look  at 
head  quarters.  If  a  new  machine  is  invented  and  sometimes 
fails  from  the  incapability  of  the  users,  they  generally  go 
fbr  advice  and  satis&ction  to  the  inventor,  verily  some 
gardeners  and  florists  are  a  little  eccentric  occasionally. 

Paragraph  8.  I  presume  this  was  written  by  the  amanu- 
ensis of  "  t>"  and  was  not  corrected,  for  surely  no  gentleman 
would  ever  think  of  repeating  verhaHm  the  gossip  of  a  trades- 
man. This  friend  it  seems, ''has  had  no  less  than  three  collec- 
tions to  dispose  of  because  the  thing  is  a  complete  frulure," 
and  he  knows  of  two  other  cases  in  which  the  *' notion"  has 
been  abandoned.  This  makes  a  total  of  Ave  fSculures,  bearing 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  those  that  have  succeeded ;  for, 
tiUnng  the  number  of  trees  at  two  hundred,  what  wiU  "  D.'s" 
frigid  say  to  the  startling  frust,  that  from  this  place  alone 
upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  orchard-house  trees  have 
been  sent  out  within  these  few  years,  tfaeir  after-culture 
having  been  attended  with  almost  unvarying  success,  the 
exceptions,  very  few  in  number,  having  arisen  from  incom- 
petent fpardeners  and  houses  improperly  ventilated  ?  In  the 
xormer  mstance  it  has,  ]>erhaps,  not  been  so  much  owing  to 
incompetency  as  to  the  spirit  of  routine  giving  way  with 
»  diiBcuIty  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  innovation.  It  seems, 
according  to  the  informant  quoted  above,  that  "  Mr.  Blank, 
at  Chiswick,  was  right  when  he  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attempt,"  and  before  he  had  seen  and  tried  the  experiment, 
"  it  won't,  it  won't  do ; "  a  powerfrd  logician  that  Mr,  Blank, 
most  likely  a  prizeman  from  one  of  our  universities.  I  may 
here  mention  that  they  have  no  orchard-house  at  Chiswick, 
and  never  have  had  one.  It  is  true  there  is  a  dark  house  in 
a  hole,  in  which  Mr.  Barron,  the  clever  manager  of  the 
houses,  has  done  wonders,  for  finer  Plums,  and  I  tlunk  Pears, 
I  never  wish  to  see  than  I  have  there  seen,  but  Peaches, 
Kectarines,  and  Apricots  cannot  succeed  in  such  a  confined 
place.  It  seems  that  "D.'s"  friend  is  very  glad  that  he 
^'  did  not  go  into  the  growth  "  of  orchard-house  trees.  This  is 
of  course  a  veiy  interesting  fact  to  be  recorded,  as  is  that 
most  remarkable  one  that  "it  is  so  much  colder  under  fflass" 
than  in  the  open  air.  Your  readers  will,  I  trust,  try  the  ex- 
periment^ ana  give  us  the  temperature  of  their  hotises  in 
contrast  with  taat  of  the  open  air. 

fitfagnyh  9.  This  seems  to  breathe  pure  charity:  the 
writer  is  anxious  to  save  the  pocket  of  his  "very  dear 
brother,"  and  prevent  his  friends  being  disappointed.  He 
has  had  no  personal  experience,  but  he  has  gossiped  with 
sttdeners  in  great  places,  where,  as  I  have  stated  in  a 
fonner  Number,  orchard-houses  are  out  of  place.  He  has 
not  been  to  those  who  delight  and  succeed  in  their  culture. 
Sa  has  not  been  here,  where  for  years  past  the  trees,  when 
oorered  with  their  ripe  firuit,  have  diarmed  all  who  have 
aeea  them.  I  repeat  he  has  had  no  personal  experience, 
without  which  no  experiment  in  horticnlture  can  be  frtirly 
OBderstood.  He  has  gathered  the  information  from  persons, 
like  himself,  without  it.  He  has  not  gone  to  places  where 
ondiard-house  culture  is  a  source  of  gnat  enjoyment;  and, 
abofve  an,  I  repeat  he  has  not  been  here  to  go  over  the  trees 
4!ritically,  to  count  their  fruit,  to  taste  their  flavour,  or  even 
to  share  in  the  eigoyment  of  the  blossoming  season,  when, 
to  ^lote  the  words  of  one  ot  our  greatest  philosophers,  iHiom 
I  am  psood  to  number  among  my  friends,  "  A  well-arranged 
oraiiaKd-honae  is  a  para&e."  He  has  not  done  this,  and 
yet  he  has  written  a  long  tirade  against  a  popular  mode  of 
~*^'  bting  fruit,  which  in  time  will  supersede  all  other 
as  certainly  as  that  raflways  have  superseded  stage 

B.    At  the  end  of  the  paragn^  I  am  now  notloiBg  I 
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culture.  This  branch  of  fruit-culture  is  no  new  ideai  it  is, 
indeed,  nearly  two  hunifred  yean  old;  for  Evelyn^  in  hia 
"Diary"  for  September  25, 1679,  says,  "Mr.  Slingsby  and 
Signer  Verrio  came  to  dine  with  me,  to  whom  I  gave  China 
Oranges  off  my  owne  trees,  as  good,  I  think,  as  were  ever 
eaten."  Surely  we  can  do  this  now  with  our  improved  modes 
of  heating  and  great  advance  in  gardening  skilL  Tan- 
g^erine  Oranges  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  years,  regu<> 
lariy  cultivated  at  Trentham  and  Welbeck  for  the  dessert, 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  certainly  ranks  among  our  most  accom- 
plished fruit  gardeners,  had  a  large  supply  of  flne  fruit  from 
early  in  last  October  to  Christmas,  in  their  flavour  and  aroma 
flir  superior  to  those  so  abundantly  imported  at  the  latter 
season,  and  forming  a  most  charming  addition  to  the  dessert 
alter  the  Pea^  season.  I  have  now  lived  some  years,  my 
life  has  been  devoted  to  horticulture,  and  I  have  always  held 
flrmly  one  idea — ^that  what  one  man  can  do  well  can  be 
done  by  others.  This  will  apply  not  only  to  Orange  and 
orchard-house  culture,  but  to  everything  connected  with  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  science  and  art. 

"D.,"  it  soems,  "ventures  to  doubt  the  success"  of 
Orange-culture,  and  knowing  nothing  about  it,  trusts  to 
hearsay  evidence,  being  "borne  out"  in  his  view  by  expe- 
rienced horticulturists.  I  should  much  like  to  know  the 
names  of  those  who  have  tried  Orange-culture  and  fiuled. 
The  truth  is,  we  shall  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  have 
houses  devoted  to  dessert  Orange-culture  in  the  garden  of 
every  man  of  taste  and  reflnement.  Such  large,  uncouth, 
worthless  trees  as  we  have  hitherto  imported  from  France 
and  Italy  will  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  nice  English 
trees,  cultivated  so  as  to  show  early  fertility,  which  the 
foreign  trees  do  not.  I  can  imag:ine  nothing  more  delightftd, 
after  the  orchard-house  Peaches  are  past,  than  an  Orange- 
house  filled  with  trees  of  the  most  choice  dessert  varieties, 
such  as  the  Tangierine,  Mandarin,  Maltese,  St.  Michael's, 
Silver  Orange,  and  others,  all  in  their  difl'erent  stages  of 
ripeness,  supplying  the  dessert  till  Christmas.  I  "  am  borne 
out "  in  my  idea  that  all  this  wiU  be  done,  because  it  hMs 
been  done,  and  I  do  not  trust  to  hearsay  evidence. 

I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  set  "D."  and  some  other 
writers  in  your  columns  right  with  reg^ard  to  the  origin  and 
history  of  orchard-houses,  which  will  prevent  the  repetition 
of  errors  like  those  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  article  in 
page  93.  I  pray  your  readers  to  pudon  the  unavoidable 
egotism. 

In  the  remarkably  fine  summer  of  1842, 1  happened  to  be 
making  one  of  my  usual  happy  summer  tours  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  I  remember  one  day  having  a  rather 
lengthened  rest  at  La  Fl^he.  In  rambling  about  its  en- 
virons I  came  to  the  garden  of  an  amateur,  who  seemed  an 
enUiusiast  in  fruit-tree  culture;  with  the  freemasonry 
peculiar  to  our  craft,  I  forget  how,  I  procured  an  intro- 
duction, and  had  a  long  walk  and  a  long  talk.  I  never  re- 
member having  been  so  struck  as  I  was  with  the  trees  in 
that  garden,  so  nicely  pruned  and  arrange ;  there  were  no 
espaliers  or  wall  trees.  I  could  not  get  out  of  my  mind 
some  rows  of  Apricot  bushes  nicely  pruned  and  pinched, 
covered  with  fine  fruit;  and,  planted  between  the  rows. 
Melons  with  their  fine  firiit  nearly  ripe  lying  on  the  ground. 
I  fear  I  envied  Monsieur  bis  climate.  "Well,  this  picture  of 
what  could  be  done  in  a  fine  climate  haunted  me,  but  it  was 
not  till  about  the  spring  of  1846  that  I  thought  of  trying  to 
imitate  it ;  and  so  I  built  a  lean-to  house  with  larch  poles 
once  cut  down,  half-inch  boards,  and  asphalt  felt,  for,  calcu- 
lating that  I  might  probably  have  to  pull  it  down  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  I  feared  to  build  a  more  sub- 
stantial structure  (the  house  is  still  in  being  and  perfectly 
sound).  In  this  house  it  was  my  intention  to  make  my  first 
attempt  at  imitating  the  climate  of  France;  so  I  excavated 
a  path  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  two  raised  borders  I  planted 
two  lows  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  (bushes),  a  row  on 
each  side  of  my  path.  The  second  year  after  planting  th^ 
all  blossomed  gloriously,  but  fearing  to  make  my  climate  too 
English,  I  kept  the  house  dosed.  The  blossoms  nearly  all 
dropped  without  setting  their  fruit ;  then  came  the  young 
leaves,  and  with  them  aphides  of  all  sorts  and  colours,  then 
red  Slider.  The  season  ended  in  mv  trees  looking  rather  the 
worse  for  their  year's  growth  in  a  fine  dimate.  The  follow* 
mg  aeaMm  aphides  were  killed  with  tobacco  water  and  ftmii. 
gatioo»  and  spider  by  abondant  syriBginga  mofoiBg  a^d 
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6Mtti^9»  and  mttiktmA  Iloit  watt  of  mj  fimit  from  4be. 
UMMmB  dropping,  1  iiad  some  flue  PeadiflB;  Imt  a  IW 
orcm^vf  Citmaflton  Qrange  NectariiiM  giaddoned  mylMMttt, 
and  made  me  ^m  ovohaiddunise  eoltiyaitor  £or  life.  In  18iB, 
s^  tsees,  now  thxee  yeatcB  planted,  became  impatieB^  sod 
the  xodf  of  the  honse  being  low,  I  eoold  not  Imep  tlMbr 
riMOts  from  emidxy  Tode  attempte  to  pievoeit,  ao  the  next 
iMtUiimi  I  root^prnned  the  tieee,  atOl  thegr  wese  Hke  Joe^s 
Bialer  in  "Qxeat  Ezpectidion*,"  indined  to  be  ^'lunpa- 
gaeoa  "  during  the  following  season,  and  then,  and  net  tOi 
tiien— -m.,  thiee  Teaxs  or  so  after  the  first  ordhardAeose 
idea  had  sproBted^idid  I  thiiik  of  pot-cnltiire.  Now,  x^ease 
Messrs.  B,  and  E,  and  Co.,  not  to  write  forthe  fotore  «'if  I 
reooUeot  aright»"  but  remember  tiiat  hedge^ooses  were  not 
tiie  fost  houses,  nor  potted  trees  the  first  ocohacd^hooae  tnea 
In  December,  1851,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  my  dear 
friend,  then  the  onrate  of  this  parish,  now  the  rector  cH 
another,  I  rablidied  my  erode  ideas  in  the  diape  of  a 
panqihlet.  To  my  surprise  this  sold  rapidly,  and  now  tiie 
eleventh  edition  (or  eleventh  thousand)  sells  well,  for  since 
tts  publioation  in  October,  1863,  it  has  not  once  been  ad- 
verused,  %nd  yet  will  soon  be  exhaosted.  When  I  wrote  the 
first  edition  I  had  no  idea  of  the  gigantic  jreenlts  to  follow,  in 
the  demand  for  orchard-house  trees.  In  the  autumn  of 
1851,  I  remember  having  a  few  hundreds,  which  I  had 
|Mtted  for  my  own  amusement.  They  were  soon  di^ooedc^, 
many  fidends  even  begging  me  to  suppi^y  them  as  a  personal 
fiifvoor.  I  was  taken  conq»letely  by  surprise,  for  I  thought 
1 4diould  find  but  few  amateurs  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  cultivate  orohard-hoose  trees ;  in  foc^  I  had  not  half 
comprehended  the  idea,  or  calculated  to  i^iat  an  enormous 
extent  it  would  go. 

Erom  12,000  to  15,000  trees  are  now  annually  potted,  yet 
the  demand  is  beyond  the  supply— t. «.,  for  large  well-grown 
trees.  I  calculate  that  all  this  has  arisen  from  the  soond 
bads  on  which  the  pot  culture  of  fruit  trees  rests.  If  your 
readers  will  refer  to  that  most  excellent  article  by  Mr. 
Creed,  page  91,  in  No.  140,  they  will  see  the  raUmdle  of 
pot  culture  for  finit  trees,  and  lead  as  follows : — "As  ofk^i 
as  the  top  soil  is  matted  with  roots,  I  dig  it  out  witha  trowel 
to  the  aepth  of  4  or  5  inches,  and  add  fresh  soil,  perhiqps 
four  or  -Ay^  times  during  the  season."  With  frruit  trees  we 
take  out  the  matted  roots  once  a-year,  in  the  autumn  when 
they  have  done  their  work,  and  feed  the  young  roots  the 
following  summer,  either  with  liquid  manure  or  surfeoe- 
dressings.  What  can  be  plainer  than  that  "the  basis  of  all 
pot  cu£ore  is  tiie  renewal  of  food  and  consequent  annnal 
siqtpfy  of  feeding  roots  P"  I  feel,  after  reading  Mr.  Creed's 
article,  half  inclined  to  try  the  effiect  of  removing  a  portioii 
of  tfae  roots  of  one  or  two  Peach  trees  about  the  end  of  June, 
merely  to  see  if  more  food  can  be  taken  up  by  inducing  a 
iMh.  growth  of  fibres— it  is  quite  wortiiy  of  a  thon^^ 

The  truth  is,  we  have  yet  mudi  to  learn  in  fruit-tree  cnl- 
tnse.  I  have  a  firm  belief  that  we  are  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  era  in  fruit«cultnre,  and  that  we  have  much, 
very  much,  to  learn.  Depend  upon  it,  fruit-culture  under 
glaiw  is  as  yet  in  an  embryo  state,  it  is  not  yet  in  itsinfency. 
Am  to  tirades  against  any  particular  mode  of  culture  I  am  a 
ddnoceros,  my  hide  is  so  thick,  but  I  like  to  use  my  horn. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  I  advocated  the  culture  of  Pears  on 
qninoe  stocks  for  gwdens,  the  "  notion  "  was  abused  "  hip 
and  thigh."  A,  and  B,  and  C,  and  I  daresay  a  "D"  or 
two,  declared  that  the  trees  would  not  live  more  than  two 
years,  and  tiiat  to  plant  them  was  an  imposture,  to  sell  them 
was  robbery.  My  magnificently  thick  epidermis  carried 
me  through  unharmed.  I  used  my  horn  now  and  then,  and 
what  in  the  consequence  ? — instead  of  Pears  being  worked  on 
our  common  Shiglish  quince,  raised  from  layers  l»r  the 
Surrey  nurserymen,  the  proper  sort  of  quince  is  emfdoyed, 
and  the  most  perfect  success  attends  their  culture.  Allow 
me  to  give  an  instance.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  planted  2000 
pyramidal  trees  ci  the  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  Covent  Qarden  with  their  fruit. 
I  lost  many  crops  by  the  spring  firosts  so  prevalent  from 
1846  to  1858-4 ;  but  I  was  amply  rewarded  by  sending  to 
Covent  Garden  in  1855  and  following  seasons  some  hundreds 
of  sieves  of  the  finest  Louise  Bonne  Pears -ever  seen  in  that 
market. 

I  now  come  to  the  peculiar  beneflt^derived  fipom  the  use  of 
Ibe  qnhiee  stoek  for  Pears.    Tha.raotsY»fni|r  trees. In  the 


eonrae  vi  sfsars  gradwdlpr  nwAi  ttwir  wngr  UiMNigli  "flie^MDii 
into  a  oaloaMOus  sand*  whieh  braoght  on  '^ohloreaiB,*'  -mA 
made  them  ^wretdwd^y  unlwiilthy .  &  the  autumn  of  IStH, 
aad  in  the  qnings  of  18t8  and  t808,I  had  them  aifii  icmeifdl 
toa  deep  loamy  soil uritere  tiiey  FTtmise  to  do  wdL  1iow« 
fii^l^5n|g|i  these  trees  arte  twenty  years  old,  I  have  not  kit 
five  per  oent  If  they  had  been  on  pear  vtooks,  as  some  are 
Wl^chweMpBantedat  the  same  tuni^  not  a  tree  could  tefo 
been  remoMl  wtth  M^btnF. 

And,  now,  Mesara.  fidlfears,  allow  ib»  to  eorreot  what  ihe 
Yankees  would  call  your  ^endomneBt"  of  *<D.'s"itak^ 
an  orchard-house.  I  originated  tfae  term,  and  humbly  ooii^ 
ceive  that  I  know  the  itoi  I  wished  tooonvey.  AnerdiaBA- 
hoD8eis«hoiiae.in  friadh  ahonld  be  ooltavated  maigr^ldna» 
of  fruits.  It  in  tiie  maUk,  a  four-indi  pipe  be  neoessaryto 
hasten  the  matorily  of  fruits,  it  does  not  take  away  ite 
chasaoter.  A  house  for  Vines  ja  a  vineiy;  a  house  Hbt 
Peaches  asid  Nectarines  is  a  Peaoh^oose ;  a  house  for  tba 
culture  of  the  t^bcfve,  and  many  other  kinds,  is  an  orduaA- 
hoose.  Among  our  ddeat  houses  Of  this  kind  are  tiioae  at 
Stomowi^,  in  tibe  Zsle  of  Lews,  erected  by  Sir  James 
Matheson,  I  should  think  neac^  ten  years  since.  I  le^ 
mendber  haviiq^  some  Pean  sent  here  which  were  grown  in 
them,  of  a  snrpririne  size.  Now,  if  in  that  daooro,  cool 
idand  one  four^&ch  pipe  is  neoessaxy  to  correct  the  olimato» 
it  does  not  take  away  the  character  of  the  houses.  So  I 
pray  yon  to  reconsider  your  verdiot. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  love  of  findt^tree  cMnm 
is  bred  in  me.  I  am  the  four^  generation  living  on  lida 
"bin,"  formertycaBod  "Botdes  miL"  The  little oompabt 
estate  was  bou|^t  by  my  great  grandikther  in  1720,  a  fiocitft 
ffreat  in  Carnations,  and  great  in  wine,  if  one  may  jutes 
by  the  wine-cdlar  he  built,  now  a  capital  firuit-room.  iSf 
grandfother  was  a  great  planter  and  lover  of  fruit  trees,  iqy 
mther  the  same.  I  inhmt  his  love  for  trees,  and  plants,  bbA 
fiowecs,  and  hope  to  oontinne  to  do  so  till  the  end.  I  can. 
safefy  say  that  I  find  tfae  culture  of  fruit  trees  more  oik 
gaffing  than  ever,  soDPi  an  unfoiling  source  of  ouiet  pleasures 
s^  1  fool  that  lam  only  a  learner,  and  so  1  hope  to  eon- 
tinne. — ^Thos.  Btvibs. 

{We  once  heard  abcy  allege  tfaat  ''suit"  was  the  war  to 
qpell  soot,  because  the  chimney-sweeper  so  spelt  it,  "  and  ha 
must  know,"  a  logic  not  more  correct  than  that  of  our  es- 
teemed corremKmdenfs  condusion  that  "  orchard-faouae^ 
must  mean  what  he  intended  it  to  mean — ^namelyf  a  glaaa 
structure  heated  when  the  climate  reqnaires  heat  for  suooessfrO. 
fi-uit-culture.  Tfaat,  doubtless,  waa  nis  intention,  but  that 
does  not  justffy  fais  definition.  It  is  true  tfaat  a  faested 
structure  for  Peadies  is  called  a  peacfaery,  and  if  for  Vines  a 
vinery;  so  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  fruit  trees  it  migfat 
be  called  a  finitely.  An  orchard  is  a  collection  of  standard, 
fruit  trees  cultivated  without  artificial  heat ;  and  an  orcfaarS-- 
faouse,  if  the  term  be  correctly  applied,  means  a  house  oosi* 
taining  a  similar  collection  similarly  uzifaeated. — ^Eds.] 


DOES  SULPHTJE  KILL  BED  SPIDEE? 


Br  waOdng  througfa  fields  whsve  sfaeep  are  ooi 
kept,  I  faave  often  l^en  rtruek  witfathe  remai^faly 
track  tfaese  animals  make  in  fi>Ilowing  eadi  otfaer.  it 
certainly  is  a  strange  pr<q^enslty  flfaeep  faave  to  keep  «■§ 
beaten  track,  and  we  are  fdl  i^  to  wonder  how  quadiupali 
manage  to  make  one  so  narrow.  But  in  this  respect  are -nai 
most  writers  a  good  deal  like  dieep  P  Are  not  statemaaula 
made  and  remade  by  us  all  one  after  anotfaer — ^things  titan 
for  grsated  -and  reasserted  time  after  time,  and  aotad^n 
too  without  due  proof  of  their  tiruth  ?  As  an  instanee,  wi» 
that  has  written  on  aqy  horticultural  subject  haanotresuia 
mended  sulpfaur  in  some  form  as  a  remedy  tor  red  iijaiiif  P 
I  know  1  faave,  and  yet  wfaat  positive  proof  ean  ai^  oon 
addnce  tfaat  sulpfaur,  except  wfaon  burnt,  will  kill  tUa 
troublesome  msect  ?  No  one  doubts  red  spider,  and  plania 
also,  can  be  killed  by  tfae  frunee  of  bmtiing  sulphor ;  hat 
wfaat  proof;  I  ask,  ha^e  we  that  ted  spider  can  be  kiUad4i|r 
sulpfaur  painted  on  pipea,  fiuea,  Ac,  or  even  applied  aa  % 
wasfa  to  the  leaves  of  plants? 

Mj  own  opinion,  after  A' nnmber  of  csxefid  ozperimsBfe% 
is  that  it  is  perfoet^  uaeleas.  Where  sulphur  has  appaagod. 
to  do  good  it  lias  been  used  iU'OO^Inaction -with  «li^,illHg^ 


liHwiiraMs^k.] 
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ipftioay*  tooi^  ^^  izt whkdk casa  thA  umbo(I» hava  besa ■• 
eiBdctaaUy  diapoeed  of  as  a  reouaant  mm  oaDefuUy.bcioked!^ 
01^  in  a  walL  BvJ^  I  i^^eat,  anli^mr  alone  or  mixed  wiih. 
water  baa  neyer  with  aoe  aasweM.  tlie  md  of  IdUing  red 
aoider ;  ace  do  I  believe  it  will,  unlaBa  the  planta^aoa  killed 
aLtbe  same  time.  I  hare  ofbeoi  aean  it  oacaftilly  applied  aa 
a  I^serentive  in  honaea  whene  the  Inxoziaiit  foliage  of  the 
Vinas*  Ac*  appeared  to  be  entire^  free  from  thia  peat;  but 
ttODL  inolined  to  think  the  health  atate  of  the  planta  had 
mana  todo  with  their  freedom  from  ifidar  than  the  ao-called 
r6Bfteoiy« 

3f^  ol^'ect  in  writings  is  to  aak  if  any  of  jonr  readers  can 
fixe  inafiuieee  where  red  q;>ider,  after  it  has  made  its  i^pear- 
anoe«  has  been  killed  by  the  oae^of  aulphnrP-^P. 


THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUB:AL  SOCIETY'S 

SCHEDUIiE. 

Whsn  I  brooght  my  plaint  againat  the  Sodety  I  waa 
^te  confident,  not  ozdy  that  I  had  nnderstafaed.  tiie-  caae. 
bat  that  I  had  merely  acraitched  tiie  aurfrboe,  and  that  there 
was  ample  cause  for  fimlt-finding  beeidea  the  instanoea  I 
addaoedl  Thia  is  abundantly  testified  to  by  Mri  Bull's 
letter,  which  opens  out  quite  a  field  of  complaints ;  and  aa 
there  are  flaw  persona  to  whcnn  we  are  more  indebted  for 
aeal  and  enterprise  in  endeayouxing^  to  inizoduoe  noTclties 
amongst  ua^  his  words  aoe  well  deserving  of  notice. 

There  can  be  no  qneation  that  one  of  the.  great  oharma  of 
horticnlture  is  novdty :  hence  to  have  anytiiing  new  is  one 
a£the  great  desires  of  ereiy  possessor  of  a  garden  cMc-g^een- 
hoose.  To  cater  to  this  taste  is  Mr.  Bull's  eepeoaal  oljject; 
and  any  one  who  haa  witneesed  the  large  amount  of  new 
things  that  he  haa  introduced  in  one  aeaaon,  and  th^i  to 
Wtold  that  he  received  aa  an  encouragement  £&  6$^  will  at 
once  see  what  a  "lame  and  impotent  conolnaion"  thia  is 
from  sueh  uremises,  and^  aa  he  justly  saya,  thia  needs  some 
wviaion.  It  ia  all  Tery  well  fyr  the  Couzicil  to  endeavour 
t0  shift  all  thnr  failuree  and  to  lay  all  their  jobs  on  the 
ahoalders  of  H.K^.  tiie  late  Prince  Conaert;  but  no  one 
would  hare  more  readily  seen  and  acted  on  the  knowledge 
tiiaa  he  would  haye  done,-  tiiat  the  main  primary  ol^t  of 
ike  Society  is  the  encouragement  of  horticnlture,  and  that, 
iC  the  other  ol:jectB  he  hsSi  in  view  were  not  to  be  aooomr 
plidied  except  by  aacriflfiing  that,  he  would  at  once  haive 
given  way.  If,  thra,  a  aociety  sends  out  a  collector  to  pro- 
«OBe  novelties,  and  that  to  a  part  of  the  worid  whose  few 
wee  to  be  had,  and  is  ao  ignorant  as  to  sand  him  to  look 
for  Orchids  in  a  forest,  wMch  forest  he  finds  has  been  all 
ataared»  surely  it  oo(^  to  encourage  thoae  who  endeavour 
to  do,  and  do  effect,  what  it  failB  in.  I  do  not  tbink  that  a 
amn  of  jei50  or  JB200  a^yesv  would  be  too  mnch  fbt  a  aociety 
Wut  a  nation's  Horticultural  Sociefy  to  appropnate  to  thia 
idqect.  ''Oh,  what  a  large  sum  I"  Yea,  but  I  see  tiiat  the 
Owacil  have  appropriated  jSSOO  foir  a  piece  of  aovdpture  (of 
aovme  H.E.H.  ia  brought  in  to  aanotion  this) ;  and  will  any 
ime  tell  me  that  thia  ia  what  can  be  called  ^e  encourage- 
mant  of  horticulture  f  Moaeover,  tibaae  ia  to  be  a  bowllng- 
gWMtt  and  croquet  ground !  (why  not  add  "a  dry  skittle 
ground  ?")  and  ao  ducks  and  «akea»  as  the  common  eaq^roar 
moat  ia*  are  made  of  the  FeQowa'  money. 

Imagine  a  distingniahed  fcnngner,  intareated  m-]iQriMaL> 
taaa,  .entering  the  gardana  fortbe  purpeae  of  aeeinyiriiat  tiiat 
wd^di.  ought  to  be  the  frremoat  Sodety  in  the  worid  ia  doing 
JMPthn  snaauragement  of  hia  favourite  adenea.  Hiaflrstview 
la  not  enoanraging.  The  Cedaca  and  Gonifeni'  generally 
wasn't  grow;  and  as  he  lodn  round  he  aaea  tiie  garden 
awdoaed  by  a  sariea  of  dirty  bztok  gaUeciea  yclept  arcadea. 
Sm  goea  up  the  centse  walk,  and  on  one  aide  he  sees  a 
■BBtber  of  young  ladiea  playing  at  the  eaciting  f^ame  of 
4Mquat.  He  ia,  pexhapa,  a  Frenchman  and  a  theonaer :  he 
aotaa  thia,  and  condndea  it  haa  some  myateriona  connection 
wdih  hia  favourite  pursuit  which  he  muat  think  out.  On 
iln  other  aide  eldoly  gentlemen,  puffing  and  blowing,  are 
kaad&ig  balla  al<mg  the  ground  atnosmaU  exertion  to  them- 
nalvea  in  the  heat  of  a  July  day,  while  atxaina  of  martial 
juaaie,  to  encourage  tiiem  as  he  auppoaea,  float  along^  the 
adir^  He  will,  however,  look  at  tihe  parterrea.  Hia  eye  first 
catches  a  great  label,  "This  parterre  arranged  by  Mr.  — -, 
Hix>kar  Hnraecy:  planta  to  be  had  at  reaaonable 


"Ah !  it  ia>  then*  what  yon  call  a  joint  stock  eoor. 
oem,  I  suppose."  It  would  be  wloult,  I  think,  to  explain 
to  him  the  real  position  of  affairs.  Sir.  Kesfleld's  flo<»cloth 
gravel  pattema  then  attract  his  attention  ;  and  he  not  un- 
naturally condudea  that  there  ia  such  a  difficulty  in  growing, 
plants  in  this  miserable  ialand,  that  we  are  obliged  to  have^ 
recourse  to  stones  and  slates  to  make  up. for  their  defioienpy ; 
and  then  he  rmoicea  to  think  that  they  "  don't  do  thinga  ao 
in  France."  He  enters  the  conservatory.  Here  he  e^»eeta, 
to  find  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  to  be  seen  of  green* 
house  planta  of  rarity  and  beauty;  but  in  this  he  is  disap- 
pointed. Flunkeyiam  prevails  here  toot,  and  to  fill  it  wiUl 
plants  given  by  this  or  that  person*  and  of  little  or  no 
merit,  appears  to  be  the  olg'ectj  while  all  is  in  conftision* 
Stages  are  being  put  up  for  a  great  flower  show  which  is  to 
be  held  to-morrow,  and  carpenters  and  joiners  usurp  the 
gardener's  place.  He  gives  up  the  pursuit ;  and  as  he  ughta> 
his  cigar  and  walks  oat  he  mutters  to  himself,  "  Strange, 
people  these  English !  They  have  their  flfteen  or  sixteen 
thonaand  a-year  to  spend  in  encouraging  gardening,  and 
these  are  theur  examples  of  excellence !"  shrugs  hia  shouldesa 
and  exitb-^AjianB. 


EOYAL  HOEnCULTUUAL  SOCIETY. 

BB90BV     OF     TBB     OOTJUCHi     TO    THS     OmXtMSULL     XSSmiO^ 

KBBBI7AnT  9rH,  1864. 

(Fo$tp<med  wntil  to-day  f&r  reconaideraHon,) 

1.  Aftsb  two  years  of  inactivity  with  the  works  in  the 
Gardens  at  South  Eennngton,  occasioned  by  circumstanoea 
over  which  the  Society  has  had  no  control,  the  Councfl  are 
happy  in  being  able  to  announce  to  the  Fellows  that  they 
have  now  reason  to  hope  that  Her  Majesty's  Commissibnera 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  are  about  to  take  important 
steps  towards  the  completion  of  those  works,  and  also  to 
lend  the  Council  their  assistance  in  carrying  out  some  ope- 
rations not  strictly  flEtUing  within  the  lancSord's  province, 
which  the  Council  think  of  importance,  but  which  they  coula 
scarcely  have  imdertaken  without  assistance. 

2.  The  experience  which  has  been  acquired  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Gardens  has  given  rise  to  various  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  original  de8i£^,  and  Sie  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Council  have  devoted  much  time  to  their 
consideration.  Some  of  these  have  appeared  to  them  worthy 
of  adoption,  and  the  Council  cannot  better  explain  their 
nature  than  by  laying  before  the  Fellows  the  letter  which 
they  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  subject  on  the 
15th  Dec 

LnrrxB  fbok  thx  Counch.  to  thb  CoxMxaaioiiXBa*  ion 

THB  Exhibition  of  186X. 

«  To  J^d^ar  A.  Bowing,  E»q„  C,B.  {amreiary  to  EJL  Commk^ 
tkmenfor  the  EaOnUriHon  of  1861). 

••  Bojral  Hoitietiltanl  SMtoij,  South  KauiBslOB 
**  Utk  Deotmbar,  1868. 

"  SiB,-— I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  to  infonn  you,  that  they  have  had  under 
their  anxioua  oonaideration  the  preaent  state  and  pnmecta 
of  the  Society's  Gardens  at  South  Kensington,  especiaUy  in 
connection  with  those  works  which  areunder  the  contzol  of 
Hisr  Miyeaty'a  Commissioners,  and  that  they  have  arrived  at 
certain  ooimluaions,  which  they  request  you  to  hwve  the 
kindness  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners. 

"1.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  gardena  by  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  Conaort  and  the  Commissioners,  many  unfbreeeen  cax^ 
cumatanoea*  hare  happened,  affecting  the  fortunea  of  the 
gardens,  which  neither  Her  Mfgesty's  Commissioners  nor  the 
HcNrticultusal  Society  could  have  controlled.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  an  examination  of  these  circumstanoea^ 
further  than  to  point  out  that  they  have  kept  in  abeyance 
the  realisation  of  the  plans  upon  which  the  gardens  were 
prelected,  and  upon  the  completion  of  which  their  suooeaa 
deplmded,  and  still  depends. 

•«  2.  Whilst  the  Council  are  sensible  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  Commissioners  to  afford  the  Council  any  preciae 
information  of  their  future  intentiona  in  completing  the 
original  design,  particularly  as  respects  the  buildings  fonur 
ing  the  central  arcades,  they  cannot  hesitate  to  express  to 
the  Commissioners  their  conviction  that  the  present  state  dT 
those  arcades  has  an  ii\iuiious  effect  upon  the  success  of  the 
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gttrdens  and  the  Society.  The  imperfect  debomiaoii  of  the 
north  arcades,  in  like  manner,  gdven  an  air  of  poverty  and 
hesitation  which  is  iignrioas.  Moreover,  the  ground  i^  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  central  arcades  is  a  waste,  which, 
in  any  case,  requires  to  be  put  in  decent  order ;  and,  certainly, 
the  operation  of  removing  the  Great  Exhibition  buildings, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  their  limd 
to  the  Government— an  operation  which  is  likely  to  last 
during  the  present  season — ^is  not  calculated  to  benefit  the 
gardens. 

**  8.  The  Council  conceive  that  a  considerable  amelioration 
of  these  depressing  drcumstanoes  is  possible,  and  they  sub- 
mit that  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  both  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Society  to  promote  it.  They  feel  con- 
fident that  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  an  enlightened  public  spirit,  and  with  the 
desire  of  promoting  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the 
original  design  in  laying  out  the  groimd  and  devoting  it  to 
public  uses. 

"  4.  The  Council  have  applied  themselves  to  the  consider- 
ation of  what  it  would  be  best  to  do  at  the  present  time,  to 
assure  as  well  the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as 
the  general  public,  that  the  gardens  and  arcades  are  not 
under  a  state  of  permanent  paralysis. 

"  6.  The  Council  propose  themselves  immediately  to  com- 
mence operations  in  the  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing gpreater  shade ;  also,  of  providing  exhibition  space  under 
cover,  and  generally  of  adding  to  the  decoration  of  the 
gardens,  and  making  them  more  attractive. 

"6.  The  Council  estimate  that  the  cost  of  these  operations 
will  be  between  J£2000  and  ^£3000,  which  they  propose  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Society. 

"  7.  But  there  are  other  most  important  works,  the  expense 
of  which  the  Council  feel  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  the 
Society,  and  they  seem  to  be  works  in  which  Her  Migesty's 
Commissioners  have  equal,  or  even  greater,  interest  than'tiie 
Society.  The  Council  strongly  recommend  that  these  works 
should  be  put  in  hand  immediately,  so  as  to  be  completed 
before  the  1st  of  May.    They  are  as  follows : — 

"a.  The  North  Arcades  should  be  glazed  and  plastered, 
and  certain  carvings  and  decorations  proceeded  with.  The 
Conservatory  should  be  strengthened  and  improved,  and 
lighted,  so  tiiat  it  and  the  a<^oining  Arcades  may  be  used 
for  flower  shows,  &c.  These  would  be  permanent  works,  and 
would  require  the  chief  outlay. 

"6.  The  Middle  Arcades  should  be  put  into  a  suitable 
state  of  repair,  Mkely  to  last  for  three  years,  and  openings 
should  be  made  between  them  and  the  adjacent  waste 
ground.  Planting  should  be  done,  so  as  to  mi^e  the  whole 
an  attractive  covered  way. 

"  c.  The  adjacent  waste  plots  of  ground  should  be  planted 
and  grassed,  and  the  palings  raised.  I  am  directed  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  decorative  completion  of  the  North  Arcades 
appears  to  the  Council  firom  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal,  point  of 
view,  to  be  imperative  on  the  Commissioners  at  some  period, 
at  a  very  large  cost,  whilst  the  works  in  sections  b  and  c  may 
be  consider^  really  in  the  light  of  obligations  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord,  which  for  the  general  value  of  the  property 
and  its  appearance,  it  is  the  landlord's  interest  especifuly  to 
execute. 

"d.  The  Entrances  and  the  South  Arcades  should  be 
made  more  attractive,  and  be  sufficiently  protected  against 
the  weather. 

"  8.  The  Council  estimate  that  these  works,  exclusive  of 
those  in  5,  could  be  properly  executed  for  the  sum  of  JS18,000, 
and  they  will  undertake  that  they  will  ask  for  no  farther 
sum  on  behalf  of  them. 

"9.  The  Council  are  satisfied  that  this  expenditure  would 
inftise  new  life  into  the  gardens,  and  give  confidence  to  the 
public  that  the  Commissioners'  plan  had  not  been  abandoned. 
The  Council  submit  that  the  experience  of  the  next  three 
years  would  be  most  viduable  both  to  the  Commissioners 
and  the  Society,  in  determining  how  fiur  the  comprehensive 
plans,  as  originally  designed,  should  be  prosecuted,  modified, 
or  given  up. 

'*  Should  the  Commissioners  be  prepared  to  sanction  the 
outlay  of  the  sum  proposed,  and  advance  the  money,  the 
Council  would  be  happy  that  its  expenditure  should  be 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Expenses  Com- 
mittee, which  represents  the  interests  both  of  tne  Commia- 


siioners  and  the  Society*— I  hav^  ice,  (Signed)  AxtDBaw 
MuBBAT,  AttiiUml  Seeretary," 

3.  The  Council  attach  considerable  impcnrtanoe  to  the  tem- 
porary loan  to  the  Society  of  the  ground  on  which  the  two 
annexes  of  the  Great  E^bition  stood.  It  will  not  cmlv- 
add  to  the  pleasure-ground  of  the  Society,  and  give  aa- 
ditional  room  for  the  recreation  of  the  Fellows  at  a  triflings 
cost  of  maintenance,  but  will  enable  the  middle  arcades  to 
be  opened  at  intervals,  and  thus  tend  to  lighten  and  enlives 
them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  erection 
of  one  or  more  glass  houses  in  which  a  portion  of  the  horti- 
cultund  operations  of  the  Sodeiy  may  bis  carried  on,  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  Fellows  and  the  public  to  seei 
them  without  going  so  far  as  Chiswick. 

4.  The  chief  alterations  which  the  Council  propose  to  make 
upon  the  gardens  are  increased  planting  for  shade  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  grass.  They  propose  to  plant  and  deco- 
rate with  fiower-beds  the  walks  in  the  ante-garden,  &c. 

6.  Some  of  the  Fellows  have  proposed  to  estabHsh  inde- 
pendent clubs  for  croquet  and  bowls,  and  the  Council  readily 
lend  themselves  to  tne  proposition,  in  the  expectation  of 
thereby  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  the  Fellows  and  the 
attractions  of  the  gardens. 

6.  It  has  also  appeared  to  the  Council  that  increased  in- 
terest would  be  given  to  the  gardens  if  portions  of  them 
were  set  apart  as  exhibition  grounds  of  bedding  plants, 
fiowers,  and  shrubs,  &c,  let  out  to  responsible  nurseiymeU' 
and  fiorists  of  eminence.  They  accordingly  have  invited 
tenders  for  filling  such  spaces  during  the  year  1864.  The 
selection  and  arrangement  are  proposed  to  be  left  entirety 
to  the  taste  of  the  exhibitors,  provided  that  t^e  same  be  inr 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  gardens.  The 
beds  so  planted  woidd  be  kept  in  order  by  the  parties  plant- 
ing them  throughout  the  season;  and  the  names  amk  ad- 
di^ses  of  the  nurserymen  and  fiorists  placed  upon  the  beds 
so  filled  by  them. 

7.  The  object  which  the  Council  have  had  in  view  in  re^ 
commending  the  Commissioners  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
glazing  the  upper  arcades  and  lighting  the  conservatory  has 
been  diiefly  to  provide  a  place  m  which  the  Society  might 
hold  evening  meetings.  The  want  oi  such  a  place  has  been 
felt,  and  various  plans  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed 
for  supplying  it.  They  expect  that  the  work  will  now  be 
undertaken  without  delay,  and  the  Council  look  forward  witb 
pleasure  to  being  able  to  hold  occasional  evening  riunion^ 
in  the  conservatOTy  during  the  present  season. 

8.  They  trust  also,  by  this  means,  to  be  able  to  have  their 
great  Shows  open  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Show. 

9.  On  no  point  has  the  experience  of  the  last  three  yeare 
been  more  instructive  than  on  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  the  public  to  the  gardens.  On  this  point  the  two  ex- 
tremes have  been  tried,  and  neither  of  them  found  to  answer. 
In  1862,  the  public  were  admitted  with  as  great  f^reedom  ae 
was  weU  nigh  possible.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  wee^, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  price  cd 
admission  could  sciurcely  be  said  to  be  more  than  6d.  a-head ; 
and  the  Fellows,  recognising  the  exceptional  nature  of  tiie 
year,  good-naturedly  submitted  for  the  time  to  this  practical 
abrogation  of  exclusive  privileges. 

In  the  following  year  the  Ck^undl  went  to  the  other  ex^ 
treme,  and  excluded  the  public  altogether.  The  new  roles 
were  not  long  in  operation  before  tibe  Council  fslt  that  th^ 
would  not  answer.  But,  although  strongly  pressed  to  relax 
them,  the  Council  adhered  to  the  programme  which  th^ 
had  announced,  and  maintained  ilie  exdusive  character  of 
the  privileges  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  experience  wludi 
they  have  thus  acquired,  however,  has  thoroughly  ccmrinosd 
them  that  the  right  policy  lies  between  these  extremes-^ 
namely,  in  admitt^g  the  public  at  an  easy  rate  on  certais 
days,  and  virtually  excluding  them  on  otliers.  This  was  ths 
policy  originally  laid  down  by  HJt.H.  the  Prinoe  Consort,  1M 
President  of  the  Society.  It  was  the  footing  on  whidi  Her 
Migesty's  Commissioners  entered  into  t^eir  agreement  witik 
the  Society.  This  also  is  the  policy  which  has  been  fboad 
most  successful  by  a  Society  in  a  very  similar  positioii  to  that 
of  the  Horticultural  Society — yiz.,  the  Zoofogiad  Society^ 
and  it  is  the  policy  which  the  CouncQ  now  recommend  m 
the  ad<^tion  of  the  Fellows. 

10.  TheCoundl  feel  confident  that  it  is  quite  possible  t* 
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dtfM|»  and  a4»  t^  sMne  Uan^  through  the  astistanee  of  the 
flenml  piiA>lio«  to  make  them  aueh  ntore  remuneratiTe  than 
teeMbrov  and  Iberefoie  aulliazy  id  piomoting  the  ecieiitiftc 
•l^eete  of  the  Sooielj* 

11.  As  respeets  increased  privileges  of  the  Fellows,  the 
CotDnAil  T^oomnieiid  that  iSke  evening  nfeetings  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  Society  itaetfaad  to  other  learned  societiee. 

1%  Tk&y  propose  that  the  FeDows  shall  have  the  new 
privilege  of  pnrchai^g  (previous  to  the  day),  any  number 
of  ti^tets  of  admissi^m  to  eaeh  great  show  ac  half 'price — 
that' is,  St.  6d.  itttead  of  5f.       , 

18*  They  propoee  that  at  ea^  of  the  minor  shows  the 
Feiloirs  shaU  hkte  the  privilege  of  porohasiog  tickets  at  ttie 
door  for  ^eir  firl^ids  at  It.  insteod  of  2s.  6d.  each  (which- 
laat  price  will  oontinne  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public). 

14.  Ili^  ptf<mose  not  only  that  the  Fel£ws  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  vitfttuig  the  shows  at  an  earlier  hour  thaa 
the  general  public,  but  also  that  they  may  bring  their  friends 
(who  have  tickets)  at  an  earlier  hour,  although  not  so  early 
aa  the  Fellows'  hour. 

16.  They  recommend  that  each  Fellow  shall  have  the 
privflege  of  admitting  two  friends,  personally  or  by  written 
order,  on  Sundays;  also  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  on 
which  two  days  the  public  will  be  admitted  on  payment  of 
U.  eaeh  person ;  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  azMl 
I^dayv,  tiiat  FellowB  riiafl  only  be  allowed  to  introduce 
their  friends  personally  as  heretofore,  and  the  public  to  be 
admitled  by  payment  of  5«.  eaeh  person.  The  privilege  of 
introducing  mends  personally  or  by  order  wiU  not  extend  to 
show-days. 

16.  Another  point  which  has  occupied  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Coundl  is  the  publication  of  the  "  Proceediiigs  " 
of  the  Society.  Several  Fellows  have  recommended  their 
more  frequent  publication.  The  only  ol^'ection  is  the  in- 
creased en>enae  of  deUvezy.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Fellows  that  last  year,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  the  "  Proceedings,"  the  Council  dropped  the  publication 
during  t^e  four  months  of  the  year  when  most  of  the 
Fellows  were  out  of  town.  A  considerable  saving  was  thus 
effected;  and  a  ftirther  saving  will  this  year  be  effected  by  the 
new  form  of  printing  in  double  columns  and  smaller  type, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  month  of  January.  It  is  not  uie 
expense  of  printing,  however,  which  would  deter  the  Council 
from  complying  with  the  wishes  of  those  Fellows  who  desire 
a  more  frequent  piJ>Iieation ;  it  is  the  expense  of  delivery 
whidx  is  the  meet  serious  obstacle  ;  that  is  so  ^preat  as  to 
form  an  absolute  barrier  to  the  proposition,  unless  it  be  borne 
by  the  individual  members  themselves.  This  is  done  in 
some  other  societies.  Those  Fellows  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  postage  or  expense  of  delivery  receive  the  pubhcations 
at  once.  To  those  v^o  do  not  choose  to  incur  that  expense 
t^ey  are  "sent  by  parcel  and  at  intervals  when  they  have 
aocnmulated  sufficiently.  The  Council  recommend  that  in 
friture  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  the  "Proceedings"  pub- 
lidied  once  a-fortnight,  if  possible. 

17.  Whilst  the  Council  have  thus  had  much  of  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  supporting  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  promoting  the  general  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  the  Fellows,  they  have  steadily  kept  in  view  the  primary 
otgect  for  which  the  Society  exists — m,,  the  advancement  of 
Horticulture. 

The  operations  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  have 
gone  on  effectively,  and  the  reports  of  their  meetings  have 
been  published  in  l^e  Society's  "  Proceedings."  The  results 
of  the  experiments  at  Chiswick  during  the  pa«t  year  will 
vppeax  in  them  without  delay.  By  means  of  these  experi- 
ments the  most  important  garden  flowers  and  fruits  are  by 
degrees  being  reported  on,  and  inferior  sorts  are  eliminated 
from  the  lists ;  the  Fellows  and  the  public  have  thus  a  trust- 
worthy report  of  the  best  kinds  of  each.  Eiperiments  have 
also  been  made  in  regard  to  improvements  in  heating,  and 
on  other  horticulture  matters,  of  which,  when  desirable, 
account  will  be  given  in  the  "  Proceedings." 

18.  The  collector,  Mr.  Weir,  was  last  year  recalled  from 
Soutii  Brazil,  that  district  having  been  sufficiently  explored, 
and  not  found  very  productive ;  he  is  now  collecting  in  New 
Qrenada,  and  already  six  boxes,  collected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mompos,  have  been  received  in  excellent  condition. 
These  will  form  the  subject  of  ballot  during  the  following 


vA ;  and  a«  tlie  aoosas  to  New  Orcinada  is  easy,  it  it  ex- 
pected that  materiidB  for  several  ballots  will  be  received. 

19«  The  seeds  and  plaata  whidi  he  sent  home  tnm  Sontii 
Braril  were  raised  and  propagated,  and  have  been  distribvtad 
by  ballot  last  year  among  the  Fdlows ;  M)&9  plsnta  halve 
been  so  distributed,  and  a  fow  stiU  remain  for  ballot  dvring 
thia  season. 

The  total  distribution  of  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  during  the 
year  has  been^-aSOO  plants ;  78,066  padkets  of  seeds ;  2000 
bundles  of  grafts  of  fruit  trees. 

The  value  of  the  privilege  of  oibtaining  firuit  from  the 
Chiswick  (harden  at  wholes^e  price  seems  to  be  every  year 
better  known  and  appreciated.  The  FeOows  haive  avafled 
themselves  of  it  during  the  past  year  to  a  greater  esrtent 
than  they  have  ever  done  hitherto.  The  Chuden  at  Chiewiok 
hasv  by  means  of  its  sales,  contributed  coaaideiubly  towaids 
its  expense. 

90.  The  Aooonnts  and  Bakaod  sheet  of  last  year  have  been 
aheady  published.  The  different  items  of  expenditure  are 
suggestive  of  various  alterations  in  the  mode  of  management 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  The  Council  f<^  t^^ 
even  after  three  years  they  are  still  at  the  commencement 
of  a  lajj^  experiment,  and  they  recognise  the  necessity  of 
making  alteiations  as  experience  suggests,  or  necessity 
demands  them. 

The  efforts  of  the  Coundl  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
reduction  of  expenditnre,  and  this  tiiey  will  continue  to  keep 
steadily  in  view. 

The  number  of  Fellows  has  been  increased  during  the 
pa«t  year  by  28.  There  have  been  elected  246.  But  the 
Society  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  86  by  death. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  number  of 
Fellows  belonging  to  the  Society  at  the  respective  dates 
noted  :-^ 
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28 
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21.  In  oonohision,  tiie  Counoil  repeat  that  they  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  increased  usefrdness  of  l^e 
Society.  The  progress  of  Horticulture  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  more  fi^uent  intercourse  resulting  from  the  exten- 
sion of  railways,  are  rilently  changing  the  position  of  this 
Society.  Numerous  Horticultural  Sc^eties  axe  now  estab- 
lished all  over  the  Continent;  and  if  the  Society  wishes  to 
maintain  its  position  as  the  leading  exponent  of  Horticulture 
in  the  world,  and  not  to  sink  into  the  status  of  a  mere  pro- 
vincial Society,  it  must  not  ignore  the  steps  taken  and  the 
progress  made  by  Continentcd  Societies.  The  Council  have, 
therefore,  paid  considerable  attention  to  ^ilarging  the  circle 
of  the  Societies  with  whi<^  they  are  in  friendly  rdation,  and 
drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  friendship  hy 
which  they  are  united.  They  are  already  in  communication 
with  twenty-seven  foreign  and  colonial  Societies,  with  which 
they  exchange  publications  and  mutual  good  offices ;  and  the 
Council  look  upon  the  strengthening  of  these  bonds  of  union 
as  no  unimportant  part  of  their  duty,  and  no  small  means 
towards  the  advancement  of  HorticiUture* 


FAILURE  OP  SOME  OLD  FRIENDS. 

I£b.  Bobson's  paper  at  page  76  seems  to  me  suggestive- 
of  deep  research  and  comparison  amongst  each  other  by 
gardeners.  He  says  that  latterly  the  Calceolaria  has  ceased 
to  be  depended  upon  as  a  good  and  certain  bedding  plant, 
on  account  of  its  dying  off  at  various  times ;  and  adds — 
"  Some  years  before  the  Petunia  retired  from  active  service 
the  Ans^allis  had  done  so  in  a  like  manner,"  and  "  neither 
is  regarded  as  the  good  usefrd  bedder  it  was  held  to  be  some' 
twenty  years  ago." 

I  tlunk  we  may  add  to  these  instances  the  Lobelia  speciosar 
which  has  run  out  latterly  in  this  country,  and  become  Yerr 
difficult  to  manage.    I  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  witb 
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it.  Many  years  ago  it  used  to  oome  true  from  seed,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  beaatifol.  Seed  in  a  few  years  gave 
a  very  mixed  result.  I  then  obtained  the  truest  specimens 
I  could  procure  both  in  England  and  Ireland;  but  found 
it  impossible  to  get  a  border  that  did  not  run  to  grass  like 
L.  gradlis.  The  new  varieties  of  Faxtoniana^  and  I  might 
say,  or  Gordoniana,  had  all  the  bushy  dwarf  character  last 
year  that  the  speciosa  had  formerly.  Some  trees,  such  as 
rare  Fines,  when  propagated  from  cuttings  seem  never 
quite  to  lose  the  habit  of  a  branch.  Can  it  be  that  the 
constant  propagation  from  cuttings  has  produced  a  branch- 
ing habit  in  the  Lobelia?  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our 
best  blue  bedder ;  and  I  mean  to  try  the  effect  this  year  of 
cramping  the  roots  either  in  pots  or  in  a  shallow  border. 
Mixing  wil^  Golden  Chain  or  other  omamental-foliaged 
plants  which  require  rich  food  seems  inadmissible,  which  is 
a  pity,  with  respect  to  our  best  yellow  bedder  the  Calceolaria. 
I  suspect  that  the  deep  tr^ching  and  under-manur&g 
which  saves  late  Feas  from  mildew,  might  keep  the  Calceo- 


laria longer  in  blossom ;  and  planting  thickly  enough  to  be 
able  to  prune,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  G^oots,  ought 
to  enable  one  to  avoid  the  faihire  of  blossom  in  September. 
As  to  the  Fetunia,  of  which  I  deplore  the  loss  as  much  as 
Mr.  Bobson,  and  have  long  abandoned  the  use,  is  there  no 
remedy? 

If  the  new  rose-coloured  Geraniums  enable  us  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  lovely  beds  of  Shrubland  Bose  Fetunia 
that  we  used  to  have  (which  I  much  doubt),  what  dark 
purple  have  we  at  all  like  some  of  the  old  Fetunias  ? 

I  think  that  although  comments  on  the  most  effective 
combinations  in  the  bedding-out  gardens  have  been  made 
through  the  last  year's  Numbers  of  tiiis  Journal,  it  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  those  who  are  now  laying  their  plans  for  the 
coming  season  if  you  were  to  publish  a  r^sum^,  not  of  the 
plans,  but  of  the  combinations  of  colours  and  plants  which 
were  reported  upon  by  your  best  judges  as  having  proved 
most  effective  last  season.— Cbablxs  W.  Hakilton,  JBTom- 
wood,  ' 


FLOWEB-GAEDEN  PLANTING. 


The  chief  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  planting  my  garden 
is  to  avoid  the  centre  set  of  beds  interfering  with  and  over- 
powering the  two  end  sets.  I  have  general^  made  the  two 
end  sets  of  beds  to  correspond  pretty  closely  one  with  the 
other,  although  not  actually  using  the  same  flowers.  For 
instance :  Where  I  have  used  Lobelia  in  one  set  of  beds  I 
have  put^^Furple  King  Yerb^Dia  in  the  other;  Giazania  taking 


the  place  of  Calceolaria,  Flower  of  the  Day  Geraninm  that 
of  Mangles'  or  Alma»  &c.  One  point  concerning  which  I 
want  to  invite  the  opinion  of  your  correspondents  is,  whether 
the  beds  ought  to  be  planted  in  sets  of  tova,  thus :  2,  8,  4t,  5 ; 
8,  9,  10,  11;  14, 16,  18,  20;  15,  17,  19,  21;  or  in  pairs  of 
beds,  as  2  and  4,  3  and  5,  14  and  18, 16  and  19,  &c. 
The  beds  last  year  were  planted — 


^<3'^ 


1,  Ontaide  row,  Cerastinm. 

Slid  row,  Purple  Kiofc  Verbena. 
Points  of  the  quatrefoU,  Yellow 

CalotolarU. 
Centre,  Fachala  standard. 
1  row  CslceoIarU  Sparkler. 
S  rows  Flower  of  the  Dsjr  Ger*- 
1  ditto  scarlet  Zlnni*.       [Btan. 

2,  4,  Tropflsolam  Cxystal  Palaee; 
edge,  Yariegsted  Arabis. 


8,  5,  Phlox  Drommondi ;  edge,  Ge- 

rAniom  Hanglett*  Variegated. 
6, 7,  Oersninm  Trentham  Rose ;  edce 

Lobelia  speciosa. 
8, 11,  Yerbena  Mrs.  Holford ;  edge, 

Lady  Y.  Soott  and  Miss  Trotter. 
9, 10,  Mixed  Verbenas. 
12, 13,  Saponaria. 
14,  18— 14,:  Alma  and   Bijon;    18, 

Mountain  of  Light. 


I  have  made  a  plan  for  this  year,  but  should  like  to  have 
an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  plan  of  last  year,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  compare  notes  with  my  own.  The  centre  bed 
No.  1  was  planted  with  two  rows  round  the  edge,  Cerastium 
tomentosum  and  Purple  King  Verbena;  then,  beginning 
from  the  centre,  a  tall  Fuchsia  tied  up  as  a  standard,  a  row 
of  Sparkler  Calceolaria,  two  rows  of  Flower  of  the  Day,  then 
a  row  of  scarlet  Zinnia,  and  the  space  left  between  tiie  row 
of  Zinnia  and  Puiple  King  at  the  points  of  the  quatr^il 
filled  with  Calceolaria  canariensis.  All  the  walks  are  grass, 
of  a  uniform  width,  and  easily  mown  by  a  twelve-inch  hand 
lawn-mowing  machine.  Immediately  round  the  set  of  beds 
is  a  broad'grass  walk  about  9  feet  wide.  Then  on  the  north 
side  is  a  broad  gravel  walk  next  to  the  house,  with  a  border 
of  flowers  between  the  walk  and  the  house,  generally  planted 
as  a  ribbon-border  with  three  rows  of  flowers.  Last  year  it 
was  Lobelia  speciosa.  Golden  Chain,  and  the  back  row, 
mixed  plants  of  Caloeolaiias  and  Geraniums.  The  centre  of 
the  garden  fkces  the  drawing-room  window,  and  is  due  south 
from  the  house.    On  the  o&er  side  of  the  grass  walk  is  a 


15, 19,  Calceolaria  angustifolla. 

16,  20,  Lobelia  speciosa. 

17,  21—17.  Yerbena  Lady  Y.  ScoU; 
31,  Fireflj. 

23,  36,  Geraninm  Flower  of  the  Day. 

38,  27,  Yellow  Calceolaria. 

34,  28,  Verbena  Purple  King ;  edge, 

Mangles*  Variegated  Geranium. 
25,  39,  Gaaania. 


30,  84,  35,  39— Petunias.  80,  Ladf 
EUesmere;  84,  Butterfly:  85.  Siixa 
Mathieu ;  89,  Madame  Jacotoc. 

81,  86,  Geranium  Christine;  edge, 
Sedum  camenm  Tariegatunu 

32,  37,  Calceolaria. 

83.  Ci7stal  Palace  Scarlet  Geranium; 
edge,  Sedum. 

38,  Geraniums  Punch  and  Little 
David ;  edge,  Seocm. 


raised  border  sloping  towards  the  house,  the  garden  having 
been  originally  levelled  out  of  a  sloping  field.  This  bolder 
is  of  a  uniform  width  of  about  11  feet,  with  a  low  trelliswork 
of  larch  covered  with  Boses :  this  border  and  trelliswork  go 
round  the  east  end  of  the  garden  as  well.  The  other,  the 
west  end,  is  bounded  by  a  gravel  walk  leadiufi^  to  a  rodceiy 
and  shrubbery.  The  broad  border  of  flowers  sloping  towards 
the  house  is  generally  planted  as  a  ribbon-border,  butchie^ 
with  annuals,  such  as  Saponaria,  Carter's  Tcm  Thumb  Nas- 
turtium, Ageratvm,  ana  Fetunias  (treated  as  annuals). 
Asters,  Stocks,  &c,  I  may  state  that  the  soil  is  a  rich  L'ght 
loam,  very  suitable  for  Verbenas  and  Calceolarias,  but  Ge- 
raniums generally  go  too  much  to  leaf;  and  consequently 
the  Variegated  class  of  Geraniums  do  better  than  Tom 
Thumb,  Trentham  Bose,  &c.,  though  the  last  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  flowering  Geranium  of  any  in  this  soil. — X.  T.  Z. 

[We  can  easily  fancy  that  the  garden  will  look  very  well 
from  the  gravel  walk,  and  better  still  from  the  drawing- 
room  windows,  as  the  colours  will  be  reflected  back  from 
the  slopin  g  border  and  the  fence  of  Bcses.    So  far  as  making 
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one  flproup  of  the  whole  is  ooncemed*  we  do  not  see  how  yon 
could  do  oetter.  Ko  doubt  the  broad  grass  walks  or  avenues 
give  repose ;  but  we  question  muoh  if  the  garden  would 
not  have  been  more  telling  if  divided  into  three  portions — 
a  centre  and  two  wings,  with  double  widths  of  grass  between 
the  centre  spd  wings,  even  although  there  should  have 
been  fewer  clumps  in  the  wingtf.  The  centre  dump  is  also 
rather  large  for  the  rest,  but  you  have  neutralised  that 
difficulty  by  your  mode  of  planting,  so  that  chore  is  no  one 
overpowering  colour  in  the  centre.  We  think  your  group 
would  be  improved  by  a  raised  centre  in  12  and  13  as  stand- 
points for  the  eye  as  well  as  in  1.  Your  system  of  planting 
is  what  is  called  cross-balancing,  and  we  do  not  see  weU 
how  you  could  improve  it,  unless,  perhaps,  in  richer  mate- 
rials. It  will  also  enable  you  to  crop  your  beds  in  rotation. 
We  question  if  you  will  beat  it  by  any  other  plan;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  having  four  of  a  sort,  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  if 
well  contrasted  with  1  and  the  figures  outside,  would  also 
look  remarkably  welL  The  system  of  edging  does  away 
with  sameness,  and  simplicity  of  arrangement  is  often  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  mere  intricacy.  More  depends  on 
the  getting-up  of  the  beds  in  these  matters  than  mere  pairing 
or  quadrupling  of  beds.  For  instance:  in  a  group  veiy 
mu(m  like  one  of  your  winffs,  we  have  had  the  outside  of 
the  centre,  as  12,  white ;  and  we  have  had  the  eight  figures 
roimd,  in  four  crossed  pairs,  of  scarlet,  blue,  orange  ydlow, 
and  purple.  Then  another  season  we  have  had  four  scarlets 
and  four  yellows,  with  their  suitable  edgings.  Last  season 
we  had  four  pairs  of  Geraniums  with  suitable  edgings,  as 
Subene,  Stella,  (Christine,  Boule  de  Feu  $  and  then  of  the 
^Iffht  beds  outside,  four  were  purple  and  four  yellow,  with 
eSgmgB,  and  we  oould  not  say  honestly  what  arrangement 
was  the  best.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  you  decide, 
and  how  you  are  satisfied. 

We  may  just  add  that  aJl  arrangements  that  ajre  not  bold 
enough  to  be  seen  from  the  window  or  the  gravel  walk  are 
hardly  worth  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  mere  shades  of  colour.  Tour  Scarlet 
Geraniums  we  would  advise  to  be  planted  shallow,  and  in 
moist  seasons  disleafed  freely.] 


AN  INSTANCE  OP  AEJ^OTT'S   STOVE  BEING 

INEFFICIENT. 

Ik  answer  to  Mr.  Fish,  page  97,  I  beg  to  say  that  my 
orchard-house  is  divided  down  the  centre  into  two  raised 
beds,  each  supported  by  a  briok  wall  18  inches  high.  The 
Amotf  s  stove  stands  in  the  centre,  the  fiEu^e  of  the  stove 
being  flush  with  the  brickwork  of  the  wall  on  one  side.  The 
flue  enters  immediately  into  a  brick  chimney,  which  is 
<»med  out  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  damper  in  this  chimney. 

On  Tuesday  night,  with  the  thermometer  out  of  doors  at 
14^,  there  was  ice  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  water  in  a  can  not 
aboive  6  feet  from  the  stove,  though  a  good  fire  had  been 
kept  oonstantly  burning  for  a  week.  The  walls  of  the  house 
are  of  wood ;  ventilators  (closed)  run  longitudinaDy  along 
eadi  side  of  the  house ;  above  them  runs  a  strip  of  glass 
1  foot  wide.— A.  B. 

[I  am  much  obliged  for  the  information  conveyed  in  the 
note  of  "  A.  B."  I  cannot  conceive  what  causes  the  difference 
in  results  except  the  reasons  already  alluded  to,  such  as 
the  house  being  span-roofed,  and  the  boarded  sides  rather 
open.  Perhaps  the  laps  of  glass  are  also  rather  open,  and 
the  heat  may  pass  too  easily  up  the  chimney.  I  saw  some 
of  these  stoves  doing  their  work  well  at  Mr.  Bivers's,  but 
the  houses  were  lean-to's.  As  already  stated,  the  few  plants 
that  suffered  with  me  were  near  the  boarded  front,  which  was 
rather  open  between  the  joints,  but  which  I  mean  to  remedy. 
The  rest  are  standing  now  in  good  condition  in  a  cold 
vineiy.  I  removed  them  there  uter  the  first  severe  frost 
was  over,  as  I  wished  to  keep  the  orchard-house  cooL  No 
doubt  our  stove  being  iron  would  tell  more  quickly;  but 
then  the  heat  from  bricks  is  more  lasting  and  sternal.  I 
presume  "  A.  B."  has  a  block  opposite  the  smoke-fiue  to 
prevent  the  heated  air  getting  into  it  too  easily.  Two  plates 
of  iron  would  be  good  for  the  purpose,  and  tiie  smoke-pipe 
should  go  horizontally  for  a  foot  or  two  before  rising  up- 


right. I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  explain  how  "  A.  B." 
does  not  obtain  more  heat ;  but  much  will  depend  on  con- 
centrating the  heat  about  the  stove.  K  I  understand  him 
aright,  the  chimney  of  "  A.  B."  is  inside  the  house,  whilst 
all  ours,  with  the  exception  of  the  horizontal  pipe,  is  outside 
the  house.  In  that  respect  he  has  the  advantage,  whilst  I 
have  the  greater  one  of  a  thick  back  wall.  It  is  well  that 
all  these  different  results  should  be  carefully  noted. 

A  gentleman  lately  told  me  that  with  an  alteration  ad- 
vised he  obtained  more  heat  from  one  hundredweight  of  ^el 
than  he  used  to  have  from  half  a  ton.  The  fuel,  previously, 
acted  almost  entirely  on  the  farther  end  of  the  ooiler,  and 
then  the  heat  rushed  up  the  chimney,  whilst  from  a  doorless 
ash-pit  enough  of  light  came  in  a  dark  night  to  permit  of 
reading  the  smallest  print.  The  fireplace  was  ^tered,  a 
damper  placed  in  the  chimney,  a  close  door  procured  for  the 
ash-pit,  and  then  the  beneficial  results  followed.  I  consider 
"A.  B."  to  be  too  experienced  to  be  benefited  by  any 
little  changes;  but  his  example  is  none  the  less  valu- 
able.—F.] 

POBTBAITS  OF  PLANTS,  PLOWEES,  AND 

FEUITS. 

FoRBBSTiA  HiSPiDA  (Hairy-sheathed  Forrostia). — N<U.  ord,, 
Commelinacese.  Xrinn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  North-eastern  India.  Beautiful 
from  the  purple  colour  which  pervades  the  whole  plants — 
(Botanical  Mctgaeine,  t  6425.) 

IpoMiEA  FiLicAULis  (Slouder-stalked  Ipomea). — Nat  ord„ 
Convolvulaceee.  Linn,,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  Native  of 
"  Asia»  Australia,  Africa,  and  even  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
New  World."  An  annual;  fiowers  cream-coloured,  with 
purple  eye.— (IWd.,  i.  5426.) 

Gladiolus  sxaicbo-yillosxjs  (Shaggy-stemmed  Comflag). 
— Nat,  ord.,  Iridacees.  Linn,  Tnandria  Monog3mia.  Native 
of  the  interior  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  Three  to  four  feet 
high;  fiowers  greenish  yellow  in  a  veiy  long,  densely- 
fiowared  spike^— (ibid.,  t  5427.) 

Tbichantba  minob  (Smaller-leaved  Trichantha). — Nat, 
ord.,  OesneraoeoB.  Linn,,  Didynamia  Angiospermia.  Native 
of  Tropical  America.  Flowered  in  November  by  Messrs. 
Yeltch.  "No  Gesneraceous  plant,  perhaps,  exceeds  this  in  ele- 
gance of  form,  and  beauty  of  colours."  It  is  a  stove  climber. 
Flowers  purple,  yellow,  and  crimson. — (Ibid.,  t,  6428.) 

Canscoba  Pasishii  (Parish's  Cansoora). — Nat,  ord,,  Qen- 
tianacese.  Linn,,  Tetrandna  Monogynia.  Native  of  Moul- 
mein.  Leaves  orbiculate-perfoliate;  fiowers  white.  An 
auTina]. — (Ibid.,  t,  5429.) 

DsNDBOBnjM  ciLiATUM  (Friugod-lipped  Dendrobium). — 
Nai,  ord.,  Orchidacess.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native 
of  Moulmein.  Se^Nids  green,  petals  yellow,  lip  marked  with 
purple  lines. — (IHd.,  t.,  5430.) 

Chsysanthimums. — Lord  Clyde,  crimson,  rosette  form; 
Saint  Margaret,  orange,  anemone-shaped. — (Floral  Magazine, 
pi.  181.) 

EsAMTHXHUH  TUBSBCTTLATUif. — Native  of  Now  Caledonia. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  and  obtained  a  certificate 
from  the  Floral  Committee.  Flowers  white. — (Ibid,,  pL  182.) 
ScHizosTYLis  cocciNEA. — ^Native  of  South  Africa.  Pre- 
viously pourtrayed  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine." — (Ibid., 
t,  183.) 

Glabiolus. — Bandle  Jackson.  Baised  by  Mr.  Standish. 
Peach-blossom  coloured,  with  dark  crimson  stripes. — (Ibid., 
pi.  184.) 

Maqnolla.  Lbnn£. — ^Believed  to  be  of  German  origin,  but 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Paul  from  France.  It  is  one  of  the 
deciduous  l^ds.  Flowers  large,  purple  outside,  inside 
creamy  white,  and  fragrant.^F£orisi  and  Pomologist,  ii.,  25.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Ths  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society 
was  held  on  the  25th  of  January,  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  chair.  Certain  proposed  alterations  in  the  byelaws, 
chiefiy  with  reference  to  the  Publication,  Cabinet,  and 
Library  Committees,  and  the  duties  of  the  Curator*  were 
adopted;  but  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  byelaw  excluding 
residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  irom  honorary  membership 
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in  the  Spciety  was  rcgeoted.  The  tistial  rootlxie  bn^M  of 
the  axmhrenaxv  meeting  then  took  |>lace,  and  the  m^eeident 
delnrered  an  address.  The  Mkming  gentlemen  weee  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  jear : — ^Mr.  Steinton,  President;  Mr. 
S.  Stevens,  Treasnrer;  Messrs.  Edwin  Shepherd  and  Dun- 
ning, Secretaries ;  and  Mr.  lanson.  Librarian. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  the  1st  of 
February,  the  Secretary  stated  that  Mr.  Stainton  having 
declined  to  accept  the  Presidentship  of  the  Society,  a  special 
meeting  would  be  held  on  the  7th  of  March  for  the  election 
of  a  President,  and  that  Mr.  P.  Pascoe  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  to  fill  that  office  in  the  stead  of  Mr. 
Stainton.  Donations  to  the  library  were  announced  from 
the  EoyflJ  Society,  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Munich,  the  Entomo- 
logical Sodety"  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  cozrtinuation  of  the  beautiful  work  on  the  Genera  of 
Eur^>ean  Codeoptera,  by  M.  Jacquelin  du  Yal,  purchased  by 
the  Society,  was  also  on  the  table. 

The  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  exhibited  a  photograph  of  the  late 
Bev.  P.  W.  Hope ;  and  Professor  Westwood  stated  that  Mrs. 
Hope  had  presented  a  beautiAil  oil  portrait  of  her  late 
husband  to  the  Uxavorsit;^  of  OifoaxU  tO  be  plaoed  in  the 
Hope  Museum. 

Mr.  Clark  also  exhibited  a  vesry  interesting  collection  of 
the  Plaiit-feeduig  Beetles  of  AnsttraUa*  beknl^g  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Adelaide;  add  also  those  ooUected  by  Mr.  P. 
Waterhouse  during  his  orerland  journey  aeroes  Kew  HoUattd. 

Mt.  £[.  Stevens  exhibited  some  very  dever  imitatioiM  of 
saily  coloured  Butterflies,  intended  fer  the  deeomtioil  of 
ladies*  head-dresses* 

Mr.  Gt.  B.  Waterhonse  eiMbited  two  dosely-flllied  8pe«ie« 
of  Psammodius,  and  three  of  Ontlu^hiltis  (minute  genera 
of  Dung  Beetles),  and  described  tiieir  destructive  character^ 

The  Secretary  exhibited  some  specimens  of  wood  which 
had  fbvmed  por&ms  of  the  head  of  aooffoe-cask  fiwn  Ceylon, 
and  which  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  larv»  of 
some  species  of  Colec^terons  insect,  most  probably  belonging 
to  the  genon  Anobitmi. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  spechnen  of  beantiftil 
wild  silk,  pure  white  in  colour,  and  very  soft  to  the  touch, 
whidi  he  had  received  ham  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  bebig  the 
product  of  a  colony  of  caterpillars,  in  St.  Salvador,  in 
Central  America,  which  were  said  to  feed  upon  a  wild  species 
of  Oak.  As  the  silk  had  been  deposited  in  flat  layers  by  the 
insects  working  in  company,  it  would  be  impossiUe  to  nn^ 
wind  it  in  the  usual  manner,  and  would,  consequently, 
require  carding  for  economic  purposes,  supposing  that  a 
sufficieiit  supply  could  be  obtained  from  the  trees,  or  from 
the  insects  if  brought  into  a  state  of  domestication.  The 
Professor  also  exhibited  and  described  two  vezy  curious  new 
ffenera  of  Carabideous  Beetles  ftoA  the  Hope  Museum,  at 
Oxford,  as  well  as  a  fine  new  spedes  of  Moluri,  to  which  he 
applied  the  name  of  M.  Bowleiana»  in  complhnent  to  the 
Bev.  Heniy  Bowley,  one  of  the  den^ymen  attached  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  l^  whom 
it  had  been  taken  at  the  ZambesL 

'Mi.  p.  Smith  eidiibited  a  curious  collection  of  nests  of 
Vespa  vulgaris  and  Y.  ru&  in  different  stages  of  formation, 
the  whole  having  been  artificially  obtained  by  Mr.  Samud 
Stone,  by  making  holes  in  banks,  which  the  wasps  sub- 
sequently ad^ted  for  thefr  abodes. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  exhibited  a  block  of  Honduras  mahogany, 
enclosing  a  number  of  cells  of  a  very  light  and  Iwittle 
texture,  apparently  made  of  triturated  and  agglutinated 
wood  and  earth,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  honey-pots 
of  the  humble  bee,  but  larger  in  size. 

Mr.  Bates  suggested  that  they  might  be  tiie  cells  of  some 
spedes  of  Termes,  although  apparently  too  hurge.  No  other 
satisfactory  suggestion  was  oflWed  as  to  tJieir  origin. 

Migor  P.  Pany  read  a  paper  entitled.  "  Further  Bemarks 
on  Mr.  Thomson's  Catalogue  of  LucanidoB." 

General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey  exhibited  a  case  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  Coleoptera»  some  of  the  spedes  being  of  great  rarity. 


WORK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHXK  GABDBN. 

Tex  operations  recommended  here  periodically  cannot, 
perhaps,  always  be  performed  with  propriety  at  the  predse 


paiod indicated;  the periftieii  of  tlie gotden  as  wd!  tm  t& 
nature  of  the  soil  must  be  considered,  and  if  these  drcum- 
stances  are  wafufoxxrBSble,  iliey  may  be  permitted,  aa  ex- 
ceptions, to  modify  our  general  raw*.  However,  the  prc^ 
pitfation  of  ihe  various  quarters  designed  for  main  crops 
must  be  persevered  in  whenever  the  soil  is  diy  enough  to 
admit  of  bdng  trodden  on  without  being  ^too  nmdi  con- 
solidated. This  is  of  great  importance  on  heavy  stiff  soils, 
and  those  who  have  sudi  to  deal  with  should  take  advanta^ 
of  every  dry  day  that  occurs.  On  such  soils  it  will  be  m- 
visable  to  defer  sowing  main  crops  for  a  week,  and  evetl  a 
fortnight.  But  on  light  dry  soils  the  sooner  the  main  crops 
are  got  in  the  better,  because  sndi  soBs  are  most  liaUe  to 
suffer  from  drought  should  it  occur,  and,  therefore,  the 
sooner  the  crops  are  wdl  established,  the  better  will  they 
be  able  to  resist  its  ix^urious  effects  If,  on  ihe  contrary^ 
the  season  should  be  wet,  they  will  slQl  be  in  the  best 
posdble  condition  to  profit  by  it.  Aiparttiju^,  make  new 
beds  with  two-year-old  plants,  and  fill  up  old  ones.  Bmm 
(Broad),  plant  out  Masf^^  from  boxes  and  pots,  and  sow 
Longpods  for  the  main  crop,  regulatSng  the  quaiMity  hf 
the  demand.  BroeeoU,  make  a  small  sowing  of  Oraagvs 
True  Early  White,  whidt  will  come  in  nseinl  bv^and-by. 
Catba^Hit  sow  attotiier  batdi  of  att  ea^  Sort,  and.  also  ci  tin 
true  Drumhead  Sstoy,  afid  of  Bed  cS^bbage.  Ca^O^Unten, 
priek  out  the  young  seedlibg  ntearta  of  these,  and  also  of 
Xistttioes,  dtheif  on  a  wsnii  borcler  of  a  gentle  hotbed^  and 
shelter  them  for  a  time  with  hoops  and  mats.  OebM^^  the 
fint  sowing  to  be  pricked  dtft  as  soofl  as  it  cau  be  wdl 
handled,  and  another  sowing  madto  of  both 'red  and  white. 
On^oiu,  sow  the  prindpal  etop.  The  best  are  the  Deptfbcd, 
Old  Brown  Olobe,  Jamee^  Keeping,  White  and  mown 
Spanish ;  to  be  sown  in  beds  4  fbet  wide,  atid  in  driSs 
9  inches  apart,  and  if  you  can  procure  it,  sow  some  chazved 
refhse  along  iba  drills  previous  to  covering-in.  When  the 
beds  are  raked  smoothly  over,  and  the  sur&ce  is  a  littie  dry^ 
.pass  a  wooden  roller  over  them,  or  tread  the  ground  &m]y^ 
as  consolidation  of  the  soil  is  espedfilly  fiEVourable  for  thdr 
healthy  vegetation  and  growth.  Poiotost,  plant  early  sorts 
in  a  warm  situation.  For  earlier  crops  a  few  may  be  fint 
planted  in  boxes  in  heat,  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  when  they  have  vegetated,  afiSerwards  let  them  be 
protected  from  frost.  Those  growing  in  frames  to  have  air 
given  to  them  fredy. 

Thornmu  oAMiiir* 
Continue  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  dimben;  also^  the 
arranging  and  tying  of  such  as  are  against  trelliflea  and 
verandalM.  The  protection  afforded  durmg  winter  to  tettdet 
shrubs  may  now  be  reoMyved,  only  haVe  it  in  readiness  ill 
case  of  a  recurrence  of  severe  weather.  Prooeed  with  the 
planting  of  hardy  Boses*  If  tiie  plants  are  strong  tiie  knife 
must  be  used  with  cantion ;  if  weak,  cat  i^em  back  to  two 
or  three  eyes.  Shorten  all  long  and  straf^gHng  roets^  and 
prune  away^  sudi  as  may  be  bruised  or  breken*  If  the 
ground  has  not  been  prmieed  as  previously  direofced,  we 
would  reo(»nmend  pits  to  oe  UMde,  and  to  two  pits  give  a 
whedbarrowftil  of  rotten  dung  and  good  loam  well  mixed. 
By  all  means  avoid  deep  plaatSlg.  H»re  a  quantity  of  stakes 
and  tarred  twine  dose  at  hand,  and  stake  eadi  plant  whether 
it  be  a  dwarf  or  standard.  Many  losses  are  kksuned  asnd 
much  iig'ury  sustained  when  this  is  neglected.  If  ai^  of 
the  Polyanthuses  in  beds  have  been  raised  by  the  late  frosts^ 
they  should  be  fkstened  and  a  top-dressing  of  vegetable 
mould  given.  Any  vacandes  in  the  Pink-beds  sluKild  be 
filled  up,  and  new  sorts  required  brought  in,  though  it  is 
the  best  plan  to  procure  them  in  the  autumn.  The  beds  of 
TiQips,  the  beautiftil  favourites  of  the  amateur,  wiU  now 
require  very  great  attention,  the  foliage  being  generally  wdl 
up  above  the  surfiiuse,  and,  consequently,  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  changeable  sprmgs.  At  this  season  a 
rainy  day  is  often  suoeeeded  by  a  shMp  frost,  or  hailstorms 
mercilessly  pdt  the  rising  plants.  Some  think  it  of  but 
little  use  to  cover,  supposing  the  Tulips  to  be  suffidentk^ 
hardy ;  but  when  the  leaves  form  a  kind  of  cup,  which  holds 
a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  this  on  a  frosty  night 
is  turned  into  a  mass  of  ice  envdoping  4^e  rising  bud,  we 
think  it  will  be  sllow^d  that  protection  in  t^iis  case,  at  least, 
is  advisable. 

VSUIT  QAXDVK, 

Pruning  should  now  be  quite  finished  in  every  department* 
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aad  wbtttorer  naiUng  k  left  nndoDe  imist  be  finished  im- 
mediAtolj.  See  that  nen^-pUuited  trees  are  properly  ataked 
aad  mnldied,  and  after  high  winds  it  is  necessary  to  look 
round  them  and  press  the  earth  gently  round  the  base  of 
tiie  stems. 

8TOYB. 

Some  of  the  plants  which  have  been  blooming  for  some 
^Keeks  and  ^lich  are  exhaosted,  should  be  cut  iMsok  and 
remoTsd  to  a  moderate  heat  for  slow  breaking,  such  as  the 
Xophorbia  jaoqaini»flora>  Gesnera  lateritia»  Geissomeria 
looigiflora,  Eranthemnm  pnlohellnm,  Jastidas,  Poinsettia 
poloherrima,  and  others ;  when  breaking,  which  will  be  in 
abont  tlffeeweeks,  they  shoold  be  shaken  out  and  repotted 
in  fibiy  toiiy  loam,  coarse  sand,  and  a  good  portion  of  ehar* 
coal,  in  which  last  aU  these  plants  delight. 

OBSXNHOU8S  AND  CONSXBTATOBT. 

Stop  any  rank-growinff  shoots  l^at  are  taking  the  lead  on 
the  Camellias  that  ere  done  blooming.  A  general  dressing 
of  the  climbers  should  take  place  immediately.  Where  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  bloom  late  in  iiie  autumn,  it 
win  be  advisable  to  prune  late,  even  lUfter  the  buds  have 
commenced  growing,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  Moss 
and  other  fioses  are  successftilly  retarded  by  such  a  course. 
Some  of  the  forward  Cinerarias  and  Pelargoniums  may  be 
ilhifted  as  requisite,  as  soon  as  the  blooming  habit  is  suffi- 
ciently brought  on. 

roscnro-prr. 

Continue  to  introduce  plants  of  Hydrangeas,  Boses  in 
variety.  Pinks,  Carnations,  Bhododendrons,  Kalmias,  Le- 
dums, Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Azaleas,  &c.  Shake  out 
another  batch  of  your  best  last  year's  young  Fuchsias,  Ery- 
thrinums,  and  Salvia  patens,  and  place  them  in  bottom  heat. 
Sow  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Amaranths,  &c. 

PITS  AHB  F&AMXS. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to  the  propagation  of 
plants  for  bedding-out,  must  now  begin  with  all  possible 
^eed  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Salvias,  Petunias,  Fuchsias, 
V  erbenas.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Lobelias,  Ac.,  so  as  to  have 
good  pUuits  for  bedding-out  in  May.  W.  Ebakb. 


DOmaS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHXN  OA&DBN. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  gave  way,  and  the  ground  was  dxy, 
sowed  Dickson's  Favourite  Pea,  and  Masagan  and  other 
BroadBeans  out  of  doors.  Sowed  also  Beans  and  Peas,  chiefly 
Maaagan  and  Sangster'sNa  1,  on  turves,  to  be  transphtnted 
when  well  forwarded.  The  turves  were  cut  in  strips  finches 
wide  and  2|  inchee  thick,  and  a  groove  1  inch  deep  out  out 
in  the  centre.  The  turves  were  placed  on  a  bed  of  leaves 
just  a  little  warm,  with  2  or  S  inches  of  rotten  leaves  be- 
tween the  leaves  and  the  turves,  into  which  the  roots  might 
run.  We  have  employed  leaves  because  we  could  not  well 
use  anything  dse  at  the  time ;  but  we  would  have  preferred 
half-circular  drain-tiles,  with  a  piece  of  rotten  dung  stuck 
in  tiie  ends  to  keep  in  the  soil,  or  even  wooden  boxes  if  we 
had  them  at  liberfy,  as,  when  planted  out,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  free  growth  of  the  plants. 
We  have  suooeeded  very  well  with  turves,  but  in  peculiar 
seasons  the  haulm  of  the  Peas  near  the  turf,  if  the  latter  is 
at  aU  stiiF  in  consistence,  is  apt  to  become  hidebound;  and 
thou^  there  will  be  a  good  show  of  Peas  at  first,  the  gather- 
ing  is  not  likely  to  be  so  ^  continuous  as  when  the  plants 
have  nothing  to  check  their  luxuriant  development.  How- 
eve^  managed,  tiiese  transplanted  Peas  are  likely  to  come 
sooner  into  bloom  and  pod,  merely  iSrom  the  check  given  in 
transplanting.  Such  plants  follow  a  natural  law,  by  which 
y>g^yo*»  of  luxuriance  is  ever  opposed  to  the  excess  of 
froilftifaiess.  If  the  check  given  to  mere  growth  is  too  great, 
then  healthy  continued  fruitftilness  is  also  lessened.  Such 
Peas  and  Beans,  therefore,  require  to  be  well  hardened  oif 
befoio  planting  out,  aad  to  receive  a  little  protection  after- 
^•acds  frem  evergreen  bous^,  ^  When  that  can  be  given 
them*  Pleas  planted  out  in  March  from  seeds  sown  from 
thaawddle  of  February  will  generally  beat  those  sown  in 
•"<wi>,  aad  the  protection  of  them  from  slugs,  birds,  mice, 
strata  during  the  winter  is  avoided.  When,  with  autnmn- 
tamp,  rows,  we  have  had  them  vexy  luxuriant  about  the 


middle  of  March,  we  hastened  their  ftmitfalness  by  inserting 
the  spade  obliauely  as  deep  as  it  would  go,  so  as  to  cut  the 
roots  on  one  side,  aad  prevented  flagging  by  running  a  little 
water  along  the  rows. 

Transpliaited  Kidney  Beans  aad  sowed  more.  The  Kew- 
ington  is  a  good  one  for  cooking  idiole,  when  the  pods  axe 
some  8  inches  in  length.  By  transplanting  at  this  season 
room  is  saved,  aad  ertra  fruitfblness  secured.  Alter  this  it 
will  be  best  to  sow  in  beds  or  pots,  and  nip  out  the  stem 
when  it  makes  its  first  running  leaf,  which  will  make  the 
plants  more  dwarf  and  continuously  firuitftiL  In  early 
winter  we  used  to  sow  and  plant  rather  thickly,  and  not 
stop;  and  thus  we  obtained  an  earlier  produce,  but  not  to 
much  of  it.  Gkfcve  abundance  of  air  on  mild  days  to  Potatoes, 
Badishes,  Asparagus,  Lettuces,  ^,  and  planted  more  Pota- 
toes under  cover,  and  have  a  good  many  moving  nicely  now  in 
pots,  and  which  will  require  planting  ere  long.  Those  grow- 
mg  in  large  pots  are  doing  very  weU.  Some  that  were  shut 
up  in  the  cold  weather  became  rather  lanky,  and  had  the 
terminal  buds  of  the  shoots  nipped  out,  to  prevent  them  grow- 
ing too  tall  for  the  glass.  Kept  up  successions  of  Badishes, 
Sea-kale,  Bhubarb,  and  Mushrooms.  For  constant  su^ly, 
we  are  still  more  convinced  that  the  small-bed  system  f6r 
Mushrooms  is  the  best.  There  are  two  matters  about 
Mushrooms  we  would  here  allude  ta  The  first  is  that 
some  cwiiftot  of  the  kitchen  prefer  having  button  Mushrooms 
under  their  own  care — ^that  is,  prefer  receiving  a  lot  at  a 
lame  and  preserving  them  in  their  own  way,  and  going  to 
their  store  when  they  lik^.  We  suppose  this  would  not  do  f6r 
evezything;  but  if  more  generally  adopted  it  might  save 
many  an  annoyance ;  for,  when  they  are  reouired  it  is  un- 
pleasant not  to  be  able  to  send  in  a  good  handftdof  buttoni^ 
when  you  could  easily  send  a  bushel  of  large  Mushrooms. 
The  other  matter  is  very  thick  fleshy  Mushrooms.  We  some 
time  ago  stated  how,  by  a  sur&unng  of  cowdune,  the  Mush- 
rooms came  too  thickfleshed  to  1^  easily  cooked,  and  we 
rather  think  we  are  approaching  the  same  condition  againr 
by  another  process,  at  least  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
Mushroom-beds  thinks  that  is  the  reason  fot  the  thick- 
ness as  well  as  the  extra  fruitftilness.  When  putting  on 
the  soil,  not  too  damp,  he  watered  with  a  strong  decoction 
of  sheepdunff  that  had  been  kept  in  a  baml,  belbre 
squeezing  and  beating  down  the  soiL  Pulled  a  little  earth 
to  Cabbi^e  plants.  Duff  and  trenched  as  convenient.  It 
is  time  to  sow  a  little  Celery  and  Cauliflower  seed,  either  t>n 
a  slight  hotbed,  or  in  pans  and  boxes,  where  there  is  a  Ifttie 
heat.  Temperature  for  Cucumbers  from  W  to  68**  at  niglit, 
ftdly  70*  during  the  day ;  and  if  air  is  given  eaihr,  tiia 
heat  may  rise*-to  80*  or  85*  by  sun  heat.  A  few  Cwob  aad 
Tomatoes  should  also  be  sown,  and  sweet  herbs,  as*  Basil 
and  Maijoram,  if  wanted  early. 

FmuiT  oABonr. 

We  have  some  trees  stUl  to  plant  and  traarolant»  but  the 
weather  has  not  been  suitable  for  doing  mu<m  in  that  way« 
Proceeded  with  pruning  small  fruity  and  dredging  them  wi& 
the  mixture  described  lately  to  keep  the  birds  firom  the  buds. 
Has  any  one  tried  nux  vomica  in  moderation  ?  but  that 
would  kill  the  birds  if  used  strong.  Beginners,  in  usinff 
'  mixtures,  should  beware  how  they  are  made  up.  Lime  and 
soot,  and  sometimes  nux  vomica,  are  frequency  parts  of  a 
composition,  and  if  mixed  cool  and  used  sparingly  th^  will 
do  no  harm ;  but  if  boiled  together,  though  used  cool,  we 
have  known  serious  consequences  ensue.  For  instance:  a 
very  good  paint  for  many  fruit  trees  may  be  Ibvmed  by 
boiling  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
straining  it^  and  when  that  water  is  neariy  cool  mixing  it 
with  1  lb.  of  lime,  1  lb.  <^  sulphur,  1  lb.  of  sooty  and  eno^g^ 
of  day  and  more  water  to  make  a  nice  paint  of  2i  gallons. 
Boil  all  these  together,  and  use  when  cod,  and  unless  soon 
washed  off  we  would  be  afraid  that  anyplant  would  not  beef 
mudi  use  afterwards.  Whenllb.of  lime,  fresh,  and  lib. of 
sul{Aur  are  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water,  aad  the  dear  liquid 
poured  off  and  put  away  for  use,  we  should  not  think  of 
using  it  fot  syrmging  a  growing  plant  with  unless  dihitad 
with  at  least  a  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Of  course 
plants  in  a  state  of  rest,  as  dedduous  tnait  trees  in  winter, 
are  less  easily  ii^jured;  but  even  then  sudi  an  acrid  cooibi- 
natloa  would  be  dangerous.  We  just  throw  out  the  hint 
because  many  of  the  diiferent  effects  of  paints^  Ac*  for  de- 
stroying insects  maybe  somewhat  owing  to  tiie  modes  in 
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lAidi*  tHej*  acoi  applied..  Ths  huttac  ohqIi  mistiireB-  ote 
TMBd  i&e^  mar^i  oortaiiLwiH  they-  be^  if  not  to  encloBe  more 
tlioDOiigfily^  alb  least  to*  kill*  the  eggsof  insects,  which  the  eye 
oaxinot  see ;  but  the  more  likely  ^o  wBi  they  be  to  ininre 
th»  bade  and  yonageot  layer  of  mood:  hoice,  as  a.gaaeral 
oiie^we  dkdike  ta  tise  aiuJi  applicationaf  much  hotter  than, 
new  mUJE.  Aa  an.'  emrnple  we  mijgrht  re&r  to  tobacoo  Bmoke* 
Used;  in  moderatioai*  and  the  aimike  piresented  cool,  it  will 
IdlL  aU  sorts  of  ffreenflyt.  Let  the  smoke  be  at  all  hot,  and- 
fofx  will  thoroii^Uy  and-qoickly  kill  the  insects ;  but  if  the 
Isttves  ane  at  all  tBStdei^.yoawOLblot6hLand  Jdll  them  likewise. 
TkAtmoa  pi^ex;.  from  the  yaaety  of  materials  of  whicb  it  ia 
^■narall^  composed*  seqniree  even  more  care  in  iiiis  respect. 
.  fimnad  most  of  tiiie  trees  in  omftand^house.  Discovered 
B0f  ittseeta;  bol^  to  make  as  sure  aa  pooBsifole,  washed  the 
tudeantp^aiid^againat  the  iralls  with  soap  water  and  a 
tau^  Welshed  alsorthe  waE  down;  and^l^en  whitewashed 
Kli  with  quicklime^  toned  down  siuffioiently^  deck  with  a 
mistoBa  ^.  bhtelriaok  to  lessen  the  reflection  of  heat  and 
ligiit  from  the  walL  This  stlckaso  well  that  hardly  any  of 
Wi  last  yeax^s  amplication  would  come  off  when  scrubbed 
yMii  soap,  and  water.  We  might  have  left  it  alone,  as  it 
laoked  dean,  bulwe  wtnnted  to  dislodge  or  smothernp  every 
IfcUMCt  egg;  if.  there?  should  be  any.  When  all  is  done  we 
wbH.  take  away  at  least  an.  inch  of  the  surface  soil,  and 
mnnkle  that  inth  hot  water,  before  covering  with  &»^  soiL 
we  BCfiL  now  painting  tiie  trees  aa  the  bims  are  swelling 
We  httve  no  greait  faSiL  in  any  paaCienlar  paint,  provided  it 
^ill  smother  up  and  thus  kill  ^  insects*  eggs.  For  many 
puj^oses  day  and^an^ur  are  as  good  as  aching.  This 
season  we  ararustng-for  Feadies,  &e.,  the  following : — Half  a 
posind.of  diag'  tobaiooo,  bailed  ina  gallon  of  water  for  twenty 
minntes  and  then  strained;  2ilbak  of  flowers  of  sulphur; 
ahssri;  the  same  of  liine  and  soot^  eadi  made  into  a  paste 
bafibre  mrdng  cool;  nearly  21bs.  of  sofb  soap,  melted  wifch 
the  tobacoo  water.  To  tiiese  were  added  enou^  of  thin 
dftgr  paint  to  malca  eight  gallons  altogether.  We  would 
hsre  added  a  pomncLof  ^ue,  melted,  on^  we  did  not  have 
it.l^  us^  The  soap  and  the  clay  make  it  stick  very  welL 
The  lime  waa  used  chiefly  to  lighten  ^le  mixture  alittle, 
ivhadt  will  keep  the  bode  move  backward  then  if  thecoloor 
hacl  been  decker;  and,  as  said  the  other  week,  we  would 
ntiiffirhaare  them,  as- backward  in  opening  as  possible  with- 
«it  the  tnmUe  of  shading; 

Gave  a.  liMe  waiter  to  trees  in  pota  that  were  dry,  ae 
letting  tiie  sootr  beeome  too  dry,  inid  then  givii^  them.  & 
mad  soakinsrat  onoe«  is  tspirbo  tiurowthe  budsx>ff.  Bemoved 
Sitaa wljBBy-^ets.  from-  tiie  floor  of  Uie  evchard-honse,  w^fare 
llHgr  wave  m.  th\i  wagr.  A  fdw  of  them  had  also  become 
ni^er  dry,  and  tins  is  as  imurious  to  the  fruit-buds  as 
keeping  the  plants  too  wet.  Koved  Strawbeny-pota  from 
frames  to  shelves  in  honaee;  some  on  moss,  others  on 
twC  and  otfasKft  in  pans,  where  a  little  drip  would  be  in- 
jneoBL  Bemovad  plants  done  fruiting ;  and  as  it  is  raliier 
«■%  tfrkeepcldiem,  tncnedthem  to  tiie  rubbish  heap,  tiiat 
me  pois  niiglit  be  eo^Ioyed  for  ether  purposes,  as  just  now 
wat  conld  uae  nsan^  tiiooaands  if  we  had  them.  Gave  a 
Slrilvnnumre  watorto  thepotewherethe  fruit  was  swelling; 
and  in.  sonny  hooss  drew  a  ^  feather  among  iiie  fliowers 
^^lanta  in  bkMBom,  and  gsve^  all  the  air  possible,  aocOTding 
l^tbm  neathflc;  Wear  Stnwbennea  almie,  and  Peach  trees 
ainia»  in/  bloom.  Are  heat  is  most  wanted  in  duU  days,  in 
erdsff  to  gxv«e  air  without  redooing-  the  temperature.  In 
QKhwesdiher  fresh  air  is  more  necessary  than  even  in  bright 
aoBshine.  Htiiie  snnshineift  attended  by  a  fro^  wind,  we 
ghftair  early  but  qwringly,  and  the  sun  heat  will  enable 
nsto>  dispense  with  Are  heat  durine  the  day.  Night  tern- 
f»ataau^  for  Feadbes  and  Strawberries  in  bloom  fr(«u  60^  to 
W^,  witiL  a.  gradual  rise'  m  sunshine  to  W,  76^  or  8(f  . 
Steawbemee,  when  awelfing,  will  bear  a  higher  temperfti- 
tore;  but  the  higher  the  temperatur^  and  the  closer  ^e 
ataosphere,  the  Mr  w31  they  be  distinguished'  for  flavour. 
To  heighten,  fktmna,  no  manure  water  should  be  g^ven  i^ber 
tlteberries  osioa^  and  the  soil  should  be  rather  dry  before 
pstliiii  fug ;  andif  the  sun  diines  on  tiiem  in  a  dry  air  ill  the 
bsttur. 

Melons  in  pots  shetild  ha;ve  a  medium  temperature  of  66^ 
tO'TO^.  Those  in  bedkr  or  pits  will-ei\2iiy'a  bottom  heat  of 
^0P  to  80*,  and  i^  night  temperatureaveraging  6&^ ;  day  tern- 
feratmre  from  TO**  to  75®,  and  in  bright  sunshine  frcnn  76? 


to  86?.  Yines  breaking;  may.  be  ^yxingeds  twa.  on  thxMr. 
times  a<day.  Those  ooming  into  bloom  with  roots  ont.  «£. 
dooBs  should  hove  the  roota  caraftilly  pioteoted^  &  &k  Mb 
leavea  near  the  soil  wiU  kei^  all  rig^  Ahoul  a,  fook  e£ 
leaves,  or  fern,  or  litter,  put  on  early  in  the  autnnm,  wSb 
;  keep  the  ground  hot  enouglLin.geneial  circumstances ;  but 
a  little  more  at  floweriiig  and  aettangtinie  irall  be  tiaaiftl 
Vines  in  bloom  should  have  ftom.6B9  to- 70"  at  nighty  wsHk* 
rise  from  sun  heat  during  the  day*  Yinefc  breakibgp  anft: 
g3K>wing  shouldt  average  from  55?  to  6D'  at  night;.  65?  ak 
night  is  high  enough  for  Vines  at  all  times,  milear  wham 
setting,  with  t^e  exception  of  Muscats*  Black  damasona,  dKL», 
which  will  bear  70^  or  evemnuoe.  We  hawa^howenar,  ha^ 
splendid  SdOoscate  that,  exoept  v^en  in  bloom,  wttoe  naanK 
kept  higher  than  6&*  at  nighty  but  air  being  givenfeads^iiL 
the  morning,  the  houses  would  rise  to  85V  or  more,  during 
the  day. 

Figs  in  pots  rarely  do  well  as  sespects  the  flrst  cro^ 
unless  the  pots  are  plunged  in  the  ground^  or  supplied  wim: 
some  vessel  to  stand  in,  so  that  the  soil  shall  never  be  vezx 
dxy.  Once  let  such  soil  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  yeuiur 
fruit  win  drop  off  to  a  certainty.  The  same  result  will! 
follow  if  the  pots  stand  long  in  stagnant  moisture.  Mudi 
water,  therefore,  should  never  be  in  ^e  pan,  but  it.  would 
be  weU  to  have  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  so  to  prevent, 
casualties.  When  planted  out.  Figs  should  have  UUle  ssaS^ 
and  be  weU  drained,  and  then  however  liberally  watered  the 
water  will  never  remain  long  about  the  roots.  When  at 
rest  the  soil  should  be  rather  diy.  ITvery  dry  the  younsL 
fruit  wO  be  apt  to  dro^.  When  the  tops  begin  to  move  tS. 
is  best  to  make  holes  m  the  bed  or  border,  and  fill  thaaa 
with  water  fiirst,  so  that  all  the  soil  shall  be  wdl  moistened, 
in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  instead' of  doing  it  all  at  oxioe». 
Where  the  stumping  system  has  not  been  adhered  to  m 
summer,*  and  the  bare  shoots  are  now  from  6  to  12  indies 
long,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  through  crosswise  the  gzeea 
teiminal  bud  about  half  way  from  its  apes  to  its  base.  The 
check  to  mere  growth  thus  given  has  a  helping  influenor 
on  tiie  young  fimts  that  oome-  from  the  nodes  or  jointabe* 
hind  Thus  the  cut  or  pricked  terminal  bud  will,  instead  oi 
one  shoot,  throw  out  several,  and  the  most  desirable  of 
these  can  be  retained,  and  pinched-in,  as  deemed  necessaiy, 
for  the  seeond  crop.  We  genesally  prefor  ddng  this  after 
at  least  half  a  dozen  joints  are  made,  for  if  done  sooner  in 
many  cases  the  joints  will  show  shoots  instead  of  fruit.  ISot 
out-door  trees  against  walle^  where  only^one  crop  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  best  to  secure  stubby,  short-jointed  shooti^  andl 
merely  pindi  or  cutthrough  tdie  terminal  bud  ia  Ute  spidig;^ 
and  selMJt  the  shoots  that  ccnne  from  it  for  the  nest  season; 

OBNAKXNTAIi  DSBABTMSNT. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.— B.  F. 
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COVENT  GAEDEN  VAEKBT.— E»b.  SQ.       . 

KoiwithataadiBg  tbe  froil  widoli  hi*  ••ato  Mfe  in,  tlie  nnpdiyr  of  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  in  season  oontinoes  luosttsUjr  good«  mad  inuwrtMltHn 
from  abrsad  of  Lettnen,  Endive,  Ae.,  hare  been  steadily  kept  ap.  Oj 
Potatoes  there  have  been  heavy  arrlvali,  but  prieea  havo  advaneed;  ei 
Qnniaaara now  scarce,  and tbo  n»ir  BJaak  HMabttrglks.ara  briBginvfln  ^ 
20t.  to  80<.  per  lb.    Flowers  are  less  DlentiAil  and  ooaalst  of  tht  flffklttflif 


as  reported  last  week. 
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Pbsches „„ 

Peairs bnsli. 


PlneAmtles ^Ib.    6 

Pomegranates each    0 

Walnats .bnslk'U   6 
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CitBM  —  hwl  toiaway.    Hm  ■  dnlt  ot  jal*.  »wV  at  Ue  l«ut, 
joa<Kiadlyi«tdua-A>  hatt  brkaaflBC  tin  flw»  bw  bf  maun  at 
taa-nprnttaMrrloi*)^-    Han  tti*  dUnuwr  at  Uu  toii  ot  jour  "dniu," 

taaaiB  CuBma(T.  r.  JaJkHMJ.— Than  ta  bo  Mrarata  pabUaatiea  a 
tto«nMt  kot  IbarakanrTlnltaaar   -  ~ 
tV«I.nA,  la  Xo. »  ot  tiM  pnaaotacria 

iHMUi  #nn  ( j:  JL  jLI^W*  an  ut  I 
tteataoa  of  Biltlab  IB^. 

BavDna  OnmomtX'.ff.X.].— Wa  ban  ftnud  bd  tbattar  matailal 

te  ttdi  nupoaa  ihia  tlffUr  ud  taDUag.    TUa  alia  and  '■liar-' 

kam  aaad,  bnt  va  praln  (h*  tatBat,**  tt  l>  Ugbt.  and  doa  sol 
>aaaa loo  Jarit,  >BtJaffc«a—<h  ftr^aJlM  pnrpam.  TUbn^o 
al  TBdaaa  wantlb*— tbat  tanaad  Ho.  1  Uag  tba  boat  lor  gn- 
vhOM  Fana    and  OrehUa  naad  a  tUakar  dudlait.     Vt  tlier 

Do.*.    ireHaAr(kaUiadOBIIW4aUli>a.aDd,aiaaptfOTPaiiH, 

baaoandtiatt  «a>  ba  aran  op  tn  tall  maOMr,  amd  obIt  M  lorn  in 
Mtbtaaaarwaatbci.  PorFaraa.U  aHrba  fiaadoatha  lit  ot  Apill,Mid 
•—"' •' 'II  Oaabar,  irhan  li  ihmld  ba  ramorad  lor  "-- 


_ ;il£dSp%a 

tellf  liBidT,  bni  wa  han  M  auartaM* 
la  piafaraMa  to  plaasB  tba  pat  u  aiBan 
tat  h  ttnmfa  balCra  anBUr  plaatlai  oak. 

PBLMBoaram  Faoam  (idaai).—ir)>oa 'flDltlnHla'tallarnataintt 
iteaaa  mo  a  lamriliia..tBH»  H  >a  una  aalytrila  haaa.    NMal^B 

Da  little  baoLao  aa  tf  '-■ •' <— ■—  ^—^—^.  •—  ^-^ 

■acpihau  In  baM  *a  1 


, , . , *th>lMU&IL 

and  UUac  off  tlulowM*  pall  otlaana.  Ita  anttlm  la  Ihwi  twarteila  a 
eaaBcataf  paatafldlaafrlaaBhia«Bdpan>,«lib«nai«>1  laaM  Oftfiw 
aauL  BaapoMiaMaltlTlawa  loadaHtaf  tta  cBtttoaabaUii  luwHaay 
tonUMn  half  an  Inah  ot  tba  aaeaad  pair  at  laawa  tiUuf,  andTiHiiMaS 
-'--1'-i'-'riin"*Tn  T"  aafl  biitiii  iiliTi  1  till  alip  Tba aolt atoallte 
aaUtaMaboaU  bebmtaaMtaatlr  Bi^ia,MtBCt«*t.  Tba*  will  ba  ortl 
nntadlaabeiuaiaoatb,or  bwnlfaH  to  ifa  waab*  altar  prataf  in.  Tas 
WV  ml  jtat  old  plant  dova,  atrtUai  tba  top,  and  lUa  wlB  bdnaa  dk 

■birnii  aialThwnrfciii  nf  tiilliilaiil iglb  alll  aaiili  imbii rli^ 

CvcoHBaa  tm  MaLoa-Bonaa  Otwaramnm  (C.  r.J^TBn  taaitU 

1"" !"•  -- ■      "'      I   ii7ii  I  I  iriiiiiiiii 

haaCi  Int  70B  vUl  naad  antra  plpai  tor  top  baal    1— iaaAah  rtwa  IT  Um 
haoaa  b  to  ba  load  m  JoMOar  aali,  and  imrU  Caeaabaw  an  to^  trawa 
iplpaaalwuUba  plaaad  aaaaailka&BBtar  tbabOMaaa 
aoiS  Ofar  tba  n—-  ^  -'-'    -  -  -•     


T,  Air  U»a  pbatla  tbaia  Baald  ba  taa  lar  ttonlto 


Hid  U  proTldad  tor  tba  nan  to  tan  ^cn,  and  ba  flsad  1  iMt 
iToai  tba  Rlaa.    Baafc  aanUlaHao  «UI  ba  ^aOriaat  1  tot  Aanld  «n  nM^ 
nbareba«Mn<l»oiranB,tnntnalllallaaBBr'bftiirM.    WdiBrabaaat 
iSa  buk  will  not  aT"~'-  "^  '"^  ^^^t-  >hli_  ^^u  l^  . —  ■ —  >__  ^- 
light,  and  ironld  coi 


VMb.  TbCTai«*BdabrM"tHaa*Bral«iittu  tofatbarto  tbaraqoliad 
ll»tb,  aad  Aaa  aalUat  ana  aad  to  a  latb,  and  aalUng  ftat  ttat  to  tba  rtdga 
tnaattbatopal  thabaaaa.  tba  hiwar  and  la  tbaa  hateiwd wuh taakito 
a  loUar.  A  piiIIbt  ia  plaaed  at  ona  and  at  tba  top  at  tba  booaa,  and  tlironah 
UaoordlaAavBand  haaoHd  to  Iba  lailar  at  iba  aad.  arbara  a  nanar  it 
rtiaad.  aad  tba  aaad  la  tban  lappad  aannl  tlataa  louad  tba  mnDar  ao 
tbat  in  narolUDt  ibe  hUad  iiUl  ba  at  tba  top  al  tba  booaa  wbaa  tba  eord  on 
tbrranaar  k  tbb  off.  In  •■  Onanbeoan  IDr  tlw  Haaj,"  Hfe  II,  a  faU 
dMaripOnafa  manbawa  Mtad  will  balannd ;  aad  aona  UlaatraUaaa  at 
MO  dH.  at  Ha.  US,  ToL  ^  Maw  g«ka,  will  aaaiM  In  anabUnc  job  to 
Bwtatalaad  wbmtla  naaat,  and  jthkh  it  nara  difficult  to  deaerlko  than 

IM  »*■*•■—"  la  tba  ilaawallan  of  tha  Laadoa  charabn."  Wa  riiall  bo 
iM^aa  br  av  «M«>4bw  Ba  tba  mbu. 

O^ttMomt  JtMB  Fvoaaut  in  a  Cblib  (Tonif  Sardagaar) IT  fan     

bna  raoB  lB_7DBr_fraHitai>uaa,  It  would  ba  bettar  lo  place  In  It  tboaa  1  Un  when  Ihi 


babaaud  and  ilaaidwlUi  lam  paata  of  bIbm, ,    

ahaaldaaiBrowOnvaapnaiabljtatt.  W  niih  aatod,  wa-lbar  tba  aoa  we«M 
not  ralaa  tba  Innperatare  taOkslanttr  to  baaBltabla  lOr  tba  gnwtb  and  bb*> 
laatlon  ol  Sr^aa.  Oiapra  can  ba  gnnm  In  taalem  aapaala  hi  patfaattoHa 
haatad  hoaaoi  i  bDL  va  do  not  kaow  of  *ar  peiaoa  hoTlnf  ■iniaiidiiil  In 
gbtalBlat  Ina  ripe  Orapaa  In  aach  as  aapaat  wtiti  ^■'iitid  liiiimi     Qui 

■-■■"  'a  thit]'DnBB(TD«OnpaapnifltaUTlnabaatedhaBH,  ttasaab 

be  ea•^  onlf  700  uaat  pranlda  abuikBt  Ui^  nd  lajli 

iiaaaa  Pua  (B.S.  B.).— Toa  mlaU  Boitb,  and  jattowM 
r,  br  batlni  oshnra  or  Ibc  aanM  aliBda  opperita  to  eaoh  olb% 
Ihaach  dlOfraat  UUua.  In  the  erMem  yoa  ban  adopiad  we  am  iiinaal  ail 
ImproTeataotaicaptihoaboni  but  IDriiubaaaoll  It  would  ba  HI  impnifa- 


ba  wwa  atUb  Orw  aa 


„ faiT«>nt  iTBdnaakvol'Itaa. 

atbaoldba  applied  In  Harah,  and  haiiiiBtJ  or  labad  &,  pria  ta 
aowia«  tha  QrawH.    Two  toai  wUl  ■■-—-—        .     .    .      . 


a  (^  I>d«  SaatffT].— Tbo  plot  intaadd  ti 

beBa«faip«>nt  I7  a  dnaakv  ol  Itaa, 

'    and  haiiiiBtJoriabada.priatB 

le  aoaalaot.   tlgaa  taablLiOfy*- 

TABii)sa  (/.  J.  IT.).— Ton  atk  loo  may  qaMtlaaa.   In  ptaalac  Re  Itm* 

^^haj  ataoold  not  ba  VBii*d  Uka  enallec  tiaaa.  rian  wU  nrii  laiirt  glaa 
onlua  tha  iqBaraa  are  pnt  la  too  U(hU]r  or  tba  tapa  anpatiM.  IW  lana  of 
tbeiloH  abuBld  ba  pattled,  and  li  to  batter  tolattha  aaaana &t lo^ih. 
TbabaatdDWIoeataHonjfeadcelaaRaTaofnwtblaRuda.    XoBtbeiBB 


S.  aWToo 
mlaet  with  tba  aa 


'SStSS' 


tetac'tSi 


JOPBITAL  Of  HOanCUI/fUEB  AND  C0TTAJ3B  OASmnS.        [»taMrn,H 


;^    POniTSY.  BEK.  and  HOTTSEHOLP  CHBOHICIB. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  WATKR  FOWLS. 
"  A  WiLTBHiKX  Bbctob  "  h&B  cftiued  ms  to  tftke  pen  in 
hand — wotda  seem  to  floir  ao  kindly  from  him  thiit  I  an 
dJBpoesd  to  foUoiT  hii  example,  and  put  BOme  of  my  erpe- 
riencei  on  paper.  I  cannot  baj  ao  much  for  poulti;  as  ha 
can,  hiB  experience  therein  ia  ba  neater  than  my  own,  bat 
I  can  detail  that  which  haa  been  uie  sonroe  of  great  enjoj- ' 
.  .  I,  ajid  which  atill  retains  ita  charm  after  year*  of 
experience.  I  also  feel  how  mach  of  pleaanre  tba«  maj  b» 
if  we  all  commonioate  through  your  paper,  one  to  the  oUter, 
ecjoymenta  and  our  eiperiencea  in  theae  intecestii^  uoA 


w  mat  hg  plici 
UegliJnliaTit 


ihrnaliiittwiji.  In  fDOrcToued 
ail*,  jMow  Cilnoliirii.  Parpln 
iBlf  Ibc  Lobtlli-bgd  miiM  bf  tba 


]f  ili«  df  ht  iprkH  ol 


ilto,  Una  Lobelia  and  Al;. 

a  niarltim,  Bil»d ;  and  aprn- 

1  vith  AlTMDm.    Hd  doubt  iiuti 

dir  *«a  Iha  raiMia  Coi  mr 

a  atTlaaf  •bad<o«  Jl(tat. 
■  la  tba  dJCoaBl  rion  o(  b«di, 
ba  Dtj;  ;,  Purple  Kln(,  u. ; 


■o— Al  pan  1! 

poDdent  wlQ  oon 


One  bare  li  doln(  rfflcitm 


pvulTa,  ud  ni  ■applied  tm  jeai 

Vumm  oi  0«  (/.  WiHerl 

•WJjnn»J7  lb"  called  baMnrbylU,  whlcb, 


nibrarietr  ol 


a  (S.  Jr.   ir^j.-*n  olljanip, 
hM^uTuak.    We  *mpla;Jeti' 
pat  a  vmUcd  eom  oTar  tbe  oua . 
^Clnuau  SiMituiat  (»■.  iM(*orrf»N).— Therbai 


.  of  lb*  otheri 


,  ™™  o»  (Ximi  (A  rtunt  «iir<ir«r).— ClemalU  bilaaHu.  IT.  B.)  — 
'■""'—*  •obombellaU  i  S,  Pnltonioii  itrtoti  ■(purenllT ;  i,  CoiitoItuIui 
CMmmi «, ^rdalwniU mooopbTlK.   ( Jf, J>.).-Ofniifioi»loniMUIolde». 

pain  mm;  4,  Adlutani  aulmlla.     (A.    W.  ITilli).-  "-    '   '-  "-■ 

*Mtlaa,  L.,  an  Km>  iDdlia  pUotg  (ml  iBtrodiKed  [olo  ■ 
oC  Iba  ttw  Indiaa  Iilande;  aad  No.  I  !•  Pallunuuni 
Ik*  pUuta  Id  wblita  tba  uagia  "  Chrini'a  TDom  ■•  I.  itn 
HoBlbatltUToTdedtba-CroitnolThonit."  Itbaoon 
g™*  ■"*  i"  *•'«  eitand.  lo  ai  ru  aait  Bi  tba  Pai 
nMklr  flailfala  bnnobaa  mlfbt  ba  eullj  plaltad  lulo 
taa uaiDoa  bedn  plant  la  SrrM,  Itwia larr  probaUr  i 
mnrti  caU  the  abrub  iVIuAa/mnt.  fton  iba  fiuU  bai 
!■•  Mae,  and  eipagdad  at  the  tap  Into  a  bnwjl  lUn  > 


may  a  badra  a  pteaty  liMrf  iia.  »n  if,  ^^.l^a|^iln^  ftrmi  la  iMOaawa. 


[j  hobby  for  a  long  time  has  been  Water  Fowl ;  and  as  I 
believe  many  peraons  who  hare  the  same  tafta  are  prerented 
from  induleing  in  it  by  the  idea  that  it  muat  involve  a  greAt 
ixpenae,  I  have  determined  to  note  down  my  proceedinga- 

Neither  a  lake  nor  a  river  i«  required,  nor  a  very  large  nor 
deep  pond.  I  have  in  my  garden  a  piece  of  water  about 
14  yards  long  by  4  broad.  When  I  firet  took  to  Wild  Fowl, 
it  had  eloping  grass  banks  on  every  aide.  The  conaequejtce 
was,  my  Ducts  were  often  droimed.  It  may  eound  atrango 
to  drown  a  Duck,  and  still  mora  so  to  drown  one  in  auch  a 
amall  pond,  but  a  Duck  will  drown  as  readily  as  a  fowl  under 
certain  circtuastances ;  and  aa  I  wiah  to  put  my  ideaa  in  a 
friendly  and  chatty  way  before  my  readers,  I  may  as  well 
give  my  theory  as  I  go.  Ducka  awim  so  long  aa  the  oatez 
feathera  are  firm,  dose,  aod  well  oiled.  The  dowa  between 
the  feather  and  the  skin  remains  dry,  warm,  and  light ;  but 
when  from  any  canse  this  down  becomes  wet,  cold,  and' 
heavy,  the  bird  does  not  sink,  but  is  like  a  water-logged 
vesB^ — it  floats  about  on  the  water,  getting  gradually  deeper 
and  deeper  in  it,  till  at  last  ita  head  droopa  under  the  surface, 
and  the  body  floats  about  with  juat  the  back  above  the 

I  am  quite  unable  to  give  any  guess  at  the  age  of  Ducks, 
the  period  in  their  lives  when  it  may  be  said  of  them  "  It 
cannot  be  expected  they  should  last  much  longer." 
are  gifted  with  tolerable  longevity.  I  know  an  inata 
a  pair  of  Dun  birds  breeding  after  being  flfteen  years  on 
a  piece  of  water.  Of  couree  they  die  sometimaa  cj'  diaeaaa 
or  of  old  age,  bat  with  painstaking'  duath  will  seldom  oceOf. 
They  aometimea  quarrel,  and  then  the  beaten  bird  gets 
drowned  unJeas  \i  can  escape.  It  cannot  if  the  banka  are  stemt 
or  beetling:  every  time  the  beaten  bird  triea  to  escape  to  lan^ 
which  it'^waya  aeeka  to  do,  the  victor  pursuea  it  and  pnlla 
it  down.  An  outlet  muat  be  provideil,  and  the  proper  way 
is  to  cut  at  each  side  of  the  pond,  through  the  buik,  a  alant 
that  comes  rather  below  the  level  of  the  water  at  ita  and. 
Thia  will  form  a  shallow  2  or  3  feet  in  length,  and  any  bird 
by  \Sx  means  can  readily  leave  the  water.  li^  fluther,  it  la 
well  gravelled  it  forms  a  scour,  very  nsefiil  as  a  feedin^- 

iiiace.     K  Duck^  are  fed  in  deep  water  much  of  the  food  18 
oat  by  ainking  to  the  bottom. — B, 

(To  U  continuad.) 


A  LAST  WOED  ON  THE  BIEMINGHAM 
DIFFICULTV. 

An  I  waa  the  first,  at  all  evrats  without  a  itom  da  (rttarra, 
to  write  to  you  about  the  Birmingham  difficulty,  I  am  en- 
titled to  a  last  word. 

Ur.  J.  H.  Smith,  one  of  the  Jndgea  at  Birmingham,  has 
with  a  certain  amount  of  self-complacency  offered  to  asaiBt 
at  the  "funeral  obsequies"  of  tlus  protracted  diaouaaion, 
and  he  affiiea  this  epitiqih,  "Portwrttnt  nwnlat,  tioaritMr 
ridifndiu  imu."  If  Mr.  Smith  had  left  t}ie  matter  here,  I 
might  have  been  content  to  bury  the  diacussion,  although  I 
di^gree  with  him  on  many  pointa;  bat  in  the  following 
Number  he  diaintered  the  poor  mooae  and  gave  it  Miotber 
toasing.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  haa  been  for  fran  aatia. 
bctory  I  confess,  but  the  question  which  is  involvad  in  i^ 
and  which  by  a  oonaeqnence  ia  aasaUed  in  the  sneer  implied 
by  this  quotation,  ia  neither  ridioalon*  nor  amalL  If  Mr- 
Smith  thinks  the  quotation  ia  applicable  to  the  rsanlt,  he  is 
taking  advontAge  of  honeotj  Anted  by  kaavaij  I  ifhatUilni  , 


ta^iMA^l  JOUBirAL  OF  HOBTICniiTUBll  AlID  OOTSMfB^iQASSmSfM, 
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it  is  aj^cable  to  the  qnestiofii  st  issue,  I  li«Te  noUung  moxe 
to  say  to  him  either  as  a  judge  or  in  any  other  capad^.  As 
I  tniderslaad  the  matter,  the  qoestioii  is  between  Mr. 
Hindson,  Mr.  WilKams,  and  the  puhlio,  and  eioept  by  a 
generons  bat  not  suocessM  interference  Mr.  Smith  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Whateyer  may  be  allowed  in  some  shows  with  regard  to 
hiring  and  borrowing  fowls  for  exhibition,  t,  for  one,  protest 
against  i1^  and  will  never  enter  a  bird  that  is  not  bend  fids 
my  own  property.  Poultry  exhibitions,  I  presume,  should 
be  of  birds  and  not  of  purses,  of  skill  and  not  of  pay.  I 
fear  that  the  groam  now  nearly  forgotten  of  your  coire- 
fl^ndent  "  Small  Fby,"  with  regard  to  the  almost  hopeless 
onance  of  small  exhibitors,  have  more  of  truth  than  he  got 
credit  for. 

Mr.  Smith's  last  letter  cont^ns  another  sneer  and  as 
many  anomalies  as  his  other  communications.  He  is  not  an 
able  counsel,  and  would  if  possible  damage  his  cause.  I 
must  mply  to  him  the  "  short  and  homely ''  words  used  by 
Lord  Derby  the  other  day  on  our  foreign  policy,  for  the 
whole  of  Mr,  Smith's  correspondence  may  be  sufbmed  up  in 
the  words  "meddle  and  muddle." 

Let  the  matter  now  be  buried  as  Mr.  Smith  wished,  but 
without  his  epitaph,  for  no  amount  of  writing  will  clear  up 
this  questionable  transaction ;  and  nothing  will  satisfy  the 
public  but  that  the  facts  of  Williams  v.  Hindson  be  made 
clear  to  them  by  the  Birmingham  Committee,  and  that  a 
direct  answer  be  given  to  the  question  put  some  time  since, 
"Whether  collectively  or  individually  they  broke  faith  in 
the  matter  of  the  Birmingham  ten-shilling  day." — Gxobgx 
Mankino. 


Jd[AKT  besides  myself,  I  daresay,  have  made  the  discovery 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  enter  into  a  controversy  than  to 
get  out  of  it  again.  The  first  step  is  clearly  the  *'faciU$ 
tfmcwws  Avemi,"  and  the  difficulty  of  extrication  is  hardly 
too  forcibly  expressed  by  "  vestigia  nvUa  retrorsum" 

I  thought  nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you 
with  anoiher  word;  but  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  in  your 
Journal  last  week,  seems  to  charge  me  with  an  uiijustifiable 
misoonstmction  of  some  remarks  of  his,  to  which  I  referred 
in  my  last  communication. 

Now,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  remote  from  my 
wishes  than  any  such  intention  as  this.  Even  if  Mr.  Hewitt 
can  give  me  credit  for  no  better  motives  than  those  whic^ 
sprin|^  from  <n;dinary  prudence,  he  must  see  from  the  part  I 
took  in  the  recent  controversy,  that  I  could  have  no  desire, 
needlessly,  to  attach  the  weight  of  his  name  and  position  to 
the  insinuations  which  I  thought  his  words  conveyed. 

The  remarks  which  are  the  origin  of  this  misunderstand- 
ing occur  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  a  recent  communi- 
cation of  Mr.  Hewitt's  on  the  marking  of  Game  fowls.  I 
read  them  with  pain  and  regret,  believing  they  were  cal- 
culated to  suggest  the  inference  of  which  I  complained. 

Bat  J  adimt  Mr.  Hewitt*s  right  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
his  own  language  and  intentions;  and  as  I  understand  him 
to  rroodiate  all  intention  to  suggest  ^e  inference  I  referred 
to,  I  gladly  accept  his  disavowid  as  perfectly  condlusive^ 
aifed»  had  I  known  of  it  before,  the  remarks  which  seem  to 
have  annoyed  him  would  not  have  been  written. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  might  myself  have  had  some 
eomplaints  to  make  against  Mr.  Hewitt's  letter;  but  as  it 
was  evidently  written  under  feelings  of  resentment,  I  will 
console  mysdf  by  the  reflection  that  the  words  of  an  angry 
man  are  generally  worse  than  his  thoughts. — J.  H.  Smith, 


Ifsw  Yabhths  oi*  PiosoKs. — In  a  recent  Number  of  The 
JoTjnKAL  OF  HoBncuLTUBS  I  uoticod  the  names  Satioettes, 
Branswidcs,  and  Icelanders.  May  I  again  ask  the  breeders 
or  exhibitcffB  <^tiiese  Pigeons  fbr  a  description  of  them  ?  as 
I  do  not  know  any  varieties  by  those  titto,  and  am  in 
ignorance  if  they  are  really  new  varieties  or  only  old  friends 
with  fresh  names.  May  I  again  repeat  my  request  for  an 
account  of  those  Pigeons  called  Neapolitans  ?  Aiid  if  any  of 
your  nnmerous  refers  can  help  me  to  any  information 
semcting  ^be  Indian  Lowtan  or  uround  Tumbler,  or  what 
sott  it  is  that  the  natives  of  India  use  for  high-flying,  it 
wUl  much  oblige.— B.  P.  Bbskt. 


BntMiNaHAM:  disqualifications, 

TEIMMING  GAME  FOWLS. 

I  HAvn  been  expecting  some  of  your  contributors  to  notice 
Mr.  Smith's  defence  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Hindson,  as  to  his 
having  at  some  shows  exh^ited  borrowed  birds  as  his  own. 
What  are  we  to  expect  now  when  a  Judge  positively  upholds 
such  a  practice?  How  is  the  honest  exhibitor  to  act P  To 
me  it  appears  simply  an  act  of  extreme  dishonesty — aoting, 
in  fact,  a  lie — giving  the  prizes  as  a  premium  for  the  sharpest 
practice.  If  such  dishonesty  is  sanctioned  by  the  promoters 
of  shows,  there  is  an  end  to  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of 
winning — viz.,  knowing  that  they  are  your  own  birds. 

Somewhat  bordering  on  dishonesty,  "  Our  Letter  Box''  of 
February  9th  contained  a  reply  to  *'C.  C."  on  trimming 
Cbime  cocks  that  perfectly  staggered  me.  I  can  understana 
that  it  may  be  qmte  &br  to  pml  out  a  single  stray  feather, 
but  that  "  the  removal  of  every  feather  and  hair  from  th* 
crown  and  face  is  very  desirable,"  and,  according  to  your 
reply,  quite  "  legitimate,"  distances  me. 

To  this  I  would  simply  say.  If  this  is  allowable  in  Game, 
why  disqualify,  as  has  been  done  for  the  same  amount  of 
trimming,  nay,  a  less  amount,  in  Spanish,  where  such  a 
clean  look  is  equally  desirable?  Allow  it  in  Ghime,  and  tha 
equity  of  refusing  i%  to  other  breeds  is  certainly  questionable. 
I  apprehend  the  process  to  the  poor  fowls  is  none  the  plea- 
santer  because  sanctioned  by  authority ;  and  if  some  Btniaa 
are  finer  in  the  feather,  and,  therefore,  better,  it  is  depriving^ 
them  of  an  advantage  in  the  competition  which  they  eigoy 
naturally,  and  for  which  they  ou^ht  to  receive  a  certain' 
amount  of  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge. — ^Y.  B.  A.  ZL 

[Qame  cocks  are  an  exception  to  the  rule  forbidding  trim* 
ming.  They  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  condition  they  would 
be  if  intended  to  contend  in  the  cock-pit :  hence  the  comb 
is  dubbed,  and  aU  superfluous  hairs,  &o,,  removed  from  th^. 
head.] 


IMPEOVEMENTS  IN  POULTEY  SHOWS. 

SxvxaiJ:.  letters  have  lately  appeared  in  your  pages  sug- 
gesting improvements  and  reforms  in  the  poultry  worlcU 
and  some  with  special  reference  to  exhibitions.  Amongst 
others  "Eoombt,"  "Y.  B.  A.Z.,"  and  "A  Compii^  of 
TM  Daklinoton  Schjh>uijb  "  will  have  done  something  to- 
wards rousing  exhibitors  from  the  state  of  apathy  in  which 
they  have  lately  been  sunk  respecting  the  management,  or*' 
rather,  nusmanagement,  of  these  pleasant  r^wnions,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  adopt  some  decided  measures  in  order  that 
they  may  be  placed  upon  a  proper  footing.  My  ol]tJect  is  to 
ofi'er  a  few  suggestions  in  this  direction,  and  to  point  out 
what  my  own  experience  has  taught  me  are  gre^t  obstadea 
to  the  extension  and  success  of  exhibitions,  which  are  even 
at  present  a  source  of  recreation  and  pleasure  to  many  thou- 
sands of  pe<^e,  both  exhibitors  and  visitors. 

In  the  first  place,  I  quite  agree  with  your  Darlington  cor- 
respondent as  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  amount  of  en- 
trance fees  with  some  reference  to  the  amount  of  prizes 
offered.  A  case  in  point  may  be  taken  from  the  schedule 
of  the  last  Birmingham  Show.  I  might  have  made  four, 
entries  in  dasses  1, 2, 7,  and  8,  the  expense  being  JBl  for  the 
subscription  and  lOt.  entrance  fees ;  I  might  also  have  made 
entries  in  classes  33,  34, 39,  and 40  at  the  same  outlay;  but 
in  the  first  case  prizes  to  the  amount  of  £20  might  have 
been  won  by  my  fowls,  while  in  the  latter  the  four  first 
prizes  only  amount  to  £S.  In  one  case  the  total  amount  of 
prizes  off'ered  in  the  four  dasses  was  iB52,  and  in  the  other 
£12,  1  would  also  suggest  that  either  higher  prizes  should 
be  offer^  for  Pigeons  in  proportion  to  &ose  for  fowls,  or 
lower  entrance  fees  demanded.  This  is  always  an  attractive 
branch  of  an  exhibition,  and  I  am  certain  entries  would  be 
astonishingly  multiplied  if  fees  were  reduced,  even  althou^^, 
the  prizes  were  smiQler. 

Offering  three  prizes  at  least  in  each  dass,  and  more 
whenever  possible,  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
On  looking  over  some  recent  prise  lists  I  find  that  two 
prises  in  each  dass  are  a  general  rule,  and  in  many  clnseoii 
only  one  is  offered.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  pdioj 
instead  of  £1  and  10a.  to  say  ISs.,  10s.,  and  Ss^  thou|j^I. 
would  prefer  adding  5s.  to  the  entire  amount,  and  making 
tiie  first  prise  nevorlleM  than  iU* 
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the  BSrminghMft  'Bbam,  aSd  g  l)oliwro  yikfum,  ^  »  b*d  one. 
JUsn  effort  •httoldlM  inade  to  60^^ 
fettooii.  UMiyimndieclB  c^wosihJBff  men  ate  joneeBod  of 
a  iemSboLe  joid  we]14»ea  Ibwds  «»  Figeenw,  thdr  names 
lO^jr  ireqnenily  l)e  foimd  amoiiget  iihe  jiEbsetakeis  «t  the 
loeiil  ufhinrB*  am  thiQs^  ooe  often  denimns  of  enteiiqg  .&r 
higher  honcwrg  in  the  tethered  fcmedom.  S^piMee  the  Joaee 
eCAj^oorman.iKhohas  a  pair  of  BaJapateeor  Jeoobinq,  i^di 
he  heHevee  tohe  the  nuiat  pesfllBct  oixda  -of  the  kind  in  the 
fcingdom.  His  £nends  ese  of  fiie  aame  ocnnioii*  but  "to 
ma£e  naiuranoo  donblj  aine»'*  lie  is  adfiaed  to  send  liie 
honaehiold  pete  to  Birmingham.  TfcA,  laeu^g  ahle  to  raise 
''the  jwedfiil,''  hie  ftiends  offer  to  jmy  «13ie  entraaee  Ibsw 
Aicb  th^«DnpoBe  wiU  he  idiont  doable  the  If.  0^ 
the  same  hixS^  At  their  awn  8b0m,  er,  as  Hirmingham  is 
•oflh  a^peatShew,  poeail4yitjni)^be  Ai;  This  and  cazziace 
ti^y  wmjtem^-naxd  toniise^  but  on  inqoi^  their  hopes 
are  dashed  to  the  groond  by  ^ereoeipt  of  AeftOowingmti- 
matiQB:-^"14rNoaie  but  donon»  orsdbscnbers  of  netless  t^ian 
jfllyer  aamnm  will  be  entitled  to  compete  far  prises.  IBidu- 
bitoKe,  in  addition  io  their  donation  or  snbscc^tion,  will  be 
eharged  2f.  6d.  formd^  fen,  of  ponlt^,  and&.  Bd.  for  each 
pen  of  Fifpcons.  Exhibitors  msff  enter  ss  *maqy  pens  <A 
fowls  or  CigeQns  as  thcigr  wish,  pi^ong  a  sflbscription  dT  jBI 
far  «ach  fintr  pens  of  Ibwia»  and  JBl  far  ^sadth  six  pens  of 
BjgeonBin addition  toithe  entEanoe faes.**  Bis birdsare  thns 
<t  cnoe  exdnded  ftom  the  oompeiition*  and  liis  disa^point- 
mestisnonethelessbecanseheiB  told  aobscribers  avesim- 
plied  Willi  free  tickets  of  admission;  far  he  is  qnito  as  likely 
to  take  a  tr^  in  BEr.  Coxwdl's  balloon  as  to  travel  ixom 
Lmoashire  to  the  Birmingham  Podltiy  Show,  howwennnch 
he  might  long  far  soch  a  treat. 

t)ne  case  in  point  win  iniiitrate,peithapa,iltl&'b^tter  how 
this  rule  worira  as  'fast  as  Pigeons  are  oonoemed.  A.  'friend 
of  mine,  who  has  been  tolembly  sacoessfal  at  yarioas  pro- 
Tincial  exhibitions,  was  desiroos  that  his  stoek  should  have 
the  pppovtnnity  oftisying^ionclasions  with  the  best  Jnzds  at 
the  last  Birmingham  Show.  He  thought  df  sen£Qng  eight 
pens  of  Pigeons,  and,  of  oonrse,  was  quite  willing,  in  a£li* 
tfan  to  estra  cost  of  carriage,  fto.,  to  pay  a  hicj^Mr  enteanee 
faei;lum  usual  Fancy  his  surprise  on  beine  mfarmed  that 
he  must  pay  £3  far  ihe  privilege  of  sending  his  btrds !  or  at 
the  ncte  of  7s.  6d..perpaar.  If  ISie  oiljeot  Is  to  eEXdude  «J1 
snudl  exhibitors,  and  confine  lAie  entries  at  Idie  great  SHliow 
of  the  year  ^  great  people  «nd  ownete  of  long  punee,  it 
answers  its  purpose  admirab^,  and  ndCUng  move  can  be 
sBcid;  but  if  entries  of  g^ood  buds,  whether  tfte  property '<tf 
rich  or  poor,  is  the  direct  in  view,  some  oCher  plan  must  be 
adopted  than  ^Qiat  of  oompeDinff  the  latter  to  pi^  29t.  for 
a  smgle  entiy.  Why  not  simply  fix  a  certain  amount  to 
be  paid  for  each  entry  without  any  subser^tionf 

'maxtj  owners  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  never  enter  ^Qieir 
birds  far  exhibition,  T>ecause  Ibey  have  ndt  oonfidenoe  in  the 
Judges  and judging,andthisfae]inglarge^prevafls amongst 
13iose  ^^o  do  eidubit.  It  -is  seen  tiiat  men  of  no  note  or 
ittandtng  in  poultry  matters  lyeyottd  their  own  limited  cirole 
are  appointed  Judges.  DecisionB  as  opposite  as  light  and 
darimess  are  eiven  wit^iin-a  week  reepeetingthe  same  birds. 

There  are  juenty  of  well-known  men  thoroughly  qualified 
to  act  as  Judges,  wlio  are  known  and  respeoted  mm  one 
Old  of  the  Idnffdomiio  iAie  a&ter,  and  on  whose  upright  and 
nnpartial  discharge  o^  their  duties  exhibitors  and  ownem 
oduld  place  perfect  reliance.  The  eiufaeemest  of  fizst-cfaMS 
Judges,  even  at  on  increased  cost,  and  the  announoement  of. 
their  names  along  with  the  sdiedule  of  xirizes,  would  soon 
effect  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  entries,  and  brmg 
many  new  competitors  into  the  fidd.  Owners  would  then 
see  ^o  were  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  their  birds,  and 
would  not  hesitate  about  entering  them,  knowing  "that  ^bese 
men  are  firee  from  any  infiuenoe  but  •one— an  earnest  deter- 
mination that  the  best  birds  shall  win. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  the  success  and  inorease  of 
poultry  flhows  in  the  h^h  rate  ofnStwBis  eaxriage.  K  some 
united  effort  were  made,  I  think  the  leading  rafiway  com- 
panies might  be  induced  to  undertake  to  carry  all  fowls,  Ac, 
seitt  ibr  erinbition,  for  a  sin^e  ^ure,  to  and  from  the  nearest 
station,  as  is  ocoasionallv  done  on  some  lines  at  present.  If 
a  general  adoption  of  this  nlle  cannot  be  seoure^  an  aotive, 
en^if^etic,  ana  working  Connnitbee  miqr  dftmi  anange  with 


^to  gnmt  It  in  ^tiirikr  Infiniteal 
the  SDOoeM  efiteirvhosK. 
Ltienlrfaodi  a  GesBsnltteeaeniindB  meiiNKtineva  «ase  in 
the  selectien  of  aauuuitiBemen*wgnld  he  am  advantage  io 
afl  pasties  oonesmad.  The  beafe  men  far  the  weiA:,  asn  wka 
are  wilfing  to  do  the  work,  whether  fimcNrs  or  not,  ahxMM 
be  appaiuted  en  -ooonnittees,  and  -dieir  names  bad  hefare 
tbepmlie,  as  a  .gnasantee  'Of  liieir  letjpwihilitiy. 


CATJTION  TO  P(KrLTRr-MJ»CIEES. 

Last  Wednesdj^y  a  person  called  iu>on  me,  representanjg 
himself  to  be  Hr.  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Stainland,  and  cndea- 
voused  to  obtain  poultry  on  credit,  and  wanted  to  exchange 
some  Inxds,  which  Jie  promised  to  send;  but  would  iiaia 
taken  mine  along  with  him  if  I  would  have  allowed  him. 
"When  he  was  going  awi^  he  wanted  to  horrow  mon^y,  se^* 
ing  that  he  md  no  change,  and  nothing  l>ut  a  nolo  and 
a  cheque.    ^ 

I  have  since  seen  Hr.  Shaw,  wlio  infowiiB  me  that  hia 
name  is  Henry^Caster,  of  Holmfirtht  nephew  to  the  eahihitnr 
of  the  same  name. 

In  appearance  he  is  aather  stout,  with  sandy  liair  aaft 
whiskers;  he  wears  a  plaid  ctt>  and  trousers  and  Ivefim 
coat,  and  takes  snuff.  Height  a£out  5  feet  9  inches^ — Cbas. 
laaremsL,  Bracken  BiO,  Mi/tfiOd. 


CEYSTAL  PALACE  BIBD  SHOW. 

It  is  again  our  pleasing  duty  to  record  the  success  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  Exhibitions--^.,  the  Ckyatal 
Palace  Show  of  British  and  Foreign  Birds,  whidi  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  inst. 

"When  the  inclemency  of  ^e  season  is  taken  iate-e^ 
sideration  we  think  that  the  Directors  cannot  be  oUmuwIia 
than  gratified  at  having  had  a  fine  coUeefeion. 

That  this  Show  probablv  is  second  to  none  in  the  kSngdjim 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  theimtto- 
ing  OTertions  of  those  on  whom  the  arrangements  and  auig^ 
ing  out  of  the  undertaking  depended  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  number  and  exoellenoe  of  the  specimeas  ex- 
hibited proved  i&at  the  interest  taken  in  tiiis  annnal  fishi- 
bitionhadnotabatedsince  the  last  difiphty.  The  goodly  ew^* 
dition  of  the  representatives  of  our  delightfal  little  songstam 
oould  not  hut  have  been  pleadng  totl^se  who  admire  them  ■ 

l%e  British  birds  were  more  numerous  and  infaMrfaatlMr 
and  condition  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  BlaA> 
birds.  Thrushes,  Bobms,  Bidlfinches,  and  QoMflncheB  Ar 
surpassed  those  exhibit^  at  any  former  Show,  and  wave 
also  very  superior  classes.  Among  ^the  Britii^  birds  w^e 
noticed  very  tmusual  varieties  of  the  Laric,  the  linnet,  aad 
the  Starling,  the  latter  having  a  white  throat. 

The  Formgn  bfrds  were  not  so  strong^  represented  this 
time,  but  were  nevertheless  very  'fine  in  tether.  A  merit 
exouisite  specimen  of  the  Blue  Mountain  Parrot  was  shown* 
ana  whidi  deservedly  obtained  a  first  prize. 

Among  the  birds  which  were  not  for  competition  we  notiead 
two  most  superb  specimens,  oalled  the  Minor  or  Indhai 
Crackle,  which  has  the  extraordinazv  power  of  imitatingthe 
human  voice,  excelling  all  other  birds  in  iSaait  impact.  Thflf 
belonged  to  Colonel  Abbott. 

The  Canaries  were  very  beautifal  and  of  excellent  quafily. 
The  Lizard  variety  was  very  fine,  as  also  that  of  the  'Varii^ 
gated  Norwich. 

The  Goldfinch  Mules,  too,  were  all  that  one  oould  wish. 
Among  the  latter  was  .an  extraoffdinaiy  spnoimfin  blank, 
with  dark  green  wings. 

The  arrangement  of  the  classes  was  admimbty  pedbnrect 
and  the  parties  on  whom  this  duty  devolved  well  deserve  tha 
thanka  <&the  Judges. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards  t^- 

Noawioa  (ClaBr  Y^Uow).—  firtt  trnd  Tliird  W.,  WaMtc,  Rto  tiPBg^ 
WtaehMter.    Sfleoad  and  Extra,  F.  Willis,  8L  H«Etin'«-«M)aa(,  Komtelu 


J.  Pulltn.  Olab  Row,  ShorcdiUb;  SU  Mackl^y,  Inflr^nf  BaU,  Voiwioh. 
CommeiMtod,  O.  J.  Ayre,  Olive  Streeti  btuulerljuid  i  B.  Mackley^^Korwioh. 
(The  wliole  c1m8  commendable.)  -    -   * 


-sanssAii  03t  hobsiciikiubv  Asa  csaBxtaB.  i 


1,  IUb  A.  Hi 


.(M 


■^r.p. 


SmoihI,  J.  WabUw,  Uu<ti 
C  J.  Arn,  StmdBlud;  J 
Wdtw,  WiacdMUWj  A  ia 
I>v>>)r ;  F.  WllUi,  NbtvWi 


r-LjMl   O-  riudiBK  OlilluuD  KaM,  AibtoB-nndBr- 
MMl4  T.  BopM^  Vlu  leinct,  Tork  Bud.  LwUiat 

-r  H»ni.  nii^ni  rnilw Ih     Cenmaided.  C.  Xtcb 

- — ■  (Ctav  IMn.-HM,  T.  Bii«t.  1—'--      ■■ 
leoad,  W.  PUUtri.  OU  Bu[on£  «i 


Jm{aaS,Yttiiatai, , 

W.  WUiluu,  MWBBthia.    Ynj  BlgUr  CoiddhiUhI,  0.  Klstiul- 
•«■  nrAlB.    Ommaided,  J.BqDdar,  CppB  Whu(  fmabtia. 

BnauatCnSWI  tr  aqr  oUmc  wMt)-— Pint.  J.  LiBMird,  Aatatao- 
tadir^jna.    Htsmd,  W.  V.hUUr*,Ifauta(baa.    IGtut-lBlailiirO 

LsKiKui  Furci  (JuDqH).— Flnt  ud  Saomd,  J.  Wdln.  Ikbonuta  Wilk, 
nNkari.    Toy  lUiUjrCtOKBBiM,  W.jtiiliH',  YakBud.KlBc'aCnH 

Ia»«a  Pun  iMciIt).— Pint,  w.  Arthur,  Tork  Rand,  Klni^  Ctsh. 
SkcM.  J.  W*li«c,  takmncO  H*lk,  Fnubur.  Vmt  HiftUj  CaDuwmcd, 
W.  Aithu  i- J.  WaUn,    Highlr  Camnudfd.  J.  Wallar. 

a ,„ lUuf  TMWiji  ttattt  Ninwtch  or  Belglm).— SliiA  Bid 

-■''-—— — -     —-mmM.lTHvwmtnb^  ' 

IT,  Tfaorntull  Plaoe,  CWedonliill. 

If.  PblUlj*,  Oltt  BMUoiri,  MMlltiMhiini,    Third, 

•I.  •/.  rrlB,  Dart]'.  Vn?  lllgtalT  COBimeodsd,  J.  W.  Frin;  J.  Vmllni, 
Haibatgr.  BlcUj  C<i«mmd*rt,  W .  wmiui^  NutUsftaiiii ;  C.  K.  Btktr, 
UfrlBg  ta—t,  LuopKI;  W.  De  Bliqoln,  Luudowiw  Flua  WcM,  Bwh; 
JtWMlO';  L.  BiuttOD,  Skdltr  O^M.  Uutif  i  F.  W.  PaiifaniB,  Cuicrluirjr ; 
C.  J.  A7»,  anDdiilabd.  Comswudad.  H.  Minliil],  Sud'i  Hobh,  hh 
— — — ■  ■  — ,  J.  W«lltt;  P.  W.  F-lrtnm.  (VKrniHrii>r«tHa.l 


jliTiSS: 


a  HiTU  ^  Jnnqiw} — Pint, 
aMmd,  a  Cnnlur,  anew  Bcrat, 

loiiTtr  TartH^  Fl^Boatli.    Vcrr  Higblj  Gannnaidcd,  W,  Wtiiar, 
-*--"«;  C.J.  Arn,  eaadarlaiid;  T.  U.  Hull,  Bulud,  liuttisfliiiiii.  lUalilj 
.    ^  AtokIb,  Hjnuratb.     CoDDtMad,  T,  Maw- 

...    . jd, W. U Cfaiftmii, AUagdm 

,    XUra,J.  Doal.  Untau  Ankda,  flroauth.     Iin 

P.  llowk,  Amalla  Huan,  Witwonh  Koad;   Q.  J. 

br,  AVm  Btntt,  Dttbi ;  H.  HuihiU,  Sand-i  Hodh^  uau  Dnriiui ; 
-v.  BIiUt  CoMUBdwl,  r.  Huok. 
'  Hnua  (ABf  aUiar  mtaljr).— Pint,  H.  Xualull,  gaiidfa  Hdom, 
bam.  Sacwid,  K.  Nannuah,  Old  Sraat  Baad,  Loodon.  Var^ 
touuBBdad,  J.  Ltngaid,  Olddueat.  ^lil«D-uBdN.-Ljn«t  H.Mk- 
•smoidad,  J.Jndd.  NevlDitoD  Band ;  J.  Uujard, 

BBinsH  BIKD3. 
■can.— Frlia,  J.  Jiidd.  iiawliigum  Uaad.    Extn,  Mlai  C.  Rlshol- 
_         _1  fitiaal,  Fwtluuii-    V«ri  Highly  CommaBded,  A.  P.  Slcliotomi, 


a.  HaU,  BialDTd.  NotUsBbim.     Xitn,   G. 

___._„ „ ^,  Aahtoo-Biiilei-Lyna.    V«j  H^W, " 

Jmdd.N^wiM'OIlKiiadiP,  T.Hmllb.iua.,  DalWcU]  J.  C_.    . 

_r^_„ --d,J,iudd;  H.MinHall,  Sand's  Huuw,iMi,rDiirtiiiai  J. 


■h— -,  nnfM  Narwood:  J.  Palmei.  Pma.  .._ 
^UBXn*.— P^riu.  J.  Jadd,HairUiatonK(wa.  Bxua,  J.  Wtlltr,  PiBibnrT. 
V<o  Bl|Uf  CoDBuadad,  H.  V.  Bud,  XwcUi  B.  Jumna,  Dppa  Harwaod. 
jBcUpUfBuuBdcd,  J.  Jadd;  Mn.J.  CblBCTf.  Woator  "— - 


WaUar.  HMa  Suaat.  WliuituaUt- 
WaooLAUu— Prlta,  J.  JudLd, 

JliOiBh— Pilas  1"^  Htfblr  CDmni 

-      iMBdid.  A.  P.  Blel* ~— =■ 

uiuasa-— P>lu>  ^ 
fc  C  W.  Waia,  Hi 


-Prlta,  J.  JudLd,  Haidnctan  Boid.     Hlghlj  CoDuoendad, 
.  J.  Craw,  Fluutead.    HlcUr 

Hliblj  Caumeuiad,  W.  Walter, 


(P.  Waia,  n»piir  Hotwood. 
„  ;  B.  P.  Cndiliia,  Cidosan  T(  .  . 
Baciua.~P[lir.  ILSiBpuB,  LuialuBi  Plana  Soab,  Ci 
4.  Itui*.  £■  Bodi,  Biota  Street,  PnrtKiaiitti.  Veir  B'- 
J,  OoTdaa,  AdciUj!  w.  SitiliL;  Mutar  a  K.  Bou 


ituiM^-Prti«  A.  Hallwt,  Uaalet  Baid.  NDiHiiod. 

a»n— PtiM.  J-  MitaluU.  G4»r  Hill. 

T  oatM^  »*Mrt*T  OF  Bkiuib  RimiA-^Fiua,  H.  MarBhall,  Saod^i 

a,llcaiI>iirh>m(Pla(lLBikJ.    Siiia,  J.  Palmar,  HaUtileuuie,  Passa 


PHft  IBlBK  Uwr 
If  tk    (Axdat)'  M  I* 

BIUM  OB  PANUOI  AHO  MiaEATOKT  BIBDS. 
URnMiLta.— Pilu,  B.  Win*.  Priae'i  BatUInn,  Bonngli. 
ta  «  AnaBxmik-PiMa  nd  Vnr  BlBti&  OomiMiBded,  Jl  MM, 


'CUB  Ok  Ten  Ptm.— Prin,  J.  J 

iie  Onj^eM.  {dot  Manta 
Tnitla  Ikire,  Ulfrataij  Stock  Daie; 

FOREIQS  BIBDB. 

COCKinMii.— Pldia,  Hi*.  Kmm,  Quees'i  ArmVWatAvd  StaUoB.  SMani, 

J.  jBdd.  aawlnitoB  Bewti  IBeadbHter).    Taty  BItblr  CaBmcndld,  Ma. 


. 1,  PMf    SaaoBd,  J'.  Lia««rd. 

B  TiBizn  iiCBPi  aura.— PlrU,  T.  B;  Waiibn»k,   Upw 
StaoDd,  H.  U.  WlUdHOB,  BrdeAam  PariL    TbM,.J.jBU, 


Lon  BiBH.— Prtaa,  J.  Jadl,  N«idii(tBn  Bead,  Sorr^. 

-Pilia,  J.  Wallar,  RBibatj.    Terr  Ulghlr  Ci 


Jodd  ;  W.  Turqaud,  Upper  Broek  Stnet.    HlglA] 


frtMiJ.  Jbda,NM>lBf*eBB(>ad.      _  __ 

Hlibly  Commended,  J.  Ba«,Nar«l<!li.  .^ 

A»T  YiBim  OF  PoBiial  BiBM,— PlTMi  J-  Tntqaand.  VWn  Vnff 
Street.  Baasod,  W.  WUler,  Wlnahaater.  T(ilttl,3- JBdd,  NewtnaraiBoa*. 
VarrHilUrCevmeBdnl,  W.TaniDMHl;  W.  Waliaci  T.Bawmaratt, 

CwDB  m>  Pouuv  Bu»  a  On  Cub  ob.  Atubi.— Prl»>  T.  iTe*- 
mindi,  OM  Street  Bowl. 

Jxmaaa. — Canoriea — "Sb.  T.  Hooce,  and  Mr.  A.  WillmosB, 
British  and  Tarmgn  Bird*— TSi.  W.  Goodwin. 


rOCL   BEOOD, 


Mx  ezpeiiaiua  af  tbis  diwaae  waa  detailed  at  lengtli  ftt 
Tb»  Joukhaj.  op  HoaMCinjnai  of  the  21at  Julj  last,  and 
I  following  Nnmbeia.  I  have,  however,  much  pleaauw  ill 
oonunn^Mting  the  followiitg  additional  porticalarB  in  i^P^ 
to  qnerie*  which  have  since  been  sabmitted  to  ma  by  dif- 
ftiant  oeice^cndanta. 

-   — iiaiUM  in  my  ajaaiy  data*  only  from  me  otaa- 

of  tliabMaduig  MMon  in  IS63,  &om  which  time 

una  of  TOT  hivM  until  breeding 

LM  onlyWoodbuiy  frame-hlveg, 

andtmaO.  bac-bcoaa.  for  qoaan-nariuK  in  the  aeaeon.  The 
latt^an  tt^"  entiral;  of  nnpainted  wood:  of  the  formai 
aome  aca  w(>ad.(anpBinted^  and  ei»ns  atiaw,  both  kinds  being 
protMted  by  painted  wooden  rooft  and  outside  c&ttea.  All 
have  BuSend  a^iuJtl,  whether  old  ttooka  or  swarma,  wMIit 
sona  of  the  diaoaaed  oombB  wbicli  infected  ni;  apiaiy  woe 
taksnoNto£a<caiiinumatinwBkap.  , 

I  am  aa  onabla  to  aumsHt  ^  oanae  Sot  t£a  ongm  of  Itml 
brood  among  beea  aa  lalonld  be  to  t«n  how  amallpoi  flirt 
originated  in  the  haiiMiiniliiJect.  Sa&raal  oan  at  present 
indite,  ita  ootbiaak  and  diffoaion  ameox  to  depend  npon 
■^  ■pec^loxMttagion  By  which  tfce  b«»,_oombs,  png»Be. 
OF  honOTftwn  a.  dJao-ad  wttx^  «  iJ>e  hive  w^  i±  has 
OMapiad,  may  infto*  aaf  nnmbffi  of  oJiwa.  U»ng  <ndr 
movaabliMKHBUiiNB  I  aOTerWBort  to  driving  in  my  a^iaii, 
and  I  amqaiteaatHAadthat  artiflrialiiring  had  nothms  to 
do  with  the  fl»t  onthreak  of  tba  diasaae,  although  it  tad 
the  mort  pemicioua  effaat  aflarmstda  m  spreading  it  witt 
protcriurturai:  celerity  to  avwy  stock:  I  pooBeaaed  (w«rt 
t.«inty)  befOM  I  diaowwred  what  i«aa  really  the  matto  with 
them.  The  diaeaae  waa  propagated  aa  nyidlx  among  ,i«y 
Liguriana  aa  among  oammon  beea— in  atioiig  atocks  aa  m 

Hy  opinion  tli*t  <me  fonl  oell  would  infect  a  whole  hive 
and  ultimately  Euiae  it*  entire  inin,  is  foimded  on  obE^v^ 
tian  of  what  tekM  place  when  infected  bees  aie  traosfemid 
from  their  old  hi»a,  and  compelled  to  form  new  comba  m  a 
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mae  habitatkm  withaat  the  requisite  intervention  of  sereral 
days  of  what  has  been  termed  "  penal  discipline  and  in- 
anity" in  an  intermediate-hive.  As  brood  is  reared  in 
the  new  combs,  nearly  all  hatch  out  at  first,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  perhaps  a  few  isolated  cells;  but  this  is  quite 
Boffioient— every  foul  cell  remains  foul,  the  infection  roreads, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  new  combs  become  as  bad  as 
the  old  ones.  The  xusidioos  manner  in  which  this  £atal 
disease  rei^pears  is  well  calculated  to  baffle  and  deceive 
any  bat  the  most  practised  observer.  In  &ct,  I  have  myself 
been  more  than  once  deluded  m  this  way,  and  I  regret  to 
81^  that  my  friend,  "A  Benfrewshitix  Bbb-kbbpbb,"  paid 
the  penalty  of  one  of  my  mistalres  by  receiving  a  second 
lagdrian  stock  which  I  believed  at  the  time  to  have  been 
pmectly  cured;  but  in  which,  as  it  turned  out,  the  fatal 
virus  had  not  been  entirely  eradicated.  These  bees  had 
been  transferred  from  their  own  to  a  hive  of  perfectly  healthy 
oombe  and  brood,  but  without  what  I  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  essentially  necessary  intervention  of  several  days 
probation  in  an  intermediate-hive.  It  reaJly  requires  an 
education  of  the  eye  to  detect  the  first  faint  symptoms  of 
the  plague,  which  is  thus  merely  delayed,  not  stayed  alto- 

S ether,  whilst  the  activity  and  apparent  prosperity  of  the 
oomed  stock  under  these  drcumstances  are  often  such  as 
to  render  it  apparently  incredible  that 

**  The  fell  dUea«e  which  mutt  rabdue  at  length, 
Grows  with  its  growth,  and  Btrengthenf  with  it«  streaftb." 

On  these  frkcts  and  on  these  observations  is  founded  my 
conviction  that  a  single  foul  cell  is  sufficient  in  the  long  run 
to  destroy  the  strongest  stock  of  bees. 

The  stock  which  our  Benfrewshire  friend  handed  over  to 
'  his  neighbour  on  its  return  from  Exeter,  was  so  reduced  in 
numbers  from  the  want  of  a  queen,  combined  with  the  fatal 
effect  of  the  disease  upon  the  brood,  that  I  doubt  if  it  would 
have  rallied  after,  even  if  it  had  survived,  the  severe  treat- 
ment which  alone  offered  any  chance  of  a  permanent  cure, 
since  I  have  proved  beyond  question  that,  at  any  rate  in  con- 
firmed cases  (and  these  are  all  which  I  have  had  to  deal  with 
since  I  knew  what  was  really  the  matter),  simple  excision  of 
the  whole  of  the  combs  and  removing  the  bees  into  a  dean 
hive  is  but  a  temporaxy  palliative,  and  is  powerless  to  do 
more  than  delay  the  &ial  catastrophe.  In  two  instances 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge— one,  that  of  "G.  F.  B.," 
related  in  page  181  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Joubnal  of 
HoBTicuLTUBB,  and  the  other,  that  of  "A  Bbnfbewshibb 
Bes-xsxpbb,"  recently  detailed  in  its  pages — ^the  distemper 
spread  to  neighbouring  hives,  from  a  single  infected  colony 
sent  in  ignorance  from  my  apiary. 

The  queen  and  bees  of  an  infected  stock  do  not  appear  in 
any  way  diseased.  The  first  pursues  her  duty  of  oviposition 
to  the  very  utmost  of  her  power,  often  trespassing  in  her 
extremity  on  those  parts  of  the  combs  which  in  a  healthy 
colony  are  solely  appropriated  to  storing  honey ;  the  latter 
work  in  aU  respects  as  diligently  as  others,  and  when  strong 
!n  numbers  carry  in  as  much  pollen  as  a  healthy  colony. 
My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that /oul  brood  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
hses  wU  of  the  brood.  Adult  bees  merely  act  as  vehicles  for 
the  contagion.  If  they  can  be  thoroughly  freed  from  it  and 
compelled  to  make  new  combs  in  a  pure  hive,  the  malady  is 
at  an  end,  unless  the  infection  he  again  imported  from 
some  diseased  stock. — ^A  Devonseirx  Bbb-xxxpeb. 


things  being  equal  therefore,  bees  domiciled  in  one  of  Neigh- 
bours improved  cottage-hives  are  not  more  likely  than 
others  to  require  feeding  during  autumn.] 


SUPEEING  STOCKS— AUTUMNAL  FEEDING. 
Last  spring  I  bought  two  swarms,  and  on  September  1st 
they  weighed  80  lbs.  and  28  lbs.  respeotivcdy,  and  now  they 
are  strong  and  healthy.  As  they  are  common  straw  hives 
can  I  allow  each  to  swarm  once,  then  cut  a  hole  in  the  top, 
and  put  a  glass  on  ?  or  should  I  cut  a  hole  at  once,  and  put 
a  glass  on?  Supposing  I  did  the  latter,  would  it  prevent 
my  having  a  swarm  ?  Is  it  always  necessary  to  feed  a  stock 
in  one  of  Neighbour's  improved  oottage-Mves  during  the 
antumn  ? — Dtticpuno. 

[If  yon  allow  your  stocks  to  swarm  there  is  little  chance 
of  their  fillinjz  supers  afterwards.  A  glass  capable  of  con- 
taining only  from  6  to  81bs.  if  put  on  in  April  will  not  pre- 
Tent,  and  probably  not  even  dslay,  the  iasne  of  a  swarm. 
The  necessity  for  autumnal  feeding  depends  npon  the  stock 
of  food  within  the  hive,  not  npon  its  construction.    Other 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

BBaxDixo  CocHiv  Chikas  (Coehin),— Bre$d  your  chldLent  la  kfitVi  or 
May,  if  yon  want  large  blrda,  and  do  not  spare  the  food  when  they  are 
yonnff.  We  believe  Mr.  Baily  thinks  rain  water  prodnoea  gapes  ia  ehiolLsoe. 

Mating  Qame  Fowls.— Spubs  of  Domukos  (iteuiteMr).— Mate  a  browa 
hen,  with  lighter  breast,  and  yellow  striped  haokle,  with  yoar  dark  red, 
black-breasted  Game  cock.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  Ooricing  pallet  shoald 
have  spurs ;  hut  they  often  have  them,  even  when  very  young,  and  It  is  no 
dlsqualiflsation.    It  need  not  even  be  a  disadvantage. 

MswLT.LAiu  Eoos  MusTT-FLAvouKso  (0»  C.).— Egfs  aTO  Bot  matoraUy 
musty,  nor  is  it  poastble  they  can  be ;  bat  they  will  take  before  they  an 
laid  the  flavour  of  any  particular  food.  Thus,  if  a  hen  be  fed  on  ooioaa  or 
malt,  in  both  cases  the  eg((s  will  have  an  obnoxious  taite.  If;  when  they 
are  first  laid,  and  while  the  shell  Is  soft,  they  are  laid  in  anything  atnmgw 
smelling,  ther  will  acquire  that  smell  or  taste.  Aa  such  are  not  natural, 
you  must  seek  the  cause,  and  remove  it  If  it  Is  a  local  one. 

WBnrE  PowDKK  ov  Cocbik-Chikas'  Lmos  (Qiiere).— The  appearance  yoa 
mention  is  not  uncommon  In  old  birds,  but  it  is  seldom  met  with  la  yennr 
ones.  We  have  never  f  een  it  in  a  bird  less  than  eighteen  months  old.  we 
have  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  rubbed  with  aiflphar 
ointment  successfully.  As  the  cuticle  of  the  legs  is  similarly  affeeted  In  aU 
old  birds,  and  the  diwaae  seems  to  increase  aoeordlng  to  age,  we  attrihote 
it  to  deficient  circulation. 

RxAKiKO  Eault  Dobkxno  Chicksks  [M,  F.  it.).— We  are  not  flrieodlv  to 
stoves  or  hot-water  pipes  for  chickens.  We  will  endeavonr  to  tell  yon  what 
you  should  do  to  rear  chickens  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Yon  should  let  the 
hen  and  chickens  be  under  the  rip  or  coop,  in  a  sheltered  plaee  on  the 
gronnd,  but  the  ground  should  be  covered  with  dry  dust  ThMe  should 
also  be  plenty  of  dust  outside  for  the  chickens.  No  dn^  is  so  good  aa  that 
which  is  found  under  a  hayrick,  as  it  is  mixed  with  sceos.  The  ben  shonld 
never  be  at  liberty  at  this  time  of  year.  The  rip  should  be  oartfutty  covered 
up  at  night.  The  chickens  should  be  fed  the  very  last  thing  at  nl^t,  and 
if  by  candlelight  afterwards  so  much  the  better ;  aiui.  above  all,  at  day* 
break.  They  must  be  fed  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  for  them  to  aee  to 
eat.  Their  food  should  be  ground  oats,  mixed  with  milk,  bread  nnd  mIDc, 
bread  and  beer,  chopped  egg,  and  cooked  meat,  eq|>eclally  fat,  chopped  very 
fine.  The  rip  should  be  day  and  night  so  placed  as  to  be  protected  flrmn 
diaughts.  They  must  have  dust  to  keep  tbemielvee  free  itom  paraaltea,  of 
which  many  chickens  die.  The  hen  shotild  be  fed  as  well  ss  the  chickens,  and 
allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  she  will,  because,  during  these  long  winter  nighla, 
everything  depends  on  the  warmth  of  her  body,  and  that  depends  on  her 
food.  The  chickens  should  have  beer  to  drink  Instead  of  water,  and  be 
constantly  fed  a  little  at  a  time.    This  system  will  rear  chlckena. 

DoBXixos  (A.  N.  £.}.— You  msy  safely  let  the  hens  from  wfaldi  the 
feathers  were  taken  nin  together.  There  is  only  a  ahade  of  difference 
betwera  them,  snd  both  are  Orey  Dorkings.  Yon  wUl  And  it  difficult  to  breed 
them  much  more  alike;  and  If  both  run  with  the  same  cock  you  wUl  not,  if 
yon  have  only  colour  for  a  guide,  know  one  brood  from  the  other. 

QuAMTiTT  OF  FooD  ( Waste  3rof).— Two-thirds  of  a  gallon  of  com  ahonld 
last  a  fowl  seven  days  in  confinement,  but  if  at  liberty  1ms  would  da  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule.  A  fowl  tnA  from  a  hungry  walk  would  eat 
more,  and  one  from  a  pet  run  would  eat  less.  The  above  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum average,  and  If  other  tilings  are  given  the  corn  should  be  decreased. 

WoooBuxT-Bivxs  (Bi/isy).  — The  queen  bee  is  visible  at  all  times  on 
looking  over  the  combs  of  a  Woodbury  frame-hive.  Mesers.  Neigliboar 
and  Sons,  149,  Begent  Street,  and  127,  Holborn,  mannfheture  theee,  and  nil 
other  kinds  of  hives,  and  vriU  give  all  particulars  aa  to  price,  Ac,  on 
applieation.  Payne's  Improved  oottago>hiTe  Is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Oat-crushimo  Machims  (F—d).— Apply  to  Messrs.  Dray  ft  Co.,  London 
Bridge. 

Death  of  Gams  Pullet  fCs«</)*— We  shonld  think  It  was  not  death 
flroiu  paralysis  or  spoplexy ;  but  as  you  did  not  open  the  head  we  cannot  be 
certain.  The  clots  of  blood  outside  the  breast  were  enough  to  cause  death, 
and  we  do  not  think  any  treatment  could  have  saved  the  bird's  Ufe. 

AvnALUMAM  Babbits  (T.  JEs^).— We  do  not  know  who  has  any  for 
sale.    You  had  better  advertise,  stating  how  many  yon  require. 

WxsT  GiTMDKRLAim  PotJLTRi  Sbow  (JBT.  A*  IT.).— Wc  do  not  know  any- 
thing  about  this  show. 

PoOLTRT  Book  with  Colourko  Platis  (<7.  2?roiim«).— You  can  bare  n 
copy  at  our  office  for  25a,  of  Johnson  9t  Wingflelds*  Poultry  Book.  It  la 
out  of  print  snd  sosrce.    There  is  no  periodical  such  asyou  name. 

Extra  Prizr  for  Partridor  CooHnf-CHiNAS  (Jlifl^).— You  wlU  aee 
by  an  adverti«ement  in  our  columns  to-day  that  the  subscription  oloeea  on 
the  1st  of  March. 

Artificial  HATcnxKO  (JS.  X.I.— We  know  of  no  estahttshment  tor  hatch- 
ing, nor  of  any  maker  of  the  incubator.  It  was  given  up  by  every  one 
who  tried  it,  being  found  to  be  botii  troubleeome  and  expensive.  It  hatehed 
chickens  with  perfect  success,  but  no  care  ever  sneoeeded  In  resting  them. 

Babbits  {A.  Jf.).--The  ears  sre  measured  from  tip  to  Up.  Breadth  of 
ear  is  ooiuidered  as  well  as  length.  We  cannot  reply  to  your  query  abont 
weight,  ss  you  do  not  mention  the  varied;  nor  can  we  guess  whethsr  an 
advertisement  would  effsct  an  exchange,  but  it  is  the  best  mode  of  trylnf  .■ 

Parrot  with  Disxased  Tail  {8,  J.  Jlr«Mon).— First  scn^pe  the  edge  of 
the  homy  Bobstahee  which  has  formed  at  the  bottom  of  ^e  Psrrot'a  ^aok 
with  a  penknife,  then  lift  it  slightiy  up  by  putting  a  pleoe  of  silver  wire  or 
thread  round  the  end,  and  with  caustic  tonuh  the  place  underneath  tho  enh- 
stance,  n>  as  to  burn  it  off.  8o  long  as  the  homy  snb»tance  reaudna  tho 
bird  will  not  be  able  to  raise  Its  tail. 

Death  of  a  Hivb  (if.  F.  IT.).— There  Is  Uttie  doubt  that  the  daatH  of 
the  queen  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  your  stock  of  bees. 

AecLiMATieATiov  OF  BsEs.— Mr.  Woodbury  infoms  ns  that  Dr.  A.Oor* 
tscker  is  a  German,  and  that  he  merely  wrote  about  aeclUnatlsIng  baea  OMre 
than  twelve  months  after  Mr.  Woodbury  bed  addressed  biflsself  to  tfaa 
subject.  The  Ajneriean  Joorasl  to  which  we  were  Indebted  tor  the  notlee  of 
Dr,  Qertacker,  alluded,  but  not  specifically,  to  attempts  at  aecUmatlsing  baea 
in  the  formerlr  United  States,  but,  we  believe,  Mr.  Woodbury  if  the  only 
one  making  a  nmUar  attempt  In  Europe. 


lI«rdil,l8M.] 
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• 

WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

of    1    of 
M'nthWfdL 

• 

MARCH  1—7,  1864. 

Arerage  Temperater* 
near  London. 

Rain  in 

last 
87  yearn 

Bon 
Rises. 

Bnn 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
Beta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Cloek 

before 

Son. 

Day  of 
Tear. 

1       To 

3  W 
8    1  Tb 

4  !    F 

ft    1     8 
8    I  Son 
7        M 

Wild  Goose  departs. 

Pilewort  flowers. 

Mistletoe  flowers. 

Ash  flowers. 

4th  oa  MroLXWT  Suwdat. 

Spring  oommences. 

Day. 

47.8 

48.8 

49.4 

49.1 

48.4 

46.7 

49.4 

88.8 

83.8 
81.8 
81.7 
83.8 
83.8 

Mean. 
40.7 
43J 

4a9 

40.3 
40.0 
40.6 
41.1 

Days. 
14 
14 
1ft 
11 
10 
14 
18 

m«  h. 
46af6 
45     6 
43      6 
40      6 
38      6 
36      6 
83      6 

m.    h. 
89af5 
40     5 

43  5 

44  ft 

46  5 

47  ft 
49      5 

m.  h. 
28     1 
37      3 
21      8 
ft      4 
45      4 
16      5 
47      5 

m.    h. 
0    10 
5ft    10 
after. 
1ft     1 
84      3 
89      3 
23      5 

35 
36 
37 
28 
29 

m.   s. 

13    39 

12  17 

13  4 
11    50 
11    87 
11    32 
11      8 

61 
63 
68 
64 
6ft 
66 
67 

From  otaerrationt  taken  near  Londpn  dvTinf  the  laat  tlibty-aeTen  yean,  tlie  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  48.7^,  and  its  night 
temperature  83.9*.    The  greatest  heat  Nvas  68",  on  the  7th,  1889;  and  the  lowest  oold,  15<>,  on  the  4th«  1853.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was 
0.63  inch. 

THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S 
ADJOUENED  MEETING 

AT  SOUTH  KBN8IK6T0K. 

E  VEE  before,  in  our  day, 
have  the  hortacultural 
body  tmited  so  closely, 
or  made  so  firm  and 
decided  a  stand  as  they 
have  recently  done  at 
the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Eoyal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  They 
conceived,  riehtly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  Uoun- 
cil  of  the  Society  were 
about  to  enact  mea- 
sures inimical  to  the  interests  of  horticulture,  and  the 
dose  serried  ranks  which  presented  themselves  to  protest 
against  those  measures  might  have  induced  a  more  suc- 
cessful administration  to  pause  and  reconsider  their  plan 
of  future  operations.  This  was  not,  as  we  heard  "^pniis- 
pered,  a  mere  party  movement,  aliliough,  in  the  heat  of 
argument,  party  spirit  might  have  found  utterance.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  not  the  instigators  of  it, 
but  merely  the  exponents  of  the  horticulturists'  views, 
and  to  them  the  norticultural  world  has  contracted  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  when,  even  in  a  blood- 
less fray  like  that  which  recently  took  place  at  South 
Kensington,  the  contending  parties  retire  from  the  field, 
each  satisfied  with  the  result  of  tiie  contest.  In  the 
present  case  we  sincerely  believe  that  each  has  achieved 
a  Victory ;  and  we  gladly  indulge  the  reasonable  thought 
that  neither  is  anxious  to  renew  the  combat.  The  Council 
hare  listened,  weighed,  and  conceded  what  they  doubtless 
considered  just  concessions,  with  a  frankness  and  good- 
will which  should  go  far  to  disarm  opposition ;  ana  hor- 
ticulturists have  retired  with  a  praiseworthy  generosity 
and  moderation,  satisfied  with  the  results,  so  far  as  matters 
have  at  present  gone.  But  we  warn  the  Council  that  if 
they  wisn  for  the  support  of  the  horticultimd  body. 
Horticulture  must  be  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  their 
labours ;  and  we  caution  horticulturists,  that  if  they  wish 
their  cause  to  prosner,  they  must  here,  as  in  other  matters 
of  business,  look  closely  to  it  themselves. 

Without  attributing  to  the  Council  any  ulterior  views 
likely  to  prove  disadvantageous  to  Horticulture  (which 
if  we  had  believed  in  we  could  hardly  entertain  after 
tiie  distinct  disclaimer  put  forth  by  a  prominent  member 
of  that  body),  we  yet  think  that  Horticulture  has  not 
been  so  prominent  an  object  with  them  as  it  should  have 
been.  This  we  attribute  to  no  sinister  designs,  but 
rather  to  the  weakness  of  the  horticultural  element  in 
the  Council,  and  which,  consequently,  found  a  difficulty 
in  making  itself  heard  and  felt. 

When  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort  conceived  the 
moble  plan  of  uniting  Horticulture  with  Architecture, 
Ho.  188.— Vol.  TL,  Nkw  Sana. 


Sculpture,  and  Painting  as  sister  arts,  the  idea  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  foremost  and  most  intelligent 
of  our  horticulturiste.  The  antecedents  of  the  Prmce 
were  taken  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  idea  would 
be  faithfully  carried  out.  The  wisest  could  not  foresee 
that  by  his  untimely  death  the  fundamental  idea  would 
not  only  be  rendered  abortive  but  positively  reversed — 
that  Horticulture,  invited  as  a  sister,  would  be  treated 
as  a  slave. 
•  The  gardens  at  South  Kensington  were  to  be  the 
means  of  obtaining  money  whereby  these  arts  should 
be  united  in  a  genial  sisterhood,  and  find  there  and  at 
Chiswick  a  comfortable  home.  But  what  are  the  facts  P 
The  gardens  at  Kensington  have  been  an  incubus  rather 
than  an  aid ;  and  whatever  Architecture  and  Sculpture 
may  have  gained.  Horticulture  has  gained  absolutely 
nothing.  Taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  the  matter, 
we  feel  constrained  to  say  that  out-of-door  gardening 
can  never  be  fairly  represented  at  Kensington ;  and  this 
view,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  endorsed  by  every  prac- 
tical horticulturist.  When  viewing  the  miserable-look- 
ing, soot-begrimed  trees  and  plants  growing  (P)  there 
the  other  day,  we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  Council  ever  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of 
tearing  the  flesh  ofi*  the  bones  of  grand  old  Chiswick  to 
gratify  the  expensive  habits  of  this  audacious  youngster. 
JNo:  gardening  as  a  whole  can  never  be  fairly  repre- 
sented at  South  Kensington.  Not  less  Utopian  was  the 
idea  of  whitening  the  skin  of  the  blackamoor  by  the  use 
of  flannel  and  soap,  entertained,  imaginary  or  otherwise, 
by  a  set  of  «ot-<2Ma»^  philanthropists,  and  so  humourously 
described  by  the  immortal  Hood : — 

**  In  aplte  of  all  the  tubbinfc,  rubbing,  terabbiog, 
The  rontlng  and  the  grubbing. 
The  blaeks,  confound  them,  were  as  black  as  erer." 

And  again,  as  a  dernier  ressort  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  failure — 

'*  We're  eerubbed  the  negroes  till  we're  nearly  killed  'em. 
And  finding  that  we  cannot  wash  them  white, 
But  still  Ukeir  nigritude  offends  the  sight. 
We  wuan  to  gild  *em." 

It  has  been  said,  and  doubtless  with  truth,  that  the 
gardens  at  Chiswick  do  not  pay ;  but  we  ask.  Were  they 
ever  expected  to  pay  ?  For  what  purpose  are  the  con- 
tributions of  Fellows  P  Does  the  museum  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  pay  P  Is  it  not  intended  that  both  and 
other  similar  institutions  should  be  schools  for  the  nur- 
ture and  development  of  their  respective  arts,  aided  by 
the  contributions  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  them  P 
Let  theoretical  Horticulture  and  ornamental  Grardening 
(so  far  as  circumstances  are  suitable),  have  full  sway  at 
South  Kensington ;  but  the  home  of  practical  Grardening 
must  be  away  from  smoke  and  brick  walls,  whether  at 
Chiswick  or  elsewhere. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  Fellow  at  the  adjourned  meeting 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  actually 
control  the  Society.  This  may  be  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate according  to  the  nature  of  that  control.  We 
believe  that  their  control  is.  part  and  parcel  of  the  charter, 
and  we  must  take  it  as  it  is — ^we  cannot  alter  it.     The 

K«.  808.— You  XXXI.,  Old  Smn. 
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only  escape  from  this  position  would  be  to  estaUish  a  new 
So^ei;^  of  Harticiiltiire— -a  vary  grave  step*  which  under 
present  circumstances  does  not  seem  to  us  advisable.  A 
line  garden,  full  of  horticultural  rarities,  and  with  other 
manii'est  advantages,  like  that  at  Chiswick,  should  not  be 
recklessly  abandoned.  It  would  take  a  lifetime  to  construct 
another,  and  we  are  not  for  forestalling  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  rising  |^neration. 

Another  remark  reached  us  in  the  council-room  (although 
we  should  hardly  think  it  would  be  endorsed  by  the  Council), 
highly  derogatory  to  the  profession.  The  utterer  seemed 
to  have  gathered  his  ideas  of  gardens  and  horticulturists 
in  general  from  the  pages  of  Shakspere  or  of  Scott.  Now 
Andrew  Fairservice  might  represent  the  gardener  of  Scott's 
day — a  quiet,  harmless,  industrious,  undemonstrative  man, 
with  little  in  his  head  beyond  gardening,  a^d  not  enough  in 
his  pocket  to  take  much  interest  in  questions  of  business 
life.  But  times  have  changed.  The  gardeners  and  horti- 
culturists of  our  day  represent  a  large  amount  of  intellect 
and  capital,  and  these  will  always  make  themselves  felt  in  a 
commercial  country  like  England.  Living  amongst  us  ie  one 
horticulturist  who  has  been  knighted  by  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  and  another  who  is  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
(what  would  Andrew  Fairservice  have  said  to  this  P) ;  aad 
thousands  or  millions  of  money  are  now  invested  in  g&rdeo.- 
ing,  in  the  place  of  former  hundreds !  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  representatives  of  these  will  be  content  to  act  a 
snbflidiaiy  part  in  their  own  immediate  walk  of  lif!9. 

A  Horticultural  Society,  to  be  well  governed,  should  be 
governed  by  a  Councdl  composed  largely  of  horticulturists, 
amateur  or  professional.  A  Horticultuxal  Society  may  exist 
in  name  without  horticulturists,  but  practical  horticulture, 
or  firat-class  horticultural  exhibitionB,  are  impossible  without 
them.  With  their  aid  are  secured  the  support  and  active  co- 
operation of  that  large  class  of  Fellows  residing  in  the 
country,  who  take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  their  parks  and 
gardens,  and  who,  in  addition  to  their  other  and,  perhaps, 
more  important  spheres  of  useftdness,  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  country  as  amateur  horti- 
culturists. Unless  these  classes  are  fairly  represented, 
the  Society  is  a  mockery  and  a  sham,  and  will  deserve  and 
meet  with  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  those  whom'  it 
professes  to  serve.-^usTUS. 


ANNUA!  GAEDEN  FLOWEES. 

By  the  term  "annual "  we  mean  a  plant  of  one  season's  du- 
ration, and  on  the  arrangement  and  cultivation  of  the  many 
a.ni;ina.l8  employed  in  flower-garden  decoration  I  propose  to 
offer  a  few  observations. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  that  the  plants  termed 
annuals  are  all  very  well  in  their  places,  but  are  not  ad- 
missible in  flower  gardens  for  producing  a  brilliant  display  of 
bloom,  and  their  precarious  continuance  in  flower  prevents 
their  being  employed  in  ribbon-borders,  or  in  masses  of  one 
colour.  Now,  I  hold  this  to  I  e  an  erroneous  opinion,  and 
I  hope  to  show  that  a  most  striking  effect  can  be  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  some  annuak  requiring  no  attention 
during  one-half  the  year  for  some  bedding  plants  re- 
quiring attendance  all  the  year  round;  and  if  I  might  be 
allowed  to  call  to  my  aid  some  of  those  neglected  but  good 
old  herbaceous  plants,  needing  no  care  but  that  which  any- 
body would  be  qualified  to  render,  I  think  a  very  fine  display 
of  flowers  might  be  had,  not  only  for  three  or  lour  months, 
but  at  all  seasons  by  the  employment  of  annuals  and  hardy 
plants  alone. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  an  impression  that  the  present 
system  of  massing  plants  requiring  protection  in  winter,  or 
the  planting  of  them  in  ribbon-borders  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
duce an  artistic  effect,  is  a  lavish  expenditure  that  could 
well  be  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary;  but  I  do  say 
that  many  places  are  made  to  look  ridiculous  by  a  total 
disregard  of  the  architectural  style  and  proportions  of  the 
mansion^  in  the  arrangement  and  proportions  of  the  flower 
garden. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  garden  with  its  geometrical 
outlines,  its  terraces,  slopes,  statuary,  and  formal  shrubs, 
and  the  whole  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  most  satisfcictoiy 
effect,  the  removal  of  any  one  part  of  which  would  destroy 
the  harmony  and  arrangement  ? 


Wh«t  is  more  unsuitably  placed  than  on  artistic  flower 
garden  in  front  of,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  a  mean,  patdiedL 
or  piece-built  residence  ?  The  garden,  as  a  garden,  "v^em 
viewed  individually,  may  be  all  that  ia  desir^  Mae  design 
may  be  novel  but  symmetrical,  the  plants  well  arrange  for 
prodibcing  an  effective  picture,  but  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mansion  the  contrast  is  too  great  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  ^e,  and  an  impression  is  left  on  the  mind  that  the 
one  or  the  other  is  out  of  place.  A  garden  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansion  should  be  in  accoxdajoi^e  with  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  latter.  K  it  be  plain,  the  gard^i  near  it 
ought  to  be  plain  also,  for  nothing  is  a  greater  outrage  on 
good  taste  t£an  to  make  a  garden  superior  to  the  mansion  in 
its  embellishm^tite.  The  mansion  should  be  surrounded  by 
gardens  that  would  lead  any  one  to  conclude  they  were 
appendages  to  the  mansion,  and  not  the  mansion  an  inferior 
appendage  to  them. 

But  is  no  one  to  have  an  artistic  garden  because  he  has 
a  residence  of  no  architectural  beauty  ?  Quite  the  contrary; 
but  let  that  garden  be  so  situated  that  the  eye  can  view  it 
without  anything  near  detracting  from  the  pleasurable 
enjoyment  of  its  urtistic  beauty  and  arrangement.  Although 
Loudon  wrote  much  on  this  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  arrangement  of  gardens,  with  a  view,  as  he  said,  of 
enabling  gardeners  to  see  things  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
yet  I  cannot  discern  that  Ms  writings  on  this  sul^ect  la»90 
borne  good  fruit,  but  rather  that  they  hare  pcodneed  fll 
results;  for^  in  almost  every  pUso  do  we  see  flower  rpnilai, 
beautiful  in  themselves,  in  frost  oi  rosiAfoas  whic^  as  te 
as  their  architecture  goes»  xnidht  not  ias^tly  be  tesMd 
bams  when  compared  with  the  aatww  boautj  d  tins 
flower  garden.  In  many  pl^es  do  w*  sm  e^etf  mtk  of 
available  sur&ce  converted  iato  reeeptadM  te  JmiMtm; 
plants,  affording  a  mere  blase  of  ^omm  ^ok  <6«r  nsnihs  o«t 
of  the  twelve,  and  being  for  the  rsauuBder  ot  i^  year  a 
barren  wilderness ;  whilst  those  bulbs,  herbaceous,  alpine,  and 
annual  plants,  with  a  goodly  assortment  of  flowering  shrubs, 
which  c<mibined  make  a  garden  interesting  at  all  nranonn 
(as  it  should  be),  are  not  considered  wod:hy  oi  a  plsoe 
within  its  precincts.  There  are,  however,  some  loivers  of 
gardening  who  are  not  so  enamoured  of  King  Or0q««t 
and  his  subjects  as  to  despise  the  services  of  their  old 
favourites  and  their  numerous  offspring;  and  to  iiies^,  but 
with  a  view  also  of  gaining  converts,  I  will  address  mysell 

To  pass  in  review  aU  the  annuals  worthy  of  a  place  in 
flower  g^dens  would  take  up  more  space  than  could  well 
be  spared  for  the  purpose ;  but  having  grown  most  of  them, 
if  not  all,  I  will  only  name  those  most  worthy  of  a  place  in 
gardens.  Annuals  lor  bedding  purposes  are  few,  yet  a  rerj 
line  display  can  be  made  with  them. 

HALF-HAED7. 


Ageratum  mexicABum,  lavender  or 

light  blue,  16  icohe«. 
Cin«rftri«  luaritima,  silver  foliage. 
L^beiU  specioMi,  blue,  9  .inches  i  lur 

■mall  beds  or  eoglnfiB. 
Tiivetes  patuhi  nftim  (Dwt^f  French 

Miirigoid;,   atn4>e(l    aud    ytsltuw, 

1  foot, 
Tugctes    signata    pnmUu,    yellow, 

1  root. 
Perilla  nankinen^is,  metallic   dark 

brown  luUage,  18  sncbes. 
Phlox  Drummoudiatba;  Leopoldiana, 


roae,  white  eye ;  Queen  Yiotorim 

roee,  white-striped. 
CaUiopsif   eardamialfolia,    orimMa 

andyellow^  2  reet(  C.  ooranafeSy 

orange,  1  foot. 
Stack  (MathluU  anmta  densiflora), 

orisnaoo,  blue,  Tiolet,  ecttlet,  roM, 

IfMDt. 

Venidium  cskndnlaceam,  a  haxdj 
annual,  but  retiree  sowing  In 
heat  {  yeUuw,  9  inches, 

Oaloeolaria  scabioesBfoUa,  rdloWi 
Ifoot. 


These,  with  those  to  follow,  require  sowing  in  JAnxek, 
except  the  Stocks,  which  are  best  not  sown  until  April,  h-tm^ 
then  they  do  not  require  one-half  the  "  coddlbcng "  ck  the 
others.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  them  I  find  to  be  txmi- 
posed  of  light  turfy  loam  three-fourths,  leaf  mould  one- 
fourth,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand  if  the  loam  be 
deficient  in  that  substance ;  the  whole  to  be  well  mizsd  sad 
chopped,  or  made  fine  with  a  spade.  It  shoold  bo  in  a 
moderately  dry  conditicm  when  used,  and  is  beat  kept  uadsr 
cover  a  few  days  to  dry  and  warm  it  prior  to  using  it  fyr 
sowing  the  seeds  in.  Having  the  seed-pots  or  pans  daan 
inside  oa  well  as  outside,  pass  the  compost  thsoogh  a  hatf- 
inch  riddle,  laying  the  lumps  on  one  side.  This  comport  is 
suitable  for  the  Ingest  seeos ;  but  fi>r  the  smaller,  hau  of  it 
should  pass  through  a  quarter-inch  riddle  or  sieve.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  sort  the  seeds^  placing  the  largest  in  one  lot, 
and  the  smallest  in  another  by  ^emselves ;  and  in  sowing  to 
commeikce  and  go  through  wit^  the  lai^est  seeds  before 
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b«gizmuig  to  put  in  tlie  others;  for  it  very  often  happens 
"wbiBn.  the  seeds  aare  sown  as  the  packets  oome  to  hand 
that  an  oversight  oocors,  and  the  seeds  are  covered  too 
den^  with  sou,  and  the  seedsman  drops  in  for  an  nndue 
aooibiag.  More  seedsperish  through  being  covered  too  deeply 
with  soil  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  pots  must  each  be 
well  drained,  say  one  largo  crock  over  the  nole  or  holes,  and 
a  few  smaller  upon  it  cr  them ;  then  place  an  inch  of  the 
Tiddliwgs  of  the  compost  over  the  drainage,  and  fill  the  pot 
with  ooDipoBt  to  wi^in  an  inch  of  the  rim  for  large  seeds, 
three-quarters  for  the  smaller,  and  half  an  inch  for  the 
very  small,  as  Lobelia.  Level  the  compost,  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly  on  the  surface,  and  cover  with  the  finest  compost 
to  a  thickness  or  depth  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  seed. 
8u<di  s^ttds  as  those  of  Lobelia,  Clintonia,  &c,  which  are 
searcely  discernible,  shoidd  not  be  covered  with  soil,  but  have 
a  little  silver  sand  sprinkled  over  them,  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  first  waterings  carryiog  the  seeds  away. 

A  neat  label  should  bear  the  name  of  each ;  and  the  pots 
being  slightly  watered  through  a  fine  rose,  are  to  be  placed 
on  or  plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed  of  70°  to  75^,  and  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  glass.  A  dung-frame  or  a  frame  on  a 
dnnff  hotbed,  or  in  a  pit  heated  by  hotwater  pipes,  is  best 
for  uiis  purpose.  The  surface  of  ihe  bed  should  be  covered 
with  sifted  coal  ashes  or  tanners'  baxk,  and  in  this  the  pots 
should  be  plunged  to  the  rim. 

Water  of  the  temperature  of  the  frame  should  be  applied 
with  #fine  syringe  or  fine-rose4  watering-pot  whenever  the 
surfiMse  of  the  sec^-pots  indicates  any  symptoms  of  dryness ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  water  should  be  implied  in  the  morning. 
The  temperature  of  the  frame  ought  to  range  from  65°  to  70^ 
1^  night,  and  it  may  rise  10°  to  15°  with  air  and  sun. 

Air  should  be  admitted  early  in  the  morning,  even  a  little 
is  b^ter  than  none  in  dull  weather,  and  the  firaune  should  be 
closed  early  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  heat  be  mild  the  frame 
may  be  kept  dose  until  the  plants  appear ;  but  after  that  an 
abundance  of  light  and  air,  with  close  proximity  to  the 
glass,  must  be  afforded,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  from 
beooming  l^gy  or  drawn  whilst  in  the  seed-leaf,  or  they 
win  be  of  litSe  value  afterwards.  The  soil  should  at  aU 
times  be  kept  moist,  but  no  water  ought  to  be  given  until 
the  sur^Mse  of  the  soil  indicates  dryness. 

When  the  heat  of  the  bed  begins  to  decline,  so  that  the 
night  temperature  falls  below  ^°,  the  frame  should  be 
offered  witii  mats  to  keep  in  the  heat ;  and  on  frosty  nights, 
at  any  time,  mats  or  a  covering  of  some  kind  are  necessary, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  proper  degree  of  heat  within  the  frame. 
By  the  time  that  i^e  heat  of  the  dung  is  spent  the  plants 
wfll  have  made  a  pair  of  rough  leaves ;  but,  whether  or  not, 
when  the  plants  are  sufficiently  large  to  himdle  they  should 
be  prieked-off  into  shallow  boxes  or  pans  about  3  inches 
deep ;  these  are  best  about  1  foot  wide,  and  1  foot  6  inches 
kng^  as  they  are  handy,  and  take  up  less  room  than  roimd 
pans.  If  boxes  are  used  a  number  of  holes  must  be  bored 
at  the  bottom  to  allow  of  superfluous  water  draining  away. 

The  compost  most  suitable  is  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould 
in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sharp  sand. 
This  should  be  kept  under  cover  a  few  days  to  worm,  and 
after  being  chopped  and  broken  with  the  spade,  it  may  be 
passed  tl^ugh  a  half-inch  sieve.  About  an  inch  of  the 
nddHngs  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  or  pans,  and 
the  pans  are  filled  with  the  sifted  compost.  The  plants 
are  uiea  taken  out  of  the  seed-pots  carefully,  and  pricked-out 
with  a  dibber  in  rows  an  inch  apart,  and  the  same  distance 
from  plant  to  i^ant  in  the  rows.  A  square  foot  will,  f^ere- 
Ibre,  contain  144  plants.  They  should  be  inserted  in  the 
aoU  quite  i^  to  the  seed4eaves,  as  most  annuals  emit  roots 
from  below  that  part.  The  soil  should  be  in  a  mode- 
mtdy  moist  condition  when  used,  so  as  to  cause  no  necessity 
iea  a  heavy  watraing  after  the  plants  are  pricked-out.  Give 
a  gentle  watering,  and  place  in  the  frame  again,  or  in  a 
hoase  of  any  kind,  with  a  gentle  heat  (60**  to  65°)  at  night ; 
bot  a  frame  is  b^,  for  the  plants  can  be  kept  nearer  the 
pjlaWj  and  that»  with  air  on  at  all  favourable  opportunities, 
IS  the  imnwdiaite  cause  of  st^  strcmg,  hardy  plants.  The 
frame  should  be  kept  rathcfr  dose  and  shaded  for  a  £bw 
days,  until  the  plants  recover  the  check  consequent  on 
nriddng-out;  and  nothing  is  so  condudve  to  their  wen- 
being  as  bedewing  them  overhead  with  aired  water  at  the 
tine  of  dontting-np  the  frame  «r  honae. 


In  about  a  fortnight  after  pricking-out,  or  six  weeks  from 
sowing,  the  plants  will  be  nice  bushy  stuff,  and  will  BMd 
copious  supplies  of  water,  and  air  on  all  £&vourable  oaea> 
sions.  Those  having  the  convenience  of  a  vinery  will  h«re 
no  trouble  in  raising  annuals — only  place  them  in  heat  to 
forward  them,  or  get  them  ready  for  pncking-out,  when  they 
may  be  potted  singly  or  three  or  four  into  a  GO-sised  pot»  or 
into  boxes,  and  be  placed  in  a  position  wh^e  they  may  luvf« 
abundant  air  when  necessary  to  harden  them  oC  iuid  light 
at  all  times. 

The  middle  of  March  I  have  found  the  best  time  for  tow- 
ing half-hardy  annuals  in  the  northern  counties,  for  if  sowa 
earlier  they  are  apt  to  become  stunted,  and  I  am  certain 
that  annuals  cannot  be  kept  growing  too  freely  from  the 
time  of  sowing  until  the  flowers  appear. 

Ten-week  Stocks  I  never  could  succeed  with  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  pots  as  for  other  half-hardy  annuals.  They 
invariably  damped-off  at  the  surfiftce,  and  in  this  way 
whole  potsful  would  go  in  a  day  or  two,  and  that  without 
any  apparent  cause.  My  practice  now  is  to  make  a  bed 
of  dung  (frequently  turned  and  sweetened)  about  1  foot 
6  inches  high,  and  about  8  inches  wider  than  the  frame 
eveiy  way.  The  frame  is  then  put  on,  and  4  inches  of  loam 
with  a  little  leaf  soil  intermixed  placed  equally  over  the 
bed.  The  lights  being  put  on,  the  heat  is  up  in  a  few  days, 
and  a  drill  being  drawn  with  tiie  finger  suffidently  de^  to 
allow  of  the  seed  being  covered  lightly,  the  seed  is  sopvm 
thinly  in  the  drills,  which  are  2  inches  apart.  A  run  with 
the  hand  over  the  drills  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  seeds.  A 
slight  watering  follows  the  operation,  but  if  the  soil  be  wet 
the  watering  is  omitted.  If  the  heat  in  the  bed  is  not  more 
than  75^  the  lights  are  drawn  on  close,  and  kept  dosed 
until  the  seeds  appear,  which  usually  takes  place  in  a  week 
from  the  time  o^owing.  Immediately  the  cotyledons  show 
themselves,  air  is  g^ven  by  tilting  the  lights  at  the  back. 
The  atmosphere  about  the  plajnts  is  thus  kept  cold  and  fresh, 
and  the  seed-leaves  lie  flat  on  the  sdl,  or  only  a  trifle  above 
it.  Air  is  freely  given  on  all  favourable  opportunities,  but 
no  water  until  the  soil  presents  unmistakeable  evidence  of 
being  dry,  when  a  moderate  watering  is  given,  and  tiien 
they  are  allowed  to  want  more  before  they  get  any.  After 
the  true  leaves  appear  the  lights  are  drawn  off  in  mild 
Weather,  but  put  on  at  night,  and  if  frosts  occur,  a  covering 
•f  mats  is  placed  on  the  frame.  After  May^iay  the  li|rhts 
are  let  down  in  mild  or  fine  weather,  but  drawn  up  at  night 
when  frosty,  and  kept  on  by  day  in  frosty  weather,  aad 
when  heavy  rains  occur.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the 
plants  are  strong,  with  thick  stems  and  large  leaves,  and 
not  weak  with  wire-like  stems  and  narrow  leaves,  as  those 
invariably  are  which  are  sown  in  pots,  and  forwarded  in  a 
greenhouse  or  vinery.  G.  Abbit. 

(To  be  eoTttinued,) 


EOYAL  HORTICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23rd  ult.,  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Fellows  of  this  Sodety  wbs  held  at  South  Kensington.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Blandy,  one  of  the  Yice-Preddents,  was  in  the  dmir; 
and  there  was  a  very  numerous  attendance  of  members. 

The  Chaibhan  opened  the  meeting,  and  said  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  preside,  but  he  should  have  widied  that  some 
one  more  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  public  meetings 
had  been  requested  to  take  the  chair.  He  would  endefour 
to  do  his  duty  properly,  and  he  must  ask  their  indulgence  if 
he  should  make  any  error  in  conducting  the  proceedings. 
He  was  desirous  of  allowing  the  greatest  possible  latitude 
to  those  who  would  take  part  in  the  discussion;  bat  he 
hoped  they  would  not  drift  into  anything  contrary  to  the 
bye-laws  of  the  Sodety.  He  could  not  ho  present  at  Hbe 
last  meeting,  as  he  was  detained  in  Paris.  He  had  seen, 
however,  trom  the  journals,  that  the  meeting  was  a^joanatd 
for  the  further  consideration  of  a  resolution  for  the  approval 
and  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Council.  The  amendment 
to  that  motion  up<m  which  the  meeting  was  adjourned,  was, 
that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  in  order  that  the  Council  wa^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  1851  the  terms  xxp<m  which  the  proposed  adYSnoe 
of  i613,000  was  to  be  made — ^wheUier,  in  all  or  part,  as  a^gift 
ox  loan.   A  letter  had  been  received  firom  the  Commissh 
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and  would  be  read  to  the  meeting ;  and  be  trovted  that  it 
would  be  considered  satisfactoiy  to  the  members  npon  that 
point.  He  might  mention  to  the  meeting  that  interest 
would  only  be  charged  iq>on  a  portion  of  the  amount,  and 
that  the  interest  would  not  exceed  .£38  5s.  [hear,  hear]. 
That  was  a  circumstance  which  must  be  deemed  highly 
satis&ctoiy  to  the  Fellows  [hear,  hear].  A  great  deal 
appeared  to  have  been  said  about  there  being  no  intention 
of  oanying  on  the  Society  as  originally  intended,  and  that 
the  Society  was  not  promoting  the  science  of  Horticulture 
as  they  ought  to  do.  He  believed  that  they  would  hear, 
from  various  speakers  on  the  present  occasion,  sufficient  to 
siUdsfy  the  meeting  on  that  point.  With  regard  to  the 
allegations  that  had  been  made  as  to  the  non-intention  of 
the  Council  of  carrying  out  the  original  objects  of  the 
Society,  he  might  teU  the  meeting  that  the  members  of  the 
Council  had  of  themselves,  at  one  time,  subscribed  JB2000  to 
save  the  Society  from  absolute  collapse  [applause].  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  they  were  entitled  to  som^  credit 
for  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  of  those  objects  for 
which  the  Society  was  originally  formed  [hear,  hear].  The 
Council  had  fully  considered  the  subject,  and  they  stated 
that  they  were  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
shadowed  forth  at  the  previous  meeting  [hear,  hear].  He 
would  not  detain  them  any  longer,  but  would  assure  them 
that  he  would  give  every  gentleman  who  wished  to  address 
them  a  fair  chance  of  making  any  observations  which  he 
might  be  anxious  to  do,  and  of  being  heard  and  understood 
[hear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Mu&BAT,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Boyal  Commissioners : — 

"Palaoe  of  Wettminstar,  February  18th,  1864. 

"Sm, — In  order  to  explain  the  terms  upon  which  Her 
Hi^esty's  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibifion  of  1851  are 
willing  to  make  the  advance  of  a  su^m  not  exceeding  jB1S,000 
ft>rthe  purposes  of  the  Horticulturskl  Gardens,  as  announced 
in  my  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  the  Commisioners  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  revert  shortly  to  the  pecimiary  relations  now  existing 
between  themselves  and  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society. 

*'  Under  the  agreement  of  July  24th,  1860,  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  advanced  a  sum  of  J850,000.  By  the  14th 
clause  of  that  agreement,  a  rental  of  JB2145  per  annum  is 
resarved  to  the  Commissioners,  this  sum  being  the  exact 
amount  of  interest  paid  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  loaft 
of  the  money  laid  out  under  the  agreement  by  them  on  the 
gardens. 

"  In  pursuance  of  a  further  agreement,  dated  March  1st, 
1861,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  advanced  a  further  sum 
of  JS5100,  exclusive  of  a  much  larger  sum  expended  by  them 
on  the  Southern  Arcades.  By  clause  4  of  this  agreement, 
the  Commissioners  are  entitled  by  way  of  a  rent  to  a  sum 
of  JB216  15«.  per  annum,  being  after  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent., 
making  the  total  rent  or  interest  now  payable  to  the  Com- 
missioners under  both  agreements  amount  to  JB2361  15s. 

"  The  above  rent  is  independent  of  the  share  of  surplus 
profits  secured  to  the  Commissioners. 

"  With  respect  to  the  proposed  expenditure  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  jgl3,000, 1  am  directed  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  charge  interest 
by  way  of  rent  on  the  sum  of  ^900  only. 

"The  Council  will  observe  that  this  sum  of  J64900,  added 
to  the  two  sums  of  je50,CMX)  and  ^100  abready  alluded  to, 
completes  the  amount  of  jB60,000,  the  expenditure  of  whidi 
was  contemplated  by  the  above-mentioned  agreement. 

*'Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  have  now  much  pleasure 
in  proceeding  to  inform  the  Council  of  the  Society  that, 
having  been  recently  enabled  to  pay  off  that  portion  of  their 
mortgage  debt  which  bore  4i  per  cent  iuterest,  they  are 
willing  to  reduce  the  rent  or  mterest  payable  to  them  by 
the  Society  to  4  per  cent.,  calculated  upon  the  outlay  of 
je60,000,  being  ^2400  a  year. 

"The  CouncU  will  therefore  observe  that  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  make  the  advance  of  jB13,000,  with  only  a 
nominal  addition  to  the  rent  at  present  payable  by  the 
Society .*-I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  Edoab  A.  Bowbxko. 

**  The  Secretary  to  tbe  Royal  Hortioultaral  Society.** 

Mr.  Hlbbt  Chxstxb  then  said,  that>  having  been  the 
mover  of  the  resolution  upon  which  the  meetii^  had  been 


acyoumed  for  a  fortnight,  he  might  be  expected  now  to  take 
a  certain  course,  and  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  result  of 
the  adjournment.  He  r^oiced  to  find  that  what  had  been 
said  by  the  Commissioners  was  so  very  eatisfSactoiy  [hear, 
hear],  and  he  congratulated  the  mecidng  upon  the  very 
dear  and  conciliatoiy  address  which  they  had  heard  from 
their  Chairman  [hear,  hear].  If  anything  unpleasant  oc- 
curred on  the  last  occasion  he  hoped  it  would  now  be  avoided. 
Nothing  was  further  from  his  mind  than  to  say  anything 
hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  any  gentleman,  or  to  act  dis- 
courteously towards  the  Coundl.  It  was  better  to  emph^ 
their  time  in  providing  for  a  satis£Etctory  future  than  in  com- 
menting upon  an  unsatisfactory  past  [applause].  He  in- 
tended to  move  certain  resolutions,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Fellows  any  wrong  imjiressions 
they  might  have,  so  that  they  might  be  in  that  satisfactory 
condition  of  amity  without  which  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society  could  not  be  carried  on  [hear,  hear].  Since  the 
last  meeting  he  had  received  many  letters  from  Fellows 
containing  certain  opinions  which  appeared  to  prevail  in 
their  minds.  He  did  not  desire  to  take  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  discussions  but  for  those  letters.  By  some  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  report  was  not  satisfactory  with  regard  to 
the  advance  of  the  JB13,000,  and  also  that  the  Commissioners 
wished  to  take  the  gardens  away  from  the  Society.  If  such 
an  opinion  did  exist  it  was  the  result  of  some  ambigfuous  state- 
ments which  had  been  made,  and  which  could  be  cleared  up. 
At  the  last  meeting  a  question  was  raised  as  to  whetler  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  properly  elected.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  had  taken  counsers  opinion  npon 
the  point,  and  that  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  valid.  What  might  be  the  opinion  of  one 
lawyer  was  not  the  opinion  of  anotiier ;  and  if  they  were  to 
wait  until  all  lawyers  agreed  they  would  have  no  Council, 
and  the  Society  would  come  to  grief  [  hear,  hear].  He 
agreed  that  there  might  have  been  a  sUght  irregfularity  on 
the  last  occasion  in  ttie  mode  of  election,  but  he  thought 
there  might  be  much  conftision  arising  ftom  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Society.  There  appeared  to  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  election — the  CouncU  said  they  were  right,  and  the 
Fellows  thought  the  elections  were  invalid— therefore,  the 
best  course  to  adopt  would  be  to  have  the  bye-laws  revised. 
It  would  be  a  dear  course  to  adopt  that  in  future  they 
should  be  revised  [hear,  hear],  and  he  should  submit  a  re- 
solution to  that  effect.  The  question  was  raised  by  Mr. 
A.  F.  Godson  at  the  last  meeting,  and  he  knows  best  where 
he  had  his  information  from  as  to  the  five  gentlemen  who 
were  retiring. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Godson  :  I  had  the  information  from  a  gentle- 
man who  had  it  from  each  of  the  five  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Vbitch  :  I  never  gave  any  information  to  any  gentle- 
man whatever. 

Mr.  Chbstib  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  question 
ought  not  now  to  be  discussed.  It  was  imagined  on  the  last 
occasion  that  the  matter  was  settled,  and  they  left  the 
room  with  the  idea  that  they  had  done  that  which  was  valid 
and  correct.  Kit  was  to  be  disputed,  it  should  have  been 
contested  on  that  occasion,  and  not  now.  A  revision  of 
the  bye-laws  would  remove  all  difficulties  in  fhture  [hear, 
hear].  There  were  two  other  questions  which  had  occu- 
pied his  attention  in  consequence  of  what  took  plaoe  at  the 
Est  meeting.  They  were—first,  the  state  of  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick;  and,  secondly,  the  gardens  at  Soutti  Ken- 
sington. He  could  not  but  feel  sure  that  the  Council  must 
have  satisfied  themselves  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
state  of  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  [loud  cries  of  hear,  hear]. 
He  thought  that  upon  the  last  occasion  they  did  those 
gardens  an  iiyustice.  They  were  then  taken  by  surprise, 
and  those  who  spoke  of  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  ought  to 
have  distinguishwi  between  the  two  parts  of  those  gaxdens. 
They  wo^d  all  agree  with  him,  that  that  part  of  the 
gardens  where  the  experiments  were  tried  and  the  kitchen 
garden  was  situated,  could  not  be  kept  in  a  better  condition 
[hear,  hear].  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  part  <tf 
the  gardens.    The  poet  had  said — 

**  Where  deeolaUon  aaddeas  all  tbe  frwn.^ 

It  was  in  that  part  of  their  beautiftd  gardens,  where  they 
used  to  hold  their  great /^iet,  that  the  Council  had  aUowed 
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thftt  condition  of  desolation  to  axise.  Thej  were  told  at  the 
last  meeting  tbat  the  Coonoil  had  not  the  fhnds  to  ke^ 
those  parts  in  better  oondition.  One  gentleman  said  they 
had  not  JtlO  a-year  to  8i>end  on  them.  He  repudiated  that, 
as  they  ought  to  keep  the  whole  of  tbe  gardens  in  good  order 
[hear,  hear].  The  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  npon 
tiiem  is  to  be  reg^ulated  by  the  CoonciL  The  rescdution 
which  he  had  to  propose  on  that  subject  was  as  follows : — 
*'  That  the  whole,  and  not  merely,  as  at  present,  a  potion 
of  the  garden  at  Chiswiok  be  kc^  up  in  good  order ;  that 
increased  £ftcilities  be  afforded  there  im  instruction  in  scien- 
tific and  practical  horticulture ;  and  that  the  OounoU  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  suitable  sdieme  for  effecting  this  object, 
and  to  submit  their  scheme  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
FeUowB  as  soon  as  may  be."  He  felt  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  gardens  should  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  education  of  the  gardeners,  as  was  originally  intended. 
They  must  agree  with  him  that  it  was  desirable  they  should 
have  a  school  of  scientific  and  practical  horticulture.  But 
it  had  been  suggested  that  the  term  "  sdiool "  should  not  be 
used,  as  it  might  imply  that  a  large  outlay  would  be  re- 

Suired  to  carry  out  anything  like  a  collegiate  institution, 
[e  had,  therefore,  framed  Ms  resolution  in  the  words  in 
which  he  had  just  read  it  to  the  meeting,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  be  unanimously  passed  [hear,  hear] ;  for  it  was  most 
desirable  that  the  whole,  and  not  merdy,  as  at  present,  a 
portion  of  the  gardens  should  be  kept  in  good  order,  and 
that  there  should  be  increased  facilities  afforded  for  in- 
struction  in  scientific  and  practical  horticulture  [heta,  hear]. 
He  felt  80  strongly  on  that  point  that  he  hoped  the  Oouncal 
would  deal  with  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bring  before  the 
Fellows  a  suitable  scheme  for  effecting  this  object.  It  was 
with  that  view  that  he  must  say  he  fSt  bound  to  press  his 
resolution  to  a  decision  [hear,  hear]. 

The  Chaibxan  :  It  may  save  the  time  <^  the  meeting  to 
state  that  the  Council  have  already  passed  a  resolution  upon 
that  sul(ject.  The  resolution  was  on^  passed  to-day.  It  is 
as  follows : — **  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
how  the  present  working  of  the  gardens  of  Chiswick  may  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  improved  education  of  gardeners, 
with  instructions  to  frame  a  scheme,  and  ^e  estimated  cost 
for  carrying  it  into  effect,  having  reference  especially  to  the 
experience  of  the  past  efforts  of  the  Socie^  in  this  durection. 
T&  names  suggested  to  carry  out  the  scheme  were  Mr. 
Chester,  Sir  W.  DUke,  Mr.  Fortune,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  Bivers,  Mr.  Veitch,  Sir  Joseph  Pazton,  with 
the^PiesBdent,  Secretaiy,  and  Treasurer  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers "  [loud  applause]. 

Mr.  Chestbb  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  Chair- 
man for  the  interruption  upon  that  point,  and  he  would  not 
say  anything  more  upon  the  resolution  he  had  intended  to 
propose  to  the  meeting  [hear,  hear].    Passing  on  to  the 
next  point  he  came  to  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington, 
and  certainly  a  large  amount  of  dlMatisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  last  meeting  as  to  the  oondition  of  those 
nufdens.    That  had  created  dissatisilAction  everywhere.   He 
did  not  wish  to  blame  the  Council,  but  he  wanted  to  impress 
upon  those  gentlemen  the  necessity  of  improving  their  con- 
dition, and  he  thought  it  would  do  good  if  the  matter  were 
stOl  further  pressed  ujKm  them  [hear,  hear].    It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  full  and  comprehensive  scheme  which  had 
becm  laid  down  by  their  late  lamented  P^resident  should  be 
carried  out,  and  in  that  case  there  would  be  brought  to  the 
Society  a  large  number  of  life  Fellows,  and  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  debenture  creditors  [hear,  hear].    He  thought  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  out  that  scheme.    Every  large  scheme 
with  which  the  much-lamented  Prince  Consort  was  con- 
nected had  suffered  a  great  loss  by  his  death,  and  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society  especial^  so  [applause].    They  must 
make  the  best  of  th&  position.    He  did  not  wish  to  impute 
sinister  motives  to  the  Council;  he  gave  them  great  credit, 
espedaUy  as  th^  had  lost  their  ''great  head,"  and,  in  a 
lower  degree,  thor  *'  heads"  also.   With  regard  to  the  com- 
munication from  Her  Mt^est/s  Commissioners,  he  thought 
it  was  not  right  that  they  should  require  £2000  to  be  ex^ 
Ptfided  upon  ^le  annexes ;  and  he  also  olrjeoted  to  the  plans 
for  the  opening  of  the  arcades.    It  was  a  great  mistake,  but 
some  thought  it  dasinvble.    He  should  not  oppose  the  report 
^Uie  Council  upon  that  point.    Whatever  the  difference  of 
opinion  might  be  upon  the  advance  offered  by  the  Boyal 


Commissioners,  he  thought  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
seemly to  reftise  it,  and  cause  the  Commissioners  to  be 
very  chary  as  to  how  they  offered  the  Society  any  assistance 
in  future.  He  was  sorry  for  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
je2000  upon  the  annexes;  but  they  now  had  JBll.OOO  to  expend 
in  the  moiprovement  of  the  gardens  at  South  Kensington* 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Councu  would  see  that  it  was  well  laid 
out  [hear,  hear].  He  thought  that  they  should  get  rid  of  all 
unnecessary  stonework,  and  what  were  termed  works  of  art 
[hear,  hear].  There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  g^irdens  that 
had  no  connection  with  them,  and  had  no  business  theret 
If  they  had  busts  of  great  horticulturists  and  botanists  it 
would  be  a  different  uiing.  They  might  have  the  busts  of 
such  men  as  Dr.  Lindley,  of  the  Presidents,  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  and  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch ;  but  they  should 
not  have  busts  of  men  who  had  no  connection  with  horti- 
culture [hear,  hear].  If  they  were  to  have  works  of  art,  let 
them  have  works  of  art ;  but  some  of  the  things  in  the 
gardens  were  perfectly  hideous  [laughter,  and  hear,  hear]. 
The  grounds,  which  were  already  ugly,  were  made  uglier  still 
by  those  things  [hear,  hear] ;  and  in  connection  with  that  he 
ejected  to  the  payment  of  JBSOO  a-year  for  the  so-called 
works  of  art.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  if  they  followed  out 
the  ori^nal  prospectus  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  or  if  His 
Boyal  Highness  had  lived,  the  JS500  would  never  have  been 
allowed  for  works  of  art.  It  was  said  that  they  had  not  ^10 
to  spend  in  improving  the  g^ardens  at  Chiswick.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  spend  the  JBIO  for  that  purpose,  and  only 
devote  JB490  to  the  works  of  art  ?  [laughter,  and  hear,  hear.] 
Sir  Wentworth  Dilkb  said  he  thought  that  some  mis- 
apprehension existed  as  to  the  agreement  between  'Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  and  the  Council.  It  was  not  the 
fact  that  the  Council  had  to  pay  the  sum  of  JS500  per  annum 
for  works  of  art.  The  object  was  to  get  together  as  larg^ 
a  quantity  of  sculpture  as  they  possibly  could,  and  as 
cheaply;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
get  the  sculptors  to  make  exhibitions  of  their  works  of 
art  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  It  was  purely  a  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  consideration,  and  the  Commissioners 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  also  great  misapprehension  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
Council  in  promoting  the  science  of  Horticulture.  That  was 
their  great  object  [hear,  hear].  There  was  another  question 
upon  which  he  wished  to  speak,  and  that  was  with  ^^^S^^^ 
to  the  lectures  as  proposed  on  the  last  occasion.  The 
Council  had  x>assed  resolutions  upon  that  subject.  It  was 
intended  to  obtain  the  services  of  most  eminent  men  to 
deliver  lectures,  and  this  arrangement  would  be  found  to 
give  great  satisfaction  [hear,  hear].  His  friend  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  had  promised  to  give  them  his  experience  with  regard 
to  cool  Orchids  [hear,  hear].  There  was  one  other  point— he 
wished  people  woidd  not  mutter  and  murmur  but  speak  out 

Sear,  hearj,  and  tell  the  Council  what  it  was  they  wanted. 
1  their  suggestions  would  be  duly  considered,  but  if  iAiej 
were  not  made  the  Council  could  not  guess  what  was  wanted. 
The  other  day  a  letter  containing  some  suggestions  appeared 
in  one  of  the  journals,  signed  "An  01dP.B.H.S.,"  a  most 
valuable  member.  At  the  next  meeting  after  that  i^peared, 
notice  was  given  that  the  subject  would  be  discussed  at 
the  next  meeting.  That  was  quick  enough,  surely!  He 
wished  Mr.  Bivers  had  spoken  to  the  CouncU  himself.  The 
Council  were  willing  to  adopt  a  dozen  suggestions  if  they 
were  made  to  them  ^ear,  hear]. 

Mr.  Chbstbb  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  ^500  per 
awnriTw  for  works  of  art  was  a  mistake.  He  objected  to  that 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Council  in  which  they  doubted 
the  permanency  of  the  occupancy  of  the  gardens  at  South 
Kensington  by  the  Society.  He  did  not  like  them  inviting  the 
Commissioners  of  1851  to  abandon  and  modify  their  existing 
arrangements  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  Council  intended  to  go  on  with  the  Society,  or 
whether  they  had  any  secret  scheme  at  present  unknown  to 
the  members  of  the  Society.  He  hopc^  that,  in  adopting 
the  report,  the  Council  would  carry  out  the  scheme  as  origin- 
ally laid  down  by  their  late  President,  both  as  regurds 
Chiswiok  and  South  Kensington  [hear,  hear].  At  the  JKen- 
sington  Boad  the  approaches  to  the  gardens  were  nothing 
more  than  miserable  dog-holes,  ^d  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  those  old  woodcuts  of  Bewick's  of  the  places  where 
the  decoy  ducks  were  put  to  lead  the  others  in  to  have  their 
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mck^  wmag  [laughter].  Those  who  had  read  Pope  would 
nemoiiber  uiat  he  described  the  gaidens  qnite  hiq^pUy.  In 
one  of  his  essays  Pope  says — 

**'Tis  all  a  laboured  quarry  aboTC  ground,, 
Trew  oat  to  atatuea,  atatuea  cut  to  trtaa.'* 

Sut  they  might  slight^  alter  those  lines  and  say-^ 

**  Boat  glares  at  buat,  eack  fiih'pond  baa  ita  bsother, 
Each  flight  o(  stepa  leada  only  to  another." 

^eat  laughter].  He  would  conclude  hy  moTing  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  and  then  if  the  Council  did  not  object  to  it, 
he  would  sulHuit  one  relative  to  tiie  revision  of  the  bye- 
laws: — ''That  the  report  of  the  CoancU  be  adopted,  and 
tibat  they  be  assured,  and  requested  to  assure  HerMi^esty's 
Conunissioners,  of  the  cordial  suj^rt  of  the  Fellows  in 
realising  as  far  as  possible,  both  at  Chiswick  and  at  Souih 
j^ensington,  ihe  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  Boyal  Horti' 
4liiltural  Society,  which  scheme  having  been  p]*<^osed  by  our 
lapiented  President  the  Prince  Consort,  accepted  by  the 
Commissioners,  by  our  Society,  and  embodied  in  Her  Majesty's 
charter  and  the  agreements  founded  thereon,  has  idready 
led  to  a  large  expenditure,  and  has  induced  great  numbers 
of  persons  to  become  Fellows  of  the  Society,  Life  Fellows, 
and  debenture  creditors."  He  could  not  say  that  all. in  that 
resolution  was  necessary,  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  as  well 
to  submit  it,  as  there  was  an  opinion  abr(Mid  that  the  Council 
had  an  inteoxtion  of  not  carrying  out  the  original  scheme  of 
the  Society.  He  hoped  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that 
he  had  not  said  anything  which  had  given  offence  to  the 
Council.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  intention,  as 
he  believed  the  Council  deserved  a  great  deal  at  the  hamds 
of  the  Fellows  for  what  they  had  done  [loud  cheers].  He 
b(»gged  to  move  the  resolution  which  he  had  read  to  the 

«k^&higk 

Mr.  Habwood  Habwood  :  I  beg  to  second  that  resolution ; 
bat  as  to  the  revision  of  the  bye-laws,  I  do  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  that. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Pas  Babrxs  said,  before  they  passed  that 
resolution  they  ought  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
Council  had  endeavoured  to  cany  on  this  most  important 
Sociefy.  The  Council  had  more  to  perform  than  was  gene- 
uaUy  believed.  He  thought  they  were  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  the  Council,  especially  in  this  respect,  for  they 
had  d<me  their  best^  and  turned  everything  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Everything  tending  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Sooie^  had  been  adopted  by  them.  He  thought  ti^at  they 
w^tr^  very  much  indebted  to  the  Council  for  bringing  forward 
the  oorrespondenoe  between  themselves  tuad  the  Boyal  Com- 
missioners, and  especially  the  letter  of  the  13th  of  Februacy, 
which  they  had  heard  that  day,  tending,  as  it  did*  to  further 
the  caarrying-out  of  the  original  scheme  of  the  Society  [hear^ 
hear].  Of  course  there  was  a  class  of  Fellows  who  were 
ajBzious  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Council ;  but  he  thought 
they  should  be  care&d  in  what  they  brought  forward*  as  the 
Council  would  adopt  any  valuable  suggestion*  and>  there- 
fOKe,  it  would  oxily  be  creating  oonfiiaion  and  a  waste  of 
time  by  bringing  forward  unnecessary  matters.  As  had 
been  stated  by  t^  Coundl,  any  Fellow  could  make  a  sug^ 
gestion*  and,  i£  practicable,  it  would  be  carried  out.  As  to 
tk»  suggestion  of  the  school  at  the  Chiswick  Garden,  he 
a^ed  tl^m  where  they  were  going  to  get  the  money  from  ? 
[hear,  hear].  They  talked  of  carrying  out  a  school  of  Art, 
when  they  were  not  able  to  ke^  the  gardens  in  ordinarily 
pvoper  order  [hear,  hear].  The  Boyal  CommissioBers  had 
placed  every  assistance  in  their  power  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Counci],  and  it  was  a  most  impor&nt  thing  that  they  should 
iK>w  see  that  the  wardens  were  properly  improved.  The 
whole  tend^icy  of  the  acts  of  the  KoyiJ  CommissioBers  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  they  were  doine  their  best  for  the  succesa 
of  their  property;  and  he  should  wish  the  Fellows  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Commissioners  were  only  trustees  of  that 
l^perty,  and  must  act  accordingly  [hear>  hear].  Th^  had 
offered  the  Society  an  advance  of  ^e  money — ^the  jei3,000 — 
only  a  portion  of  which  would  bear  interest,  and  that  at  a 
low  rate.  He  thought  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
Sooieiy  that  these  matters  should  be  lefb  in  the  hands  of 
the  Council  [hear,  hear].  He  must  say  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  resolulSon  had  been  somewhat  diorter 
instead  of  a  dissertation.  He  felt  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
OouBdl,  and  thAoked  them  for  what  they  had  done  [hear. 


hear,  and  signs  of  impatience,  upon  which  Idle  speaker  re- 
sumed his  seat]. 

Mr.  A.  F.  GoDSOK  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  observatioa 
of  Mr.  Veitch  at  aa  earlier  period  of  the  meeting,  that  he  had 
not  given  any  information  to  any  gentleman  as  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  CcmncO,  he  would  give  Mr.  Veitch  '^e  name 
of  his  informant  in  private.  Wi%  regard  to  the  gardene 
at  Chiswick  he  thought  that  they  had  behaved  most  un» 
fiairly  to  them  throughout.  They  had  had  150,060  plants 
frcmi  Chiswick.  Those  plants  were  worth  J61500.  In  the 
aceounts  he  found  that  there  was  no  statement  of  assets 
and  liabilities  given.  It  had  been  gfiven  in  some  previoua 
years'  reports,  and  he  should  recommend  that  it  be  given 
in  future.  AH  mention  oi  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.  Another  thing  to  which  he  would  direct 
their  attention  was  the  state  of  the  *'  JoumaL"  Nothing 
could  be  more  disgraceful  to  a  society  than  the  '<  Journal'' 
which  he  held  in  lus  hands.  It  could  not  be  bound  up,  and 
the  postage  for  sending  it  about  was  double  what  it  need 
be.  He  did  not  want  to  send  it  to  his  brother  in  India  or 
C^iiina  to  let  him  know  that  "  good  white  Turnips  were  to 
be  got  at  such  and  such  a  plaee.'^  When  he  compared  the 
present  style  c^  the  "Journal"  to  the  "Transactions** 
which  were  published  in  1848,  he  thought  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  to  have  such  paltry  trashy  stcdL  I9 
addition  to  that  there  was  a  great  loss  upon  the  "  Journal,*' 
which  should  be  obviated,  and  a  profit  made  by  the  sale  of 
the  copies  alone  [hear,  hear].  He  trusted  that  the  Council 
would  take  the  question  of  the  state  of  the  "  Journal "  into 
their  serious  consideration,  for  he  was  sure  that  the  only 
use  of  the  present  "Journal"  was  to  be  put  behind  the 
fire  [hear,  hear,  and  laughter]. 

The  Chaibman  then  put  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Chxstbb  proposed  the  next  resohition,  which  was  aa 
fbUows: — "That  ^e  Council  be  requested  to  revise  the 
bye-laws  and  to  submit  a  draft  of  amended  byeJaws  to 
a  general  meeting  of  the  FeUows  as  soon  as  possible."  It 
must,  he  said,  be  evident  to  all  that  su^  a  revision  as  that 
he  pr<mosed  would  be  productive  of  a  deal  of  good,  and 
prevent  much  conlhsiion,  and,  probably,  unfriendly  feeling  in^ 
mture.  The  report  could  not  be  carried  out  unless  the 
bye-laws  were  revised.  While  he  had  this  op|>ortunity,  he 
would  refer  to  another  matter,  and  that  was  m  relation  to^ 
the  ftiture  election  of  the  Council,  whether  the  nert  va- 
cancy should  be  filled  under  the  present  bye-laws  or  the^ 
revised  ones,  if  they  were  to  be  revised  according  to  his  reso- 
lution. There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  in  future  dectlo!B9 
they  should  select  some  of  those  men  who  might  be  caHed 
jnrofessioBal  horticulturists.  He  sympathised  with  timt 
feeling,  for  he  thought  there  was  not  a  sufficient  representi^ 
tion  in  the  Council  of  that  valuable  dass.  He  took  it  fbr 
granted  that  there  would  be  a  vacancy  in  tite  Council  be^xre 
long,  fer  he  did  not  expect  that  "Mr*  Godson  could  sit  there 
any  longer,  when  he  hfui  stated  that  he  stood  alone  in  t^e- 
CounciL  When  that  vacancy,  tibLerefere»  occurred*  he  hope^ 
they  would  select  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  ctees  of 
professional  horticulturists  to  which  he  had  referred  [hewi^ 
hear].  They  ought  to  have  such  men  as  Mr.  Fortune*  or 
Mr.  William  Paiu,  in  the  Council  [hear,  hear].  He  hoped 
that  the  Council  would  not  forget  to  lo<^  at  the  advantage 
of  having  suck  ocdleagues  [hear,  hear].  In  conclusion,  he 
moved  his  resolution. 

Sir  Andrew  Waxtchbc  having  seconded  the  motion*  Mr*. 
John  Sidnst  Sioth  said,  witii  regard  to  the  propoeitioB 
that  the  bye^laws  should  be  revised,  he  thought  that  sn<^  a 
step  would  be  fraught  with  much  trouble  to  the  Council  to 
make  a  general  revision.  Was  there  any  necessitiy  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  bye-laws  ?  If  there  was  anything 
wrong  it  could  be  pointed  out,  and  thus  a  large  amount.^ 
unnecessaiy  trouble  would  be  saved  the  ComieiL  As  h^ 
agreed  with  nearly  all  that  Mr.  Chester  had  safid,  h» 
regretted  that  he  should  ha;ve  to  of^ose  him  en  ibiaBK>ti0n. 
He  would  ask  Mr.  Chester  to  Twidvaw  that  resolutiott. 
Sir  Wentwor^  Dilke  had  said  that  he  olgected  to  people 
murmuring  and  mutteving,  and  said  that  tiiey  should  speak- 
out  at  ones.  He  was  sure  that  those  suggestieBs  so  mad» 
would  be  adopted  if  they  weie  pertiseM.  As  a  yonBflp 
member  of  the  Sooi^  he  made  a  snggsstion  on  the  hm 
ooeaaion,  that  they  should  have  a  sevifiit  of  leetuvea  ia  eoiw 
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natfekm  with  Um  o^'mU  of  tl«e  SooMgr,  9M  he  ip«a  veij 
hamj  to  hwe  ^ecm  Sir  W.  Dilke  that  it  was  the  intwitkm 
of  we  Comioil  to  cao:^  out  the  snggestion  [hear,  hear]. 
He  thajiked  the  Council  for  the  very  ready  maimer  in  which 
thej  had  acted  in  that  and  other  matters.  His  only  objec- 
tion was  to  the  carrying  of  the  resolution,  and  he,  there- 
fiore  hoped  that  Mr.  Chester  would  excuse  him  and  accede 
to  hia  request  to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chxstxb  said  that  nothing  was  £Ehrther  from  his 
wffihes  than  to  do  anything  disagreeable  to  the  CoundL 
His  aim  was  rather  to  meet  their  views  and  prevent  con- 
cision. If  the  Coandl  wished  it,  he  would  withdraw  the 
motion,  but  otherwise  he  must  press  it. 

Several  members  of  the  Council  said  there  was  no  objection 
to  the  resolution. 

The  Chaibman  said  he  would  read  the  first  of  the  bye- 
laws  which  related  to  their  revision.  It  stated  as  follows : — 
"T^e  new  Chaiter  provides  that  the  Ccmncil,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  them,  may  ma^e  bye-laws,  and  from  time  to  time 
▼ai7»  alter,  or  revoke  bye-laws,  and  make  such  other  bye- 
laws  as  they  voslj  think  useful  and  expedient ;  but  in  order 
to  be  valid*  such  bye-laws  must  have  been  adopted,  with  or 
without  amendments,  at  some  general  meeting  of  the 
Society ;  the  votes  on  such  bye-laws  to  be  by  Open  voting, 
or,  upon  the  requisition  of  five  FeUows,  by  ballot.  In  case 
of  open  voting,  the  majority  binds  the  minority ;  the  Chair- 
man may  vote,  and  in  case  of  equality  may  give  a  otui*»^g 
▼odof  and  in  case  of  ballot  (but  not  in  case  of  open  voting) 
tmo-ttkirds  of  the  Fellows  voting  are  necessary  to  pass  a 
bje-lftw,  or  alteration  or  repeal  of  a  byeJaw." 

Ths  rescdution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  SmioBXAND,  at  some  length,  proceeded  to  addre<3S  tibe 
meetisg,  but  was  veiy  inaudible  at  the  table.  He  said  that 
it  app^ired  to  him  that  the  chief  conduct  of  the  afOurs  <^ 
the  Society  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Expenses  Committee. 
They  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  expenditnre  of  the 
Soeaety  ia  their  hands,  and  yet  that  Committee  was  so 
ooMtitoted  that  one-half  of  its  members  were  not  connected 
wVHk,  or  interested  in,  horticulture  in  ai^y  way  whatever.  If 
that  was  allowed  to  continue,  sooner  or  later  the  £»te  of 
the  Society  must  be  ajppajrent.  He  thought  that  the 
pzunaKy  ol^eet  of  the  Society  was  to  carry  out  the  practical 
porttoa  of  the  sdence  of  Horticulture,  and  that  could  never 
i>e  eflSdeted  so  long  as  persons  who  were  not  at  all  connected 
with,  or  interes^d  in,  the  promotion  of  that  science  had 
the  expenditure  in  their  hands.  No  doubt  that  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  diaaatisfaction  which  existed  in  the  Society. 
He  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boyal 
Commissioners 

The  CHAiBicair  said  that  unless  Mr.  Stadcklaad  int^ided 
to  ponekide  with  a  motion  he  was  not  in  order  [hear,  hear]. 

ifr.  Stbiokland  said  that  it  was  the  very  oonstitutiicm  oi 
the  Expanses  C<»nmittee  l^at  regulated  the  (^>erati<»is  of 
the  Soeiety ;  and  he  would  move  a  resolution  U>  the  effect 
that  muh  an  arrangement  would  swamp  the  oljeots  for 
which  the  Society  was  ISormed. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  arrangement  was  aoo<Mrding 
to  ttie  agrocaaCTit  upon  which  they  had  obtained  their  charter. 
Hm  X&tu  elaaae  of  that  agreement  ran  as  follows  :*-"For 
the  iHopose  of  regulating  Uie  amount  to  be  retained  by  the 
Soowty  in  eadi  year  for  expenses,  a  Committee  shaJl  be 
appointed  annually;  which  Committee  shall  consist  of  six 
persons,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  ihe  Commis- 
sicmarB,  and  three  by  the  Sodei^,  and  any  three  of  such 
Comimttee  shall  form  a  quorum,  so  as  one  at  least  shall  be 
aperson  appointed  by  l^e  Commissioners,  and  one  a  perg<m 
appomted  by  the  Society.  Seven  days'  notice  of  every 
meeting  of  'Oie  Committee  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  each 
member  of  the  Committee  by  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  the  post. 
Am  ytuBBOKom  may  occur  in  each  year  by  death,  inoapaioity, 
or  zesignation,  sud^  vacancies  may  be  filled  rxp  respeotiv^ 
by  Hm  Commiaaiosiers  or  tiie  Society  aoooxding  as  the 
ooginal  apypointments  were  made  by  them  respectively." 
It  was  plaan  that  the  arrangement  was  an  integral  portion 
of  th»  ofaacter,  ajad,  therefore,  th^  must  abide  by  it. 

Bkr  WsNTWoavH  Dijja  said  these  had  never  been  any 
dificulty  experieaeed  in  working  the  arrangement.  When 
ihe  <?ommittee  was  loaned  it  looked  into  "vdukt  would  be 
the  pcobable  dflmands  for  carrying  on  the  gardens.  In 
^9omti  jmn  the  expenditure  might  be  £30fiOfK  and  it  was 


hr  the  Coonoil  to  estimate  what  the  eq;>enses  wxwld  ba» 
and  if  there  was  anything  omitted  the  Society  would  have  to 
pay  it.  Witii  regard  to  tiieJeaOO  which  had  been  diaallowed. 
that  had  not  been  included  by  themselves  in  going  to  the 
Expenses  Committee.  A  meeting  will  be  held  next  week 
for  the  estimates  of  the  ensuing  year  to  be  submitted.  All 
the  members  of  the  Committee  are  members  of  the  Society, 
and  he  thought  that  many  of  them  were  debenture-holders! 
He  might  state  that  the  expenditure  during  the  year  of  the 
International  Exhibitioi^  was  ^617,000,  which  was  asked  for 
in  anticipation  of  the  monies  they  would  receive  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  Exhibition;  but  the  average  expenditure 
asked  for  was-  only  JBIO.OOO.  If  there  was  anything  which 
was  not  put  down  in  the  estimate,  the  Society  were  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  con^>o8ition  oi  the  Eu>6nses  Com- 
mittee was  a  matter  of  necessity.  With  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  gardens,  he  might  be  permitted  to  state  that  they 
were  not  in  so  discreditable  condition  as  had  been  points 
out.  The  practical  part  of  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  was  in 
as  fine  a  state— indeed  in  a  much  finer  c<mdition,  than  it  wa« 
under  the  old  rdgime;  in  fact  all  the  garden,  except  ik% 
14  acres  of  grass,  &c.,  was  k^t  in  very  good  order. 

It  was  stated  that  the  portrait  of  Dr.  landley  in  the  room 
had  been  subscribed  for  by  the  past  and  present  members 
of  the  CounciL 

Mr.  Batsman  said  that  the  guinea  subscription  for  a  tes- 
timonial to  Dr.  Lindley  had  reached  Je200,  although  so  little 
publicity  had  been  given  to  it.  They  had  a  sfdendid  )M>ergae 
now  ready  for  presentation,  Mod  some  additional  subscr^ 
tions  were  needed.  He  h<^9ed,  therefore,  that  genUemen 
who  had  not  subscribed  would  do  so  before  leaving  th9 
room. 

Upon  the  motion  <^  Miyor-Gen^ral  Sir  AifDsxw  Waq^h^ 
a  ccidial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman,  ail4 
the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a  dose. 


WINTEEING  BEDPING  CALCEOLAEIAS. 
Allow  me  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the 
keeping  of  bedding  Calceolarias  in  cold  pits  and  frames 
during  severe  winters  is  quite  practicable  in  a  less  genial 
climate  than  that  of  Kent^  Having  done  so  for  several 
years  with  entire  anccess  (but  I  need  not  detail  the  process, 
as  it  corresponds  almost  entirely  with  tliat  often  refeired 
to  by  "  B.  F."  in  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week"),  I  venture  to 
say  that,  had  your  oonespoiid^nt  in  Trolajin  atjbended  to 
the  said  dire^ions,  he  would  ncit  now  hare  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  his  plants.  Of  ^uise  no  pi^mH^fc^^  m^a  teaches  that 
Calceolarias  will  bei^  ^K>et  to  an  unlimited  extent  in  any 
stage  of  their  existence,  but  particulariy  when  in  a  growing 
state,  as  those  of  "Q.  Q."  must  have  been  if  put  into  a 
Cucumber-frame  during  August.  Had  he  delayed  this  ope- 
ration untU^tober  he  womd  have  found  less  difficulty  in 
preserving  t^em  through  the  winter;  although,  had  he 
covered  them  properly,  I  do  not  think  tjiat  the  dampness  of 
the  climate  would  have  affected  them,  having  known  them 
to  be  covered  up  for  ten  or  mc^e  days  together,  and  none 
the  worse  of  it. — L,  G.,  BenweU,  Ncrihumberland. 


At  paee  182  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobticxtltttbe,  I  notice 
an  artide  frqm  "Q.  Q.,  Ireland"  expressing  a  fear  that 
Mr.  Bobson's  advice  on  the  protection  of  plants  in  cold 
frames  may  mislead  the  readers  of  this  Journal  in  Ireland. 

I  have  now  been  in  Ireland  four  years,  and  can  state  irom 
experience  that  Calceolarias  have  given  ^«ater  satisfaction 
than  ever  I  could  obtain  from  them  in  England.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1859,  when  at  Shrubland  Park,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Calceolarias  went  off  la  the  manner  Mr.  Bobson  de- 
scribes. 

The  way  I  manage  them  is  this.  In  the  first  week  of 
October  I  have  the  frames  ready,  selecting  a  dry  position. 
I  then  place  the  frames  on  some  bricks  to  afford  a  suffi- 
cient d^th  of  soil  and  head-room  for  the  plants  as  they 
grow.  Bound  the  bottom  I  jplace  a  little  litter  to  keep  the 
soil  w^  and  then  fiU  in  to  within  6  inches  of  the  glass  with 
Old  Cucumber  and  Melon-bed  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  inter- 
mixed. On  the  top  of  this,  I  lay  half  an  inch  of  river  sand 
i^d  put  in  the  cuttings,  keeping  them  dose  and  dark  till 
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th^y  begin  to  root.  I  do  not  keep  the  mats  on  in  dull 
penods,  but  only  in  brieht  weather,  as  I  find  that  the  cut- 
tin^B  never  ought  to  flag,  that  being  very  much  against 
theur  well-doing. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  root  I  give  them  a  little  air,  and 
increase  it  till,  eventually,  the  lights  are  taken  off  on  all 
occasions,  except  when  frost  and  much  rain  occur. 

With  iioB  treatment  I  never  lose  one  cutting  in  a  thousand ; 
and  all  the  covering  they  have  is  one  mat  next  the  glass,  or 
shutters,  with  plenty  of  stable-litter  on  the  top,  not  thrown 
on  loosely,  but  laid  on  well  and  closely  by  the  hands,  as 
double  the  quantity  laid  on  carelessly  would  be  no  more 
effectual. 

I  have  this  morning,  February  22nd,  been  examining  my 
cutting  after  a  severe  night  of  21*  of  frost,  with  only  a  mat 
and  9  mches  of  litter  on  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  all  in  a 
turf  pit — (kinds,  Amplexicaulis,  Prince  of  Orange,  Aurea 
floribunda,  Trentham  Yellow,  Prince  Albert,  Golden  Cap, 
Sultan,  and  Gem),  and  I  find  them  perfectly  safe,  and 
looking  as  thou^  8^  or  l(f  more  of  frost  would  not  have 
reached  them. — -£.  Wblch,  Palace  Gardens,  Armagh, 

P.S.— I  think  the  cause  of  the  Calceolaria  doing  better  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  is  the  dampness  of  the  climate. 


THE  AENOTT'S  STOVE. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  read  in  this  Journal  complaints 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Amotf  s  stove  in  keeping  out  the 
frost;  and  having  myself  constructed  one  and  proved  its 
efficiency  during  repeated  severe  frosts  in  this  part  of  the 
country  (Manchester),  I  will  describe  its  construction. 

It  18  placed  inside  the  greenhouse,  and  is  formed  of  fire- 
bricks, brick  on  flat  or  half  brick  thick,  fire-clay  being  used 
instead  of  mortar.  It  is  1  foot  6  inches  wide  each  way,  out- 
side measure;  and  8  feet  6  inches  h^h.  The  inside  diameter 
of  the  fire  is,  consequently,  9  inches  across  each  way. 


XFOOT   •  INCHES 


A  Is  the  supply-door  made  air-tight.  It  must  be  so  to 
prevent  imy  of  the  sulphurous  eas  from  the  burning  fii^ 
esci^ing  into  the  house.  It  is  placed  9  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  stove,  so  tiiat  when  you  are  sunplying  the  stove  the 
gas  may  asoend  above  the  feed-door  and  pass  up  the  chimney. 

B  Is  the  ash-door  for  taking  away  the  ashes.  This  door 
has  a  hole  drilled  through  it  with  a  small  slide  across  the 
hole  to  enable  me  to  rebate  the  draught  so  as  to  prevent 
the  fire  burning  too  quickly. 

The  frunace-bars  are,  as  in  d,  the  two  projecting  ends 
being  built  into  the  sides  of  the  brickwork,  so  as  to  form  a 
pivot  or  hinge  for  them  to  turn  upon ;  and  by  placing  a  piece 
of  iron,  as  in  x>  to  support  them  in  fron^  by  removiog  | 


this  the  bars  fall  down  in  front,  and  any  clinkers,  &c,  can 
be  removed.  The  frimace-bars  are  placed  above  the  level  of 
the  door  b. 
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My  chimney  is  formed  of  three-inch  cast-iron  rain-pipe, 
and  is  carried  through  fche  centre  of  the  large  tile  whidi  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 

The  advantage  of  tiie  feed  or  supply-door  being  near  the 
top  of  the  stove  is,  that  after  the  fire  has  burnt  up  you  can 
fill  the  stove  up  to  the  top,  and  by  a  careful  regulation  of 
the  draught  at  door  b,  the  fire  will  bum  eighteen  hours 
without  attention. 

If  such  a  stove  is  placed  halfway  along  the  front  of  such 
a  house— say  20  feet  long  by  12  or  15  feet  wide,  it  will  be 
quite  adequate  to  keep  frost  out  and  the  plants  slowly  grow- 
ing  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  and  by  passing  some  two- 
inch  gas  or  steam-tubing  down  and  up  one  side  of  the  inside  of 
the  stove  the  temperature  can  be  raised  to  that  of  a  hothouse, 
and  it  forms  one  of  the  cheapest  kinds  of  hot-water  apparatus 
that  can  be  constructed.  There  is  no  boiler  required,  simply 
the  bend  of  the  pipe  c  passing  through  the  fire,  which  in  the- 
Arnotfs  stove  is  always  of  a  bright  red  heat.  The  bend 
should  have  been  represented  inside  the  stove  in  the  en- 
gra^ng.    The  two  ends  of  the  pipe  join  to  an  open  tank. 

I  have  had  a  stove  of  this  description  in  use  for  some  time, 
and  have  found  it  everything  that  can  be  desired.  The  fire 
bums  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  without  attention,  and 
the  water  is  always  at  bofling  heat  in  the  pipes.  I  use  the 
gashouse  coke  which  must  be  broken  small — the  size  of  a 
walnut.  The  coke  is  only  5«.  per  ton  in  Liverpool,  and  a 
ton  and  a  half  will  last  me  the  winter  and  keep  the  fire- 
constantly  going  from  November  to  ApriL— M.,  Uvw^ool. 


THE  FLOWEE  GAEDEN. 

OERANIUXS. 

Thb  Geranium  section  of  fiower-garden  plants  is  now  by 
&r  the  most  beautifrd  and  important  that  we  possess ;  and 
notwithstanding  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  to  the 
contrary,  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  wUhin  the  last 
few  years  it  has  made  wonderfol  advances  in  the  way  of 
improvement.  The  new  shades  of  colour,  and  bold  character 
of  trusses  in  some  varieties,  have  added  frwh  material  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  artists  of  the  parterre ;  while 
for  pot  and  vase  culture  for  autumn  decoration,  some  of  the 
varieties  of  recent  introduction  stand  unrivalled  among  soft- 
wood plants,  whether  it  be  under  glass  or  in  the  balcony; 
and,  not  less  important,  many  of  them  when  well  managed 
rank  among  the  most  beautiful  things  for  late  autumn,  as 
well  as  for  winter  and  early  spring  decoration.    For  richly- 
marked  foliage  there  are  now  some  so  highly  coloured  and 
picturesque  that  they  rival  even  the  prettiest  products  of 
tropical  climes,  and  this  latter  class  cannot  fail  to  add  an 
important  feature  in  the  fhture  make-up  of  parterres.  Troe, 
those  who  only  see  a  good  stare  in  a  group  of  beds  may  flail 
to  appreciate  the  tints  that  those  Geraniums  fiimish,  but, 
as  a  friend  remarked  not  long  aeo,  "  there  is  more  than  a 
stare  in  a  well-planted  group  of  beds."    There  is  in  it  one 
of  the  most  delicate  studies  connected  with  a  gardener's 
occupation;  and  if  mora  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  soft 
and  more  delicate  combinations,  our  parterres  would  not 
have  been  laid  open  to  the  many  remarks  which  their  scarlet 
and  yellow  fevers  have  perhaps  justly  deserved.    It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  many  jumbles  of  harsh  colours 
too  often  met  with,' should  have  induced  the  opponents  of  our 
summer  and  autumn  parterres  to  decry  the  whole  system* 
Gardwiers  have  now,  more  iM^y  than  ever  befor*^  the 
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materiftl  for  i^  superior  order  of  tliingB,  and  more  partieu* 
lar^  in  the  beantiM  TarieUes  of  Geraniums  that  are  now 
'  within  erery  one's  reach.  From  pure  white,  up  through  ya- 
rions  shades  of  salmon,  pink^roee,  cerise,  orange  scarlet, 
and  scarlet  oi  various  depths  and  shades,  this  one  section 
alone  furnishes  colour  and  style  of  bloom  sufficient  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  have  gardens  specially  set  apart  for  it. 
Many  important  additions  to  it  are  soon  to  be  made,  among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  are  Lucy  Orieve,  White 
Tom  Thumb,  and  a  variegated  SteUa.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Wldte  Tom  Thumb  has  a  bold,  dark  horseshoe 
leaf,  for  such  would  help  greatly  to  make  a  white  truss  most 
effective. 

A  great  many  of  the  more  recently  introduced  varieties 
have  passed  through  my  hands ;  many  have  been  discarded 
as  not  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  some  of  these, 
I  observe  from  other  reports,  have  done  honour  to  their 
recommendations  when  placed  under  different  circum- 
stances. T]ie  following  is  my  experience  of  some  of  the 
varieties  on  a  deep  rather  light  loamy  soil,  resting  upon  a 
fifravelly  subsoU,  and  in  one  of  the  driest  districts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Admiration, — A  dwarf  compact  grower  with  horseshoe 
leaf;  the  flowers  are  of  the  richest  scarlet,  produced  on 
strong  stalks,  in  large  bold  trusses.  Somewhat  deficient  in 
bloom  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  makes  up  by  a 
prc^tision  in  autumn.  Like  many  others  it  ought  to  be  gone 
over  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  have  all  i^e  points 
pinched  out  of  the  shoots.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing  it 
to  develope  its  blooms  more  boldly,  and  diecks  the  growth 
of  foliage.  In  pots  this  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  I  have 
seen  of  its  class.  In  beds  scarcely  equal  to  Vivid,  but  being 
much  more  dwarf  and  compact,  it  can  be  used  when  Vivid 
cannot. 

Amy, — Soft  pink,  marked  with  white  in  the  upper  petal ; 
well-formed  large  truss,  throwing  its  blooms  well  up  above 
the  foliage ;  abundant  bloomer.  This  is  a  peculiarly  soft 
shade  of  flower,  and  I  think  will  take  a  high  position.  In 
pots  it  is  splendid. 

AugnsHna  Nivelet. — ^Pale  salmon,  margined  with  white; 
large  compact  truss,  lasting  a  very  long  time  in  perfection. 
Particularly  valuable  for  pot  culture. 

Awrcra, — Salmon,  with  white  eye,  and  very  dark  horse- 
shoe foliage.  Has  been  discarded,  other  salmon  varieties 
being  preferred. ' 

Baron  Hugel. — ^Well-known  variety.  Has  given  place  to 
Little  David,  as  being  much  superior  as  a  dwarf  scarlet,  and 
in  all  respects  very  ihie. 

British  Flag. — ^Though  a  large  bold  globe  variety,  orange 
scarlet,  and  a  strong  grower,  this  did  not  prove  equal  to 
Olendinning's  Scarlet  and  Prince  of  Wales  of  the  same  class. 

Christine, — ^This  esteemed  rosy-pink  variety  has  kept  its 
position  well,  and  in  Scotland  it  seems  more  at  home  than 
in  the  south,  where  it  has  a  g^at  tendency  to  the  produc- 
tion of  seed.  It  is  likely  to  be  superseded  by  Helen  Lindsay 
in  all  respects. 

Comte  de  Momy, — Bosy  scarlet,  pretty;  but  loose  and 
deficient  in  the  truss.  It  has  been  discontinued  as  not  being 
sufficiently  effective. 

Francois  Deshois. — ^White,  with  pink  centre.  A  very  distinct 
delicate-looking  fiower;  splendid  for  pot-culture,  and  though 
not  extensivejy  planted  out  here,  yet  it  proved  very  fine  in 
the  borders  last  year.  For  soft  combinations  this  will  be  a 
fine  variety. 

Lady  of  Lcrretto. — Bright  cherry  colour,  with  white  eye ; 
centre  of  leaves  yellowish  green,  belted  with  a  copper-coloured 
zone ;  flowers  and  trusses  large.  Very  fine  for  vases  and 
pots.  When  planted  out  must  have  a  poor  dry  soU,  or  it 
will  grow  too  strong. 

Xody  Bokeby, — ^Tfiis  variety  has  not  come  up  to  my  expec- 
tations of  it.  Very  good  in  a  pot.  Out-doors  in  the  open 
border  it  does  not  fiower  sufficiently  freely  to  make  it  valu- 
able as  a  bedder.    It  is  a  pretty  rosy  scarlet. 

Madame  Chardine. — Salmon  pink ;  immense  trusses  in  great 
abundance.  The  finest  of  its  class  that  I  have  seen  either 
in  pots  or  beds.  The  soil  should  not  be  rich,  and,  as  recom- 
mended for  Admiration,  its  tops  should  be  pinched  off.  In 
autumn  it  is  most  splendid.  I  have  had  rows  of  it  like  a 
row  of  Hydrangeas. 

Jia^dame  Vaucher, — ^White,  with  red  stamens;  fine  truss; 


dwarf  compact  habit.  In  pots  it  is  uni<](ue.  Last  year  it 
was  very  fine  im  beds  here.  It  is  peculiarly  lively  when 
edged  with  Puxple  lE^ng  Verbena.  If  White  Tom  Thumb 
is  better  than  this  it  will  add  a  fine  feature  to  our 
flower  gardens,  for  fine  white-fiowering  plants  for  beds 
are  scarce. 

Monsiewr  Pavl  VAhb4. — Very  superior,  with  salmon  scarlet 
globular  trusses  in  great  abundance,  and  thrown  up  well 
above  the  foliage.  I  prefer  this  to  Mens.  Martin,  which  it 
much  resembles. 

Carmine  Nosegay, — Did  not  prove  worth  growing  here. 

Imperial  Crimson. — ^Very  pretty.  Carmine  shaded  with 
purple.  Abundant  bloomer.  Compact  and  dwarf,  but  on 
account  of  the  want  of  substance  in  the  flowers  it  is  so  easily 
spoilt  with  moisture  in  autumn  that  it  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

SteUa, — ^What  shall  we  say  of  this  ?  It  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  No  other  of  the  Nosegay  section 
that  I  have  ever  seen  can  emial  or  approach  it.  At  one 
time  I  thought  Triomphe  de  Paris  was  going  to  run  the 
race  in  favour  with  this,  but  last  year  Stella  proved  for 
superior.  A  bedof  this,  last  year  particularly,  was  here  per- 
fectly wonderful  from  the  abundance  of  immense  trusses  of 
bloom.  It  is  a  fine  hardy  variety,  easily  wintered  and 
managed.    Colour  crimson,  with  dark  horseshoe  foliage. 

Perfection. —  Most  brilliant  scarlet;  fiowers  and  trusses 
large  and  well  elevated  above  a  fine,  rich,  dark  green  foliage. 
This  I  consider  the  best  of  its  class,  far  surpassing  Tom 
Thumb  and  Frogmore,  or  any  other  of  that  style  that  I  have 
seen. 

Prince  of  Wales. — Orange  scarlet  truss,  very  large  and 
globular;  most  profuse  bloomer.  Well  adapted  for  back 
lines  and  large  beds. 

Princess  of  Prussia. — ^Does  no  good  out-doors  here ;  but 
very  fine  as  a  pot  variety.  Out-doors  the  flowers,  owing  to 
their  daxk  colour,  turn  very  much,  and  it  does  not  bloom 
profusely  enough  except  in  pots. 

Rosy  Queen.— Much  like  Christine,  but  rather  lighter  in 
colour  and  grows  stronger.  In  dry  seasons  it  is  not  so  prone 
to  seed  as  Christine,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  more  desirable 
and  not  inferior  in  any  other  point.  In  pots  Christine  has 
no  chance  whatever  with  it.* 

Bubens. — Dark  rosy  pink;  flowers  and  trusses  large; 
foliage  beautifully  and  softly  tinted.  Suitable  for  large  beds 
and  back  lines. 

Bubens  Improved, — ^Becently  introduced,  and  not  so  much 
liked  as  the  old  Bubens. 

Trentham  Base, — Salmon  scarlet.  Most  wonderful  bloomer. 
Perhaps  no  other  Geranium  of  any  other  class  has  kept  its 
place  so  well  as  this.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  same 
colour  te  surpass  it. 

Fivid.— Deep  scarlet  with  small  white  eye ;  flowers  Tery 
large  and  finely  formed.  Most  abundant  bloomer.  This  is 
altogether  a  magnificent  bedding  Geranium — quite  a  com- 
panion te  Stella  in  a  different  class.  It  is  grand  in  this 
locality.    Fine  for  pots  also. 

Olendinnhig*s  Scarlet. — ^A  most  extraordinary  Geranium  for 
size  of  truss ;  orange  scarlet  with  horseshoe  leaf.  In  a  dry 
season  this  is  just  like  a  bed  of  scarlet  Hydrangeas,  so  large 
and  bold  are  the  trusses.  Fine  for  back  lines  and  very  large 
beds. 

Bamton  Beauty, — Scarlet  with  large  white  eye.  Eesembles 
Vivid,  but  inferior  te  that  fine  variety. 

Frogmore  Improved, — Does  no  good  here,  though  a  fine 
variety  in  some  localities. 

UUle  Dorid.— Cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  Fine 
scarlet,  very  free  bloomer,  very  dwaxf,  which  makes  it  most 
suitable  for  small  beds,  front  lines,  and  edgings. 

jDeoni.^XJhcrry  colour.  Resembles  Lady  of  Lorrette,  but 
is  a  little  darker.  A  very'fine  pot  variety,  few  better.  Has 
not  been  sufficiently  proved  out-doors  te  form  an  opinion  of 
its  bedding  qualities. 

Herald  0/  Spring.^A  soft  rosy  scarlet ;  large  well-formed 
flowers  and  truss.  Most  excellent  pot  variety,  but  does  not 
bloom  very  freely  planted  out. 

Emperor  of  the  French. — Orange  scarlet ;  very  neat,  com- 
pact grower ;  leaves  beautifully  zoned.    Pine  pot  variety. 

Victor  Emmanuel— ThQ  largest  truss  of  any  of  the  recently 
sent-out  ones.  Bright  scarlet,  and  splendid  in  pots.  Not 
yet  proved  it  planted  out. 
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(Trtomp^  de  Poria. — ^In  the  way  of  Stella,  bat  not  bo  good 
as  that  variety. 

Lord  Pahnereton.  —  A  dwar^  oompact«growmg  Nosegay 
variety,  with  immense  trusses  of  purplish  blooms.  I  have 
not  proved  this  in  beds  yet^  bat  will  do  so  this  season,  and 
have  gpreat  hope  of  its  proving  a  first-class  kind. 

Helen  Lindsay. — ^This  is  a  deep  pink  variety  like  Christine, 
but  much  superior  both  in  colour,  truss,  habit,  and  foliage, 
and  will,  I  have  xk)  doubt,  prove  Hie  best  of  its  class  yet 
out.    In  pots  I  have  seen  nothing  in  its  way  to  approach  ifc» 

Spread  Eagle  and  Merrimae  are  two  varieties  that  I  have 
not  had  so  much  experience  of  as  to  be  able  to  give  an 
opinion  of  them.   They  are  very  pretty  in  pots. 

I  will  now  turn  to  Uie  variegated  section,  among  which 
are  some  varieties  of  great  excellence ;  and  some  of  the  more 
recently  introduced  sorts  are  really  so  pretty  in  pots,  that 
should  they  finil  to  prove  all  that  is  expected  of  them  in 
beds,  they  must  still  be  looked  upon  as  very  desirable  ac- 
quisitions. 

Argus. — ^Flowers  bright  scarlet,  larse  trusses ;  leaves 
^reen  centre,  with  dark  zone  margined  with  pinky  white. 
This,  though  a  free-flowering  variety  and  a  good  grower,  is 
too  dull  in  the  leaf  to  be  efliective. 

Bij<m, — This  is  a  beautiful  and  most  useful  variety,  having 
large  margins  of  sUvery  white  to  the  leaves.  Is  a  vigorous 
grower,  a^  blooms  with  great  profusion,  which  in  con- 
jnnotion  with  a  robust  constitution  renders  it  a  most  useful 
sort.    We  plant  two  thousand  of  this. 

Countess  of  Warunck, — ^This  is  a  good  old  sort,  and  still  a 
favourite.  There  is,  however,  a  dullness  about  the  foliage 
which  makes  it  only  a  second-rate  variety. 

Cloth  of  Oold, — ^This  is  Golden  Cham  mag^nified,  with 
much  larger  and  smoother  leaves,  with  flowera  precisely  like 
Tom  Thumb,  more  vigorous  than  Golden  Chain,  and  having  a 
more  robust  constitution.  In  places  where  Golden  Chain 
does  not  thrive  I  would  recommend  a  trial  of  this.  It  is  in 
all  respects  first-rate. 

Flower  of  Spring, — ^This  is  a  great  fovourite.  It  is  the 
best  variety  I  know  for  growing  as  edgings  to  the  dark- 
zoned  varieties,  as  it  has  a  peculiarly  soft  lovely  appearance 
from  the  flatness  of  the  leaves,  and  their  extra  broad  margin 
of  white.  The  flowers  are  a  iSdght  cerise.  This  is  a  veiy 
fine  bedder. 

Qolden  Vase. — ^Leaves  green,  with  a  dark  zone  ourrounded 
with  a  broad  margin  of  yellow ;  flowers  cherry  red.  This, 
though  lovely,  is  now  completely  eclipsed  by  the  gorgeous 
Mrs.  Pollock. 

Hendersoni.—  Leaves  broadly  margined  with  silvery  white ; 
flowers  blight  scarlet ;  trusses  large,  and  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  habit  is  stiff  and  compact.  I  consider 
this  a  great  improvement  on  Alma  and  Annie,  and  one  of 
the  very  best. 

Meteor. — ^A  very  dwarf  and  compact  grower.  Flowers 
vivid  scadet.  For  edgings  and  small  beds  it  is  good,  and  is 
very  fite  in  pots,  but  not  so  generally  useful  a  variety  as 
Hendersoni. 

Mrs.  Polloch — ^This  is  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
Geranium  yet  out.  If  it  never  flowered  its  foliage  is  so 
lovely  that  it  could  not  fail  to  please ;  but  it  has,  in  con- 
jiaiction  with  fine  foliage,  a  fine  truss  of  scarlet  bloom.  In 
the  leaf  there  are  zones  of  beautiful  bronzy  red,  briglrt 
crimson,  green,  and  gold.  It  is  a  fine,  free  grower,  and 
cannot  faU  to  be  a  plant  that  will  be  generally  and  largely 
grown  both  in  pots  and  beds. 

Queen  of  Queens. — ^This  is  one  of  the  few  gems  recently 
sent  out,  and  is  well  named,  for  it  is  a  queen  among  dwarf 
varieg-ated  Geraniums.  The  leaves  are  margined  with  a 
broad  belt  of  clear  white.  The  habit  is  dwarf  and  dense, 
and  the  amount  of  bloom,  of  the  deepest  scarlet,  it  produces 
is  perfectly  wonderfuL  We  had*  it  planted  out  last  year, 
and  look  lor  great  results  from  it. 

Silver  Chain. — This  is  the  same  as  another  variety  grown 
here  as  Mary  Ann.  The  habit  is  sturdy  and  compact  j 
foliage  beautiful;  blooms  cerise. 

Goldcx  Fleece. — Discarded  as  being  so  much  inferior  to 
Cloth  of  Gold. 

The  Bouovet. — ^Worthless  here. 

Variegated  SteUa,. — This  is  a  sport  from  Beaton's  Crimson 
Stella.  The  foliage  is  splendidly  variegated,  whiter  than 
Bijou.    Blooms,  of  course,  the  same  colour  as  Stella^  in  im- 


meose  trossas.    Both  in  pots  and  plaaitod  out  this  is  a 
glorious  variety,  and  will  add  a  feature  to  flower  gardens* 

Simset. — ^Yery  much  like  Mrs.  Pollock.  1^  bloom  ia  in* 
f^or,  but  the  foliage  is  about  the  same ;  but  it  is  a  moce 
tender  sort.  D.  Thojcsoit* 


SHRUBBY  CALCEOLAEIA. 
(Coneluded  from  page  97.) 

Tix  the  latter  part  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  move  the 
plants  to  their  final  quarters.  It  will  only  be  necessaiy  to 
take  the  soil  out  at  one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  about 
6  inches,  and  then  thrusting  the  spade  under  them  6  inches 
below  the  surface,  the  plants  will  be  raised  with  square 
balls  6  inches  on  the  side.  The  beds  in  which  they  are  to 
be  planted  should  have  been  dug  deeply  daring  the  previous 
autumn,  s^kI  laid  up  rather  roughly  for  the  winte£.  In  the 
spring  following  they  should  be  dug  or  forked^  and  a  few 
inches  of  vegetable  or  fresh  mould  worked  in.  If,  however, 
the  beds  have  been  occupied  with  early-flowering  plants  <yi 
bulbs,  some  fresh  soil  should  be  added,  and  they  should 
then  be  forked  over  and  the  soU  broken.  In  these  beds 
plant  at  1  foot  from  the  outside,  and  allow  the  same  distance 
from  x)lant  to  plant,  arranging  them  in  quincunx  fashion. 
Water  copiously  and  shade  for  a  few  days  if  the  weather  be 
dry  and  hot,  and  gently  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead 
towards  night,  which  will  restore  the  loss  their  leaves  expe- 
rience in  the  day  time,  when  they  have  not  roots  sufficient 
to  collect  nutriment  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  leaves. 
However,  plants  raised  in  this  way  rarely  experience  any 
check  from  transplantation,  for  having  a  multiplicity  oi 
flbres  they  soon  leave  the  ball  and  pass  into  the  new  soU, 
and  do  in  a  week  what  it  takes  plants  from  pots  a  month  to 
accomplish. 

When  the  plants  are  established  in  their  new  quarters^ 
if  yon  are  desirous  to  attain  several  objects  at  onoe,  give  a 
thorough  soaking  with  water,  and  then  cover  the  surlkce  of 
the  beds  with  cocoa-nut  dust,  which  will  prevent  evapoca- 
tion  from  the  soil,  improve  the  appearance  of  the  beds — 
for  red  always  contrasts  well  with  green  foliage — and  by 
autumn  become  a  manure,  which,  if  neatly  forked  in,  will 
be  very  suitable  for  growing  anything  in.  Two  inches  of 
this  covering  will  save  an  immense  amount  of  labour ;  and 
about  an  inch  of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  spread  on  the 
beds  answers  the  same  purpose.  They  bot^  decompose, 
emit  ammonia,  form  humus,  sSbsorb  moisture  because  porooa 
like  a  sponge,  and  keep  the  plants  cool,  from  being  non- 
conductors of  heat.  Alter  this  the  plants  will  need  rege- 
lating occasionally^  trimming  off  irregular  ^nd  gross  growths 
and  spent  blooms,  and  watering  in  dry  weal^er.  All  this 
trouble  to  raise  one  of  King  Croquet's  sul]jects !  Well,  it 
really  is  fatiguing,  but  not  half  so  much  so  to  carry  oat  as 
narrate.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  raising  CalceolAriaa 
for  the  flower  garden.    Of  these  I  will  describe  two. 

Prepare  some  cutting  or  seed-pans  3  or  4  inches  deep, 
allowing  an  inch  of  drainage,  and  then  fiU  with  a  compost 
of  loam  and  leaf  moidd  in  equal  parts,  with  an  admixture 
of  one-sixth  of  silver  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings  as  near 
each  other  as  possible  without  cramming  them  in  so  closely 
that  the  leaves  lie  one  upon  the  other.  In  that  case  they 
would  damp.  Give  a  slight  sprinkling  of  water  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  cutting^,  and  place  in  a  comer  of  the 
greenhouse  which  must  have  the  air  rather  moist  but  not 
wet,  and  'ventilation  must  not  be  given  in  that  part,  nor 
should  the  sun  be  allowed  to  shino  so  powerfully  upon  them 
as  to  cause  them  to  flag.  They  will  strike  in  about  six 
weeks,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  dry  cool  part  of  the 
greenhouse  and  kept  near  the  glass,  giving  them  water  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  them  in  a  healthy  state.  The  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  from  the  middle  of  September  until  the  latter 
part  of  October.  Some  pot  the  cuttings  immediately  after 
they  have  struck,  but  that  is  only  so  much  labour  and  room 
thrown  away.  The  plants  will  keep  just  as  well  in  their 
cutting-pots  until  the  February  or  March  of  next  year, 
when  they  are  to  be  potted  into  48-8ized  pots  in  a  compost 
of  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand.  The  plants  are  to  be  watered  sparingly  until  growth 
commences,  keeping  the  air  closer  and  moister  for  a  few 
days  to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots,  afterwards  they 
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Ave  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root*  givmg  all  tiie 
Mr  possible,  plaemg  tbem  near  the  ghm,  and  ayringing  them 
ocoaaionaUy  in  doll  periods,  and,  morning  and  evening  in 
fine  weather.  The  less  fire  heat  applied  the  less  subject  are 
these  plants  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly,  all  the  heat  required 
being  to  diy  up  damp,  to  cause  a  circulation  of  air,  and  to 
keep  the  temperature  between  35"*  and  45°. 

In  April  the  plants  ^ould  be  potted  into  82-8ized  pots  in 
the  same  compost  as  before,  aad  if  th^  have  been  duly 
attended  to  they  should  be  shifted  into  24's  or  siz-incdi  pots 
by  the  beginning  of  May.  People  complain  of  Calceolarias 
dying  off  and  going  back  after  being  planted  out ;  and  well 
they  may,  when  we  consider  that  for  two  months,  and  ofbener 
for  six,  Uie  roots  have  been  cramped  in  small  pots,  demand- 
ing nothing  short  of  an  inch  of  rainfall  daily  te  supply  their 
wants.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  water  poured  on  the 
stem,  which  is  not  the  proper  treatment  for  softwooded 
plants.  When  such  plants  are  turned  out  they  take  to  the 
situation  very  badly,  they  feel  the  cold  of  the  soil,  the  loss 
of  the  daily  watering,  and  the  spongioles  receive  so  sudden 
a  check  that  they  remain  inactive  for  weeks  if  they  do  not 
altogether  perish;  the  leaves  for  the  greater  part  turn  yellow, 
and  some  plants  die  off  altogether,  canker  having  attacked 
them.  More  deaths  result  Irom  cramping  plants  in  small 
pots  than  from  all  the  diseases  to  which  Calceolarias  are 
liable.  Cramping  is  ii\jurious  to  free  growth,  and  plants 
suljeoted  to  it  rarely  grow  freely  afterwards. 

Another  way  is  to  plunge  some  plants  in  six  or  nine-inch 
pots  quite  up  to  the  rim  in  the  <^>en  border  in  summer,  and 
to  take  them  up  in  the  autumn,  remove  all  roots  that  push 
outside  the  pots,  and  after  washing  the  latter  to  place  them  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  plants  will  grow  freely  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  45»  as  a  minimum,  and  55°  as  a  maximum,  and  by 
Pebmary  they  wlU.  afford  a  number  of  cutting^.  These  are 
to  be  taken  off  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  inserted  in 
pans  or  pots  as  described  before,  and  the  pots  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  covering  them  with  a  bell-glass. 
Shade  from  bright  sun  by  a  paper  or  some  such  covering. 
The  cuttings  wiU  strike  freely  without  bottom  heat — ^in  fact, 
better  without  than  with  it.  Those  who  can  command  the 
moist  atmosphere  of  a  propagating-house  will  not  hesitate 
to  put  the  cuttings  in  there,  and  so  obtain  a  plant  in  a  few 
days.  Any  leaves  affected  with  damp  are  to  be  removed,  as 
they  would,  if  allowed  to  remain,  destroy  the  cutting.  When 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  are  to  be  potted  into  60-sized 
pots,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days  until  fresh  roots  are 
formed,  when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened-off  and 
removed  to  a  light  airy  place  in  a  pit,  &^jne,  or  greenhouse. 
If  there  be  such  a  convenience  as  a  frame,  by  oil  means 
plant  them  in  it,  the  trouble  of  watering  will  be  diminished, 
and  the  certain^  of  their  doing  well  after  planting  out  will 
be  increased  fourfold.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible 
to  do  this,  shift  them  into  32-sized  pots  in  April  and  plant 
out  in  May,  in  cloudy  weather  if  possible. 

2Bd,  For  the  Conservatory  or  €rreenhouae. — Select  in  March 
some  of  the  most  forward  and  best  plants  from  the  autumn- 
struck  cuttings,  and  pot  them  into  24*  s,  assuming  them  to 
have  been  in  32-sized  pots.  Place  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass, 
and  as  the  shoots  g^ow  nip  out  the  leaders  of  the  upper  shoots, 
pegging  the  lowest  down  so  as  to  feather  the  plant  down  to 
the  pot.  A  month  after  this  pot  into  18's,  using  a  compost 
of  loam  from  turves  one  hal^  and  leskf  mould  and  oowdung 
two  years  old,  in  equal  proportions,  the  other  half,  chopping 
the  whole  somewhat  small  with  the  spade,  but  not  sifting  it, 
and  add  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Provide  good 
drainage.  After  potting  give  a  moderat-e  watering ;  place 
the  plants  in  a  pit,  near  the  glass,  syringing  them  lightly 
morri^g  and  evening ;  and  keep  cool,  and  admit  abundance  of 
light  and  air,  without  exposing  them  to  currents  of  air  or  to 
frost.  Fumigate  on  the  first  appearance  of  green  fly,  and  keep 
duly  supplied  with  water  at  the  root.  In  May  tnuisfer  them 
to  12*s,  and  plant  them  out,  or  rather  plunge  the  pots  in  the 
open  border.  Some  of  the  plants,  however,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  frame,  and  attended  to  as  before,  air  being  freely 
given  them,  and  the  irregjular  and  gross  growths  stopped  or 
removed;  these  will  flower  in  July  and  August,  and  will 
make  quite  a  rich  display  in  the  conservatoiy.  If  the  plants 
have  been  kept  cool  and  weU  ventilated  no  sticks  will  be 
neoeosaiy ;  but  if  they  are  required,  put  them  in  so  that  from 
a  casual  observer  they  may  be  hidden  by  the  foliage. 


The  plants  in  the  borders  are  to  be  duly  sup|>lied  with 
water,  and  the  flower-stems  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear. 
In  the  latter  part  of  September  take  the  plants  up,  and 
place  them  in  a  close  frame,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  for 
a  few  days.  When  they  have  recovered  the  check  consequent 
on  taking  up,  pot  into  No.  6-sized  pots,  in  the  compost 
mentioned  before,  securing  perfect  drainage,  and  place  them 
near  the  glass  in  a  cool  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse.  Wart;er 
sparingly  during  the  winter,  and  pick  off  tall  decayed  leaves. 
Peg  down  the  lowest  shoots,  and  regulate  the  others  with 
sticks  if  it  caxmot  be  done  without,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
light  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  plant.  Weak  or  otherwise 
useless  parts  are  to  be  removed.  In  February  shift  into 
No.  4-pots,  and  after  this  sprinkle  with  water  from  a  fine-rosed 
syringe.  Continue  to  peg  down,  and  tie  out  the  shoots  as 
the  plants  advance  in  growth.  By  the  middle  of  April  we 
may  expect  the  appearance  of  the  flower-stems,  and  even 
before  that  time  some  wiU  be  seen,  but  all  straggling  blooms 
are  to  be  nipped  off  prior  to  the  middle  of  April.  After  this, 
water  twice  a-week  with  guano  water,  1  oz.  of  guano  dis- 
solved in  a  gallon  of  soft  water.  By  May  we  shall  have 
plants  little  less  than  3  feet  through,  2  feet  high,  and  when 
well  flowered,  producing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  flower-heads, 
each  of  these  having  nearly  fifty  blooms.  Talk  about 
"nothing  like  Geraniums  for  making  a  show,"  why  one  of 
these  Calceolarias  would  not  be  eclipsed  if  placed  beside 
one  of  the  very  finest  show  Geraniums. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias  are  raised  from  seed  to  obtain  new 
varieties,  they  being  treated  in  the  same  way  as  lately 
described  for  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  only  the  seed  is  sown  in 
the  spring. 

There  is  also  a  new  race  of  Calceolarias  which  have  sprung 
from  a  cross  between  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species. 
They  have  a  half-shrubby  habit,  and  are  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other,  and  for  my  pait  I  think  little  of  them,  for  they  are 
of  bad  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  far  from  being  of  a  good  form. 
They  require  the  same  treatment  as  the  herbaceous  section. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  sorts;  those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  being  the  best  for  bedding  purposes. 
The  others  make  handsome  pot  plants : — 

*Angnstlfoli&  prlobo«aor  A.  superba,  bright  primrose,  dwarf  habit,  and 

excellent  bedder. 
Achbar.  yellow  ground  with  brown  bloteh. 

*AmploxicauliR,  lemon  or  straw  colour ;  only  ndtable  for  large  beds. 
Aorea  floriboDda,  dwarf  and  compaeb  habit,  troases  Urge,  of  a  bright 

orange  yellow  colour.    Makes  a  fine  bed. 
*Canarlen6is,  bright  canary  yellow,  flowers  large,  produced  in  large  com- 
pact headii ;  habit  dwarf  and  compact.    Very  fine. 
•Cloth  of  Gold,  bricht  golden  yellow,  very  dwarf,  compact  tmsses,  and 

very  free  blooming. 
Etna,  crimson  tinted  with  scarlet.    Extra  fine  for  pots,  making  also  a  good 

bed. 
Oem,  orange  brown,  yellow  belt.    Fine  for  pots. 
Comet,  bright  bronxy  crimson.    Best  fOr  pots. 
Kirefly,  intense  orange  soarlet,  habit  dwarf,  flowers  large  bnt  net  of  the 

largest  size,  ftee^blooming. 
MjgniBcent,  large  deep  orange  flowers,  borne  on  short  flower-stalks. 

Dwarf  and  Sense  habit. 
MaKUificent  (old  Tarlety ),  rfdi  erimson,  yeltow  cap.  Large  and  tae flower. 
Magnificent  (Henderson*s),  crimson.    Laige  and  flue.    What  trouble  sneli 

a  similarity  of  n«mes  oaases ! 
Masterpiece,  large,  crimson,  extra  fine;  habit  good,  and  free-blooming. 
•Integrifolia,  small  flowers  in  large  trasses ;  habtt  dwarf,  free-blooming, 

foliage  small. 
Prince  Jjouis  of  Hesse,  rich  crimson,  rery  dwsri;  and  profaae-hloomxBg. 

Flowers  rather  stnall  bnt  Tcry  showy. 
Princess  Alexandra,  rich  orange  bofl;  dwarf  and  ftree-bkxnning.    Qaite  a 

novelty  in  the  way  of  c(4onr. 
•Kentish  Hero,  orange  buff.    Free  and  effective. 
Novelty,  the  fint  bedding  variety  that  can  boast  Of  bting  a  good-shaped 

flower,  straw  colonr,  habit  dwarf  and  compact. 
•Kayi,  a  good  old  dwttrf  early  yellow. 
•Prince  of  Orange,  bright  orange  brown,  fading  to  light  oraage ;  habit  very 

dwarf.    An  immense  bloomer,  therefore  fine  bedder. 
Sparkler,  erimson  brown,  bright  yeltew  cap.    A  verv  handsome  variety. 
•Victor  Emmanuel,  fine  scarlet,  faintly  spotted  with  erimwn,  habit  good. 

Extra  gooil  for  pots  or  beds. 
•Yellow  Oem,  flne  yellow.    Dwarf  and  free. 

•Yellow  Pnnce  of  Orange,  very  bright  yellow,  and  dwarfc    Fine  bedder. 
•Salphorea  splendena,  flne  form,  bright  yellow,  good  habit. 
•Beauty  of  Montreal,  bright  cnmson,  small  flower,  butoffeetlve  for  bedding. 
I^eopard,  straw  yellow,  densely  spotted  with  maroon. 
8ulian,  a  tall  but  fine  crimson. 

Lord  Clvde,  cUret,  quite  a  novel  colour.    Dwarf  and  eotnpaet. 
Sonset,  yellow,  blotched  and  spotted  with  brown.    Very  shOwy. 

G.  Abbey. 


Mussett's  Apparatus. — A,  L,  C.  would  be  obliged  if  any 
one  could  give  her,  from  his  own  experience,  some  inf<»ma- 
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TEAPS  FOB  MICK. 

I  ix  rather  BOiprieed  that  Mr.  Bobaon  reoomniendB  the 

Sgure-4  tr^  as  the  best  tr^  t<xt  mice.    It  ie  very  good  no 

doubt,  but  the  Iftbonr  of  resetting  it  (iter  each  capture  ia 


considerftble,  wbereM  the  old  Deroiuhire  plan,  which  we 
adopt  and  which  U  by  &r  tbe  beet  I  have  ever  teen,  tequiies 
but  little  attention.  After  we  have  sown  our  Feaa,  two  or 
three  10  or  12-inch  Sower  potawiththebottotoB  well  stopped 
with  clay,  or  better  atill  made  without  holes,  are  plnnged 
between  the  rows^  flUed  half  AiU  ot  water,  and  well  greuad 
inmde  about  2  Ti  .In  this  way  I  often 

coteh  a  dozen  in  he  least  trouble,  except 

adding  freeh  gre  is  eaten  aw^.— Jaxib 

E&SBIH,  OardMM,  ^-^^.r  _.win  »wporf,  Hon, 


FUTTEHIDGE  BUET. 
(Coniinutdfiinnpagt  116.) 

'  Tea  position  of  the  aveDne  of  beds  ^mll  be  seen  from  the  I  soon  as  shown.  The  walk  oppotite  the  beds  is  flanked  with 
outline  plan,  page  114,  only  the  avenue  is  stnught  for  more  vases.  The  grass  between  the  beds  is  more  than  20  fbet 
than  half  its  length  at  the|[essti  end,  instead  of  being  bent  so  |  wide. 


,«s  "  ,-!:'. ". ; 
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We  now  give  this  bed-avonne  m 
twentj-foui  beds  on  each  side,  twel 
The  large  are  fally  10  feet  in  di 
ones  are  from  S  to  6  f^t  in  di 
planted  in  the  pyramidal  style.  T 
raised,  but  the  height  in  the  cen 
taller  and  larger  plants  being  n 
height  of  the  pyraiuids  &om  the  ; 
or  more  feet,  the  lowest  pyramids 
tallest  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue, 
planted  alike.  Most  of  them  hs 
quite  distinct,  and  yet  close  to  ee 
different  kinds  of  verbonsa.  Lob 
been  used  as  ground  colour, 
break  should  occur,  it  would  t 
these  things.  These  flne  pyramid 
the  more  level  planting  in  other  pi 

Beginning  at  the  west  end  nei 
Hoses  over  Uiem,  the  following  '"  ^ 
ing,  the  plants  fliat  named  Mmg 
beds,  and  the  last  named  the  edgi: 
small  circle,  and  the  second  and  Ou 


1,  Whlu  Fuduii,  Bonli  d*  Fa' 
Otunluu,  Ooldeo  Cbnin  dllU 
Ladj  PlTikoath  ditto,  wtth  ■  r« 
ftm  of  Vlrilotod  AljaniB 
V«7ilek. 


Uils  Un.  Bootti  (Tlsh^lBtAfd),  I 


I,  BrBfisnuts  KnlRh^  M*l>  fH- 
gtat,  Agtntnm,  CMnaiilacb 
>mplnilcHilti,Cmlc«l«teADn* 
Ombiuida,  mi  Una  Lobelu. 

,  Boh  Ballsde  Florgnos.  old  HreoK 
mlaititod  Tarbnu,  ud  C«i»- 


',  Lirts  Fink  GorwilDm,  CcriM 
Unlqna  ditto,  Flmrer  or  lbs  Du 
dlBo,  ud  Tatlwni  HuiattU. 

I  Crlmion  UniquQ  Oeruiliiiu,  ud 
Oaunl*  gplcDdani. 

,  FiuWft  Bulu'a  aiorr,  mirpli 
FSBtitsawiu,  porpla  CiImo- 
Iitii,  PriDw  of  Onors  Cilno- 
iMla,  AniM  Oorlbandi  ditto, 
ud  Ttrlwoii  pulchBlliu 

,  Ausls  (flu  iDllig*],  Hiorudj* 


Wlow  Oannlonu  uid  pocpiiif 


1,  LobcUn    LlBlon,    cd|*d    with 
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JOUKNAL  OF  HOETICUI/rUBB  AOT>  COTTAGE  GAEDENEE. 


C  Bfsroh  1,  isti. 


A  BOEDEE  EATD. 


I SHOTTLD  like  now  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject 
of  planting  flower-beds  and  borders,  noticing  the  difTerent 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed  in  this  Journal,  and  giving 
my  own  views  upon  this  very  interesting  subject.  I  would 
approach  this  discussion  in  the  best  possible  spirit,  sad:  if 
the  knight  (Church  miliiant,  for  once  and  once  only)  umat 
tilt,  I  would  wish  him  to  enter  the  lists  mounted  on  tbttt 
worthy  steed,  "good  nature,"  and  having  at  his  flide  u 
sword  of  good  iemper.  As  our  worthy  commander-in-tiiief 
has  it,  "Touch  the  shield  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  lance 
merely,"  for  it  would  give  me,  as  it  would  give  him,  pain,  if 
it  were  touched  with  the  sharp  end,  indicative  of  mortal 
combat.  My  aim  ic  far  other  than  sharp  writing  or  fault- 
finding. I  will  not  thrust  sore  at  my  adversaries,  or  rather 
and  far  better,  friends  who  take  other  views.  None  -shall 
stand  over  the  corpse  of  one,  and  moralising  sigr— 

««Al«i!  the  pity. 
Here  Ues  F.  Ohltty." 

Nor  wiU  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  telegraph  to  ther^hrti— 

of  another — 

"  Hatte  and  tee. 
Thomson  dee  (D.)." 

In  spite  of  onr  little  differences,  there  is  a  great  oneness 
among  us  as  writers  in  this  Journal:  who  can  doubt  it? 
Thus  we  all  love  flowers,  and  we  all  wish  to  uphold  the 
character  of  this  periodical  for  gentlemanliness.  We  chiefly 
differ  as  to  the  way  of  making  the  best  of  our  favourites — 
whether  in  this  way  or  l^at  way  they  look  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  or  at  most  we  differ  as  to  our  love  of  one  dass 
of  plants,  or  whether  our  hearts  take  in  all  kinds. 

I  was  reading  the  other  evening,  Mr.  D.  Thomson's  plea- 
sant paper  entitled  "  The  Flower  Garden  "  (January  26th, 
page  70),  and  having  done  so,  I  next  turned  to  my  own 
little  jottings  on  the  bedding  and  border  subject.  Upon  re- 
reading "  King  Croquet,"  and  "  Give  us  Back  our  Flower 
Borders,"  I  see  that  amid  a  good  deal  of  harmless  baater 
(I  love  a  timely  joke),  I  took  this  position,  that  .in  small 
gardens  it  would  be  better  not  to  fritter  away  a  whole  lawn 
in  beds;  still  less  was  it  desirable  that  the  borders  should, 
as  is  often  the  case,  be  wholly  filled  with  bedding  plants, 
all  others  having  been  given  up— actually,  as  I  have  known 
them  to  be,  harrowed  off  to  the  rubbish-heap.  I  then  in- 
stanced a  properly  (so  I  thought,  and  still  in  a  great  degree 
think)  planted  border,  and  sure  I  am  that  a  well-arranged 
mixed  border  is  very  interesting.  I  owned  my  ^eat  ad- 
miration of  bidding  plants  in  their  proper  places.  I  noticed 
the  charming  regularity  and  dehghtftil  order,  extending 
over  the  whole  year,  of  the  blooming  of  border  plants,  some 
at  one  time,  some  at  another,  quoting  a  portion  of  Thom- 
son's "Spring,"  in  proof;  other  feelings  also  coming  into 
play,  association  with  friends  absent  or  departed,  and  per- 
manency, hence  love,  of  each  plant.  To  talk  of  the  trouble 
of  keeping,  and  room  required  for  bedders,  I  know  gar- 
deners who  are  "bothered"  for  want  of  room.  I  still  agree 
with  what  I  wrote  last  autumn,  but  perhaps  would  add. 
Give  us  back  the  best  of  our  old  border  plants. 

But  my  scientific  gardening  frdends,  workers  of  hand  and 
head,  I  presume  not  to  your  professional  knowledge  or  skill, 
but  I  stand  before  you  as  a  representative  of  that  large 
class  who  love  a  garden,  understcoiding,  to  a  degree  at  least, 
flowers,  and  mixing  a  good  deal  with  the  employers  of  gar- 
deners. As  the  representative  of  this  class,  I  would  also  be 
the  interpreter  of  their  feelings.  Now,  I  have  seen  during 
the  last  few  years  what  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  be  forced 
to  see — a  falling-off  in  the  love  of  their  gardens  in  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  bedding  system,  at  first  a  charming  surprise — noveHieB' 
always  charm — ^and  being  very  beaati^  for  some  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  is  now  known,  and  its  repetition 
yvar  after  year  is  possibly  wearisome.  A  wet  or  bad  oeaaon 
has,  I  do  believe,  made  people  grow  almost  indiiEeveat.  The 
love  of  Roses,  in  which  there  is  novelty  if  not  pnn^rets,  has. 
increased,  while  the  love  of  bedding  plants  haa  duniniahed. 
The  yawning  observation,  "  The  Geraniums  are  not  so  good 
this  year,"  answered  by,  "  Ah !  indeed,  well  very  much  the 
same  I  fancied."  Indifference,  indifference,  for  long  ago  all 
rapture  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  reviewer  of  Mr,  Fleming's  book  (page  39,  January 


12th,  1864),  has  thus  put  the  case  very  fairly.  "  There  are 
two  growing  feelings  as  resp€Cts  flower  gcurdening  of  the 
present  day : — ^First,  that  the  tlirofi^ing  the  whole  strengtii 
of  ornament  into  the  summer  and  avitumn  months  has  been 
robbing  the  other  months  of  their  due  attention;  and, 
second^,  a.  yeamiag^taine  io^amwti^lDmmade  of  the  old  herb- 
Aoeous  plants  that  jv«is«%iidd3!€ii.fldliiitliri  sight  to  make  way 
for  their,  perhaps,  {9i0f«rttet  -mat  *te9«eweautiful  rivals."  I 
think,  too,  the  Joeddiog  system,  jHn&^and  simple,  would 


Berer  ]>aveh«U  on  its  '^iy/rmcbalSogm,  for  bo  Ioii|r  a  time, 
but  ioar^e:Sacit  tltat Voiding  pkntts  anw  in  perfection  when 
our  Peers  and M.F.'8i!6taBa to thdretmitry  residences;  and 
Sxi^lish  people  are -sn^i  imitators,  iliat  what  Lords  and 
M.P.'s  do  must  be  the  thing  for  Squire. £tayathome.  Parson 
Fixture,  Br.  Gflfijnot,iaini  even  for  Mr.  Hoggins  the  retired 
grooer,  not  coRoamesiiMtg  that  all  these  worthy  people  are 
brought  fooe  .to  &Qe  irith  their  gardens  from  January  Ist 
to  Deoember^lst. 

Again :  J  wotidd  miq^ intensely  beoAztifrd  as  beds  are — ^many 
SL^tJae  imve  l^guatd  upon  them,  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  aad  erven  there  thought  them  very  gems  of  the 
earth,  rising  from'.lhe  close^^haven  lawn,  catching  and 
gladdening  the  «ye  with  their  beauty — stiU,  gay  colour  is 
not  the  oiuy  object  in  gardens.  The  uncivilised  negro  girl 
delights  tin  a  red  cotton  handkerchief;  the  English  lady 
asks  for  something  less  gaudy  and  more  refin^  for  her 
head- coveting.  Nature  even  in  South  America  does  not,  as 
we  might  imagine,  dazzle  the  eye ;  but  then  we  ask  for 
more  ihan  colour,  we  ask  for  perfume.  Great  as  is  the 
gain  to  the  gardener,  by.  having  peiformed  for  many  years 
work  of  hand  and  head,  yet  there  is  always  a  danger  in  a 
mere  professional  view,  and  all  have  their  prejudices ;  some 
have  trade  considerations  as  well.  If  a  sudden  decrease  in 
demand  of  bedding  plants  come  on  this  year,  what  would 
the  nuraerym^i  say  ?  With  all  respect  for  the  professional 
man,  I  like  also  an  opinion  from  anqther  stand-point.  I 
cannot  for  one  moment  allow  that  it  is  a  gain  to  gaze  upon 
mould  for  some  months ;  no  sense  of  dreariness  may  be 
caused,  indeed^  by  the  approach  of  night,  but  a  garden 
should  be  a  perpetual  day,  a  day  to  gladden  at  all  times.  It 
is  the  g^ardener's  highest  triumph,  by  a  perpetuity  of  bloom, 
to  have  a  perpetuiu  summer.  He  muirb  cruise  against  the 
seasons,  must  fight  a  stout  battle  against  Nature,  and  en- 
deavour to  banish  all  seasons,  save  spring  and  summer,  and 
never  rest  until  he  can  present  flowers  to  the  eye  every  day 
of  every  year. 

I  hold  that  it  would  be  a  noble  feat  if  the  writers  of  thia 
Journal,  the  haiu^-and-head  men,  and  we,  extra-professionals^ 
who  merely  pursue  gardening  as  a  source  of  gratification 
and  pleasure,  could  inaug^urate  a  new  style  of  plaoiting  for 
parts  of  the  garden.  Progress  is  always  needed,  sameness 
palls  the  taste.  I  grieve  to  find  that  neither  mistress  nor 
young  ladies  show  any  compunction  at  sweeping  away  whole 
lawnsful  of  beds  to  make  room  for  King  Croquet,  as  they 
would  have  done  seven  years  ago ;  but  they  have  found  the 
bedding  plants  give  them  less  and  less  pleasure,  so  they 
part  from  them  without  pain.  In  Scotland  the  servants 
used  to  baxgain  that  they  should  not  have  even  s^mon 
more  Hian  £ur  days  a-week.  Sameness  must  tire.  What 
I  would  say  in  regard  to  beds  k  this — on  most  lawns 
there  will  be  fewer,  let  them  be  all  the  better,  greater  care, 
if  possible,  taken  wit^  them.  They  will  be  a  cluster  «f 
glowing  gems,  a  brilliant  picture  toned  down  by  the  greater 
space  of  lawn:. hence  they  will  be  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

As  to  the  borders,  I  grasp  heartily  at  the  idea  conveyed 
in  the  expression,  "  It  would  be  better  to  modify  the  old 
style,  and  adapt  it  to  the  times  in  which  we  live."  Gar- 
deners do  your  best,  you  know  the  habits  of  all  plants; 
gentlemen  can  point  out  the  want,  it  is  for  gardeners  to 
sonply  it.  Sooaetiiing  new  in  the  way  of  plating  would 
m^e  a  reputatioii. 

If  the  best  plants  were  cdlled  firom  the  old  border  va- 
xieties,  and  new  ones  ad^ed,  the  sight  of  old  friends  would 
be  greeted  warmly;  and  new  friends,  of  some  people,  are 
always  welcomed,  and  both  together  would  be  solid  "plea- 
sant company." 

Lastly,  I  would  hope  that  no  kind  of  plants  wpl  be  per- 
mitted to  become  ei^inct,  or  so  rare  as  to  have  to  be  im- 
ported. It  is  surely  a  monstrous  thing  to  cease  to  cultivate 
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any  flower.  The  adyance  made  ia  sprixig  g^ardening  is  a 
wboleeome  sign*  and  brings  prominently  beflm  us  some  old 
fitTourites. 

I  now  take  leaFe  of  ihia  snlject,  and  beg  to  shake  hands, 
in  iTpe,  with  my  fri^nda  who  have  taken  a  different  riew  to 
m^^  own»  uid  some  fixture  day  I  hope  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  legitimate  connection  between  sentiment  and 
itowen. — ^WtLTSHiBB  BncTOB. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  PAST  SJLiSON. 

BKDmJSQ  aSBAIfflUMS. 

Tbx  taste  for  "  bedding-ont  '*  plants  has  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  attention  being  paid  to  the  culture  and  increase  of 
Scariet  Geraniums,  as  they  are  oalled,  although  white  and 
•pbak  flowers  come  under  tiiat  head  now-a^ys.  Many 
hyfaridisers  hare  engaged  in  supplying  the  demand ;  and  so 
easily  are  they  seeded  that  the  number  of  sorts  is  legion; 
while  the  difficulty  has  been  made  greater  of  growing  a  good 
selection,  from  the  £eu^  of  the  same  sort  having  b^n  sent 
out  midec  different  names,  or,  what  is  just  as  lu^y,  it  has 
been  obtained  in  different  places  at  the  same  time.  In 
giving,  then,  a  few  notes  as  to  those  which  more  especially 
came  under  my  own  notice  last  season,  I  shall  state  my  own 
opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  sorto  for  general  growth. 
I  have  seen  a  parterre  fozmed  entirely  of  Geraniums  of 
various  kinds  and  colours ;  and  although  this  may  be  perhaps 
a  questionable  matter,  yet  where  so  many  tastes  have  to^ 
be  considered,  the  greater  the  variety  to  choose  from  the 
greater  the  utility,  though  this  will  be  considerably  hin- 
dered by  a  too  great  similarity.  It  may.  be  said  that  in 
tdiese  notes  I  am  a  little  too  late,  that  we  want  reliable  in- 
formation  as  to  the  kinds  coming  out  and  not  as  to  those  that 
ore  past.  I  do  not  think  so,  for  it  is  impossible  to  g^ve 
reUfluble  information  on  untried  flowers.  Look  at  the  great 
Snowball-White  Tom  Thumb  controversy,  for  a  proof  of 
this.  When  the  plants  come  before  ihe  general  public  they 
wUl  be  able  to  judge  as  to  their  merits.  I  may,  perhaps, 
hene  add  tiiat  I  saw  in  Paris  last  year  what  seemed  to  me 
a  very  superior  white — Madame  Barillet,  to  be  let  out,  I 
believe,  this  spring  by  Bougi^re-Chauvi^re ;  and  I  think, 
too,  that  the  multitude  buy  not  the  very  newest  but  those 
whkh  ha^e  come  down  a  Uttle  in  price,  so  as  to  be  more 
wittun  their  reach. 

I  received  last  year  a  goodly  supply  from  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of  the  Wellington  Nursery,  and  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea ; 
and  my  own  opinion  of  them  was  seconded  and  thirded  by 
my  friend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Banks  and  his  gardener. 
Thus  did  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  tolerably  fair  de- 
cinon  concerning  them.  Of  the  others  which  came  out  last 
year  I  cannot  pronounce,  having  only  seen  them'  in  other 
peaces. 

ME8SR&    £.    O.  HBNDER80N    ft    SON. 
VABIXGATED-LBAVZD  VABIXTIES. 

Iftf.  PoUock, — Oh,  this  is  two  years  old!  Yes,  but  its 
prioe  has  been  so  high  as  to  virtually  exchide  it  from  growth ; 
while  last  season  it  came  out  at  a  lower  price  and  many 
grew  it.  Having  now  tried  it  for  two  years  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  advising  all  who  have  a  garden  to  grow  it.  It  has 
done  well  with  me  both  in  wet  and  cold  summers,  and  is  a 
very  attractive-foliaged  plant. 

Goldfinch, — Something  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  good 
or  vigorous  in  habit.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  too  much  of 
the  Mrs.  Milford  blood  in  it,  and  the  foliage  has  not  the 
brightness  which  characterises  some  of  this  section. 

KeiiUworth. — ^A  very  dwarf  silver  tricoloured  variety.  The 
flowers  are  scarlet,  and  the  habit  distinct. 

Bosetie. — ^I'Ms  has  pretty  pink  flowers.  The  pink  marking 
in  the  leaves  only  shows  in  a  young  state.  It  is  dwarf  in 
habit,  and  suitable  for  vases. 

The  Empress. — Another  dwarf  variety.  One  can  hardly 
say  it  has  tricoloured  foliage,  as  it  is  only  in  its  young  state 
that  it  has  that  character ;  and  all  these  silver  tricoloured- 
foliaged  varieties  are  more  suitable  for  in-door  cultivation 
than  for  beds. 

PLAIK-FOlilAOED  VABIETISS. 

Ossian. — ^This  is  one  of  the  last,  and  to  my  mind  the  best 
of  poor  Donald  Beaton's  seedlings.  He  seems  to  have  sue- 
eeeaed  in  throwing  the  tint  of  some  of  the  Nosegays  into 


Punch,  and  thus  to  have  obtained  this  plant.  Its  habit  is 
similar  to  that  variety,  bat  not  so  tall.  The  colour  is  orange 
scarlet  with  a  decided  shade  of  purple  in  it,  very  similar  to 
the  old  Pelargonium  known  years  and  years  ago  as  Dennis's 
Perfection.  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  be  disappointed  in 
growing  this  flower  on  my  poor  recommendation.  It  is  the 
most  distinct  of  its  class  that  I  have  seen  of  late. 

Sir  WiUiam  Wallace. — ^Eosy  ceiise  colour.  Habit  good, 
but  no  veiy  great  advance  on  kinds  of  the  same  shade  of 
colour. 

Madame  Sudersdorff,  —This  is  one  of  those  new  French  va- 
rieties in  the  style  of  Francois  Desbois  and  Henri  de  Beaudot, 
in  which  the  flowers  are  a  bright  salmon  margined  with 
white.  Habit  of  growth  good  and  not  too  vigorous;  nor 
are  the  flowers,  as  might  have  been  feaied,  easily  affected 
by  rain.  It  stood  well  in  my  little  garden,  and  was  much 
admired. 

Diadem. — Another  somewhat  similar  variety.  Dark  zone 
leaf;  the  colour  somewhat  lighter  than  the  previous  one, 
but  very  good. 

HB.  W.  BULL. 

Mr.  Bull  is  so  well  known  as  a  caterer  of  novelties*,  that 
we  expect  to  find  him  entering  the  lists  for  all  sorts  of  things, 
from  the  newest  Orchids  down  to  tfa^  latest  Antirrhinums ; 
and  so  in  this  department  of  scarlet  Geraniums  we  must 
e^>ect  that  he  would  be  a  competitor.  He  had  selected 
fix>m  many  thousand  seedlings  (so  he  tdid  me)  the  varieties 
pent  out  last  year,  some  of  them  being  very  meritorious ; 
and  I  am  therefore  not  unprepared  to  find  him  stating  tiiat 
he  has  now  a  set  far  in  advance  of  any  that  he  has  before 
sent  out,  and  some  of  them  novel  in  colour.  I  have,  how- 
ever, only  to  do  with  those  which  I  have  seen ;  and  must 
again  repeat  that  the  opinions  are  not  merely  what  I  have 
thought  of  them,  but  of  other  good  judges  also  who  have  seen 
th^n  growing  in  my  garden. 

Vitiior. — Bright  salmon  rose ;  pip  large ;  truss  well  formed. 
A  good  variety,  of  free-fioweiing  and  tolerably  dwarf  habit. 

Caroline. — ^Like  Herald  of  Springs  and  no  improvement 
on  it. 

Alfred — ^A  very  bright  searlet.  Free-flowering  in  habit. 
Foliage  good. 

Commissioner, — A  good  bright  scarlet  flower,  of  good  form 
and  substance.  Dw^  in  habit  and  free  in  flowering.  Likely 
to  be  a  desirable  sort. 

Nora. — ^Not  free  enough  in  flowering  to  be  of  any  use^ 

PersiaTL, — ^The  same  may  be  said  of  this. 

Editor. — ^Very  fi-ee;  bright  scarlet  flower;  foliage  quite 
plain.    A  good  variety. 

CoraL — Plain  foliage;  truss  very  large  and  fall,  bright 
scarlet ;  pips  round  and  of  good  substanoe.  Altogether  an 
excellent  variety. 

Fairy. — ^I'oo  light. 

Softness.. — ^Washy.  • 

Climax. — ^Very  free-flowering,  light  scariet,  and  in  oth^ 
respects  desirable. 

Rosamond. — Salmon-coloured  flowers*  Dwaxf  in  habit,  and 
free-flowering. 

Enchantress. — Salmon ;  large,  weU-formed  pip ;  truss  large 
also;  foliage  with  a  very  beautifrildark  horseshoe.  A  desir- 
able variety,  in  foct  better  than  any  I  have  seen  in  the 
same  style. 

Bonnie  Jhmdee, — ^Veiy  dark  salmon  ;  foliage  good,  and 
truss  large. 

Viceroy. — Too  gross  in  habit  and  too  scanty  in  flowering 
to  be  of  any  use. 

There  may  have  been  others  sent  out  by  other  growers  as 
good  as  these ;  but  as  I  have  not  seen  them  I  cannot  ventiu^ 
to  give  an  opinion.  And  now  let  me  add  the  names  of  those 
whidh  I  consider  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  I  have 
marked  with  an  asterisk  those  best  suited  for  bedding 
purposes. 


•Herald  of  Spring. 

•M.  Martia. 

^Perfeoiion  (called  also 
Attraction,  Bou^e  de 
Feu,  and  Crystal  Pa- 
laae  Scarlet). 

•Pinch. 

•Christine. 

-D.,  Deal. 


•Diadem. 

•Madame  Radendorff. 

Paul  PAbbe. 

Prince  of  Hesse. 
•Madume  Yaucher. 

Ronette. 
•Cloth  of  Gold. 
♦i-lower  01  Spring, 

•131J0U. 


*Qoldcn  Chain. 
•Jane. 

•Mrs.  Pollock. 
•Hotel  de  Clony. 

Pectinata. 

Countess. 
•Diadem. 
•Commissioner. 
•£nchantiess. 
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WOKK  POE  THB  WEEK. 


lOTCXBN  GABDBK* 

Shoitld  the  weather  prove  fi2ie>  and  the  ground  be  ioxmd 
in  a  condition  Btdtable  for  sowing  (v^hen  it  onimbles  beneath 
the  tread  it  may  be  said  to  be  so),  the  following  principal 
sowings  may  be  made :  Beans  (Broad),  when  sowing  these 
and  Peas,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  their  being  attacked  by  the 
wireworm,  it  is  an  excellent  plan,  after  they  are  sown  in 
drills,  and  previous  to  covering  them  in,  to  water  them  well 
with  spirits  of  tar  dilated  wil^  water,  in  the  prop<^ion  of 
one  pint  to  six  gallons  of  water.    It  is  also  found  that  mice 
do  not  take  to  them  so  readily  when  they  are  thus  treated. 
Advancing  crops  of  the  same  to  have  more  earth  drawn 
to  them,  and  some  branches  of  spruce  fir  or  otiier  such 
sheltering  matcfrial  stuck  in  on  the  windward  side.    Borecole, 
make  small  sowings  of  this,  and  also  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Carrots,  Sow ;  the  most  profitable  for  small  families  are  the 
Scar^  Short  Horn,  and  t&e  Short  Orange  or  Intermediate. 
A  few  of  the  Long  Bed  may  be  added,  as  they  keep  some- 
what better.    Cavlifiowers,  prepare  a  sheltered  border  for 
sowing  a  small  crop.    Leeks,  sow  for  a  main  crop  in  the  open 
ground,  but  to  have  them  fine  they  should  be  sown  tmder 
glass  in  a  little  heat,  and  afterwards  pricked  out.    Oi\i(ms, 
sow  the  main  cn^s;  the  most  useful  kinds  for  general  use 
are  the  White  Spanish  or  Portugal,  Stnuburgh,  or  White 
Globe,  with  a  few  of  James's  Keeping  for  late  use.    Under- 
ground Onions,  as  recommended  to  be  planted  some  time 
ago,  are  usefUl  fbr  affording  bulbs  till  the  general  crop  is 
ready,  and  the  true  Silver-(Sdn  for  pickling.    The  autumn- 
sown  plants  to  be  transferred  to  a  warm,  rich  border  to  ftir- 
nish  an  early  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  a  few  of  the 
smallest  bulbs  of  last  year  Ibr  the  same  purpose.    Parsnips^ 
sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart  lor  a  main  crop.    Bhvharh^  protect 
the  crowns  bypladng  straw  over  them.    Bpina/ch,  sow  a  f&w 
more  rows.    Winter  Spinach  and  Parsley  will  be  much  im- 
proved by  a  dressing  of  soot  on  the  first  wet  day.    Sect-kale, 
the  crowns  in  the  open  ground  should  be  earthed  up  to 
blanch.    When  the  soil  is  sandy  and  light,  it  may  serve, 
but  should  be  broken  fine  before  placing  over  the  crowns, 
that  iSke  heads  may  not  grow  crooked.     On  heavy  soils  old 
tan,  decayed  leaves,  or  co^  ashes  may  be  used  for  blanching. 

FLOWER  ^ABDEK. 

Mowing  and  dressing  lawns  will  soon  require  attention. 
Lawns  or  portions  of  them  having  a  hungry,  sandy  soil,  and 
liable  in  the  simimer  to  bum,  should  have  a  slight  dres&ing 
of  some  kind  eveiy  spring ;  even  common  soil  will  benefit 
them,  as  it  induces  another  tier,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
term,  of  surface  roots,  of  course  increasing  their  number. 
However,  a  dressing  of  marly  or  clayey  soil  in  a  highly 
pulverised  state  would  obviate  the  tendency  to  biim.  Su- 
perfiuous  suckers  of  Boses,  Lilacs,  &c.,  may  be  removed  and 
planted  out  for  successional  stoc^,  and  the  old  stools  of 
Boses  well  top-dressed.*  All  trained  trees  and  plants  should 
receive  attention.  March  winds  are  often  destructive  when 
the  precaution  of  renewing  old  stakes  and  strings  rotted  by 
the  damps  of  winter  is  neglected.  A  pretty  fiorsd  effect  may 
be  obtained  at  an  early  season  with  Narcissus,  Hyacinths, 
and  Heartsease,  which  may  be  planted  for  the  purpose  now. 
Anemones,  and  the  single  Wallflowers,  last  summer's  seed- 
lings, will  shortly  bloom ;  and  in  laige  masses,  as  in  the 
Green  and  other  parks  around  London,  the  perfume  is 
agreeable,  and  the  effect  delightful.  Plant  Lily  of  the 
Valley  where  requisite.  Get  out  Carnations,  Pinks,  Picotees, 
Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Lychnis,  Aqmlegias,  &c. 
Sow  Wind  Anemones  for  autumn-flowering,  and  attend 
carefully  to  the  sowing  of  hardy  annuals,  placing  inverted 
pots  over  them  where  liable  to  be  iigured.  Do  not  forget 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas. 


ing  the  earth  as  soon  as  it  is  performed.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  this  will  save  much  hand-picking  by- 
and-by. 

OBKENHOUSE  AKP  COKSBBYATOBY. 

The  weather  having  become  milder,  fire  heat  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants,  unless  the 
night  temperature  fall  below  36^.  At  this  time,  however, 
and  f<»r  a  few  weeks  to  come,  let  the  necessary  waterings 
and  cleaning  be  done  sufficiently  early  in  the  day  for  the 
air  of  the  house  to  become  sufficiently  dry  before  evening, 
when  less  danger  will  arise  to  the  plants  by  a  low  niffht 
temperature  than  when  they  are  exposed  to  it  surrounded 
with  a  damp  atmosphere.  Pelargoniums,  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias, and  similiur  plants  of  soft  growth,  to  be  kept  in  a 
night  temperature  of  45®,  which  may  be  increased  a  few 
degrees  if  the  plants  are  wanted  to  bloom  early.  Keep  them 
near  the  glass  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to  ad^t  the 
light  fireely  to  their  lower  leaves,  which  otherwise  will  torn 
sickly  and  fall  off.  The  CamelUae  intended  for  blooming 
late  in  the  autumn  should  now  be  forced  into  wood,  under  a 
temperature  of  60*'  to  65®.  Shade  is  necessary  while  making 
their  young  wood.  Those  exhausted  with  flowering  to  be 
cut  back  and  removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse  for  about  three 
weeks.  The  same  practice  w^  do  for  the  Indian  Azaleas. 
If  forced  into  wood  now  they  will  bloom  in  the  coarse  c€ 
November  and  December.  Heaths  may  now  be  shifted,  use 
abundance  of  drainage  and  sandy  heath  soil  Aill  of  fibres. 
The  ball  must  be  thoroughly  moist  befbre  shifting,  for  if 
perfectly  dry  no  after-watering  can  bring  it  right.  Pot 
Cape  or  other  bulbs  as  soon  as  Uie  foliage  is  getting  strong, 
chiefiy  in  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Take  a  portion  of  the 
Epacrises  into  a  gentle  heat  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
blooming.  By  stiuting  them  into  growth  about  this  time 
and  having  their  wood  ripened  early,  they  will  be  in  ftdl 
blossom  in  November,  at  whic^  season  their  fiowers  retain 
their  beauty  much  longer  than  after  the  sun  becomes  power- 
ful in  the  spring.  Proceed  as  diligently  as  possible  wjth  the 
repotting  of  such  of  the  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  as 
require  it,  so  as  to  afford  them  time  to  make  a  Yigoroua 
growth.  Be  carefol,  however,  before  potting  to  have  ilie  ball 
in  a  nice  moist  state,  and  avoid  giving  large  shifts  to  weakly 
growers. 

STOVE  AND   POBCXNO-PIT. 

See  that  the  plants  in  these  structures  sustain  no  check* 
Increase  the  temperature  gradually,  a  degree  or  two  every 
week,  and  take  care  to  shut-up  wit^  l(f  or  15^  of  sun  heat 
on  dear  days.  Keep  a  moist  growing  atmosphere,  and 
look  weU  to  the  watering  and  iM>tting  of  such  plants  as 
require  it. 

PITS  AND  FBAXSS. 

One  of  these  structures  may  be  prepared  with  ashes  fbr 
the  reception  of  the  thinnings  of  the  g^enhonse.  Many  of 
the  hardwooded  plants  may  be  remov^  here  and  matted-up 
at  night.  This  will  make  way  for  the  increasing  size  and 
number  of  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  Fuchsias,  &c.  Con- 
tinue sowing  tender  annuals  in  heat.  Pot  struck  cuttings, 
and  exclude  cold  winds.  W.  Kxank. 


PBUIT  OABDBK. 

We  must  now  begin  to  look  for  the  opening  blossom, 
and  be  ready  on  the  first  emergenpy  to  afford  protection ; 
Haythom's  hexagon  netting,  stout  straw  ropes  stretched 
upon  poles,  or  branches  of  spruce  fir  8  or  10  feet  long,  the 
largest  end  being  fastened  to  the  coping  of  the  wall,  are 
amongst  the  avaUable  materials  for  the  purpose.  For  the 
destruction  of  the  larva  of  the  caterpillar  which  was  so  in- 
jurious to  the  Currant  and  Ooosebeny  trees  last  season,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  rake  away  the  earth  £rom  their  stems,  and  i 
to  dress  them  with  quicklime,  soot,  and  wood  ashes,  return- ' 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHKN  OARDSK. 

Work  much  the  same  as  last  week.  Finished  raking  tree 
leaves,  turned  up  and  reversed  the  ridges  of  ground  pre- 
viously ridged  up,  and  took  up  several  beds  of  Celery,  lift- 
ing the  plants  with  a  ball,  and  placing  them  closely  together 
in  an  open  shed,  with  old  Mushroom-dung  and  earth 
between  the  plants,  as  high  up  as  they  were  previously 
blanched,  i^r  giving  a  littie  water  at  the  roots.  By  this 
means  the  Celery  w^  occupy  little  space,  and  we  have 
trenched  and  ridged  up  the  ground  crosswise,  so  that  what 
little  dung  was  left  below  tlie  Celery  oould  be  equally  spread 
along  the  sur£EU^  of  the  ridges.  We  gave  a  pretty  fair 
dreesiBg  for  the  Celery  plants,  but  we  find  they  have  left 
little  of  it  behind  them.  After  such  frosts,  this  lifting  and 
storing  does  much  to  prevent  damping.  Our  Celery  this 
season  has  not  been  diistinguished  lor  size,  but  it  has  been 
very  sweet,  and  not  a  head  was  lost  from  bolting,  rotting, 
or  otherwise.  Sowed  Ccdery  seed.  Chilis,  and  a  few  Love 
Apples,  &c.    The  weather  has  been  troublesome  as  regaxdn 
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mD  vegetables  under  glue,  the  great  want  ^ing  light,  and 
aoffident  heat,  and  pnn  air.  We  have  refrained  from 
»n«HTig  A  beeh  bit  of  a  Miuhroom<bed  in  the  Mnabroon]- 

* --'^' "  he  door  being  opened 

to  have  removed  the 

I  are  want«d  for  other 

k  cold  stream  of  air 

uwuiug,  IB  i^t  to  mahe  the  Moeih- 


ho<ue,  as  the  weat] 
■0  long  ae  would 
worn-oat  bed,  thoi 
pnipoeefl,  as  potti 
over  a  bed  eiposea 
rooms  tongb  and  leatberj. 


ntnc  ffABMW. 

Moved  a  fbw  Peaoh  trees,  and  nude  prepamtiona  lor 
planting  a  few  morei  aa  wheeling  oonld  be  well  done  in  the 
bocty  mcniuga.  The  best  will  do  good  bj- keeping  crc^  and 
thiit-tree  bads  baok.  Finnbed  paintii^  all  the  boes  in 
oiobazd-honHe,  with  the  mixtnre  mentioned  last  week ;  and 
bere  we  find  we  made  amiatake  in  omitting  to  mention  that  a 
ponnd  of  white  helleboFe  went  along  with  the  other  materials, 
to  make  rather  more  than  eight  gallona  of  this  mirtnre. 
That  and  the  tobaooo  water  wonld  be  rather  diataoteM  to 
insMta ;  bnt  for  merely  ahntting  np  any  eggs  o!  insecta  it 
might  be  left  out,  the  ob^  and  the  solphor  are  about  aa 
good  aa  BUythiug.  In  psiuung,  thongh  looking  very  ctuefoUy, 
we  did  not  see  a  tcaoe  of  an  insect.  The  bads  thna  pajnted 
over  iwe  just  beginning  to  move,  and  when  about  half 
cpeu  we  will  be  inclined  to  smoke  again,  whether  we  see 
any  traces  of  insects  or  not  We  used  pretty  well  to 
langh  at  tbo  bagbaar  of  inaecta  in-doora,  ontil  this  brown 
beetle  troubled  us  for  the  two  years  past.  If  one  &t  one 
eacapea  to  produce  a  string  of  young  onea,  there  will  be 
endless  double.  We  ought  never  to  wait  to  see  a  second. 
The  sni^oaed  ruin  oaoaed  by  amoking,  waahing,  Ac,  ia  often 
owing  rather  to  the  plants  being  iigured  by  the  hosts  of 
insects  befijre  the  means  of  cleeneing  them  are  resorted  to. 
Just  thncy  one  of  the  gardeneiB  of  Uie  olden  time  passing 
his  Caoumbeia  day  ait«-  day,  and  eeeing  nothing  much  the 
matter  until  every  leaf  on  the  lower  aide  was  encmated  with 
insecte-  Then,  smoking  and  drenching  are  little  better  than 
labour  and  money  thrown  away.  The  moat  aatiafaotoTy 
plan  wonld  be  to  bum  the  whole  of  the  plants,  bora  sulphur 
in  the  fiwne,'  remove  the  soil,  whitewash  all  the  brick  and 
woodwork,  make  a  &eah  oommencement,  and  look  sharply 
fer  the  first  insect.  Not  lone  ago  we  were  told  of  a  wash 
which  had  thoroughly  oleared  the  plants  in  a  store,  and  by 
oat  washing,  too,  though  previously  they  had  token  such 
firm  possession  that  one  oonld  not  walk  alone  the  house 
withont  having  his  clothes  soiled  by  them.  We  presome 
WB  looked  a  little  incredolous,  as  we  were  repeatedly  aaaured 
<tf  the  reality  of  the  &cL  We  have  no  doubt  that  our  in- 
fomant  believed  thoroughly  what  he  said.  Bnt  we  also 
know  that,  long  before  plants  oonld  be  ao  much  infested, 
every  chink  and  cranny  in  the  pota,  in  the  soil,  in  the 
walls,  the  woodwork,  Ac,  would  be  w^  stored  with  yonng 
bugs,  and  myriads  of  their  eggs,  and  that  no  mere  aingle 
waahing  to  the  plants  would  remove  the  evil.  Not  only  here 
dowezealiaethe  truth  of  the  ptovs-b,  "A  atitchin  time  saves 
nin^"  bnt  when  plants  are  so  much  affected  aa  to  need  the 
nine  ^tpUcations,  it  will  often  be  most  economical  to  give 
none  at  all,  but  consign  plants  and  inaecta  to  one  common 
destmction. 

The  weather  with  na  haa  been  eo  dull  and  sunless,  that 
Peaches  and  Strawberries  in  bloom  do  not  set  so  well  and 
^ckly  as  aeu&l ;  bnt  most  likely  this  will  save  some  trouble 
in  thinning,  aa  generally  they  set  too  thickly.  For  general 
partjcnlara  see  last  week,  went  for  the  last  time  over  the 
old  Or^ea,  now  rather  shrivelled. 


We  oould  do  little  out  of  doors  except  tnm  over  beds  and 
borders  that  bad  been  previonaly  dug  and  ridged,  in  order 
that  the  frost  might  shatter  and  aweeten  the  soil.  The 
mow  has  been  too  alight  to  prevent  ancb  work,  as  we  think 
it  injurious  to  tnm  down  to  any  depth  either  frosted  earth  or 
snow.  Wb  wish  we  had  a  good  fhU  of  snow  or  rain,  ae  water 
is  rather  acorce  with  us,  and  this  ia  nnoommon  at  the 
present  season.  Fresh  plantrag  ahrabs  should  now  be 
flaiafaed  aa  early  aa  posaible,  and  if  large  they  may  require 
some  extra  watering  and  ayringing  in  warm  weather  in 
summer.  The  ground  with  us  bos  not  been  in  a  suitable 
state  for  doing  anything  amoi 
toned  oat  should  have  the  » 


and  a  little  ftesh  t<nl  and  lime  ]*Id  against  them,  which  will 

Ktect  them,  and  help  to  ke^  slugs  at  a  distance.  Pansiea, 
otees,  Blul  ComotionB  intended  to  bloom  in  pots,  should 
now  be  potted  in  good  freah  soil ;  and  if  the  roots  in  the 
amall  pots  are  much  interlaced  they  should  be  gently  diaen- 
tangled,  as  strong  blooming  depends  much  onvigtH'ous  growth 
before  the  floweivatam  ahows.  Perpetual,  tree,  or  winter- 
blooming  Camataons,  if  now  in  small  pots,  should  have  the 
central  bud  nipped  out,  and  be  either  repotted,  or,  wbat  ia 
better,  [Planted  out  in  the  middle  of  next  month  in  fresh 
tnr^  ami  in  a  border,  and  be  token  up  and  repotted  in 
Angust  or  Beptember.  Auriculas  ^ould  have  aJl  the  air 
and  light  posaible,  and  if  mild  weather  be  anticipated,  ^ve 
water  carefbUy,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  so  remove  the  sureaca 
soil  oarefiilly  down  to  the  upper  roots,  and  draaa  with  rich 
compost,  in  which  old  aweet  cowdnng  ahould  form  the  chief 
part.  Stuck  soma  green  branchea  among  Hollyhocka  that 
were  turned  out  in  a  border  from  a  striking  last  snumor 
and  antumn.  The  old  plants  seem  all  right  in  the  front  of 
shrubberies,  with  each  its  little  mound  of  burned  earth  and 
charred  ruhbiah. 

Oove  all  the  ur  possible  to  the  Calceoloria>bed,  aa  the 
planta  are  now  a  perfect  thicket,  hardly  a  catfang  pnt  in  in 
the  autumn  having  missed,  and  we  are  as  yet  afraid  to 
trust  them  in  earth  pits  without  »nj  glaas  over  them. 
Partly  to  thia  hardiness,  and  no  starting  in  pots,  we  attri- 
bute the  fkct  that  nothing  with  na  beats  Calceolarias  for 
blooming.  We  are  aorry  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Eamwood, 
and  Mr.  Bobson,  find  them  so  uncertain  aa  to  blooming  in 
outumn.  At  L^ton  they  grow  with  great  luxuriance  at 
that  time,  but  do  not  blocnu  enough,  and  we  know  the  plants 
receive  little  coddling  there  in  winter  or  spring.  We  hove 
just  pnt  in  agood  number  of  cuttiiiga  of  Caloeoloria  ampleri- 
canlis,  using  semicircular  drain-tiles  for  the  purpose,  and 
setting  them  in  a  mild  hotbed.  We  could  put  in  a  multi- 
tude of  othen  had  we  room.  We  allude  to  the  AmplericouliB 
just  now  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  we  never  like 
temping  that  kind  aft«r  the  middle  of  March.  There  ia  no 
o^erCalceolaria  that  has  the  same  rich  creamer  yellow. 
Most  people  complun  of  its  lateneaa,  bnt  this  arises 
chidy  from  late  topping.  If  the  shoots  are  little  tapped 
after  this  they  will  bloom  early. 

We  had  intended  saying  something  on  propagating 
bedding  plants,  but  beg  instead  to  refer  to  the  article  bj 
Mr.  ThfmiBon  last  week.  What  be  says  about  hardening- 
off  is  of  great  importance.  With  some  people  hardening 
and  killing-oS'  ore  very  nearly  the  same  thmg.  All  sntm 
changes  should  be  effected  gradually,  aa  it  is  much  better 
to  prevent  rather  than  to  retrieve  a  mishap.  The  yonng 
man  who  becomes  careftil  in  this  respect  will  also  know  so 
much  of  the  evils  of  sudden  changes,  that  it  ia  hoped  he 
may  escape  the  paius  and  penaltiee  to  which  so  many  old 
gardeners  are  snt)jected.  We  also  adopt  the  wooden-box 
aystem  to  a  oonsiderable  extent;  but  being  near  the  plea- 
sure grounds  we  also  turn-out  [Jants  as  soon  as  possible 
into  temporary  bods,  and  raise  and  pack  them  in  such  boxes 
to  be  taken  to  the  beds.  By  this  planting  we  save  a  vast 
deal  of  watering.  When  Verbenas  and  such  plants  are 
struck  in  drain-tiles,  old  spouting,  &c.,  we  do  not  transplant 
the  atmck  cuttings  into  tempoiar;  beds  aeporately,  but  in 
lumps  or  whole  tUesfiil,  and  thia  keeps  the  roots  near  at 
home.  It  ia  always  a  good  sign  when  a  man  does  the  beet 
■  coording  to  drcnnutancesj  and  this  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  a  free  interchange  of  opinion  and 
practice. 

Moved  moet  of  the  cuttings  that  were  struck  in  a  deep 
pit  int*)  a  cooler  place,  and  put  some  hot  tree  leaves  in  the 
bed  to  raise  it  higher,  as  wa  noticed  a  few  of  them  inclined 
to  di»w.  Tha  cuttings  will  now  be  2  feet  from  the  glass  at 
back,  and  Ilj  inches  in  troat,  aatd  at  that  distance  at  presenb 
wiU  rarely  want  any  shading.  Filled  the  spaoe  with  Verbena 
cuttings  that  were  previous^  smoked,  as  on  oloee  inspection 
a  few  green  fly  were  seen.  Turned  o  lot  of  Qolden  Chain, 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Bijou,  and  other  Geraniums  established  in 
amall  pota,  into  wooden  boxes  with  roughisb  loam  and  leaf 
mould  round  them,  and  had  the  pots  thinonghly  washed  in 
warm  water,  to  be  flDed  again  with  Stella,  &e.,  wbiob.  will  be 
tnmedontinasimiUrnMnner.  Watered  OloriniBabr-'' — ' — 


Put  in  cuttings  of  EnphdrUa  jaoqoinwflora,  and 
k  pnlehenima.   Theflritbas  aveiTBne  efictwhea 
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planted  out  against  the  hack  wall  of  a  stove.  The  Poinsettia 
we  prefer  to  1^  dried  before  the  cuttings  are  made.  Young 
plants  generally  flower  best.  We  hare  no  doubt  that  there 
are  manj  modes  of  treating  it  sucoeBsfoUy.  For  fine  large 
flowers,  or  rather  floral  leayes,  on  comparativelv  stubby 
plants,  we  used  to  stop  none  after  June,  or  even  May,  and 
gave  all  the  sun  possible,  with  diminished  water,  but  not  so 
as  to  distress  the  plants,  in  September  and  October,  which 
arrested  exteni^on  and  oaused  the  flower-buds  to  fiann 
earliw. — 'R,  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MABKET.-Feb.  27, 

The  8i^)pl7  of  all  kinds  of  out«door  prodaoe  in  season  oontinaes  good. 
Fruit,  bowever,  is  beeoming  scarce,  exeept  Ptne  Apples,  which  are  sofllcieut 
for  tiM  demand,  and  Oranges  and  Lmouwo,  which  are  plentiful,  the  latter 
eqtfloially  so.  Old  Grapes  are  now  very  scarce ;  thej  now  chiefly  consist  of 
Barbarossa,  of  which  good  samples  are  still  to  be  had.  New  Black  Hambarghs 
are  also  to  be  obtained  at  fh>ni  20«.  to  80«.  per  lb.  Spanish  Melons  are  now 
over.  Apples  and  Pears  oensist  of  the  same  kinds  ae  those  mentioned  in 
previous  reports.  Of  Freach  sal^s,  oonaisting  of  Cabbage  and  Cos  Iiettuoes, 
Endire,  Badisbes,  and  Barie  de  capudn^  there  is  a  good  snpply.  Cut 
flowers  principally  consist  of  Tulips,  Hyacinthf,  Nardssos,  Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias,  Felargoninms,  Camellias,  Koses,  and  Snowdrops. 


8. 

Apples... isiere    3 

Apriioeto  .dM.    0 

Figs „ doa.    S 

Filfoerts  A  Nuts  100  lbs. '  0 

Qrapes,  Hothouse.  ...lb.  15 

.  ForeigB . .......    1 

Lemons 100    4 

Melons each    0 


d. 

0to4  0 
0  0  0 
S  0 
0  0 
0  20 
•  2 
0  0 
0  10 
0      0 
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Molberzies 
Nectarines 
Oranges,.. 

Peaches ^. 

Pears bush. 

dessert ^  sieve    6 

Pine  Apples Jb.    6 

Pomegranates eacb    0 


1.  d.     8.  d 
0    OtoO    0 


0 
4 
0 
8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
10 

0 
12 
It 
10 

0 


Walnuts bnsh.  14    6    20 


• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Agparagns bundle  10 

Beansi  Broad bnsh.  0 

.   Kidney JLOe  i 

Beet,  Bed  „..« doz.  1 

Broccoli bundle  0 

Bnneels  ^^nts  ^  sieve  I 

CabWgie des.  0 

Cspsienras 100  0 

Carrots bunch  0 

CanUflower doz.  4 

Cdlery  .........^huMHe  1 

Cucumbers each  2 

Endive score  1 

Fennel  bunch  0 

Garlic  and  flhaliota,  lb.  0 

H^rba „ banoh  • 

Horseradish  ^.  buudle  1 


d«   a. 

otois 

0      0 


• 

0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

s 

s 

8 
8 
6 


8 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 

2 
0 
0 
0 

4 


di 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 


Leeks bunch 

Lettuce dos. 

Mnehrooou pottle 

Mustd.  U  Cress,  punnet 

Oni(ms »...  bushffl 

pidi^g quart 

Paategr bonch 

Parsnips  ...^......  dos. 

Peas........ bush. 

Potatoes  sack 


St  d. 
0    4to 

0 

0 

2 

6 


0  I  Badishee  dos.  bmehes 

0    Bhnbarb handle 

6    SaToys ^ doa. 

u  !  Sea-kale  basket 

0    Spinach sieve 

0    Tosaatoes .^  sieve 

0  I  Turnips  ............ounch 


1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 


6 
4 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
4 
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0  0 

2  0 

2  0 

0  4 

6  0 

0  8 


0 
1 
0 
9 
0 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


3    0 
3    6 


4 
0 
0 


0 
0 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  tltat  bo  one  will  write  priTst^  to  the  de- 
partmental wxHers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticultiire, 
Cottage  Gardener,  aaod  Coontiy  Gentleman."  By  so 
deiag  they  are  svibjeeted  to  ni\jastifial>le  tapouble  and 
expense.  All  oommnnieations  should  therefore  be  ad* 
dressed  foMy  to  Th4  SditorB  tfihe  Journal  of  Horticul' 
mre,  4^,  16^  FleH  Btreei,  London,  E,C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  rehttinig  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Pooltzy  aad  Bee  sulD^eots,  if  they  expeet  to  get  them 
answered  i»romptly  and  oonreniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  eommunicatioas.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questicms  ok,  once. 

K.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 


PoTTiifO  Camkllias  {A  Con$tant  Subicriber),  —  Of  the  compost  you 
nsoM  the  ingrediento  are—tbree  parts  of  turfy  loam,  good ;  one  part 
manure  from  llelon-lrame,  poison ;  one  part  leaf  mould,  well ;  with  a  little 
flea  sand,  bad.  The  most  suitable  soil  for  the  Camellia  is,  sandy  peat  tfaree- 
fonrths,  and  one-fourdi  turfy  loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand. 
In  the  abaenoe  of  this  you  mav  Mtfely  employ  tarty  le«m  three*fonrth6, 
oi^oorth  weU-«otted  leaf  mould,  adding  a  liberal  supply  of  river  sand. 
Tour  compost  will,  therefore,  do,  if  you  omit  the  manure  and  sea  sand ; 
but  the  plants  will  not  do  so  well  as  in  a  proper  compost.  Yon  wfll  find 
ao»e  nolea  on  aoBoala  '■oltahle  Ibr  your  purpose  in  another  oeiumn,  and 
mpre  wIU  appear  shortly. 

TwnLVx  Vanuvas  nom  Pot  CnTimc  (iilam).— White  Lady.  Foxhunter, 
Lord  Leigh.  Admiral  Mitford,  Firefly,  Mrs.  Holford,  SulUna,  Queen,  Lord 
Craven,  Striata  perfecta.  Coronet,  and  L'Avenir  de  Balient. 

Twelve  Teebbvas  fob  Cut  Blooms  {Idem)  ,—Tif&e  Deans,  I7ora,  Peep 
«>I>By,  Bosaiie,  Stella,  Tiie  Bride,  Favovrlte,  Foxhunter,  Lord  Craven, 
AiAsato  taatfitoKodt  Marie  AntoinoBev  And  Ike  Wanioc 

BTBB«aHMis  {A  AAMHfter,  XMierieA).— AU  tlw  tvwvceens  you  name 
mm  endnre  ordinary  winters  in  yonr  gaiden-bordera  in  4SooUaad. 


RaflTEn  BcDMUl  P«A»  U  ^n^smAsf ).-It Is  very  e^prioiova  Inripeniag. 
Gather  in  the  middle  of  October  tiiose  produced  en  your  weet  wau. 

Alpive  SfiuwBEaaT  (Frwif-tfa^cr).— Triomphe  de  Hollande  Alpine 
Strawberry  most  probably  would  not  oome  true  from  aeed.  It  must  ha 
propagated  by  mnnen  llEe  the  eommon  varieties  of  8tr»whenf . 

rmE8BavDio  PKAi  FROM  BlicB  {A  5ii/«r«r).— The  mest  efiadlvn  pr»< 
ventive  is  an  inch  in  depth,  and  6  inches  in  width,  of  ooal  ashos,  vtry 
finely  sifted,  placed  over  the  rows.  Bed  lead  is  a  poison,  and  if  the  rata  eat 
it  they  will  probably  not  revisit  you. 

Flowerwo  Plaets  foe  Baskets  (D«  JPoix).  — Hangfa»g-baaketo  for 
planU  are  best  made  to  hold  a  fair  amount  of  earth,  and  they  are  to  be 
covered  with  moss  (sphagnum  is  best)  inside,  so  as  to  retain  the  soil.  The 
basket  should  be  Imed  with  spbagnnm  to  a  depth  of  half  an  indi  at  V^ 
bottom  and  up  the  sides,  and  when  this  is  done  the  soil  required  for  the 
kind  is  put  in,  and  the  plant  planted.  Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  a  fine 
porcelain  bine,  requiring  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  half,  sandy  peat  or  leaf 
numld  the  remainder,  with  a  Uberal  admix&nre  of  silver  sand;  C.  oantn* 
brieus.  row  purple :  and  its  varied  C.  oantabricus  steUatu*  novu^  pink* 
with  a  white  star  in  the  centre,  are  handsome  plants  for  baekets^equjxlng 
the  same  eoU  as  the  first;  Nierembergia  gracilis,  white,  r^^  ^«  *^; 
N.  intermedia,  crimson,  requiring  the  same  soil  aa  the  Oonvolvutaaj 
Trop»;dttm  minus  coccineum,  orange  scarlet,  growing  well  In  loam  ana  Max 
mould  in  eaual  parts.  Most  of  the  Tropaeolums  are  fine  in  haskets. 
Thunbcrgia  ahita,  orange,  brown  eye;  T.  alata  alba,  brown  eye.  Boja 
require  rich  loamy  aolL  Achlmenes,  Fetanlas,  Torenia  asmOca,  and  the 
dottbld  orange  and  scarlet  Nasturtiums,  are  very  iine  in  baskets. 

TflEEE  TnAiMEo  Plants  poje  HAEaiua-BASKETS  ( W.  E.  jr.).-^Convolc 
vulus  oanUbrictts,  Nierembergia  gracilis,  and  Tropaeolum  Comet. 

MusHEooMs  (/.  (7.).— The  specimen  sent  is  of  the  common  Mushroom, 
and  consequently  edible. 

KEEpnto  Carrots  (TF.  JT.).— We  have  kept  Carrots  fbr  montha  In  good 
condition  by  cutting  a  elioe  off  the  erown,  so  that  they  eould  nc*  ipreat. 
The  price  per  ton  fhr  taking  up  depends  upon  too  many  local  cireiiinetanoea 
for  M  to  give  a  reply.  Woodlall's  ♦•  Landlord  and  Tenant "  ia  a  book  that 
may  suit  you. 

rERMs  FOR  Baskets  [J,  J,  J.).— Ton  wlU  find  full  information  in  our 
next  Number  we  hope. 

teooKXAB  {A  lfotfice).^Jn  No.  66  of  onr  present  Sertea  y«t  will  M^ 
the  inferaatioa  yen  ask  tor.  Yon  can  have  it  free  by  poet  (ton  oar  oflso 
for  ibur  postage  stamps. 
Trees  to  Fobm  a  High  Sorsen  [A  5ui*cr»6<r).— As  the  treea  yon 
1  purpose  planting  are  to  have  a  frontage  of  shrubs,  we  would  not  by  any 
meims  plant  a  Weeping  Ash  behind  them.  If  we  were  limited  to  the  ^aee 
you  mention,  82  feet,  we  wonld  eiaiply  plant  one  kind  of  tree  eoly,  nr  mj 
two,  which  miglit  be  Birch  and  Purple  Beech  aitematelf.  It  woold.  how- 
ever, be  advisable  to  ascertain  what  trees  thrive  best  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  if  quick  growth,  fto.,  be  important,  be  guided  by  existing  examplefl. 
Popltfs  of  the  Black  Italian  and  Lombardy  species  qniekly  rise  up  hi  plaoen 
where  they  thrive  and  do  not  spread  like  Lime  and  Horse  Chestnut,  so  aa 
to  overhsng  adjoining  shrubs ;  both  of  t^em  are  also  fast-growing  trees. 
As  a  general  rule  single  rows  of  evergreen  Firs  do  not  succeed  well,  bat 
most  deoiduotts  treea  will  answer.  The  Tlioto,  Labumnn,  and  Irish  Tew, 
are  more  proper  adjunott  to  the  shrubbery  than  suitable  treea  for  a  hin 
terrace.  In  a  situation  like  yours,  with  mixed  shrubs  as  a  foreground,  the 
sky  line  ought  to  be  next  studied ;  and  if  diversity  be  advisable,  let  those 
you  plant  SiUr  trom  those  in  adjoining  petitions,  and  this  in  aU  likelihood 
may  be  done  as  well  with  oao  or  two  JLinds  as  with  twenty. 

Double  Violets  (C.  D.J.— Double  VioLoU  usually  do  better  on  aatMf 
than  on  a  light  soil,  the  best  beds  we  have  seen  being  on  such  a  soil.  Their 
culture  is  simple  enough.  Dig  or  rather  trench  the  ground  at  least  18  inches 
deep,  but  It  would  be  better  2  feet,  working  in  eome  dungabont  the  middle, 
and  in  damp  weather  in  May  ufce  off  the  rooted  mnaers  or  slde-layirk 
which  may  have  been  previously  encouraged  to  root  by  having  fin^^lAed 
sandy  soil  spread  amongst  and  partly  over  tbem,  and  place  in  lowrt  18  inches 
apart  or  even  more,  and  sossewhat  lees  in  the  row.  Bemove  aide-n^nere 
as  they  appear^  the  same  as  you  would  those  of  SferawberdeB,  and  if  rea 
spider  appear  dust  well  with  sulphur  and  soot  mixed.  If  the  season  be  a 
dry  one,  a  good  watering  will  be  ibeneflciaL  We  have  no  doubt  that  yon 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  crop  of  beautiful  bloom  in  due  time. 

Ka«bs  of  Plakts  (X.  r.).— 1  U  pFohaWy  Cnpreasus  sempervimt ;  Ito 
not  Aslntpaa  WaiUohii,  nor  de  we  reoogalse  it  from  the  single  leaf  tmi 
8,  Selaginella  Martgnf^i ;  4,  Selaginella  denticulata ;  5,  i^^ears  to  be  a 
young  frond  of  Asplenium  Fablanum.  (An  Old  Subteriber,  G,  i>.)— Qom- 
phocarpos  ftuticoens,  a  greenhouse  plant,  requiring  a  soil  eompoeeiof  tw» 
parU  sandy  loam  and  one  part  fibry  peat.    (C'.  i>.)— Sph»ronema  fcagraaa. 


POULTRT,  BEB,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHBOHICER 

MAI^AGEMENT  OF  WATEE  TOWL, 
(Continued  from  page  160.) 
With  wild  fowl  as  with  other  pete,  overfeeding  is  a  gpreat 
eTiL  Heavy,  fsA  birds  dose  listlessly  on  the  water,  or  squat 
on  the  grassy  bank  and  will  hardly  move,  whOe  the  anil- 
dently  bnt  moderat^  fed  flutter  along  the  snrfikce  to  tiM 
aocostomed  feeding-place  the  moment  I  am  seen  baaket  la 
hand.  Then  comes  one  of  my  pleasores.  They  soramble 
after  the  pieces  of  bread  thrown  upoii  the  snz&ce  till  it  if 
alive  with  them ;  and  when  the  water  is  <dear  the  Red-headed 
Podiard  may  be  seen  swimming  onder  water  after  the  pteoes 
that  sink.  Many  a  happy  hour  I  spend  in  a  small  mouner- 
honse  that  overlooks  my  pond  and  my  fitvooriteflb  The 
water  is  enclosed  by  a  wattle  fenee^  as  I  have  long  ftwni 

I  out  Ducks  will  not  only  not  remain  tame  if  they  hiKre  tbe 
semblance  of  liberty,  but  they  will  become  wild  if  thej 
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Jmiwe  scope  or  the  means  of  hidiBg.  .There  is  Yery  Utile 
eoTert  on  my  pond;  bat  I  have  encouraged  some  flags  and 
rashes  at  one  spot.  These  are  duly  appreciated.  Being 
thoroughly  ninioned  they  cannot  fly,  and  I  am*  therefore, 
secure;  accidents  or  the  acts  of  Ducks'  foes  excepted.  I  am 
Tery  p>articahtf  in  seeing  that  they  are  sufficiency  pinioned. 
The  pinion,  aooordiDg  to  the  generally  receiyed  opinion,  is 
that  which  is  also  termed  the  flight,  and  is  composed  of  five 
feathers.  When  these  are  remoyed  the  bird  can  fly  almost 
«0  well  without  it  as  with  it.  This  flight,  or  these  five 
fearers,  grow  firom  the  last  joint  of  the  wing;  below  this 
and  nearer  to  the  body  is  another  joint,  this  is  not  enough. 
Below  this  will  be  found  the  spur  of  the  wing,  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  and  pointed  bone  prqjecting  ^m  the  third  joint. 
If  a  sharp  knife  be  put  under  this  spur,  with  the  edge  resting 
on  the  wmg,  and  tne  back  of  it  be  struck  a  good  &p  with  a 
stoat  stick,  the  operation  is  complete.  The  amputated  part 
ilies  off,  the  wound  is  protected  by  the  spur,  and  the  bird 
being  thrown  mto  the  water  the  cold  application  stays  the 
bleeoiBg.  It  feeds  immediately,  and  except  that  its  flying  is 
spoiled,  it  is  not  in  any  way  affoeted  by  the  operation.  I 
forgot  to  say  the  pinion  must  rest  on  a  poet  or  the  oomer  of 
a  stool  or  table  when  the  operatiim  takes  place.  Two  persons 
aie  necessary.  The  real  operator  holds  the  bird  by  the 
wing  famHj  dose  to  the  body  with  ihe  left  hand,  and  also 
keeps  the  wingftilly  spread  out  by  placmg  the  tiiumb  behind 
the  jnineipal  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  wing.  The  right 
hand  holds  the  knife  so  lightly  on  the  wing  that  it  does  not 
kurt  the.  bird  nor  caiue  it  to  struggle,  and  the  blow  being 
given  the  <^>eration  ia  complete.  By  way  of  waanynff,  I 
advise  a  judieioiis  olunce  of  the  person  who  strikes  the  mow. 
The  knuckles  of  the  right  hand  of  the  operator  are  in  dan* 
gerous  proximity  to  the  back  of  the  knife,  and  if  the  wHatik 
used  as  a  maUet  be  a  long  one,  and  the  blow  awkwardly 
stnud:,  it  often  descends  on  the  knuckles  instead  of  the 
weapon.  My  eyes  even  now  flash  fire  at  the  recollection  of  it^ 

I  have  the  beautiful  Carolina  Duck,  with  its  variegated 
crest,  its  white-spotted  ruddy  breast>  its  delicately-barred 
aides,  rich  with  metallic  lustre,  its  red  eye  and  bill ;  the  jolly- 
looking  Sed-headed  Pochard,  with  its  red  head  and  nedk, 
black  Dreast,  grey  body,  and  red  eye;  the  Black-headed 
wiUi  its  graceful  crest  and  sharp-cat  division  of  Uack  and 
i^te  ^umage,  with  unique  colour  and  gloss  of  head,  set  off 
Iff  the  bright  golden  eye ;  the  many-coloured  Shoveller,  with 
his  curious  bm ;  the  pretty  little  Teal,  only  thoujg^t  little 
of  because  he  is  common;  the  G^arganey  Teal,  substituting 
a  white  fbr  the  azure  slnipe  on  the  head  of  the  common,  and 
having  its  beautiAil  blue  and  white  streamers ;  the  graceful 
Pintau,  with  its  tapmr  neck  striped  with  white,  and  its  long 
tail;  the  cheerfhl  Widgeon,  with  ^  white-patched  wing, 
and  merry-looking  head;  the  grave  tortoiseshell-colour^ 
Sheldrake,  with  his  red  bilL  All  these  I  have,  and  save  the 
CkroHnas,  they  are  the  <^eap  sorts  within  the  readi  of 
eveiy  one.  I  covet  the  Mandarins,  but  I  cannot  afford  them. 
They  all  know  me,  and  I  never  tire  of  watching  them ;  but 
if  there  be  a  time  when  I  take  more  than  ordinary  interest 
in  them,  it  is  on  a  summer^s  evening  after  a  very  hot  day. 
Even  in  a  small  place  like  that  I  have,  and  although  they 
are  eeoBparatively  tame,  they  are  yet  true  to  instinct.  They 
hide  as  mudi  as  possiUe  during  the  day,  and  they  feed  at 
witAit,  So,  in  a  state  of  nature,  flodrs  of  Dwto  are  seen 
anEeep  es  tk»  waiter  in  the  midst  of  a  large  lake.  They  can 
am  the  approadi  of  danger  on  any  side ;  but  at  night  they 
come  inlcmd  to  feed.  Half  an  hour  before  twilight  all  my 
birds  are  on  the  qyn  vwe.  They  rouse  up  from  their  sleepy 
state,  they  search  every  ec^ner,  they  diase  every  insect,  th^ 
throst  their  bills  into  every  hole.  I  sit  in  the  arbour  witib 
aj  pets,  a  retriever,  a  tenier,  very  ofken  a  sandy  cat,  and 
last,  no4  least,  two  Mttle  girls.  One  is  fond  of  everything 
that  has  life;  the  other  does  not  know  a  Sheldrake  nrom  a 
Blackbird. 

Hie  little  girl  who  is  an  amateur  carries  the  basket,  and 
it  eontainB  odd  seraps  of  bread.  The  Ducks  are  holding 
tk«r  conversation,  i^one  but  those  who  have  noticed  it 
ace  aware  of  the  continual  cackle  or  calHiig  of  wild  fbwl,  and 
il  ia  not  addressed  at  random,  but  to  eadi  otiier.  WhOe 
ttay  ave  scattered  aboat  on  the  water,  one  at  one  end  will 
start  aerosB  to  the  other,  and  commence  an  animated  con- 
vsisatieB,  aceompanied  Jo^  strange  '*bobl»ng8  around,"  and 
oorioos  antics ;  others  wul  join  at  once. 


The  Carolina  Drake  sets  out  his  feathers  and  diivea  09- 
the  water  like  a  Swan.  The  Widgeon  throws  op  his  head 
and  whistles  as  he  goes.  When  tjX  are  iiiUy  ocoupiedw  we 
throw  in  a  few  pieces  of  bcead,  then  comes  the  sosambltu 
The  pieces  are  purposely  large,  and  thrown  one  by  one.  As 
soon  ss  one  is  secured,  the  fortunate  possessor  is  chased  by 
every  other  bird,  and  what  with  losses  by  the  way,  and  open 
robbery  by  nibbling*  seldom  sscnres  m<»e  than  the  morsel 
held  in  the  bilL  This  is  kept  up  so  long  as  the  bread  lasts, 
and  then  a  few  grains  of  com  are  thrown  in,  and  the  dun 
birds  and  tufted  Ducks  dive  for  than,  and  at  last  the  birda 
leave  the  water  and  come  up  to  our  feet  to  pi<^  up  the 
crumbs  that  have  felleo. 

These  Ducks  know  everv  member  of  my  fkmily.  ^ej 
are  never  ill  or  out  of  e(m<tttion.  They  cost  little  to  keep, 
and  are  an  endless  amusement.  There  is  one  drawback— - 
they  do  not  breed,  at  least  not  with  me. 

Some  years  since  a  friend  of  mine  had  some  Teal  and 
some  Sheldrakes  givsn  to  him.  He  had  no  pond  in  his 
garden,  and,  therefore,  put  them  in  his  xickyard  where  there 
was  a  piece  of  water.  T%e  Shehlrakes  Inred  at  once,  ajid 
being  unable  to  borrow  (the  Bmyow  Dvdc)  in  the  dayor 
soil,  th^  did  so  into  a  hayrick,  where  they  laid  and  hatched. 
The  Teal  did  the  same  in  a  small  patdi  of  rushes.  This 
was  singular,  as  many  try  for  years  and  never  soooeed  in 
breeding  a  bird.*-B. 


EXHIBITING    FOWLS    NOT   BELONGING   TO 

THE  EXHIBITOK. 

SoBSLT  against  my  will  I  have  come  to  the  coacbisaMU 
that  it  is  desirable  to  address  myself  to  yon  once  mere.  I 
saw  in  your  Journal  a  day  or  two  ago  certain  misoenstrac- 
tions  of  some  remarks  of  mine  on  the  exhibition  rule  as  Ut 
ownership,  which  if  not  eonected  may  swell,  perhapa,  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  recent  controversy.  I  write  with  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  your  Joujcsal  at  hand  to  xelMr 
to,  and  I  am  unable  to  recall  to  my  reoolleetion  any  paaaafft 
which  would  justify  the  intecpretation  which  has  been  ^it 
upon  it.  I  wiU,  therefore,  make  a  statement  idikh  I  hopp* 
wiUput  the  matter  in  a  dear  and  satisfisotoiyUcht.  Origm* 
ally,  I  believe,  the  rule  as  to  ownership  vaa  a^iptad  «t  all 
the  exhibitions,  but  practical^  it  was  found  the  nda  could 
not  be  enforced,  in  consequence  of  the  difficult  of  dete>fiWL> 

The  Birmingham  Committee,  and  I  believe  many  others, 
decided,  I  think  some  years  ago,  to  withdraw  the  nue;  aadU 
if  I  am  not  misinformed,  they  did  so  for  the  jnirpoae  of  ez« 
tending  to  all  exhibitors  the  privileges  which  they  coold 
not  prevent  an  unscrupulous  mMori^  assuming  for  thenw 
s^ves.  It  may  stOl  be  more  magnanimomi  for  exhibitors  to^ 
rely  on  their  own  resources,  and  disdain  all  assistonce  from 
others ;  but  whether  they  are  bound  to  do  so  in  csaea  where 
the  rule  is  cancelled,  is  a  question  of  cauistry  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  decide*  At  those  exhibitions  where  the  xul# 
is  still  retained,  it  is  manifestly  an  nnacrupuloua  and  dii^ 
honourable  act  to  exhibit  birds  of  which  the  exhibitoc  is  aot 
the  real  and  bond,  fide  owner.— J.  H.  Smith. 

[The  former  remark  made  by  Mr.  Smith  will  be  found  at 
page  104  of  onr  preaent  vdome,  and  Is  as  foDews : — "  If  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  rule  as  to  ownership  has  been 
rescinded  lon^  ago,  on  the  noond  that  practioaUy.it 
found  to  handicap  the  scrupuous  for  the  benefit  of  ^e 
scrupulous  e^iibitor.  At  any  rate  the  practice  of  hirin 
borrowing  birds  for  exhibition  is»  I  believe,  quite  notorious.^ 
and  if  '  Eooxxr '  stigmatisee  as  unscrupulous  all  exhibitoofr 
who  are  not  the  absolute  owners  of  the  birds  which  are  ntcmm 
in  their  names,  he  is  casting  his  net  very  wide>  and  would*  I 
imagine,  be  astonished  at  flie  magnitude  of  some  of  tiie- 
flshes  included  in  his  haoL" 

We  have  omitted  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
relative  to  Mr.  Hindson,  Mr.  Williams*  and  the  Game  pris» 
birds,  because  we  have  had  many  letters  sent  to  us  whiok 
evince  beyond  all  denial  such  gross  oontrsdaetfons,  that  we> 
find  it  less  and  lees  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth*  and  we^ 
think  enough  has  been  said  to  warn  even  the  most  dishcnmst 
from  similar  practices.  We  demur  to  the  logic  that  becau— 
the  unscrupulous  will  evade  a  rule,  that^  thraefora^  it  sheold 
beresdi^ed.  If  such  logic  were  sound  then  the  rule  against 
trimming  should  be  aboHahed.    The  better  course  we  con* 
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sider  is  to  render  the  rule  more  stringent,  and  to  require  a 
certificate  from  some  trustworthy  pmy,  that  the  fowls  ex- 
hibited have  becA  in  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor  fbr  at 
least  three  months ;  and  any  one  detected  in  evading  the 
role  should  have  his  name  in  connection  with  the  attempted 
fraud  published.] 


EXHIBITING  BOEROWED  FOWLS. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  have  entered  into  the  Bir- 
mingham Show  6Nune-fowl  controversy,  but  I  think  that 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith's  lett^  in  yoor  Journal  of  the  2nd  of 
February  is  calculated  to  do  so  modi  iigury  that  I  must 
trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Smith  assumes  that 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  fowls  exhibited  at  a  show  should 
be  the  absolute  property  of  the  exhibitor.  He  says,  also,  if 
he  is  not  greatly  mistaken,  that  the  nde  as  to  ownership 
has  been  rescinded  long  ago. 

Upon  reference  to  the  regulations  of  the  last  Birmingham 
Show  I  find,  "  The  discovery  of  any  £iklse  statement  as  to  the 
ages  of  fowls,  <&c,  will  be  followed  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
exhibitors  of  such  specimens  thus  improperly  described  from 
all  future  Exhibitions."  Surely  this  must  include  exhibitors 
entering  fowls  not  their  own.  What  can  be  a  grosser  fiilse 
statement?  In  the  regulations  of  the  last  Crystal  Palace 
Show  I  find,  **  All  the  specimens  must  be  the  bond  fide  pro- 
perty of  the  exhibitor." 

Mr.  Smith  also  states  that  he  believes  the  practice  of 
hiring  or  borrowing  fowls  for  exhibition  is  quite  notorious. 
If  it  be  so,  I  trust  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Show 
will  at  once  take  proceedings  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such 
dishonest  practices,  and  that  in  ftiture  they  will  have  a 
definite  rule  upon  the  sulgeot. 

Let  us  for  one  moment  consider  the  practical  effect  of 
allowing  hiring  or  borrowing  for  exhibition.  A  has  a  pen 
of  poul^  whidi  he  has  entered  fbr  a  show;  one  of  the  hens 
is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  could  wish,  but  he  is  honest,  and 
sends  it.  B  has  a  pen  o£  fowls  not  so  good  as  A's,  but  he 
r^'ects  his  defective  bird,  hires,  and  thus  beats  A;  wins  the 
prize,  and  obtains  a  greater  sale  for  his  stock.  C  has  a 
number  of  fowls  all  rubbishy  but  he  hires  all  his  birds  for 
exhibition,  gains  prizes,  advertises  his  biids  and  eggs,  and 
defrauds  the  public. 

I  trust  stringent  measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
frauds.— W.  H. 

[We  entirely  a^ee  with  our  correspondent.  He  who 
exhibits  fowls  as  his  own  which  belong,  in  truth,  to  another 
person  deliberately  acts  a  falsehood.  Nor  is  that  the  only 
bad  phase  of  the  wronj^.  That  exhibitor  cheats  any  person 
who  buys  fowls  from  him,  under  tho  persuasion  that  those 
fowls  are  the  relatives  of  the  birds  exhibited;  and  that 
exhibitor  who  wins  prizes  with  birds  not  his  own  robs  the 
owner  of  the  pens  next  in  merit.  We  write  thus  explicitly 
because  we  have  seen  those  defend  the  practice  from  whom 
we  expected  sounder  judgment ;  and  bemuse  we  would  save 
poultry  exhibitions  from  the  consequences  arising  from  such 
suspected  dishonesty.] 


PRACTICAL  BEE-KEEPING. 

With  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  real  improve- 
ment, I  lean  to  the  opinion  that  a  large  portion  of  the  know- 
led^  promulc»ted  by  modem  theorists  on  the  subject  of 
bee-hives  and  bee-management  is  comparatively  useless,  un^ 
less  to  the  few  who  have  long  purses  and  time  at  command 
to  devote  to  the  superintendence  of  any  but  the  simplest 
kind  of  hives. 

I>uring  some  years'  experience  I  tri^  many  of  the  modem 
devices ;  but,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  returned  to  the  conviction  that  nothing  would  super- 
TOde  for  popular  use  the  economical  straw  hives  of  our  fore- 
mthers,  properly  made  as  to  form  and  size,  under  protection 
from  weather,  &c.  Every  experimental  apiarian  has  his 
particular  crotchet;  but  setting  aside  mere  filncy,  I  agree  in 
^rnion  with  such  instmctors  of  the  masses  as  Payne  and 
^^'  ^^^'  •''*??^  ^^^  *^®^  writings,  preferred  straw  to 

Of  courie  I  leave  to  the  theorists  all  the  merely  artificial 
nsee  to  which  complicated  hives  are  put;  but  these  do  not 


concern  more  than  one  out  of  some  hundreds  who  have  no 
interest  beyond;  mere  utility,  with  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  devote  to  troublesome  operations,  too  often  counter- 
acting the  natural  impulses  of  these  interesting  mechanics, 
if  not  fostering  the  diseases  which  have  led  to  much  recent 
acrimonious  controversy.  So  £Ekr  as  I  can  perceive  this  has 
ended  as  it  began ;  fbr,  in  the  din  of  words,  no  one  has  as 
yet  defined  what  the  particular  disorder,  loosely  called  "  foul 
brood,"  if  it  be  not  dead  putrid  larvae,  really  is. 

But  I  have  no  desire  to  engross  more  of  your  valuable 
space  beyond  adding,  that  I  am  aware  I  am  exposing  myself 
to  a  harmless  shot  or  two,  as  one  progpressing  backwards,  but 
that  sort  of  thing  is  of  little  moment  to— A  Utilitaiiiaic. 


EEMOVING  BEES. 


I  SHALL  be  moving  at  the  end  of  May  from  my  present 
house  to  one  about  100  yarda  off,  and  I  have,  on  a  wooden 
bee-stand  in  my  garden^  three  bee-hives,  which  I  must  re- 
move at  the  same  time.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  to  move 
the  stand  during  the  morning  or  evening  to  prevent  the  bees 
fiying  back  to  the  old  garden  ?  The  new  garden  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road  as  the  present  one. — ^L.  £. 

[Bees  should  be  removed  in  the  evening  when  all  have 
returned  from  their  labours.  If  in  common  hives,  they  should 
be  secured  by  being  tied  up  in  cloths  of  open  texture  (cheese- 
cloth is  the  best),  and  carried  carefully  by  hand.  When 
the  distance  is  short  stocks  will  be  much  weakened  by  the 
return  of  bees  to  the  old  spot.  This  may  be  obviated  by  an 
intermediate  transportation  to  a  friend's  garden  not  lees 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  At  the  expirafion  of  three  or 
four  weeks  they  may  be  safely  introduced  to  their  new 
location,  and,  if  the  affair  has  been  properly  managed,  will 
rather  benefit  than  otherwise  by  the  excursion.] 


PEEMONITOEY  SYMPTOMS  OF  DYSENTEEY. 

ToTTB  correspondent  "  P.  W."  in  pa^e  143,  says  that  for 
several  days  he  had  observed  large  drops  of  an  orange- 
coloured  substance  on  the  alighling-board  of  his  hives. 
Bees  in  a  healthy  hive  void  no  excrement  in  the  hive;  and 
if  they  are  prevented  leaving  it  by  a  severe  frost  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  will  do  so  on  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers,  and  the  excrement  they  void  is  of  a  fetid  emeU,  and 
is  that  observed  by  "  F.  W."— T.  S. 

[Our  correspondent's  explanation  is  unquestionably  correct. 
The  appearance  referred  to  may  be  deemed  the  first  symptom 
of  incipient  dysentery  arising  from  long  confinement.] 


EAST  INDIAN  BEES. 


We  have  received  another  letter  from  our  correspondent 
near  Myhere  relative  to  the  black  and  white  bees  ca  India. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter : — 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  said  anything  in  the  Journal  about 
these  bees,  for  certainly  I  think  the  statements  made  to  me 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  took  a  comb  about  four  days  ago* 
when  the  moon  was  about  its  first  Quarter,  and  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  honey  in  it,  but  all  the  ceUs  were  fuU  of 
laxvsB  in  all  stages  of  progress — some  just  coming  out  of  the 
cells,  ethers  just  formed,  and  many  evidently  hatching. 
According  to  the  natives'  ideas  the  combs  ought  to  have 
been  fuU  of  honey.  We  were  somewhat  disappointed,  for  we 
had  watched  the  swarm  for  some  time,  and  fully  expected  a 
harvest  of  honev. 

"A  second  idea  I  have  found  to  be  very  incorrect,  to  my 
cost !  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that  they  don't  sting,  but  I 
know  that  they  do.  One  morning  I  went  very  boldly  to  look 
how  large  the  comb  of  one  swarm  was,  and,  in  or^er  to  see 
'  how  they  were  getting  on,'  I  poked  them  aside  with  a  stick, 
thinking  them  harmless !  but,  bless  me,  how  I  had  to  run  ( 
The  little  brutes  came  at  me  most  ferociously,  and  one 
settling  on  my  hand  stung  me.  My  topee  (hat)  and  clothes 
were  covered  with  them ;  but  that  on  my  hand  fortunately 
was  the  only  one  which  penetrated  the  skin,  for  my  hand 
soon  swelled  considerably,  and  was  very  irritaiang.  So,  like 
little  Paul,  '  I  don't  believe  that  story,'  about  tixese  bees 
not  stinging." 


tOVSSAL  OF  HOBTIOULTUBV  AND  OOTTAQH  aiJtDBHBB. 


DAIET  PEODtJCE  AND  MANAGEMENT. 
At  a  meetiiig  of  the  E;e  Fumen'  Club,  Ur.  Hcan  reftd 
the  fbUowing  ^>^>er : — 

It  will  I>«  wiUun  our  prOTiuce  this  eTenins  to  review  ouly 
UKwebreedemoat  eapein&Uftbftt  belong  to  the  dAaa  of  dairy 
oowi,  wbich  «e  may  olassi^  as  fcdlowa : — the  Totkahice, 
Ayrahiie,  Aldemoy,  and  SoSblk.  The  Torkshire  being  the 
lugeat  and  moat  nunterons  we  abaJl,  therefore,  take  her 
first. 

The  Yockahlie  oow,  as  we  term  ber,  is  descended  from  the 
Holdaraeas  croased  with  the  Dniham  bull,  bnt  a  difi'erent 
animal  to  the  Teeswater  or  high-bred  Shorthorn.  They  are 
hdd  in  high  estimotioQ  in  and  around  London  for  the  qoan- 
tity  of  miu  they  yield ;  and  if  well  kept,  at  the  uune  time 
making  fleah  for  Uie  butcher.  An  average  cow  of  this  breed 
for  aervral  months  after  calving  yields  SO  quarts  a-day; 
while  some  have  been  known  to  yield  30  to  ■10  for  months 
tc^Cether.  Bome  cows  are  supposed  to  yield  &om  4O0O  to 
SOOO  during  the  year.  It  must  be  bome  in  mind  t^t  the 
food  ia  of  the  most  forcing  description  for  tbe  prodttctioii  of 
milk  wiUioat  i^aid  to  quality,  brewenr'  grains  being  a  lint 
quA  aon.  These  cows  form  ^  the  dairies  of  tlie  midland 
eovatiea;  their  milk  is  notrich  in  onam,  yetonrichpastotes 
or  high  feeding  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  in  quan- 
tity, and  making  beef  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  the  tes- 
timony ef  Mr.  Uora&ll,  Bral^  Ball,  Torlcshire,  who  so  ex- 
plicitly dasivibed  bia  mode  of  management  in  his  papen  to 
the  Boyal  Agricultnial  Sotdety's  Jouiual — papen  wbioh  I 
would  strongly  reoommend  every  one  interested  in  dairy 
management  to  peruse  cafetnlly. 

I  most  next  advert  to  the  Ayrshire ;  and  I  believe,  taken 
as  a  breed,  they  are  the  most  select  as  to  milking  properties. 
Ayrshire  being  a  dairy  county,  the  breed  has  been  cnlti- 
vated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  selects  by  distinguishing 
points  known  only  to  the  initiated ;  and  I  heeitate  not  to 
state  that  we  have  no  other  class  of  cows,  taken  as  a  breed, 
that  will  produce  the  qnaatity  of  milk  for  food  consumed ; 
hence  the  high  estimation  they  are  held  in  in  cheese-making 
distncta.  I  ahall  give  you  one  illustration.  We  have  one 
small  cow  in  our  dairy  (of  said  breed),  which  is  called 
Tictoria,  now  well  up  in  her  teens ;  for  one  season  (pasture 
in  the  meadows  only),  for  three  montlis  she  averaged  twenty- 
six  qnarta  a-day.  We  have  records  of  much  greater  quan- 
tities than  this ;  but  she  was  a  small  oow,  then  only  about 
66  stones  imperial  live  weight ;  eo  that  every  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight  days  she  produced  her  entire  weight  in 
milk — in  short,  she  may  be  termed  a  milk-giving  machine. 

I  now  come  to  the  Aldcmey  or  Channel  laland  cows, 
whicb  in  their  own  island  are  most  valuable,  both  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  butter  tiiey  produce.  They  are  nol 
much  in  favour  in  tbe  eastern  counties  in  consequence  ol 
the  high  prices  which  have  to  be  paid  for  them  when  ii 
profit,  and  their  comparatiTely  email  value  to  the  butcher  j 
and,  moreover,  oar  Btutrp  east  winds  rather  tell  on  their 
delicate  constitntion.  When  kept,  it  ia  mostly  by  private 
gentlemen  for  fcmfly  use.  They  yield  a  iWr  quantity  of 
milk,  which  is  very  rich  in  cream  and  produces  excellent 
butter.  In  their  own  island  they  are  reported  to  yield  from 
10  to  12  lbs.  of  butter  a-week  during  the  aumtaer;  that  re- 
sult is  veiy  seldom  obtained  in  this  district,  unless  under 
very  favourable  circumatanceB.  In  the  west  of  England  they 
are  greater  bvourites  than  with  us.  However,  W.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  of  Boxted  Lodge,  has  fkvoured  me  with  the 
Collowing  account  of  two  cows  kept  by  him  of  the  same 
bteed.  He  write*  as  follows: — "At  your  request  I  send  you 
a  correct  account  of  the  produce  of  two  oows  (Aldemeya), 
which  I  kept  at  my  own  residence,  Boited  Lodge,  in  1861. 
I  had  no  other  cows  there  during  that  time.  Ton  wiQ 
observe  that  the  produce  from  these  two  cows  was  kept 
separate  from  the  period  of  tbeir  calving  until  the  12Ui  of 
J>uy.    After  that  time  the  cream  was   mixed.    The  total 

dluoe  ot  these  cows  in  thir^-four  weds  was  860  Itn., 
det  what  cream  was  used  in  my  house ;"  this  bbing 
an  average  of  25)  lbs.  for  the  two  cows  during  the  thirty- 
fovr  weeks.  Tou  wiH  observe  Mr.  Hobbs  states  that  the 
milk  was  kept  separate  fi^om  the  period  of  calving  until  the 
ISth  of  July.  For  fourteen  weeks  previous  to  this  date,  one 
oow  aven^red  17|  lbs.,  and  one  week  20  lbs.  1  oi.,  a  quantity 
(ftv  tiu  kmgth  (d  time  be  it  remarked),  I  am  not  aware  has 


glad  to  bear  them  this  evening. 

of  a  polled  breed  of  cattle  in  Bufl 


oj  other  breed.     So  mnoh 

tbe  Suflblk.  There  are 
10  are  better  qualified  to 
aw  than  I  am,  teom  the 
[igst  them,  and  I  shall  be 
However,  we  bave  records 
iuffolk  for  about  two  hundred 

,  but  of  what  shape  or  formwe  are  left  to  surmise. 

In  my  opinion,  at  no  distant  period  bbey  have  been  oroased 
with  the  (dd  Aberdeen,  to  which  the  best  animal  a  of  the 
present  day  bear  a  striking  reeemblanoe.  Blood  red  is  now 
the  favourite  cido«i,  with  little  or  mo  white,  unleas  the  tips 


oonseqosnce  we  have  nearly  lost  the  original  stook. 

In  short,  since  the  dispamiaD  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Eerriaan's 
stock,  it  has  been  difBcult  in  this  disbict  to  find  pare  animals 
to  bmed  frran ;  and  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  dairying 
friends  that  it  is  just  as  esaentiBl,  in  order  to  obtain  good 
milkers,  that  the  male  shoiild  be  descended  from  a  good 
milking  stook  as  the  female.  Most  pec^  are  carafbl  •■ 
to  the  millring  propntiea  of  tlie  eow  they  breed  from  for 
the  dairy,  bnt  the  boll  is  seldom  taken  into  oonsidroation ; 
and  it  somewhat  aurprisea  me,  oonsideriog  tbe  h^haaard 
manner  in  which  they  have  b»an  bred,  how  the  SnfEblk  cowa 
have  still  kept  tbe  Tniivitig  properties  for  which  they  ore 
justly  celebrated.  We  have  obtained  24  quarts  o-day  from 
a  Suffolk  cow  when  in  ftill  ptcAt,  and  I  preonme  my  dairy. 
ing  friends  will  not  tram  them  uaeflil  unless  they  yield  from 
Itj  to  SO  quarts  a-day  wh«i  in  taH  profit.  They  ore  better 
adapted  for  the  arid  climat«,  rough  mod  badly-fiumed  paa> 
tures  of  the  eastern  counties  than  any  other  breed,  lliey 
yield  a  good  quantity  of  milk,  and  when  pn^erly  fed  their 
milk  is  pretty  rich  in  butter.  Taken  as  a  breed,  their  skins 
are  coarser  than  either  the  Shorthtnn  or  Ayrshire ;  in  oon- 
sequenoe,  they  are  not  so  sensitive  of  flies ;  and,  mco-eow, 
being  wiUiont  horns,  they  are  mora  snitable  when  in  yards. 
Likewise,  they  are  &vouiitee  with  the  Society  tot  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  as  they  cannot  infliot  aevers 
torture  on  each  other;  and  when  crossed  with  a  propw 
Shorthorn  bull,  produce  a  good  animsl  Ibr  biting  purposes. 
And,  further,  we  hsve  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Bainer,  Thorpe^ 
confirmed  by  other  eye-witueases,  of  her  polled  eow  produc- 
ing in  one  week  19  11m.  15  oss.  of  butter,  and  t<a  weeln  in 
succession  18  lb*.  12  oss.,  and  for  vine  months  11  lbs.  4  oss. 
was  the  average,  lbs.  Bainer  had  only  this  one  oowg  bn^ 
to  use  her  own  words,  she  "treated  her  like  a  child." 
Again,  we  have  the  late  Hr.  Lingwood's  cow,  at  Brome, 
which  produoed  16  lbs.  4  ois.  in  one  week,  and  for  week» 
averaged  15  lbs.  She  waa  also  a  single  cow,  kept  by  a  private 
gentleman.  The  late  Mr.  Puaey  truly  said,  "Books  will 
not  teach  ftmning,  bnt  if  they  describe  the  practice*  of  the 
beat  farmers  they  will  make  men  think,  and  show  when  to 

We  must  next  proceed  to  analyse  the  syBt«mB  of  ooo- 

verting  the  produce  into  money.  The  most  profitable  ia 
when  the  milk  con  be  sold  sweet  from  the  cow,  which  in 
most  localities  will  seU  for  about  8d.  per  gallon :  and  if  we 
take  the  general  average  of  the  Tortshire  cow,  when  well 
kept,  as  being  about  800  gallons,  then  we  find  the  prodooe 
wiU  amount  to  something  like  .£26  annually.  In  turning 
to  our  own  country  cows,  they,  on  an  average,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  yield  BOO  gallons,  being  about  S  gallons  a-day  for 
nine  months.  Supposing  these  600  gallons  to  be  sold  at  l^d. 
per  quart,  we  would  then  realise  about  X16  lOi.,  which,  with 
calf  10«.,wonldmakethereaultJ17percow.  Whenthemilt 
cannot  be  sold,  we  must  then  convert  the  500  gallons  into 
cheese :  then  we  should  realise  something  over  500  lbs.  of 
cheese,  which  at  6ii,  per  lb.  gives  jBIS  lOs.,  calf,  and  whey  for 
pigs  80».,  which  would  make  jEII  per  cow.  By  converiing 
the  cream  into  butter  and  the  partly  skimmed  milk  into 
cbeese,  we  would  then  realise  160  lbs.  of  good  butter  at  If., 
and  300  lbs.  of  part  skim  ni'iv  cheese  at  4d.  per  lb.,  which, 
with  calf  and  wbej  at  30j.,  stands  at  ,£14  IDs.,  and  with 
proper  msnagement,  producing  a  good,  article,  the  price  of 
the  produce  may  be  r^ed,  and  Uieae  terms  may  be  dx- 

We  shall  now  find  how  this  tallies  irtth  other  distriota. 
In  Dorset  and  some  pazta  ot  Somenet  it  ia  ciut(»iuwy  toK 
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<**'  >s'i-: 


[Mmhl, 


diiqritten  to  sent  the  oows  from  the  fknoer,  the  dauyuen 
doing  ail  labour,  and  the  fkrmer  providing  oowa  and  heep, 
te  ynkih.  the  fanner  payt  fur  prodsoe  of  cows,  JB9  lOt.  to 
iBlO  Kk.  The  pxodooe  ia  mosti^  converted  lato  batter  and 
«kim  mUk  cheese  in  Bowet ;  ifhile  in  6o«ier«et  soma  of  the 
best  Cheddar  cheese  is  made^  bow  wosth  94.  per  lb.  A  stmi- 
Iht  system  prevails  in  the  west  of  Sootiand ;  but  the  produce 
is  entirely  conTerted  into  cheese,  the  oows  are  better  kept, 
and  the  rents  axe  hi^er,  both  to  the  £Btrmer  and  dairy- 
man. Alateempl^yerof  mine  rented  a  fiom  in  the  said  du- 
trici  of  600  acres,  his  rent  being  JB1200.  He  kept  a  dairy  of 
100  aows;  and  I  have  known  his  dairymen  pay  £12  for  eadi 
eow>  whioh  covered  the  £srmer's  rent.    The  agreement  was 

tta  dairyman  to  do  all  labonr  «»^**^*"^'T?g  the  cows,  unless 
soone  milking  the  iarmer  had  to  provide.  Keep  of  cows  was 
If  More  lor  each  cow  of  good  grass  for  summer;  six  tons  of 
swades  and  two  bnsbels  of  beaameal  for  each  cow,  with 
flteanr  ad  Ubitwn,  The  dairyman  would  realise  about  4r^  cwt. 
of  dusese  firom  each  cow,  and  when  properly  manufactured 
it  would  sell  ab  about  70s,  per  ewt.  The  produce  would  run 
from  14  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  per  cow. 

I  have,  thus,  gentlem^Du  endeavoured  to  bring  under  your 
BOtioe  the  d^erent  systems  that  are  practised  in  other 
dbtnoti.  I  have  stated  results  which  have  been  and  may 
lia  Malised  with  proper  management ;  and  one  naturally 
liagina  to  wonder  why  Suffolk,  onoe  so  prominent  in  daiiy 
managements  is  now  getting  into  t<he  shade ;  the  complaints 
Mralond  andlong  that  no  dairymaids  are  to  be  found.  Again, 
aoBM  maida  maittt>ain  that  there  are  no  places  for  them  to 
leaau  as  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  teach  them.  But 
tbqr  are  not  easily  taught  who  da  not  want  to  learn ;  and  as 
vffli»aKnM«  and  feathei-ed  caps  are  more  in  unison  with 
»«iraery-maids>  tahl^maids,  and  house-maids*  the  washing, 
flcaeobkang,  working,  rosy-peeked  dairy-maid  of  old  is  no- 
vrlfaere  to  be  found;  so  if  the  dairy  is  left  to  the  maid,  the 
maid  mnst  have  tiaie  boy  to  do  it;  and  if  left  to  the  boy,  to 
-mm  a  poyular  phraae,  it  soon  must  go  to  the  dogs.  We  are 
toi^  tluit  eleawliniwiw  ia  next  to  godfiness ;  and  in  no  case  is 
it  more  apfdical^e  than  in  daLry  management.  Morning 
and  enrening,  Sunday  and  Saturday,  twice  a-day  the  dairy 
woait  be  attendsd  to ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  only 
a  firaii-ciaas  article  whi^  commands  attention  in  the 
navket 

Waaow  oome  to  the  laat  branch  of  our  sul^t,  and  one  with 
whidb»  I  dottbt  not,  all  of  you  are  familial— converting  the 
cvaam  into  buttei^-^  very  umple,  biit  at  certain  seasons,  with 
ontain  foeding,  a  very  ticklish  operation  to  make  a  first-class 
artiole.  Aa  we  make  a  middling  article,  I  shall  give  you  an 
onilina  of  the  system  we  pursue.  Buring  the  winter  our 
oons  are  fed  on  roots  and  chaff  in  conjunction,  the  first  part 
of  Ite  season  on  Scotch  yellow  turnips  or  swedes;  after 
ehristmas  on  mangolds.  Those  in  full  profit  receive  about 
4  to  6  Iba.  of  cake  or  com  in  addition.  It  is  when  fed  on 
noota  that  tho  care  and  experience  of  the  dairymaid  are  put 
to  the  test  to  produce  a  good  article.  Our  dairy  people 
maintain  that  if  we  send  the  milk  into  the  dairy  free  from 
tmnt  they  will  produce  batter  agreeable  to  the  palate: 
Hiesefora,  whan  the  cows  axe  on  roots  we  invariably  use  a 
«Mill  ^mnti^  of  sal^tre  put  into  the  milk  warm  from  the 
um,  in  oMler  to  dii^el  any  efluvium  the  roots  may  produce. 
Gavamnstbe  taken  not  to  use  too  mnch;  if  so  the  butter  will 
tMita  vancid — say  aa  ounce  to  every  30  gallona. 

We  ahall  now  go  into  the  dairy,  and,  to  uae  an  Irishism, 
wia  do  not  allow  the  hotter  to  spoil  before  it  is  made— that 
ii^  stale  vasaals  taint  the  milk,  or  stale  milk  taints  the 
cream*  and  tainted  cream  will  not  produce  first-class  butter ; 
and  aa  our  otject  is  quality  before  quantity,  our  customers 
haiiig  raiber  ^tidious  in  taste,  we  must  endeavour  to 
proteoe  a  sweet  active.  The  milk  is  first  creamed  at 
lManty*four  hours,  and  again  at  thirty-sir;  in  so  doing, 
Iwih  am^  and  cream  keep  sweeter  than  if  only  once  cream^ 
9dt  thhrty-sit.  We  chnm  thzioe  a-wedc.  We  use  no  arti- 
ficial colonring.  Our  KNve  batter  goes  to  a  "west-end 
niias»"  at  prioea  vmymg  from  14d^  to  17d.  p^  lb.  There  are 
many  ifo  and  anda  in  order  to  make  good  batter  where 
oasvnaxie  fod  on  soots ;  hat  the  dairymaid  daima  them  aa  her 
kaowtedgaaf  the  art^aadwluchwouldbetedioaatodeacribe. 
Gentlemen's  dairies  are  in  unison  with  "home   farms," 


sam^  time  have  an  eye  to  profit.  Our  dairy  of  milk  cows 
consms  of  24,  and  they  cost  us  for  dairying  and  attendance 
2iis,,  or  It.  a-head  per  we^ ;  and  on  examining  our  dairy- 
book  for  1862,  after  deducting  the  said  labour,  I  find  a  credit 
of  iSlO  standing  for  each  cow.  Be  it  remembered,  we  wean 
a  calf  for  each  cow  in  additicm. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  endeavonred  to 
bring  under  your  notice  the  breeds  of  cows  best  adapted  ibr 
dairy  purposes.  Thus  we  find  the  Yorkshire  the  fovoorite, 
where  pastures  are  rich  and  quantity  required  ;  and  again, 
in  the  western  part  of  our  island,  where  oheese-making  pro- 
vails,  we  find  the  Ayrshire  the  universal  favourite ;  and  when 
only  cream  and  butter  are  reqnired,  we  find  the  AMent^  in 
esteem.  It  is  said  "  Ir^and  for  the  Irish,"  and  we  must 
say,  "  The  Suffolk  cow  for  Suffolk ;"  for  after  a  trial  of  all 
the  breeds  I  have  named,  it  is  found  by  experiment  in  our 
estal^ishment  that  they  axe  the  cows  best  adapted  for  the 
district.  There  is  no  doubt  many  of  you  have  exoeeded  our 
small  profits ;  but  it  may  be  equally  true  that  on  some  forms, 
firom  want  of  care  and  attention  in  the  management  of  pro- 
duce and  stock,  they  have  not  been  obtained. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  I  would  advise  my  dairying  friends 
to  endeavour  to  improve  our  stock  of  Suffolk  cows,  and  to  be 
a  little  more  carefol  in  the  choice  and  selection  of  bulls,  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  them  from  prood  miliring  stock.  Ev^i 
now  they  are,  and  with  care  and  attention  t^y  m»ht  be 
made,  a  very  valuable  animal  fot  the  district.  I  have 
generally  treated  the  sabgeot  with  reference  to*tiie  soil  and 
climate  of  this  country.  With  more  rain,  less  easterly 
winds,  pastures  naturally  richer  and  better  formed,  other 
breeds  might  be  found  better  suited  than  the  Bed  Frills. 
^North  British  Affricuitimti.) 


EHODODENDEON  POISTICUM  POISONOUS. 

Having  observed  in  your  Journal  No.  150,  page  116,  that 
information  was  requested  as  to  the  poisonous  qualities  of 
any  of  our  ornamental  shrubs,  I  expected  that  befwe  your 
last  issue  Bhododendron  ponticum  would  have  been  pointed 
out  to  you  as  poisonous.  As  its  effects  do  not  ai^>ear  to 
have  been  noticed  by  your  ordinary  correspondents!,  I  now 
beg  to  offer  you  my  experience  of  this  dirub. 

Six  years  ago  some  of  my  sheep  broke  into  a  wood  where 
B.  ponticimi  had  been  planted  for  cover,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion three  ewes  died.  This  year  the  same  thing  again 
occurred,  and  ten  sheep  showed  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
Immediately  it  was  observed,  milk,  in  doses  of  a  gill,  waa 
poured  down  their  throat,  and  this  produced  vomiting,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  rhododendron  leaves  were  brought 
up.  The  dose  of  milk  was  repeated  several  times,  and  nine 
out  of  the  ten  recovered.  The  other  ^ne  died  because  the 
milk  had  not  acted  as  a  sufficiently  strong  emetic,  a  number 
of  the  leaves  being  found  in  the  stomach. 

I  do  not  know  whether  other  rhododendrons  than  pontdcunk 
are  poisonous  or  not;  but  I  should  judge  that  the  poison 
if  it  exists  must  be  much  less  virulent  in  them,  since  rabbits, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  never  touch  ponticum,  eat  the  finer 
kinds  with  impunity.— A. Nobthbbk  Subscribbb. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX 

Artipicial  Hatcbxho  (Oal(«).~Ciuitelloand  Blinaii  pvbliahed  psaapbltU 
on  the  eubject,  and  Reaomor  a  work  in  French,  bat  they  mn  atl  oat  e( 
print,  ir  you  bay  No.  S2l  of  the  flm  sentw  of  this  Joarnal  yoa  wU  ted 
dtrtotioo*  oB  the  mtbject. 

CsiTB  C<BOK  Fowls  (1>.  ^.).— Apply  to  Mr.  BaUy,  115,  Moant  StrMt, 
Oroavenor  8qaare. 

Wbitc  Dorkinos  {B,  if.  f.).~Kefer  to  oar  reports  m(  8how%  and  wzile 
to  tfaoM  ivho  took  prises  or  are  commended.  We  fHur  that  a  coffee-miU 
would  not  broiao  oau,  bat  if  yoa  try  it  yiw  will  have  the  proof  at  i 

Cochim>Cbina  Bo€»  not  HATMrmo  (Am  Old  Smkaerikm'),-  „ 

embryo  ehicka  in  them  thtj  erideafUy  were  ^iUtd  darisf  Iho  mnitly 
serere  weather.  Probably  yoa  pat  too  many  eggs  nnder  tha  litm.  for  bar  to 
keep  the  whole  soflleiently  warm.  Nlso  te  the  largest  Bombw  to  be 
)>laoed  under  a  heo  in  wiBtcr,  and  nuuiy  peultry-ka^ra  bob  b  afeU  la» 
number  at  that  saason. 

FotJL  Bbood(31  ^0---TbltbBabaendeAB«dtobB,aaitaBBMeiiipUc%a 
diaaaae  which  attacks  the  yoBBg  larva  ia  their  ^wdom  staffaaef  devilw* 
meat.     At  first  only  a  lisv  dit,  bat  as  these  putrafjr  in  thair  cells  t&B> 


aiMte  ara  iw«rtW  fc  l«ge  profito.     Hpwe.er.  while    ^„^^    ^  ^^^        ,^  ^  ^  _,^    .^  a.  «.*. 

•ntopr«dnotafiist>«laaaMtacl^  w«atthej  d«tiidlmaa«^tautdir|Mitta.  ^^ 
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WCEKLT  CALCNDACU 

ITathWeek. 

8  TD 

9  W 

10  T» 

11  j     F 

12  S 

13  taJf 
U        X 

UAZCa  8-^14,  1B84. 

▲wfn«o  TenqMntaN    ^^^ 
naarUmdoiu          „^^^ 

flu 

8m 

Seta.. 

Moen 

Jttaea. 

Sloon 

«eta 

Aga.   j 

Cloak 

befsva 

Son. 

tiu. 

TkAet  floartw. 

Apnoot  ftowera. 

Fkivcb  or  Walks  If  arusd.  186S. 

Oooaebeny  fstialOB. 

DaflbdU  ilowara. 

5  Sunday  in  Lxitx. 

Cohifoot  flowers. 

Da^. 
49.7 

49.9 
50.2 
49.5 
60.7 
80.7 
51.2 

Kigbt 
81.9 
81^ 
81.7 
82.8 
82.9 
848 
85.2 

Mean. 
40.8 
40.6 
40.9 
40.9 
41.6 
42.6 
«8.2 

Daja. 
14 
10 
U 
15 
18 
14 
16 

m,  b. 
31af6 
29      6 
27      6 
25      « 
22      6 
20      fl 
H      6 

m.    b. 
51af5 
52     3 
54      8 
56      8 
88      5 
59      5 
0      € 

n.  b. 
IS      6 
40      6 
7      1 
86      7 
10      8 
50      8 
88      9 

■I.  b. 
46      8 

r  8 
27  9 
42  10 
SO    11 

mom. 
88     0 

• 

I 

2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

m.  s. 

10    88 

10    88 

10    12 

10      6 

9    80 

9    88 

9   18 

m 

69 
99 
71 

H 

74 

From  obMixation*  taken  near  London  dnnnf  the  last  tkiTty-aertn  yeara,  tbe 
temperatvre  SS.S".    Tbe  greateat  beat  vaa  67%  on  tbe  lOtb,  1826 ;  and  12tb,  1811 
fall  of  rate  vat  0.78  Incb. 

9  and  tba  loveat  aoUl,  7«,  on  tbe  lOtb,  1847.   Tint  fca«u«t 

A 

FEENS  FOR  BASKETS. 


EEE  it  possible  to  add  more 
popularity  to  these  gems 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
I  would  willingly  oevote 
much  of  my  leisure  to  an 
advocacy  of  their  merits ; 
but  their  beauty  and  grace- 
fal  form  have  already  won 
for  them  a  large  shiire  of 
public  patronage,  and  ex- 
tended the  area  of  the  hor- 
ticulturist's  pleasures. 
Some  of  them,  however,  are 
grown  in  positions  which 
hide  fully  ono-half  of  their 
beautiefi.  For  instance  :  the  beauty  of  some  consists  in 
thfior  roots  being  seen  as  well  as  their  £ronds.  Sitolo- 
biam  davallioides  in  a  pot  has  no  charms  beyond  its 
graoeful  fr<Mkd8  ;  but  planted  out  near  an  overhanging 
rock  so  t^t  its  Aizoukea  c«a  run  over  the  rock,  which  it 
will'do,  it  has  the  am>ea£iiiee  of  a  beautiful  Bhipaalis 
•eeking  the  ground  mnn  a  height  of  several  feet ;  and 
all  along  the«e  ihiaomes  the  muds  rise  elegantly  and 
overdiadow  ike  sourees  from  which  they  spring.  Then 
that  cuxious  plant  the  Staghom  Fern  (Flatycerium  aki- 
come),  is  lo^  in  a  pot,  its  beauties  being  unseen.  But 
I  must  not  waste  space ;  though  the  inquiries  of  a  cor- 
respondent,." J.  J.  J.,"  have  led  me  to  descant  at  some 
len^  on  my  favourites. 

The  Ferns  most  suitable  for  baskets  are  those  with 


creeping  stems  (zhizomes),  of  dwarf  habit,  and  with 
Benoant  fronds.  The  most  suitable  soil  I  have  found  to 
he  eocoa-nut  dust  wjien  a  year  or  two  old.  Prior  to  the 
iatroduction  of  this  I  emi^oyed  turfy  brown  peat  one- 
half,  tmrfy  yellow  loam  one-lonxth,  imd  pieces  of  sand- 
stone otte-ioorth,  the  latter  ibe  size  of  a  walnut,  the 
wkc^  chopped  up  with  a  spade  but  not  sifted,  and  well 
mixed.  Wnen  the  cocoa  dost  was  msed  » libend  admix- 
ture of  silver  sand  was  added,  but  silica  of  any  kind  will 
do.  Silica  in  some  shape  or  other  I  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial for  Ferns,  and  I  therefore  reccnnmend  a  liberal  use 
of  sand  or  stone  in  the  in^dients  of  the  eotnpost  for 
^ems  of  any  kind,  except  for  such  as  require  chalk. 

1  liave  found  no  baskets  so  suitable  as  those  &om 
6  to  9  inches  deep,  and  from  6  inches  to  *£  feet  in  dia- 
smte^  made  in  the  shane  iji  a  half-circle*  It  is  imma^ 
icaial,  however,  what  shape  the  baskets  are  if  not  too 
deep,  und  they  should  be  znade  to  hold  a  fair  amount  of 
compel.  For  small  baskets  or  for  ^nspejudang  in  Wardiam 
OMBS  BotiuBg  is  4M>  suitak^  as  the  naif  of  a  cocoa-nut 
^elL  Wood  baskets  I  do  not  Jike :  they  rot  to  aoon, 
and  geaaesate  sack  a  quantity  •of  teigus,  tliat  Ih^  roots  of 
l&e  Ferns  do  not  crow  in  them,  and  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  fiee  im  otherwise-beaiitiful  basket  disfigured  b^  a  «rop 
of  iimgL  Copper  baskets  we  the  most  expensive  ania 
durable,  but  not  iSke  best ;  for  copper  soon  becomes  of 
a  Ibul  blue  colour,  and  no  Fern  root  can.  live  near  it. 

No.  154,^ToL.  TLp  Vrw 


Wire  baskets  painted  answer  well  fmr  a  time ;  but  Ift^ 
paint  perishes,  the  iron  is  soon  corroded  through,  maA 
they  are  then  useless.  The  best  baskets  that  I  bmre 
used  were  made  of  wire,  and  were  galvanised  after  beiog 
made.  Any  wire-worker  can  make  these  baskets;  b«t 
they  should  not  be  made  of  galvanised  wire,  or,  if  they 
are,  the  chains  and  everything  should  be  gidvjmised 
afterwards.  I  do  not  know  whether  these  baskets  aae 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  copper  wire,  but  we 
have  some  that  are  no  worse  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
The  baskets  in  my  opinicm  look  the  best  when  made  as 
simple  as  possible,  for  no  art  can  outstrip  nature,  and  a 
fine  basket  With  a  sorry  plant  in  it  is  a  most  unpleasant 
object.  Baskets  are  sometimes  made  of  such  lantastie 
shapes  that  the  cultivator  is  puzzled  to  know  how  ta 
get  a  plant  to  grow  in  them.  As  specimens  of  the  wif«- 
worker's  art  they  are  undoubtedly  fine ;  but  like  soBoe 
very  artistic  ccMiservatmes,  they  lull  plants  which  grow 
well  under  mc»*e  suitable  circumstances. 

The  basket  or  baskets  to  be  filled  being  in  TemAmem, 
a  quantity  of  fresh  sphagnum  should  be  provided,  b«it 
that  which  is  dried  will  do,  only  the  dust  must  be  sifted 
from  it.  Fresh,  however,  is  best,  as  it  is  ^erj  nice  to 
have  the  baskets  covered  with  live  moss  for  a  tune  untfl 
the  plants  have  grown  considerably.  Hace  a  layer  of 
sphagnum  about  naif  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  and  up  the  sides,  pressing  it  firmly,  so  that  it 
may  have  the  appearance  of  a  well-made  fowl's  nest. 
Put  in  some  of  the  compost  in  the  basket,  and  introduce 
the  plant,  so  that  the  crown  may  be  a  trifle  higher  than 
the  ed^es  of  the  basket,  and  put  the  soil  rawer  Bavkf 
round  it.  A  layer  of  sphagnum  on  the  soil,  made  fast 
with  copper  wire,  will  materially  add  to  the  appearanee, 
and  prevent  the  soil  being  washed  out  in  watering.  When 
planted,  my  practice  is  to  dip  them  overhead  JA  a  cistern 
of  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  house  required  for 
the  species,  and  then  l^nnz  them  up  in  thetr  final  situ- 
ations, not  nearer  to  the  ghtss  than  18  inches,  jreckoning 
from  the  fironds.  In  ease  a  cistern  should  not  be  at 
hand  the  basket  should  be  watered  imtil  the  water  rwi 
freely  from  the  bottom. 

The  plants  will  only  need  due  attention  as  to  water,  to 
give  which  the  cultivator  must  examine  the  upper  sur- 
mce  of  the  basket ;  for  it  veiy  commonly  happens  that 
the  under  side  is  moist,  whilst  the  upper  surface,  where 
the  majority  of  the  roots  are,  is  dry.  The  soil  should  at 
all  times  be  kept  moist,  but  double  the  quantity  ought 
*  to  be  given  when  the  plants  are  growing  as  con^ared 
with  what  they  receive  when  at  rest.  The  best  way  to 
water  plants  in  baskets  is  to  take  them  down  and  dip  the 
basket  in  a  cistern  of  water  o£  the  same  temperatim  as 
the  house. 

Cocoa-nut  baskets  only  need  holes  to  be  drilled  kt 
them  for  the  wires  to  him^  them  up  by,  and  ike  Ferns 
may  be  planted  in  them  luce  any  other  plant.  If  the 
Feats  ha^  creeping  rhizomes  these  dlM>uld  not  be  buried 
in  the  soil,  but  be  pegged  down  and  distributed  over  the 
s«rfaoe,  so  that  they  may  the  80<mer  reach  the  outside  of 
the  nut,  to  which  the  roots  will  cling,  and  over  which  the 

Ho.  888.— ToSto  TXXlt  Ok* 
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rhiEomea  will  creep,  haviiw  .  e.    I  mo; 

mentiimthatthe  ihellof  the  AlbaskeU 

for  BmaJl  OrchidB  and  Fema.  'o  iiuta 

tlie  ehelL    If  we  cut  one  do  i  oppoaite 

eides  irehtLTetvo  basketa,  n  an  ell' 

01  boat-lika  basfcets ;  and  if  be  mi 

WB  have  two  hftlvea  of  an  ellipse,  but  egg-shaped.  Now  these 
]nake  tfood  and  totemblf  durable  boaketa  for  smaJl-gTowing 
Oichida  and  Foma,  and  both  grow  well  in  them,  which  is  a 
point  of  Boma  imp<«tanae. 

The  flneit  oigect  that  I  luwo  yet  aeen  waa  a  pot  of  Platy- 
cezinm  alcicome  aaapended  from  the  roof  of  a  conservatoiy. 
The  plant  woa  in  a  perforated  pot,  auch  aa  ia  used  for  grow- 
ing  Hyacinths  to  produce  a  pyramid.  The  plant  had  been 
potted  in  the  uBual  way,  but  aome  visitor  told  the  gardener 
that  it  wanted  to  be  on. a  block  of  wood  with  the  ba^  to  the 
glass  to  be  seen  to  advanl^e.  The  gardener  had  not  the 
"wood  or  not  the  inclination,  but  determined  to  profit  by  the 
advice.  A  piece  of  strong  wire  was  run  thiougb  the  lowest 
perforations  in  the  pot,  and  hung  t4>  the  roof  with  the  plant 
downward*— in  reality  upside  d^wn.  Well,  it  grew  amaz- 
ingly ;  and  when  I  aaw  it  the  pot  waa  entirely  hidden  by 
the  atarile  fronda.  and  the  fertile  extended  all  round  to  a 
length  of  2  feet.  I  hava  tried  Platyccrium  atemmaria  in 
Hub  way,  and  hava  succeeded  admirably;  but  P.  Rraade  did 
very  indifierenUj,  and  that,  I  think,  because  it  does  not 
form  yotia^  plants  along  the  roots  like  P.  alcjcome  and 
P.  stemmaria.  P.  biforme  I  have  not  tried,  because  I  could 
not  obtain  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  ray  doing  ao. 

For  Buapending  in  small  bsskets  in  Wardian  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  have  such  planta  &a  quickly  fill  them,  and  all 
basketa  should  have  plajits  in  them  proportionate  to  their 
size.  I  will  therefore  name  a  few  suitable  for  baskets  of 
varioua  sizes,  according  to  the  diameter. 
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LABGE  TIKEEIES  tbbbus  RMAT.Ti  TINEEIES. 
Almost  eveiTthing  connected  with  fruit-cultute  has  of 
late  come  in  for  considerable  diacuBaion.     Warm  contro- 
versy has  been  freely  entered  into  about  some  of  the  points 

3  orchard-house  controversy 


wtiich  points  them  out  as' pre-eminent  am<m^  thoae  ftniti 

which  require  the  aids  of  glsaa  and  attificial  heat  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  appUoabk  M 
the  Grape  than  any  other  iiuit.  If  the  Pine  Apple  caa 
legitimately  olaim  to  be  the  king  of  fruits,  who  will  oljject 
to  let  the  Orape  sit  beside  it  upon  Pomona's  thrc^F 
Hence  it  is  that  everything  connected  with  vineries  from 
their  foundatioiis  upwards  through  bottom  heat,  drainage, 
soil,  aspect,  and  shape,  the  description  of  glass  and  other 
materi^  of  which  vineries  are  coDatrncted,  the  best  modee 
of  heating  and  ventilating  them — in  short,  evarytliing  that 
can  be  named,  except  their  size,  has  been  the  subject  a!  dia- 
cusBioD,  Size  alone  seema  to  have  been  eonaidered  a  nwttec 
of  very  little  or  no  importance,  jndging  from  the  nlence  of 
the  h^icultuial  press  on  the  matter ;  at  all  events,  I  have 
no  recoHeotion  of  seeing  the  matter  either  bronght  forwa»d 
OS  one  of  importance,  or  of  any  discnasion  having  ever  taken 
place  concerning  it.  This  is  not  the  first  time  tltat  I  have 
ventured  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  and  after  long 
observation  and  a  considerable  amount  of  experienoe  with 
diflerent  sized  vineries,  I  am  more  than  ever  oonvinoed  tiat 
the  size  or  the  volume  of  air  enclosed  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  and  that  generally  speaking  vinoriea  baa  tbe 
"curate's  vinery"  upwards  would  answer  their  pnipoee 
vastly  better  if  they  were  more  roomy  and  lolly.  The  aza 
of  glass  houses  erected  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  is 
(perhaps  to  some  extent  neceaaarily),  decided  by  toate  and 
circnroBtancea  apart  altogether  from  the  consideratioo  of 
what  mere  aize  or  room  has  to  do  with  the  requirements 
and  well-being  of  the  Tine. 

It  has  been  my  lot  within  the  last  fifteen  years  to  have 
bad  to  manage  Yinea  and  produce  Qrapee  nnder  aa  great « 
variety  of  circumstances  as  has  iallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
gardeners  in  that  period.     I  have  had  Tinea  in  plant-stoves, 
rer  a  general  collection  of  stove  plants,  in  gwenhousee  of 
uious  dimerisions,  in  mere  glaea  sereena  not  mom  then 
feet  high,  and  not  more  than  6  feet  wide  at  Uieir  widest 
ail,  and  in  vineries  of  much  larger  and  more   desirable 
imensionB.    Like  most  others  I  l^ve  also  had  the  oppcv- 
tunity  of  watching  the  planting  and  growth  of  Vinea  in 
houaeB  greatly  above  the  common  or  average  run  of  viaeiiee, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  by  ihr  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  Vines  would  thrive  much  better,  and  bear 
heavier  and  better  crops  of  fruit  with  impunity  in  large 
houses,  that  is,  houses  that  are  more  loft?  and  enoloaiiig  a 
greater  volume  of  air,  than  in  those  which  are  of  small 

It  is  an  established  &ct  in  gardening  that,  in  a  general 
way,  the  more  nearly  the  rules  of  natura  aie  approached 
the  more  likely  is  success  to  be  the  result.  Probably  tlds 
applies  with  greater  force  to  the  matters  of  air  and  its  tem- 
perature, in  coDjonction  witl)  li^ht,  than  to  any  other  oon- 
ditious  which  the  cultivator  has  it  in  his  power  to  apply  and 
control.  If  harmony  with  the  nature  and  requiiementa  of 
a  plant  should  be  out  guide  in  its  succestM  enltivatioii, 
surely,  apart  from  any  observation  ajid  eipetienoe,  it  must 
be  very  incongruous  to  envelope  the  Vine  in  glaas  oues  of 
such  small  dimensions  as  are  yet  the  majority  of  vinerieB, 
which  are  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  requirementa  of 
plants  that  are  most  at  home  in  the  daiA  stiwnant  air  of 
the  jungle.  To  confine  the  Tine — a  plant  which  la  moat  at 
home  Bud  thrives  best  on  the  breexy  elopes  and  in  the  dear 
akies  of  continental  and  eastern  countries — in  a  sort  of 
black  hole  of  Calcutta,  with  its  leaves  very  often  in  actnal 
contact  with  the  glass  and  timber  of  the  roof,  where  it  is  at 
one  time  Bulg'ect  to  a  damp  etsgnant  atmosphere,  together 
with  all  the  sudden  fiuctnations  of  temperature  which,  is 
spite  of  the  utmost  watchftalness,  is  consequent  on  there 
being  only  a  very  siDall  volume  of  confined  and  artificially 
heated  air,  must  be  termed  anything  but  liie  ntaeet  poa- 
alble  approach  to  natural  circumstances. 

It  may  be  ai^ed  that  such  a  state  of  things  in  iHYi»n 
houses  can  be  overcome  and  properly  regulated  try  the  com- 
bined appliances  of  an  effectual  heating  ^ipemtas  and  an 
ingenious  mode  of  rentUntion.  Doubtleas  uie  evils  now  in 
question  mi^  be  overcome  or  modified  by  great  and  asaidn. 
ons  attention ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  Hie 
atmosphere  of  a  low  and  narrow  structure  can  be  r^gtilated 
with  Mch  preoJsioD  as  that  of  a  larger — at  least,  tuch  is 
my  own  experience;  and  I  think  that  any  attempt  t4  ezplaiii 


laowiL  Gi*  ^ovnouvscvE  xhb  conua^  aABDBNBB. 


theieaaon*  whyanudlaaoloHimBc/ui  artiAcial  atanoapbare 
an  far  moie  at  the  measj  otoveij  external  iniaence  would, 
to  aU  ei^ianenced  in  th«  manageacnt  of  liotboaset,  be  a 
work  of  anpamnogatkii).  It  ia  aa  maj  to  usdetatauil  hoir 
a  anal)  Toliuoe  of  confined  air  is  mcM  auddenlj  cooled  Aowk 
and  heated  op  b;  diSerent  clian^ea  in  sun  and  irind  &om 
witbont,  aa  it  I*  to  underatand  how  a  thin  aheet  of  hot  ixoa 
ooola  mors  rapidljr  than  a  thiok  one.  It  is  aimplf  because 
tlte  tadiatiug  nii&ce  ia  larger  in  proportion  to  the  amoont 
cv  bod;  of  beat  to  be  given  off  is  the  one  caae  than  in  the 
other.  To  enraot  a  fireman  to  rango  the  temperature  of  a 
honae  only  B  feet  wide  with  the  aame  ateadinesa  that  oould 
be  attainable  inone  twice  or  thiice  the  width  would  be  most 
■mxeaawiable :  bonce  in  early  forcing,  pBrticularlj,  this  point 
alone  beoomea  one  of  great  moment,  ejid  grefttJy  dependant 
ca  the  Bice  of  the  forcing-houce.jet  it  is  not  to  mj  mind  b; 
any  meana  the  most  important  of  the  coDsiderationa  that 
would  lead  me  to  prefer  a  larger  and  more  roomy  vinery. 
When  it  ooniee  to  be  consider^  that  Vinea  are  ahut  up  for 
a  gieat  length  of  time  in  a  email  house,  it  ia  not  difficolt  to 
■nppoee  that,  robbing  ae  they  do  the  atmoaphere  of  gases 
which  support  vegetable  life,  or  food,  and  charging  it  with 
others  debimentBl  to  its  well-being,  it  would  £a^  far  better 
with  Vinea  were  they  treated  to  a  larger  volume  of  air  and 
«  ^eater  diffiuion  of  light. 

Then  there  i>  the  neameas  to  the  glasa  at  which,  as  a 
matter  d  neoeasit^  in  many  caaea,  Vinea  ranat  be  trained 
in  low  and  narrow  hooaes,  and  which  increaaea  the  evila 
antettg  &om  the  other  ot^eotiona  ^ready  named.  No  pro- 
per current  of  air  can  paea  along  between  the  anrtace  of  the 
thliage  and  the  glasa,  while  frosting  and  acoi«hing  ore  iar 
more  likely  to  occur. 

I  oo«Ld'giTa  many  instancea  whore  the  u>e  of  the  vinery 
haa  wondnfully  inflnonoed  the  condition  and  progreaa  of 
Vinea,  but  will  only  refer  to  one  or  two  which,  I  thii^,  must 
have  very  forcibly  struck  others  who  have  obaervad  them 
AS  well  aa  myaelt  I  will  first  refer  to  a  very  large  lofty 
winery  in  the  centre  of  the  forcing  range  at  Wrotham  Park, 
in  Middleeei,  one  of  the  finest  old  langea  of  housea  any- 
where to  be  met  with.  The  vinaiy  in  question,  to  the  best 
of  my  lecoUeotion.  is  about  24  feet  wide,  16  feet  or  more  in 
height  at  the  bock,  and  7  or  8  feet  high  at  the  &ont.  Let 
any  one  go  there  and  eiamine  a  set  of  Vines  that  were 
planted  sotne  thirteen  yean  ago,  and  say  if  there  are  any 
in  the  same  range  in  lower  houses  and  of  the  same  age,  or 
even  older,  that  can  approach  them  for  size  and  vigour — at 
least,  there  were  none  when  I  saw  them  last  in  1661.  Then 
there  is  a  aimilBi  lean-to  vineiy  in  the  nursery  of  l£i.  Say, 
at  Fuchley^  &\e  milea  nearer  London ;  there  toe  to  be  seen 
t^  most  wondsrM  Vines  of  their  age  for  strength  and 
beavy^cn^  of  fine  Qr^iea  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Then 
north  of  the  Tweed, I  may  instance  some  vineoes  of  mora 
Hum  naual  loftiness  and  width  in  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent blocks  of  glass  in  the  kingdom  in  the  gardens  of  Floors 
Castle.  In  these  are  Vinea  l£at  are  wonderfuUj'  strong  of 
their  age.  The  honaea  are  20  wide  and  8  feet  high  at 
their  lowest  point  in  the  root  Without  multiplying  ei- 
amplea  it  womd,  perhsM,  not  be  fair  towards  the  poor  old 
lady  at  Chiawick,  the  Boysl  Horticultural  Society,  not  to 
name  the  large  iron  conservatory,  now  a  vinery.  The  Vinee 
in  this  honae,  though  I  have  not  seen  them  since  a  few 

{ears  after  they  weze  planted,  are,  from  all  aocounts,  a 
ouseful  of  Vinea  that  do  the  Chiawick  Qazdena  credit.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  ever  Vines  at  Chiswick  in 
smaller  hooses  have  attained  such  vigour  and  borne  auch 
ort^A.  I  was  impressed  with  the  superiority  of  large  houaes 
long  before  this  conservatory  was  turned  into  a  vinary,  and 
when  at  Chiswick  one  day,  ahortly  after  it  was  dsdded  te 
turn  it  to  a  different  purpose  &om  its  original  one,  I  re- 
lied te  a  qneetiou  caielessl;  put  to  me  by  my  late  friend 
Vr.  MoEwen,  that  I  would  turn  it  into  a  vineiy,  and  plant 
a  collection  of  Vinea.  Whether  this  had  anything  te  do 
with  ite  present  nae  I  know  nor  aae  not. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  erunj^ea  that  I  would 
lUga  in  favour  of  a  larger  rafter  and  a  loftier  house  for  Tinee 
tbaa  ara  genenlly  in  tia«t  The  woratofitia,  that  some  ore 
Jipi  content  wiUi  having  their  forcing-ltoiues  low  and  squat, 
but  most  borrow  into  Sie  ewth  besiSea,  aa  the  next  greatest 
*vu  to  be  inflioted  on  nlanta  that  like  a  high  and  d^  eleva- 
tjWL    I  Ut«  oOqd  tiMight  that  1  BboSid  like  to  eee  a 


Bummer  vinery  with  &ont  lights  something  like  perfbrated 
rinc,  with  a  aimilar  mode  <^  veatllatios  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  Tbia,  in  the  idog  days,  would  give  all  the  advantagea 
of  aa  open  air  atmoaphere,  without  ue  disadvantage  oonse- 
quent  on  an  opening  here  and  there  oansiiig  orosa  and 
violent  currents  of  air. 

Perhaps  some  may  be  ready  to  ol:!|ect  to  larger  houses  «s 
the  score  of  expense  and  extra  heating  power,  but  the 
building  of  a  vinery  some  3  or  4  feet  hlgheT  at  back  and 
&ont,  in  these  days  of  tibeap  glass  and  wood,  wonld  not  in- 
volve mudi  extra  expense,  nor  reader  neceBsary  much  mare 
heating  power,  while  in  other  reipecte  that  might  be  named 
economy  woiJ4  residt  &om  the  arrangement  I  am  advocating. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  oOiets  on  the 
subject. — D,  TsoMspN. 


THE  EOTAL  HOHTICULTUEAL  SOCrETT. 
PooB  old  Chiawick!  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  another  flaah 
in  the  pan  is  not  being  let  off  to  deceive  bortianltniists  by 
forming  a  new  Combiittee  to  report  what  can  be  done  wiUi 
it-  After  four  Or  five  yean^  blundering  with  the  coooem  at 
South  Eeruingten,  and  spending  all  the  Society's  money  in 
making  a  gigantic  tea  garden,  the  Counol  now  fhll  back 
upon  Ae  very  thing  which  they  onght  to  have  done  at  the 
firal — that  ia,  if  the  advancement  of  hortieultore  had  been 
their  aim. 

From  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Conndl  there  is  stiE 
reason  for  fearing  that  Uie  South  Kensington  Oarden  will 
ultimately  me^e  into  an  adjonct  of  the  Boyal  Commia- 
aloners,  by  forming  a  grand  architectnrBl  feature  on  their 
estate,  and  be  partly  under  their  control  There  is  reason 
slso  te  fear  that,  although  things  are  bad  enough  now,  worse 
are  yet  to  come.  The  sooner,  therefore,  that  the  Hortioal- 
tural  portion  of  the  nwanbera  combine  te  save  Chiswick,  and 
give  Uie  dear  <dd  place  another  fair  atart,  the  better. 

The  forming  of  the  new  Committee  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and,  from  the  names  recoided  aa  on  it,  aomo  of  the 
men  ore  of  the  right  stamp,  and  will  do  their  duty  if  not 
unduly  interfered  with  by  the  powers  that  be.  Who  knows 
but  that  anotJier  Paxten  may  again  be  tutored  at  Chia- 
wick in  the  new  "  school  of  horticulture  "  about  to  be  revived 
under  their  auspices. 

In  the  Bobednle  of  the  Sodet^s  exhibition  this  year  there 
is  a  lamentable  amount  of  omissions  and  commiaBicma  in 
the  prizea  te  be  awarded,  showing  the  want  of  piactioal 
men  in  the  CounciL  What  can  be  more  foreign  to  the 
olgecte  of  a  horticultural  society  than  giving  prizes  to 
mUitary  bands,  unleas  it  be  to  bring  a  tew  more  pounds  into 
the  exchequer  ?  The  changing  every  year  the  si*e  of  pots 
of  exhibition  plants,  and  of  plante  likewise,  are  sources  of 
great  annoyance  to  exbibiters.  So  is  the  giving  of  priiea  to 
particular  vorietiee  of  fruits,  thus  stamping  them  aa  the 
best  in  tlteil  several  claases,  whilst  a  gardener  may  have 
some  very  fine  White  or  ^Black  Orgies,  Peaches,  and  Necta- 
rines, of  other  varietieB,  ripe  at  the  time,  and  not  be  able  to 
eiliibit  them.  The  Strawberry  feast  is  one  of  the  most 
original  ideas  yet  entertained  by  the  Cotmeil ;  and  I,  for  one, 
muat  pity  the  partakers,  for  the  state  of  the  &uit  on  the 
second  day  will  be  aomething  to  look  at,  unless  fresh. 
supplies  are  famished  from  the  growers.  If  the  Strawberry 
feast  is  te  be  an  accepted  fact,  and  held  armually,  I  would 
humbly  suggest  te  the  Council  to  get  a  sunny  eloping  bank 
at  Chiawick  prepared  for  growing  Strawberries,  and  te  keep 
a  few  milk  cowa  te  fumiah  cream.  They  would  then  have 
the  fruit  in  perftection,  and  show  what  Cluswick  ooald  do  to 
minister  te  the  wante  of  the  cockney  frnit-gourmanda  of 
the  Society.  The  medals  for  the  beat  collectioiiB  of  British 
plante,  and  for  new  n>eciea,  are  great  mistakes,  for  there  ia 
quite  enough  of  recuesa  destruction  of  oor  rarest  wild 
plants  ab^idy,  without  being  enconiaged  by  horticnltaisl 
aocioties. 
We  do  not  see  the  Bt^  Botanic  Sodety  in  the  Park 
>edieats  unconnected  wiUi  horiacultore 
it.  Under  judidoua  management  that 
en  tenor  of  ite  way,  and  its  exhibitions 
it,  for  exhibitors  can  depend  up<»i  the 
each  year  being  suitable  for  the  seasaii 
id  frnita  then  nbibited. 
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ft  k  imposoble  to  wmf  to  what  db^eete  the  ftn^  of  tiie 
SogFal  HortUmltiiTal  Soaety  may  be  now  applied  aiber 
the  apeohiiene  we  faaire  seen  in  their  aohediileB  this  year. 
Periu^  they  may  gi^e  a  Biedal  fbr  the  *  disooreiy  of  a 
"  Ifoa "  in  Mew  Zealand,  or  one  for  a  sample  of  the  Ibaeil 
bonee  of  the  "  Dodo "  from  the  MaaritiaB.  There  is  <me 
salgeot  ttMtt  woold  be  w^  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Oounoil — ^vis.,  to  awaxd  prises  for  the  best  eesaj^s  on  the 
aatiqHity  of  gardening,  as  seen  by  the  brc^n  remains  of 
toob  and  flower-pote  now  to  be  fraud  in  the  Chiswiok  dziffc. 

TkB  grapMo  report  whkh  was  girea  in  Ths  Jodsmai*  or 
HoBfficui/ruBB  of  the  late  anaivexsaxy  meeting  of  the 
Sooiety,  famished  ns  conntzy  Fellows  with  some  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  matter  fbr  serioos  oonsideration  respecting 
the  position  the  Society  now  occupies.  The  mustering  of 
the  forces  of  the  Horticulturists,  and  the  hot  haste  with 
which  the  Museum  party  sent  out  for  fresh  recruits  to 
strengthen  their  position,  must  have  been  as  good  as  a  play 
or  mimic  battle,  and  suggests  a  parody  on  l^e  lines  in 
"Marmion** — 

"Charfe,  Cbester,  dianre!  OD,GodMm,  on ! 
Stop  the  ■etemot  of  DUkt  wd  CittClOn  !  '* 

— ^A    COiUKTST    IfEKBEB    OF    TEE    BoTAIi    HOBTICTTLTTJBiLL 
SOCIZTT. 


THE  OECHAED-HOUSE  COI^TROVEEfiY. 

I  AK  sorry  that  Mr.  Bivers  is  annoyed,  and  that  he  should 
hare  written  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  done ;  for  it  is 
sorely  unseemly  in  one  who  has  never  hesitated  to  express 
his  opinions  very  freely  and  strongly  to  be  angry  with  those 
wfio,  like  myself  desire  to  give  an  independent  testimony 
on  the  merits  of  anything  in  which  many  persons  are  inter- 
ested. Had  I  personally  attacked  Mr.  Bivers,  or  imputed 
meroenary  motives  to  his  advocacy  of  orchard-houses,  it 
might  have  been  different;  but  su^  a  thing  was  farthest 
from  my  thoughts.  I,  d  course,  thorough^  believe  that 
he  is  convinced  of  ihe  entire  and  complete  success  of  his 
ordiard-houses.  I  know  how  much  horticulture  owes  to 
him,  and  I  have  too  great  a  value  for  enthusiasm  to  be 
angry  witAi  those  who  possess  it.  Nay,  more;  I  do  remem- 
ber liiat  not  many  years  ago  I  was  a  visitor  to  Sawbridge- 
worth,  and  received  from  its  own^s  hands  a  hospitality 
which  (notwithstanding  that  he  says  he  does  not  want  to 
see  me  Ihere  again),  I  believe  that  I  should  again  receive 
were  I  to  go  even  to  moy  out  the  ordiaxd-houses,  for  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Bivers's  *' growl  is  worse  than  h» 
bite ;"  and  although  when  he  wrote  that  article  he  would 
probably  have  l^ed  to  ha^e  got  me  into  one  of  his  houses 
and  frimigated  me  with  sn^hur  and  tobacco,  yet  I  am  sure 
tbat  when  I  meet  him,  as  I  hope  to  do  next  week,  he  will 
have  forgotten  all  about  it,  and  be  ready  to  regard  the 
"quiet-minded  clergyman"  as  a  labourer  in  the  same  field, 
even  ihouch  '*  only  a  florist." 

What,  then,  is  the  '*  head  and  front  of  my  offending  ?" 

1.  That  I  have  given  a  dcteilis»«l''«ikard-house,"  which, 
although  you  have  endorsed,  he  pronounces  to  be  wrong, 
because  he  says  it  is  so. 

2.  That  I  am  only  a  florist,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
write  about  anything  so  philosophical  and  scientiflc  as  fruit- 
cnltnre. 

8.  That  I  have  given  an  un&vonrable  opinion  on  orehard- 
house-culture,  and  that  I  had  no  rig^t  to  do  so,  as,  inde- 
pendently of  my  opinion  being  worth  nothing,  it  is  opposed 
to&cts. 

4.  That  I  had  detailed  what  he  calls  gossip  of  the  shop. 

Let  me  take  these  seriaHm, 

1.  I  said  that  the  term  **  orchard-house  "  excluded  the  idea 
of  fixe  beat;  and  that  when  we  are  told  of  the  successes  of 
orchaid*houses  it  is  misleading  the  puUic  when  we  find  that 
flues  or  hot  water  is  employed  in  tiiem.  Withoht  argpiing 
liiis  pcfait,  I  wlQ  do  what  is  quite  as  effectual — appeal  from 
"Fhuip  drunk  to  Philip  sober."  I  have  before  me  Mr. 
Bivers  s  "Orchard-house,"  6th  edition,  published  in  1857, 
and  in  it  I  find  the  following.  In  the  calendar  (I  naturally 
looked  to  see  what  his  |^an  was  for  the  winter  months),  for 
December,  "  If  at  any  time  this  [the  thermometer]  denotes 
A  ni^^t  temperature  of  2Xf,  some  dry  hi^  or  litter  should  be 
placed  among  and  on  the  pots  to6  inches  above  the  surfiioe: 
this  will  keep  their  roots  from  iz^jury  by  frost."    In  April 


panaof  duffooalare  reeommieiMM*  but  nothing  ia  said  of  a» 
fixe;  in  tiieimildec^seathiiito  no  jireTOJcii  whatever  Is  MMMto 
for  either  ilue  or  boiler;  and  where,  as  in  psjife  SI,  he  entev* 
tains  the  notion  of  a  heated  bouse,  he  repudiates  the  idea  of 
its  being  an  orohard-house,  but  <»Us  it  '*  a  frwt  ocnserva*- 
tory,"  and  asserts  that  &ee  heat,  if  eiver  applied*  ought  onlv 
to  be  for  "fbsdng  the  fruit"  I  maintain,  then,  tiiat  both 
the  Editors  and  mysdf  were  right  in  saying  that  the  neoes- 
sarily  expensive  building  in  whidi  provi^on  is  made  for  hea^ 
either  by  a  flue  or  hot  water,  is  not,  nay,  was  not,  1^7  ^^ 
Bivers  in  1857  (whatever  it  may  be  now),  regarded  as  ''  SA 
orchard-house." 

2.  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  Bivers  should  have 
descended  to  the  hmguage  he  has  used  cm  this  point.  My 
necessities,  and  not  uy  inclination,  have  made  me  more  of 
a  florist  than  of  a  general  hortioaltnrist ;  but  he  will  pavdon 
me  for  saying  that  I  believe  it  lequives  as  much  oare,  fore- 
thought,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  ef  hortksultuve  to 
grow  florists'  flowers  as  hardy  fruits.  I^  indeed,  it  is  only 
restless  mhids  who  can  really  cultivate  fruit  trees  in  pots«  I 
had  rather  le»?e  them  alone  and  settle  down  with  a  **  quiet 
mind"  amongst  my  Auriculas  and  Boses.  I  can  wall 
imagine  some  first-rate  Orchid-growear  or  plantsman  ridicnl- 
ing  the  idea  of  ^Sr,  Bivers's  high  estimation  of  friuit-coltnx^ 
for  there  I  do  believe  the  skill,  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  a  man  of  flrst-rate  abilities  are  required;  and  as  he 
walked  through  his  orchard-houses  and  heard  him  expati- 
ating on  his  success,  I  fancy  his  thought  would  be,  "Ah  I 
well  enough  for  eldcxiy  gentlemen  and  country  'Hodges^ 
but  you  don't  call  that  hortieidture,  do  you  f* 

3.  The  facts  are  simply  these:  It  has  fsUen  to  my  lot»  aa 
a  clergyman,  that  I  am  frequently  called  from  home  ok 
matters  purely  connected  with  my  calling,  and  that  in  my 
wanderings  I  take  the  opportuni^  of  visiting,  as  I  can,  all 
gardens,  great  or  small,  Ihat  come  wii^in  my  Imiits ;  that 
I  am  quite  as  much  interested  in  the  plants,  fruits,  or  vege> 
tables  I  see,  as  by  florists'  flowers ;  that  I  am  in  the  habit  o€ 
'*  taking  notes  "  of  what  I  see,  having  learned' to  go  through 
the  world  with  my  eyes  and  ears  open ;  and  that  I  have 
been  anxious  to  c^ain,  amongst  other  things  connected 
with  horticuhure,  information  about  ordiaMUIiouse  culture. 
I  had  no  opinions  formed  on  the  subject  (nay,  the  idsft. 
rather  commended  itself  to  my  fancy) ;  but  from  all  whom 
I  happened  to  oonverse  with,  and  in  aU  the  places  that 
I  vinted,  I  found  that  orchard-houaes  were  considered  a- 
fjBilure.  I  had  seen  houses  70  or  80  feet  long,  built  flir  the 
purpose,  converted  into  conservatories;  others  on  whick 
J6S00  had  been  expended  by  a  nuxserymaa,  which  have  never 
paid  one-half  per  cent,  on  his  outlay;  and  ens  unvarying  testi- 
mony was  given.  I  may  have  been  unfortimate  in  not  hitting 
upon  the  successfol  growers,  but  that  was  my  misfortune;  and 
I  therefore  felt  that  it  was  but  right  that  one  should  expniM 
the  result  of  one's  experience.  I  am  told  that  the  qritem  m 
successful ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  when  I  see  an  or^aid- 
house  fdlflUing  ito  promise-when  I  see  firuit,  I  wiU  n«t«^ 
as  good,  but  even  half  as  good,  as  those  grown  upon  a  weU 
—I  shall  gladlv  chronicle  It;  and  if  these  results  are 
general,  sli^  gU^lly  aoknouiedge  that  I  am  in  the  wxoag*. 
Meanwhile,  I  must  be  permttt^  to  hav«  my  opinion.  I 
have  said  that  the  results  at  Sawbridgeworth  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  fiur  sample,  because  if  the  thing  can  be  dcne^  it 
will  be  done  there,  and  to  that  I  must  still  hold. 

4.  With  regard  to  ihis  charge,  Mr.  Bivers  must  exone  me 
for  saying  that,  although  we  may  honoor  him  as  a  hortl- 
cultorist,  we  cannot  submit  to  him  as  an  of^iisr  <lsy<m(iiw» 
or  as  to  what  constitutes  that  whidbi  is  becoming  a  gentle- 
raan  or  not.  I  m%ht  pass  this  over  in  sikno^  birt  my 
silence  might  be  misappi^ended ;  and  so  I  wcmld  denre  lb 
say  that  **  gosnp,"  to  my  mind,  conveys  the  notion  of  "  idld- 
tales"  concerning  the  characters,  motives,  and  oonduot  c£ 
mdividuals,  and  not  of  confersation  touching  a  subject  of 
general  interest;  tiiat  fhe  nurseryman  of  'mom  I  spoke 
stands  ouite  as  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  hortiooltunJ 
worid  as  Mr.  Bivers,  though  his  modesty  does  not  pemdt  him 
to  bring  hhneelf  befbte  the  pMic ;  and  that  our  oonvoise' 
tion  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  personal  ohsceoten 
but  with  tiie  sneoeas  or  ftHure  of  a  partioidar  system* 
IGght  I  not  torn  vonnd,  too,  <m  Mr.  Elvers*  and  ask  hinv 
when  he  xeeotds  ihd  opinions  of  his  friend  Ftefeesor  -— *,  or 
Mr.  — ,  in  fiAvour  of  orehacd-honse  culture,  whether  he> 
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to^hmo^mttaSnggomipT  But  fluni^  a& tlii«  is ^vorjridle 

«f  otibevB,  l»  1^  do^r  Mil  spoo  ti«;  ia#  when  it  docs  not 
Mbc»tte»gywartflfcgafaet>6reggtendiMgo#«iiyoBe^l€i^ 
4B0Dite osMi'* StvcnTs i^iiiooC  fftOl do mk 

Aat^ber  «eaMMi  te  rapkUISr  ocodng  ta  na.  Iliope  to  have 
oppdvtoiiitiea  «f  Tiiiftteg  TaBtoaa  loeAlilaM  in  theie  8 
etmntiei ;  and  I  flMH  eertAinfy  nu^re  tbin  cnrer  be  cm.  the 
look-oat  Ibr  etdhard^ioiisei^  ad  BhaEL  not  iUl  bonestix  to 
record  what  I  see  and  hear.^-D.,  IhaL 


THE  LOBELIA  SPECIOSA  AI^P  ITS  FAILUEES. 

I AK  not  auA'prieod  to  hear  of  the  £ukure  or  partial  fulnxe 
of  this  fflovt  important  omaBient  to  the  parterre,  and  I  fear 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Hamflton,  at  page  153,  will  find  many  r^ 
apondeBta  in  this  coimtrj ;  perhaps,  howerrer,  the  evil  ecmi- 
plained  of  msj  be  met  with  a  more  certain  ptOTentiYe 
than  that  which  fSuIed  to  retain  na  the  services  of  the 
Petunia  and  Anagallis.    The  latto:  of  l^ese  has  in  a  great 
measure  passed  into  o^Hrion,  while  the  former  in  most  parts 
of  the  eoontEy  is  only  met  with  in  a  seedling  £oini,  and,  of 
coarse,  in  that  state  pfseenting  a  miztare  of  ooloor.    How- 
erer,  we  nrast  endeavoar  to  retain  the  Lobelia,  whidi  I 
•confess  I  had  s<»ne  doubts  of  doing  in  the  hot  summer 
of  186S  and  1859,  the  plants  of  L.  speciosa  which  I  had  at 
that  time  dying  <^  in  many  instances  before  the  end  of  the 
season,  so  that  the  following  year  I  resorted  to  an  older  and 
more  robust  vaziety,  though  much  inferior  in  point  of  c<^ur. 
In  the  last  two  seasons,  however,  the  Lobelia  has  done 
better  here  than  before.  Whether  thia  has  arisen  from  some 
difference  in  i^e  aftmosphers,  or  some  other  cause,  I  am 
naable  to  say.    I  have  partly  attributed  it  to  obtaining  a 
▼ariety  possessing  greater  vital  powers,  as  I  depend  mostly 
on  cuttings  ibr  a  supj^y ;  but  every  year  I  have  a  quantity  of 
aeedlings,  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  more  robust  than 
the  cutting  plants,  but  flower  a  little  later,  are  less  erect  in 
habit,  and  in  meat  cases  of  a  paler  blue.    I  am  convinced 
this  plant  does  not  flower  in  aU  places  alike.  Even  cuttings 
from  an  individaal  plant  degenerate  when  transported  to 
some  soils ;  and  it  is  possible,  though  I  have  not  proved  it, 
ttat  an  improvement  takes  place  when  they  are  removed  to  a 
BoiL  of  an  om>osite  character,  the  improvement  or  the  contrary 
hare  aDudedto  being  in  the  colour  of  the  flower.  Now,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  so  strikingly  ezenq^ified  as  in  the  case 
•of  the  Hydrangea,  it  la  nevertheless  in  my  opinion  owing 
to  the  same  cause— the  absence  or  presence  of  iron  in  the 
soiL  The  best  epecunens  of  L.  speciosa  that  I  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  on  soils  which  I  know  possessed  that  element 
in  a  certain  condition,  while  cuttings  taken  from  tibiat  plant 
and  grown  in  a  soil  of  an  opposite  character  lost  cokmr,  if 
I  may  employ  the  term;  and,  as  such  a  soil  is  the  one  we 
have  here,  I  can  only  attribute  to  that  circumstance  the  lack 
of  depth  of  clear  dark  blue  which  I  sometimes  meet  with 
elsewhere.    The  endurance  of  the  plants  however,  depends, 
I  believe,  on  other  things;  and  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
whether  some  of  the  causes  which  threaten  to  lessen  the 
▼ahie  of  this  plant  as  a  bedder  cannot  in  some  way  be 
remedied. 

Most  likely  if  the  original  home  of  the  parent  of  Lobelia 
speciosa  were  to  be  dtsoovered  it  would  be  found  to  be  some 
^famp  situaticm,  possibly  a  morass :  consequently  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  it  ocoasioually  sucoombs  in  the  dry  cal- 
oerous  soik  it  is  often  planted  in.  That  it  requires  any 
shade  I  have  much  doubt ;  tiiere  are  plenty  of  swampy  places 
fblly  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  very  likely  it  may 
bave  occupied  such  a  position.  Moisture,  however,  is  evi- 
dently a  requisite:  h^icethe  fiuluresxudiy  seasons,  and  the 
oomparatively  better  growth  which  it  makes  in  wet  seasons 
•or  situations  than  &  dry  ones.  But  I  am  not  certain 
whether  the  swamp  or  wet  hill  side  may  have  been  its  home, 
and  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  two  places :  the  one  rests 
on  stagnant  water  more  or  less  impregnated  with  lor^gn 
matter,  while  the  other  has  its  moisture  either  fresh  from 
tha  elcmds,  or,  if  in  the  form  of  a  spring,  sopplied  frei^  and 
Jbttb  every  minute.  Now  such  a  oondSkien  rarely  exists  in 
the  way  the  plant  is  grown  with  us;  neither  is  it  JUkely  that 
with  n^  the  plaat  would  re(|uire  so  mnoh  water  as  it  reoeixFes 


in  a  isouiry  posaeising'siMDA  hotter  and  bngittsr  i 
still  WAmagrliiiEiji  infer  <whi^  I  oeHainhr  So)  that  it 
qoirea  a  good  deal  of  waler  tO'do  witf,  ana  thS' lack  of 
aftee  0i9poctiBg  «( hsavy  crop  ef  flewsrs,  nu^y»in  eosauactiMi 
with  etfcharrcasoBsgBrenbekiw^accopMfc  for  <jba  Iflsoos  0CQ»i- 
■ioBaify  mst  vilk  in  beds  ef  this  ptant. 

As  the  voxietiss  of  dwarf  Lobelia  originating  m  the 
spedes  erisna,  ramosa,  and  othemw  aeem  to  ran  into  each 
other  when  rspiaodnsed  from  seedy  BO  as  to  render  the  paraiV 
age  dy^sult  to  asotrtaia,  have  we  not  a  right  to  siq^^Kwe 
that  in  like  manner  the  adadxtare  of  the  annaal  one  has 
imported  nioeh  of  its  diaeaoter  into  that  of  the  hybrids  ? 
L.  ramosa  is  mostly  tcsatad  as  an  annual ;  and  though,  liks 
sosne  others,- it  m^  be  kept  throo|^  the  winter,  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  inforred  that  it  wOl  ever  become  the  enduring 
perennial  plant  which  we  might  wish  it  to  be;  but  when 
allowed  to  flower  continually,  and,  perhaps,  ripen  seed,  the 
16  Nature  intended  it  to  pcorform  bemg  completed,  it  is 
enough  to  die  and  be  succeeded  by  its  prog^iy.  Now, 
euhivated  condition  the  plant  has  underg^tie  con- 
siderable change ;  and  I  bdieve  I  am  right  in  saymg  that 
L.  speciosa  is  merely  a  yariefy  of  some  <^  the  species  that 
may  have  gone  through  Tarious  transformations.   Assuming 
speciosa  to  be  a  vari^  having  the  property  of  rqvrodudng 
itself  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  certainty,  or  of  coming 
the  same  as  its  parent,  still  the  greater  the  advance  in  im- 
provement to  which  a  successful  cultivation  is  carried,  the 
greater  is  the  likelihood  of  tiie  seedlings  being  inferior  or 
more  neariy  approaching  the  condition  of  the  parent;  and 
it  would  certainly  appear  that  a  succession  of  plants  from 
seed  would  in  the  end  return  to  the  normal  condition  of 
the  original    As  there  are  hopes  of  now  and  then  obtaining 
a  good  variety  possessing  the  requisite  colour,  habit,  ana 
perennial  condition  likely  to  prolong  itself  and  afford  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  mult^lyiug  the  kind  by  cuttings,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  consequence  to  make  the  most  of  suck 
a  plant  when  it  tens  up.    It  woidd  be  well,  if  those  who 
rear  a  large  stock  of  seedlings  every  year  would  preserve 
such  as  possess  the  required  qualifications,  and  retsSn  them 
in  cultlvatitm  <mly  one  or  two  years,  by  whi^  time  it  is  to  be 
supposed  another  seedling  may  have  taken  the  place  of  that 
previously  cultivated,  and  the  result  will  mpst  Ijkelj  be  that 
we  shall  hear  of  fewer  fiulures  than  before,  and  possibly  a 
further  improvement  in  the  colour,  habit,  and  general  <Jia- 
raoter  of  the  plant ;  for  assuming  the  plant  to  be  something 
of  a  hybrid,  partaidng  more  or  less  of  a  biennial  nature, 
we  may  justly  infer  tlmt  it  wiU  require  moving  oftener  than 
one  having  a  more  decklediy  perranial  parentage. 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  losses  frequently  met  with 
in  the  Lobelia  more  to  the  causes  above  sti^;ed  than  to  any- 
thing else,  and  am  the  rather  inclined  to  believe  so  from 
the  fact  of  so  many  plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots 
diuing  the  summer  dying  off  in  autumn.  So  prevalent  is 
this,  ^at  I  am  far  from  certain  that  the  best  mode  of  culture 
has  as  yet  been  found  out.  In  my  own  case  I  admit  that 
each  year  induces  a  change.  Some  seasons  I  have  been 
tolerably  successful  in  keeping  plants  over  the  winter  by 
cutting  off  all  their  flower-stems  in  September  or  before, 
and  especially  from  plants  that  were  in  pots;  but,  somehow, 
most  <^  the  plants  so  treated  died  in  tiie  past  January,  so 
that  I  should  have  been  short  of  stock  had  not  a  good  batch, 
of  slips  or  cuttings  been  put  in  boxes  early  in  December^ 
and  l^ese,  kept  in  a  cold  pit,  have  all  grown  and  promise  welL 
I  think  the  Lobelia  requires  to  be  kept  cool  and  certainly  not 
too  dry;  and  even  pans  or  boxes  of  seed  vegetate  almost 
if  not  quite  as  well  in  a  cool  moist  place  as  in  a  warm  one, 
for  in  the  autumn  it  happened  that  two  beds  of  Lobelias 
in  a  garden  that  was  intended  to  be  altered  were  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  until  Christmas,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  whole,  of  the  ground  was  thickly  covered 
with  young  plants  that  had  l^en  sown  and  germinated 
there.  Several  of  them  had  half  a  dozen  or  more  leaves, 
but  the  bulk  were  merely  in  the  seed-leaf.  By  paring  the 
siirfELce  we  secured  a  pan  or  two  for  a  txial,  but  as  we  have 
depended  more  <m  cuttings  than  on  seedlings,  we  did  not 
save  many. 

No  plant  tiiat  I  am  acquainted  with  grows  more  freely 
frcau  cuttings  than  does  the  Lobelia,  and  with  the  exceptu^ 
of  vari^^ted  G^nniums  none  is  more  popular  at  the  present 
time.    I  hope  it  will  not  follow  the  Petunia  and  Anagallis 
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until  a  snbstitate  equal  if  not  better  than  kaelf  ia  fhrnishod 
in  its  place.  I  have  long  thought  that  the  Nieramfoergi&nught 
be  altered  and  improved;  and  if  we  coidd  bnt  giro  it  the 
rich  bhie  of  the  Neinophila>  to  which  its  flowers  have  a  re* 
semblance  in  shape^  we  might  l^en  congratulate  ourselyes  (m 
having  secured  a  desideratum;  Flowers  of  a  bright  blue  like 
the  Sidvia  patens  and  some  others  are  far  from  ]^eiitifiil  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  we  cannot  aflford  to  lose  any :  therefore^ 
I  wUHngly  throw  in  my  mite  of  information  on  the  snl^ject 
of  the  Lobelia,  and  hope  others  will  accept  Mr.  Hamilton's 
invitation  to  compare  notes  on  it,  and  I  trnst  your  pages  will 
contain  other  cases  suggestive  either  of  improvement  or,  at 
least,  pointing  out  the  way  to  arrest  the  fsulures  we  are 
threatened  with  in  this  lovely  plant.  J.  Eobson. 


HOLLIES  DECAYING. 

In  a  large  wood,  forming  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
here,  the  H<^y  is  almost  the  weed  of  the  soiL  It  is  of  all 
sizes — ^large,  small,  and  seedlings. 

Lately,  I  have  observed  that  a  great  number  of  the 
Hollies  are  dying — none  of  the  large  ones,  and,  I  think,  few 
of  the  very  smfdl,  but  those  whi(SL  may  be,  perhaps,  from 
3  to  5  feet  high. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents 
who  could  offer  me  a  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  these  HolUes.  In  some  merely  a  branch  or  two  is 
affected,  the  rest  of  the  plant  being  healthy.  The  soil  of 
the  wood  is  a  rich  alluvial  one,  gravel  being  underneath. 

We  are  rather  too  much  infssted  by  rabbits,  but  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  Hollies  does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
their  having  been  injured  by  them, — W.  Merionethshire, 

[Not  having  seen  a  similar  instance,  and  having  no  know- 
ledjge  whether  any  alteration  has  been  wrought  in  the  state 
of  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  it  more  wet,  we  cannot  surmise 
the  cause  of  this  partial  decay.  If  the  decay  is  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  rabbits'  burrows,  we  should  consider  them 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  cor- 
respondent informing  us  if  he  has  observed  a  simUar  decay, 
and,  if  so,  whether  ite  cause  could  be  traced.] 


ANNUAL  GAEDEN  FLOWEES. 
(Continued  from  page  167.) 

Half-habdy  Anituals. — To  successfully  cultivate  these 
they  are  best  sown  on  beds,  as  advised  for  Stocks,  the  last 
week  in  March  being  the  proper  time  to  prepare  the  bed, 
which  will  be  ready  for  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  Asters,  Zinnias,  and  all  half-hfurdy  annuals  do 
better  sown  on  beds  than  in  pots ;  and  nothing  is  gained  by 
sowing  them  early,  the  plants  being  in  that  case  delicate 
and  dwindling,  blooming  soon,  and  never  showing  the  plant 
in  its  true  character.  Of  the  annuals  for  bedding  purposes. 
Lobelia  speciosa,  Ageratum  mexicanum,  and  Cineraria  mari- 
tima  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  be 
placed  in  a  Cucumber-frame,  and  grown  on  until  they  are 
sufBciently  large  to  handle,  when  they  must  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots,  or  pricked-off  into  boxes,  and  grown 
on  in  a  vinery,  greenhouse,  frame,  or  pit,  until  they  become 
Btrong  bushy  plants,  when  they  are  to  be  hardened-off,  so 
that  they  will  bear  transplanting  to  their  final  quarters  by 
the  last  week  in  May. 

In  addition  to  the  half-hardy  annuals  suitable  for  bedding 
purposes,  there  are  some  of  those  termed  hardy  that  are  far 
more  tender  than  many  of  the  half-hardy,  especially  the 
Tarious  Indian  Cresses  (Nasturtium),  as  Tropseolum  nanum, 
var,  Tom  Thumb  Scarlet,  Tom  Thumb  Beauty  (blotched), 
and  Tom  Thumb  Yellow.  These,  with  all  of  the  Tropseolums, 
are  more  tender  than  any  Geranium,  a  very  slight  frost 
indeed  completely  destroying  them.  I  am  aware  that 
plants  come  from  seed  left  in  the  ground  from  the  previous 
year;  but  they  rarely  show  themselves  before  May,  and  if 
the  summer  be  cold  they  do  not  bloom  until  late— in  fact 
they  only  commence  flowering  before  the  autumn  rains  and 
frosts  completely  spoil  them.  To  obviate  this  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  them  in  pots,  three  or  four  seeds  in  a  48-siBed  pot, 
and  bring  them  on  in  a  cold  frame,  so  as  to  have  them  well 
forward  by  the  last  week  in  May. 


There  are  many  half-hsfdy  annuals  that  make  effective 
beds,  but  which,  from  their,  erect  habit  <>r  shore  oontinuaaoe 
in  bloom,  are  not  to  be  recommended  fbo:  bedding  porpoaesa 
especially  for  forming  masses  of  one  colour.  Some  of  them* 
however,  are  very  effective  in  beds  on.  lawns,  though  noU 
suitable  for  an  arrangement  of  beds ;  and  these  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  asterisk.  Others  make  handsome  pot 
plants,  for  the  decoration  of  cool  greenhouses  and  conser'« 
vatories  in  autumn,  and  to  supply  blanks  in  beds  or  borders^ 
These  will  be  treated  of  at  a  future  time>  and  for  the  present 
will  be  distinguished  by  the  sign  f. 

SELECT  HAX<F-HABDY  AKNTTALS. 


•Abronia  ambe]l«U,  rotj  pink,  6  In. 

f  Acrooliaium  roseom,  bright  rosey 
Iffe. 

A.  roeeom  albom,  white,  1  ft. 

(Both  EverhiBting-Flowers  of  great 
beaaty.) 

f  Alonsoa  Warscewiciii,  scarlet,  1|  ft 

tAmaranthQa  melanoholicnt  moer, 
bronzy  crimson  foliage,  2  ft.  (This 
does  very  indifferently  out-doors 
in  the  north,  bat  for  gre^ahonse 
decoration  it  is  Ytry  desirable.) 

Antirrhinum,  vars.,  2  tt.  (Theae, 
whea  fown  early,  flower  finely 
the  first  year.) 

*  iAsters,  mumerous  rarieties,  '  all 

handsome. 
Calandrinia  umbellata,  crimson,  6  In, 
*Calliopsls  atroporpurea,  dark  red, 

3  it. 
*G.  bioolor  grandiflora,  yellow,  S  ft. 
*C.  bicoior  nigra  speciosa,  dark  red, 

3  ft. 
K;.  Drummondi,  yellow,  2  ft. 
*C.  Burridgi,  crimson  and  yellow, 

3  ft. 
(These  hardy  annuals  require  sowing 

in  heat  to  have   them    flower 

finely  in  the  cold  hiliy  districu  of 

the  north.   They  make  very  fine 

beds.) 
tCUntoaia  elegana,  white  and  blue, 

6  in. 
C.  pnichella,  blue,  white,  and  yellow, 

6  in. 
Cuphea  purpurea,  purple,  1  ft. 
*t^*  eminens,  scarlet  it  yellow,  1^  ft 

•  tC.  platycentra,  scarlet,  white,  and 

purple. 
*+€.  ooymoides,  purple,  3  ft. 
*fC.  strigiliosa,  red  and  yellow,  1^  ft 
(The  last  four  are  half-hardy  peien. 

nials,  flowering  the  first  >  ear  if 

sown  early.) 
tDatura  cblorantha  flora  pleno,  yel- 
low, 2  ft 
+D.  Wrightii,  wftite,  2  ft 
^Delphinium    formosum,  bine  and 

white,  3  ft 
*D.  Uendersuni,  blue  and  white,  3  ft. 
(Hardy  perennials,  flowering  the  first 

year  if  sown  sufficiently  early.) 
Dianthus  diinensis  var.,  1  ft 
iD.  Heddewigi,  various,  1  ft 
fD.  hjbridus  flora  pleno,  1^  ft. 
tD.  laciniatus  flora  pleno,  I^  ft. 
tU.  atropurpurens  flora  pieuo,  1 4  ft 
(lialf- hardy  perennials  in  the  north, 

but    hardy   in   some    lotalitiea. 

Charming  plants  for  early  flower- 
ing in   the  greenhouse.     They 

flower  the  first  year.) 
*Gaillardia  grandiflora,  crimson  and 

yellow. 
*G.  picta,  crimson  and  yellow,  1  ft 
(These  are,  respeoUvely,  very   fine 

hardy  and  half,  hardy  perennials, 

flowering  the  first  year.) 
Heliohrysum  braoteatura,yeik>w,  Ift. 
U.  compoeitum  nanum,  red. 
H.  compositum  maximum,  xvarious. 

2ft 
H.  macranUium,  white,  2  ft 
(Everlasting -Flowers,      of     great 

beauty.; 
f  *Ueliotropinm,  vars.    (Half-hardy 

perennials,    flowering    the   first 

year  if  ttown  early.) 
Linaria  bipartita  and  vars.,  1  ft 
Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum,  I  ft 

(This  was  always  poor  with  me. 

but  it  is  one  of  tne  finest  annuaU 

in  cultivation.) 


f  *Lobella  erinus  alba,  marmorata. 
and  Paxtonlana,  have  white,  ana 
white  and  blue  flowers  respec* 
tively,  9  inches. 
L.  gracilis,  and  Its  variety  alba,  1  ft; 
L.  ramosa,  dark  blue,  2  ft. 
fLotus  JaeebsBUs,  ivory  black,  1|  ft 
Lupinns  Hutmegit  blue,  2  ft. ;  and 

varieties. 
L.  mutabllis,  blue  and  yellow,  4  ft. 
L.  Crnlckshanki,  van.,  4  ft 
L.  various,  4  ft. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica,  scarlet,  2  ft. 
L.  fulgens,  scarlet,  1|  ft. 
L.  Haageana,  bright  red,  2  ft 
(The  first  of  the  last  three  is  a  hardy 
perennial ;  the  last  are  half-hardj 
perennials,  all  flowering  the  first 
year  if  sown  early.) 
tMartynia  fragrana,  purple,  striped^ 

2  11. 
'fMesembryanthemom      capitatomy 

yellow. 
M.pomeridiannmandtrieolor.  (ThMt 
should  be  planted  on  rodnrork  in 
a  sunny  border.) 
*tHimulus    cuprens,    scarlet    and 

orange,  9  in. 
*tM.  hybridns  macnlosos,  rarioiuu 

1ft. 
•  4M.  hybridns  tigrldioidei,  vaiioni^ 

1ft 
tH.  moiohatua  (Muak),  9  in. 
(The  last  is  a  hardy  perennial ;  tht 
others  are  lialf>hardy  perenidalSy 
flowering  the  first  year.) 
Nemesia  compaota,  vars..  9  in* 
K.  oompacta  alba,  white. 
N.  compucta  inslgnis,  bine. 
*Nycterinia  capensis,  white,  9  in. 
*CBnothera  blstoru  Veitchii,  yellow 

and  crimson. 
( The  last  two  are  suitable  for  edging.) 
*<£nothera  Drummondi,  yellow,  2  ft 
*CE.  Lamarokiana,  yellow,  S  It 
*CE.  missouren&is,  yellow,  8  ft 
(The  last  three  are  hardy  perennials, 
flowering  the  first  year  if  sown 
early.) 
*+Petunia,  vars.,  2  ft. 
•+ Phlox  Drummondi,  vars.,  1  ft 
Portulaca  Thellnsoni,  vars.  (Require 
sandy  peat  and  potsherds,  and  a 
dry  situation,  to  do  any  good.) 
fRhodanthe  maculate,  crimson  and 

yellow,  1  ft. 
iR.  alba,  white. 
tR.  atrosanguiaea,  crimson. 
-i-R.  Manglesii,  rose  Mid  yellow. 
(Everlasting.  Flowers,      of      great 

beatity.) 
iSalpiglossis  Barolayana,  red,  2  ft« 
S.  Barclajana,  vers.,  2  ft. 
SalTia  coecinea,  scarlet,  2  ft 
tSohiaanthus  gracilis  Orahami,  red 

and  orange, 
-f  S.  retusus,  scarlet  and  orange,  2  ft. 
+3.  retusos  albus,  white,  2  ft. 
Heoecio  elegans,  vara,  1^  ft 
*  iTagetes  patula  (Frencn  Marigold), 

vars.,  1-2  ft. 
T.  erects  (African  BCarigold),  leoMn 

and  orange,  ^  ft 
•T.  signata,  yellow,  2  ft 
•T.  tenuifoUa,  yoUow,  2  ft. 
TropiDolum   minus  coocineuoi,  or* 

ange,  6  in. 
(The  last  is  very  sniuble  for  edgingi^ 
Zauschneria  californica,  scarlet,  1  ft 
(A  half-hardy  perennial,  flower* 
ing  the  first  year.) 
•fZinnia  elegans,  vars.,  2  ft. 
tZ.  elegans  (double;,  3  ft. 


The  above  list  contains  all  the  half-hardy  fti^tinftlg  that  I 
have  found  worth  growing.  There  may  be  others  of  merits 
of  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  through  the  medium  of  this 
Journal.    I  have  included  some  of  the  most  showy  hardy 
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and  Imlf-hardj  perexmiala  because  flowering  the  first  year. 
These,  if  hardy,  may  be  left  where  planted,  and  they  flower 
nradi  finer  the  second  year.  The  half-hardy  may  be  taken 
lip  on  the  approach  of  frost,  and  wintered  in  a  greeniionse  or 
fnsae  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 

For  covering  wire  trellises,  globes,  &c.,  and  to  cover  or 
train  up  pillars,  or  to  plant  in  rustic  baskets,  some  of  the 
half-ha»iy  annnBls  are  serviceable,  and  of  such  the  following 
is  alist^— 

CcmTolTQlos  aoreiu  tapertras,  yellow,  6  (t 

Ipom»a  bona  nox,  whiu^  10  ft. 

I.  FerraDdiana,  bloe,  10  ft. 

L  parpnrea,  Barrldgi,  fte.,  diTere,  6  fL  Bequlre  aoirfag  in  a  strong  heat 
{W*  to  Si"). 

Loaaa  aurantiaca,  orange,  15  ft. 

L.  Herbert!,  icarlet,  6  ft. 

Lophospermnm  icdudena,  purple,  10  ft. 

I*  Cilftonl,  rose. 

L.  Hendera(nii,  rose. 
(AU  for  warm  sitoaUons  only.) 

Kanrandya  Bardayana,  vara.,  6  ft.    (Most  hare  a  tunny  situation.) 

Momordica  elatennm,  yellow,  6  It. 

Thanbergia  alata.  Tan. 

(Cbannlng  plants  for  training  up  pillars  In  the  greenhouse,  round  sticks, 
or  on  a  globe  trellis  in  pot«,  and  for  covering  trellises  in  warm  situations 
in  the  flower  garden.) 

TropsBOlum  Lobblanum,  numerous  Tarleties,  growing  about  6  fL  high. 

(Handsome  either  trained  on  a  wire  trellis  in  pots,  or  trained  up  the  rafters, 
pUlars,  &c^  of  the  greenhouse ;  and  no  plants  are  finer  In  beds  on  lawnn 
and  in  the  borders.  They  should  hare  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground 
near  them,  to  which  they  should  be  tied,  or  have  a  wire  treliis  in  tne 
shape  of  an  upright  cone  placed  over  them  at  the  time  of  planting.) 

Tropasalnm  ma  jus  (Tall  Nasturtium),  crimson  and  orange.  (Very  fine  plants, 
and  the  seeds,  when  tull  sized,  but  quite  greed,  make  exceilenc  pickles. 
A  row  of  these  planted  2  feet  apart,  and  trained  to  stakes  6  feet  high, 
have  so  fine  an  appearance  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether  as  fine  a 
ahow  could  be  produced  by  any  of  the  vaunted  ribbon-border  plants.) 

TropCDolum  peregrinum  (Canary  Creeper),  the  cottagers*  favourite,  la  one 
of  the  bandsomest  of  plants.  It  must  have  light,  and  will  not  do  crowded 
with  other  plants,  and  does  best  in  sunny  situations. 

Now,  anmials  do  not  deserve  any  hard  usage,  they  re- 
quire to  have  as  much  care  bestowed  on  them  as  any  other 
plants.  Water,  air,  and  light,  with  a  due  regard  not  to  keep 
them  crowded  nor  standing  too  long  in  the  seed-pot  before 
they  are  pricked-off  into  j^jts  or  boxes,  are  points  that  must 
be  attended  to  with  discrimination. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  «.nnuala  after  awhile. — 
G.  Abbbt. 


BOILEE  WEONGLY  FIXED— CUSTAED*  APPLE. 

I  HAvx  the  management  of  a  conical  boiler  set  solid  on 
the  furnace.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  4  inches  from  the 
fttmace-bars,  and  the  flue  passes  out  at  the  front,  then  a 
brick  feather  to  cut  the  draught  in  half  each  way  round  the 
boiler.  The  flue  round  the  boiler  is  about  4  inches  wide, 
then  brickwork  about  a  foot  tbl<^.  The  boiler  is  20  inches 
deep,  and  about  the  same  across  the  bottom.  It  does  not 
work  satisfactorily.  There  are  about  400  feet  of  three-inch 
pipes  and  200  of  four-inch  pipes.  There  is  a  vinery  with 
a  flow  and  return  pipe;  also  a  forcing-pit  with  top  and 
bottom  heat.  The  pipes  in  the  vinery  are  level  with  the 
top  pipes  in  the  pit.  When  they  are  all  in  operation  neither 
the  bottom  pipes  are  warm  nor  the  top  pipes  very  hot,  even 
with  a  good  fire.  The  boiler  is  below  any  of  the  pipes. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  heated  better  before  the  feeding  system 
was  altered.  It  formerly  warmed  the  water  in  the  cistern, 
but  not  now.  The  feeding-pipes  formerly  entered  the  return- 
pipe  near  the  boiler,  but  now  they  enter  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  with  a  bend  in  the  pipe  below  the  boiler,  then  up 
again. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the  Custard 
Apple,  of  which  I  have  some  seeds  ? — H.  H.  W. 

[We  presume  your  boiler  is  fed  from  below,  but  we  are 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  top  is  open  for  such  feeding,  or  if 
the  top  is  dose  and  also  fill^  with  water.  If  the  top  were 
open,  and  the  fuel  put  in  from  above,  the  setting  might  do, 
as  the  draught  on  the  outside  would  be  of  less  consequence. 
If  fed  from  below,  like  an  ordinary  furnace,  the  boiler  is  too 
near  the  furnace-bars,  as  that  4  inches  is  the  only  opening 
left  for  the  heat  to  get  out  and  go  round  the  outsides  of 
the  boiler,  and  as  that  opening  would  be  apt  to  be  choked 
and  stop  the  draught,  which  it  would  not  be  so  likely  to  do 
if  the  boiler  were  raised  8  or  10  inches  from  the  bars.  The 
boiler  itself,  20  inches  in  height,  and  about  the  same  width 
across  the  bottom  and  so  much  less  at  the  top,  would 
have  about  14  Indies  for  fiie-bars  beneath  it.    This  sise 


of  boiler  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  heat  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture, 400  feet  of  threeoinoh  piping  and  200  feet  of  four-inch 
piping ;  but  we  believe  your  boiler  would  do  much  more  if 
set  as  above,  or  if  set  as  you  propose^  not  on  fire-bricks,  but 
on  fire-lumps,  some  6  to  B  inches  above  the  bars,  and  the  heat 
allowed  to  act  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  boiler,  with 
a  good  damper  on  the  fine  or  chimney,  so  as  merely  to  have 
an  inch  or  so  of  draught  after  the  fire  was  burning  freely. 
There  must  be,  to  heat  freely,  first,  a  good  draught,  which 
you  cannot  have  if  your  fuel  is  4  inches  in  height,  and  fills 
the  space  to  the  back  of  the  boiler;  and  then,  to  secure 
the  heat  round  the  boiler,  tiiere  must  be  a  damper  used  to 
prevent  the  heat  going  up  the  chimney,  instead  of  being 
mostly  confined  round  the  boiler. 

When  pipes  are  on  different  levels  the  valves  or  taps,  or 
whatever  is  used,  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  obtain  the 
desired  object.  Have  your  air-pipes  on  the  highest  points 
of  the  low  pipes  for  bottom  heat.  If  you  cannot  raise  the 
boiler,  as  indicated  above,  you  must  sink  the  furnace-bars. 

The  Custard  Apple,  of  which  you  have  received  seeds  from, 
the  West  Indies,  is  no  doubt  an  Anona,  and,  as  you  remark^ 
the  fruit  is  lozenged  somewhat  like  a  Fine  Apple.  The  fruit 
is  generally  the  size  of  two  fists,  green  outside,  and  full  of 
mucilaginous  sweet  flesh.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
species  and  varieties,  however,  and  in  many  the  fruit  is  not 
larger  than  an  Orange  or  a  Plum,  llius,  Anona  muricata, 
the  Soursop,  is  a  low  tree,  bearing  large  lobed  fruit ;  squa- 
mosa and  reticulata  are  tall  trees,  with  smaller  fruit,  and 
lobed;  glabra,  also  a  tallish  tree,  has  large  fruit,  but 
smooth,  more  like  a  pointed  Apple ;  palustris  is  a  shrubby 
plant,  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  Plum.  The  wood  is  so 
soft  as  to  be  used  as  cork  by  the  natives.  We  think  most 
likely  you  have  muricata  or  tripetalaj  the  Cherimoyer ;  squa- 
mosa, the  Sweetsop;  or  reticulata,  the  netted.  AU  these 
are  strong-growing,  and  unless  you  can  give  them  a  good 
deal  of  room  in  a  hot  stove  it  will  hardly  be  worth  your 
while  taroubling  yourself  with  raising  the  seeds.  With  lixnited 
room  this  is  how  we  would  proceed:  Sow  the  seeds  in  a 
hotbed,  pot  off  when  up ;  select  as  many  plants  as  wanted ; 
I  keep  pottlng-off  until  the  plants  are  in  large  pots  or  boxes, 
and  then  grow  in  a  stove,  where  the  roots  can  have  a  little 
bottom  heat,  confining  the  roots  in  a  brick  pit  or  wooden 
box  to  prevent  too  vigorous  growth,  and  giving  the  branches 
and  shoots  all  the  Hght  possible.  If  you  cannot  do  the 
most  of  this,  the  rearing  of  the  plants  will  be  labour  lost.3 


EOSE  TEEES  OH  THEIE  OWN  EOOTS. 

Will  some  of  your  correspondents  well  versed  in  Eose- 
culture  furnish  a  list  of  such  as  do  well  on  thefr  own  roots  ? 
Having  a  great  aversion  to  worked  plants,  I  have  for  some 
years  been  trying  to  have  them  on  their  own  roots,  and  find 
some — as  Jules  Margottin,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Souvemr  de 
Eeine  d'Angleterre,  Baronne  Prevost,  Alexandrine  Bach- 
meteff,  and  others  of  that  stamp— do  remarkably  well ;  while 
some,  which  in  a  worked  condition  resemble  those  named 
in  their  growth  and  other  features,  will  not  do  so  well, 
making  scarcely  any  growth,  and,  after  lingering  on  a  year 
or  two,  dying.  The  soil  I  have  them  planted  in  is  dry,  but 
does  not  lack  depth.  I  believe  most  of  the  Eose-growers  of 
the  present  day  prefer  them  growing  on  the  Manetti  stock ; 
but  I  am  more  anxious  to  have  them  on  their  own  bottom, 
and  perhaps  those  who  have  succeeded  with  them  in  this 
way  will  report  the  kmds  that  do  fiower  and  thrive  well 
when  so  grown.  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  public  opinion  set 
in  against  standard  Eoses ;  and  hope,  if  the  kinds  most 
admired  can  be  grown  on  their  own  roots,  to  see  an  end 
of  the  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  portions  of  the 
stock  and  the  worked  plant,  which,  with  inexperienced 
growers,  not  unfrequently  ends  in  the  total  destruction  of 
the  latter.  Some  further  remadks  on  the  culture  of  the 
Eose  on  its  own  roots  will  be  of  great  service  to  growers 
like  me,  whose  admiration  of  this  beautiful  fiower  is  the 
more  increased  by  knowing  that  it  does  not  owe  any  part  of 
its  merit  to  extraneous  help. — ^F.  N.  P. 


ExT&AOSDiNABT  Nabcissxjs. — ^I  havo  a  pot  containing 
three  bulbs  of  Queen  of  Yellows  Narcissus;  each  bulb  has 
sent  up  four  stems,  each  of  which  sports  nine  to  thirteen 
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flowers.  The  number  of  blooms  at  present  is  one  bnndred 
and  eleven,  and,  you  may  belieye  me,  tbe  appearance  is  Tery 
handsome. — Welknow,  LiverpooL 


WIXTERma  BEDDING  CALCEOLAEIAS. 

The  following  successful  mode  of  treating  Calceohiriaa 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  " Q.  Q.,  Ireland"  and  others. 

On  the  13th  of  October  I  put  in  about  eight  hundred 
cuttings  of  Calceolarias,  consisting  of  the  following  sorts. 
The  greater  part  were  of  Aurea  fioribunda  and  Pnnce  of 
Orange ;  but  there  were  some  of  Spcurkler,  Norma»  Conqueror, 
Bubens,  Giant  Gold  Cap,  Victor  Emmanuel,  Etna,  and  King 
of  Sardinia,  the  last  eight  sorts  being  included  as  an  erperi- 
ment  to  ascertain  if  they  would  stand  the  same  treatment 
as  the  otherft.    They  have  done  so  perfectly. 

Having  two  frames  of  two  lights  each  that  Primulas  in 

rts  and  Cinerarias  had  stood  in,  the  bottom  being  hard, 
put  in  from  2  to  3  inches  of  soil  which  had  been  used 
for  potting,  and  old  Mushroom-bed  soil  sifted  not  very 
fine,  mixing  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  soot  and  lime. 
This  compost  was  beaten  smooth  with  a  spade,  and  the 
cuttings  were  dibbled-in,  not  dropped  in,  as  I  find  that 
plan  does  not  answer,  the  worms  pulling  them  up  in  the 
•ourse  of  a  day  or  two,  and  replanting  them  upside  down. 
To  prevent  this  I  use  the  soot  and  lime,  which,  together 
with  the  hard  bottom,  have  stopped  that  effectually. 

The  frames  face  north-east,  having  a  high  wall  at  the 
back,  and  are  about  6  inches  from  it.  They  are  made  of 
one-inch  deal,  and  are  22  inches  deep  at  the  back,  and 
11  inches  deep  in  front,  and  have  no  protection  whatever. 

The  cuttings  were  watered  as  soon  as  planted,  and  do 
not  require  any  further  watering  whilst  they  remain  in  the 
frames.  The  lights  are  raised  at  the  front,  the  wall  pre- 
venting me  doing  so  at  the  back,  and  they  were  never  closed 
from  tliat  time  till  the  first  week  in  January.  They  then 
had  a  covering  of  mats,  but  not  till  the  thermometer  had 
indicated  as  low  as  13'.  The  mats  remained  on  till  the  11th, 
the  frost  varying  from  14°  to  24"  during  that  time.  During 
the  present  month  the  frames  were  kept  close  for  some 
time,  and  they  had  no  covering  except  about  an  inch  of  snow. 
The  soil  inside  was  frozen  quite  hard. 

When  the  thaw  set  in  the  lights  were  opened  as  usual, 
the  snov%^  bfeing  left  on  till  it  sUd  off,  and  the  plants  were  none 
the  worse.  I'he  lights  are  taken  off  on  all  favourable  oppor- 
timities,  and  never  closed  night  or  day,  nor  will  they  be  till 
frost  sets  in.  • 

Again :  Most  of  the  plants  have  been  stopped  once,  and 
some  of  them  twice,  and  are  nice  and  bushy.  The  losses 
will  not  be  5  per  cent. 

From  the  position  of  the  frames  it  will  be  perceived  that 
it  is  not  the  sunny  situation  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose 
but  the  reverse.  Not  a  gleam  of  sun  has  shone  on  the 
cuttings  since  they  were  put  in,  the  yard  in  which  the 
frames  stand  being  surrounded  by  walls  and  buildings  that 
are  somewhat  sheltering.  At  the  same  time  the  experiment 
proves  that  the  Calceolaria  is  capable  of  withstandinff  a 
great  amount  of  frost  if  dry,  the  temperature  being  low 
before  closing  the  frames;  covei-ing  up  more  with  the  object 
of  keeping  it  so  than  to  exclude  frost,  and  never  uncovering 
again  till  some  time  after  the  thaw  commences. 

Such  is  the  mode  I  find  to  answer,  not  in  the  genial 
climate  of  Kent,  but  in  the  more  ungenial  one  of  North 
Derbyshire. — J.  T.  Cbeed,  Gaidener  to  F,  Swanwick,  Esq, 


PKOPAGATES'G  BEDDING  CALCEOLAEIAS. 

The  Joubnal  op  Hoeticultttbe  reaches  me  rather  late, 
80  that  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  *•  Q.  Q.,"  from  Ire- 
land, may  have  been  already  noticed.  At  the  risk,  however, 
of  beiiig  behindhand,  I  will  say  a  few  words,  with  your  per- 
mission, resx)ecting  the  subject  of  it — viz..  Calceolaria  culture. 

As  an  amateur  writing  for  amateurs,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  facts  which  I  have  proved  by  my  own  experienoe.  The 
plan  for  propagating  bedding  Calceolarias  which  I  have 
found  perfectly  successful  for  the  last  three  years,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  repeatedly  recommended  in  The  Journal 
OF  Horticulture.  To  particularise  this  plan  as  pursued 
by  me  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  its  results  as  obeervable 


at  the  present  time : — ^towards  the  end  of  October  I  took 
cuttings  from  Aurea  fioribunda  and  Kayi,  I  believe  pzinoi- 
paDy  uie  fonner,  and  planted  them  in  a  ocdd  frame  on  a  bed 
thus  prepared — a  moderately  light  compost,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  burnt  rubbish  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand,  waa 
put  into  tiie  frame  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches.  This 
compost  being  neither  wet  nor  dry,  was  pressed  down  pretty 
closely  and  corered  thinly  with  silver  sand«  Into  it  the 
cuttings,  short,  shrubby  shoots,  with  their  lower  leaves 
removed!  were  dibbled  in  rows  as  dose  together  as  they 
could  stand  without  being  crowded. 

Above  ten  dozen  cuttings  occupied  but  a  small  ^aoe,  less 
than  3  feet  square,  in  one  compartment  of  a  divided  two- 
light  frame.  On  previous  occasions  I  have  used  a  smal 
frame  for  Calceolarias  exclusively,  and  I  think  it  the  better 
plan;  but  it  is  quite  immaterial  on  their  account.  The 
cuttings  when  planted  were  well  watered,  the  water  being 
applied  between  the  rows ;  but  they  have  had  none  8ince« 
though  they  may  have  caught  a  few  drops  from  a  sudden 
shower.  For  a  few  days  after  the  cuttings  were  put  in  the 
light  was  kept  over  them ;  but  air  was  not  wholly  ezduded 
during  that  period,  and  was  freely  admitted  throughout  the 
winter  when  not  actually  frosty.  In  severe  weather  the 
frame  was  covered  up  not  very  carefrdly — not  sufficiently 
so  for  its  other  occupants,  many  of  which  have  perisheo. 
To-day  (March  1st),  the  plants  of  Calceolaria  are,  without 
an  exception,  alive  and  vigorous.  The  grater  part  of  them 
have  been  topped,  and  they  will  soon  be  wanting  more 
room,  which  they  wiU  get  in  trenches  under  slight  tem- 
porary shelter.  By  bedding-out  time  they  will  be  bushes  • 
We  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  on  a  some- 
what lower  range. 

I  hope  your  correspondent  will  find  this  note  useful  another 
season.  And,  now,  that  I  am  writing  to  you  once  more,  you 
will,  perhaps,  let  me  add  a  general  hint  as  to  the  preser- 
vation of  bedding  plants  by  those  whose  "appliances  and 
means  "  are  limited. 

There  ace  some  species  which,  with  a  little  knowledge 
and  management  on  the  part  of  their  cultivator,  may  be 
relied  on  for  standing  the  trials  of  winter.  I  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  one  frame  or  pit  to  these  rather  than 
to  those  which  are  of  doubtfrd  endurance.  Calceolarias, 
Gazania  "splendens,  and  Alyssum  variegatum,  I  find  ;will 
survive  the  cold,  damp,  and  darkness  that  are  fiital  to  so 
many  others.  Of  course,  such  things  as  Geranioms,  Ver- 
benas, and  Lobelias  may  be  tried,  and  success  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  and  care  bestowed  on  them ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  know  what  we  can  de^nd  on 
and  need  not  buy  in  May ;  while  from  a  good  stock  of  such 
plants  exchanges  may  be  made,  and  expense  materially 
diminished. — Geo.  B.  Tatlob^  High  LitUeton  Vicarage,  BrittoL 


DOES   SULPHUE  EILL  EED  SPIDEE? 

I  WAS  rather  troubled  with  red  spider  in  my  vinery  until 
I  put  flowers  of  sulphur  in  my  evaporating-pans,  and  the 
pest  disappeared. 

When  the  fruit  came  towards  maturity  I  ceased  using  the 
vajpour  bath ;  and  some  time  afterwards,  though  too  late  to  do 
injury,  the  spider  re-appeared«  but  a  heavy  syringing  freed 
me  from  it.  I  whitewash  the  walls  every  year,  and  into  the 
whitewash  I  also  put  sulphur.  I  fear,  however,  that  my 
vapour  baths  have  somewhat  injured  my  eyesight  when 
thinning  the  bimches.  This  may  be  an  error,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion  thereon. — St.  Omeb. 

[We  do  not  think  the  frimes  from  sulphur  subjected  to  no 
higher  temperature  than  that  of  a  hot-water  bath,  can  have 
any  injurious  effect  upon  the  eyes.] 

"P"  in  pages  150,  151,  asks.  Will  sulphur  destroy  red 
spider  ?  The  undersigned  cannot  decide  this.  He  ean 
testify  to  the  efficacy  of  soot  appHed  to  Strawbeny  plants 
affected  with  red  spider.  It  is  an  instant  and  sure  cure. 
Ammoniacal  applications  are  repulsive  to  and  destructive  of 
insects.  Years  ago,  as  recorded  in  the  *'  Florist,"  I  visited 
and  reviewed  Mr.  Tiley's  (Bath)  ninety  thousand  Boses.  I 
then  looked  over  his  Strawberries.  I  perceived  one  sort 
almost  annihilated  by  red  spider — ^viz.,  Kitley's  Goliath. 
After  this»  I  went  over  my  old  friend  Mr.  Farquhaison's 
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Ifazden,  At  Laani^toii,  near  here,  and  saw  GoHath  as  mxtdb. 
affected  as  at  Mr.  TOey's.  I  determined  to  try  an  experi- 
ment. Tb  enable  me  to  do  so,  the  "then"  head  gardener 
ga^e  me  some  plants  as  red  as  if  th^j  had  been  **  cayenned" 
— aiso  some  onaffiected  plants  of  Alice  Maude.  It  was 
thought  useless  to  plant  them,  but  I  remembered  the  words 
af  the  first  Ni^joleon,  "  Impossible  is  not  FrendL"  So  I  ac- 
cepted the  Gc^tha  coverra  with  red  spider,  and  planted 
them  in  highly  manured  and  well  tilled  land ;  and  haying 
planted  them,  I  sent  my  man  for  the  soot  of  a  recently- 
swept  chimney,  and  corered  the  plants  and  ground  with 
80ot»  tUl  they  were  blacker  than  an  AMcan.  I  neyer  saw 
more  of  the  red  spider.  The  plants  became  healthy,  and 
bore  fine  crops  for  three  yean.  This  fine  obtuse-ccmed  straw- 
berry, which  with  Wonderftd*  long-oonecU  are  both  subject 
to  white  tips,  is  the  best  hardy  sure-cropping  supply  for 
the  Queen.  Try  it  once  more.  Bed  spider  drove  it  out. 
DriTe  out  the  red  spider,  and  you  will  find  it,  though  not 
equal  to  the  Queen  and  Eitley's  CaroHna  Superba,  a  yery 
fine  and  good  Strawberry.  When  healthy  the  foliage  is 
strong  and  lanky. 

As  fiEu:  as  may  be,  let  "  P "  try  a  strong  dose  of  soot. 
Sulphur  is,  I  think,  more  highly  commended  for  garden 
miseries  than  is  its  due.  Out  of  doors  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  sure  cure  for  white  fungus,  commonly,  but  er- 
roneously called  mildew. — W.  F.  bL)cltvfb,  BushUm, 


YouB  correspondent  "  P."  has  again  raised  the  question. 
Does  sulphur  kill  red  spider  ?  Some  years  ago  I  en- 
deavoured in  your  columns  to  awaken  the  g^ardening  world 
firom  its  delusion  on  this  point,  and  to  obtain  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  sulphur  in  no  form  in  which  it  is  ap- 
plicable had  the  slightest  iigurious  effect  upon  the  life  of 
this  insect.  I  founded  this  conclusion  on  the  experience  of 
many  years,  during  which  I  tried  the  so-called  remedy  in 
almost  every  way  recommended  by  the  best  treatises  on 
gardening  entirely  without  effect.  Amongst  my  experiences 
1  painted  early  in  the  season  the  back  w^  of  a  greenhouse, 
ftuly  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  a  thick  coat  of  sulphur  and 
day,  and  trained  a  number  of  plants  dosely  to  it.  During 
the  following  summer  when  the  sun  shone  the  odour  of  the 
sulphiir  was  very  perceptible,  yet  the  plants  trained  against 
the  wall  continued  as  before,  the  victims  of  the  pest.  I 
placed  a  pan  of  sulphur  in  a  Melon-frame.  Those  shoots  of 
the  plants  which  were  trained  immediately  over  the  pan 
became  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  in  more  distant 
parts  of  the  frame,  but  remained  in  the  same  state  as  before 
the  remedy  was  applied. 

I  placed  a  plant  covered  with  the  insect  immediately  over 
a  basin  of  sulphur  set  on  a  hot  flue.  The  following  day  I 
found  the  sulphur  mdted  and  the  insects  as  Uvdy  as  ever. 
The  heat  had  not  been  suffident  to  decompose  the  sulphur, 
or  plant  as  well  as  insects  would  have  been  killed. 

As  a  final  experiment  (and  this  completdy  satisfied  me), 
I  placed  a  Peach  shoot  infested  with  red  spider  on  a  pan  of 
sulphur  set  on  a  warm  flue  and  covered  the  whole  with  a 
bell-glass.  After  thirty-six  hours  I  examined  under  a  mi- 
croscope the  leaves  of  the  shoot,  by  that  time  reduced  to 
sapless  tinder;  I  discovered  that  the  mi^'ority  of  the  insects 
had  disappeared — gone,  doubtless,  in  search  of  a  more  juicy 
pasturage.  I  found  none  dead,  but  several  apparently  in 
perfect  health*  hunting  quickly  about,  evidently  in  the  same 
search  as  their  fellows  before  mentioned. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  chat  l)y  no  means  in  our  power  could 
we  produce  in  a  house  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  the 
vapour  of  sulpur  as  that  under  the  bell-glass.  If  this  failed 
in  the  desired  effect,  how  could  we  hope  to  succeed  witli 
the  ordinary  application  of  painting  the  pipes,  &c.  ? 

I  have  found  syringing  with  soap  and  water  as  effident ; 
in  iact,  the  same  as  with  a  solution  of  the  Gishurst  com- 
pound, this  and  other  similar  solutions  suffocate  such  of 
the  insects  as  they  may  reach,  but  their  effect  is  only  pallia- 
tive, not  remediaL  Observation  seems  to  show  that  the 
attack  of  red  spider,  though  it  aggravates  the  mischief,  is 
more  the  result  than  the  cause  of  disease.  Apparently  a 
perfectly  healthy  plant  is  distasteful  to  the  insect ;  and  if  we 
wish  to  preserve  our  trees  from  its  attacks,  we  must  endeavour 
to  obtain  a  healthy  root-action  by  planting  in  a  suitable  soil 
and  aecnring  an  efficient  irrigation.    Is  it  not  foimd  that 


the  pest  is  more  prevalent  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  than 
on  ridi  loams  ?— E.  T.,  SoUhvU. 


My  opinion  is,  that  if  carefully  and  continually  applied 
snh>hur  will  kill  this  insect,  and  without  injury  to  the  leaves. 

Last  season,  having  had  charge  of  a  Peach-house  which 
had  become  infested  with  this  pest,  and  having  heard  of 
sulphur  destroying  it,  I  was  induced  to  ti*^  it,  but  as  no  fire- 
heat  was  used,  I  nnras  at  a  loss  to  dedde  in  what  form,  as  it  was 
of  no  use  to  paint  the  pipes.  I  therefore  put  a  small  quantity 
in  a  bag,  say  a  pound,  placed  this  in  a  common  watering-pot 
of  hot  water,  let  it  stand  till  cool,  and  then  syringed  the 
trees  with  it  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  shutting-up  time, 
in  sunny  days.  In  dull  weather  I  took  the  opportimity  to 
keep  the  leaves  constantly  moist  with  the  sulphur  water, 
which  was  readily  done,  as  the  trees  which  were  most  in- 
fested were  trained  over  a  trellis. 

The  result  was  that  the  leaves  were  soon  freed  firom  living 
insects,  and  by  continuing  the  syringing  the  eggs  which 
were  afterwards  hatched  were  destroyed  too,  and  before  the 
fruit  began  to  colour  the  trees  were  perfectly  free. 

As  hot  water  was  easily  procurea,  this  mode  of  applioa» 
tion  waa  vexy  little  trouble,  as  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  take 
the  bag  out  when  the  water  was  cold  and  place  it  in  another 
pot.  Of  course  in  time  the  sulphur  wanted  renewing,  but 
then  it  did  for  painting  pipes  afterwards.  I  do  not  attempt 
to  state  this  as  anything  new,  but  simply  as  the  result  of 
my  experience  last  season. — S.  B. 


HAJS^GLN^G-BASKETS. 


As  every  little  contribution  to  our  favourite  pursuit  has 
a  certain  amount  of  value,  I  should  just  like  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  point.  Of  those  who  write  on  such  subjects 
some  make  reference  to  one  adaptation  of  them,  and  some  to 
another.  One  thinks  of  the  conservatory  where  they  may 
prove  an  addition  to  the  other  means  of  decorating  it  that 
he  has  in  view ;  another,  perhaps,  thinks  of  the  ho-ge  and 
noble  hall  which  my  lady  likes  to  see  decorated  with  her 
favourite  flowers ;  while  a  third  has  some  handsome  drawing- 
room  in  which  he  wishes  to  place  one;  and  so  it  happens  that 
we,  who  are  but  minnows  amongst  tritons,  have  but  little 
regard  paid  to  our  wants.  Having  made  what  I  think  a  suc- 
cessful hit  in  this  matter,  I  should  like  to  mention  it  for  the 
encouragement  of  others  who  may  wish  to  try  the  same  plan. 

I  received  some  time  last  year  from  Messrs.  Barr  &,  Sugden 
one  of  their  Paxtonian  baskets,  which  consists  of  an  orna- 
mental wire  basket  with  an  inner  lining  of  tin  or  zinc.  This 
is  provided  with  a  false  bottom  with  holes,  through  which 
the  water  runs  off  into  a  receptacle  at  the  bottom.  This  is 
supplied  with  a  tap  by  which  the  surplus  water  can  be 
turned  off,  and  which  is  a  great  advantage.  Well,  I  had 
tried  various  things  with  more  or  less  success,  but  none  of 
them  satisfied  me.  It  hangs  in  my  sitting-room  window 
fully  exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  so  that  I  was  afraid 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  Ferns  would  answer.  However,  I 
determined  to  try;  so,  having  emptied  all  out,  I  filled  it  again 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  planted  in  it  a  nice  plant  of  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum.  This  was  in  August;  it  grew  rapidly,  and 
although  exposed  during  the  winter  to  the  dust  of  the  room 
and  the  influence  of  the  gas,  it  has  continued  green  and 
fresh.  It  is  now  throwing  up  fresh  fronds,  and  will  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  completely  fill  the  basket.  Now,  as 
the  Maiden-hair  is  a  general  and  deserved  favourite,  this 
may  be  a  hint  that  others  may  fed  inclined  to  adopt.  Before 
I  tried  it  I  thought  the  result  would  be  a  failure,  and  am» 
therefore,  the  more  glad  to  chronicle  a  success. — D.,  DeciL . 


Wbllingtonia  oioantea.  —  On  the  30th  of  January  I 
was  present  at  the  removal  of  a  large  Wellingtonia  gigantea 
from  Mr.  Barron's  old  nursery,  at  Elvaston,  to  some  new 
ground  which  he  has  purchased  near  the  Borrowash  statuHi* 
It  was  removed  with  about  three  tons  of  soil ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  it  will  do  well  in  its  new  situation.  This, 
although  not  the  tallest,  is,  pei'haps,  the  handsomest  and 
most  perfect  plant  in  the  country.  The  habit  of  this  fine 
specimen  is  so  dense  that  several  people  can  stand  on  the 
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opposite  side  withont  being  seen.  The  dimenaionB  are  hs 
fbllowH :— Height,  14  feet;  diameter  of  bianohefl,  12  feet; 
dicamtaiea(x  of  otem,  4  feet  6  incheB. — Obbebvmi. 


SAFETY  COCK  FOR  HOT-WATEB  APPABATU8. 

I  LiTKLY  fitted  ap  a  amall  atova  with  a  coil  of  one-inch 
oipe  inside  of  the  fireplace,  Perkina'a  system,  as  described  by 
Mr.  FiFh.  This  is  connected  by  Baagm  to  a  31-inoh  pipe, 
going  round  n  lean-to  liouse  15  feet  long.  At  tbe  highest  point 
of  the  pipe  I  fitted  a  slop-cock  to  let  off  air  and  fill  up  the 
water  that  might  leak,  but  it  Btrikes  mo  this  cannot  he  free 
from  the  liability  to  eiplode  if  too  strong  a  fire  be  put  on. 
Would  a  communication  with  a,  tank  ea.se  the  presstire,  or 
do  you  think  it  is  safe  aa  it  stands  at  present  ? — A  Webt  op 

SCOTIJ-ND   SUBSCBIBBB. 

[If  the  tap  you  speat  of  serroe  the  doable  purpose  of 
letting  off  air  and  letting  in  water,  there  might  be  danger 
in  such  a  smalL  place,  when  a  stiong  fire  was  used,  if  the  tap 
were  neglected;  first,  from  tho  cold  denser  wa-ter,  when  there 
waa  no  fire,  sinking  towards  the  fireplace  and  leaving  a 
Tacuum ;  and.  secondly,  from  the  heat  in  Euch  circumstances 
when  applied  turning  the  water  in  the  coil  into  steam.  It 
would  be  salex  to  leave  the  tap  opan,  and  in  connection  with 
a  ciatem  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  water  expanding 
when  heated,  and  BtSl  to  have  2  or  3  inches  o*er  the  tap 
when  the  water  was  cool.  Such  a  cistern  could  bo  so  con- 
structed with  a  metal  covering  as  to  form  a  nice  little  pro- 
pafating-bed.  A  few  inches  of  the  lid  might  be  left  more- 
abte  for  putting  in  water,  or  even  taking  water  out.  Sucli 
a  cistern  might  be  made  to  suit  a  hand-glaBs  over  it,  or, 
better  still,  a  wooden  box  with  a  moveable  glass  top. 

If  you  have  any  other  mode  of  supplying  the  pipes  and 
coil  with  water,  such  as  a  cistern  and  pipe,  the  simplest 
plan  OS  respects  air,  would  be  to  have  an  opea  gas-pipe 
instead  of  the  tap,  the  gaa-pipe  rising,  and  Uie  open  end 
going  outside  of  the  house.  So  long  as  you  keep  your 
present  orrangciDents,  yon  must  turn  the  tap  often.  For 
keeping  the  pipes  Ml  in  such  circnoistances,  there  is  nothing 
80  simple  aa  an  open  gas-pipe.  The  open  cistern  serves  the 
Bome  purpose,  and  keeps  the  pipes  ^dl  of  water.] 


INFLAMMABLE  GAS  IN  A  DUNG  HOTBED. 

I  CTISH  to  report  the  following  strange  and,  to  me, 
unaccountable  circumstance  as  a  caution  to  my  brother 
gardeners  how  they  approach  their  dung-beds  nitb  a  light, 
and  alao  to  have  it  eipl^nod  by  joarself  or  some  of  your 
correspondents. 

On  the  ISth  of  February  I  had  a  bed  made  of  weO- 
tempered  horse  and  cow  Etter.  On  the  15th  a  three-light 
frame  was  mounted  on  it.  The  frame  and  lights  had  been 
lately  painted,  but  were  quite  dry  before  being  used.  On 
the  16th  the  hills  were  put  in  for  the  Cuconlbers,  and  about 
3  inches  of  the  mould  put  over  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Feeling  sure  that  a  violent  heat  would  not  rise  I  put 
some  pots  of  Terbenas  and  other  cuttings  withineide  in  the 
front,  a  little  back  air  being  left  on,  night  and  day.  Finding 
the  heat  in  it  but  5S^,  I  had  it  closed  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st,  as  a  sharp  frost  was  threatening.  On  going  myrounds 
that  night  about  half-past  eleven,  I  thought  I  would  see  how 
the  frame  stood  the  severe  frost  to  which  it  was  then 
exposed. 

Having  ascended  the  steps  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  I 
had  no  sooner  brought  the  lamp  a  little  inside  it  than  the 
l^bt  was  instantly  extinguished,  aud  the  inside  of  the 
frame  was  lighted  up  with  a  bluish  light.  A  blue  fltime,  too, 
rose  for  about  2  feet  hiifh  over  the  back  of  the  frame  through 
the  npper  Ught  which  I  hod  pushed  down  a  little  in  escapini; 
from  the  flames.  As  it  was  my  eyebrows  were  a  little  singed, 
and  BO  wa.1  the  wrist  of  the  hand  that  held  the  lamp.  The 
flame  lasted  for  less  than  twenty  seconds. 

On  the  following  day  I  found  the  Verbena  and  Hollyhock 
OOttingB  at  the  ftont  of  the  end  lights  were  singed  consider- 
ably, whilst  those  in  front  of  the  light  that  was  rnn  down  a 
little  had  escaped.  How  I  wish  to  aak  what  gas  was  thii, 
and  how  did  it  get  into  the  frame  ? 

I  am  aware  that  some  gardeners  test  the  fitness  of  a  hot- 
bed to  receive  plants  by  placing  a  lighted  lamp  inside  the 


frsms,  and  if  it  couiiimefl  to  bnni  they  ridge^ui^  bat  if 
it  ii  extiugoiBhed  they  "vrait  a  wee."  This  ia  guarding 
against  on  eioess  of  anunonia,  I  presume,  which,  though  it 
eitingnisheB  flame,  does  not  itself  ignite.  Light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  whilst  it  extinguishes  feme,  is  said  to  bum  with 
a  pate  yeUow  flame,  but  for  which  distination  I  might  hare 
supposed  it  had  got  into  my  irame  U>  play  its  tricks  on  me, 
as  it  does  on  many  a  nightly  wanderer  in  our  bottoma  here. 
Carbonic  add  is,  I  believe,  produced  by  a  fermenting  dnng- 
bed.  It,  too,  eitdnguiBhes  flame ;  but  Johnston  (my  sde 
authority  on  the  sabjeot)  ia  silent  as  to  its  being  inflam- 
mable, BO  I  presume  it  is  not.  X  have  saked  myeelf,  Could 
the  turpentine  need  in  the  p^nt  have  given-off  an  inflam- 
mable gas  ?  Bnt  I  can  scarcely  enterbun  this  notion,  for 
there  was  not  even  a  slight  emellof  tnrpentine  in  the  &ame. 

I  may  mention  ihtA  the  Cucuisfcers  were  ridged-cut  on 
Monday  the  2ard,  and  all  goes  on  weU.  The  bed  is  qidto 
sweet,  and-eo  it  ought  to  be  after  endnring  ench  a  fiery  triaL 
—J.  K.,  Arch  HaU  Oorims. 

[We  never  heard  before  of  each  an  occurrence;  Imtwe 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gas  which  had  acmunulated  in  the 
closed  fi*me  was  phosphorised  hydrogen  or  sub-phosphuret 
of  hydrogen.  It  is  prodoced  during  the  pntrefe^on  of 
some  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  It  haa  a  slight  garlic- 
like  smell,  and  bums  with  a  binish  flame,  which  peoradea 
the  whole  vessel  containing  the  gas.  It  is  BUggeBted  aa  the 
probable  origin  of  the  Iflnis  fatuut,  or  wai-o'-tiie-wMp.] 


THE  CAPEB  BUSH. 
We  have  been  asked  for  some  notes  on  the  foreign  plants, 

the  products  of  which  are  commonly  in  domestic  use,  and 
we  wUl  occasionally  render  this  information.  It  so  happens 
that  wo  have  an  illustration  of  tbe  Caper  Bush,  so  we  will 
commence  with  this. 

Capparis  spinosa,  the  spined  or  common  Caper  shrub,  is  a 
native  of  walls  and  rocks  in  the  South  of  Enrope,  and  espe- 
cially those  near  the  seaside  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  On  it  is 
founded  the  Natural  Order  Capparidem,  and  it  is  included  in 
the  Folyandria  Monogynia  of  Linmeus. 


"  It  is  extensively  cnltjvated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly between  Marseilles  and  Tonlon,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Italy ;  but  it  is  from  Sicily  that  the  greatest  supply  ia 
brought.  The  fiowcr-buds  form  the  capers  so  much  used  as 
a  pickle  and  a  sknce.  but  in  some  parts  the  fttiit  is  alao  em- 

Sloyed.  In  the  early  pift  of  summer  the  plant  begins  to 
ower,  and  the  Sowars  continue  to  iroprar  succeeaft'ely  till 
the  beginning  of  winter.  The  young  flown'-buds  are  pioked 
every  morning,  and  aa  they  are  gathered  they  are  put  into 
vinegar  and  sMt ;  and  this  opemtion  oontinue*  feraix  months, 
as  loog  OS  the  plants  arv  in  a  flowering  state.  When  the 
season  closes,  the  buds  are  sorted  according  to  their  eiza 
and  colour,  the  amplest  and  greenest  being  the  best;  these 
are  again  put  into  vine^r,  and  tben  packed  up  for  sate  and 
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exportation.  Capers  are  atmnilaiit,  sntiBOorlMitie,  and  aze 
much  employed  as  a  oondimentk  but  the  medkanal  vixtues  of 
the  plant  Tedde  in  the  Toot,  which  is  slightly  bitter»  some- 
what  acrid  and  sour,  and  is  dioretio. 

"The  Caper  is,  aooording  to  I>r.  Boyle,  the  Hyssop  of 
Scripture  (esob  or  eaof),  *  which  springeth  out  of  the  wall,' 
of  which  Solonfkon  spoke.  It  produces  long  traiUng  branches 
of  sufficient  length  to  be  used  as  a  stick,  on  whidi  the  sponge 
filled  with  vinegar  was  oflfered  to  our  Saviour  when  on  the 
cross.  '  They  mled  a  spimge  with  vinegar  and  put  it  upon 
hyssop,*  says  John  (chi^.  xix.  verse  29),  and  this  accounts 
for  the  seeming  discrepancy  which  some  writers  fancy  they 
detect  between  John's  and  Hatthew's  account  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, because  the  latter  says  they  'put  it  on  a  reed.' 
It  is  the  same  plant  which  was  i»ed  by  the  <duldren  of 
Israel  to  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  doorposts  at  tiie  insti- 
tution of  the  Passover."— (Hosrg''*  VegeUibU  Kingdom.) 

Each  bush  yidds  annually  about  1  lb.  of  buds  for  pick- 
ling. About  6000  lbs.  in  weight  are  imported  into  i^iis 
country  every  year.  They  have  been  used  as  a  culinary 
adjunct  for  more  than  tluc>ee  centuries,  for  Gerarde  in  the 
zeign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  speaks  of  them  as  common.  He 
says  "  The  kno[^»es  [buds]  of  the  floures  before  they  open 
are  those  Capers,  or  sauoe,  that  wee  eat,  which  are  gathered 
and  preserved  in  pickle  or  salt.  They  stir  up  an  appetite  to 
meat.  They  are  eaten  boiled  (the  salt  first  washed  off)  with 
oil  and  vinegar,  as  other  sallads  be,  and  sometimes  are  boiled 
with  meat." 


BLUE  HYPEANGEAS. 

Allow  me  to  furnish  the  following  as  supplementary  to 
what  appeared  in  Ths  Journal  of  Hobticultubb  on  the 
above  subject,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Under  the  steep  brow  of  a  hill  in  my  parish,  looking  due 
north,  stands  a  cottage  on  which  the  sun  never  shines  for 
nearly  three  months  in  the  year,  and  in  its  garden  is  a 
Hydrangea,  which  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  at  least  has 
never  borne  any  but  blue  flowers.  Last  summer  it  was  a  com- 
plete picture,  having  nearly  twenty  fine  blooms  upon  it  at  the 
same  time.  Several  cuttings  have  been  taken  firom  it  at 
various  times,  all  of  which  bore  blue  flowers. 

The  history  of  this  plant,  which  I  obtained  firom  the  cot- 
tager who  lived  in  the  cottage  above  thirty  years,  and  who 
first  planted  the  Hydrangea,  is  interesting. 

About  forty-five  years  ago  a  child  of  the  above  cottager, 
then  ten  years  of  age,  picked  up  a  fiower  in  the  road,  where 
it  had  been  thrown  from  a  gentleman's  garden,  and  took  it 
home  to  her  mother,  wlh>  stuck  it  in  the  ground,  not  in  the 
least  thinking  it  would  grovr.  It  did  grow,  however,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  bore  a  pink  fiower.  The  cottagers  were 
pleased  with  their  pet,  and  for  its  special  benefit  gave  it 
some  horse-droppings,  to  keep  the  firost  from  the  root,  and 
to  make  it  grow  faster.  "  Presto !"  The  fiowers  were  blue 
in  the  succeeding  summer,  and  nought  but  blue  fiowers 
hare  grown  on  it  since.  I  have  seen  it  with  blue  fiowers  for 
the  last  three  years,  and  have  alv^ays  greatly  admired  it. 

I  was  mentioning  the  circumstance  of  the  blue  fiowers  to 
a  lady  friend  of  mine,  who  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  said,  j 
"  What !  do  you  not  know,  that  plumbago  applied  to  the 
root  of  pink-bearing  Hydrangeas  wiH  make  them  bear  blue 
fiowers  ?  "  This  was  something  new  to  me,  and  seemed  fea- 
sible. But  it  will  not  help  me  to  account  for  my  friend 
under  the  hill  becoming  a  turncoat  through  such  an  appli- 
cation to  its  root  as  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  very  haidy, 
too,  never  having  received  any  attention  during  the  many 
winters  of  its  Kfe. — ^T.  B.  Deakb,  Fittleworth  Vicarage, 


WOBK  rOE  THE  WEEK. 

Ul'lXJKBN  OAmCN. 

We  have  now  amved  at  a  very  important  part  of  the 
season,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  oommenced  to  make 
proper  preparation  for  their  crc^  must  now  lose  no  time, 
as  it  is  maaaly  upon  that  that  t^eir  friture  success  will 
depend.  We  may  talk  of  artifloial  and  other  manures,  of 
bad  seasons  and  bhghts,  but  most  certainly  the  grand 
secret  lies  in  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil  by  deep  cul- 
tivation and  good  drainage.    Manure  applied  to  land  in  an 


nnhealtbyf  ill-drained  condition,  is  very  frequently,  through 
the  sudden  ^uinges  of  our  climate,  the  cause  of  disease,  and* 
therefore,  the  crops  become  the  prey  of  insects.  Atparagusg 
if  it  was  not  done  in  the  autumn,  dress  the  beds  with 
light  decomposed  manure,  and  fork  them  lightly  over, 
tiding  care,  not  to  ii\jnre  the  crowns.  Some  i>ersoais  appl^ 
salt  at  this  time  in  the  proportion  of  about  lib.  to  the 
square  yard,  but  it  is  more  advisable  to  post^ne  giving  it 
untH  the  cutting  is  over,  and  the  plants  are  m  a  growing 
state,  because  they  are  tibien  in  the  oeat  condition  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  application,  and  the  crowns  are  greatly 
strengthened  for  the  following  season.  The  beds  intended 
for  new  plantations  to  be  frequently  tume4,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  planting  the  young  roots  as  soon  as  they  have 
started  2  or  3  inches  in  growth.  Artichokes  (Olohe),  to  be 
now  dressed,  superfiuous  shoots  removed,  and  fresh  plan- 
tations made  if  required.  As  this  is  geneiully  a  permanent 
crop,  the  ground  should  be  well  prepared  by  deep  trenching, 
and  a  plentifol  application  of  rich  manure.  CauUfiowers, 
give  attrition  to  the  plants  under  hand-lights  by  surface- 
stining  and  giving  air  on  all  stiitable  occasions;  tilt  the 
glasses  on  the  side  away  from  the  wind  in  cold  windy  wea- 
ther, and  remove  them  entirely  on  the  occurrence  of  genial 
showers.  Do  not  let  those  in  pans,  or  the  young  seedling 
plants  that  are  now  pricked-out,  suffer  from  exposure  to  the 
cold  north-east  or  east  winds  so  generally  prevalent  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  While  the  present  favourable  weather 
continues  get  all  the  principal  crops  of  early  summer  vege- 
tables attended  to,  whether  it  be  the  sowing  of  Peas  and 
Beans,  Radishes,  Spinach,  Onions,  Leeks,  Lettuces,  or  any 
of  those  respecting  which  instructions  have  lately  been 
given,  and  which  may  have  fallen  into  airear  on  account  of 
the  late  unfavourable  weather.  Spinach,  when  picking  over 
the  Winter  sort,  if  the  plants  were  left  standing  pretty 
tidckly  it  is  as  weU  to  remove  every  alternate  one  entirely, 
as  it  gives  a  greater  facility  for  stirring  the  soil,  and  induces 
a  larger  growth  in  those  left. 

FLOWXn  OABDSN. 

Out  in  all  coarse  evergreens  and  shrubs  before  the  buds 
become  too  much  advanced.  This  is  a  good  time  to  cut  in 
HoUy-hedges.  Whatever  ornamental  plating  still  remains 
should  be  brought  to  a  dose  as  soon  as  possible,  as  planting 
done  after  this  time  very  frequently  requires  mucn  atten- 
tion in  watering,  and  that  at  the  very  busiest  season  of  the 
year,  especially  if  large  plants  are  removed.  Look  over  beds 
planted  with  bulbs,  and  where  necessary  stir  the  sur&ce 
soil,  to  keep  it  open  and  mellow,  and  also  to  g^ve  it  a  fresh 
appearance.  Let  all  grasB  edgings,  the  margins  of  lawns, 
&c.,  be  rolled  well  preparatory  to  a  general  edging.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  directly  the  ground  has  re- 
ceived a  good  soalung  of  rain.  Wlien  edged  the  roller 
shotdd  be  again  passed  up  and  down  the  edges  several  times 
in  order  to  destroy  the  hiftrshness  of  the  line,  and  to  make 
the  grass  incline  gently  to  the  walk.  Sow  Auricula,  Poly- 
anthus, Banunculus,  and  Pansy  seeds.  Make  up  any  de- 
ficiency which  may  occur  in  beds  of  the  latter.  Annual 
plants,  such  as  Ten-week  Stocks,  Mignonette,  Balsams, 
Cockscombs,  Amaranthus,  &c.,  should  be  sown  on  a  slight 
hotbed,  and  brought  forward  in  pits.  Banunculuses,  if  not 
already  planted,  should  be  put  in  without  further  delay. 

FBUIT  OA&DBN. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  head-down  old  trees  for  grafting, 
this  should  be  done  at  once,  and  young  stock  should  be 
grafted  as  speedily  as  circumstanoes  will  admit.  All  opera- 
tions in  this  department  should  be  completely  finished,  and 
nothing  remains  to  be  advised  at  present  but  to  watdi  for 
the  first  occasion  when  the  blossom  will  require  protection. 
For  the  protection  of  the  blossom  any  substance,  which  keeps 
off  cold  and  admits  air  and  insects  freely,  answers  the  pur- 
pose. The  inverted  shoots  of  spruce  firs  tied  to  the  branches, 
atrawbands,  woollen  netting,  birch  twigs  interwoven  amongst 
the  branches,  are  the  materials  most  commonly  in  use. 
Fruit  trees  in  general  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  fruit- 
buds,  and  the  recent  cold  weather  has  had  the  good  effect 
of  retarding  the  expansion  of  early  bloom  rather  bisyond  the 
usual  period,  so  that  with  favourable  weather  we  may  expect 
a  bountiful  supply  of  fruit. 

OnEBNHOUSB  AMD  COSSXBTATOBT. 

If  not  already  completed,  proceed  vigorously  with  the 
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shifting  of  speoitnen  j^anti.  and  if  they  are  trail  rooted  and 
ill  good  health,  do  not  be  afridd  of  giving  them  a  liberal 
shift.  Place  the  plants  t<^ther  after  they  are  shifted,  and 
keep  that  part  of  the  house  rather  dose  and  moist  for  a 
time  until  they  begin  to  tiJce  root,  after  which  they  will 
require  to  be  freely  exposed.  Apply  water  very  sparingly 
at  the  root  until  the  growth  of  the  plant  Indicates  that  it 
has  taken  to  the  fresh  soiL  The  employment  of  soil  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  decomposed  yegetable  fibre 
must  obviously  be  most  suitable  to  dwarf-growing  plants, 
whose  natural  habit  leads  to  the  supposition  that  such  soil, 
existing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must  form,  from  its 
being  readily  available  to  them,  their  congenial  and  natural 
food.  Climbers  will  soon  want  frequent  attention.  Prune 
of£  all  superfluous  shoots,  stop  or  pinch  out  the  points  of 
luxuriant  leaders  in  order  to  induce  a  flowering  habit  in 
those  which  produce  blossoms  fr^m  the  axils  of  their  leaves, 
and  keep  them  neatly  trained  and  tied.  See  that  soft- 
wooded  plants,  as  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  herbaceous 
Calceolarms,  &c.,  are  allowed  plenty  of  space,  and  that  they 
are  reg^ularly  supplied  with  water,  and  occasionally  with 
dear  weak  manure  water,  and  kept  perfectly  clear  of  insects. 
(Hve  air  freely  to  these  on  every  favourable  opportimity, 
but  do  not  allow  cold  winds  to  blow  over  them  and  disfigure 
their  foliage. 

STOVB. 

Increase  moisture  and  temperature.  Let  60^  be  the  mini- 
mum temperature  for  the  friture,  except  the  weather  is  very 
severe.  Complete  the  shifting  of  all  specimen  plants  here 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  insects. 
£eep  a  brisk,  growing,  moist  temperature  during  the  day, 
and  shut  up  early. 

rOROIKO-PIT. 

Continue  to  remove  forced  flowers  the  moment  a  bud 
begins  to  open.  Stop  the  barren  shoots  of  Perpetual  Boses. 
These  rob  the  blossom-buds.  Take  care  that  no  plants 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  This  pit  as  well  as  the  houses 
should  be  examined  daily.  Increase  atmospheric  moisture, 
and  syringe  on  most  afternoons.  W.  Ksakx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  OABDBN. 

Thb  weather  has  become  much  milder,  but  is  still  very 
foggy  with  drissling  showers,  and  this  heavy  ground  is  not 
in  the  best  condition  for  working  well.  Ab  the  barometer 
still  continues  to  fall,  and  the  season  is  advancing,  we  sowed 
another  lot  of  Longpod  and  Windsor  Beans,  and  Perfection 
and  Jeyes'  Conqueror  Peas ;  also  two  rows  of  Peas  called 
Sebastopol,  of  which  we  heard  wonderful  accounts  as  to 
their  prolific  bearing.  To  prevent  anything  like  potching 
the  ground,  we  covered  all  tnese  with  coal  ashes,  which  wiU 
also  help  to  keep  mice  and  other  vermin  from  them.  Gave 
more  air  to  those  Peas  sown  on  turves  under  protection  for 
transplanting.  Sowed,  also,  more  of  Tom  Thumb  in  boxes 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  gave  plenty  of  air  to  those  for- 
warded in  pots.  Sowed,  also.  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  in  boxes 
fair  transplanting,  as  this  economises  room  more  than  when 
sowing  in  pots  at  once,  or  even  in  beds  in  rows.  After 
this  time  a  hotbed  of  tree  leaves  with  frames  would  grow 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  well,  if  not  transplanted  before  the 
middle  or  end  of  the  month.  Before  March  it  requires  much 
trouble  to  grow  Kidney  Beans  with  the  heat  from  ferment- 
ing material  alone.  F^pared  a  piece  of  ground  for  Turnips 
and  sowing  some  early  vegetables ;  but  the  ground  is  still 
rather  greasy  to  be  laid  down  for  Onions,  Carrots,  &c.; 
Parsnips  should  be  put  in  without  delay ;  but  on  ground  at 
all  heavy  Onions  will  be  soon  enough  sown  by  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  the  main  crop  of  Carrots  by  the  1st  of 
April.  Where  there  are  no  crops  of  Carrots  and  Turnips 
coming  on  under  glass,  it  will  be  well  to  sow  a  piece  of  the 
Early  Horn  Carrot  and  White  Dutch  Turnip,  or  the  American 
Bed-top,  on  a  warm  border.  If  a  little  protection  can  be 
given  to  the  Turnips  they  will  tuber  better,  as  a  very  little 
frost  will  cause  them  to  bolt  into  flower-stems.  As  soon  as 
the  ground  is  drier  will  proceed  with  planting  Potatoes  now 
mostiy  sprung ;  but  a  few  days  will  not  be  lost  if  the  ground 
is  more  mellow  and  in  better  order.  Where  a  warm  position 
cannot  be  had  and  a  glass  spared  to  put  over  it,  it  would  be 


weU  to  sow  a  little  Cauliflower  on  a  slight  hotbed,  for 
plants  to  come  in  after  those  saved  over  the  winter.  Where 
a  continued  succession  is  desired  in  a  small  space,  it  ia  a 
good  plan  to  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  rather  thinly  every  three 
weeks  up  to  the  micWHe  of  July,  and  to  sow  for  plants  to 
stand  over  the  winter  in  S^tember.  We  have  stirred  up 
the  earth  amongst  the  Caulinower  plants  under  hand-lights, 
sprinkled  the  ground  with  soot,  and  lefb  off  the  glasses  when 
there  was  a  mild  drizzling  rain.  Our  remaining  stock  has  a 
protection  of  a  few  laurel  boughs  stuck  round  the  plants* 
and  the  largest  wiU  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
a  little  drier.  Our  first  crop  of  Badishes  is  nearly  over. 
Oave  them  plenty  of  air  and  successions  also.  Some  that 
have  been  sown  between  rows  of  Potatoes  in  frames  will 
have  a  struggle  to  obtain  enough  of  light.  Those  sown  in 
beds  in  the  open  border  will  come  in  early  if  they  are  covered- 
up  with  straw  or  litter  at  night.  We  should  have  mentioned 
that  the  White  Turnip  Badish  answers  for  many  of  the 
purposes  for  which  early  Turnips  are  most  wanted  and  can 
be  had  much  earlier,  and  as  the  leaves  are  small  a  great 
quantity  can  be  pulled  from  a  small  space. 

Put  more  Bhubarb  and  Sea-kale  in  the  Mushroom-house. 
These,  protected  with  close  boxes  and  pots,  and  a  little 
litter  over  them,  will  soon  come  fEUst  enough  out  of  doors* 
Cleared  out  a  bed  from  tiie  Mushroom-house,  or  nearly  so; 
for,  as  it  was  the  elevated  bed,  and  the  bottom  sparred,  and 
the  bed  below  in  bearing,  if  we  had  taken  it  out  to  the 
bottom  the  Mushrooms  below  would  have  been  injured. 
At  this  piece  we  left  a  part  of  the  old  bed  remaining,  which 
also  suits  our  command  of  horse-droppings.  On  the  other 
half  the  bed  below  is  just  ready  for  spawning,  and  therefore 
what  fell  through  the  spars  would  do  no  harm ;  and  here  we 
emptied  the  bed.  The  spars  of  wood  have  openings  of  more 
than  an  inch  between  them,  the  spars  being  2^  inches  in 
width.  On  these  spars  turi  was  placed;  then  some  ^V^^> 
and  the  prepared  dung  above,  in  the  usual  way.  When 
thus  done  we  have  often  had  plentiful  gatherings  from  the 
bottom  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  bed,  the  Mushrooms  coming 
down  freely  between  the  spars.  As  horse-droppings  are  apt 
to  be  too  wet  at  this  season,  the  material  used  consisted  of 
horse-droppings  with  about  a  third  of  dry  short  or  chopped 
litter,  and  another  third  of  very  dry  fibry  loam,  all  b^ng 
well  mixed  together. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Horseradish ;  the  smallest 
pieces  wiU  grow,  but  we  think  the  crowns  or  tops  of  the 
plants  are  rather  the  best.  The  ground  should  be  well 
trenched,  and  then  make  rows  of  holes  15  inches  apart,  and 
6  inches  in  the  row,  the  holes  being  from  15  to  18  inches 
deep,  and  drop  a  crown  or  a  piece  2  inches  long  into  the 
hole,  and  then  fill  the  hole  with  ashes.  Though  Horse- 
radish will  remain  a  long  time  on  the  same  ground,  to  have 
the  sticks  fieshy  and  good  a  plantation  should  be  made 
frequently  in  fresh  soil.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Jerusalem 
Artichokes.  We  have  known  them  remain  in  the  same 
place  for  a  score  of  years;  but  when  they  are  much  in. 
demand  they  should  be  planted  every  year,  like  Potatoes, 
only  allowing  more  space  between  the  rows.  Pheasants, 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  them ;  and  therefore  they  might  be 
valuable  in  preserves.  For  Cucumbers,  dung-beds,  &c.,  see 
previous  weeks. 

F&TJIT  QABDSN. 

A  few  heavy  showers  so  washed  our  Pear  trees,  &c.,  from 
the  lime  and  soot  that  the  birds  made  sad  havoc,  and,  as  a^ 
last  resort,  we  have  been  obliged  to  cover  with  nets  dwarf 
Pear  trees,  the  thinnings  of  the  fruit  from  which  we  sent  te 
the  pigs  last  season.  Even  enthusiasts  for  the  comfort  of 
the  fealliered  tribe  would  be  apt  to  scratch  their  heads  on 
observing  the  heart  nipped  out  of  every  nice  plump  fruit-bud. 
Some  people  find  strings  of  cotton,  &c.,  effectual  tor  keeping 
them  away ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  visitoi*s  seem  to  have 
been  instxructed  in  a  wiser  schooL  Even  nets  are  no  pre- 
servatives, but  rather  a  temptation  to  them  to  exercise  ilieir 
inquisitive  bumps  if  a  single  opening  is  left.  Apricots  and 
Peaches  will  soon  want  securing  and  protecting  out  of  doors. 
As  a  general  rule,  if  the  buds  have  plenty  of  air,  the  longer 
they  are  kept  from  opening  ^e  more  likelihood  will  there 
be  of  a  crop.  When  move^le  protection  is  given  it  is  well 
to  keep  it  on  during  sunny  days,  and  to  expose  on  cool  nighta 
until  the  buds  are  nearly  half  open.  This  will  keep  the  bods 
later,  and  the  sun  will  not  heat  them  so  much  against  the 
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walls,  and  cause  them  to  come  into  bloom  before  there  is 
much  heat  in  the  soil  at  the  roots.  Nearly  finished  tying 
Peaches  in  orchard-houses,  the  buds  moving  but  little  as 
yet.  Washed  the  trees  again  with  thin  paint,  such  as  de- 
scribed the  other  week,  where  any  places  appeared  as  if 
rubbed  off  with  the  hand  when  tying.  Disbudded  a  little  in 
the  Peach-house.  Cut  the  remainder  of  the  Grapes  in  late 
house  with  a  piece ^of  wood  attached  to  the  bunch;  sharp- 
ened the  pieces  of 'wood  to  a  point,  and  stuck  them  into 
turnips,  and  suspended  the  turnips  in  a  dry  place.  Pruned 
the  Vines,  washed  the  stems,  woodwork,  stages,  walls,  Ac., 
with  soap  and  water,  then  painted  the  Vines  with  the  mix- 
ture referred  to  in  the  last  and  previous  weeks,  and  tied 
them  all  along  the  front  of  the  house  horizontally,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  till  they  break ;  altered  the  wires  for  train- 
ing them  to,  which  were  too  near  the  glass ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  floor  and  walls  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  will  cram  the 
whole  space,  shelves,  stages,  and  floor,  with  bedding  and 
other  phmts  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so,  taking  out  the 
hardiest  first.  Gave  air  to  Vines  breiiing,  and  tied  others 
fEurther  advanced.  Temperature  much  the  same  as  detailed 
the  other  week.  Potted-off  Melon  plants;  drew  a  dry  hand  or 
a  feather  over  Strawberries  in  bloom,  and  fear  those  ripening, 
even  with  air  and  keeping  the  soil  rather  dry,  will  not  be  of 
fine  flavour,  as  we  have  scarcely  seen  the  sun  for  a  fortnight* 

OBNAMINTAL  DWPAETICTNT. 

(Javc  aU  the  air  possible  to  cold  pits.  Proceeded  with 
putting  in  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  C^nmiums,  Salvias,  Agera- 
tums,  &c.,  using  tiles,  pots,  old  tin  spouting,  and  w<x)den 
boxes.  Put  several  hundreds  of  bedding  plants,  that  were 
previously  well  rooted  in  small  60-pots,  into  moveable 
wooden  boxes.  Cleaned  the  pots  and  filled  them  with 
variegated  Geraniums,  to  receive  a  little  bottom  heat  fi-om 
leaves,  and  when  established  to  be  turned  out  into  boxes 
or  beds,  and  the  same  course  again  proceeded  with.  We 
intended  using  nieces  of  turf,  hoUowed-out  in  the  middle, 
instead  of  small  pots,  but  we  have  not  any  quite  fibry 
enough.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  the  turf  would  go  to 
the  beds  with  the  plants.  Prepared  for  shifting  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Ac.  Pretty  well  emptied  the  vineries,  breaking 
and  coming  on,  of  all  the  hardier  plants.  Will  prepare  for 
putting  Calceolarias,  &c.,  into  earth  pits  before  long;  but 
would  Uke  the  weather  to  be  a  little  more  settled.  Will  also 
turn  out  the  common  Geraniums  in  the  same  way,  where 
a  little  protection  can  be  given  to  them.  Thinned-out 
Pelargoniums  in  Vine-houses,  by  taking  largo  plants  to  the 
conservatory.  Bulbs  in  small  pots  will  require  a  good  deal 
of  water  where  fire  heat  is  used.  Other  tlungs  being  ^ual, 
bulbs,  from  Hyacinths  to  Crocuses,  bloom  rather  the  best 
when  the  pots  are  rather  small  and  crammed  with  roots. 
A  little  manure  water  may  then  be  given.  It  is  as  well 
withheld  when  particularly  bright  and  clear  colours  are 
wanted  in  Hyacinths.  When  Hyacinths  are  grown  in  glasses, 
a  few  bits  of  charcoal  in  the  water  will  keep  the  water  sweet. 
Even  then,  however,  it  is  well  to  change  the  water  every 
three  or  four  days,  and  replace  with  soft  water  at  about  60**. 
There  will  be  little  difficulty  now  in  keeping  up  a  succession 
of  bulbs  with  the  help  of  a  slight  hotbed. 

All  slirubs  as  Weigdas,  Deutzias,  Lilacs,  Kalmias,  £ho- 
dodendi'ons.  Azaleas,  Ac.,  are  easily  forced  now,  if  started 
gradually  at  fix>ra  46'^  to  65^,  and  more  especially  if  the  roots 
have  a  bottom  heat  of  5°  to  8°  above  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. Boses,  t6  do  well,  should  be  started  gradually ; 
they  do  not  like  much  bottom  heat,  but  a  nice  regular  heat, 
sudi  as  they  would  have  when  plunged  in  sawdust,  would 
^ust  suit  them.  Insects  must  be  looked  after.  Azaleas  and 
Bhododendrons,  and  Camellias  finished  blooming,  should  be 
kept  growing  in  moist  heat,  to  set  their  buds  early  for  next 
winter.  Heaths,  in  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  must  now 
have  abundance  of  air ;  Epacris,  Croweas,  Ac,  will  do  with 
much  less.  The  first  will  now  be  mostly  in  bloom ;  and  one 
advantage  of  the  tribe  is  that  they  will  grow  in  a  house 
with  softwooded  plants,  and  be  all  right,  when  Ericas  would 
be  almost  sure  to  be  covered  with  mildew-  Cinerarias,  to 
bloom  well  and  bo  free  from  insects,  can  scarcely  be  too  cool 
and  moist  at  bottom.  Herbaceous  Caloeolarias  do  best  when 
treated  in  the  same  way.  If  the  pots  stood  on  damp  moss, 
and  the  temperature  averaged  from  40°  to  45^  at  night, 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  green  fly  paying  them  a 
visit :  hence,  when  in  bloom  in  May,  tiiey  will  do  &tter  in  a 


shady  house,  or  better  still  in  a  house  with  a  north  aspect, 
because  there  they  wUl  have  light,  and  yet  be  oompaxwtivttly 
cool.  Not  but  the  pretf^  colours  will  be  as  fine,  or  finer,  in 
bright  sunshine  under  glass,  ertn  if  the  temperature  shoiUd 
be  higher,  if  the  roots  are  cool  and  moist.  Let  these  beocnne 
dry  and  hot,  and  we  will  guarantee  that  ere  leing  the  fly  aj^d 
the  thrips  will  attack  the  plants  in  shoals. 

mavo. 

We  are  just  reminded  of  a  promise  to  say  something  of 
the  simpUdties  as  respects  the  management  of  stores,  fur- 
naces, lK>iler8,  Ac.  The  first  essential  to  success  is  suitability 
in  materials.  Not  so  long  ago  a  poor  f^ow  was  nearly 
smothered  in  trying  to  light  an  iron  stove.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  wood  and  the  fiiel  were  dripping  wet, 
which  made  the  damp  chimney  still  damper,  and  tms  caused 
the  smoke  to  come  baok  instead  of  mounting  the  idiimn^. 
For  all  8u<^  stoves  where  the  least  bade  draught  would  be 
undesirable,  the  materials  used  for  lighting  the  fire  eaxmot 
be  too  diy-*-such  as  dry  paper,  diy  shavings,  and  dry  straw<— 
to  send  a  volume  of  heated  air  through  the  smoke-sh^ft. 
The  wood  for  stoves  should  also  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  tke 
coke  or  oonX  used  also  dry  and  in  rather  small  pieces,  oot 
mudi  larger  than  walnuts.  When  forethought  is  used  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  have  wood,  &c,  dry  as  otherwise. 

The  same  rule  a|^lies  to  furnaees  of  all  kinds,  but  in  a  less 
degree.  Small  hfuidsful  of  wood  tied  together  are  usefrd 
for  this  purpose,  and  meet  gardens  supply  enough  from 
prunings  and  other  sources,  and  the  diopping  and  preparing 
them  is  a  good  job  in  a  wet  day.  Where  willows  and  string 
are  uncomatable,  a  small  band  of  straw  is  a  good  thing  to 
tie  these  small  bundles  with$  aad  a  little  bit  of  straw  tied 
with  each  gives  you  all  the  materials  for  lighting  at  once, 
and  if  stood  in  an  airy  shed  they  will  always  be  in  good  trim 
for  use.  Even  with  this  care  iHien  flues  are  very  long  and 
have  several  turnings  in  a  house,  or  through  a  back  wall, 
and  the  flue  is  damp  from  disuse,  the  fire  may  r^ise  to 
draw  iueely  at  first :  hence,  it  is  uscKfol  to  have  a  moveable 
soot-door  between  the  frunace  and  the  chimney,  and  by 
opening  that  and  having  some  diy  material  in  the  fine  all 
will  go  on  well  and  comfortably,  as  the  heat  there  not 
only  sends  out  the  heavier  air  and  warms  the  shaft,  but 
acts  like  a  pump-sucker  in  puUinff  up  the  heavier  air  near 
the  ftimace.  When  we  htid  no  suoh  openings  in  the  fine  and 
were  troubled  by  the  want  of  draught,  we  have  gone  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney  and  lighted  a  wisp  of  straw  and  pot  it 
down  there.  Unless  where  flues  are  very  long,  such  ex- 
pedients need  scarcely  ever  be  resorted  to  if  dry  material  is 
used  for  lighting. 

Fuel, — ^For  all  iron  or  brick  stoves  that  stand  in  plant- 
houses,  the  best  fuel  is  clean  cinders,  or  coke  pretty  well 
broken.  Ndther  of  these  will  elof^  the  soot-pipe  Uke  coals. 
No  fuel  will  be  safe  where  there  is  no  escape  by  a  smoke- 
pipe.  For  furnaces  in  general  anything  may  be  burned. 
For  making  up  fires  a  few  ashes  are  often  usefrd  for  bankiji^- 
up  furnaces  the  last  thing  at  night.  For  setting  the  jSre 
again,  at  first  small  coals  are  very  usefrd — such  as  those 
called  riddle-nuts.  After  that  it  matters  not  much  what  is 
burned,  only  the  better  the  ftiel  the  more  the  heat  from 
it.  When  sudi  things  as  ashes  from  the  mansion  are 
used  and  not  much  screened,  they  should  be  put  on  in  a 
damp  state.  Of  course,  that  will  be  after  the  fire  is  £airly 
lighted.  When  thus  used  nothing  will  be  left  of  such  ashes 
but  a  thin  vitrified  clinker.  There  is  seldom  any  advantage 
ii)  too  small  a  frimace,  if  the  heat  from  it  goes  freely  into  a 
fiue,  acts  on  a  boiler,  &c.  If  very  large  some  heat  would  be 
lost,  and  the  friel  bums  better  and  gives  out  more  heat 
when  compactly  placed  instead  of  being  sprawled  over  a 
large  surface. 

Regulating  the  DrofugU  and  the  AvMuaU  of  Heat. — In  stoves 
and  flues  this  is  best  and  most  safely  done  by  means  of  the 
air  admitted  by  the  ashpit-door  through  the  grate-bars. 
The  doors  of  iron  stoves,  and  even  frimace-doors,  cannot  be 
made  to  fit  too  tightly,  and  it  always  denotes  imperfect 
management  when  they  are  seen  much  open.  Thxis,  when 
lighting  an  iron  or  brick  stove  inside  of  the  house,  the  ash- 
pit door  should  be  open  to  secure  a  good  draught  through  the 
bars.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  established,  and  friel  is  added 
which  you  wish  to  bum  slowly,  the  ashpit-door  should  then 
be  shut  as  well  as  the  feeding-door.  If  the  smoke-shaft  is 
short  and  straight  the  friel  wiU  get  enough  of  air  by  that 
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means;  if  haig  or  bent  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  small 
opening  in  the  ashpit^door,  though  not  otten  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.    The  doors  for  common  furnaces  cannot 
often  be  kept  so  air-tight,  and  therefore  an  opening  in  the 
door  is  less  neoessaiy.    A  very  small  opening  in  the  feeding- 
door  abore  the  fuel  will  greatly  diminish  the  volume  of 
smoke.    When  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  heat  about 
a  stove,  a  furnace,  or  a  boiler,  a  damper  in  the  smoke-vent 
should  sJso  be  provided.    This  damper  must  be  used  care- 
fully when  the  stove  or  furnace  stands  in  a  house  among 
plants.    To  avoid  injury  by  the  inexperienced  in  such  cases, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a  common  damper  with  a  few  small 
holes  in  it  for  draught;  and  then  the  damper  should  always 
be  in,  unless  when  tue  fire  is  being  lighted.   If  the  ashpit-door, 
however,  is  properly  attended  to,  dampers  will  be  of  compara- 
tively little  use,  imless  when  a  furnace  is  used  chiefly  for 
heatmg  a  boiler.    Then  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  the  heat 
from  the  fuel  about  the  boiler.    Instead  of  the  unpleasant  task 
of  attempting  to  settle  diii'erences  of  view,  let  us  tell  how 
such  a  ftirnace  should  be  managed.    On  lighting  a  Are  pull 
out  the  damper,  so  as  to  give  free  vent.    Clear  the  fumace- 
Imts,  and  as  soon  as  lighted  shut  the  feeding-door,  and  open  the 
ashpit-door.    See  that  the  ashpit  is  all  dear.    Place  clinkers 
in  one  place,  ashes  and  cinders  in  another  to  be  wetted,  and 
sweep  the  place  round  the  furnace.   If  there  is  an  old  broom 
there  it  wiU  all  be  done  in  a  very  short  time.    Never  let  tiie 
feeding-door  be  open  unless  when  necessaiy  for  fuel,  &c. 
We  have  known  such  doors  stand  open  night  and  day,  and 
as  much  fuel  burnt  in  a  day  as  would  have  served  a  week — 
a  good  idea  for  those  who  are  generous  enough  to  heat  the 
atmosphere  of  their  neighbourhood  instead  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  their  houses.   When  the  fire  has  fairly  taken  hold, 
put  the  damper  in  half  way,  and  shut  the  ashpit-door.    If 
it  shuts  very  close,  leave  a  quarter  of  an  inch  open.    When 
the  pipes  and  water  are  pretty  hot,  shut  the  damper  farther 
in,  so  as  to  leave  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.    As  a 
general  rule,  then,  after  a  good  fireman  has  his  fire  esta- 
blished, he  will  have  his  fdmace  feeding-door,  and  his  ashpit- 
door  shut,  and  the  damper  pretty  well  in.    Even  if  the  fire 
goes  out,  and  he  wants  no  more  heat,  he  will  let  well  alone, 
because  the  opening  of  either  of  these  would  let  cold  air 
round  his  boiler ;  wMLst  economy  says.  Keep  that  cold  air 
from  it.    True  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  feeding-door, 
and  even  take  out  the  fire,  or  damp  it  with  ashes  when  the 
heat  is  too  strong — ^when,  in  fact,  fuel  is  to  be  wasted;  and 
this  waste  will  take  place  with  all  haphazard  stokers,  who 
just  make  a  fire  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any  ref^noe 
to  present  or  anticipated  circumstances.    Such  a  thing  will 
rai^y  occur  with  a  thoughtful  manager  of  furnaces.    Shall 
we  tell  how  he  manages?    Before  he  puts  a  fire  on  he 
examines  the  thermometer  out  of  doors,  looks  to  the  heavens, 
and  tries  to  prognosticate  what  the  weather  will  be,  goes 
into  the  house,  notes  the  thermometer  there,  whether  rising 
or  falling,  feels  the  pipes  or  flues  with  his  hand,  and  forms 
an  idea  whether  such  heat  will  be  sufficient,  or  if  more  is 
wanted,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  goes  to  his  furnace 
and  does  what  is  requisite.    Such  a  man  would  never  pitch 
on  a  barrowload  of  coals  when  a  peck  would  be  sufficient. 
We  have  known  flrst-rate  gardeners  decline  to  take  a  young 
man  merely  because  they  saw  how  he  mismanaged  his  fur- 
naces.— E.  F. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

H.  Brown,  4,  Commutation  Row,  Liverpool — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Select  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Select  Caia^ 
logue  of  Roses. 
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COYENT  GAEDEN  MAHKET.— Mabch  6.- 

The  supply  of  Greens,  inch  as  Bnisiels  Sprouts,  Saroys,  and  the  yarions 
Kales,  <)ontinue8  geod ;  but  In  Cornish  Broccoli  there  Is  a  falling  off.  A 
few  Green  Peas  have  come  in  from  the  continent,  and  importations  of 
French  salads,  Carrots,  and  Badishea  are  well  kept  up.  Old  Hothouse 
Grapes  are  now  nearly  orer,  and  the  new  are  improving  in  quality,  but  are 
short  In  quantity.  Pines  are  still  sufficient  for  the  demand.  In  Pears  some 
good  samples  of  Easter  Beurr^,  Beurr6  Kanoe,  and  Ne  Plas  Meuris  are  still 
to  be  had.  Apples  mainly  consist  of  Blenheim  and  American  Newtown 
Pippins,  Relnette  Orise,  and  some  nice  Winter  and  Golden  Feannalns.  Cut 
flowers  are  the  same  as  last  week. 
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Mulberries .quart    0  Otoo  0 

Nectarines  ^.M .^...    0  0     0  0 

Oranges...... 100    4  0    10  0 

Peaches  , 0  0     0  0 

Pears bush,    8  0    12  0 

dessert 4  sieve    6  0    !•  0 

Pine  Apples lb.    6  0    10  • 

PomegriuMteB„.,..each    0*00 

WalunU bosh.  14  6    20  0 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  Tfie  Mditors  of  the  Journal  of  Horticul' 
mre,  4*0.,  162,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,C, 

We  also  request  that  corresp<mdents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same'  slieet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  aiid  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — ^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Okamob  Takbs,  Rbpottzmo  (/.  L,  C.).— The  best  time  to  pot  or  retub 
Orange  trees  is  in  the  spring,  and  the  be»t  compost,  loam  trom  rotted 
turves  two^thlrds,  and  well  decomposed  hotbed  manure  one-third.  If  the 
loam  is  stiff,  a  free  admixture  of  river  »and  will  be  advantageoas.  Keep 
the  Vines  cool,  but  not  expoMtd  to  frost,  and  no  harm  can  po^ibly  hsppeu 
to  them  if  not  started  until  March. 

Coaasspoitniiio  (Z.  IP.).— No ;  we  are  always  willing  to  answer  inquiries. 

CttuisTiMB  Gkeavium  SPorTEu  (C7.  JET.  J2L).— This  is  the  second  case  that 
has  come  under  our  notice.  There  u  no  traee  of  fungus  on  the  leaves,  and  we 
can  pnly  attribute  it  to  a  deticieacy  of  li^ht  nod  ventUauon,  and  too  kumid 
an  atmosphere.  Dust  the  leaves  with  sulphur,  and  give  more  light  and  air. 
Drip  from  the  roof  weuid  not  cause  the  leaves  to  De  dotted  and  blotched 
with  silver ;  it  would  make  them  decay  more  quickly.  Christine  Geranium 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  bedding  Geramums  in  general. 

Pixa-AppLn  CcLTuas  (J^.  Chitty).—OxiT  correspondent  will  find  his 
queries  lully  answered  in  No.  21  oi  our  new  Series,  page  9,  and  in  the 
lellowing  Numbers. 

Dafhnb  oDoaa  Disbaseo  (iS^.  C,  0.).— The  leaf  you  enclosed  looks  as 
if  affected  by  some  parasitical  fungus.  Dust  the  ieaves  with  fresh-slacked 
lime,  taking  care  to  have  the  leaves  dry.  See  that  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
and  that  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  sweet.  The  plants  are  prababiy  at  some 
distance  from  the  glass,  and  overshadowed  by  other  pUtnts.  The  roots  arc 
most  likely  unhealthy  or  destroyed  by  some  cause,  such  as  manure  water, 
a  rich  soil,  imperfect  drainsge,  or  an  improper  compost.  Make  the  plants 
all  right  at  the  roots,  and  give  abundant  light  and  ventilation. 

GiSHUBST  Compound,  Appltimo  {A  Constant  8ub»oriber).~'Yoxa  ounces 
to  the  gallon  or  rain  water  for  destroying  thrips.and  aphis — that  is,  if  the 
leaves  are  of  a  firm  texture;  but  if  the  leaves  are  thin  and  soft  a  solution 
at  the  rate  of  2  oza.  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  jftrong  enough.  It  should  be 
applied  with  the  syrmge,  taking  care  to  wet  every  part,  and  this  sbould  be 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  plant,  but  ii  ahould  be  washed  off  the  plants  twenty- 
lour  hours  after  it  is  applied.  Fur  bug  and  scale  a  sulutiou  made  by  dis- 
solving iOBS.  of  Gishurst  compound  in  a  gallon  ot  ram  water  should  be 
applied  with  a  brush  to  the  stems  of  plantti  infested  with  scale,  or  into  the 
joints  and  crevices  of  those  infested  with  mealy  buK.  Tne  leaves  are  to  be 
w«uihed  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  tne  uotuuuu,  takuig  care  to  dislodge  the 
insects,  and  being  careful  In  washing  not  to  oruise  or  break  the  leave*  and 
stems.  The  Gishnrst  solution  should  be  washed  off,  twelve  hours  after  it  is 
applied,  by  syringing  the  plant  with  water  at  120^.  Full  directions  are,  or 
should  be,  sent  with  the  compound. 

Cbbtsamthbhums  Stoppimo  (Idem).— The  shoots  are  to  be  stopped  when 
from  4  to  8  inches  high.  Stop  the  laterals  when  sufficiently  grown,  and 
so  on  until  July,  so  as  to  produce  even>shaped  plants.  The  plants  should 
not  be  stopped  after  July  for  early  blooming,  but  those  for  later  bloom  may 
safely  be  stopped  until  the  latter  part  of  AugusL 

AxaLBas  xw  Hbat  aPTxm  Flowbeivo  (Idem)  .—Decidedly.  Pot  them, 
and  place  in  a  moist  and  rather  shsdy  atmosphere  until  the  growth  is  made^ 
when  they  should  have  abundant  light,  so  tnat  the  buds  may  be  perfectly 
formed.  No  place  la  better  than  a  vmcry  where  fecctng  has  been  just 
eommeneed. 

Cauraxioiis  amb  Piootbbs  (D.  C.}.— Apply  to  any  of  the  prlnolpal 
florists  who  advortise  in  our  columns. 
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a  unlloriDl;  foar  grolna.— Aj  B.    (  W. 

',iit  Tuiecies  bdni  myrlida,  tarctlj , 

inmiMj].— I,  Abin  (or  Pioeal  DodkIuU  uxUoIul;    2,  Lunlum 

allSU  yiatt  «re  luo  cold.    lA.   W.  CJ.— 8clll«  tlWilciu    ftopagsleil  bj 

«lEiMi  of  lb*  bnH«,  mi  eucoeeiti  In  b  "-'--  ' "     ■"-  -- ••- 

Muited  In  uilumo.    It  it  i>  hum)-  y 
2,  Pleris  nrculiui  1  3.  Laetrm  uuminil 
JWrill*).— SpedniEiu  terj  insufllcleiil,      .,  __.  . 
•ffia*  1  a,  Ptoli  HiroUu  uppuend; ;  4,  Pwrl*  1» 
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BOTES  BY  A  CEOSS-GEAINED  CONTEIBUTOB. 

It  ia,  BB  said  by  La  EodieEoucauld,  or  Lft  Brajere,  or  La 
Somebod;  aUe,  that  "  no  man  ever  lieard  of  the  mial'ortiuie 
of  a  friend  without  a  seoret  feeling  of  Bfttisfcction."  People 
denj  this,  and  saj  aa  they  used  to  taj  of  clever,  atraig'ht- 
Ibrwaid  ThAckeiBy,  "  It  ia  painting  oa  too  Uack,uid  human 
ntttnre  ia  not  ao  l^d  aa  it  is  mode  by  tJiese  writera."  Look 
within,  good  friend,  and  if  the  "  accusing  Byers "  haa  oc- 
Cftaion  "to  fly  up  to  Haav^n'a  chancery"  every  time  we  are 
guilty  of  tJie  above,  be  will  be  backwaida  and  forwards  all 
axj.  How  many  console  themaelvee  under  a  miafbztuna  by 
the  reflection,  Uiey  tare  ouiy  neighbour'a  fere  ?  Are  we 
foite  sure  when  we  profess  to  have  ouiy  "justice  and  the 
good  of  the  pursuit  in  view,"  in  writing  about  malpractices 
at  ahowa,  that  it  ia  atnctly  true  P  Is  tlisre  nothing  personal  in 
it — diaappointment  of  aelf,jealou8y  of,  or  hatred  to  another? 
And,  a^ain,  tlie  desire  to  see  all  marks  done  away  with. 
Moonshine  all,  my  merrie  mostera.  Do  you  recollect  Bob 
Boy*!  leather  purse?  It  wa«  coDtrived  so  that  if  any  one 
tried  to  open  the  lock  a  pistol  exploded  to  the  great  danger 
if  not  injury  of  the  thiei';  but  the  goodly  freebooter  forgot, 
when  he  prided  himaelf  on  the  securily  it  afforded,  that  any 
■orry  kiufe  would  divide  the  leather  without  risk  or  trouble. 
Just  so.  Jlilarka  on  the  eyelids,  the  bealcs,  the  nostrils,  el 
Anc  jtwM  »iiui«,  are  guides  tor  dishoneat  judges,  or  they  are 
nothing-.  A  German  proverb  aays,  "If  you  want  to  throw 
ft  atone  at  a  dog,  you  can  alwaya  find  one ;"  and  if  on  ex- 
hibitor and  a  judge  are  diahouest  enough  to  play  into  each 
«ther'B  hand^,  what  preveata  one  from  giving  the  other  the 
Bwnbera  of  hia  pens  P  If  they  keep  their  counsel,  detection 
is  impossible  and  marks  ore  unnecessary. 

The  success  and  pleaaure  of  a  poultry  show  depend  entirely 
on  the  convictiou  entertained  by  eihibitors  that  the  judges 
are  men  of  integrity.  Having  them,  let  them  be  satistied 
and  support  them,  not  danui  them  with  silence,  and  seek  to 
injure  them  with  a  shrug  or  a  shake,  but  treat  them  as  those 
who  deserve  well  of  their  frienda.  Thei«  aie  some  who  hare 
«nce  or  twice  officiated  as  judges  at  small  abows,  and  wl 
therefore,  think  they  can  speak  with  authority.  Compared 
with  eiperienced  judges  the;  are  tyros ;  and  when  they  put 
thenselvee  in  oiq>oaition  to  such  aa  (^eiate  at  Birmingham, 
Uiey  always  remind  me  of  the  guaid  of  a  coach  many  yeara 
ago.  I  had  occaaion  to  go  into  Norfolk  by  coach,  the  horses 
laa  away  and  the  coach  was  upaet.  I. needed  a  conveyance 
and  a  gnide  to  go  aoii)»  distance  into  the  country  on  the 
morrow.  The  guard  of  the  coach  offered  to  provide  the 
former,  and  act  as  the  latter.  Be  waa  a  burly  man,  and  he 
brought  a  very  niiall  poiiy.  His  manner  waa  very  civil  and 
■omewhat  amusing  in  the  morning;  but  he  knew  every  one 
and  stopped  often.  In  the  afternoon  I  could  aay  aa  it  ia 
«AeB  aM  ia  poliiie  coarta,  "Couldn't  aaj  ke  were  drunk. 


night  baEore. 

the  horaea  run  away  with  him.  Look'ye,  i  . 
w%j  I'd  serve  'eml"  and  with  that  be  would  poll  the  pool 
little  tired  pony  fr^m  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  "  I 
have  'em  under  command.  Look  now  \  '*  The  whip  waa 
applied  till  it  caused  a  rick«tt? spawaodic  gallop.  "  Wlioa!" 
shouted  my  Jehu,  and  polled  the  poor  little  animal  on  its 
haunchea.  "There,  I  sLould  keep  'em  in  hand."  Imildly 
said  I  was  satisfied,  but  ventured  to  remark  there  was_  a 
difference  between  four  flrst-rata  horses  and  a  pony.  A  amilB 
went  across  hia  &ce,  when  he  said,  "  Ho,  ho,  six  1  the  dif< 
ference  is  in  the  men." 

The  Oame  clasaes  at  Birmingham,  compared  with  oChei 
shows,  are  the  four  horses  to  the  pony.  The  coachman 
represent*  the  practised  judgea,  the  three  "spilla  "  in  six- 
teen years  the  mistakes  that  must  occur  in  the  "  best  re- 
gulated" abowa,  and  the  guard  driving  the  pony  ia  the 
section  of  the  public  looking  on  at  the  deciaiona,  and  ax- 
plaining  how  the\i  would  have  judged.  Many,  I  do  not  st^ 
all,  have  little  idea  how  different  it  is  to  judge  judgments 
r&ther  than  large  classee  ;  and  of  the  ramaioder,  few  know 
the  diJIerence  betweenjut^ingalocal  show  (where  the  moat 
partial  reporter  can  only  say,  "  The  Game  were  not  nnme- 
la,  and  it  ia  evident  exhibitors  have  aomething  to  leaxn 
dubbing  and  matcbiag.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Icga  had 
bean  alike,  if  the  hens  had  matched  the  cocks,  ondthsbilda 
had  been  better,  the  Judge  would  have  had  more  trouble  "), 
and  the  airay  at  Biiioingham.  Hundreds  of  pens  without 
a  glaiiag  fuilt,  and  twenty  alike  almost  to  a  point  or  a 
feather.  Twenty  thousand  apectators  would  pass  a  pen  o£ 
marked  birds  without  seeing  it,  and  ninettjen  of  them  would 
lot  And  it  unless  it  was  shown  to  them.  Do  you  shake 
■ourbead?  Did  you  ever  search  for  Peewits' eggs  P  Guided 
>y  a  practised  hand,  you  soon  spiing  a  scieaming  bird,  flying 
n  curioos  Sguiea.  He  says  ahe  has  three  eggs.  He  od- 
'onces  a  few  atepa.  "  I  canseethem."  "Where?"  "There." 
'I  can't  see  them."  "Look."  Touwalk  about,  and  stnun 
your  eyes  till  a  crunch  under  your  foot  tells  you  yon  hava 
stepped  into  the  nest.  If  you  doubt,  tiy.  The  two  are  very 
TUTi'^h  aLike- 

I  would  much  rather  criticiBe  the  judgments  of  the  judges 
than  do  their  work  fbr  them. 


SCHEDULES  OF  POULTET  SHOWS. 

''A   CoHFTUa  OF  TH£   DUUJNOTOR   SCBKDULB,"  IA  yUUX 

Journal  of  February  9th,  very  naturally  defends  hia  off- 
spring. In  my  analysis  of  thu  Darlington  Show  entries  I 
aaid  that  the  schedule  waa  very  good,  requiring  aimplj  in- 
creased prizes  in  some  clAsses.  About  this  point  I  can  now 
speak  practically,  having  received  for  a  prize  obtiunad  thare 
a  few  atamps,  the  carriage  which  the  Darlington  Committee 
had  paid  having  swallowed  up  the  remainder ;  conseqaentL^, 
the  return  journey  left  me  wofidly  out  of  pocket,  aav«  ia. 
honour. 

"A  Compilse"  must  not  imagine  that  in  giring  my 
opinion  that  at  Darlington  the  diminutive  Bant»n  dS  not 
receive  justice,  therefore  I  am  mterested  in  these  pigmies 
of  the  poultry  line ;  far  from  it.  I  have  endeavoured  in  my 
various  anidyses,  in  which  he  kindly  saya  he  has  been  in- 
torested,  to  point  out  oertain  breeds  which  are  not,  even  at 
our  leading  shows,  treated  aa  they  deserve.  I  hava  striTeu 
to  do  this  impartially,  though  many  of  your  rcadeors  cooU 
see  the  drift  of  my  aiguments.  Indeed,  I  have  advocited 
the  diuiinishing  of  prizes  offered  to  some  breeds  in  which  I 
am  particularly  interested. 

But,  "A  Comfiub"  aska,  "Why  should  the  pruwa  be 
increased  if  we  can  ^t  a  good  show  for  prizes  of  .£1  P " 
Wdi,  I  reply,  simply  on  the  gxound  of  justice ;  and  I  ask 
the  winners  of  the  second  prizes,  10>.>  how  much  the  pnae 
waa  worth,  deducting  eipenses.  I  presume  that  eihibitoia 
in  a  small  way  (and  I  certainly  speak  for  myself),  like  to 
believe  that  they  will  win,  and  they  like  to  calcolate  that  after 
this  pleasure  there  will  be  a  tangible  something  on  the  ri^ht 
I  aide.  I  am  eeirtain  that  for  distant  exhibitors  this  waa  mi- 
( possible,  OS  regards  the  second  prizes  in  many  of  the  daaaw 
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gtBteKngton;  neither  do  X  tbSnk  that  the  Baiitsm  daBsee 
would  lum  filled  so  well  hut  for  the  silver  cnp.  He  rightly 
ngaes  that  "Qie  larger  breeds,  as  more  nseftil^  shoidld  r^eive 
greater  encouragement ;  bat  Bantam-breeders  will  tell  him 
that  they  are  not  onlv  ornamental  bat  nsefol — that  they  are, 
ihon^  small,  yeiy  nice  on4Aie  table — and  that  for  their  size 
they,  easting  less,  retom  as  great  a  weight  in  eggs  as  some 
of  their  laige  brethren. 

Kor  can  I  agree  with  **  A  Coimpilik,"  that  the  I>arlington 
Coaninxttee  received  their  very  good  entries  of  Bantams 
feoBx  all  parts  of  the  coontiy.  I  should  say  that  a  very  small 
proportion  came  from  a  long  distance.  Have  I,  or  have  I 
not,  discovered  the  reason  ? 

As  to  Malays,  every  true  lover  of  i)oaltry  would  consider 
any  ahow  of  the  proportions  of  Darlington  incomplete  with- 
out them.  I  hope  "ACompileb"  will  mark  my  words. 
AB  compilers  of  schedules  ought  to  recollect  that  one  of  the 
great  points  in  a  good  show  is  to  have  every  breed  repre- 
sented ;  and  that  to  the  general  public  as  well  as  to  fanciers, 
a  preat  charm  is  tiie  variety  of  breeds. 

li^ow,  at  Darlington,  a  Malay  was  absolutely  unknown, 
actoally  onrepresented.  A  very  old  breed,  a  peculiarly  dis- 
tinct species  of  fowl,  having  characteristics  common  to  no 
other  breed  was  entirely  absent. 

Do  compilers  retort  that  there  is  the  Any  other  variety 
dass  in  which  exhibitors  can  enter?  You  may  call,  but 
'win  they  answer?  The  Darlmgton  entries  answer.  No! 
Possibly  Malay-breeders  reason  as  I  do  with  regard  to 
Brahmas.  When  I  receive  a  prize  schedule  I  look  for  the 
Brahma  class,  and  if  it  is  absent,  as  a  rule  I  should  not  give 
t^e  show  a  second  thought.  K  fidr  prizes  are  offered,  then  I 
xeflect  on  the  propriety  of  entering.  Perhaps  we  are  both 
agreed  that  we  wm  not  consign  our  pets  to  sudi  Variety 
oHoioo.  From  this  rule  I  m^ht  exempt  solall  and  local 
■bows  which  personally  I  might  desire  to  help. 

Moreover,  all  compilers  <n  schedules  ought  to  recollect, 
that  as  they  g^ain  laigely  on  the  entries  of  some  breeds— to 
*wit.  Bantams  at  Danington,  they  must  be  content  to  lose 
on  others  if  they  would  make  tiieir  show  comprehensive  of  ^e 
dMFerent  varieties  of  poultiy.  I  do  not  consider  that  Cr^e 
OoBors  and  Black  Hamburj^s  are  more  deserving  of  separate 
idassee  &aa  the  Malay.  The  Malay  is  a  true  breed.  My 
own  experience  of  the  Cr^re  Coeur  would  class  it  as  a  dege- 
nerate  Pole ;  i^iilst  of  Black  Hamburghs,  what  shall  I 
aajP  W^  I  win  say  this,  that  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
peaoB  of  the  sort  I  ever  saw  in  a  locality,  now  famous  for 
prize  specimens,  had  very  respectable  Minorca  parents! 
The  owner  entered  them  in  the  Spanish  dass  as  Bose- 
oombed  Spanish,  and  received,  of  course,  nothing,  while  an 
inferior  pen  €f£  the  so-called  Black  Hamburghs  were  prize 
birds  in  the  Any  other  variety. 

On  the  ground  of  parity,  then,  a  class  fbr  the  Malays! 
and  then,  perhaps,  iSie  Dariington  public  may  see  with 
pleasure  bixds  that  I  latdy  saw  in  their  several  runs — birds 
that  for  plumage  and  condition  would  have  added  to  the 
MM  of  any  show. 

^  I  gave  ail  credit^  and,  indeed,  it  is  justly  due,  to  the  Dar- 
lington  Committee  for  making  the  entries  proportionate  to 
ihe  prizes  offered.  May  some  of  the  leading  shows,  the 
C^Tstal  Palace  for  instance,  be  disposed  to  acknowledjee 
their  wrong  doings  and  act  in  accordance  with  justice  wr 
tJ»e  ftiture !— Y.  B.  A.  Z. 


DOMESTIC  FOWLS  IN  AMEBICA. 

Tbs  variety  of  fowls  whidi  has  been  of  late  years  most 
estenaivdy  disseminated  througfaont  America  is  the  large 
Asiatic,  the  original  type  of  iniidi  is  siropoeed  to  be  the 
gveat  Malay  or  Kulm  fbwl  of  India.  In  an  articie  by 
D.  8.  HeffiK>n,  published  in  the  *'Beport  of  the  Department 
of  AjRioultuie,"  it  is  said:— 

''Ine  6to(^  of  onr  large  fowls  caDed  EOtsaghai,  CoeUn- 
Ohiius  Chittegon^,  Brahma,  Ac.,  came  from  tiie  south- 
oastttu  part  of  Am,  in  the  vicinity  of  ^langhai,  and 
hsooe  the  propriety  of  calling  them  aU  by  the  general 
noBe  'Shimghaj*  or  'Amatie.*  The  first  were  brought  to 
this  oountiy  abottt  forty  years  ago,  and  their  desoendants 
AM  flize  and  diaracter  to  the  fowls  of  a  part  of  Eastern 
BtBBiylvaniB,,  wh^  lurre  long  been  known  in  the  New 


York  maiket  and  elsewbere  by  the  name  of  the  'Buoksa- 
Coun^  fowL*  Bat  numerous  importationa  that  were 
made  about  twelve  yeara  ago  awakened  a  nev  aaataieat 
for  large  fowls,  and  they  have  since  q^^read  aU  <y?er  the 
country.  Of  i^ese  Asiatics,  some  have  feathered  shanks 
some  smooth ;  some  have  daric-coloured.  legs,  some  yellow, 
and  others  greenish;  some  have  long  legs,  others  short; 
most  have  single  combs,  while  a  few  have  combs  more  or 
less  double.    The  ^nmage  is  of  various  oelours.** 

The  date  which  Mr.  Heffiron  assigns  to  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  large  Asiatic  fowls  into  Pennsylvania  is  too 
late.  In  1851  the  writer  of  this  article  learned  from  Mr. 
Adrian  Cornell,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  who  was  then  upwards 
of  seventy  years  of  age,  that  the  so-called  "  Bucks  County** 
fowls  had  then  been  on  his  farm  fifty  yean.  We  saw  tiie 
stock,  and  having  seen  many  other  speeimens  of  the  kind 
in  vaiious  places,  of  course  readily  identified  them.  Ife. 
Cornell's  fowls  were  wdl  known,  and  his  son  Adrian  Com^, 
jun.,  an  enterprising  faxmer  and  poultiy-breeder,  kept  np 
the  old  stock. 

It  is  upwards  of  forty  years  sinoe  the  large  Aaiatic  fowls 
were  knoim  in  MassaohusettB.  Before  1820  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  various  persons  here,  some  of  whom  boasted 
that  thor  '<  roosters  '*  could,  staa^ng  beside  a  flomr  barrei» 
eat  com  from  its  uppei  head.  Ainnng  this  stodc  were 
specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of  plumage,  and  fisathered 
and  smooth  legs,  which  have  been  seen  in  t^  later  importa- 
tions. Some  exactly  resembled  the  so-called  ''Brahmas,"  or 
"  Brahma  Pootras"  of  the  present  day — a  name  originated 
by  a  somewhat  notorious  individual  t^  or  twelve  years  ago* 
The  peculiar  markings  which  characterise  fowls  t^s  called 
fre<^ently  appear  in  the  common  Shanghai,  to  wlddr 
breed,  of  course,  they  really  belong.  It  is  true,  howerer, 
that  by  careful  selection  from  generation  to  generation,  a 
tolerable  uniformity  of  colour  may  be  attained,  and  so  it  maj 
be  with  any  other  colour. 

Mr.  Heffiron  says  some  of  the  Shanghai  fowls  have  lone 
legs  and  others  short  ones.  This  is  true,  although  imported 
fowls  are  generally  long4egged  and  rather  gannt-bodiad* 
But  their  form  seems  genera&y  to  improve  in  this  country, 
and  where  proper  judgment  is  ezerciBed  in  the  selection  of 
breeding-stock,  the  &ultB  of  shape  may  ta  a  considerable 
extent  1^  got  rid  ot 

Mr.  Heffiron  says  the  large  Asiatics  "  are  large  feeders  i 
have  coarse-grained  flesh,  which  becomes  quite  oily  and 
rather  rank-flavoured  in  old  fowls."  All  who  are  fiMailiar 
with  these  fowls  know  that  these  are  prominent  fonlts,  and 
that  they  also  produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  white  meat 
compared  with  the  dark.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  intimated* 
that  these  defects  may  to  a  considerable  degree  be  "bred 
out,"  but  we  have  rowily  seen  this  ol)]ect  properly  aooom- 
ptiriied  without  more  or  less  departure  from  the  original 
blood.  The  principal  advantage  of  the  breed  has  he^  ia 
crossing  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  sometkaes  im* 
properiy  called  "  native."  The  cross-lffed,  stock,  if  not 
carried  beyond  three-fourths  Asiatic,  is  generally  free  to 
a  good  degree  from  tlie  leading  dafecte  of  that  breed,  whale 
the  size  and  laying  tendencies  are  increased. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  produce  the  largest  fowls,  as  they  are 
not  so  saleable  in  market.  Dealers  in  dressed  ponhiy  teQ 
us  Idiat  they  do  not  want  fowls  weighing  over  o  lbs.  eaoiv 
as  above  this  weight  Turkeys  are  preferrad.  A  geatlemaa 
remarked  to  us  that  he  regarded  a  chu^en  weighing  6  or 
7  lbs.  or  upwards  as  only  a  "poor  TmkeyJ'^B^don  Outti- 
iwrtor. 

TBDOaNG  GAME  FOWLS. 

Ik  yoar  note  to  my  oommunication  on  this  sulgect  yoa 
B«j,  "They  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the  condition  th^  would 
be  if  intended  to  contend  in  the  cock-pit''  Have  yoa  n^^ 
said  more  tluai  yoa  intended?  Would  any  Qame  oook,how- 
*ever  good  in  shiq^e,  oandition,  &C.,  be  snccessftd  if  presented 
to  the  Judge's  ^y^s  in  "  the  condition"  yoa  have  8p<ft:em  of? 
I  never  yet  saw  the  Game-breeder  who  dared  to  try  it  on. 
If  your  note  boMs  good  at  all,  iriiy  is  not  iAie  beautiful  tail 
do<^ed,  the  flowing  briBiant  hackle  shortened,  the  natnzal 
spur  shortened,  and  then,  as  a  compensation  for  aU  thia 
baxtonsm,  a  ateel  epor  attached? 

You  hafe  oertaiuy  foiled  to  conrince  me  that  it  is  legiti* 
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mate  to  ^' trim"  (Same;  and  I  repeat*  « If  some  stridiiB  aio^ 
finer  in  the  feather  (and  this  is  ondoa^ytedly  true),  and 
therefixre^  better,  it  is  depriinng  them  of  an  advantage  in  the 
oompetiticsi  which  they  eiyoy  natoially/'    I  shomd  much 

like  to  know  the  opinion  of  Game-ezhiUtors  on  this  point. 

X .  B.  A«  Z* 

[We  certainly  did  not  intend  to  include  all  iho  trimming 
adopted  by  cockfighters,  but  to  confine  it  to  the  bird's  head. 
Our  columns  are  open  for  the  expression  of  any  one's  opinion 
on  the  subject.]  ^ 


KEW  VABJETIES  OP  PIGEONS. 

I  WOULD  inform  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent  that  the  Satinettes  which 
I  have  exhibited  so  suocessfoHy  are  much  smaller  than  a 
Turbit,  and  of  about  the  same  bmld.  The  head  is  round 
without  <»p,  beak  short ;  fialled  down  the  breast.  The  head, 
neck,  and  breast  white;  wings  spangled  beautifully  with 
^la^.  on  a  deep  flesh  eround,  with  two  transverse  bars? 
flight-fM.ther8  mdininff  to  black;  tail  black,  with  a  spot  of 
white  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  on  each  feather,  near  the 

?m.  ^^'^^S8^  ^Q  carriage,  and  a  beautiful  bird. 

The  Icelanders  are  of  a  silver  colour  on  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast,^  the  wings  are  marked  like  a  Pencilled  Ham- 
burg*  s,  and  the  tail  plain.  In  size  and  build  they  resemble 
the  Dove-house  Pigeon  without  warts. 

The  Blue  Brunswick  is  a  very  showy  bird.  It  is  capped 
and  peaked  like  a  Trumpeter,  the  skull  and  peak  ortum 
on,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  beak  are  white,  lower  por- 
toon  of  beak  blue;  and  to  be  good,  the  line  should  just  dear 
the  eye  and  pa«s  to  the  bafle  of  the  crown,  which,  with  the 
oth^  portions  of  the  bird,  is  blue.  On  the  wings  are  two 
double  bars,  the  more  prominent  one  indimng  to  white, 
with  a  smaU  black  line  running  at  the  base  of  this  bar, 
Xhe  tad  haa  a  black  bar  at  the  tips  of  the  feathers.— Hbnbt 
1 ABDLBT,  JBirmingham  Market  Hall. 


BECOLLECTIOJSTS  OF  AN  OLD  FANCIEE.— No.  1. 

Intboduction, 
the  who,  when,  and  whsss. 
Bbino  confined  to  the  house  with  a  sprain  in  some  part  of 
the  foo^  my  wife's  maiden  sister  says  "it  is  gout,  of 
oowe ;  but  her  opinion  is  not  to  be  trusted  concerning 
anything  relating  to  me,  since  the  day  I  pointedly  stated 
that  I  did  not  apjMx^ve  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister. 

^  No,  it  is  not  gout,  although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  swell- 
ing Mid  pain,  and  my  grandfather  died  of  it,  so  that  I  have 
an^ht  to  that  aristocratic  complaint.  It  is  not  gout,  but  a 
limise  or  sprain,  owing  to  the  frosty  gronad.  It  is  not 
gout,  Miss  Mahdous— I  dare  call  you  so  on  paper,  for  I 
know  you  wiU  not  read  this,  as  you  sneeringly  say  that 
flowers  and  fowls  are  never  the  hobbies  of  strong-minded 
people. 

TV®^  braise  or  sprain  (not  gout,  mind),  I  am  here  in  my 
fitody,  and  am  debarred  out-door  exercise.  In  these,  I 
wm  not  say  sad,  circumstances,  for  nothing  of  that  kind  is 
sad,  unless  people  are  grumblers,  I  have  been  thinking  of— 
foUowmg  in  thought,  as  it  were— each  event  of  very  far  gone 
ywra,  not  in  penitential  mood,  although  it  is  Lent,  but, 
raider,  looking  back  because  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  me. 

Wow,  my  boy,  before  you  get  to  your  ViigU,  for  it  is 
I«st  nine,  just  wheel  round  my  writing-table,  and  set  my 
chaw  so  that  my  feet  are  to  the  fire,  and  I  will  lean  on  my 
stick  till  all  is  done.  By  the  way,  yes,  do  get  that  letter  T 
vS^L  t^\^^^  7^  call  it  "  gout  stool,"  you  young  rogue, 
AU  right,  thank  you;  I  am  very  feirly  comfortable  now. 
JMert,  go  to  my  paper-drawer  and  bring  me  some  Journal 
paper.  Do  not  mistake:  the  thick  with  no  Knee  is  sermon 
paper,  for  it  is  durable,  and  my  divinity  will  go  down  safdy  to 
™y  P«at-grandson ;  the  thin,  that  flimsy  stuff,  on  that 
you  know  I  write  to  the  coimly  paper;  the  straw  is  for 
V^ople  I  don't  care  care  a  straw  about;  the  satin  and  ivwy 
we  for  my  lady  friends.  Mind  the  Wne  with  lines  is  fer 
•'onr  Journal." 

Itisa  foolish  fkncy,  perhaps,  but  I  like  to  associate  my 
an&wiitoorre«^)ondent8withdiirerentkiiMbofpaptir.    Eely 


upon  it,  this  plaii  assists  thought.  I  am  grave  at  once 
when  I  have  sermon  paper  b^iore  me,  but  when  a  bit  of 
this  blue-lined  gets  into  a  Uank  sermon  I  almost  forget  my- 
self, the  lighter  air  being  about  to  take  the  place  of  the 
graver  stram.  Blue-lined  for  "  our  JoumaL"  1  began  with 
it,  and  I  always  use  it — I  feel  I  ought  out  of  consideration  fat 
the  eyes  of  my  friends  at  162,  Fleet  Street^  for  London 
offices  are  so  dark.  Pens,  paper,  all  ready  my  boy,  now  sit 
down  to  your  Virgil ;  but  firat  remove  from  the  table  your 
"  White's  Selboume,"  your  "  Wild  Sp<»ts  of  the  Highlands,'* 
and  yesterday's  "Journal,"  for  though  you  are  "Boy 
Naturalist,"  yet  peeping  for  ever  after  Mr.  Brent  will  not 
help  Latin  and  Greek.  Work  while  you  work,  thaf  s  the 
pl^,  lad,  to  succeed. 

"Eecollections  of  an  Old  Fancier."  First,  I  would 
what  I  mean  by  the  term  "  old,"  for  nothing  an  author  dis- 
likes more  tban  misconceptions  regarding  himself.  I  thhik 
the  reader  should  know  as  much  about  the  writer  as  will 
conduce  to  tiie  former's  understanding,  and  enjoying,  or,  at 
any  rate,  entering  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  what  is 
written.  By  the  term  "  old,"  I  do  not  mean  that  my  re- 
collections reach  back  to  the  days  when  George  IIL  wae 
king,  for  I  was  not  even  alive  then.  I  have  no  remem- 
brances either  of  those  sad  days  when  "  the  first  gentieman 
of  Europe,"  as  G^rge  IV.  was  most  improperly  called,  was 
upon  the  throne  of  these  realms.  I  have  only  a  faint  re- 
collection of  the  "sailor  king's"  days,  and  of  nursery 
enthusiasm  about 

^*  The  sea,  the  sea. 
The  wide  and  open  sea.*' 

Indeed  of  the  times  of  "  Billy  who  'bated  the  tax  on  beer,"  I 
have  littie  to  say,  they  seem  so  dim,  so  to  off.  When  our 
good  Queen  began  to  reign,  I  began  properly  speaking  to 
Hve,  for  childhood  is,  after  all,  a  very  chrysalis  condition  g 
but  the  cricketing,  skating,  riding,  reading  boy,  has  a  lifo,  a 
life  of  keen  and  sensible  exgcyment. 

I  must  say  that  thos&  ai  us  who  were  boys  in  the  pre- 
railwayite  age  possessed  some  advantages  over  those  whoee 
boyhood  has  been  since  that  era ;  for  though  nulwi^s  had 
been  laid  in  some  part  of  England  wh^i  I  was  a  boy,  th^ 
were  quite  unknown  in  my  part,  so  that  such  districts  were 
almost  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  Now 
everybody  travels,  and  the  whole  of  England,  to  ose  a 
schoolboy  handy  phrase,  is  "  much  of  a  muc^ess."  Then 
one  part  was  famed  for  one  kind  of  sport,  or  for  one  breed  of 
fowls,  and  hence  there  was  a  marked  characteristio  in  each 
county,  and  in  this  there  was  an  advantage,  at  least — it 
made  certain  points  of  special  interest.  Not  that  I  am 
sentimental  enough  to  think  the  past  better  than  the 
present ;  but  the  individuality  of  a  county  is  less  markedy 
so  that  some  features  of  interest  are  now  gone. 

I  was,  when  a  boy,  a  resident  in  that  &trict  in  the  east 
of  England  which  lies  near  to  the  Wash,  a  part  abounding 
with  birds  <^  a  particular  dass.  Thus  I  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  BuffiB  and  Beeves,  Plovers,  Bedshanks,  and 
such-like.  I  grieve  to  say  among  that  wild  poptUation  of 
fenmen,  badgers  were  drawn,  bulls  were  baited,  cocks  were 
fought>  though  a  carefiil  training  kept  me  not  only  out  of 
these  brutal  sports,  but  filled  me  with  detestation  of  them. 
I  speak  of  things  now  past»  education  as  well  as  legal  enact* 
ments  have  for  some  years  been  equally  opposed  to  sports 
of  this  barbarous  character. 

Perhaps,  to  make  this  sket<^  more  conmlete,  and  my 
nomimie  vmibra  more  graspaUe,  I  should  add  I  was  a  coimtzy 
doctor's  SOB,  a  doctor  whose  memory  is  still  dierished  in 
many  a  oottage  in  the  bleak  fen  country,  and  in  the  water- 
mills  beside  the  deep  black  fen  drains.  Why  cherished  P 
IBeoause  he  did  many  a  professional  deed  of  kindness  with 
the  knowledp^e  that  he  never  could  be  paid  for  it>  save  paid 
by  the  blessmgs  of  the  miserably  poor  people.  I  was  not 
a  villa^^  boy>  but  rather  a  town-village  boy.  A  long^ 
straggling,  pcmulous  ph^e  was  my  birthplace-"«cacoeIy  a 
town,  yet  numbering  some  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  the 
substantial  £Euaner  dass.  No  squire  lived  in  that  cheerleM 
country.  The  place  had,  too,  a  very  large  countiy  district^ 
with  a  house  or  watear*mill,  or  fona,  and  groups  of  Qottarai 
eveiy  mile  or  so..  Oh !  the  vast  sweep  of  horizonj  Uaek  flat 
earth,  and  such  asky  I  The  poplars  iu  front  of  a  £Arnv>hou8Q» 
with  their  stiff  iotam,  alone  broke  the  monotony  of  the  mw; 


Mintba;  lid.] 
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for  the  poflcrd  -wffloWB  At  the  edge  of  tiie  dndns  wora^ 
tlioiigli  many,  too  k^r  to  ofttch  the  eje; 

With  xny  good  fiither  who  kved  idl  living  thingi,  horses 
aad  Ghame  fowls  especially,  I  was  wont  to  ride  my  pony  by 
**"'  -»•-!-  Qf  iiig  gtout  cob.    A  caniage  was  almost  an  im- 


tlie  ^ 

possibility  fai  those  roads,  green  and  rough  in  sommer,  but 
bla^dc  and  halfWay  np  to  the  girths  in  winter*  Peat,  peat 
evQcywhere:  henceapecnBaraswellasaneztensiTediBtnet 
was  made  known  to  me  from  ray  eariiest  years,  and  I  had 
many  friends,  especially  amoAg  the  humbler  classes,  who 
petted  and  gave  their  pets  to  the  s<mi  of  their  Idnd  doctor. 

Who  were  my  friemis,  what  my  pets,  frrtore  Numbers 
fl^allsbow;  as  yet  I  have  chatted  to  yon,  good  reader,  of  the 
Who,  When,  and  Where.— Wh^tshibk  Bsctob. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  DEVON.— Ko.  Xm. 

A  SZTB08PBCT  AHP  AX  BXAMIKATIOV. 

Pboh  the  numerous  inquiries  which  reach  me  from  various, 
quarters,  the  minority  of  whidi  relate  to  suljects  which  have 
long  ago  been  treated  of  in  these  pages,  it  is  evident  that 
th^  is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  readers  of  Th« 
JouBNAL  OF  HoRTicuLTTJBB,  who  take  great  interest  in  api- 
azian  matters,  but  who  have  not  read  and  are  not  able  to 
refer  to  articles  in  the  back  Numbers.    For  thehr  informa- 
tion, therefore,  I  may  state  that,  although  I  commenced  bee- 
keeping so  fax  back  as  the  year  1840, 1  consider  my  career  aaa 
strictly  scientific  and  experimental  apiarian  dates  from  1859, 
when  I  succeeded  in  naturalising  in  this  country  the  Ligu- 
rian  species  of  honey  bee.    Prom  this  time  my  apiaiy  has 
been  emphatically  an  experimental  one,  and  in  contravention 
of  the  dictum  that  an  experimental  apiaxy  can  never  be  & 
prosperous  one,  it  became  and  continued  eminently  pros- 
perous and  successfdl,  until  by  the  use  of  some  infected 
combs,  purchased  in  ignorance  of  the  malady,  and  taken 
ont  of  conunon  straw  hives,  I  introduced  into  it  a  disease^ 
which,  although  unnoticed  by  most,  and  very  imperfectly 
described  by  any  English  writers  on  the  subject,  turns  out 
to  be  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this  country,  whilst  it  is 
identiGal  with  "foul  brood,"  well  Imown  and  much  dreaded 
both  in  Germany  and  America^  as  a  faJtal  and  virulently 
ccAtagious  scourge.    From  the  commencement  of  the  breed- 
ing season  until  the  end  of  June,  I  failed  in  identii^King  the 
malady,  but,  believing  it  to  arise  from  chilled  brood,  laboured 
bard  tx>  eradicate  it  hy  various  means,  whilst  I  attempted  to 
strengthen  my  weak  colonies  by  exchanging  brood-combs 
with  such  as  remained  prosperous.    The  only  result  of  these 
maniimlations  was  spreading  the  disease  with  preternatural 


wiU  be  disposed  to  conomr  w^th  taiein  endorsing  the  Qenaaa 
opinion,  tluit  except  under  very  speoial  dxenmstaiioes  it  is 
uiuidvisable  to  attempt  the  doub^Ecd  cure  of  a  fiml-bceeding 
stock,  but  £ar  better  to  consign  the  bees  to  tiie  farimstese 
pit,  melt  the  combs,  drain  the  honey,  and  let  the  piooeeds 
go  towards  the  purchase  of  a  new  stock ;  whilst  the  hive 
itself  is  either  burnt  or  carefully  purified  as  above  reoons- 
mended. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  retrospect;  but  in  taking  what  I 
hope  may  be  a  final  leave  of  foul  brood,  and  the  discussioa 
which  it  has  originated,  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  expres- 
sing a  wish  to  shake  hands  with  my  antagonist  over  our 
little  difference,  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  estimate  Mr. 
Lowe's  abilities  as  an  apiarian  writer  very  highly,  and  I 
should  indeed  regret  if  any  mere  difference  of  opinion 
should  interrupt  the  friendly  feeling  which  has  heretofore 
subsisted  between  us. 

Monday,  the  29th  February,  being  fine  and  mild,  1  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  my  remaining  stocks,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  mischief  had  resulted  from  the  effects 
of  a  rather  prolonged  winter  upon  a  number  of  colonies,  few 
of  which  had  their  hives  more  than  half  filled  with  comb> 
and  which  were  consequently  but  ill  prepared  to  withstand 
it.    The  first  five  turned  out  all  right,  and  my  spirits  rose 
as  I  viewed  queen  after  queen  in  ftJl  health,  and  hive  after 
hive  containing  more  or  less  of  what  I  believe  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  brood.    In  particular,  the  queen  returned  from  our 
Benfrewshire  friend  was  seen  at  the  head  of  a  populous 
colony  which  she  bids  fair  rapidly  to  increase;   out  the 
sixth  hive  presented  a  far  different  scene — from  this  the 
queen  had  msappeared,  and  the  disturbance  produced  by  my 
examination  exercised  its  usual  effect  in  setting  her  forlorn 
subjects  upon  a  hopeless  search  after  their  missmg  monarch. 
Next  came  tiie  strong  and  healthy  stock  presented  to  me 
last  autumn  hj  my  kmd  friend  "  J.  E.  B.,"  and  which  had 
been  Liguriamsed  by  the  substitution  of  a  young  Italian 
for  its  hybrid  queen.    Here  again  disappointment  awaited 
me;  the  bees  and  queen  were  indeed  in  good  health,  but  the 
latter  had  flEuled  in  her  matrimonial  excursions,  and  her 
virgin  state  was  evidenced  by  the  number  of  young  dron^ 
which  the  hive  contained,  as  well  as  by  the  fkct  tlmt  eveiy 
sealed  cell  containing  brood  was  elongated,  and  had  received 
that  extremely  convex  covering  peculiar  to  the  cradles  of 
the  male  sex  among  bees« 

It  would  be  tedious  to  particularise  the  examination  of 
every  hive.  I  may,  therefore,  sum  up  the  result  as  follows  ^-• 
Of  nineteen  stocks  two  were  entirely  defunct,  three  were 
queenless,  and  one  was  a  drone-breeder,  whilst  thirteen 
possessed  fertile  queens,  and  more  or  less  of  apparently 
healthy  brood;  so  far  as  I  could  perceive  there  was  not  a 


celerity,  until  at  the  end  of  June,  when  my  eyes  became 

opened  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  I  found  I  had  not  one  I  single  foul  celL     Of  these  thirteen  surviving  and  perfect 

healthy  stock  in  my  ainary,  neariy  eveiy  comb  in  every  hive    ^~"    ^~~  —  ^' — ' —      ""^ "^^''  -^^  **"-  ^^ — 

being  a  disgusting  mass  of  foul  brood. 

I  will  not  enter  upon  the  various  expedients  I  then  re- 
sorted to  with  the  view  of  extirpating  this  fell  disease,  all  of 
which  were  duly  chronicled  in  these  pages  at  the  time,  but 
will  briefly  repeat  the  description  of  the  only  means  by  which 
I  succeeded  in  effecting  a  radical  cure,  and  for  which  I  am  in- 
debted to  tho  Germans.  The  bees  and  queen  of  an  in&oted 
colony  having  been  driven  from  ihttr  own  dcmiidle,  must  be 
placed  in  an  intermediate-hive  for  ioax  days,*  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  of  penal  discq>line  and  inanity  the 
queen  must  be  kept  imprisoned  in  a  queen  cage.  At  the  end 
of  this  term  they  must  again  be  transferred  to  a  new  domi- 
cile, in  which  they  are  permanently  to  remain,  and  which  I  Such,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  my  apiaxy.  Looking 
should,  if  possible,  be  ftimished  with  a  few  pure  combs.  It  is  st  the  half-fumiahed  condition  of  nearly  all  my  hives,  and 
— n o^^      .    ,         ..  ^     ,«..-.-      I  ^^^  difficulties  with  which  I  had  to  contend  in  oider  to  bring 

them  into  anything  like  a  healthy  state,  I  do  not  think  I  have 


queens,  ten  are  Ligurisjis.  The  monarchs  of  the  three 
queenless  stocks  had  succumbed,  as  I  verily  b^eve,  to 
regiddal  attacks  by  their  own  subjects,  since  comparatively 
few  workers  were  defunct  in  either  hive;  whilst  in  one  I 
found  the  sovereign  but  recently  deceased  lying  just  within 
the  entrance.  The  instinct  which  prompts  bees  to  these 
suicidal  acts  appears  to  me  the  most  extiaordinary,  anoma- 
lous, and  unaccountable  of  any  which  guide  the  actions  of 
these  wonderful  little  creatures. 

The  next  day  being  also  fine,  I  sucoessfdlly  united  my 
three  queenless  stocks  to  their  immediate  neighbours  in  the 
manner  described  at  the  conclusion  of  my  ^tide  in  page 
523  of  the  last  volume  of  The  JoubnaIi  or  Hobtioui/tubb. 


wen  even  then  to  keep  the  queen  confined  for  the  first  day 
or  two  until  comb-bmlding  has  commenced,  and  upon  her 
release  she  will  proceed  to  lay  eggs,  which,  if  the  matter  has 
been  properly  managed,  wUl  probably  hatch  into  healthy 
brood.  All  honey  from  an  infected  hive  should  be  carefu^y 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  bees,  the  oombs  melted  down,  the 
hive  itself  burnt  if  a  straw  one — carefVilly  scrapedf  if  wood, 
and  washed  over  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  whjdi  in  its  turn  may  be  washed  off  in  a  day  or  two 
with  clean  water. 

Afler  penising  ^e  above  briei^  description  of  ihe  otHj 
xoBiedy  ^^oh  I  have  fi>und  efftetual,  I  faocy  my  readers  r 

*  Any  eombs  aade  in  this  htve  nrast  be  destroyvd.  I 

f  Tliereflueseiapedoff  sbviild^Mrapaloiialybnztit.  • 


much  cause  to  complain.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
I  am  free  firom  foul  brood,  and  if  we  are  only  blessed  with  a 
moderately  favourable  season  I  have  little  doubt  that  mv 
apiary  will  once  mere  attain  its  wonted  prosperityw-nA. 
Dbvokshibb  Bbb-kexfbb. 


BxBS  IB  Lanabkshibb.— Notw^hstanding  the  leafy  and 
flowery  December,  bees  have  been  greatly  checked  by  tha 
late  fix>sts  of  January  and  February,  consequently  they  did 
not  appear  sooner  than  the  26th  of  February,  that  being 
the  first  day  on  whish  they  ousied  poHesw  and  being  abo«t 
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tfaiee  weeks  "Mer  iHaxn.  im  tbe  preoeding  year.  From  liie 
Mild  weat^ier  irlodi  pirevailed  in  Deoember^iey  are  ffrertly 
lednoed  in  weiglit  Imt  atrcmg  in  nirmbera,  so  tiuot  f eaoing  in 
■HBiy  cases  wUl  bsve  to  be  resorted  to. — ▲  TiAVAHTfflteag 


sevecsl  sAiBiaU  eat  a  lot  of  Am^re  pinnti^  bpt  we  know 
what  a  dead  leaf  or  two  would  4A<—JAGnoi7  GiUAAJiXB. 


BEE-mVES. 

Ir  "AUTELitABiAK"  woold  order  a  bive-maker  in  bis 
neighbourhood  to  work  him  a  flat-topped  hive  with  a  hole 
in  the  oentre  of  its  top  about  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  as 
faive  No.  1;  a  capping-hive  exactly  the  same  shape  as  No.  1, 
onfy  considerably  smafler,  as  Ka  2 ;  with  another  capping- 
hire  with  a  ronnd  top,  as  Ko.  3^  a  size  less  than  Ko.  2,  so 
tSbat  they  can  stand  one  upon  another  in  the  order  of  tiieir 
immbers,  he  would  then  possess  a  Mve  he  could  woik  with 
ease^  and  one  not  open  to  the  objections  which  he  seems  to 
harbour  against  those  commonly  used  by  experimentalists. 

'When  used,  bees.must  be  hived  into  No.  1 ;  when  that  is 
faSX  No.  8  mtffit  be  put  on ;  and  again  when  No.  3  is  **  dioek 
a  Idock,"  it  must  be  lifted  up,  and  No.  2  placed  between. 
In  due  time,  if  the  season  is  &yourable,  either  or  both  of 
these  cai>ping'hiyes  may  be  removed,  and  when  the  honey 
seaeon  is  over,  or  in  the  autumn,  may  be  broken  up  or 
restored  to  the  stock-hive  should  it  be  weakened  too  much 
from  the  deprival  to  stand  the  winter. 

With  regard  to  the  foul  brood  question,  I  desire  also  to 
hove  i3ae  matter  determined  satisfEtctorily  whether  it  be  an 
infectious  disease  or  merely  the  result  of  chilled  larvae. 
Cannot  we  prevail  upon  the  Editors  to  nominate  a  bee- 
master  to  settle  this  question  for  us  ?  Let  a  subscription  be 
raised  to  purchase  the  first  swarm  that  can  be  obtained  this 
season.  Let  this  swarm  be  driven  or  destroyed  firom  its 
hive  (a  new  straw  cottage  one)  after  a  week  or  fortnight*s 
8<^u];n  therein;  then  fet  this  hive  be  placed  where  the 
brood  win  become  perfectly  chiHed,  and  in  a  week's  time,  or 
move,  be  again  filled  with  a  strongfirst  swarm.  Jn  due  time 
the  Headers  of  The  Joubnal  of  Hobtioulttibe  may  be  in- 
formed of  the  result  of  this  experiment — whether  bees  can, 
or  cannot,  r^nove  dead  and  putrid  larvsd,  and  whether  Mr. 
lK>we's  theory,  or  "  A  Dbvonshzbi  Bse-icssfes's,''  be  the 
better  one  to  rely  upon.  That  no  shots,  harmless  or  other- 
wise, may  be  fired  on  our  territory,  is  the  constant  wish  of — 

A  HAJEFSaiBB  BSS-KSSFSB.  ' 


The  Coosxby  of  ise  WosKiKa  Qulmbbm* — ^*^W1mb  ve 
cnticise  the  eoc^eiy  of  the  poor  man's  wif^  one  item  of  ooa- 
■ideratioB  should  be  tiie  many  things  she  lacks,    ^e  has 
B»  haOerU  de  cuisine  fi*om  wiinitk  to  take  at  the  moment  iho 
utensil  most  convenient  for  the  thing  in  hand.    Decent 
coercing  appairatus  for  theireryain^estdSmerwe  can  sit  down 
to  eonld  not  be  bought  for  a  woridng  man'a  whole  we^*s 
wtngeB,    She  has  no  store-room  or  handy  cupboard  stoc^ced 
witti  spices,  flavouiiags,  and  condiments.    Whatever  her 
dish  requires  must  come  out  of  her  not-over-filled  pocket  at 
the  moment,  and  tax  it  at  once  with  the  ^U  cost  of  the 
dinner,  to  the  detriment  of  the  fund  required  for  many  other 
things  to  the  end  of  the  week.    I  have  often  thought  that 
at  a  poultry  or  flower  show  a  plaon,  good,  well-made,  useftQ 
set  of  kitchen  utensils  would  form  a  capital  first  prize  in  the 
cottager's  <da8s.    It  should  begin  with  a  large  strong  ser- 
vioeaUle  meat-keitle,  feUowed  by  saucepans,  or  stewpans  of 
various  sizes,  and  inehide  an  American  oven,    JL  piize  like 
this  and  others  of  nioe  home  oonveniences  would  be  appreci- 
ated, and  become  vexy  us^il  in  aiding  the  good  wi£s  with 
her  cookeiy.    The  want  of  good  cooking  ap^ocatus  often 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  housewife's  willingness  to  make 
soups  and  stews,  and  many  ooncocUone,  which  would  vexy 
wholesomely  and  very  pleasantly  vary  the  monotony  of  ficy 
and  bake ;  and  there  is  nothing  bett^  in  the  whole  range  of 
kitchen  fomiture  than  stewpans  of  convenient  rases,  nor 
ai^rtfaing  better  fitted  to  the  often^u>t-veiy-canvenient  fire- 
places €l  humble  homes." — {SUmdard.} 


GREEN  YEW  FATAL  TO  BULLOCKS. 

This  morning  (February  >22nd),  a  lot  of  young  cattle 
(about  two  years  old),  banging  to  'Idie  Earl  of  Carlisle^ 
brdce  into  a  little  shrubbery  at  Coneybthorpe,  where  there 
mce  A  good  many  yew  trees,  and  these  diowed  phunly  that  the 
cattle  had  eaten  of  them.  In  about  two  hours  afterwards  two 
of  the  hearts  died,  and  in  less  then  six  hours  ten  out  of  ibe 
iMttteen  were  dead,  and  the  remaining  four  looked  more 
Amri  than  alive.  The  veterinary  surgeon  arrived  in  time  to 
«MFe  the  four. 

He  iihe  sozgsoiE),  gave  it  at  once  as  his  opinion,  thatt 
eatin|^  yew  was  the  cause  <^  death.  I  saw  him  open  and 
mnpiiin—  the  stomarfts  of  -^ght  oi  them,  and  found  large 
qnantttlM  of  yew  in  pieees  &om  1  to  8  aad  9  inches  in 
Ittigth*  vecy  little  chewed*  a  lew  ivy  leaves,  and,  in  one  of 
thant,  a  sniall  piece  of  Axbor  vitKu  They  swelled  vary  much 
«ftar  they  (Bed. 

I  httPe  had  frequent  epportuaities  of  seang  the  deer  eat 
Mr  dnring  the  pvesent  stoaan*  but  have  not  seen  any  die 
mm  eating  it,  or  which  have  been  in  any  way  affiscted.-* 
6nTB]UELLAjn>,  CadU  Uoward,  Ywk, 


fimos  I  wrote  yon  about  yews,  our  veterinary  surgeon 
oalled  in  last  week,  and  told  me  tlttt  two  k>ts  of  milk  eows 
had  died  this  winter,  one  in  Lorton  and  the  other  in  But- 
termere,  about  ten  miles  fi-om  here,  from  eating  yew  clip- 
flBgt  from  the  garden  fsoBee.  He  is  a  very  iotcdhge^  man, 
sad  is  quite  of  efinicm  that  dif^Tigs  which  have  lain  some 
time  ase  tSie  noet  daageosoi  fbon  ia  whioh  yew  oaA  he  taken. 
AH  ihe  poisQA  thai  seems  0Qnce»trated»  aad  eeme  ohemical 
takes  plaoe  which  inteamfiei  itis  power.    I  ha^?«  seen 


OUR  LETTEE  BOX. 

PoWLxaY  AUD  PioGcftT  DtAUT  iA,  .Prwcott).— OttT  conreipoBdtnt  wiithas 
toJcoow  wbereouedAU  bepucobafled.  W«bujraoaiii  boaft,iyiArale  ttxoto 
addiUonal  ixduinif  for  <»ur«eimm 

DoaKwof  ( T.  H.  T.  Z.^-Axty  cokKir  \»  correct  axoopt  bbwk  or  irhita. 
Grey  is  ihe  most  adtliired,  and,  therefore,  most  saleable.  Bootole  Bpnrs  are 
Bofc  only  not  signs  of  true  breed,  but  thej  are  objeetionitbto. 

BBBKDmo  DocKwnroco  Bai^tavs  (I^MifafH).— We  betteve  thoM  wbo 
have  tiAd  you  to  Aave  avMerse  10  the  Bliiek  fittds  to  breed  or  kMp  tip  Drnek^ 
winged  Bantaaui  ure  right.  If  yoa  can  at  a^j  time  Mcure  a  Ooettwingitd 
cock,  the  first  cross  trosa  ttae  Black  ]jLe4«  you  may  sately  use  bim  with 
Pttckwinged  bens,  bnt'yon  ssoat  be  certain.  For  want  of  ttae  ciom  yon 
wi^  lose  Uie  perfectly  black  breast,  the  iHack  laU,  and  the  copper  aaddls. 
Tbey  will  wiMr  out  or  become  fauiW.  Dockwlnga  are  birds  of  oouwr,  and 
tbere/ure  any  <iefeot  is  a  4i8qualiscAtion.  As  it  ie  yery  difficult  to  breed 
winning  oociis  and  tiens  from  the  tame  strain*  we  advice  yon  to  put  the 
Dockwinged  cook  to  some  bent,  and  a  Made  iled  to  oihera.  Theet  willacC 
oaly  jfHwbably  keep  you  a  winner,  bat  the  pn»duee  of  the  two  ram  ttlflV* 
miiea  will  being  good  coloor  and  good  birds. 

pA&aoT  HAVuvo  Fits  {8.  O,  il.).~Try  a  tc^  1  bath  once  a-di^y,  throngh 
the  rose  of  a  wateriog>pot,  but  do  not  make  the  bird  too  wet,  and  place  it 
betere  a  fire  at  a  sboct  dtotanoc  fix>oi  It  to  dry.  Give  it  three  pepperoeriH 
oaily  for  a  week  or  two;  «imU  in  addiciou  to  its  ncnai  Ibod,  chUia  and 
taempseed,  and  bread  soaked  in  w«ter,  squeezed  dry,  besides  vrater  to  drink. 

Macaw  DisoRnaiuiD  (jE.  &).~Tbe  oausc  of  your  Macaw  not  tbrowinc  off 
^e  pens  from  the  feitbers  is  'weaknesa.  ^lace  the  bird  in  ^e  smi  when 
warm;  and  if  yon  find  the  pen  loeac,  you  might  try  with  a  email  eofthnuh 
to  clear  it  off;  out  care  mnat  l>e  taaen  nat  to  irritate  the  faather  ■•  that  it 
bleeds.  Give  it  bread  and  milk  for  a  short  time,  boiled  rice,  diilis  boiled 
Indian  com,  bemp  and  canary  seed,  acd  discontinue  tne  eaptilcama.  IT  the 
kMMCBew  dues  not  abate,  Uf  dry  brcAd,  ctnatased,  and  a  pan  vf  w«tsr 
with  a  Hnall  piece  of  chalk  in  it, 

Tnrnoo  on  QinnxMsas  im  a  Doo  {W,  CO.— W(B  cannot  give  a  dedthrs 
answer,  not  Itnowiog  the  dog's  eondidon.  lite  turning  reond  for  a  lengdi 
of  time,  and  the  drowslnesa,  indicate  a  prsasure  on  the  brain ;  and  if  thia 
wiaes  from  fiuneas  andeonetipatien,  a  tabiespoonfid  of  a  miatare  of  two  of 
oUve  oil  and  one  of  eaetor  ougflveu  for  two  or  three  mornings  sneoMsireij^ 
Iw  aniwil  food,  and  exardfla,  will  he  the  best  treatment,  lonr  bookseller 
oui^t  not  to  charge  you  more  than  17«*  44.  for  a  yeat**  anpply  of  thia 
Jonmal.  We  pay  kixn  a  commission.  You  eonld  have  it  fiar  UMt  mm,  If 
fan  sflftd  ttaa  posMiffioe  ocser  for  the  «neunt* 


LOiroOlf  MA1EETS.--MAECH  7. 

We  ate  drifting  into  par  epring  supply,  and  Dn^klmgi,  Guinea  fowls,  and 
Goslings  tela  of  ibe  diMppeiurance  of  Game.  All  our  winter  ponlfery  aiiow, 
by  their  eonditlon,  they  have  had  M«dh4o  eaflter  from  <ho  wwn(ttiar. 


•«  d.     t.  d« 

Large  Fowls 3  6  to  4  0 

SoBaller  dc ^  S  0  „  6  6 

CSbi^ens - „...  2  Q  ^  t  Z 

Geese „ 6  d  „  7  0 

Ducklings J)  0  M  8  S 

Fanridgefl.„ ^  0  0  „  0  0 


s.  d.    <«.d. 

Pheasants    .^..^    0  e  ta  e   O 

Guinea  Fowbi ............    2    «  ^  t    0 

Hares  0 

Bahhitc    1 


0   „0    0 
4  ,.  1    < 


Wild  do.  «««......«„..    0    8   „  0    a 

Pigeons  •.....«.....„« 


0    9   .,  0  10 


t» 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

■ 

H'nthWMk. 

MAKCH  16-21,  1864. 

Arerage  Temperatni« 
near  London. 

fiain  In 

last 
87  yean. 

Son 
Rises. 

Son. 
Seu. 

Meon 
Rises. 

Moon 

8etfc 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day  of 
Year. 

16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 

To 
W 
Ta 

F 

8 

PVN 

U 

Gnat  and  Red  Ant  appear. 

Woodcock  Uat  seen. 

Lilac  foliates. 

Psiircsss  Louisa  bobv,  1848. 

Black  Corrant  (oUales. 

Palx  SunwkTt, 

Sun's  declination  0<>  27'  N. 

Day. 
61.0 
51.5 
50.0 
50.4 
61.3 
51.6 
51.0 

Kight.     Mean. 

84.4  «  1   42.2 
34.8-     *  48.1 

33.5  4L8 

33.6  42.0 
84.0         42.7 
84J         42.8 
32.9         4S.0 

12 
12 
11 
12 
16 
17 

m.  h. 

15af6 

18      6 

11      6 

9     6 

6     6 

4     6 

2     6 

m.    h. 
8af6 
4     6 

6      6 

8  6 

9  6 
11      6 
13      6 

m.  h. 
27  10 
23  11 
after. 
26  ] 
29  2 
32  3 
86      4 

m.  h. 
47  1 
81      2 

8  8 
89      8 

6  4 
27  4 
49      4' 

I 

9 
10 
11 
12 
18 

m.   s. 
8    59 
8    42 
8    24 
8      6 
7    48 
7    80 
7    12 

76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 

From  obterratiana  taken  near  London  during  the  last  thlrty-aeven  years,  the  ayerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  ia  50.9P»  and  its  night 
temperature  33.9**.     The  greatest  heat  naa  67%  on  the  15tb,  1828,  and  19th  and  20th,  1636 ;  and  the  loweat  cold,  I?*,  on  the  17th  and  20th,  1845. 
The  greatest  ftOl  of  rain  was  1.11  inch. 

PLAJNTS  WITH  DABK  FOLIAGE. 

HE  advent  of  Perilla  was  hailed 
as  a  great  boon  to  the  flower 
garden,  as  the  demand  for 
plants  haying  striking  foliage 
had  set  in  with  a  vigour  that 
has  kept  on  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing,  and  calls  for 
new  plants  having  the  same  cha- 
racteristic have  been  made  far  and 
wide.  More  recently  the  horti- 
cultural stores  of  the  distant  East 
have  furnished  us  with  another 
worthy  rival  to  the  Perilla ;  an 
old  tenant  of  the  kitchen  ^den 
has  been  arrayed  in  a  garb  not 
by  any  means  unfitted  for  the 
parterre ;  while  our  hothouse 
friends  have  turned  out  of  doors, 
their  surplus  stock  of  one  of  the 
richest  ornaments  in  the  plant 
way  which  they  have  to  grace  the 
diimer  table  with.  The  respec- 
tive merits  of  these  four  plants  have  driven,  in  a  great 
measure,  another  of  a  like  hue  out  of  the  flower  garden 
—the  purple  Orach ;  so  that,  although  it  may  be  right 
still  to  retain  its  name  on  the  list,  its  utility  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  parterre  is  of  so  short  duration,  that  it  is 
only  in  places  where  the  others  will  not  thrive  that  it  is 
now  much  cultivated.  However,  bein^  a  useM  old  ser- 
vant, I  will  retain  its  name,  and  give  it  just  such  a  cha- 
racter as  its  merits  when  compared  with  those  of  others 
seem  to  deserve.  Neither  is  tne  list  of  bronze-coloured- 
foliaged  plants  by  any  means  exhausted  by  the  names 
above  given,  as  an  Ozalis  is  occasionallj  met  with  used 
as  a  low  ecU;ing,  of  which  the  foliage  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  that  high  colouring  so  much  coveted ;  and  a 
Trifolium  of  about  similar  growth  is  also  used  to  advan- 
tage in  like  manner.  Both  of  these  plants  present  the 
ruddy  brown  hue  which  stamps  them  as  different  from 
the  plants  of  ordinary  green  foliage ;  and  where  judi- 
ciously combined  with  other  plants  affording  a  suitable 
contrast  they  are  hj  no  means  to  be  despised. 

During  a  ramble  in  the  past  summer  I  saw  these  plants, 
as  well  as  many  others  not  usually  met  with  in  ordinary 
flower-gardening,  used  to  great  advantage  in  Hues  or 
edges  to  flower-beds  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Crarden — 
a  place  where  I  was  glad  to  see  flower-gardening  was 
done  as  well  as  at  any  place  I  visited ;  and  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  grounds  had  been  judiciously  made  use 
of  to  introduce  into  notice  many  plants  not  generally 
met  with  in  ordinary  gardens.  Of  tnese  probably  I  may 
give  a  few  notices  hereafter ;  but  I  simply  mention  these 
two  plants  as  partaking  of  the  tint  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  at  tne  same  time  I  will  also  mention  another, 
which  has,  I  think,  not  been  sufficiently  cultivated  yet 
^the  Ajuga  orientaHs,  the  foliage  of  which  presents  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Perilla  than  that  of  any  plant 

Vo,  156.— ToL.  YL,  Nxw  Smis. 
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I  know.  It  is  as  hardy  as  a  Dock,  but,  being  of  low 
growth,  cannot  well  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  the  Perilla.  I  will  endeavour  now  separately  to  place 
their  merits  and  failures  in  their  true  light  before  the 
reader. 

Pbbilla.  nankinensis. — It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  a  plant  differing  so  widely  from  anything  we  pre- 
viously possessed,  should  be  received  into  the  flower 
garden  with  such  widely  different  feelings  as  dislike  and 
admiration  even  amongst  those  who  assume  to  be  master 
spirits  in  such  matters  of  taste,  for  it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  with  gardens  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency, 
in  so  far  as  new  and  choice  plants  are  concerned,  whose 
owners  would  on  no  account  tolerate  the  Perilla ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  strong  contrast  it  presents  to  the 
hues  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  parterre  renders  it 
what  some  ladies  woula  call  charming,  and  many  of  the 
rougher  sex  express  themselves  delighted  with  it.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  qfiestion  but  its 
cultivation  has  largely  mcreased;  and  its  adaptability 
to  almost  all  soils  and  situations,  including  the  very  im- 
portant qualification  it  has  of  submitting  to  any  amount 
of  amputation  to  keep  it  in  companionship  with  its 
neighbours,  enhances  its  usefulness  in  no  small  degree ; 
and  as  it  is  amongst  the  first  ornaments  of  the  flower 
garden  that  come  mto  use,  it  is  one  of  the  last  to  retire. 
A  plant  that  does  duty  so  well  for  five  months  or  more 
ought,  therefore,  always  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect ; 
and  for  my  part  I  see  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  it,  ex- 
cepting only  on  one  point,  and  that  I  trust  careful  culti- 
vation will  remedy  and  perhaps  improve.  My  fear  is 
that  the  plant  is  degenerating,  the  colour  not  being  so 

food  in  my  opinion  as  it  was  when  first  introduced, 
^erhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  but  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  my  now  calling  attention  to  omamental-foli^ed  plants 
of  this  hue  was  to  elicit  from  the  flower-gardening  world 
whether  others  were  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  be  well  to  take  measures  to  restore  it  to 
its  original  condition  again,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  improve 
upon  fliat. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  ori^al  form  of  this  plant  has 
been  traced  out;  and  assummg  it  to  be  an  improved 
garden  variety  which  a  long  series  of  years,  under  the 
skilful  management  of  the  cmtivators  of  the  Mowery  land 
it  is  said  to  come  from,  may  have  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  have  we  not  everv  reason  to  suppose 
that,  with  a  less  careM  attention  in  the  way  of  weecung- 
out  indifferently-coloured  specimens  amongst  those  in- 
tended for  seed,  we  may  return  by  degrees  to  the  normal 
condition  of  the  plant?  Assuredly  such  wiU  be  the 
case ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plant  as  ori^nally 
introduced  to  this  country  was  in  the  condition  Is  ature 
first  furnished  it  to  the  denizens  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
we  need  hardly  be  surprised  if  the  widely  different  climate 
of  Britain  cause  that  deterioration  in  colour  which  I  fancy 
has  taken  ]Jace.  Whichever  of  these  two  reasons  be  the 
ottuse,  and  it  be  shown  that  the  plant  is  approaching  to 
the  green  state,  would  it  not  be  well  to  app)y  the  remedj 
or  preventive  before  the  evil  go  too  far  P    The  process  is 
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gimple  enough  if  it  could  only  be  impressed  on  thote  who 
haye  the  duty  to  perform  of  saving  the  seed,  which,  it  is 
seedless  to  say,  ought  only  to  be  sav«d  from  plants  p<^8es- 
ting  the  finest  and  best-coloured  foliage.  To  do  this  i*i 
simply  following  the  rule  that  has  been  kdd  down  for  ages 
with  plants  of  other  kinds.  Vegfetables  of  all  kinds  would 
i^>eedily  run  into  their  weedy  original  condition  if  care  in  the 
selection  of  i^ants  proper  for  seed  were  not  unceasingly  exer- 
cised, and  why  not  expect  the  same  thing  with  the  Perilla  ? 

I  am  partly  led  into  the  above  observations  on  the  Perilla 
&om  having  noticed  plants  with  different  hues  in  the  same 
plantation.  Even  the  foliage  differs,  some  plants  having 
quite  a  plain  leaf,  others  one  very  mxkch  curled  at  the  edge,  the 
curl  amounting  to  a  fringe.  Now,  as  it  would  be  advisable 
to  improve  rather  than  allow  this  plant  to  degenerate,  the 
above  hints  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  the  seed-growers ; 
and  if  they  do  not  attend  to  tbie  matter,  as  I .  have  no 
doubt  but  tiiey  will,  private  growers  will  have  to  do  so 
themselves,  the  same  as  they  have  done  at  times  with  other 
things  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  depend  on  as  always 
genuine.  With  this  request  I  must  leave  the  matter  in 
their  hands,  as  they  know  quite  well  which  are  the  plants 
most  admired  and  suitable  to  save  seed  from. 

Before,  however,  quitting  this  sulject,  I  may  relate  that 
for  winter  decorative  purposes  this  plant  is  useless ;  for  last 
autumn  I  sowed  a  batch  of  seed  of  this,  and  also  of  Amar- 
anthus  melancholicus,  and  reared  several  plants,  which  I 
kept  in  heat,  growing  them  on  to  try  if  they  wouM  assume 
anything  like  their  summer  garb,  iMit  they  only  attained  a 
dirty  pale  hue,  scarcely  recognisable  as  belonging  to  the 
^ants  met  with  out-doors  in  Augpist,  although  tiiey  had 
the  best  place  that  could  be  had  under  glass ;  &ey  grew  on 
pretty  well,  flowering  and  seeding,  however,  at  a  less  size 
than  usual,  and  were  altogether  p^ts  differing  widely  from 
the  summer-grown  ones  outside  of  the  same  species. 

Amaranthus  msulncuolicus  subvb. — ^When  I  called  at- 
tention to  this  plant  in  the  autunm  of  1862,  as  being  likely 
to  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the  flower  garden,  I  said  no 
more  in  its  favour  than  has  been  frdly  borne  out;  for  when 
seen  at  its  best  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything 
really  more  beautiful,  and  at  a  particular  time  last  summer, 
two  long  rows  which  we  had  of  it  were  certainly  the  most 
admired  object  in  the  garden.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its 
beauties  I  fear  I  cannot  recommend  its  general  adoption 
cxceptiDg  in  very  £[ivourable  situations,  or  in  very  hot 
seasons,  as  it  cannot  be  called  an  early  plant ;  neither  is  it  a 
late  one,  for  it  succumbs  to  the  autumn  rains  long  before 
any  of  the  Geraniums,  or  even  before  the  Coleus  Verschaf- 
felti  with  which  it  is  sometimes  allied :  therefore,  to  the  in- 
experienced who  have  a  series  of  beds  to  i^ant,  forming  m 
some  respects  a  whole  and  compact  figure,  I  would  not 
advise  this  plant  to  be  used,  as  it  might  create  a  great  and 
fatal  blank  in  the  picture  impossible  to  remedy  at  the  time 
wanted.  Nevertheless,  in  desultory  planting  where  a  failure 
is  of  less  consequence,  and  where  experiments  are  excusable, 
nay,  even  recommendable  as  affording  variety,  this  plant 
IS  certainly  deserving  attention,  and  S  the  season  should 
prove  hot,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  the  garden.  Its  delicate  character  would  indicate  that 
it  must  have  come  from  the  warmest  districts  in  Japan, 
as  many  plants  from  India  and  the  tropics  endure  the  cold 
and  wet  of  our  early  summer  and  autumn  better  than  it 
does,  although  n(me  seem  to  be  more  really  at  home  during 
August  and  the  early  part  of  September.  It  is  hcardly 
aecessary  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  planted  out  too 
soon,  the  middle  of  June  being  in  many  instances  soon 
enough.  It  seeds  freely  when  grown  in  pots,  but  from  my 
experience  of  it  in  the  past  season  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  winter 
plant ;  but  to  those  having  a  circular  bed  on  grass  in  some 
mvoured  comer,  a  centre  of  this  plant  with  an  edging  of 
Centaurea  is,  perlu^,  as  fine  an  object  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived; but  for  general  purposes  PerOla  is  unquestionably 
more  to  be  depended  upon,  and,  bearing  cutting  and  trimming 
better,  is  preferable  in  all  cases  where  certainty  rather  than 
experknent  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

£ii>  BssT. — ConuBon  and  not  very  i«fined  as  this  platnt 
may  i4>pear,  it  has  Ibvod  its  way  neveri^eleBs  into  the  ^wer 
ganien,andIbynomea]iBfiadfiEuiltwlthitthere.  Of  course, 
only  the  variety  with  Beet-coloured  fbluige  is  admissible  here; 
but  when  it  is  good  its  appearance  is  far  from  despicable— on 


the  contrary,  in  bright  sunshine  there  is  a  glossiness  on  its 
leaves  which  the  other  dark-foliaged  plants  do  not  possess. 
As  its  culture  is  easy  and  we  aU  know  that  its  adaptability 
to  all  situations  where  flowers  of  any  kind  wiU  grow  is  sack 
as  to  insure  its  succee^ng,  perhaps  the  only  drawback  is  that 
it  cannot  be  got  so  easily  as  the  Perilla;  fot  by  sowing  it  too 
soon  it  runs  to  seed,  and  nipping  off  each  seed-stem  as  it 
rises  is  a  tedious  job,  and  the  plant  ceases  to  have  that 
spreading  foliage  it  has  when  grown  without  showing  the 
flower-stems.  In  the  north  of  England  the  Bed  Beet  is 
oftener  met  with  in  flower  gardening  than  about  London ; 
but  I  am  told  it  is  ijsed  in  some  row  instances  near  the 
metropolis.  K  the  foliage  were  somewhat  smaller  and  less 
plain  it  would  be  better ;  but  it  is  abundant  enough,  uid 
rising  all  from  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  plant  there  is  little 
or  no  stem  xmtil  it  begin  to  run  to  seed,  which  it  ought  not 
to  do.  In  places  where  Perilla  will  not  succeed,  a  suitable 
variety  of  Beet  may  be  tried,  and  wiU  be  found  far  from  de- 
ficient in  merit,  and  possibly  may  deserve  a  higher  meed  of 
praise  than  some  more  costly  productions. 

CoLEUs  Yebschafi'slti.  —  Some  difference  of  opinion 
exists  on  this,  the  general  impression,  however,  being  thskt  it 
is  too  delicate  for  all  but  very  warm  fine  seasons.  This  is 
my  opinion,  and  my  experience  with  the  plant  last  year 
confirmed  it.  K  it  would  really  grow  and  prosper  out  of 
doors,  and  assume  the  rich  maroon  it  presents  when  in  the 
hothouse,  we  should  have  nothing  to  Yiah  for,  as  the  plant 
possesses  every  qualification  in  the  way  of  habit,  adaptability 
to  s(h1s,  &c.  But  when  it  is  known  that  in  ordinary  seasons 
we  must  not  expect  it  to  look  well  except  in  the  month  of 
Aug^t  or  later,  we  are  luiturally  unwilling  to  place  it  in 
the  front  rank  of  useful  bedding  plants ;  and  the  mere  fitct 
of  its  being  a  stove  plant  does  not  g^ve  it  more  claim  to 
notice  than  the  last-named  plant  has,  which  has  been  in 
our  kitchen  garden  for  a  century  or  more ;  nevertheless,  in 
fine  hot  seasons  it  may  do  better.  One  thing,  however,  I 
may  say  in  its  favour,  it  withstands  ihe  autimm  cold  and 
rain  better  than  the  Amaranthus,  as  a  bed  we  had  here* 
which  was  planted  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  made 
scarcely  any  progress  until  August,  except  getting-paler  and 
more  dirty-lookmg,  took  to  growing  then,  and  for  a  time 
looked  well,  and  the  plants  withst<K>d  the  cold  until  firost 
destroyed  both  them  and  the  Geraniums.  For  general  pur- 
poses, however,  I  would  not  by  any  means  recommend  it; 
but  for  experimental  beds  it  may  be  used  and  may  create  a 
feeling  in  its  fiivour ;  and  if  we  have  such  seasons  as  enable 
the  Begonia,  or  Torenia  asiatica,  Pentas  camea^  and  other 
stove  plants  to  do  out  of  doCrs,  then  we  may  expect  this 
to  succeed  also.  Probably  one  season  in  ten  may  afford  a 
few  weeks  of  this  kind  of  weather,  and  when  oar  prophets 
in  such  matters  are  better  able  te  tell  us  than  they  are  now 
when  such  a  season  may  be  expected  it  will  be  a  good  time 
to  try  these  things.  As  it  is,  I  fear  that  they  can  eoJy  be 
recommended  to  experiment  upon,  leaving  the  other  nuae 
certain  servants  to  do  the  work  of  the  important  beds. 

PuRPLs  Orach. — ^I  cannot  say  I  ever  was  successfiil  wifch 
this,  but  I  have  not  tried  it  much ;  its  liability  to  run  to 
seed,  even  when  pinched  back  to  struggle  and. put  forth 
fresh  stems,  gave  much  trouble  which  its  short-lived  charac- 
ter did  not  by  any  means  assist  in  compensating  for.  How- 
ever, in  some  places  it  is  much  thought  of,  and  I  am  told 
it  does  well  in  cool  situations,  and  in  such  is  a  fi^voorite; 
but  since  the  other  plants  named  above  have  been  more 
plentifVd  this  has  faD^  into  disrepute.  To  those  wha  still 
patronise  it,  I  m^  say  it  m  certainly  liable  to  deffeoer«le 
in  point  of  eoloar,  and  is  often  met  with  of  a  pafe  WM^y 
pink  colour.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any  means  to  be  de- 
spised when  good,  and  n^m  at  its  best  leaves  little  to  wish 
for;  but  its  short  duration  detracts  sadly  from  ite  Ya2ae« 
and  its  popularity  hsa  been  on  the  wane  some  time* 

Lovx-Lixs-BLxsi>iKa  akd  P&uicb's  Fsatrxb.— TboQ^ 
not  included  in  the  list  hfta<ling  this  article,  these  planta  are 
certainly  worthy  of  more  attention  than  the^  oft^  seceive* 
the  first-named  being  certainly  a  useful  plant  m  many  plaoSB, 
and  it  lasts  the  season  better  than  almost  any  other  annual  I 
know  of.  It  has,  however,  fallen  into  disuse  in  a  gveat 
measure  in  the  highly-dressed  beds;  but  for  surrounding 
clumps  of  shrubs,  or  where  tall  plants  are  grown*  it  is  un- 
questionably usefhl,  and  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
often  receives. 
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I  by  no  means  assert  that  the  above  exhausts  the  list  of 
plants  of  this  oolour;  on  the  oontraxy,  I  expect  each  year 
wSi  bring  to  notice  new  ones,  and  it  is  not  nnlikelj  that  the 
eDSuing  summer  will  find  some  one  trying  some  of  the 
Draceenas  out  of  doors,  which,  if  found  to  succeed,  will  drive 
many  of  their  predecessors  out  of  the  field.  Without  par- 
tifiolarising,  I  will  only  add  that  certainly,  now  the  sul^ect 
has  gained  so  ftist  a  hold  on  public  attexrti<m,  the  remotest 
cocner  will  be  searched  for  novelties,  and  the  public  being 
more  fiistidious  than  formerly,  a  plant  must  possess  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  merit  to  meet  all  that  is  required 
of  it  now-a-days.  lliat  such  are  forthcoming  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  until  something  better  does  appear  I  am  con- 
strained to  give  the  pre&ence  for  general  purposes  to 
Perilla*  J.  Robson. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  YENB-BORDERS.   ' 

Thx  importance  of  warming  Vine-borders  for  the  supply 
of  early  Gnipes,  and  for  the  proper  ripening  of  tender  varieties 
snfih  as  Kuscats,  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  practical  form. 
Whtfre  vineries  have  been  erected,  especially  m  the  gardens 
of  the  more  wealthy,  for  the  oliject  of  ripening  Grapes  early 
in  spring,  many  of  them  have  been  supftlied  with  hot-air 
chambers  underneath  the  borders;  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such 
an  advantage  ought,  aU  other  things  bSng  equal,  to  out- 
distance those  who  have  still  to  struggle  against  cold  and 
ungenial  borders.  It  is  admitted  by  ^  or  nearly  all,  gar- 
deners, who  have  to  produce  early  Grapes  from  Vines  the 
roots  of  whidi  are  in  borders  outside  the  vinery,  that  it  is 
a  desideratum  to  warm  the  border  by  some  means,  so  as  to 
ow&Niomie,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  great  discrepancy 
i^di  exiBts  between  the  temperatures  of  the  mediums  in 
wbicb  the  roots  and  leaves  have  to  play  their  respective 
puts.  It  ia  easy  to  say  that  where  the  advantage  of 
Dotfeom  heat  from  hot-air  chambers  directiy  underneath  the 
border  is  not  exgoyed,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  have  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  roots  in  an  inside  border.  But  this,  even 
admitting  its  correctness,  does  not  meet  the  case  of  many 
who  are  compelled  from  drcumstanoes  to  cut  their  earliest 
Gzapes  from  Vines  in  the  Pine-stove,  or  in  company  with 
something  else  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  having 
even  ihe  smallest  extent  of  border  inside.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  if  the  border  be  made  both  inside  and 
outside,  and  the  Vines  planted  inside,  three-fourths  of  the 
roots  find  tiieir  way  into  the  outside  border.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  my  experience,  and  on  this  account  some  have 
questioned  tiie  trtdlity  of  an  inside  border  at  alL  To  coun^ 
teract  this  outward  tendency  of  the  roots,  I  have  in  some 
cases  built  up  the  arches  for  a  year  or  two,  and  so  compelled 
the  Vines  to  take  possession  of  the  inside  before  being 
admitted  to  the  outside;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend 
the  plan  to  those  who  have  to  force  early  without  the  advan- 
tage of  a  properly  heated  border.  Our  business  at  present 
is  with  Vmes,  the  roots  of  which  are  of  necessity  all  in 
outside  borders  with  no  means  of  applying  heat  to  the  soil 
from  beneath.  The  method  practised  in  the  msg'ority  of 
cases  is  to  cover  the  border  shortly  before  forcing  commences 
with  staJ>le-dung  and  leaves  in  a  hot  state.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  justly  questioned  whether  such  an  application,  after  the 
bocder  has  been  exposed  to  the  drenching  rains  and  chilling 
winds  of  autumn,  does  much  towards  the  end  in  view.  At 
all  events,  it  mav  be  questioned  whether  this  be  the  surest 
and  least  troublesome  way  of  supplying  warmth  to  the 
Ixxrder.  It  appears  after  aH  very  much  like  locking  the 
door  after  the  steed  is  stolen;  and  I  have  known  very  suc- 
oaaafbl  forcers  abandon  the  application  of  fermenting  ma- 
terial, and  in  its  stead  to  merely  cover  the  border  with  a 
terpauling  to  Uirow  off  iiie  raiiL 

One  thuig  in  connection  with  this  practice  must  appear 
vmj  evident  to  the  most  ineroerienoed — i.e.,  that  it  is 
deodedly  an  error  to  leave  the  Dordor  totally  and  entirely 
eaqfoeed  to  aU  weather  up,  perhaps,  to  Christmas,  and  then  to 
oorer  it  with  fiermentii^  ot  any  other  material  a  week  or  a 
fetnig^t  before  forcing  is  commenced.  Tet  this  is  no  un- 
ooauDon  practice.  The  |reQ-known  fkct  that  in  early  autumn 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  higher  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, ou^t  to  demonstrate  how  much  more  politic  it 
WDold  be  to  take  the  precaution  of  bj  some  means  prevent- 


ing the  radiation  of  that  natural  warmth,  whether  or  not 
fermenting  material  be  afterwards  applied.  Further,  it  even 
becomes  a  question  whether,  if  this  natural  earth  heat  were 
pr^erly  taken  care  of,  any  application  of  material  witii  the 
object  of  throwing  warmth  into  the  soil  be  at  all  necessary 
or  beneficial.    My  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  not. 

If  the  border  were  covered  early  in  autumn  with  a  foot  ha 
thickness  of  some  dry,  loose,  nonconducting  material — suck 
as  hay  or  straw,  and  over  all  a  thatching  of  8  or  9  inches  of 
good  wheat  straw,  so  as  to  entirely  ward  off  rain  and  prevent 
tiie  escape  of  the  heat,  I  am  warranted  from  my  own  ex-  * 
perience  in  saying  that  the  temperature  of  the  s(»l  at  mid- 
winter will  be  more  than  equal  to  that  secured  by  the  appli- 
cation <^  flianure  and  leaves  just  before  forctng  commences, 
and  a  deal  of  dirty  work  will  be  avoided.  In  the  winter  of 
1856 1  tested  a  border  which  had  been  thus  early  covered 
in  autumn,  and  found,  in  the  first  wee^  of  February,  that  a 
thermometer  plunged  into  the  middle  of  the  bord^  to  the 
depth  of  15  inches,  quickly  rose  from  40®  to  60®.  Now,  with- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  how  fax  heat  implied  from 
above  will  penetrate  into  a  mass  of  wet,  cold  solC  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  when  such  a  temperature  can  be  secured 
through  the  winter  by*  merely  taking  care  of  the  natural 
heat  of  autumn,  it  be  wortii  while  to  have  all  the  mess  and 
labour  of  a  hea^  of  fermenting  material.  Of  the  two  sys- 
tems I  think  tne  former  is  quite  efficient  in  securing  the 
end  in  view,  and  has  besides  many  other  points  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  question  of  how  to  induce  Vines  to  make  as  many 
roots  as  possible  in  the  inside  border,  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  to  those  who  have  to  ripen  Grapes — say  in 
April,  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  no  means  of  bottom 
heat  from  beneath.  That  Vines  start  mc^e  kindly  and 
mature  their  croi>s  both  better  and  more  rapidly  when  the 
roots  are  warm  and  comfortable,  is  a  £a«t  wh^  admits  of  no 
dispute.  It  is,  therefore,  of  vast  importanoe  that  all  the 
roots  from  them  should  be  under  the  same  roof,  secure  from 
wind  and  weather,  and  acted  on  by  the  same  temperature 
as  that  to  which  the  Vines  are  subject.  As  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  tendency  of  the  roots  is  to  go  outwards 
through  the  arches  into  the  outside  Ixirder,  and  every  pre- 
caution and  means  should  be  adopted  to  induce  them  to 
multiply  inside.  There  are  many  Vines  now  subjected  te 
early  forcing  that  have  not  at  first  had  their  roots  confined 
to  die  inside  border,  and  a  coaxing  system  is  tiie  only  one 
that  can  be  applied  to  their  case.  There  is  a  vinery  here 
which  was  planted  in  1860,  and  its  present  crop  will  be  the 
third  which  it  has  ripoied  in  ApriL  The  inside  border,  eves 
up  to  the  back  wall,  is  one  mass  of  active  rootlets  close  te 
the  surface  of  .the  soil,  while  the  Vines  have  all  along  had 
the  run  of  the  outside  border  as  wdL  There  is  no  bottom 
heat  from  any  appliance  whatever,  either  outside  or  from 
beneath  the  border.  I  attribute  the  abuxnlance  of  roots 
inside  to  the  annual  application  of  some  light  open  soil  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  boKlw  dose  to  the  roots,  and  over  all  a 
sufficient  d^th  of  hard  wood  leaves  to  keep  up  for  several 
months  a  nice  genial  warmth,  and  more  especially  to  the 
leaves  being  left  on  all  the  summer.  By  this  means  the  roots 
are  enticed  upwards  to  the  top  layer  of  soil,  and  the  leaves 
being  left  on  aU  the  summer  there  is  no  diance  of  the  roots 
being  checked,  as  might  otherwise  occur  if  the  leaves  were 
removed  ^hen  the  crop  was  cut.  To  this  plentiful  inside 
root-action  I  attribute  the  ease  with  which  the  Vines  are 
started.  In  itself  the  vinery  would  by  many  be  pronounced 
totally  unfitted  for  early  forcing,  it  being  very  flat  and  con- 
structed after  the  fashion  oi  the  olden  times  with  timbers 
fit  for  a  frigate.  Yet  the  Vines,  though  weak  owing  te 
their  having  been  early  forced  from  the  very  first  year  they 
were  planted,  always  show  plenty  of  fruit  that  colours  well, 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of  inside  roots 
more  than  to  anything  else.  I  know  of  nothing  that  wiH 
entice  roots  in  any  dnrection  required  more  quickly  than 
a  light,  rich,  open  top-dressing,  and  the  application  of  a  bed 
of  leaves  sufficientiy  deep  to  moderately  warm  the  dressing, 
and  I  would  recommend  the  plan  to  aB  who  are  desirous  of 
inducing  their  Vii^cs  to  make  more  roots  in  inside  borders. 

The  great  expense  which  has  been  incurred  in  some  cases 
in  chambering  below  Vine-borders,  and  warming  them  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes,  together  with  the  very  poor  resulte 
in  some  cases,  has  done  mudi  to  deter  many  from  heating 
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Tine-bordors.  NevertheleBB,th6s,<i7aiitAgeB  ofbottomLeat 
from  beneath  is  a  great  fact,  especiaUy  in  tlie  case  of  early 
fordng,  andin  tbe  proper  culf  ivation  of  aome  of  our  tenderesD 
and  best  aortH  of  Grapes.  It  is,  howeTer,  by  no  meaoa 
necessary  to  have  borders  eipensively  chambered  nnder- 
neath  to  heat  them  efficiently  iritb  hot-water  pipes.  It  is 
only  necesaaiy  to  tate  out  the  bottom  of  the  border  a  Uttle 
deeper  than  would  otherwise  bo  required  to  lay  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  then  honeycomb  them  with  briets.  This 
b  much  cheaper,  and  quite  as  efficient  aa  any  expensive 
chambering  lequirinK  to  be  all  atronzl;  paved  over  with  ex- 
pensive stone;  and  the  amount  of  firing  or  piping  needed 
to  keep  up  a  warmth  in  the  aoil  ia  aurpriaiugly  sraaU  either 
way.  Olid  is  all  saved  in  time  by  the  ease  with  which  the  Tines 
are  started,  oa  compared  with  those  to  which  auch  au  effi- 
cient mode  of  supplying  hottom  heat  has  not  been  applied. 

In  making  a  border  for  a  Muscat-house  here,  I  took  the 
advantage  of  a  pipe  which  ran  tiirough  the  border  to  another 
house,  and  connected  it  with  a  quantity  of  rough  rubble  in 
the  bottom  of  the  border.  The  result  ia,  that  the  Muscat 
Vines  ar«  started  with  surprising  ease,  even  at  midwinter, 
and  I  find  that  they  ripen  their  crops  in  nearly  the  same 
time  OS  Hamburghs,  to  which  no  bottom  heat  ia  applied. 
They,  moreover,  attain  to  a  pitch  of  amber  colour  which  I 
cannot  produce  in  houses  without  such  aid.     D.  Thomboh. 


EOSES  IN  THE   SrSUBBS  AND  THE  PAST 
WIKTEE. 

Eabdiness  of  constitution  and  power  to  withstand  in- 
clement weather  are,  undoubtedly,  among  the  essential 
properties  of  Eoses  for  general  cultivation;  but,  till  the 
post  winter,  there  has  been  little  opportunity  of  testing 
the  merits,  on  these  points,  of  the  varieties  intn>dnced  since 
I&61.  It  will,  however,  now  scarcely  be  denied  that  they 
have  undei^ne  a  satiaihctory  test,  and  that  Rosea  that 
have  passed  unscathed  through  the  atmospheric  trials  since 
Cbriatmos  may  be  considered  capable  of  enduring  the 
rigouia  of  our  ordinary  winters.    The  first  period  of  frost 

caught "ill  growth,  and  the  second 

Bgam  an  interval  of  moist  open 

weathe  »nd  the  branches  wet.    Any 

one  vrl  uch  more  deeply  jrost  pene- 

tmtea  i  1,  and  how  much  more  sus- 

oaptild  anches  are  than  dry,  will  be 

able  to  the  ordeal  the  new  comers 

have  pi  1  the  valuable  addition  they 

Aa  ft  md,  it  may  be  laid  down  as 

as  axic  of  186I-62-(;3  are  decidedly 

hardy — on.  opinion,  I  believe,  corroborated  by  that  of  Mr. 
John  Fraaer,  whoso  opportunities  and  authority  few  will 
dispute ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  has  been  remarked 
by  otbers  of  the  leading  nui'scrjmen.  It  may  happen  that 
&om  fortuitous  circumstances,  all  kinds  have  not  behaved 
alike  in  every  part  and  under  every  condition ;  but.  as  a 
general  principle,  recent  acquisitions  rival,  if  they  do  not 
Burpass,  older  kinds  in  vigour  and  endurance. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  remark  upon  the  varieties  that 
have  fallen  under  my  personal  experience  this  winter.  Of 
1861,  I  find  II.  P.'s  Colonel  Cambriels,  Terre  Noire,  Jean 
Bart,  General  Waabingtoa  (ia  apt  to  split),  B.  Catherine 
Guiliot,  H.  P.  Duo  de  Cazes,  are  all  hardy.  Dnc  de  Coiea 
is  the  best  of  these,  for  though  Madame  Fnrtodo  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  flower  of  the  year,  it  Is  an  unsatisfectory 
grower,  and  by  no  means  suttad  for  suburban  rosarians. 

1SG2  has  been  the  most  prolific  season  on  record  for  sterling 
Boses.  Mr.  Bivers  in  his  select  list  of  seventy-seven  of  the 
choicest  kinds,  enumerates  more  than  twenty  introductions 
of  the  above-named  year.  Among  them  are  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Franjois  Laohanne,  and  Madiuiie  Charles  Wood,  three  of 
the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation.  All  of  these  appear 
thoroughly  haidy.  The  smooth  Bonrbon-looking  wood  of 
Chariea  Lefebvre,  in  particular,  seems  impervions  to  frost. 
Louisa  Darzins,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Madame  Bon  tin, 
Madame  Clemence  Joigneani  (a  splendid  robust  kind), 
Maurice  Bemardin,  Sonveair  de  Comte  Cavour.  Triomphe 
de  Caen,  Vicomte  Vigier,  Henriatte  Dubois,  Prince  CamiUe 
de  Eohui,  John  Hopper,  NCtre  Dame  de  Fourvriires,  are 


likewise  -untouched.  Mor^chol  VoalUnt,  L'BbIouiiaant«.  and 
Turenne.  are,  perhaps,  a  shade  more  tender,  and  also  Monta 
Christo,  a  slender  grower — that  is,  the  shoots  are  more  ent 
down,  but  the  buds  appear  all  right. 

The  novelties  of  1663  must  be  chiefly  judged  by  the  be- 
havioor  of  the  dormant  buds  and  stools  from  France;  tlie 
comparatively  few  plants  in  the  ground  being  early-grafted 
plants  on  the  Manetti,  hurried  on  to  send  out  in  the  spring, 
and  which,  consequently,  rarely  thrive  in  the  first  season, 
though  afterwards  they  aucceed  welL  The  following  varie- 
ties appear  to  be  as  bordj  aa  aiw  kinds  grown,  and  are,  I 
suppose,  the  best  of  the  year.  H.  P.'s  Alfred  de  Bougemont, 
Baron  A,  de  Bothschild,  La  Baron  Bothachild,  Deiul  de 
Prince  Albert,  Madame  William  Paul,  Jean  Goqjon,  Lo 
Rhone,  President  Lincoln,  Sceur  des  Anges,  and  Vainqueur 
de  Goliath ;  most  of  these  kinds  are  dork  or  high  coloured, 
and  of  unusually  robust  and  vigorous  growth. 

I  have  bad  a  glimpse  of  the  " debutantes"  for  1864. 
B.  Bev.  Henry  Dombram,  I  have  already  seen  in  flower  at 
the  Lea  Bridge  Road  nurseries.  It  is  pretty,  bright,  and 
promising,  and,  I  should  say,  afrea  bloomer;  every riioot  out 
of  some  score  or  two  of  young  grafted  plants  displaying  a 
flower-bud.  Others  of  Uie  new  kinds  appear  likely  to  turn 
out  well,  and  Mr.  J.  Fraser's  clever  Eose  foreman  told  me 
they  never  bod  a  better  lot.  I  may  just  remark,  en  pcutant, 
that  these  nurseries  have  passed  entirely  into  the  bands  of 
Mr.  John  Fraaer,  nnder  whom  they  are  not  likely  to  be  con- 
ducted with  leas  spirit  than  heretofore.  Several  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  home  ground,  and  a  large  plot  has  been 
token  in  fi-om  "the  Forest"  aa  an  additional  outlying  nnrseir, 
chiefly,  I  believe,  for  purposes  of  eiperiment.  There  is  atSl 
time  to  put  in  Boees  if  done  at  once  and  with  due  precau- 
tions as  to  planting,  the  chief  of  which  are  to  place  the  roots 
carefully  in  well  pr^ared  soil,  with  some  fine  leaf  monld 
and  loam  immediately  in  contact  with  them,  and  a  good 
deep  mulching  of  warm  manure  above  to  encourage  imme- 
diate root-action,  not  forgetting  secure  staking  if  standards. 

I  bad  a  tevr  excellent  dwarifa  in  iirat-rate  order  from 
Ueasra.  W.  Wood  &.  Son  (Maresfield,  Sussex),  a  few  days 
ago,  so  that  X  conclude  the  supply  of  fine  plants  at  the  first- 
rate  nurseries,  though  late  in  the  season,  is  not  yet  exhausted, 
except  as  to  certain  kinds  sold  out  everywhere  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  t  mention  this,  aa  t  have  often  found 
that  Hoses  planted  when  just  on  the  move  have  taken 
better,  and  turned  out  mote  satisfectorily,  than  many  pub 
in  earlier.  Those,  however,  who  do  not  complete  their  re- 
movals before  the  middle  of  the  month  will  have  to  wait 
and  fiimish  or  replenish  their  Rose-beds  with  plants  out  of 
pots,  if  they  wish  for  success. — W.  D.  Pkiob,  HomertMi. 


ANHUAXS  rOB  BEDDING. 

In  answer  to  "  A  Loves  or  Flowtbs,"  whose  conunnni- 
cation  appeaj-ed  in  your  Nnmbcr  of  Febmsry  9th,  I  would 
state  that,  having  for  many  years  bedded-out  a  ruQier  large 
flower  garden  with  nothing  but  annuals,  before  I  hod  a 
greenhouae  or  any  means  of  wintering  bedding-out  plants, 
1  can  safely  recommend  the  following,  some  of  which  were 
named  in  your  answer  to  the  inquiry ; — 

Tropieolnm  Tom  Thumb  (scarlet  and  yellow).  Petnniaa, 
Ageratum,  Lobelia  spedoaa,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Aaters, 
Stocks,  Zinniaa,  Linum  kcrmesinum,  (Enothera  Drummondj 
nana,  Saponaria  (pink  and  white),  Mesembryanthemnm 
tricolor  (edging).  Perilla  nankinensis,  Amaraathua,  Cineraria 
maritima.  AH  these  are  better  sown  in  hotbeds  and  pricked- 
out  1  and  where  there  ia  an  opportunity,  Petnniaa,  Phlta 
Drummondi,  AmaronthnE  melancholicus  ruber,  and  LobeUa 
speciosa  ought  to  be  pricted-out  into  a  alight  hotbed  oovCTed 
with  4  or  5  inches  of  good  soO,  sufficiently  tenacious  to  take 
up  in  balls.  Such  annuals  aa  Calliopsis,  Hschscboltzia  cali- 
fomica,  Collinsio,  Kaulfussia,  Tenus's  Looking-glass,  and 
some  few  others,  though  very  ahowy  for  a  time,  do  not  laot 
long  enough.  Silena  pendula  may,  however,  be  grown  with 
advantage  by  sowing  it  early,  and  having  a  supply  of. 
Saponaria  ciQabrica  to  take  its  place  when  it  has  done 
blooming.  In  the  same  way  Virginian  Stock,  Collinsia, 
Nemopbila,  and  Alysaum  maritimum  can  be  planted  for 
early  olooming,  keeping  back  plonta  of  Aaters,  Petunias, 
Stocks,  Lobeli^,  or  other  late-flowering  ananala  to  be  trans- 
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THE  BOTAl  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 
FIEST  SFRDTG  SHOW.— Mabch  »m. 

TsB  Society  has  had  many  a  wet  and  cheerleeB  show-day. 
bnt  never  for  many  years  one  on  which  the  weather  was  ao 
wTet«hed  aa  on  this  occtuian.  In  the  early  morning  it  was 
dUBcnlt  to  say  whether  rain  or  snow  predominated,  but  as 
the  forenoon  advanced  a  iall  of  half-nielt«d  snow  took  place. 
and  oontinued  with  but  little  intermission  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Everywhere  there  woe  slush,  the  roads,  the  foot- 
paths were  covered  with  it,  and  even  in  the  large  conser- 
vatory it  was  there,  for  the  snow  sliding  off  the  lofty  arched 
roof  broke  the  glass  at  the  sides  and  fell  throngh.  Few  who 
could  stay  at  home  wonld  ventnre  out  on  snch  a  day,  and 
t^e  attendance  of  visitors  was  consequently  veiy  small,  a> 
foot  which  ia  more  to  be  regretted  because  the  display  was 
unnsually  good,  particnlat^  the  Hyacinths,  which  formed 
the  prindpa!  feature. 

As  the  Exhibition  building  is  now  being  rapidly  taken 
down  to  obtain  a  covered  space,  the  Etttrance-ball  and  the 
Council-room  were  temporaiily  fitted  up  tor  the  Show,  but 
owing  to  the  communication  with  the  adjoining  arcade  being 
open,  the  place  was  cold  and  draughty. 

Hyacinths  wera  even  finer  than  in  previous  years,  and 
those  which  Hessre.  Cutbosh  and  Mr.  William  Paul  ex- 
hibited in  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  kinds,  could  hardly 
be  Butpasscd.  Here  each  put  forth  his  best  flowers,  and  the 
lesult  wss,  that  each  received  a  first  prize. 

Measra.  Cutbush  had  of  Beds,  ICacanlay,  Princess  Clo- 


Idnd),  CharlesBickens.  Mimosa  (very  fine),  and  Bleu  AlmabK 
(a  n>lendid  spike).  Of  Whites,  Oigantea,  Qrandeur  h  Mer- 
veiUe,  Mont  Btanc,  Seraphine,  and  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  of  other  classes,  Haydn,  lilac  manve ;  Ida, 
yellow  1  and  General  Havelock,  a  splendid  black. 

Mr.  W.  PmJ  eihibited  of  Kods,  Howard,  Macaolaj,  Von 
Schiller,  and  Princess  Clothilde.  Of  Blues.  Argui,  Baron  Von 
Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  Grand  Lilas,  Mimosa.  Marie  (fine 
apike),  Feruck  Khan,  which  being  very  dark  might,  perl^ps, 
more  properly  be  cloBsad  as  a  black ;  and  King  of  Blues  (a 
new  and  beautiful  dark  bine).  Of  Whites,  Ur.  Paul's  col- 
lection contained  Snowball,  a  beautiful  kind  with  lai^e  and 
fine  bells ;  Mirandoline,  and  Queen  of  the  Netherlanib.  Of 
other  classes  there  were  Qeneral  Havelock,  Ida,  and  Duo 
de  MalakoQ-  (fawn). 

The  only  other  competitor  in  the  Xnrserymen's  Class  was 
Hi,  Treen,  of  Rugby,  who  received  a  third  prize,  and  whose 
flowers  were  tax  behind  the  two  splendid  coUections  just 
Inferred  to. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Messrs.  Cntbnsh  and  Ur.  W. 
Paul  contributed  finely-grown  collections,  each  consisting  of 
about  a  hundred  pots  of  the  best  varietiea,  and  for  whidi 
they  respectively  received  extra  first  and  second  prizes. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  twelve  Hyacinths  of  six  kinds, 
Mr.  Toung,  gardener  to  B.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate,  had 
some  very  fine  flowers,  tho  kinds  shown  being  Von  Schiller, 
Howard,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mont  Blanc  Orandeur  k 
Merveille,  and  Charles  Dickens  (large  and  fine  spike).  Mr. 
A.  Carr,  gardener  to  B.  Noakee,  Esq.,  Highgate,  was 
second ;  and  Mr.  G.  Tsylor,  gardener  to  C.  Eanbnry,  Esq., 
East  Bamet,  third. 

In  the  next  Class,  3,  for  six  kinds,  Messrs.  Cntbnsh  were 
first  with  Princess  Clothilda  (very  close  spike),  Von  Schiilcr, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Grandeur  i  Merveille,  General  Have- 
lock, and  Ida,  all  of  which  were  fine  ezamplee.  Mr.  Toung 
oame  in  second  with  Grand  Lila^  Argus,  SMfaterre,  Madame 
Taa  der  Hoop,  General  Havelock,  and  Ida.    Hi.  W.  Paul, 
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kinds  of  1863  and  1864. 
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black;  Henrietta  Jtlizaoem,  oeucate  pole  lilac,  new  and 
very  attractive  in  colour  j  Queen  of  Denmark,  bright  rose 
shaded  to  crimson  in  the  centre  of  the  segment ;  and  Die 
Jung  Fran,  white,  with  large  bells.  From  Mr.  W,  Paul  came 
King  of  Blaea,  a  splendid  dark  blue,  producing  a  very  fina 
spikoj  Lord  PolmecHton,  clear  blue  with  a  white  eye.  and 
of  first-rate  merit ;  Emma  Livry,  and  L'Or  d'Australie.  both 
yellow ;  Alba  Nova,  white ;  and  teonidas,  a  bright  blue,  the 
outside  of  the  tube  approaching  to  cobalt.  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sugilen  received  the  third  prize  for  King  of  Blues; 
Lady  Morgan,  crimson ;  Queen  of  Beauty,  white;  Dr.  Lind- 
ley.  mauve;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  white  flushed  with  pinkj 
and  Flag  of  Truce,  striped  rosy  crimson. 

Trups  made  a  good  display,  but  the  competition  wan 
chiefly  confined  to  Moaara.  Cutbush  and  Paul,  both  of 
whom  eihibited  splendid  examples  of  these  highly-decora- 
tive  spring  flowers.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  who  took  the  first 
prize  in  the  Nurseryman's  Class  for  twelve  pots  of  six: 
kinds,  had  Fabiola,  Vermilion  BriUant,  Due  d'Arembajt, 
Keizerkroon,  Cramoisie  Eojale,  and  Florida ;  while  Mr.  W. 
Paul,  who  was  second,  hiul  White  and  Yellow  Pottebakker, 
Vermilion  BriUant,  Keizerkroon,  Colenr  Cardinal.  Proser- 
pine, and  Van  der  Neer.  Jtessrs.  Cutbush  and  Paul  had 
also  extra  prizes  in  the  Miscellaneous  Class  for  numerous 
and  fine  collections  of  the  same  flower.  Among  the  Ama- 
teurs the  best  oollection  came  from  Mr.  Toung,  Highgate; 
Mr.  Taylor  bein([  second,  and  Mr.  Carr  third. 

CaocuasB  were  also  shown  in  large  collections  by  Messrs. 
Catbueh  and  W.  Paul,  to  whom  first  and  second  prizes  were 
respectively  awarded.  Albion,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor.  Calypso,  Lina,  Prince  Albert,  Marie  d'Ecosse,  and 
Golden  Tellow,  were  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  In  the 
Amateurs'  Chiss  Mr.  Toung  had  the  first  prise. 

MiBCKLLiN  BOOB,— There  being  little,  and  in  some  cases 
no  competition  in  the  remaining  classes,  it  will  be  most 
convenient  to  inclnde  them  all  under  this  heading.  The 
only  exhibition  of  Amaryllis  waa  from  Mr.  Parker,  Tooting, 
who  had  Formosa.  Johnsonipsittocina,  and  Ackermanni  pul- 
oherrima.  which  were  very  brilliant.  Of  Epaorises,  though 
prizes  were  offered,  it  is  surprising  that  none  made  their 
appearance.  Of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  the  only  exhibitor  waa 
Mr.  Bartlott,  of  Hammersmith;  and  of  Chinese  Primulas, 
the  best  came  from  Mr.  T.  Todman,  gardener  to  E.  Hudson. 
Esq-,  Clapbam  Common,  and  Messra.  Dobson.  of  Isleworth. 
who  were  second.     In  Camellias,  Mr.   W.  Paul  had  first 

Size  for  a  fine  stand,  and  Mr.  Treen,  of  Kugby,  second. 
egg„.  an  extra  prize  for  pot 

Eoaes;  or  new  and  rare  planU. 

among  \  ly-grown  spewmen  ofthe 

curious  lie  Silver   Palm   of  Hew 

Grenade  lenium  rachirhizon,  Adi- 

antum  <  nd  Azaleas.      The  last- 

named  V  OTi  by  Mr.  Todman ;  and 

near  the  f  Narcissus  from  Messrs. 

Cutboih.  .  ,    „ 

By  far  lie  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Show,  however, 
waa  the  green-leaved  female  Aucuba,  loaded  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ita  orange-rod  fruits,  and  thus  realising  the  ex- 
pectations which  wera  formed  of  it  on  the  introduction  of  the 
male  plant  into  this  country.  It  came  from  Mr.  Standish. 
of  Ascot,  who  states  that  the  frolt  consists  of  one  hard 
globular  seed  covered  with  a  thin  akin.    When  the  mala 
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plant  becomes  plentiful  enough,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Aucuba  will  be  plant^  as  extensively  for  its  oma- 
m^tal  fruit  as  it  now  is  for  the  foliage.  Hr.  Standish  also 
contributed  a  curious  Azalea  from  Japan,  haying  the  petals 
cut  into  long  narrow  pink  strips. 


A  8PBING  Show !  alas !  what  a  day  for  it.  The  storm  that 
raged  in  the  Council-chamber  a  few  days  ago  was  nothing 
to  the  storm  that  raged  without  on  this  the  3ist  day  of  the 
new  campaign  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society ;  and,  if  an 
omen  of  the  future,  we  might  well  despair.  The  whole  of 
this  season,  so  fertile  in  changes  of  temperature  and  dis- 
appointed hopes  as  to  the  departure  of  wmter,  has  not  wit- 
nessed a  more  nnseaeonable  day  than  this  was ;  and  albeit 
l^e  arrangements  were  excellent,  displaying  far  more  con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public 
than  on  any  previous  time  since  the  revival  of  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society,  yet  never  did  one  feel  less  inclined  to 
look  at  flowers  than  in  the  cold  wintry  day  that  marked  the 
Hyacinth  Show ; — ^to  the  Society,  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
eidiibitors  it  was  a  loss :  to  the  Society,  because  of  the  fhnds ; 
to  the  public,  as  they  missed  thereby  a  g^eat  treat ;  and  to 
the  exhibitors,  who,  of  course,  hope  to  see  their  flowers 
admired  and  criticised. 

Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  take  a  few  rough 
notes  with  a  florist's  eye  of  the  principal  objects  of  merit. 
"With  regard  to  Hyacinths,  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever 
exhibited  so  fine,  the  principal  points  of  interest  being 
undoubtedly  the  various  collections  of  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Paul;  the  former  regaining  the  ground  he  lost  last  year, 
and  coming  off  first  in  every  encounter.  More  splendid 
flowers  could  not  be;  while  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Faul  to 
say  that  he  was  not  much  behind,  and  in  eighteens  was 
considered  by  the  Judges  as  equal  to  lus  competitor. 

The  class  for  New  Hyacinths  naturally  attracted  one's 
chief  attention ;  and  here  some  really  meritorious  flowers 
were  staged,  I  may  mention,  as  amongst  the  best  there, 
Bohert  Fortime,  a  flue  flower  of  great  dis&Lctness  of  colour; 
it  was  of  a  delicate  mauve,  with  dark  stripes  of  the  same 
colour;  the  bells  were  small,  but  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  the  truss  remarkably  fine:  altogether  it  was  a  very 
excellent  flower.  Schtoarxwdld,  a  dark  purple  flower,  promised 
well.  Henrietta  EUzaheihwas  curious,  a  flower  marked  not 
unlike  Striata  perfecta  Verbena,  light  lilac  witii  dark  stripe 
in  it.  Queen  ofVenma/rk  was  too  small,  and  J>ie  Jung  Frau . 
too  large,  having  some  of  those  large,  thick,  Mont  Blanc 
bdDs,  which,  I  do  not  think,  form  the  best  spike  of  Hyacinth. 
Josephine,  the  last  of  the  six,  not  the  least,  was  a  b^utifcd 
flower,  the  colour  an  intense  orange  scarlet,  and  the  spike 
good.    It  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  are  single  flowers. 

Amongst  Mr.  Paul's  six  Alba  Nova»  another  of  the  large- 
bell  class,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  a  lai^e  blue,  seemed 
to  be  the  most  promising.  In  looking  over  the  various 
stands  the  following  caught  my  eye  as  fulfilling  most  what 
one  looks  for  in  a  good  Hyacinth.  I  will  give  uiem  promis- 
cuously from  Mr.  Cutbush's  and  Mr.  W.  Paul's  stands : — La 
Dame  du  Lac,  Lina,  Macaulay,  Pelissier,  Beine  des  Jadnthes, 
Bobert  Steiger,  Solfaterre,  Von  Schiller,  Princess  Clothilde : 
these  were  Single  Beds.  Of  Whites  there  were  Gigantea> 
Grandeur  h  Merveille,  Madame  Van  der  Hoop,  Mirandoline, 
Tubafiora^  and  Mont  Blanc.  In  Single  Lilacs  L'XTnique  and 
Haydn  were  both  good :  while  in  Blues,  Atsvlb,  Baron  Von 
Tuyll,  Grand  Lilas,  Charles  Dickens,  and  l\£irie  were  excel- 
lent. In  that  intense  dark  shade  of  purple  which  is  venr 
nearly  black  General  Havelock  is  undoubtedly  Al;  wlme 
Von  Humboldt  with  its  white  ^e  is  distinct  and  good.  In 
Single  Yellows  Due  de  Malakoff  and  Ida  were  the  best  and 
most  generally  shown. 

I  almost  wonder  that^  there  are  not  more  growers  of  the 
earljr  Tulips.  As  decorative  plants  they  are  most  effective ; 
and  it  was  only  this  day  that  m  the  wonderftiDy  g&j  conser- 
vatory of  Lord  Leconneld's,  at  Petworth  House,  I  noticed 
how  gay  they  looked.  There  are  some '  exquisite  colours 
amongst  them,  although  their  shape  is  not  up  to  the  true 
florists'  modeL  Amongst  tl^e  best  in  Mr.  Cutbush's  veiy  fine 
collection  were  Bruid  van  Haarlem,  Colour  Cardinal,  Due 
d*  Aromberg,  Marquis  de  Wessenrode,  Pottebakker  (white), 
Proserpine,  Fabiola,  Florida,  Keizerkroon,  Eoee  Luisante, 
and  Boi  Pepin.     Messrs.  Paul  ^  Son  quite  charmed  i^e 


few  visitors  there  with  half  a  dozen  nice  plants  of  the  dear 
queen  of  flowers,  well  bloomed  and,  for  the  time  of  the 
year,  excellent.  They  were — Aima  Alexieff,  Triomphe  de 
Paris,  Madame  VUlermoz,  Marquise  de  Foucauld,  L'Enfent 
Trouv^,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  In  cut  blooms  of  Camellias 
there  were  only  two  stands.  In  Mr.  W.  Paul's  I  noticed 
JjEL  Beine,  fine;  Princess  Baociodii,  dark  red;  and  Jubilee, 
pink.  As  I  know  you  have  fuller  notes  of  other  matters  I 
shall  not  add  any  fturther  remarks. — ^D.,  Deal. 


Floral  Commttteb,  March  9. — ^The  first  Meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  on  this  day  in  l^e  Council-room  at  South 
Kensington,  and,  it  being  a  special  Hyaxunth  Exhibition,  a 
Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  plants  sent 
for  examination. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch  came  Gymnogramma  sp.  ChiH,  a 
very  handsome  erect-gfrowing  Fern,  with  long,  broad,  findy* 
pinnate  foliage,  not  imlike  an  Adiantnm — ^first-class  cer- 
tificate ;  Asplenium  palmatum  cristatum;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  Scolopendrium  monstrosities,  and  which, 
when  seen  in  better  condition,  will  doubtless  receive  some 
notice ;  and  Lycoplesium  pubiflorum,  a  hardy  wall  chmber, 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  three  last  winters.  It  pro- 
duces dark  purplish  bell-shaped  flowers,  scattered  orer  the 
branches,  which  bear  but  little  foUage.  This  will  be  found 
a  useAil  plant  at  this  early  season  of  the  year.  It  received 
a  second-class  certiflcate.  The  same  firm  sent  Azalea  SteQa^ 
a  very  finely-formed,  promising  variety,  with  bright  orange 
red  flowers,  the  upper  petal  spotted  on  a  purplish  ground; 
but  there  were  not  sufficient  flowers  open  to  justify  an 
award,  which  it  will  doubtless  receive  if  shown  again  in 
better  condition.  Also  Bhododendron  sp.  nova,  Moulmein, 
producing  large,  white,  loose,  rough  flowers,  a  plant  of  dwarf 
habit  and  useful  for  decorative  purposes — commended;  and 
a  seedling  Dendrobium,  one  of  Mr.  Dominy's  raising,  inferior 
to  nobile  and  moniliforme,  which  it  somewhat  resembled. 

From  Mr.  Bull  came  C^ymnogramma  plumaria  (?) ;  Lomaxia 
cycadiflo^  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lee,  1861,  a  handsome 
tree  Fern,  known  also  as  L.  gigantea;  Chameranthemum 
reticulatum,  a  dwarf  fine-foliaged  phuit ;  Lastrea  erythro- 
sora,  which  received  a  second-claas  certificate  in  1863,  and 
whidi  much  resembles  L.  opaca,  but  is  distinct,  from  the 
bright  red  sori;  Aspidium  pinnatum,  better  known  tm 
Jjastrea  patens ;  and  Fandanus  Aircatus. 

Mr.  Short,  Clewer  Park,  sent  a  small  branch  of  Pycnosta- 
chys  urticifolia^  bearing  terminal  heads  of  dark  blue  fiowers. 
If  the  habit  of  the  plant  were  suitable  for  bedding  purposes 
it  might  be  useftd. 

From  Mr.  Todman  came  Azalea  Lord  Derby,  fiowers  bright 
rose,  deeply  spotted  on  the  shaded  upper  petal ;  not  equal 
to  many  varieties  of  its  class,  still,  as  a  decorative  plant, 
very  useful — ^it  received  a  label  of  commendation;  also. 
Azalea  rosea  plena,  and  a  white  variety. 

Among  the  new  Hyadnths  the  Committee  selected  four 
as  worthy  of  special  notice  as  distinct  and  go^: — ^From 
Messrs.  Cutbus^  Bobert  Fortune,  a  very  conspicuous  flower, 
fine  large  spike,  with  pale  lilac-striped  bells  on  a  whitish 
ground — first-dass  certificate ;  Josephine,  very  bright  ver- 
milion, perhaps  the  brightest  of  its  class,  medium  spike, 
very  showy — second-class  certificate ;  Henrietta  Elizabeth, 
a  pale  silvery  lilac,  novel  in  colour,  medium  spike,  very  dis- 
tinct— second-class  certificate ;  and  from  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  Lord 
Pahnerston,  a  light  blue,  with  white  centre,  after  the  style 
of  Ar^us,  large  roike,  exhibited  last  season  among  the 
novelties,  and  much  admired — ^first-dass  certificate. 

"Mr.  Standish,  Ascot,  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  the  green- 
foliaged  Aucuba,  introduced  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Fortune,  a 
femide  plant,  thiddy  studded  with  bright  scariet  berries 
the  size  of  sloes.  This  was  considered  the  greatest  novel^ 
of  the  day.  It  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  present 
hardy  shrubs,  and  will  be  found,  bdng  perfectly  hair^y,  an 
indispensable  plant  for  winter  decoration.  In  addition  to 
the  flrst-chiss  certificate  awarded,  to  stamp  its  exoeUenoe 
and  value,  the  Committee  have  recommended  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  Coundl  as  a  plant  worthy  of  the  Sodeiy's  Medal. 
Mr.  Standish  also  exhibited  a  rery  singular  specimen  of  an 
Azalea  from  Japan,  with  long  strap-cAiaped  pale  rose  petalcf, 
which  seemed  to  be  entwined  among  the  narrow  fblia^. 
This  was  a  botanical  curiosky;  and,  when  comi>ared  with 
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tlie  modem  florist's  idea  ci  %  perfect  wdl-formed  Azalea» 
mu  rerj  interesting. 

Mr.  Bobeon  sent  five  seedling  OinerazSas.  but  none  of 
tliem  in  advanoe  of  weU-lmown  ▼axieties. 


OECHABD-HOUSES. 


It  is  now  six  years  since  I  became  practically  acquainted 
with  orchard-houses,  though  well,  I  hope,  let  ii^to  the  secret 
of  cultivating  trees  in  pots  hj  a  frequent  perusal  of  "Mx, 
Bivers's  "Orohard-House"  some  time  prior  to  becoming 
practically  acquainted  with  them.  I  never  doubted  that  fruit 
oould  be  grown  equaify  fine  in  pots  as  from  trees  planted 
out :  in  fact,  I  had  seen  trees  so  grown  long  ere  the  idea 
oocurred  to  Mr.  Bivers,  and  which  has  receiv^  so  praoti<^ 
a  solution  at  his  handis.  The  idea  of  growing  fruit  trees  in 
pots  is  not  new,  as  any  one  may  prove  by  a  perusal  of  Aber- 
crombie,  and  that  it  was  practised  by  the  gardening  com- 
munity long  after  his  time  I  have  not  the  least  doubt ;  but 
in  on^  one  instance  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  that 
system  followed^  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
earhr  fruit. 

lu.  Paxton  (now  Sir  Joseph)  in  the  "Horticultural 
Begister"  for  June,  1883,  gives  a  very  frill  description  of  a 
Cherry-house,  with  a  section  of  the  same,  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  trees  were  planted  out.  In  the  same  article  are 
directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Cherry  in  pots  and  tubs, 
and  thsLt  under  various  circumstances ;  so  that  the  idea  of 
growing  fruit  trees  in  pots  was  by  no  means  new  at  that 
time,  for  Sir  Joseph  speaks  or  writeuB  of  it  as  a  thing  accom- 
plished, and  not  pro^>ective]y. 

Ifr.  Bivers,  however,  was  the  first  to  ^row  fruit  trees  in 
pots  in  a  cool  house  without  any  artificial  heat.  He  was 
the  first  to  show  that  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  covering  our 
dimate  might  be  made  more  suitable  for  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  some  fruits,  which  without  it  were  a  precarious 
crop,  and  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  to  aU  concerned 
from  their  Mling.  He  was  the  first  to  promulgate  a  prac- 
tical code  of  regulations  by  which  miniature  fruit  trees  were 
to  be  formed  and  managed,  and,  I  believe,  first  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  perfection  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  in  one 
house  than  any  cultivator  before  him.  His  practical  views 
and  common-sense  writing  as  embodied  in  Ms  work,  "  The 
Orchard-House,"  have  obtained  for  him  many  adherents  to 
his  system,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  either  a  work  on 
gardening  that  has  reached  so  many  editions  in  so  short  a 
ume  since  the  appearance  of  AbercroDfibie's  "  Every  Man  His 
Own  Gardener,"  or  a  system  that  was  ever  more  generally 
adopted  than  his  of  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots,  in  houses 
with  little  wood  and  large  panes  of  glass. 

The  system,  as  a  system,  is  in  every  way  sound,  because 
based  on  the  strictest  regard  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  It  is  a 
well-directed  effort  at  assisting  her,  providing  means  to 
enable  us  to  contend  against  uie  vicissitudes  of  a  cold 
dixnate,  and  enabling  us  te  bring  te  perfection  some  fruita 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  ei^joyed  in  anything  like 
proftusion. 

Of  aQ  Bulijects  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  horti- 
culturists, none  have  shown  or  brought  out  greater  literary 
abilily;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  there  has  been  too  little  of 
the  simple  desire  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
I  do  not  say  that  men  who  had  no  experience  in  growing 
trees  in  pots  in  orchard-houses  have  no  right  te  offer  an 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  lor  those  with  eyes,  and  who  travel 
about  from  place  to  pliaoe,  and  there  see  the  practical  work- 
ing and  results  of  tiie  system,  are  frilly  entitled  te  give  their 
impressions  equally  with  those  that  manage  them.  There 
are  some,  however,  that  conceive  a  notion  that  a  practice 
newly  introduced  is  wrong,  and  they  go  about  with  a  desire 
to  find  experience  in  harmony  with  their  notion,  more  than 
to  ascertain  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  system. 

Kow,*  I  have  done  a  little  in  one  of  these  ways  mysel£  1 
shall  not  say  which,  but  leave  that  te  the  reader.  I  have 
a  house  some  50  feet  long,  and  14  feet  wide,  and  span- 
loofed.  In  the  centre  is  a  bed  about  3  feet  wide  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  a  bed  or  border  aU  round  the  inside 
of  the  house  a  yard  wide.  One  side  is  occupied  by  Plums  and 
Cherries,  the  other  with  Pears,  and  at  one  end  are  a  Fig  and 
four  Aprioota.  A  pathway  2i  feet  .wide  runs  round  the 
house.   Hie  patii  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  borders  are 


upheld  l^  fla^fstanee  set  on  edge.  The  sides  of  the  house 
are  boarded  with  half-indi  deals  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  and 
then  comes  the  glass  roof.  The  second  board  from  the 
glass  opens  by  the  means  of  hinges.  The  roof  is  formed  of 
lights,  which  we  had  by  us,  so  that  there  is  a  departure  from 
the  originaL  These  lights,  however,  formed  part  of  a  house 
in  whidi  Peaches  had  been  grown,  and  G^pes,  too;  so  that 
it  was  reasonable  te  conclude,  that  what  had  answered  fi>r 
the  growth  of  a  certain  thing  would  do  so  again  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  may  be  as  weU  te  state  that  the 
house  was  heated  firom  which  the  lights  were  taken.  We 
put  up  the  house  thus  for  about  £13  7«.,  and  the  trees  were 
had  from  various  parties,  for  we  experienced  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them.  The  trees  cost  JB12  lOs,  They  were  in  pots 
or  potted,  and  were  purchased  in  October. 

We  now  come  to  the  management.  In  every  particular 
the  directions  given  in  Mr.  Bivers*s  "  Orchard-House  **  were 
followed,  and  the  trees  managed  by  my  own  hand.  There 
was  no  fruit,  except  some  Pears,  and  these  were  moderate 
firuit,  and  some  Clherries.  The  trees  being  potted  was  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  failure.  There  was  a  fair  amount  oc 
work  with  them,  but  no  more  than  in  any  other  house  with 
phmts  in'  pote  in  it;  and  as  for  insects,  I  do  not  know 
that  ihere  was  any  more  trouble  with  them  than  with  plants 
in  general.  The  trees  were  duly  tep-dressed  in  autumn* 
and  put  to  rest,  and  the  house  crammed  with  Endive,  which 
was  very  usefril  in  the  February  following.  During  the 
summer  some  Strawberries  had  been  prepared  in  pote,  and 
these,  put  on  a  shelf,  afforded  some  fine  fruit  in  the  following 
season.  The  trees  were  attended  te  as  directed,  and  in  spring 
we  had  a  desperate  attack  of  brown  aphis.  Smoking  the 
house  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  smoke  could  not  be  kept  in,  as 
the  boards  had  shrunk  so  much  with  the  d^  weather,  and 
as  a  last  resource  Gishurst  compound  was  used.  This  killed 
the  insecte,  and  the  bloom  of  some  trees  also,  so  that  we 
had  little  fruit  again,  and  the  Peaches  were  as  mealy  as  a 
stewing  Pear  in  January.  The  Plums,  however,  were  deli- 
cious. In  autumn  the  aphis  again  attacked  the  trees,  but  a 
coating  of  Gishurst  compound  settled  it.  The  wood,  how- 
ever, was  not  ripe,  and  it  was  plain  our  notion  of  an  orchard- 
house  was  a  fiEiilure. 

After  all  we  did  not  give  in.  We  have  enough  smoke  here  to 
turn  a  white  man  black,  and  to  remedy  this  evU  some  netting 
was  procured  and  put  over  the  ventilating  openings.  Hopes 
again  all  disappointed ;  but,  not  to  be  beaten,  another  move 
was  tried — that  was  to  plant  the  trees  out.  This,  like  many 
others,  was  a  retrograde  step.  The  wood  ripened  all  the 
worse,  and  the  fruit  (and  it  was  meagre),  was  as  late  as  we 
might  expect  it  from  walls  in  a  dull  inclement  season.  FVom 
that  time  to  this  things  have  become  worse,  and  it  now 
seems  a  struggle  between  animal  and  vegetable  existence  ; 
for  the  trees  are  no  sooner  dear  of  insects  than  they  swarm 
with  the  pest  again.  The  cause  of  failure  must  be  due  to 
two  things — ^viz.,  the  house  or  the  management.  The  house 
was  made  according  to  the  oric^inator's  directions,  except  the 
roo^  which  was  formed  of  lights  no  darker  than  in  houses 
of  ten  years'  standing  in  general.  The^  afforded  sufficient 
light  for  the  perfecting  of  Peaches  and  Vmes  when  the  space 
enclosed  was  heated,  but  not  when  the  space  was  kept  cold. 

As  for  the  management,  it  was  such  as  the  fifth  edition  of 
Bivers's  "Orchard-House"  gave  directions  for,  and  these 
were  followed  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  Peaches 
and  Kectarines  could  not  be  grown  in  this  house  with  more 
certainty  of  a  crop  than  on  walls  without  the  protection  of  a 
glass  covering.  It  was  warm  enough  for  Plums,  but  not  for 
f^gs.  Peaches,  Kectarines,  or  Yines.  Our  situation  is  high 
and  exposed,  and  the  ground  slopes  from  the  sun.  The  soO 
is  a  very  strong  loam,  with  a  day  subsoU.  Our  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  47^.  It  is  evident  that  the  house  did 
not  raise  the  temperature  suffidently  te  produce  the  finut 
said  te  be  grown  by  the  aid  of  orchard-houses.  That  it  did 
increase  the  temperature  considerablv  I  am  aware,  and 
that  te  an  extent  of  several  degrees.  By  keeping  a  register 
of  l^e  highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  as  shown  by  ther- 
mometers in  the  house,  it  was  certain  that  the  temperature, 
on  an  average,  was  5**  higher  than  that  of  the  external  air; 
but  this  augmentetion  was  not  suffident  te  be  suitable  for 
the  grovrth  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  If  it  were  not  warm 
enough,  why  not  heat  it  f  That  would  make  a  forcing-houae 
of  i^  and  the  name  of  "  orchard-house'^  would  be  a  misnomer. 
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We  do  not  propose  heatmg  it,  but  to  keep  it  as  it  is.  I 
confess  to  having  proposed  a  trial  of  the  system  on  a  small 
scale,  with  a  view  to  test  its  merits  and  defidcts.  Not  an- 
swering expectations  I  put  myself  down  ha  against  the  sys- 
tem in  oold  localities,  but  not  against  it  where  the  Peach 
can  be  grown  on  walls,  the  Apricot  on  cottages,  and  Vines  on 
house  mils.  There,  I  say,  an  orchard-house  would  obviate 
mudi  of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  a  reg^ular  produce, 
and,  besides  being  a  pleasing  recreation,  would  yield  a  fair 
amount  of  profit;  but  in  <^d  localities  like  this,  if  you 
expect  Peaches,  Grapes,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines  from 
orchard-houses  these  must  be  heated,  or  nothing  short  of 
disappointment  will  attend  your  efforts  as  it  has  mine. 
Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears  can  be  grown  in  them  without 
artificial  heat,  and  in  that  '^sp^t  they  are  of  value  to 
occupiers  of  cold  wet  localities.  The  last  three  are  a  more 
certain  crop;  and  a  finer  and  higher-flavoured  produce  is 
secured  by  employing  a  glass  house  as  a  protection  than  by 
trusting  to  walls. 

Tufimig  from  the  sulject  as  it  affects  oneself,  I  will  state 
how  my  neighbours  have  fared  with  their  orchard-houses. 
Within  the  last  six  years  a  number  of  these  structures  have 
sprung  up  round  here,  and  all  have  had  more  or  less  of 
jBUCcess  and  failure.  By  one  and  all  it  is  said,  "  Orchard- 
bouses  are  humbug."  To  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines  we 
must  have  the  houses  heated.  Were  it  that  gardeners  did 
not  mind  telling  publicly  of  their  failures,  depend  upon  it 
we  should  soon  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  I  have 
invited  several  gurdeners  to  keep  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  fruit  gatiiered  from  the  orchard-houses  under  their  care; 
but  although  they  promised  to  do  so  the  returns  are  not 
forthcoming.  I  b^poke  returns  from  six  orchard-houses 
and  the  same  number  from  the  managers  of  Peach-houses, 
and  the  last  only  have  come  to  hand.  I  know  too  well  what 
human  nature  is,  and  I  could  tell  what  hindered  the  former 
giving  up  (for  I  have  reason  to  know  returns  were  made), 
l^eir  records,  and  what  made  the  others  so  prompt  in  doing 
BO.  In  all  the  houses  in  the  north  that  I  have  seen,  I  never 
yet  saw  a  crop  of  Peaches  or  Nectarines  where  the  house  was 
independent  of  a  wall  and  unheated.  At  one  place  there  were 
three  orchard-houses  side  by  side  on  the  ridge-and-forrow 

frinciple.  They  were  occupied  by  trees  in  pots,  and  the 
*ears  and  Plums  were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  I  understood 
a  good  crop  of  Cherries  had  been  gathered.  The  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  a  fsiilure ;  but  in  a  vineiy  dose  by  were 
some  Peach  trees  in  pots  carrying  on  an  average  three  dozen 
fruits  each,  some  of  which  measured  8  inches  round,  and 
these  trees  were  taken  at  random  from  the  orchai'd-houses 
aforenamed,  and  put  in  the  vinery  which  was  heated  in  the 
spring.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  proprietor  of  these  houses 
has  decided  on  heating  his  orchard-houses  ? 

Another  gardener  of  my  acquaintance  has  an  orchard- 
house  with  the  trees  in  pots.  He,  too,  obtained  a  plentiful 
crop  of  Pears,  Plums  (I  never  saw  finer).  Cherries,  and 
Apples ;  but  the  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  were  in- 
different. In  the  vinery  there  were  also  some  Nectarines 
in  pots  bearing  a  splendid  crop  of  fruit.  Who  could  be 
surprised  at  the  owner  heating  one  half  of  his  orchard-house 
for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  devoting  the  other  half  un- 
heated to  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Apples  ?  A  third 
failed  when  the  house  was  unheated;  but  planting  the 
trees  out  they  did  well,  especially  after  the  house  was  heated, 
but  not  so  well  that  the  proprietor  could  see  he  was  getting  a 
good  return  for  his  expenditure,  for  at  his  desire  the  house  was 
converted  into  a  vinery.  I  could  multiply  cases  of  this  kind 
but  will  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  sulject.  My  friend, 
a  baronet's  gardener,  had  a  fi^lass  case  erected  against  an 
ordinary  garden  wall,  the  fruii  trees  on  which  did  not  yield 
a  crop  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years.  He  tells  me  he 
had  a  splendid  crop  from  his  one  hundred  yards  of  covered 
wan,  and  that  without  artificial  heat.  Again :  another  had  a 
glass  case  put  up  against  a  Peach-wall,  and  the  result  was 
a  good  crop  of  fine  frait.  "What  do  you  term  a  good  crop?" 
**  Wen,  six  trees,  covering  a  space  100  feet  Ions  by  10,  gave 
eighty-eight  dozen."  No  heat  again  in  this  nouse,  and  a 
crop  of  miit  when  the  trees  were  uncovered  could  only  be 
depended  on  once  in  four  years.  A  third  showed  me  a  tree 
(Peach),  protected  by  a  glass  covering,  merely  some  old 
lights  patched  up,  and  on  it  I  countea  thirteen  dozen  of 
fruit,  but  these  were  not  all,  for  the  gardener  cut  me  short  l^ 


saying  there  were  twenlr^-one  dozen  upon  it.  It  covered  a 
space  of  24  feet  by  12.  On  the  remainder  of  the  waU  there 
was  a  very  fur  crop,  but  the  fruit  were  neither  so  fine  nor  so 
early  as  those  in  ike  glass  case.  I  need  not  saj  no  heat 
beyond  that  of  the  sun  was  exgoyed  by  this  tree,  and  there 
is  less  reason  to  say  the  whole  of  the  waU  is  to  be  covered 
with  glass.  More  instances  of  casing  waUs  with  glass  are  at 
hand,  in  which  Peaches  and  Nectarines  have  wi^  certainly 
been  obtained  without  any  artificial  heating.  In  orcharoU 
houses  aboift  here  these  two  last-named  fi^ts  are  a  pre- 
carious crop.  One  individual  has  had  such  a  house  three 
years,  and  ne  has  had  nothing  for  his  trouble,  because  he 
grows  nothing  but  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  they  win  not 
fruit  untn  the  house  is  heated :  therefore,  a  flue  is  to  be  put 
round  it.    I  think  I  may  now  sum  up. 

Orchard-houses  in  cold  wet  localities  are  useless,  and  do 
not  enable  us  to  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines  without  arti- 
ficial heat.  Glass-covered  walls  do ;  and  for  this  reason  I 
contend  that  a  covered  waH  is  far  preferable  to  an  unheated 
orchard-house  for  the  growth  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine. 
I,  therefore,  beg  to  differ  from  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Pearson : — 
"  The  time  will  soon  come  when  to  build  a  waU  uncovered 
with  glass  for  the  production  of  Peaches  win  be  considered 
an  absurdity.  I  have  always  recommended  orchard-houses 
to  be  bmlt  in  preference  to  covering  walls,"  &c.  What  is  the 
practical  use  of  an  ordiard-house  for  the  production  of 
Peaches  in  a  cold  district  ?  None  at  all,  unless  it  be  heated. 
Why  not  build  a  wan  and  cover  it  with  a  glass  case  ?  It 
affords  good  Peaches  in  cold  districts  without  having  to  be 
at  the  eroense  of  a  heating  apparatus,  and  an  annual 
increase  or  wear  and  tear  in  addition  to  the  first  cost.  It 
must  be  absurd  to  recommend  a  useless  article,  and  speak 
disparagingly  of  walls,  which  are  at  once  shelters  for  the 
remainder  of  the  garden,  and  only  needing  the  expense  of  a 
glass  covering  to  render  them  aU  that  is  required  for  the  pixv 
auction  of  Peaches.  What  would  our  gardens  be  without 
their  walls?  Put  up  glass  houses  instead  of  walls  as 
shelters  for  our  gardens !  Why  you  might  as  weU  send  for 
a  lump  of  ice  £om  the  Wenham  Lake  Company  and  see  if 
that  would  increase  the  temperature  of  your  sitting-room, 
as  expect  glass  houses  in  Uie  place  of  walls  to  shield  a 
garden  from  cutting  winds,  and  be  the  agents  in  formine 
warm  south  borders,  or  a  north  one,  in  which  to  retard 
certain  things  required  late.  A  writer  not  long  ago  made 
the  remark  in  a  contemporary  that  he  had  seen  Cabbages 
blown  out  of  a  garden  enclosed  by  ten-feet  walls  in  York- 
shire, and  to  remedy  this  he  recommended  glass  houses  in 
the  place  of  wans  to  shelter  gardens.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
this  gentleman  that,  if  walls  md  not  hinder  Cabbages  being 
blown  over  them,  his  glass  houses  would  stand  a  lik^y  chance 
of  being  taken  up  like  an  umbrella,  and  if  ho  happened  to  be 
upon  them  he  might  obtain  a  cheap  ride  into  an  adjoining 
coimty  ?  If  walls  are  no  protection,  I  am  sure  orchard-houses, 
unless  made  stronger  than  any  I  have  seen,  are  the  last 
things  in  the  world  to  think  of  for  affording  protection  to 
gardens.  Every  tub  has  enough  to  do  to  stand  on  its  own 
bottom,  and  the  less  orchard-houses  are  kept  from  intruding 
into  places  where  they  have  no  right  the  more  popular  are 
they  likely  to  become.  I  do  not  run  down  orchard-houses, 
they  are  very  good  in  their  place.  Fine,  large,  wen-fiavoured 
fruit  can  be  grown  in  them,  as  I  have  seen  and  tasted;  but 
they  are  utterly  valueless  in  cold  districts  for  producing 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  or  Apricots.  They  are  a  boon  in  thoae 
localities  when  heated,  and  of  great  service  unheated  for 
Plums,  Pears,  and  the  hardier  fruits.  G.  Abbey. 


PEEVENTING  THE  GOOSEBEERY 
CATEEPILLAIt. 

On  looking  through  your  Journals  of  the  last  year  I  find 
in  the  Number  for  Pebruaiy  17th  the  question.  Whether 
any  of  your  readers  know  the  effect  of  spent  tanner's  bark, 
or  any  other  mode,  of  preventing  Gooseberry  caterpillars  ? 

On  farther  reference  I  find  only  two  methods  suggested— 
viz.,  soot  and  white  heUeboro ;  but  I  think  if  any  of  your 
readers  would  try  the  experiment  of  sowing  Broad  Beans 
between  the  rows  of  Gooseberry  bu^es,  or  as  near  them  as 
convenient,  they  would  not  be  troubled  with  this  unwelcome 
visitor.     My  reason  for  thJTiirifig  so  is  as  fonows: — Some 


JOBBMAL  Off  UOETlGOLXe&B  ASU  OOriAOE  aABOBNlUt. 
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fow  jMa  ago  I  ooonaied  &  miaU  fatden,  acUoui'iig  crtlieiB, 
and  nottnad  that  whiu  n^  iieighbCHua'  bashes  wera  Krastly 
in&stad  with  the  catefpUlar,  mme  ware  ^eiftatl;  free.  I 
could  in  no  w»y  acoauiut  ftv  1Q7  eiainptKm,  but  thought 
possibly  it  might  axise  from  the  cIobb  pioiimi^  of  some 
Bioad  Be«iu;  snd  in  Uie  foUowii^  yaat  I  sowed  acme  more 
neM  the  same  ipot,  and  with  Binuhu'  resolta.  The  third 
yeax.  I,  and  those  of  my  naighbonra  who  adopted  Uie  pre- 
oaatioO)  w«ie  fiee,  whilst  otiien  saSered. 

I  have  no  Gcoosebeny  boshes  in  my  present  gatden,  so 
cumot  speak  of  leoent  azperienoe;  but  as  the  lamedy, 
whether  efileotivs  or  not,  is  wj  aimple,  I  oSbr  it  to  such  of 
your  leadara  as  msgr  mink  it  worth  the  trouble  of  trying.— 
Aiunm. 


LASGE  TINEEIES  TSBsns  SMALL  VINESIES. 
I AK  quite  of  Mr.  Thomson's  opinion  in  this  matter;  and, 
as  he  invites  the  opinion  of  others  on  the  snlgect,  I  rentare 
a  few  remazks,  bj^  will  give  the  principal  reosans  why  I 
otnuidB  Ibiw  struDtnTes  snparior  to  small  ones  for  the 
ooltinriaontu  theGzi^.  t*^  «;~.T(»^|j^  t;,^-n^:;:.  ,.F:jr<ii 
I  nMd  not  say  anything  abont  Hie  natoral  habita  or 
dinwta  of  the  Giape  Vina,  as  Mr.  Tbomaon  has  alieody 
olevly  shown  thA  in  itm  nntuzsl  state  it  does  not  grow  in  a 
close,  damp,  oonflned  atmoapheie,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  in 
an  e^ioaed  and  open  aspect,  with  plenty  of  dry  fresh  air 
floating  abont  it.  t  will  therefore  commence  with  esrly 
-rineries,  as,  in  a  general  way,  they  are  the  am^eat.  I  will 
divide  the  time  occupied  from  when  the  Vines  are  started 
until  the  Grapee  are  ripe  into  three  periods.  First,  then, 
I  will  take  the  period  from  stertiitK'  the  Vines  till  they  come 
into  bloom,  and  will  sa[^>cee  the  Vinea  aro  to  be  atsxted  in 
-Qie  end  (rf  October  or  early. part,  of  November.  Now,  for 
five  sucoeeaive  months,  commendng  with  November,  the 
amonnt  of  snn  we  get  in  England  is  not  much,  there  being 
(rften  many  days  together  without  any ;  the  oonsequence, 
Oien^ae,  ia  tbat  we  halve  to  depend  almoet  entirely  upon 
arlafidal  heat  for  keeping  up  the  proper  temperature  necea- 
sary  fiv  the  well-domg  of  the  VineB.  IJow,  all  gardeners 
who  have  had  to  pioduca  tarly  Qr^we  know  how  necesaaiy 
it  ia  that  aomething  like  a  nnifOTm  temperatm^  with  a 
moiBt  atmosphere  sh^d  be  maintainad  white  the  Vines  are 
in.  this  stage  of  formng ;  and  1  hold  that  these  necessBries 
oaiL  be  more  easily  maintained,  with  more  beneficial  eBocte, 
in.a  large  house  than  in  a  small  onei  and  to  illostnite  it  I 
will,  aa  &r  as  I  am  able,  endeavour  to  point  out  the  dis- 

adTaotagea  I  h^ve  finind  attending  a  smnll  house  for  early 

I  believe  the  principal  plea  for  anuU  hoosee  fbr  early 
Tineriee  is  tiut  mey  are  more  quickly  heated  than  a  large 
one.  Gn&ted  snoh  to  be  the  cose,  is  it  not  also  a  &ct  that 
thay  more  quickly  ooot.  just  as  hot  water  in  a  vessel  co 
tainiag  fire  gallons  will  cool  more  rapidly  than  it  would 
cms  oontnining  twenty  gallons,  because  the  bulk  is  ao  much 
■malkr  in  the  one  instance  than  in  the  other  F  So.theairin 
a  kmaa  holding  only  a  small  quantity  must  naturally  cool 
BKaeqoiGklTtlwBitwonldinahouselLaLdingfour  timaa  the 
amount,  sid  is  therefoe  more  Uahla  to  any  audden  changes 
in  the  ertemal  atinoBphar«^  and  moat  involve  almost  eon- 
ataat  atteotion,  and  constant  fixing,  to  keep  up  the  required 
taanporatare ;  and  this  extra  attention  required  ia  a  disr 
■dnotage  in  more  ways  than  one.  For  inalance :  it  involves 
mon  Ummr  by  the  peraon  who  has  to  attend  to  the  firing  of 
mdi  a  house,  aa  well  as  the  extra  anxiety  it  gives  the  gar- 
dour  himaelf,  when  he  knowa  how  any  sn&en  ohange  in 
the  oonne  <d  a  night  in  tlte  external  atmosphere  will  afCect 
1^  tampentnra  (^  the  houses  Take,  for  mstanoe,  one  of 
thoaa  duwigeaMe  ni^its  m'  fi«qa<Bil9  hare  in  the  months 
ef  Vovembar  or  Dec«nbar,  and  ani^KMe  the  psEBon  attending 
to  the  fires  should  leave  such  a  house  at  ten  or  eleven 
tf<dock  with  the  tenqKratuie  aH  tight,  and  the  fire  prppeily 
"banked"  np,  andperik^e  befine  morning  eitbex  the  out* 
nda  tenqMntfnrehaabUai  eevn«l  d^reea,  or  else  arough 
winding  lias,  and  aoarcely  anything  anecta  the  temperatnie 
of  ft  hooM  more  than  wind.  What  is  the  conseqoance  P 
Down  oomes  the  temperature  of  the  honaeBlsoi  and  when 
yon  eatK  tba  honse  in  the  mormng  the  evil  shows  itself  in 
Qia  ocatdensed  uwiBtaige  yon  aee  &lling  from  all  parts  of  the 
roof,  and  if  the  Vines  are  in  leaf  it  win  be  hnaging  abont 


and  dropping  uptta  them,  doing  mare  damaee  than  ia  often 
thought  of  at  the  time    Now,  who  con  be  blamed  for  this 
Btate  of  thingHl''     Certainly  we  cannot  blame  the  person 
who  attended  to  the  fire;  ft>r  young  gardeners  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  always  able  to  foretdl  at  night  what  the 
weather  wHl  be  next  morning. 
Another  and  in  my  opinou  a  great  disadvant^e  attend- 
g  small  bouaea   is   in  giving   air,   particularly  in  early 
rcing,  for,  as  I  before  stated,  we  have  to  depend  bo  much 
1  artificial  heat  in  the  absence  of  sun.     Now,  the  want  of 
\a  naturally  causes  the  external  atmoaphere  to  be  such  as 
to  require  great  care  in  admitting  air  into  a  houae  when 
forcing  ia  goin^  on ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of.  so 
much  arti&isl  heat  makes  it  necessary  that  &esh  air  should 
be  admitted,  and  that  nearly  constantly ;  and  I  maintain 
that  unleBB  the  means  of  ventilaldon  are  very  good  indeed  in 
a  small  bouse,  there  la  a  greater  likelihood  of  cold  draughts 
'ng  in  contact  with  Ute  Vines  than  there  ia  in  a  large 
e,  as  there  is  not  th»  space  below  the  Vines  ibr  the 
fresh  eh  to  drenlnte  and  mix  with  tie  obready  heated  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  Tines. 
These,  then,  are,  in  mv  opinion,  and  what  I  have  fbond  to 
i,  some  of  the  principal  disadvantages  attendant  on  small 
neries  for   early   ibrcing,  np   to  the  period  of  the  Vines 
nninK  in  flower. 

I  wiU  now  take  the  period  when  the  ^Tnea  are  in  flower 
and  setting  their  fruit.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  say 
much  on  UuB  point,  as  the  advantage  of  a  large  house  in 
this  instance  speaks  for  itself,  fbr  aJl  good  Qrnpa-growerB 
know  how  beneficial  a  nice  inrculation  of  warm,  d^,  and 
pure  fresh  air  is  to  the  setting  of  the  fiiiut,  and  they  most 
also  know  how  contraxy  are  the  efibcte  of  a  close,  damp,  con- 
fined atmoaphere,  or  cold  draughts  as  well,  while  Grapes  are 
in  bloom.  The  latter  are  likely  to  rust  the  fruit,  ajid  the 
other  to  prevent  the   fruit  setting  at  alL 

I  now  come  to  the  third  period — namsly,  when  the  Gn^oea 
have  arrived  at  maturity.  The  advantages  derived  from  a 
large  house  in  this  instance — vii.,  the  keeping  of  the  fruit 
after  it  is  ripe  will,  perhaps,  be  more  applicable  to  late  than 
early  Vines,  for  it  is  seldom  that  early  Qrapea  are  required 
to  hang  long  on  the  Vines,  the  demand  upon  them  ia 
generally  too  great  for  that ;  but  while  the  friut  ia  colouring 
there  is  a  great  advantage  in  havins  fresh  air  constantly 
circulating  about  them,  and  in  a  small  house  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  have  this  without  admitting  cutting  diangbta, 
which,  although  It  may  not  materially  atfect  the  Grapes  at 
that  time,  may  be  iiyurious  to  anything  else  that  a  gardener 
may  be  obliged  to  have  in  the  house  at  the  time.  Such 
then,  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  small  houses  for 
early  for"*"" 

The  ai  ned  by  larger 
houaea  f  "s«d,  may  b« 
Bununed  >  they  are  not 
so  liablt  !B  are,  c<»ae- 
quently  »  maintained 
when  n  ■■  .^d  stead; 
oirculati  '8  more  con- 
genial ti - confined,  and 

stagnant  atmosphere,  and  particularly  so  when  the  Vines 
are  in  bloom ;  and  thirdly,  when  the  finiit  has  arrived  at 
maturity  a  dner  and  clearer  atmosphere  can  be  depended 
upon  with  more  certainty  than  in  a  low  damp  house ;  and. 
this  ia  a  great  consideration  in  late  vineries  where  Grapes 
are  required  to  hong  fbr  several  months  after  they  nra  zipo, 
and  partioularlj  where,  as  is  very  often  the  caee,  the  house 
has  to  bo  drammed  flill  of  plants  of  \-arious  descriptions, 
which  are  not  only  feeding  on  the  pure  air  contained  in  the 
house,  but  are  conatantiy  giving  off  an  amount  of  moisture 
that  in  a  small  house  is  more  likely  to  sattle  upon  the 
Grapes  before  it  has  a  chance  of  being  carried  off  by  dtcn- 

There  i  rlj  vinoriua 

'  should  be  'S's  Sbam- 

borries  ai  e  prinoipftl 

places  usi  '  pi*^  "'»*' 

can  boast  irbarries — I 

often  wisl  'ho  has  had 

to  produt idt  il  IB  to 

:  get  them  to  set  in  dull  wesfliBr  when  in  the  most  iavonraWe 
:  po«iti<m.     m uch  more  so  is  it  the  case  when  he  has  only  an 
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early  vinery  to  use  for  the  puipoae,  and  that,  perhiq^s,  a 
smaJl  one.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  in  a  large  early 
vinery  Strawberries  wonld  always  set  their  frnit,  bat  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  a  bett^  chanoe  of  doing  so  than  in  a 
small  one. 

No  vinery,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  less  than  15  or  16  feet 
high  at  the  back,  the  aasie  in  width,  and  about  4  ieet  high 
in  front.  Of  oounie,  the  length  can  be  carried  to  anything, 
and  such  a  house  as  this  woim  be  all  the  better  if  it  sto^ 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  ground  level.  That  good  Grapes 
can,  and  have  been  gro¥m  in  small  houses,  no  one  can  deny ; 
but  the  question  is,  4Z7annot  better  be  grown  in  a  large  house 
with  more  certainty  of  success,  and  with  more  pleasure  than 
in  a  small  ?  For  how  much  more  pleasant  is  it  for  ladie^  or 
gentlemen  to  walk  through  a  fine,  lofby,  roomy  house  (par- 
ticularlv  in  these  days  of  wide-q>reading  fashion,  if  I  may 
use  such  a  term),  than  to  have  to  squeeze  their  way  along  a 
narrow  walk  through  a  house  some  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  as 
much  wide,  and,  perhaps,  the  w^^lk  sunk  a  foot  or  two  in 
the  ground. 

I  have  not  seen  the  old  conservatoi^  at  Ohiswick  since 
the  year  the  Vines  were  planted,  but  I  can  quite  imagine 
what  a  magnificent  sight  it  must  be  when  the  Grapes  are 
ripe,  for  few  sig^hts  in  gardening  are  more  satisfactory  to 
look  at  than  a  fine  house  of  Grapes.  All  honour,  then,  to 
Mr.  Thomson  for  the  idea,  whether  his  reply  to  Mr.  McEwen 
led  to  the  Vines  b«ing  planted  or  not. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  think  Vines  only 
would  be  benefited  by  being  grown  in  larger  structures,  but 
that  nearly  every  description  of  fruit-  and  plants  would  be 
the  better  for  it ;  and  as  to  the  expense  in  heating,  I  believe 
a  large  house,  where  a  high  and  uniform  temperature  has  to 
be  maintained,  can  be  heated  at  as  little  expense  as  a  small 
one,  because  when  once  a  large  body  of  air  is  heated,  it 
retfldns  the  heat  longer  than  a  small  body.  But  I  find  I  have 
run  on  to  a  farthexf^eneth  than  I  intended  when  I  com- 
menced, and  will  finish  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  sub- 
ject will  be  discussed  by  those  who  are  more  capable  of 
doing  so  than  myself,  and  that  gardeners  of  long  experience 
in  Grape-growing  will  state  their  views.— J.  H.  Mason, 
Stourton  Castle  Oardens, 


THE  NEED  FOE  A  WHITE  BEDDK^G 

CALCEOLAEIA. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  the  sul^ect  of  bedding  Calceolarias  taken 
up  by  your  correspondents  in  the  sister  isle  as  well  as  by 
others  in  England ;  and  in  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  most 
of  the  ordinary  varieties,  I  beg  to  correct  what  might  appear 
asserting  too  much — that  my  article  on  the  Calceolaria  was 
written  before  the  severe  frost  we  had  in  the  second  week  in 
January,  so  that  the  allusion  to  quantities  of  old  plants 
withstanding  the  winter  referred  to  those  of  the  former 
year;  and  I  may  say  the  frost  we  had  at  the  time  mentioned 
being  unaccompanied  by  snow,  and  so  rapidly  succeeding  a 
long  period  of  mild  weather,  when  the  plants  were  in  a 
growing  condition,  proved  too  much  for  the  old  plants,  which 
were  entirely  killed.  This,  however,  was  not  of  any  conse- 
quence, as  they  had  outgrown  their  proper  proportion  for  the 
place  they  were  in ;  but  I  also  found  that  a  batch  of  about 
four  thousand  plants  of  C.  Aurea  floribunda  that  were  in  a 
cold  pit  with  no  other  covering  but  single  lights,  were  much 
iigured.  They  had  grown  a  good  deal  since  they  were  put 
in  as  cuttings,  each  plant,  or  nearly  so,  being  knotted  with 
flowers.  Some  other  kinds  that  were  near  them  had  a 
wooden  shutter  placed  over  the  lights,  and  took  not  the 
least  harm,  excepting  C.  amplexicaulis  which  is  a  little  hurt ; 
and  a  very  little  precaution,  as  a  couple  of  mats  thick»  or 
such-like  covering,  would  have  saved  the  kind  above-men- 
tioned, which,  as  it  is,  is  not  seriously  ii^nred,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  killed,  i     .  . 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  call  attention  to  thehardi* 
ness  of  the  plants  nor  yet  to  the  &ctx>f  its  now  «nd  :tlieB 
failing  to  supply  us  with  flowers  in  the  autmnn  mcHitiis,  which 
evil  I  fear  arises  fr^m  causes  over  which  we  Uave  no  con* 
trol ;  but  what  I  want  to  draw  the  att«&tion  of  your  readers 
to,  IB  the  want  of  a  good  white  variety.  Yes^  a  good  vkits 
Calceolaria.  Yellows  and  dark  colours  we  have  in  ^nndanoe, 
and  very  good  many  of  them  are ;  but  I  want  to  see  a  good 


widte  kind.  More  than  once  dnxin^  the  last  twenty  years 
this  has  been  promised,  and  some  eight  or  more  years  ago 
one  was  introduced,  but  its  habit  was  bad,  and  it  fell  into 
disreputeb  What  I  wani  is  one  having  the  habit  and  prc^Vise- 
flowering  qaalities  oi  C.  Aurea  florwnnda,  but  with  clear 
white  flowers.  €k>od  white  flowers  are  fiur  from  plentifal ; 
perhaps  the  best  pure  white  we  have  as  a  bedder  is  the 
Double  Pyrethrum.  Petunias  ajre  rarely  or  never  white ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  Geraniums,  lliey  also  fldl  short  <^ 
what  I  want.  Either  the  petals  have  a  fliint  trace  of  flesh 
colour  in  them,  or  the  stamens  are  another  colour,  or  some- 
thing else  detracts  fr^m  their  merits.  Verbenas  have  the 
same  fault,  and  I  never  yet  saw  a  Dahlia  or  a  Bose  that 
could  be  compared  to  the  Camellia  for  purity  in  whiteness ; 
but  I  am  fax  from  detracting  from  the  merits  of  these  valu- 
able flowers.  What  I  want  florists  and  hybridisers  to  turn 
their  attention  to  is  colour  not  hitherto  obtained  in  the 
plants  in  question;  and  if  we  could  get  a  good  white 
added  to  the  other  colours  which  we  have  in  the  Calceolaria, 
we  would  possess  a  gem  which  would  place  many  who  have 
not  the  means  of  wintering  delicate  plants  in  a  position  to 
enridi  their  gardens  in  a  way  they  are  not  able  to  do  at 
present.  By  degrees  I  trust  this  w^  be  done,  and  whether 
it  be  so  by  gradually  coaxing  the  now  golden  yellow  kinds 
to  fade  into  primrose  or  canary  colour  previous  to  becoming 
white,  or  whether  the  change  be  effected  all  at  once,  it  is 
needless  to  say  the  plant  will  be  acceptable  in  any  way.— 

J.  BOBSON. 


AN  AMATEURS  HOT-WATEB  APPAEATUS. 

I  STILL  observe  from  time  to  time  inquiries  as  to  heating 
small  structures,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  your  space  with  the  results  of  my 
experience. 

Although  only  an  amateur,  my  plants  have  been  one  of 
my  chief  amusements  for  more  than  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  had  to  deal  with  numberless  methods  of 
heating ;  and  as  I  hold  with  the  saying  that  "  If  you  want  a 
thing  well  done  you  should  do  it  yourself,"  I  always  made  it 
a  rule  to  understand  the  work  from  the  beginning ;  and  often 
have  I  been  obliged  on  a  winter's  night,  or  rather  morning, 
when  returning  from  a  party,  to  run  down  to  my  greenhouse 
to  look  after  the  fire.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am 
anxious  to  enable  others  to  participate  in  the  advan^iges  of 
my  present  arrangement,  as  I  have  never  found  any  system 
so  generally  efficient  in  its  working.  I  will  g^ve  at  the  end 
of  this  note  a  sketch  of  my  houses  and  mode  of  heating, 
with  the  number  of  plants  that  I  have  under  glass,  whidi 
will  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  enable  many  of  your 
readers  to  judge  of  the  work  done ;  but  before  doing  this,  I 
win  briefiy  mention  what  I  consider  the  chief  features  of 
my  plan. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  portability  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus, gained  by  the  use  of  the  water-tight  collar  joints 
patented  by  Mr.  Truss,  of  which  I  cannot  speak  in  too 
high  terms.  The  facilities  that  they  afford  to  the  gardener 
to  obtain  a  temporary  fiow  and  return  if  required,  to  take 
out  a  defective  piece  if  any  flaw  should  be  discovered,  and 
to  make  any  alterations  that  he  mav  wish  without  the  em- 
ployment of  skilled  labour,  must  render  them  a  great  desi- 
deratum to  practical  working  men,  whilst  the  saving  in 
expense  will  be  of,  perhaps,  more  than  equal  importance  to 
the  employers,  more  especially  to  those  who  only  rent  their 
premises,  and  might  wish  to  be  able  to  remove  their  warden 
structures.  The  whole  of  my  pipes  and  houses  can  oe  re- 
moved at  very  short  notice,  wi&out  leaving  a  trace  of  their 
previous  existence ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  portion  of 
the  apparatus  would  be  in  any  way  injured,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  collars  and  washers,  some  of  which  might  require 
renewing.  The  boiler  that  I  usa  is  aa  upright  one  frur- 
nisbed  by  the  same  party,  olthongii,  doubUess,  any  kind 
of  boiler  would  do  the  woxk»  I  WHeve  that  the  effective 
working  of  upright  bealezs  nuunly  depends  on  the.hdght 
and  width  of  the  flre^spacft.  In  mine  it  measures  about  2  feet 
6  inches  by  1  foot  8  inches,  and  throogiMut  the  sumBMr,  from 
Mmt  to  September,  the  boiler  is  ahnost  entirely  kept  at.work 
with  the  cinders  from  the  house  fires;  during  the  past  severe 
weather  with  hard  foieing  it  oooMomtd,  about  a  chaldron 
of  coke  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days. 
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When  &e  fire  is  made  op  at  idi^t  about  11  p.m.,  it 
reqnirea  no  farther  attention  imlll  the  moniing  aboi^  seren 
or  ha]f-paBt|  -when  there  is  often  a  good  fire  still  bmning, 
and  the  restilt  is  that  in  mj  hotaes,  made  of  thin  boards 
with  glass  sides  and  top,  situated  on  a  terraoe  on  tlie  top  of 
a  hill,  and  eipoeed  on  all  aides  to  the  wind,  I  have  been  able 
to  marntam  a  ten^)eiiitiire  of  79  or  8^  abore  freesdng,  whilst 
the  thermometer  ontside  registered  7*,  or  25^  below  freesing- 
point. 

I  should  not  hatre  ventured  to  trespass  so  much  on  your 


space  did  I  not  know  how  much  doubt  and  trouble  are 
experienced  before  ded^Sng  on  any  particular  mode  of 
heathag  a  plant^ouse  for  the  first  time,  and  the  serious  loss 
and  disappointment  caused  when  the  ^n  ad<^ted  is  found 
either  ddfective  or,  at  the  best,  unequal  to  the  expectations 
folded  of  it.  And  now,  on  just  leaving  my  little  house  full 
of  flowers  and  their  fragi«nce,  and  in  which  every  plant 
aj^>ear8  to  be  thriving  to  its  ^itiliost,  I  shall  be  heartaly  glad 
if  I  can  be  the  means  of  helping  others  to  enjoy  a  like 
gifalMcation. 


A  Boiler  hooae. 
B  Cold  house. 


0  Caetos  bou|e,  formed  when  re- 
quired with  a  moreable  partition 
atdotUdUna. 


D  Greenhouse. 

s  Store. 

F  Propasatiog-taidc. 


Q  Open-^ir  bottom-heat  tank. 
H  Wall  of  terrace  12  /eet  high. 
The  return-pipes  ur«  slightly  shadec?. 


The  lower  house  b  is  a  lean-to  28  by  10  feet,  with  ven-  | 
tUating  sashes  in  the  back  wall,  and  intended  to  keep  | 
plants  from  irost.    It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  quantity  of 
beddin^out  stufl^  about  four  hundred  plants,  many  of  them 
specimens  in  large  tubs  and  boxes  more  than  2  feet  square,  i 
The  upper  house  is  36  by  10  feet,  with  a  two-foot  shelf  all  , 
round,  thus  giving  the  largest  possible  accommodation  to 
ladies'  dresses  in  the  free  centre.    At  the  end  marked  c 
the  return-pipe  from  the  stove  makes  an  extra  turn,  and 
by  fixing  up  a  moveable  partition  along  the  dotted  line, 


I  obtain  a  most  genial  temperature  for  large  specimen 
Cacti  whilst  making  their  ammal  growth.  The  middle 
portion  is  now  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  there  are  in  the 
whole  length,  including  the  stove,  510  plants,  many  of  them 
in  No.  1  and  No.  2  pots.  Should  any  of  your  readers  wish 
for  more  definite  information  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
afford  it,  or  they  are  freely  welcome  to  oall  and  inspect  my 
airangements  by  sending  their  cards  to— C.  M.  Majob, 
CromweU  House,  Vuppas  Hul  Terrace,  Croydon. 


INFLAMMABLE  GAS  W  A  HOTBED. 


Thouoh  the  eixcumstanceB  recorded  by  "J.  E.,"  No.  IM, 
aM  race,  yet  they  are  not  wtthoat  p^reeedent*  In  1840  I 
saw  n  aim^ar  thing  hanpoi  in  a  ^szden  hotbed  belonging  to 
Ihr.  Hcdmes,  of  Liutoo*  m  Oamfcridgeshiro. 

As  I  was  at  that  time  stndying  ohemiatiy,  I  there  and 
then  made  seme  praeticai  inquiry  into  tiie  oanse  of  the 
I^enomenon.  I  oolleoted  scmal  ball*jai8  of  the  gas,  and 
after  waddng^  &o^  iKmd  the  inflammable  portMH  to  be  oais 
btono  oxide,  whidh  barns  with  a  lambent  blue  fiama. 

Alter  all,  there  is  nothing  more  strange  in  the  evmt  than 


that  it  ia  not  moi?e  frequently  observed.  The  £act  is,  a 
portion  of  the  bed  had  become  almost  hot  enough  to  &re, 
and,like  a  heated  haratack  befttfe  it  actually  burst  iuto  flame, 
evolved  carbonic  oside,  a  oompound  very  generaUy  generated 
when  vegetable  bodies  are  snlgected  to  ft  destructive  heat. 
«— fljEPriMUS  PmssB,  F^CS.,  Chiawick. 

[We  are  mu<di  obliged  by  thia  communication,  for  it  is  an 
answer  based  on  exneriment.  The  Uue  flame  seen  on  the 
top  of  a  clear  coke  nre  arises  irom  the  burning  of  the  car- 
bonic oxide  formed  during  t^e  oombustion  of  the  coke.] 


SIS 
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WEED  VOLtTNTKKRS. 

Om  hean  of  Eifle  Volnnteers  in  all  pute  of  the  coimtcy, 
but  I  do  not  Bnppooe  any  of  your  i«aden  ever  hear  of  Waad 
Volnnteen.  W^l,  I  begtotelltbamthatireluwehiid  aach 
a  corps  hen  for  aight  Team,  and,  if  you  will  give  me  space 
in  jonr  pnctical  Journal,  I  wiil  tell  you  aU  about  them. 

Tn  thiB  neiKbbourbood  tiiere  are  n^aay  oiohardB,  which 
inTOriably  produce  abnndiuica  af  &ait,  which  it  a.  ioi«  temp- 
tation to  man;  of  the  Bcboot-boys  on  their  Saturday  holiday ; 
BO  it  oocuired  to  one  of  the  ht^es,  that  if  aoma  light  employ- 
ment could  be  found  for  them  in  the  gaiden  it  would  keep 
aome  of  them  out  of  haim's  way — 

"  Foi  SatoD  OBdg  Mms  mluhler  >U]1 
For  idlo  h&ndi  to  do." 
The  thing  waa  proposed  to  me ;  I  wae  quite  agreeable,  and 
when  it  was  intimated  in  achool  I  ahall  not  Boon  forget  the 
fotest  ot  hands  hdd  up  to  be  enrolled  i  four  of  the  oldeat 
and  beet-behaved  were  chosen  to  commence  with,  and  next 
Saturday,  when  the  garden  bell  rang  after  breakfast,  in 
muched  our  new  staff,  each  armed  with  an  old  knife,  deter- 
mined to  deal  death  amongst  the  weeds.  They  were  set  to 
work  on  the  walks,  and  by  night  it  was  anrprising  what  a 
deal  of  execution  had  been  done.  As  the  season  advanced 
aome  ware  set  to  work  on  the  terraces  of  the  flower  garden, 
others  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  thin  crops,  but  it  was  prin- 
dpally  weeds  anywhere  and  everywhere  which  thay  were  to 
do  battle  against. 

If  a  wet  Saturday  set  in,  and  a  lot  of  bedding  plants  are 
to  be  potted-off,  it  is  surprising  how  inany  a,  good  man  at 
tha  bench  can  pot  with  sui^  Sttla  fellows  to  crock  pots, 
write  or  number  labels,  kc.  Again:  if  a,  shortness  of  pegs 
is  found  towards  the  middle  of  summer,  give  them  a  lot  of 
old  brooms  and  a  penny  a-bundred,  and  the  deficiency  will 
soon  be  made  ap.  In  the  midsummer  holidays  they  work 
every  day  till  dinner  time,  generally  waehing  pots  which 
ore  tiien  empty  by  thousands.  After  dinner  our  little  band 
is  provided  by  Uieir  kind  patroness  with  all  the  appliances 


?  MOidiBS  of  yonr  v^ioaUa  MogvdiM  are  snfltoRSg 
rKvagea  of  the  Qae    '  ....        , ,  .    . 

a»y,  I'll  it.— Abohibalb  Fo- 
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Tee  late  heav^  &Us  of  rain  and  snow  have  brought  all 
out-door  gardening  operatdons  to  a  complete  staadstilL 
As  soon  as  fine,  open,  and  sunny  days  anive,  there  will  be 
an  accumulation  of  work  to  be  attended  to  without  delay. 
Aiparagui,  in  favourable  and  earh  situations  the  beds  may 
be  slightly  forked  over;  a  little  I<ettuce  seed  may  be  sown 
upon  them  at  the  same  time;  also,  sow  Asparagus  seed. 
Broccoli,  make  a  sowing  of  the  Early  White  for  autumn  use. 
Cabbage,  transplant  from  the  autumn-sown  boda.  Earth-np 
the  early  orope  when  the  weather  is  &vourable.  Cardoont, 
a  sowing  may  now  be  mode  if  they  are  required  early.  CavU- 
floawi,  as  soon  se  they  are  thinned  out  to  three  plants  under 
each  hand-glass,  loosen  the  soil  about  tham,  and  draw  it 
around  the  stems  of  the  plants.  Chtrvil  and  Ameruxm  Crtu 
may  now  be  sown.  Leek*,  eow  in  a  box  or  in  a  border  for 
planting  out,  or  sow  where  they  are  to  remain.  PariUy,  a 
good  sowing  should  now  be  made.  Clean  mi  loosen  the  soil 
between  the  rows  aown  last  sesson.  Peat,  two  or  more  orope. 
of  difierent  kinds  ahoold  be  got  in.  Enight^a  Harrow  ia  a 
fine-flavoured  Pea,  and  i^so  Hairs'  Dwarf  Mammoth.  Pota- 
tots,  the  main  early  arope  to  be  planted  as  soon  as  Vhe 
weather  will  permit.  Std'haie,  mob  may  now  be  made. 
Tumipi,  make  a  sowing  of  Early  Dutch,  ac  Stone,  or  Covent 
Garden  SnowbalL  The  last  is  a  very  early  and  juicy  sort, 
of  excellent  quality,  small,  and  comfnct,  uid  a  one  variety 
for  successive  sowings. 

FLOWVB  GASDIN. 

When  the  weather  has  tak^i  a  fevouiable  change  any  re- 
arrangement necessaiy  amongst  the  haibaceons  plants  to 
be  nti^e.  Overgrown  ^ecimens  of  Fhloiee,  Asters,  Aoonitea, 
EudbeckiBs,  Pentstemons,  and  Monaxdae  to  be  gone  over 
and  reduced,  and  as  many  of  them  throw  up  too  many 
flowering-sboote,  it  is  advisable  to  thin  them  out,  so  aa  not 
only  to  obtain  fine  heads  of  Uoom  but  increased  strength  in 
the  remaining  ahoots,  and  to  enable  them  to  need  lees  assist- 
ance &om  stakes.  Sweep  and  thoroughly  clean  lawaa,  and 
give  them  a  double  rollii^  with  a  heavy  rollsr  to  tender  tlie 
turf  smooth  and  solid.  This  is  somatnaea  put  off  until  dty 
weather  sets  in,  after  which  the  roller  makes  compaiatiTe^ 
little  impreasion  ;  whereas  if  done  at  onoe  while  the  turf  is 
in  a  wet  spongy  state,  it  will  be  greatly  consolidated  and 
improved  fbr  the  season.  If  Briars  are  wanted  for  budding 
Kosea  on  they  should  now  be  collected,  trimmed,  and  planted 
in  a  reserve  garden,  or  where  they  are  wanted  to  stand  for 
summer  budding.  All  turfing,  &c.,  should  now  be  finished 
as  soon  ae  possiue.  Contiiiue  the  prmdng  of  ahmbB,  Boees, 
£c.  Where  bulbs  are  it|  Hiring  then*  appearanoe  the  sorbroe 
should  be  careflilly  loosened  if  tha  weather  is  dry  and  Graa 
from  fowt.  Tulips  consideiing  the  severe  weather  ae  look- 
ing weU,  still  every  precaution  on^to  be  taken  in  order  to 
insure  a  good  bloom.  Cover  at  night  as  ususL  Bannncoluaesi 
thoee  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  a  fine  day  or  two  ^bont 
the  25th  of  Februai;,  have,  of  course  their  colleotionB  still 
out  of  the  gtonnd.  No  time,  howerer,  ought  to  be  lost  if 
they  are  to  be  grown  in  proper  seasoit. 

As  regards  fruit  trees,  oparatLons  reoommended  a  month 
ago  may  be  performed  without  being  deemed  out  of  season. 
Proceed  with   the   grafting  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Pear,  and 

Apple  trees. 

OKBBNHOCeX   AND  COHBIBVtTOBT. 

The  continuance  of  winter  and  an  slmost  totally  obscnxed 
sun  have  had  very  injurions  e9^ote.  upon  many  valnable 
plsntfl.  When  abiding  plants  it  ia  general^  recommandsii 
to  use  the  soQ  in  a  rou^  state— that  is,  not  siftsd,  but 
made  fine  by  rubbing  it  tlirongfa  the  Imnda,  poking  oat  tha 
small  stones,  &a.,  and  also  to  use  plantiy  of  drainage  at  the 
bottom.  If  plants  were  trasted  on.  tks  cne-shift  system— 
that  is,  removing  them  at  Mtoe  ftom  a  email'  to  a  very  large 
pot,  such  drainage  would  be  nesMuMy  to  keep  t^  mass  ot 
soil  in  a  dl7  and  healtliy   state,   as  it  would  othwwise 
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become  sodden  sAer  wat«riiigB,  befixre  the  roots  bad  mode 
niDch  progreBB  in  acting  apoa  it  by  absorptioii.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  general  practice  of  sluftiiig  them  from  the  size 
of  pot  ia  which  thay  had  been  growing  to  the  next  larger 
size,  EO  much  drainage  with  a  porous  soil  ie  onnecegearj ; 
and  at  this  eeaaon  in  shifting  planta  at  the  approach  of 
warm  weather  it  is  adisadTantage  and  an  i^jur;,  hece-xme  with 
Bnch  free  drainage  and  rongh  porous  soO  the  watering-pot 
mnst  be  in  frequent  oa^  and  almost  at  the  aame  time  that 
the  water  ia  applied  to  the  top  of  the  pot  it  is  seen  or  heard 
to  fill  out  at  the  bottom.  When  plants  are  shifted  in  the 
autumn  a  porous  soil  is  then  more  necesBary  to  keep  the 
roots  in  a  dry  healthy  condition  during  the  many  duU  and 
draaiy  weeks  of  winter;  but  now  so  much  poroBitrf  is  not 
neoeasory,  and,  therefore,  this  ahonld  be  conaideced  and  acted 
^M>a  during  the  spring  and  summer  potting  of  plants. 
I^ohaias  should  now  be  making  free  growth  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  house  ;  to  be  syringed  overhead  every  fine 
afternoon,  stopped,  if  long-jointed,  to  form  compact  bushy 
plantB ;  bat  if  intended  to  be  planted  along  the  sides  of 
walks,  or  as  single  specimen  plants  on  grass,  they  shonld 
be  grown  with  one  main  stem,  from  which  the  branches  will 
spring  all  round,  and  thus  liey  will  form  fine  pyramidal 
specimens  for  pleasare-ground  scenery-  After  the  Camelliae 
lubve  done  blooming  examine  the  roote,  and,  if  necessary, 
shift  the  plants,  using  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  loam  and 
peat,  with  the  addition  of  a  Utile  sharp  sand;  to  be  placed 
ID  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse,  and  kept  close  sud 
moist,  both  roots  and  tops,  until  the;  have  set  their  flower- 
bnds,  when  they  nu^  gradnally  be  exposed  and  hardened' 
off  by  giving  air  more  freely- 

Froceed  with  the  i«potting  of  socb  plants  aa  require  it, 
and  give  all  necesssjy  attenuon  to  those  in  a<:tive  growth. 
To  secure  strong  short-jointed  wood  keep  up  a  vigorous 
lOOt-^ction,  and  let  the  plants  occupy  a  place  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  possible.  Specimens  started  early  may  require 
rearrangement.  Izorae,  Clerodendrons.  All»nninii]aM,  &c.,  that 
have  become  well  I'ooted  may  be  supplied  occasionally  with 
liquid  manure,  but  to  be  given  in  a  tepid  state  and  not  over- 
BboDg.    Look  sharply  after  mealy  bugs  and  thrips. 


This  will  DOW  be  found  a  useful  straotore 
the  growth  for  the  young  stock  of  various  stove  pluits, 
BOOh  as  Ardisias,  Brunsfeleias,  Clerodendrons,  Gchites, 
Enphotbiaa,  Qardenias,  (lieenerae.  Gloxinias,  Oloriosas,  Poia- 
■ettias,  Thunbergias,  to.,  the  whole  of  which  delight  in  a 
bnmid  atmosphere  with  a  nice  bottom  heat. 

The  cuttings  of  Verbenas,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  AnagaHia, 
Lobelias,  Ageratums,  and  other  snch  half-hardy  things  to 
be  put  in  now.  They  will  strike  in  little  more  than  a  week 
if  plunged  in  a  sweet  bottom  heat  of  75°.        W.  Ekanx. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Thi  seeds  sown  last  week  were  scarcely  in  before  we  had 
a  soaking  rain,  which,  followed  by  fog  and  drizzle,  has  pre- 
vented operations  in  the  open  ground.  On  Wednesd^  we 
had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  whicb  lay  on  groond  previously 
soaked;  and  on  Thursday  morning  a  very  sharp  frost, 
which  would  have  iqjured  many  things  bat  for  the  covering 
of  snow.  We  think  it  just  as  well  that  the  weather  has 
prevented  us  sowing  the  main  crops  of  Onions,  4c.  There 
IB  little  injury  from  frost  to  such  seeds,  or  even  young  seed- 
lings, when  weU  up — the  time  of  danger  is  just  when  the 
seeds  are  sprouting  in  the  ground,  and  the  seed-leaf  has  not 


appeared  a 
and  tender 


and  tender  annuaJs  will  remain  uninjared  in  the  ground 
the  winter,  and  will  often  come  better  in  summer  naturally 
Uian  those  we  sow  with  care,  because  tiie  frost  has  little 
power  on  them  so  long  as  they  are  in  a  dormant  state,  and 
the  germination  of  the  seed  is  not  likely  to  take  place  until 
the  ground  is  sufficiently  heated  as  well  as  moistened.  If 
the  wet  cold  weather  continue  it  would  be  advisable  for 
those  with  heavy  coid  soil  to  contend  with,  to  sow  Onions, 
Leeks,  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  &c,  under  protection,  and 
transplant  for  early  crops.    This  will  be  better  than  tramp- 


ling about  on  dogged  wet  soil.  Such  ground  will  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  stiff  and  cloggy  all  the  season,  and  seeds 
covered  by  it  are  often  so  coated  over  with  matter  impene- 
trable to  air,  that  germination  ia  next  to  impossible;  and 
thus  seeds  are  often  blamed  for  not  growing  when  the  real 
fault  lies  with  the  sower.  Waiting  a  week  or  ten  days,  to 
get  the  ground  in  a  nice  dry  friable  oondition,  is  oiten  in 
reality  time  gained.  Through  such  grounds  future  rains 
will  pass  freely,  and  leave  their  virtues  behind  them,  which 
potehed  and  clogged  land  never  will  allow.  All  work  con- 
nected with  vegeteblea  has  consisted  in  keeping  up  a  regular 
succession  of  forced  or  protected  things,  as  mentioned  in  the 
previous  week,  the  only  novelty  being  Swedish  Turnip-tops 
for  the  table,  blanched  yellow  by  piMiug  some  good  tub^ 
in  a  shady  place  in  the  Mushroom-house.  If  not  more  than 
one  or  two  cuttings  are  taken  from  these,  the  tubers  are  but 
iitUe  injured,  if  the  tops  are  not  more  than  6  to  7  inches  in 
length.  These  make  a  very  palateable  and  healthy  dish, 
and  may  be  had  all  the  winter  where  Turnips  are  comateble. 
The  Swede  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  the  blanching  in 
the  dark  removes  the  extra  acridity  of  the  Turnip-top, 
and  leaves  enough  to  tempt  the  appetite.  We  have  re- 
ceived thanks  from  some  (mmers  who  have  thus  supplied 
themselves  with  these  tops  in  winter,  when  other  vegetables 
were  scarce,  by  making  a  slight  hotbed  is  a  shed,  covering 
it  with  earth,  placing  the  Turnips  in  the  earth,  and  a  cloaa 
wooden  box  over  it.  If  they  preferred  the  tops  green,  th^ 
opened  the  lid  of  the  box  during  the  day.  One  gentleman 
farmer  has  also  managed  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Mush- 
rooms from  a  bed  in  an  un\ised  stall  in  a  stable. 


Very  much  the  same  as  last  week.  A  little  sun  on  Thurs- 
day will  keep  the  Strawberries  in  flavour  and  setting,  snd 
give  a  start  to  Melons,  Cucumbers,  jbc.  The  snow  on  Wed- 
nesday having  covered  the  orchaid-hoose  roof,  we  took  the 
opportunity,  merely  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  smoke  the 
house  with  bruised  laurel  leaves.  Bemoved  also  some  of 
the  sujfhce  soil  as  the  weather  would  permit,  to  be  replaced 
with  fresh  after  the  dry  places  were  waterad;  but  dislike 
wheeling  or  moving  soil  in  wet  weather.  Finished  clearing 
out  the  late  rinery.  At  the  back  of  the  house  some  Yinea 
were  planted,  to  relieve  a  little  those  planted  in  a  border  in 
front  outeide,  which  have  long  borne  rather  heavily.  Scraped 
oS  the  surface  soil ;  watered,  as  the  ground  was  very  dry 
for  keeping  the  Grapes,  and  top-dressed  with  cowdung  and 
a  surfacing  of  fresh  soil,  and  then  filled  the  floor,  stagey 
shelves,  &c.,  with  bedding  plants.  Tied  and  regulated  Vines 
in  first  house,  disbudded  Peaches,  &c. 

In  our  orchard-house  there  is  a  gravel  path  at  the  back, 
or  vrithin  15  inches  of  the  bock  wau,  whicm  we  have  wished 
altered,  and  now  will  have  it  to  our  mind.  Last  season  we 
were  very  scarce  of  water,  and  that  path  required  a  great 
deal,  and  even  then  the  st^  beneath  it  was  kept  moist  with 
difficulty,  so  great  was  the  radiation  of  beat  and  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  it.  Then  we  had  frequently  to  prick  tJie 
surf^e  to  give  it  a  good  soaking ;  and  thuH,  however  tan- 
talising the  crops,  no  one  could  walk  through  it  comfortably 
for  several  days.  As  the  most  economical  plan  for  a  pathway 
which  would  afford  a  passage  at  all  tiroea,  and  permit  of  the 
soil  beneath  being  open  and  moist,  we  are  preparing  oorrow 
wooden  trellises  in  seven-feet  lengths,  width  16  inches, 
formed  of  oak  cross-pieces  of  that  length,  and  2j  inches 
square,  for  supporting  five  longitudinal  pieces  of  deal  7  feet 
long,  2\  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  thick.  This  will  leave 
rather  less  than  an  inch  between  the  pieces,  so  that  the 
tiniest  lady's  slipper  will  run  little  chanoe  of  getting  between 
them.  These  are  very  old-fashioned  paths,  but  they  u« 
very  useful,  can  be  easily  moved,  the  ground  stirred,  &e., 
and  then  placed  in  a  line;  they  are  also  economical,  if  cata 
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80  as  to  have  a  dear  space  all  ronnd  the  stove.  If  the  iroi/ 
store  should  bum  oat,  fbr  it  is  now  an  old  xme,  the  cleared 
space  will  do  nicely  for  piacing  a  brick  stove  in.  Not  wish- 
ing to  lose  the  length  of  iiiis  horizontal  pipe  that  crosses 
the  house  to  the  chimney  outside  the  back  wall,  and  yet  to 
secure  a  good  draught,  we  raised  tiie  back  of  the  stove  so 
as  to  be  2  inches  above  the  level,  and  the  pipe  sloping  all 
the  way,  the  draught  is  now  very  good,  and  can  easily  be 
regulated. 

HEATING. 

For  all  large  affairs,  and  heating  many  places  from  one 
furnace,  there  is  nothing  like  hot  water.  To  heat  small 
separate  places,  and  yet  show  no  means  of  heating,  the 
simplest  plan  is  to  have  a  narrow  flue,  the  cover  of  the  flue 
to  form  part  of  the  flo<»  of  the  house.  Where  economy  in 
heating  such  small  separate  places  comes  in  as  the  first 
consideration,  or  when,  even  in  a  rather  large  lean-to  house, 
it  is  wished  merely  to  exclude  frost  in  spring,  then  as  to 
economy  l^ere  is  nothing  equal  to  an  iron  or  a  brick  stove 
inside  the  house,  each  having  its  appropriate  smoke-fdnnel. 
No  other  plan  wiU  yield  the  same  amount  of  heat  from  the 
same  amount  of  fuel,  so  lis  to  tell  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  enclosed  space. 

We  cannot  help  it,  if  our  go-a-head  friends  call  out  about 
retrogression,  vandalism,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  We  only 
q>eak  as  we  practically  loaow.  A  gentleman  told  us  lately, 
that  acting  on  our  advice  he  had  a  small  six-inch  flue  taken 
round  and  beneath  the  paved  floor  of  his  little  greenhouse, 
and  the  expense  of  the  flue,  furnace,  and  fuel  for  eight  years 
has  just  been  half  the  sum  of  the  lowest  tender  he  received 
for  heating  it  with  hot  water.  Another  teUs  us  he  can  do 
anything  in  his  little  lean-to  house  with  an  Amott  brick 
stove  against  the  back  wall,  concealed  by  the  sloping  stage, 
and  that  he  needs  no  regulator,  except  a  moveable  opening 
in  the  ashpit-door,  and  that  from  a  large  metal  pan  on  the 
stove  top,  and  some  vessels  of  water  near  the  side  of  the 
stove,  he  can  have  as  moist  an  atmosphere  as  he  pleases. 
To  obtain  moist  as  well  as  dry  heat  from  such  stoves,  in 
other  words,  to  get  hotbeds  as  well  as  an  increased  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  we  have  seen  nothing,  so  far  as  the 
economical  and  usef\il  are  concerned,  equal  to  the  stove  and 
email  boiler  of  Mr.  Eivers,  except  tiie  plan  represented  at 
page  172,  by  «M.,"  of  liiverpool.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  tie  stove  of  "M.,"  are  the  coiled  pipes  instead 
of  a  boiler,  and  flie  moveable  grating,  or  sash-bars,  first 
described,  so  fiir  as  we  know,  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  Vol.  XXV., 
page  134.  Were  we  building  a  brick  stove  to  morrow,  we 
would  have  such  a  grating,  and  follow  the  plan  of  "  M.," 
in  having  the  feeding-door  well  raised.  This  will  furnish 
the  best  answer  we  can  give  to  some  half  dozen  of  inquirers, 
«8  to  whether  we  think  such  a  stove  as  "M.'s"  would  do 
for  a  lean-to  of  from  16  to  25  feet  in  length,  and  from  9  to 
11  feet  in  width.  No  doubt  it  would  in  any  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  under  ordinary  careful  management. 

We  use  the  last  three  words  advisedly,  because  we  believe 
that  many  systems  "cannot  answer,"  because  they  cannot 
yet  a  feir  trial.  We  are  not  now  alluding  to  the  appliances 
m  large  establishments  where  the  saving  of  labour  may  be 
the  chief  consideration,  and  where  the  turning  of  a  tap  or  a 
Talve  may  be  nearly  all  that  is  required  to  give  what  is 
wanted  in  any  <me  department,  farther  than  to  remark,  that 
the  very  use  of  the  thing  may  so  blunt  the  faculty  of  at- 
tention, that  for  the  want  of  moving  the  valves  there  may 
be  dire  havoc,  either  from  extra  heat  or  extra  cold.  We 
allude  chiefiy  to  those  numbers  of  our  readers  who  aim  at 
doing  much  in  little  space,  ajid  who  can  better  give  their 
attention  and  a  little  labour  than  spend  much  money,  even 
<m  the  most  improved  system.  We  find  many  of  these  friends 
have  a  hankering  after  heating  by  hot  water,  as  if  that  could 
do  everything  for  them,  and  sad  are  their  complaints  that 
they  can  do  nothing  with  the  hot-water  establishments,  the 
ch&rgea  being  so  enormous.  Now,  we  have  not  a  woni  to 
aaj^  against  our  hothouse-building  or  hothouse-heating  esta- 
blishments, quite  the  reverse,  and  in  most  large  jobs  that 
we  have  seen  the  workmanship  and  the  expense  were  every- 
thing that  was  straightforward  and  honourable.  But  we  do 
think  that  our  heatifig  men  have  until  lately  acted  as  if 
they  thought  it  beneaSi  them  to  do  a  little  job  for  the  en- 
tiiusiastic  amateur,  for  in  many  cases  the  price  asked  for  a 
little  job  bore  no  proportion  to  that  charged  for  a  large  one.  ^ 


Now,  however,  even  from  our  advertising  pages  amateurs 
may  know  for  what  they  can  have  small  houses  heated; 
and  if  even  that  were  too  much,  knowing  the  price  of  pipeSj 
they  might  buy  the  pipes  and  form  the  joints  with  Portland 
cement,  which  will  do  admirably  if  not  in  direct  contact  with 
the  fire.  What  we  wish  to  do  however,  is  to  state  the 
simple  fiwst,  that  hot  water  will  not  do  everything.  Here  we 
have  a  lamentation,  "That  for  years  I  kept  my  plants 
nicely  with  an  old  fine;  I  had  hot  water  last  year  and  now 
all  my  plants  are  gone,  the  frost  has  got  in."  The  truth  is, 
the  worthy  man  who  helped  at  the  furnace  required  ex- 
perience to  find  out  that  when  the  fire  went  out,  the  pipes 
were  not  such  a  lasting  reservoir  of  heat  as  the  old  flue. 

Then  as  to  the  brick  stove  in  a  small  house :  its  efficacy  on 
such  a  morning  as  Thursday  is  not  to  be  tested  so  much  by 
the  frost  getting  in  as  by  the  management  given  to  it.  But 
for  the  snow  the  frost  that  morning  would  have  been  likely  to 
have  produced  havoc  under  glass,  as  well  as  in  the  open  air. 
Though  it  snowed  the  whole  of  Wednesday,  and,  therefore, 
the  atmosphere  was  cold,  it  was  late  at  night  before  the 
thermometer  fell  to  near  the  freezing-point,  la  such  circum- 
stances prudence  would  say.  Put  at  least  one  sharp  fire  in 
your  stove.  But  supposing  that  on  looking  out  between 
10  and  11  P.M.,  after  we  had  put  our  slippers  on,  a  combi- 
nation of  laziness  and  security  from  frost,  owing  to  the  hazy 
atmosphere,  and  the  snow  stilL  falling,  determined  us  not  to 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  stove  for  that  night,  would  we 
have  any  right  to  blame  the  inefiSciency  of  the  stove,  because 
the  plants  on  the  front  shelves  had  the  earth  about  them 
pretty  well  as  hard  as  cannon-balls,  or  if  even  the  plants  on 
the  back  stage  had  been  in  the  same  state  but  for  the 
friendly  covering  of  snow  on  the  glass  ?  We  have  already 
heard  of  instances  of  damage  done  where  the  friendly  snow 
had  been  blown  off  the  glass.  We  have  heard  of  instances 
where  the  plants  were  frosted,  where  nothing  was  done 
until  sis  or  seven  in  tiie  morning,  and  other  instances  where 
no  fire  was  made  at  night,  but  where,  there  being  some 
anxiety,  there  was  a  look  out  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning,  and  a  fire  put  on  immediately  prevented  all 
harm.  Where  such  extreme  watchfulness  is  too  irksome,  it 
is  prudent  to  use  a  shovelful  of  coke  or  cinders,  if  not  abso- 
lutely required  at  the  time.  A  little  fire  will  cause  a  cir- 
culation of  air  in  the  house,  and  make  all  comfortable,  and 
will  generally  keep  out  all  such  sudden  frosts  as  oo(nured 
on  Thursday  morning.  Now,  the  simple  principle  we  wish 
to  convey  is,  that  no  system  however  good  will  make  up  for 
want  of  watchfulness  and  care,  and  these  given,  it  need  be 
said  of  no  simple  system,  it  cannot  answer,  unless  a  great 
deal  too  much  is  expected  from  it. 

The  seasonableness  of  these  remarks  must  be  the  excuse  for 
thus  hurriedly  making  them  here.  We  are  just  reminded 
of  one  great  advantage  we  have  not  alluded  to,  as  rejects 
heating  small  greenhouses  by  means  of  a  fine  beneath  the 
fioor,  the  top  of  the  fine  forming  part  of  the  fioor.  A 
gentleman  told  us  last  winter  that  his  fiue  is  H  inches  wide 
inside  measure,  covered  first  with  thin  tiles,  and  the  joints 
crossed  with  brick  on  bed,  and  the  fioor  thus  formed  of  such 
bricks.  He  thought  but  Uttle  of  no  means  of  heating  being 
observable ;  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  luxury  to  walk  round 
his  house  in  cold  muggy  weather  in  winter  and  smoke  his 
cigar,  with  the  nice  ary  warm  bricks  beneath  his  feet,  and 
the  bricks  were  nice  and  comfortable  some  16  inches  from 
the  cover  of  the  flue. 


OKNAHBlTTAIi  OABDENINa. 

Here,  except  in-door  work,  potting  Fuchsias,  Gloxinias, 
&C.,  we  have  done  little.  Care  must  be  taken  to  hare  the 
soil  in  good  order,  and  to  let  the  plants  have  no  check  after 
potting.  The  weather  being  uncomfortable  for  out-door 
work,  tender  n^niml*  have  b^n  sown,  and  lots  of  ten^Kxrazy 
day  pots  for  beddinj?  stuff  have  been  made,  and  numbers  <tt 
Geraniums  takenfrom  boxes  and  planted  separately  in 
pieces  of  ^ry  turf  3i  inches  square,  with  a  large  nole 
scooped  out  of  the  centre. — "EL  F. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

Bruce  &  Co.,  52,  King  Street,  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 
— Descriptive  CcUahgue  cf  8eed»  for  the  Farm,  KUchen  Gasrdah 
and  Flower  Garden,  Sfc, 
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Chariea  Tomer,  Boy*l  NoiMTies,  Slough,  x 
0«n«ral  Spring  CiUalogv^.  

John  Salter,  Veraaillea  Narsery,  TTiDiain  St 
■mith. — Dtaeriptivt  Caialoyut  of  ClayKaithei. 
FaonUt,  Phloxei,  Sfc. 

John  Morae,  Nurseries,  Dnwley,  Qloncost 
logue  of  C^tt^^7^g^  of  Dd/iliat,  Chirytmdhtmumt, 
OrHnhMtM  and  Blovt  Planfj,  ^c. 

COTENT  GAEDEW  MAEKET.— il 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  reqneet  that  no  one  wQl  irrit^  privAb 
partmentaJ  writers  of  the  "  Jounial  of 
Cottage  Oordener,  and  Coonb?  Oentlei 
doing  the;  are  subjected  to  uqjuHtifiKbl 
expense.  All  commnnications  Bhould  thi 
dressed  (oleZy  to  The  Editort  of  tha  Jovma 
nre,  S(c,  162,  Flutt  Btrttl,  Laitdim,  E.G. 

We  also  reqaeat  that  correspondentB  irill  not  i 
uune  Bhoot  questions  relating  to  Garden: 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  eipec 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  bu 
oa  separate  coimniuucations.  Also  never 
-Qmn  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

H^.' — Uany  queatioQa  most  remain  nnanswei 

bauTiiai  (W.  X.  B.),—U  job  require  iho  poitnlt  t 
Iralt,  Somi,  01  regfUblB,  yon  muit  smploj  u  uUK  ti 
■Bgnm U (ngnvt  It  ifUrvudL    KjauHnit  us  Uito: 

7oiiir»in. — a  n. 


__  — „  .._itirwt 

he  HodailWD  of  wUcti  1  dull  M< 

,— — ii  dui  iBiI  MiuHU'a  AppantDi 

Watim  earitner,  1,  Ahutki  Tirrace.  WaaiUwcrlh. 

BiooKU  LiiTu  Caiciii's  (JTnUsna).— The  pluta  kn 
WO  WBiB  at  ttali  •euon :  W  H  »•  ii  qatt*  hot  matgt  k 
IWTe  Ihe  IDUata  [a  tmU  ooaaMM.  W*  think  jtm  plaac*  a 
wiBt  of  TMl.  ThajT  ihonld  be  reMad  for  at  leut  Una 
Munnrf  the  yir,  wortliia  ■*  tbef  ere  wulad  to  HMD 

1>^  ta  a  1— If  wpgetare  ■■*  dtter  «la>iie[ihw.  Tbea 
«Hkiiwl^*ebeU«r(keaMM>4>hHre  tatdtr  at  ou  Uo 
M  ^mAv,  An  an  MO  di7  It  oat  Uaw  lo  ptoporl]'  tono 
tk^  ITCiod  wUn  aotrlmeiit,  whtdi  caaaee  the  Iwtn  to  I 


«B«nittr  ^dK,  *Bd  ntn  k^  oK  Ih*  UUca. 


JOUmiAL  OP  HOBTICUXTUKB  AND  COTTAGE  GAEDBNBE. 


BoiLu  ABD  Tun  ( W.  SrwltL—Tsn  nwt 
tioIlM,  but  it  vUt  bs  u  tionblHoma  u  aont 
lBdIuted,orltiiil(ht)[Ospirt  of  tha  «u  u 
u  now ;  bot  vs  ihink  job  mnit  kin  ■  da 

ytrj  outfall 
Asitsffln  tb 


on  propoH  with  tbe 


ncouta  TOUT  dnngbC    Sm  "Soingi  or  tta*  LU  nook," 

jip  TuHT  ConniD  (f.  0.).—Te  ntror  idToeited  thli 

,  .3T  tb*  diiW  UHl  othor  tBCDDTOiiInicsi  w«  tett  aiiTB  woald 

frutntc  tbe  plu.  Ur.  Lnwioii,  of  TlrrdaU,  uar  LlaidlUo,  IrlM  Itai 
DOW  u  cbeap,  la  huTs  k  Tlnirj  aapirus  from  joar  coir-bosic.'  Wg  eh>1J 
ba  gkd  U  aae  tba  nbou^nphi  tod  isant)Dn.  Acs  not  the  fowli  Wblu 
Coobini!    Wa  can  ahow  foa  •  wburM  dnwinf  al  thiaa. 

H««lNo  BT  1  CniKnra  Boitia  (J.  B.i— Boci  cjllniler  t»Q«r>  an  ban 
u  Inildo.    In  elChar  cme  tba  boiler  obonld  hafroni  3  u  6  reet  below  Ibi 
ir  plpai  run  il  on(»  on  tbe  Igral  fron 


wlDtar  moatbi,  and  tbat 

plaDta  tiiat  gnw  Tifforouaij  id  wmior,  d 

NidthBllKhtitninceT,  Ihailandnibooli 

iub  dIuB  bad  bDl  lltUa  rant,  ud  Id  >om 
ronad  br  polUnic  Ifaa  loben  lata  an 


[llueh  IS,  uei. 


.    Ibia  wa  tbink 


uUrieuIbaboflaat 

ipoRd  aHmtlDna.  Jnit  Icuen  tbo  ope 

-  -  -bitda,  and  BBl  kitoia-fliUiiE  dampai 

a  woptaof  taM  or  u  rnm  Uw  bolUr  and,  la  aooo  a>  Uu  fin 

.     .  Mil  will  cDol  ihB  lAImney  and  und  Iha  h 

bolKr.    Htod  tha  ukplt-doot  sko.    Boa  "UoLnia  of  tbi 


M  tbi 

bolKr.     

(Ditniglit  ago. 


A  PUHT-l 

wUl  IBit 

..  Iha  bonaQ, 


ii[£iiiiafeat)^ABiMd1e-alwdaniIoa 


d  oT  Iha 


no  might  h»a  Hrmg  laab-Ura.  Uaa  11 
lone  by  t>  or  11  In  width,  acooidlni  ta  i 
■  aaah.    For  aconoaf  wa  wonld  prefer  i 


rnnsv  two  fontJaeb  plpaa  all  rannd.  "to^S^  maeC-iZyfZ 
adaiUoB.twvoithraaiHiradDwntbiiniddle.  Togivo  hoibedireatt 
conld  BUbci  ban  tBa  Irani  or  amira  aurna  b^tat  br  pipaa  In  a 
liaocaita,  add  If  omfinBd  Inkohunbtr.  wlibilldintokei  (nlttaatap 
Defuiut  Bonvii  Hiii  [T.  S.  Wallari).~Ai  Lord  Dnndrear 
mminga  noil  Aa  mihwir,  near  Ihe  Uil°om°of'lin'?K^her.  o 


?iS^ 


gaMnff  off  BDuvwoara.  in  auch  cireumElaDcea  as  tdu  mmtlon  and  tli 
itow  hot  *Dcn(fa,  with  or  without  a  chamber  wa  haia  ne^er  found  an 
*™™1W.  Trj  »,eloie  band-llBht  otbi  .our  bed.  Wa  bki  a  good  deal  t. 
nougatli)|(,*maUboua  of  wood,6  inrie.  deepin  front,  ein'hee  deep  i 
?*^A' '™'  "S"?^  ""*  *^  ■"«  alopad  Uka  Ihoae  of  a  common  train. 
A  allgbt  frim*  holda  ■  atn«]a  aqnira  of  glua  (or  covailnj  It,  ind  wlu 
molatnn  coiulosaek  agaJnat  lla  lower  elda  wa  ioat  reTeraa  tba  it]a»a  loi 
Soma  of  Ihwa  Itttla  bottomlOB  boiaa  orer  Tonr  bad  wonld  be  naefa]  if  ron 
wlabad  fbc  mora  than  ;i*  to  MP  of  bottom  heat.  We  thlak  then  mait  be 
•oma  llitla  Ihinf  thai  ba*  aaeaped  BoUca.  Wa  would  u  aooii  ttaro  Iho 
1^1  aoUd  and  clow  u  not.  Jual  a.  anolh.r  corraapondeDl  Sndi  tha 
■dTantige  of  making  alala  dIma  and  arm  otec  a  lank,  wUb  the  walei  aoma 


MddI 


Hit.  aa 


BiBwm-BOUwt  (7J™)._Yoo  li 
b«  ridgad,  alopaa  DM  wair,  or  labord 
tliat  ttUopaaonawar.  Wa  would 
ftdlowa,  begiiuing  at  tbo  bach  ;- 

T«*«t  "S?"  ^  'Sa  B,T"o",^L'™£,^°b^ 

■wlat  Vtrbcnu  aa  a  row  tod  could  mli  tham  witb  Flo< 
nudu  ■  tenUi  n>w  of  It.    *ere  the  ™  t.il;.  frlT.  n„,  ,,5 
Tom  Thnmb  w*  wonld  place  Flows 
poiple  Verbena,  Guaiil^  and  Labi 


ipi;  alio  coMra  (or  Vola. 
'hoiher  jmar  border  la  to 

_ ,  than  atiel 

Iha  Sar,  with  the  Gowaca  ulf,  then 


'crbeia.  Tom  Thamb  ( 


-Take  CO 


Sf^'.  ??"  ""^  P"""*  "■""bl*  1»  Iwp'  ciMnpaa  la  aowU  pal 
ptatadlr  dlarooieif  lo  aa  to  lakB  away  moat  of  Ihalr  tUobi 
hate  too  much  light  and  aun  In  order  that  Iko  ■oodmafbe  wi 


■Sl'lXK'S 

»ln(Tei7wel.    1 

™.rboua.lolr»ln 

UhihU.     II  ab 

ic,  aapadallrwban  wmtcrad 
■raiuta  aa  the  hoiua.    Tha 

to  bare  the  appoinnca  of 

Ton  will  flwd  k  trallli  In 

t  foot  from  tha  glaaa  aad 
ould  cnrar  Ibe  whole  of  the  roof.  One  plant  In  ths  centre  of  each  light. 
It  under  the  rafwr  lite  a  Flae,  la  aniBolent  lo  cover  a  lolerablj'  largo  roof. 

lowed  to  ftiow  a  conalderahla  length  before  they  are  aiopped— aay  3  feet 
I  the  BloDluif  oarl  of  the  roof.    TEiia  will  cauK  aide  ahouta.  and  the^a  are 
ito^ped  at  a  Joint 

itoppedat  a  Joint 


a  IC  P.).- 


the  fruli 
beyond  I 


If  It  la 


lengtb  down  lo  1  ft.  G IQ.     Ti'b 


■ben  the  fruit 


turoUoul,  plnoging  lbs  pot  m  a  dryauony 
taking  oara  lo  aacKra  good  drainage,    ll  doct  ■ 


aa  thai  will  produoa  the  cooaiUoa  apparent  I 
uaa  more  fully,  and  wa  will  glaiUy  ataiii  yoi 


m  (Jrchaid-Honaa^"  1^ 

11  Ilitia  blno-BowsrlBs 
I.  hudy,  bul  doaa  w^ 

ar.    Ta^etfl^iSna 
all  aa  Uiiia  aa  poaalble, 

e  aUoiilJ  Ilka  to  know  If 
preaenl,  aapoalally  the 


imtiad  from  tha 


bad  only  two  or  ihreo.  They  were  Utile  lubera.  like  tboee  of  an  Engllah 
Orobia,  and  grow  rather  kindly  with  aleadar  thread-liko  leaiea.  Tbay 
parlahad,  aa  f ar  aa  Iracolleot^durlTigaloBgabBencaframhojBaon  my  part— 

donbt  If  ihey  reaemble  eith<r  la  habit  or  baanty  tha  aplendld  gcandlBon, 


D.  longlconin,  De  la  Uarck  EnoyclBp. ;  D.  porracU,  J( 

Ariai    0.    piaalBau,  BoL  lug.  S,  JIOi    U.  poicba  .     .     . 

apalhnlau  (BaBecI,  Rtchud  Tetitamen,  floriB  Abyaiolcm U.  T.  C 

Hun>  or  Fusta  ( r.  £.  Arojla).— I,  Dlerunm  ai 
■BDun ;  3,  U.  pnriifBTBm  j  4  >Bd  S,  E.  pnaiongiun  ; 
■,  H.  lilqaetrBm ;  7,  H.  loreaai ;  u,  H,  laiabulum. 


Lwmfera, 
L I  S,  Bypnuni 


POUITBT,  fiSK.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHHOHICLE. 


MAKAGEMENT  OF  EAKLY  CHICKENS. 
Etkn  in  North  Ametica,  where  the  belligoreuta  se«in  dis- 
poaad  to  realise  the  tale  of  the  Kilkenny  cata  (more  tba 
pity),  there  U  a  pause  during  the  irintoi.  Drilling  reoraitB, 
aa«ting  cannons,  maJdng  gonpowdei,  and  supplying  d^ta, 
SU  up  the  period  of  inactirity,  and  enable  the  ooateadisg 
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hosts  to  be  strong  and  welloappointed  when  the  spring  cam- 
paign opens.    This  is  said  to  be  a  weazy  time  for  the  men, 
the  "  winter  of  their  discontent,"  and  they  long  for  the  risks 
and  excitement  of  active  service.    The  master  mind  of  the 
Duke  of  WelHzurton  was  aware  of  this,  and  knew  that  even 
the  security  and  .the  comparative  ease  of  the  "  lines  "  wotdd 
pall  on  the  minds  of  men  accustomed  to  be  on  the  stretch* 
and  a  pack  of  hounds  was  shipped  to  Portug^  and  the 
meets  advertised  as  regularly  as  those  of  the  Quom.    Shows 
are  now  over,  the  winter  has  been  a  dreary  one ;  snow,  the 
poultry-breeder^s  b^ie  noire,  has  covered  the  ground  for  days ; 
hens  have  laid  badly ;  sitters  there  have  been  none,  and  all 
seemed  dark  and  dreary  among  the  feathered  trib^.    But 
there  is  comfort:  Books  are  ouilding;   birds  are  paired; 
they  do  not  doubt  there  is  a  good  time  coming.    Snow  is  a 
bitter  nuisance  while  it  lasts,  but  it  feeds  the  sprinsrs,  and 
we  have  been  told,  and  we  believe,  that  it  is  a  powerful  agent 
in  renovating  tainted  ground.    Well,  then,  while  we  write, 
the^  earth  has  put  off  her  virgin's  mantle,  and  everything  is 
springing  up.     The  surface  is  fresh,  insect  life  begins  to 
appear,  herbage  is  putting  up  small  blades,  days  are  getting 
hmger,  nights  shorter,  the  sun  gains  strength,  and  the  fowls, 
crouching  no  longer  in  shelter^  comers  or  fiUine  every  out- 
house where  the  door  stood  open,  spread  themselves  abroad. 
The  egg-baaket  will  be  daily  better  filled,  and  some  that 
have  persevered  in  laying,  in  spite  of  weather,  will  give  un- 
mistakeable  signs  that  they  intend  to  rest,  and  to  take  on 
themselves  the  pleasures  and  xesponsibilities  of  maternity. 
Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  is  indisputable  that  new  ground  is  an  advantage  to 
chickens :  we  do  not  mean  by  that  moving  from  one  farm  to 
another ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  put  hens  and  chickens, 
if  possible,  on  a  spot  where  none  were  roared  last  year. 
There  will  be  bad  weather  yet ;  the  wretched  east  winds 
and  black-thom  winter  have  to  come,  and  it  is  well  now  to 
settle  what  is  to  be  done  then.  An  empty  bam  is  invalu- 
able ;  we  have  one  now  ftill  of  chickens,  and  have  not  lost  one. 
The  flooring  is  hard  and  dry,  covered  with  dust,  dry  road 
sand,  and  scrapings.  Large  sods  of  grass  are  cut  uid  thrown 
in  daily.    If  there  is  sun  the  chickens  are  allowed  to  run 


cause.  Perhaps  some  old  hand  wiU  be  kind  enough  to  put 
us  amateurs  up  to  the  mystery,  or  at  any  rate  start  the 
subject,  as  I  am  sure  it  ought  to  le  eive  as  much  discussiozi 
and  attention  as  the  Birmingham  matters. — ^Amatbub. 


TEBDONG  GAME  FOWLS. 

This  question  having  been  raised,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  wor£[.  That  it  is  perfectly  right  and 
legitimate  to  trim  the  head  of  a  Game  cock  for  exhibition 
purposes — ^that  is,  to  pull  or  shave  all  the  feathers  or  hairs 
off  the  top  of  the  head,  under  the  jaws,  throat,  &c.— no  one 
can  attempt  to  deny ;  but  anythmg  beyond  this,  such  as 
clipping  or  pulling  the  haokle,  a  very  common  practice, 
cannot  but  be  denounoed  by  every  right-foelixig  or  honest 
exhibitor.  With  regard  to  head-trinuning,  "  x .  B.  A.  Z.'* 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  grant  that  it  is  in  every  wav  an 
immense  improvtement  to  the  appearance  of  the  bird ;  it 
shows  his  long  snake-like  head  and  his  eyes  to  advantage, 
and  gives  a  general  i^ipearance  of  "  pluck."  The  long-flow- 
ing hackle  has  now  quite  given  plaice  to  one  of  a  mc^erate 
length,  in  fact,  the  thinner  and  shorter  the  better,  as  it 
shows  the  shoulder-points  and  the  width  across  the  back 
much  more  to  advantage ;  and  this  being  the  fashion  we  see 
cause  for  the  pulling  system,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the 
dishonest  exhibitors,  who  are,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  mudi  on 
the  increase. 

I  was  glad  to  find  an  instance  of  this  dishonesty  detected 
at  the  last  Ulverston  Show.  It  was  in  a  pen  of  Black  Game 
from  Birmingham.  The  cock's  hackle  had  been  a  little  over- 
done, and,  as  my  informant  described,  had  been  literally  cut 
off  by  the  handM ;  the  pen  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
disqualified. — ^Westuobulnd. 


RELATIVE  ENTEIES. 

Sbvxral  communications  on  the  subject  of  the  comparative 

entries  of  the  various  breeds  of  poultry  have  appeared  in  this 

Journal  of  late,  and  as  that  subject  seems  to  be  creating 

out  and  eiy  oy  it ;  if  there  is  not,  the  doors  are  open,  but  bars    some  attention  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks. 


prevent  their  egress.  At  night  not  cmly  is  all  closed,  but 
the  rips  in  which  the  hens  are  with  the  chickens  are  closed 
up.  We  feed  on  bread  steeped  in  milk,  sometimes  on  beer, 
on  ground  oats  slaked  with  milk,  and  <m  boiled  suet  chopped 
very  fine.  They  have  beer  and  milk  to  drink.  We  have 
marked  out  the  place  where  we  intend  to  put  them  as  soon 
as  the  weather  permits.  We  always  choose  a  slope,  it  is 
always  dry,  not  only  superficially  but  under  the  surface ;  the 
rain  runs  off,  and  if  the  hen  scratches  do¥m  several  inches 
deep  it  is  still  dusty.  If  this  can  be  found  under  a  hedge  so 
much  the  better;  a  shelter  behind  is  a  good  thing.  Chiciens 
thrive  wonderfully  if  the  rips  are  put  under  hayricks,  thrust 
as  far  back  into  them  as  j^ossible ;  the  dust  and  seeds  that 
coyer  the  ground  some  mches  deep  are  capital  for  them. 
With  these  helps  we  look  complacently  even  on  easterly 
winds  and  morning  fhjsts,  on  March  winds  and  April  showers. 
It  is  our  drilling  time ;  we  look  on  our  growing  chickens, 
and  "hail  in  our  hearts  the  triumphs  yet  to  come"  when  we 
gaze  at  cue  particular  brood  that  came  into  being  January 
14th.    There  are  few  as  early,  and  in  most  yards  all  the 


I  would  suggest  that  faahion  has,  undoubtedly,  a  great 
influence  on  die  relative  entries,  much  more,  I  think,  than 
Ihe  value  either  of  the  breed  or  the  prize  offered.  Each 
variety  has  its  time;  and  if  a  sort,  as  for  instance,  Malays, 
or  White-crested  Blacks,  is  for  the  present  out  of  flEkshion,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  should  be  exckided  on  that  account. 
Spanish  «nd  Dorkings  are  at  this  time,  perhaps,  the  most 
fashionable,  and  I  agree  wilh  *•  T.  B.  A.  Z."  "  that  Dork- 
ings, although  receiving  la£go  prises  in  oompetition,  do  not 
obtain  their  faix  share."  Why,  I  ask,  should  Dortdngs  be 
confined  to  one  variety,  while  Game  have  four  or  more 
acknowledged  in  most  i&ows  ?  S^i^^  it  would  only  be  fiiir 
to  set  aput  separate  classes  for  White,  Silver-6^ey,  and 
Oudkoo  Dorkings.  The  dass  for  Coloured  might  still  be 
retained  for  those  competitors  who  think  size  all-important. 
Four  varieties  of  Dorkings  are  no  less  than  th^  deserve, 
and  are  no  more  than  are  awarded  to  Game,  Shanghai,  &c. 

As  to  those  aristocrats,  the  Spiuiish,  why  should  they  be 
restricted  to  one  sable  hue?    Why  should  not  Blue  and 

{White  Spanish  each  have  a  class  ?    X  consider  them  quite  as 
eligible  as   the  four  varieties  of  the  rosy-combed  breeds 
>..  ^.^^co,  ov  MM,  oe  auuwD  aro  vuui;erueu,  WIU  HOT,  oe  ouo  01    commouly  Called  Hamburghs,  not  that  I  would  curtail  them. 


inactivity. 


as  I  think  them  quite  entitled  to  their  classes. 

Shanghais,  X  tmnk,  should  always  keep  their  four  classes— 
namely.  Partridge  Brown,  Buffs,  Grey  or  Brahmas,  and 
Whitei.  I  consider  that  the  so-oalled  Brahmas  have  now 
become  entitled  to  a  separate  class ;  but  it  would  be  too 
much  to  give  them  more,  iox  they  are  only  a  variety  of 
Shwghai,  and  however  fitshionable  they  may  become,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  other  breeds  to  divide  them  again  on 
such  a  score.    The  Partridge  and  Grouse,  or  Buff  and  Silver 


CONDITION,  <fcc.,  IN  GAME  FOWLS. 
As  we  have  heard  so  much  lately  about  Game,  I  think  it 
not  out  of  place  to  seek  for  information  relative  to  the  con- 
dition and  tightness  of  feather  that  these  birds  are  generally 
shown  in.    Now,  I  am  led  to  believe,  that  condition  is  of  ^e 

utmost  importance,  fot  if  a  bind  be'  «ve0ao  good  in  poinis,        

yet  faulty  in  this  one  featttio>  heiaat  enoQ  passed  ovct  by  I  Cinnamon  Shan^ais  woukl  demand  to  be  separated.    In- 

the  judge.    First,  then,  I  would  aak,  What  is  meant  by  the  deed,  it  would  be  far  more  just  to  ^nve  separate  classes  to 

term  "  condition,"  &c.  ?  and,  secondly.  If  any  special  manner  theToriL  and  Lancaster  Boses»  aUa$  Pheasants  and  Moonies, 

of  feeding,  and  kind  of  food  is  requisite  for  accomplishing  this?  than  to  divide  light  and  grev  Shanghais. 

This  makes  the  Game  classes  most  difficult  to  win  in,  as  Ihere  Black  Hamburghs  are  making  for  themselves  a  place,  but 

are  many  exhibitors,  who  have  been  at  it  all  their  days  and  ought  not  they  to  take  rank  as  a  fourth  variety  of  Spanish  ? 

perfectly  well  understand  the  mystery,  always  c<»npeiing  They  certainly  look  like  Bose-oombed  Spanish.  TheLaFl^che 

with  amateurs,  and  who  cany  oif  prizes  soldy  firom  this  |  might  join  them  as  Cupped-combed  Spanish. 


a»* 
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As  to  Cr^ve  Ccbots,  iiiey  are  the  eaxne  breed  ae  our  White- 
roeeted  Black  fowls  commonly  caUed  Black  Polands,  only 
with  this  difference — our  crested  breeds  are  in  few%iknM>%ara^ ' 
their  owners  have  bred  them  of  marrelloris  beantj;  s|ill 
they  have  suffered  rather  in  constitution  and  Dertiliiy>  while 
the  French  breeden  have  looked  to  hardBiood  and  feoondity, 
without  taking;  notice  of  the  iancy  points.  I  have  no  doubt 
if  the  good  qualities  of  thesd  two  ettremes  of  th^e  some  breed 
oo«dd  be  eombined  the  resnlt  would  soon  be  «>  TMry  fafllodon- 
able  and  popular  breed,  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
eotnplaint  of  empty  claases. 

But  to  retnm  to  the  Dorking,  Hay  I  ask.  Why  is  tbe 
Dorking-  class  to  be  niaAe  the  lopository  of  a  me^ey  of 
shape  and  colour  ?  If  justice  is  to  be  dtme  to  ^ood  lureed 
sive  -tiiem  their  due,  and  sepavate  classes  lor  Whice^  ^^^^^^ 
Owsk^o,  and  other  eoioured  Boddngv;  not  until  then  wul 
the  Dorkings  obtain  their  right. 

The  same  holds  good  of  Spanish;  let  there  be  separate 
cdasses  for  Black,  Blue,  and  White.  FasfadoDL  is  ever  &Mo, 
wad,  doubtless,  kmie  day  the  good  qualities  of  the  Mali^ 
and  crested  breeds  will  again  find  £ftvour  with  that  change 
able  goddess.  Do  not,  therefore,  blot  out  their  places,  but 
meet  even  justice  to  alL  Our  poultry  shows  should  not 
deseend  to  petty  partialities.^-B.  P.  Brekt. 


OBTAINING  HONEY  FEOM  THE  COMB. 

Will  you  inform  me  of  an  earier  method  of  abstracting 
honey  from  the  combs  than  that  kdd  down  by  HuishP  In 
his  ^directions  there  are  so  many  veeeels  used  that  I  conceive 
there  must  abo  be  a  great  waste  of  the  hone;v,  and  having  a 
friend  who  toc^  a  glass  off  last  August,  he  finds  a  difficulty 
in  taking  the  honey  from  the  combe. 

^  I  wotdd  also  ask,  if  it  is  too  early  for  me  to  remove  my 
hives  from  their  winter  quarters,  as  I  am  anxious  to  dc^nse 
the  floor-boards.--T.  8. 

(The  mode  of  draining  hofney  described  hy  Hmsh  is  prac- 
ticable only  in  the  case  of  oombs  newly  taken  from  the  hive, 
Vkd  in  whieh  the  honey  retains  its  fluidity.  A  smaU  qusfitity 
may  be  manipulated  in  this  itin.wiift'*  by  the  aid  of  a  six^^ 
sieve  and  an  earthen  pan.  In  ihe  case  of  a  super  taken  off 
la«t  August  every  cell  containing  either  pollen  or  brood  (if 
any),  should  first  be  carefrilly  removed,  and  the  combs  then 
pirt  into  a  covered  jar  which  must  be  stood  in  a  saucepan  or 
boiler  of  water  and  placed  on  the  Gie.  This  shcmm  b<»l 
jn«t  long  enough  to  Hquify  both  honey  and  wax,  and  when 
tiiis  has  been  accomplished  the  jar  and  its  contents  should 
be  pkoed  on  one  side  to  cooL  When  perfectly  cold  the  wax 
auiy  be  removed  in  the  form  of  a  thin  cake  from  the  top  of 
the  honey,  whicb  will  be  found  exceedingly  pure  and  per- 
iHstl^  liquid  underneath. 

It  is  quite  time  to  remove  your  bees  from  their  winter 
quarters  and  give  them  their  liberty  if  C(MifiAed.] 


EE0P08ED  EXPEEIMENT  WITH  CHILLED 

BEOOD. 

Pbbjot  me  to  remind  our  Hampshire  friend  that  Mr. 
J.  P.  Edwards  related,  in  page  882  of  the  last  Volume,  an 
occurrence  almost  identical  with  his  suggested  experiment 
on  chilled  brood.  Most  experimental  apiarians  couU,  doubt- 
less>  narrate  similar  accidents  and  their  results,  and  thus 
supply  the  reouired  information.  In  particular  I  remember 
wj  esteemed  flien^  "B.  &  W.,"  relating  to  me  an  instance 
m  which  ail  the  brood  of  a  hive  perished  from  putting  the 
nrst  swarm  in  the  old  stock's  place,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
became  of  the  eombs.  One  thing  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that 
this  misfortune  did  not  produce  foul  brood  in  his  apiary. — 

A  DZYOKSHIBB  BbB-KXXFXR. 


THE  LAST  BEB.SEASON  IN  8HE0PSHIEE. 

Tbb  following  observationB  on  the  season  of  1863  xaay^, 
perhapSj  interest  some  of  your  apiarian  readers. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  from  the  commencement  of 
Febmaiy  was  remarkably  mild  and  dry,  and  bees  where 


they  did  not  run  short  of  provisions  were  in  a  forward  con- 
dition. During  ttie  monl^  of  May  a  moderate  quantity  of 
hone^  li^iA^colleoted  from  the  blossoms  of  various  kinds  of 
trees;  but  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  prospects  of  the 
honey  haMhtot  "appeared  >very  gJoomyr  as  the  pastures  and 
cl6^6r  t^eVe  almost  burnt  up  by  the  long*continued  drought* 
?ortujiat^y,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  heavy  rain  set 
in  and  the  ffix>und  was  thoroughly  aatnrated.  The  Dutch 
clover  immediately  sprang*up  and  blossomed  most  profusely* 
ftffordSng^  first-rate  pasturage  tiirtil  near  the  end  of  July,  and 
rendering  1863  one  of  the  best  honey  seasons  oa  record. 

The  weather  subsequently  was/  <m  the  whole,  unfiavour^ 
lible,  tAd  I  found  my  hives  lost  ftt  least  from  5  to  6  lbs.  each 
between  tke  eod  of  July  and  the  middle  of  September. 
Those  sent  to  the  moors  pretty  weU  held  thdr  ground,  some 
gaining  1  lb. 

A  few  words  on  honeydew  may,  perh^m,  not  be  out  of 
place.  Your  esteemed  correspondent,  "  B.  &  W./*  seems  to 
doubt  if  bees  are  flaueh  benefited  by  this  secretion.  I  have 
frequently,  indeed  generally,  found  my  bees  busy  aboat  the 
common  hiurel  at  the  end  of  spring,  and  h&ve  seen  them  col- 
lecting honeydew  from  little  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leavf^s.  I  have  also  on  several  occasions  observed  them  busy 
upon  beech  trees  when  affected  with  honeydew. 

Again :  last  summer,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  I  oIh 
served  that  the  bees  were  unusually  active,  bat  on  examin- 
ing the  clover  I  eould  only  see  very  few  engaged  upon  it,  and 
wondered  what  made  the  bees  so  busy.  In  the  evening, 
walking  out,  on  passing  an  oak  tree  I  heafd  a  loud  humnuag, 
and  looking  up  saw  that  the  tree  was  covered  with  honey- 
dew; and  although  I  eannot  say  that  I  actually  saw  the 
bees  at  woi^  upon  the  oc^  leaves,  I  confer  that  theor 
absence  from  the  clover,  taken  in  eoi^unction  with  the  hum- 
ming in  the  oaks  and  the  great  activity  of  the  bees,  is  strcmg 
negative  evidence  upon  the  sulgect. 

In  August,  1856,  my  bees  were  very  busy  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  oak  trees  at  the  same  time 
abounding  with  honeydew,  and  tlus  is  fully  a  month  later 
than  the  usual  honey  season  in  this  district. 

Once  more :  Golding  affirms  that  he  has  seen  a  field  of 
beans  covered  with  l^es  before  a  single  blossom  had  ex- 
panded, collecting  honey  from  small  spots  on  the  leaves, 
and  I  have  noticed  them  in  like  manner  gathering  honey 
from  spots  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  vetdies,  leaving  the 
blossoms  untouched.-^.  £.  B. 


BABBITS  EATING  EHODOPENDBONS. 

Cak  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  far,  in  their 
experience,  the  statement  of  **  A  Nobthebn  Subsgbibeb,'' 
in  your  Journal  of  the  1st  inst.  holds  good — ^viz.,  that  while 
rabbits  will  not,  in  the  greatest  scarcity  of  food,  touch  the 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  they  wHl  eat  freely  the  hybrid  and 
finer  sorts  ?  I  am  about  to  plant  a  quantity  of  hybrids,  and 
an  answer  to  my  query  is  of  some  importance  to  me. — 
Clebicus. 


I 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 


DiSikPFonmnsirTs  trou  Bouokt  Eoos  {Ti\felU).—Yovi  hitvebeen  rery 
anfortunaM,  but  at  you  do  not  tell  at  the  variety,  nor  the  seller,  nor  nny 
pcrUealart  of  the  smiber  of  egg«  placed  ottder  emot  kea,  nor  indeed  any 
gniiing  pftrtleiil«n,  it  is  quite  impoeaible  4otwXo  form  en  opinion  m  to  the 
cease  of  failure. 

• 

Spakolkii  Lizabd  Caka&iss  (R  Ool4fin<fh).'-'iiT.  Judd,  Bird  Fancier, 
near  the  Elephant  and  CastU),  Newington  Caoeeway,  would  give  tou,  pro* 
bably,  the  best  information. 

St^atwo  Poultry  (Cochin),-~Qlnce  the  Judges  have  determined  that  a 
dog  Biay  be  shot  to  save  the  hare  he  is  eoursing,  we  see  no  reason  why  jtoq 
might  not  eheot  the  povkiT  thai  invade  yow  garden,  fields,  and  hen-yanl. 
The  better  way  would  be  to  give  notice  to  the  owners  of  the  cocks  wbidi 
injure  your  crops  and  cross-breed  with  your  poultry,  that  you  will  shoot 
thees ;  after  whiek,  it  the  birds  still  trespass,  shoot  them  and  bury  them. 
Than  is  BoiKeod  to  waiftioc  A  month  after  aoticogivea« 

Gou»Bii-«i>A«wcD  Oambumw  {S.  IT.  J>4»'^A»  the  eodt  baa  a  biMic 

ureasL  any  ohan^e  in  the  coionx  of  hi«  progeny  must  be  from  the  hea. 
Ton  should  tiien  choose  his  mates  with  very  distinct  markings  and  lightidk 
breasts.  There  Is  a  great  dllference  hi  the  breast  and  belly  tethers  of  heaa. 
Soma  an  Beady  hlaek-do  not  ehoose  theM.  Our  inpnmim  ie  yoo  wtti 
breed  both  black  and  spangled  from  him« 

Shbxp.^^  Sub»erih€r,  Maimdse,  wishea  that  "Ths  Doctok's  Bot** 
woaki  write  on  the  management  of  sheep  as  he  did  on  the  managemeai 
of  cowi  and  pigt. 


lUnkl8.18M.] 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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MARCH  22-28,  1864. 

Average  TOmperatnre 
near  London. 

Rain  in 

last 
87  years. 

Son 
RUes. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Moon 
Rises. 

Moon 
BetiL 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

before 

Son. 

Day  of 
Tear. 

22 
28 
24 
25 
96 
27 
28 

Tu 
W 
Ta 

F 

8 

8VN 

M 

Creeping  Crowfoot  flowers. 
Red  Currant  foUatet. 
Ladt  Dat.    Good  Fiidat. 
Periwinkle  flowers. 
EasTsa  6diii»at. 
KasTSa  Moidat. 

Day. 
50.4 
50.5 
50.8 
50.0 
51.9 
64.0 
58.2 

Hlght. 
84.6 
88.8 
82.2 
82.9 
82.5 
84.6 
84.1 

Mean. 

42.5 
42.1 
41.5 
41.8 
42.2 
44.8 
48.6 

DaTs. 
18 
16 
18 
18 
14 
IS 
15 

m.  h. 
OafO 

57  6 
55      5 

58  6 
50      5 
48      5 
46      5 

m.    h. 
14af6 
16      6 

18  6 

19  (i 
31      6 
23      6 
25      6 

m.  h. 
42      5 
49      6 
5tf      7 
5      9 
18    10 
18    11 
uaorn. 

m.    k. 
10     5 
82      5 
52      8 
16      6 
45      6 
19      7 
0      8 

14 

O 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

m.   s. 

6    54 
6    85 
6    17 
5    58 
5    89 

5  21 

6  2 

83 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 

From  obnrrmtiont  taken  near  London  dnnng  the  la»t  thirty-eeven  yeen,  tbe  average  daj  temperatoro  of  the  week  Is  51.6«,  and  iu  night 
temperature  83.5".     The  greateat  heat  ivaa  16"*,  on  the  27th,  18S0 ;  and  the  loweat  cold,  i4*>,  on  the  25th,  1850.    The  greateet  fail  of  rain  was 
0.68  Inch. 

■m^ 
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HAEDY  ANNUALS. 

^S  a  general  rule  these  require 
to  be  sown  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  bloom.  Very  early 
sowing  should  be  avoided,  for 
nothi^  is  gained  by  doing  so, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very 
indifferent  display  will  be  the 
result.  Early  in  spring  the 
ground  is  cold  and  often  wet, 
and  these  conditions  combined 
sometimes  destroy  vitality,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  germination  of 
the  seeds  committed  to  the  soil  is 
alwaj^s  slow.  It  may  happen  that  mild  fine  weather  pre- 
Tmls  in  sprin*?  ;  and  when  the  gardener  takes  advantage  of 
this  to  sow  the  various  kinds  of  hardy  annuals  early,  the 
seeds  of  some  come  up  in  a  few  days,  but  others  remain 
in  the  ground  a  long  time,  and  in  many  cases  do  not 

germinate  at  all.  All  seeds  require  a  certain  degree  of 
eat  to  germinate ;  below  that  point  they  will  not  do  so, 
but  when  placed  in  contact  with  moisture  the  same 
chemical  process  takes  place  within  the  seed,  from  the 
absorption  of  water,  as  if  the  seed  were  being  transformed 
into  a  plant.  When  the  chemical  elements  of  a  seed  are 
thus  changed,  without  growth  or  germination  taking 
place,  its  vitality  is  gone :  hence  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing seeds  dry  whilst  in  a  temperature  unsuited  to  their 
germination.  There  is,  probaoly,  no  subject  on  which 
we  have  so  little  information  as  the  temperature  neces- 
sary for  the  healthy  development  of  different  kinds  of 
seeds.  I  think  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  hor- 
ticulturists, especially  those  having  time  to  devote  to 
such  matters,  and  the  results  of  experiments  would  be 
highly  interesting  and  useful. 

The  middle  of  April  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  time 
for  sowing  hardy  annuals.  The  temperature  of  the  ground 
is  then  raised  considerably  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  there 
is  less  probability  of  the  soil  being  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, or  the  seed!s  receiving  a  check  through  snow,  frosty 
weather,  or  cold  drenching  rains.  From  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  first  week  fii  May  I  consider  the  most  ad- 
visable time  of  sowing,  and  if  possible  a  moist  period 
just  succeeding  dry  weather  should  be  chosen.  When 
the  air  is  dry  seeds  of  all  kinds  do  not  germinate  so  well 
as  in  moist  cloudy  weather.  If  it  were  possible  to 
know  exactly  when  rain  would  fall  after  dry  weather  it 
would  be  well  to  sow  the  day  before ;  for  it  is  all  the 
better  to  put  in  seeds  when  the  ground  can  be  worked 
without  making  it  into  mud.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  seeds  of  all  kinds  germinate  most  rapidly  in  the 
autumn.  The  soil  is  then  firm  and  close,  holding  water 
near  the  surface;  the  earth  is  also  warmer,  the  air 
moister,  and  dews  heavier,  conditions  every  way  suitable 
for  germination;  then,  though  the  seeds  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  earth,  the  decaying  leaves  of  the  parents 
afibrd  the  darkness  necessary  for  germination. 
New  seeds  of  all  kinds  are  preferable  to  old  for  cer- 
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tainty  of  growth,  for  producing  a  stronger  plant,  and  a 
larger  amount  of  flower.  New  seeds  are  inferior  to  old 
for  an  early  produce,  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  seed 
and  fruit  from  some  exotics  for  whicn  our  climate  is  not 
sufficiently  hot  nor  the  summer  long  enough.  New  seed 
of  all  hardy  annuals  is  decidedly  preferable  to  old.  It 
germinates  sooner  and  with  greater  certainty ;  the  plants 
are  stronger,  will  bear  more  hardships,  and  produce  finer 
flowers  and  in  greater  profusion. 

The  situation  for  all  flowering  plants  shoxdd  be  open, 
but  sheltered  if  possible  from  the  north,  west,  and  east 
winds.  Borders  if  open  to  the  north* are  cold,  if  to  the 
west  they  are  liable  to  strong  currents  of  air  or  wind, 
and  if  to  the  east  they  expose  the  plants  to  the  cold 
breezes  that  come  from  that  quarter,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  plants  are  very  often  stunted  in  growth,  and 
flower  prematurely.  Gardems  should  be  sheltered  from 
all  points  except  tne  south,  and  this  can  be  done  without 
blocking  up  views  if  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  trees  and  shrubs  intended  as  shelter. 

The  next  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cultivation  of 
annuals  is  to  have  the  soil  in  a  condition  suitable  for  the 
germination  of  seeds,  and  the  healthy  development  of  the 
plants.  How  often  do  we  see  the  borders  only  dug  a 
lew  days  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  without  any  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  having  the  soil  well  pulverised,  so  that 
it  will  in  the  spring  fall  like  so  much  flour  after  a  shower 
of  rain?  The  soil  where  annuals  are  intended  to  be 
grown  should  be  dug  deeply  in  the  autumn,  and  left 
rather  rough,  so  that  air  and  frost  may  readily  act  upon 
it.  A  dressing  of  leaf  mould  dug  in  in  the  autumn  is 
very  beneficial.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  heavy,  it  will  be 
much  improved  by  forking  it  over  on  dry  frosty  morn- 
ings. This  may  be  considered  troublesome,  but  it  is 
only  what  all  plants  require  in  order  to  grow  well,  and 
annuals  are  either  worth  growing  well  or  not  at  all. 
Just  forking  over  borders  in  front  of  shrubs,  and  sowing 
annuals  there  without  any  further  attention,  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  making  them  poor.  They  may  grow  and 
do  well  whilst  young,  and  their  wants  small ;  but  when 
these  increase  the  soil  is  too  firm  for  the  roots  to  pene- 
trate to  any  depth,  or  if  they  do  the  ground  is  already 
occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  shrubs,  and  very  little  food 
indeed  remains  for  the  annuals.  I  have  heard  them 
termed  weeds,  which  they  undoubtedly  are  as  now  for 
the  most  part  cultivated ;  but  bestow  upon  them  the 
care  necessary  for  their  proper  development,  and  they 
will  in  their  season  be  found  inferior  to  no  beddine 
plant  receiving  double  the  amount  of  attention  ana 
expenditure. 

In  sowing,  the  surface  should  be  well  pulverised  with 
the  rake,  and  a  little  of  the  soil  drawn  to  two  points,  so 
as  to  leave  a  space  of  the  size  required  for  the  patch, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  1  foot  nor  less  than 
6  inches  across,  and  the  patches  should  not  be  closer 
together  than  1  foot  in  any  direction.  The  seeds  are 
best  sown  thinly  in  the  centre  of  the  patch,  and  more 
thickly  round  the  edges.  It  is  decidedly  of  advantage 
to  sow  the  seed  rather  thickly,  for  birds  are  fond  of 
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■otte,  gnails  prey  on  fhe  young  leAres  of  otiiera,  and  mis-, 
kapa  of  Tarioua  kinds  ina.;  thin  them  con«iderablj.  Whilst' 
providing  &r  a  good  patch  it  ia  adviaable  not  to  bow  too 
tiuoklf.  though  it  ia  better  ^  have  to  thin  than  reaon-  or 
transplant.  When  sown  very  t^cklj  it  ia  hardly  possible 
to  tliin  the  patcli«a  without  inioting  the  cemainiag  plants. 
When   tbe   seeds  are   aown   draw   the   earth   over  them, 

•orering  !*■ —  ■■ n.»T>  their  own  diameter.     It  ia 

brtter  to  I  iply,  for  annuals  do  not  re- 

^lure  to  b  ao  much  darkness  as   fari- 

naceous se  i  the  seeds  ace  just  covered 

wiUi  soil,  r  >  that  the  chemical  changes 

-wliich  toit  I  may  go  on.     If  the  ground 

is  dry,  it  iter  the  patches,  and  cover 

them  witii  i,   so   as  to   secure  uniform 

moiature  i  te  the  necessity  of  repeated 

waterings.  laequently,  wiil  not  bake  or 

dry  tip  thi  _  Dt  will  absorb  heat  by  day, 

and  radiate  it  at  night,  so  that  tbe  seeds  will  not  be  roasted 
at  one  time,  and  i'rozen  at  the  other.  liVh^n  tbe  plants 
appear  the  pots  should  be  removed,  but  they  may  be  re- 
juaccd  with  advaota^  on  frosty  nights,  taking  care  to 
lamove  them  by  the  time  the  soil  is  thawed. 

Where  the  aoil  is  of  a  tenacious  natiireMnd  at  all  rough  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  it  ia  a  good  practice  to  cover  the  seeds 
lightly  with  some  light  soil,  iv^liich  should  be  fine,  or  made 
to  by  silting.  Care  should  be  taken  in  open  soils  to  well 
poWertse  them  before  sowing  the  seeds,  foi-  it  not  un&o- 
^uently  happens  tjiat  the  seeds  run  down  the  openings,  and 
are  lost  for  tliat  year  at  leoat,  by  being  buried  too  deeply  in 
the  soil.  Where  any  danger  of  this  is  appreb ended,  a  small 
portion  of  sifted  mould  should  be  placed  on  the  soil  for  the 
•eed  to  be  sown  on.  Tiie  seeds  of  some  annuals  are  so  small 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  cover  tbem  too  thinly,  but 
■one  will  take  iiarm  if  covered  to  no  greater  deptb  tlion  its 
arm  diameter. 

When  the  seedlings  are  feicly  up  a  ring  of  dry  soot  should 
l>e  placed  round  each  patch  to  prevent  the  nocturnal  visits 
«f  alugs.  which  wiil  in  a  single  night  devour  a  whole  patch. 
If  these  pesta  arc  at  all  troublusuiue  aonit;  fresh  Cabbage 
leaves,  laid  at  night  near  their  haunts,  and  ei^amined  in  the 
morning,  will  collect  a  great  manyj  and  if  tliey  Le  brushed 
off  the  leaf  into  a  flower-iiut,  and  u  little  salt  apriatled  over 
them,  thej'  will  not  trouble  the  cultivator  any  mute.  This, 
repeated  for  several  nights,  will  soon  rid  a  gai'den  of  siiii^s. 
Whore  ducks  ore  kept  the  slugs  unsaltud  form  one  of  their 
bost-relisht'd  meals.  Should  tbe  weather  be  diy  the  annnals 
■liould  be  watered,  and  the  ground  between  tLo  pattheg  ti-e- 
quently  stirred  with  n  Loe;  but  a  rake  cannot  be  too  little 
naed,  for  the  surface  should  never  be  made  iine,  eo  as  to 
throw  ofl'  rain  into  tbe  hollows.  On  the  contrary,  it  should 
give  fteo  access  to  ah-  and  moisture,  Tbe  aim  of  the  euL 
tivator  Buould  be  the  well-being  of  his  plants,  and  nut  that 
neatneea  wliich  !a  secured  at  Ibo  esrptnso  of  tbeir  j:ealthy 
growth.  The  longer  the  soil  is  kept  opuu  the  more  satis, 
inctory  will  bu  the  results.  Wlieii  iJu  plants  are  a  few 
inches  high  they  should  be  thinntd,  U'  too  thick.  Those 
which  attain  Ices  than  a  foot  in  height  should  be  thinned  to 
at  least  on  inch  apart,  and  those  growing  to  a  greater 
height  ov.gbt  to  be  at  least ;;  or  3  inches  cleai'of  their  ntagh- 
boars.  Tiie  thtnninga  may  be  planted  to  UIl  up  vac:int 
■^jocea,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  failui'es.  Showery  moather 
ia  the  b>.'3t  time  for  thiiming  annuals. 

As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  cure  should  be  taken  to 
■toko  si:<.;h  as  requii'e  support,  and  to  place  wire  trellises  for 
•Uuibors.  or  sticks  fur  them  to  cling  to,  before  tbe  one  be 
broktiQ  by  the  winds,  or  the  other  spoiled  and  le^;^;.'  from 
creeping  on  tbe  surface.  In  dry  weather  the  bordeis  should 
l>o  well  watered,  and  the  surface  between  tbe  patches  fre- 
quently stored  to  keep  down  weeds  and  keep  the  surface 
ajien ;  and  this  stirring  is  best  done  before  the  planta  feel 
the  effects  of  drought,  or  tlia  surface  becomes  baked  or 
amothered  with  weeds.  It  is  too  late  to  water  annuals 
'When  they  have  become  stunted  in  growth,  and  vain  are 
iurfiice-stirrings  after  this  has  taken  place.  They  may,  in- 
deed, improve,  but  the  bestj>lan  is  to  act  so  that  there  is 
Mttle  to  wish  for.  When  they  are  in  flower  they  should,  if 
ttie  weather  is  dry,  be  well  supplied  with  water.  It  will 
Mndi  prolong  their  period  of  bloom,  the  flowers  wUl  be 
iugei,  and  thu  pleasure  derived  &om  theoi  will  be  ten  times 


greater  than  when  tbey  are  grown  in  places  altogether  on- 
snitGd  to'lihelr  proper  development. 

In  sowing  utitmiilIk  dne  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  habit  of 
each  kind  and  the  height  which  it  attains.  Those  of  trailing 
^nd  dwarf-growing  habit  should  be  sown  in  front,  and  the 
Others  distributed  at  such  distances  &om  them  as  their 
heights  may  determine.  Half  the  height  which  any  variety 
grows  to  is  the  proper  distance  to  leave  between  the 
patches  or  rows.  The  tallest  should,  of  conrse,  be  sown  at 
the  back,  and  the  be^:ht  gradually  diminished  towards  the 

Although  an  early  bloom  is  very  desirable,  this  cannot  be 
obtained  by  sowing  earij ;  at  least  if  it  if ,  ttie  flowew  are 
not  worth  tbe  labour  bestowed  on  them.  An  early  bloom  is 
best  obtained  from  autumn  sowing  ;  but  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  sowing  some  of  the  moat  showy  annuals  in  4ft-siied 
pota  early  in  March,  and  plunging  them  in  ashes  on  a  slight 
hotbed  to  forward  tbem,  and  when  well  up  and  established 
they  are  planted  out.  The  contents  of  a  few  bnnclieds  of 
such  pots  planted  in  April  add  materially  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  herbaceous  borders  in  June  iind  July. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  best  annuals,  those  niackad 
with  an  asterisk  making  good  beds,  though  not  suitable  for 
with  others. 
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OMt  nd,  Am.  oo»  of  tlw  best,  S  ft. 
*L,  kybridof,  otfrieaBai  rich  Tiokt, 

rtrj  diovy,  2  ft. 
*U  Mwiwii,  flBvyenoK\  3  It 
*L.  aaam,  bnie  and  wliite,  1  ft. 
•L.  mmaft  (lore  tlbo,  vhit«,  1  ft 
L.  ■obeunosnt,  lieh  blao,  fine,  H  ft. 
L.  TaaotiM,  lilM  and  wblta.  1^  ft. 
I^TMuutm  trieolor,  purple^  whU* 

and  blue,  pretty,  1^  ft 
^Miiopt  graodiilora  (trifida),  bright 

ORflifl^Af  flOflU'  S  ft 

M.  gnadiflora  alba,  white,  3  ft 
Mignonette  (Reaeda  odoratsj,  greea* 

tab  ydlow,  9  in. 
Ic  giaiidifloWy  )aEfge*flowwedf  fine, 

1ft 
•Kelana  atripUdroUa,   bloe,  white, 

aadyeUov,  (in. 
*lt.  proetrata,  bine,  6  is. 
K*  paradoxft  Tioleoea»  Tiolet,  1  ft. 
Niwiophila  atomaria,  white  spotted, 

1ft. 
*N.  atOBsaria  ooalata,  white,  lieh 

dark  ipou,  with  laeerated  aar^ 

giae,  fine.  6  in. 
*K»  iasignis,  blue,  a  nnireraal  fa> 

Toarite,9in. 
N,  inignia  alba,  white^  9  In. 
N.  iaognia  marginata,  blue,  edged 

with  white. 
K.  maonlata,  white,  with  large  purple 

apota^lft. 
Osalie  condcnlata   foliis  atro*pnr- 

pnreia,  ornamental  foliage,  aniuble 

tor  margins  of  beds,  A&,  3  in. 
O.  roaea.  bright  rose,  9  in. 
Pappy,  Oarnation,  Tariooa  colonred 

flowers,  i  ft. 
P.,  Fimbriated,  rarioTM  colours,  2  ft. 
P.,  French,  fine,  2  ft.    (A  large  bed 

ef  these  ia  really  splendid.) 

In  the  above  list  my  endeayoiir  has  been  to  exclnde  those 
unwovthy  of  a  place  in  flower  g^ardens.  Some  of  those  named 
do  notsncceed  w^  in  all  soils,  nor  alike  in  all  seasons; 
bnt  they  will  well  repay  any  tr<mble  bestowed  npon  them. 
— GsoBOs  Abbxt. 


Poppy,  DenMe  lail^Uest  S^  ft 

(AU  are  Una  for  borders  or  woedlasd 

walks  in  sunny  situations.) 
Saponaria  alba,  white,  9  in. 
&  ealabrioa,  pinkt  f  iu. 
•&margiaata,  pink,  margined  white, 

flne  for  beds. 
•Silene  barbate,  rieh  pink,  line. 
•9.  pendola,  rose,  1  ft. 
•d.  rubella  aiba^  white,  fine,  1  ft 
Sphenogyne  speciosa,  yellow,  dark 

centre,  1  ft. 
Sweet  Saltan  (Centanrea  moaefaata), 

Purple,  2  ft ;  White,  2  ft ;  Yellow, 

2fi. 
Tropeolum  majua  (Tall  Nasturtium), 

Tarioua,  6ft 
T.  miOaa   pnrpueaaii,  pkua,  with 

pnrpie  tint. 
T.   nanum,    Tom    Thumh      Vara., 

Beauty,  orange  spotted ;  Crimson ; 

Crystal  Palace  Gem,  snipbur,  with 

red  spoU;  Scarlet;  Peart  oream 

colour;  Yellow;  Yellow  Spotted. 

(Cbarming  planu  fbr  beds  or  bor- 
ders.) 
T.  peregrinum    (Canary  Creeper), 

yellow,  10  ft. 
Yenus's  Looking-glavs  (Campanula 

speeulnm),  blue,  6  in. 
Yenus's     NaTolwert     (Ompbslodes 

linirolla),  white.  (A  nice  plant  for 

margins  of  beds.) 
Veronica  syriaoa,  bine  and  white. 

(Slakes  a  good  edgtns  early  In  the 

season.) 
Yirginian  Stock  (Malcomia  maritimi), 

red,  6  in. ;  white,  6  in. 
Viscatia  oeulata,   roee,  with   dark 

eye,  1  ft. 
•V.  oeulata  nana  coccinea,  deep  rose, 

6  in. ;  splendens,  ro«y-ied,  6  In. 


In  No.  154  Mr.  G.  Atbey  gave  a  list  of  annuals  which  he 
has  found  worthy  of  ooltlYation,  and  he  also  expressed  a 
wish  that  any  one  knowing  of  other  kinds  would  name 
them.  I  therefore  submit  the  following  to  his  notice ;  and 
I  beUeve  that,  if  he  give  them  all  a  fair  trial,  he  will  find 
not  a  few  of  them  up  to  his  standard  of  merit. 

I  jotted  down  the  names  entirely  from  memory,  and  no 
doubt  I  have  omitted  several  good  things;  "but^  as  the 
worth  of  a  plant  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  indivi- 
dual taste  or  opinion,  I  leave  the  list  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  merely  marking  with  an  asterisk  such  as  I  consider 
really  good. 


Adonis  autumnal  i<i. 
Brachycome  iberidifolia. 
Cenia  tnrbinata. 
*C«atanrtdium  DmnunondL 
*ChrysantheBsnm  eoronarium. 
•Commellna  ccelestls. 
Cryptostemma  calendula  cenm. 
Oopbea  sllenoides. 
^Datura  eeratooanloa. 
*Dimorpbotheca  pluvialis. 
^Brysiraum  PeroffskianQin. 
EaehieholtEia  oaUfornlcu. 
^Bndiaridtmn  eODcinnum. 
*Fenalia  dlantbiilora. 
Oma  caplUta. 
O.  trieolor. 

•Helhrtemm  Sandfordii. 
•Ibens  umbellata. 
^lomnnidion  acaule. 
*Lepto«lpbon  latent. 
L.  danalflams. 
•Linmaathea  Doogla«ii. 
Lopesii  coronata. 

— G.  L. 


Madaria  elegans* 
Malcomia  maritima. 
•Malope  triflda. 
M.  tritida  alba. 
Morieasdia  arvensts. 
Moma  cleuans. 
Nigella  damaseena. 
Nolana  tendla. 
Polyironom  orientale* 
^Sdnvitalia  procumbens. 
*Saponaria  calabrica. 
8.  caUbrica  alba. 
Sehizopelalon  Walkeri 
Scypbantbns  elcgans. 
Silene  inteKripetiila. 
*3.  pondnla. 
Specolaria  speculum. 
Sphenogyne  vei-sicolor. 
S.  aionidirolia. 
•Veronica  ^ynaca. 
Yiscaaiia  oeulata. 
•Wahlenbergla  agrestis. 


THE    DINNEE-TABLE    DECORATION   PHIZES. 

AxoHOST  the  many  subjects  of  discontent  which  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  prizes  offeared  by  Hie  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  caused,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  turn  to 
one  in  which  they  ha:ve  certainly  given  satisfEbction,  and 
that  is  by  affain  offering  nriases  for  dinner-table  designs. 
Let  the  creut  due  be  paid  to  the  gentleman  who  has  in- 
stitnted  and  still  supi>orte  Idiese  prizes,  and  who,  in  the 


present  season,  has  laid  down  some  useftd  limits  to  tfte 
flights  which  Fancy  in  her  cafhrioes  is  wont  to  take. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  affinn,  that  at  the  Show  of 
last  June  when  l^e  prizes  so  ofTered  were  competed  fern, 
notiiing  attracted  so  much  attention.  Ladies  cf  rank  am 
well  as  gardeners  and  others  crowded  to  the  tables  cob- 
taining  the  vark>ur  designs,  and  all  freely  criticised  the  re- 
spective stands  in  accordance  with  i&e  view  each  individual 
took  of  what  constituted  "  the  beoutifrd."  Without,  how- 
ever, reviving  the  now  loufj^-since  withered  specimens  of  floral 
beauties  or  incongruities,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  one 
or  two  examples  were  so  generally  ^approved  of  by  the  criti- 
cising public  that  they  ^nll  not  again  appear.  But  amongvt 
those  respecting  whose  claims  to  attention  various  opinions 
were  expressed,  there  were  one  or  two  examples  whidk  T 
trust  hereafter  may  receive  more  notice  than  has  beea 
hitherto  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  as  the  judgment  of  last 
year  seemed  open  to  grave  objections,  and  by  %e  conditions 
laid  down  cannot  be  acted  upon  this  season,  I  am  not  with* 
out  hopes  that  one  plain  rule,  strictly  bordering  on  utility^ 
which  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  urged  in  theaa 
pages,  will  eventually  obtain  a  chief  place. 

On  former  occasions  when  I  have  given  an  opinion  on  this 
subject,  I  have  urged  that  everything  of  an  ornamental 
character  put  upon  a  dinner-table  should  be  so  low  as  to  be 
under  the  line  of  vision  between  one  person's  countenanoe 
and  that  of  another  when  seated  at  table ;  or,  if  in  a  very 
few  instances  such  things  as  candlesticks,  lamps,  and  the 
like  be  of  necessity  higher  than  the  point  given,  let  them 
present  as  little  obstruction  as  possible  between  the  guests 
at  table.  This,  however,  is  the  department  of  another  dass 
of  decoitttion ;  but  once  establish  the  rule  that  the  present 
policy  of  making  a  tower  up  the  centre  of  a  dinner-table  is 
bad,  and  a  general  cut  down  or  rise  up  will  be  the  result ; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  the  advances  the  decorative  arts 
have  made  in  the  last  twenty  years,  those  only  promise  to 
be  of  a  permanent  kind  which  embrace  something  of  the 
character  of  utility.  Even  in  the  vagaries  of  the  costume 
at  the  present  day,  utility  has  been  more  considered  than  of 
yore,  especially  by  the  rougher  sex,  and  possibly  the  gentler 
one  will  say  they  also  derive  more  comfort  from  the  more 
space  they  now  occupy ;  and  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the 
ardent  purveyor  of  ornament  in  whatever  form  he  may  pre- 
sent it,  is  most  anxious  to  add  the  term  "  useful "  whenever 
he  can  do  so,  and  even  give  it  the  prominent  place. 

As  before  stated,  I  therefore  do  not  despair  to  see  those 
beautiRil  designs  of  fruit  and  flowers  which  grace  the  dinner- 
table  so  much  reduced  as  to  come  within  the  dimensions 
given  above.  To  be  more  plain,  let  nothing  be  higher  than 
14  inches,  measuring  from  the  tablecloth ;  or  if  suspended 
do  not  let  anything  bulky  approach  nearer  than  24  inches 
from  the  table,  thereby  leaving  a  clear  space  of  10  inches^ 
and  as  Inach  more  as  can  be  given,  free  of  all  obstruction. 

In  advocating  this  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  flowers  and  other  ornaments ;  but  assuredly  theee 
can  be  seen  as  well  and  even  better  when  below  the  eye  tham 
when  on  a  level  with  it  or  above  it.  Most  people,  if  not 
every  one,  reads  with  most  comfort  when  the  book  or  paper 
is  below  the  eye,  and  in  examining  any  object*  when  more 
than  ordinary  observation  is  required,  this  is  invariably 
the  case  if  it  can  be  managed  so ;  besides  which  there  are  a 
greater  number  of  flowers  opening  upwards  than  in  a  pen- 
dant direction,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  present  their  most 
showy  sides  to  the  sun.  More  might  be  said  to  urge  the 
validity  of  the  position  which  I  have  taken,  but  it  is  needles 
to  follow  it  up  further.  I  hope  in  the  present  year,  however; 
to  hear  of  more  examples  embodying  my  views  than  last; 
and  as  the  schedule  very  wisely  prohibits  birds  and  fishes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  turn  ta.ken  in  the  direction  of  utility 
has  only  to  be  pushed  a  little  fhrther,  and  all  the  top-heavy 
objects  will  topple  over ;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted 
in  consequence  of  their  frtigile  character  giving  in  mai;^ 
cases  a  feeling  of  insecurity. 

Before  closmg  my  notes  onjthis  subject  I  would  remind 
the  admiring  public,  or  those,  who  act  as  censors  on  such 
occasions  as  at  the  Show  alluded  to,  that  merely  walking* 
along  and  looking  at  the  various  designs  is  hardly  a  fair 
way  of  discerning  their  merits.  The  designs  are  or  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  give  the  best  possible  effect  to  company 
seated  at  table,  and  not  standing ;  and  supposing  a  bulky 
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fblia^  IB  the  pTedomina^inK  fetituce  the  list  of  those  a.v&il- 
able  for  the  purpcae  is  hy  no  meajiB  a  meagre  one ;  liut  sa  I 
may  retom  to  this  subject,  I  "will  only  conclude  bj  calling 
attontiou  to  ths  view  I  have  given  of  tha  oiatter,  ami  u 
any  hare  olgeotiooj  to  the  la.wB  I  would  lay  down,  lat  them 
state  them  at  once,  giving  the  reaatms  £»  theii  olgeetioita. 
}.  RoBaoH. 


STATICE  PEOKTSA  CTJIT0EE. 

The  Statioe  fluuily  la  one  well  worthy  of  mora  gaueral 
attention  than  haa  hitherto  been  bestowed  <hi  it.  Mtaj  of 
the  varieties  ure  most  ueeftil  far  oonBarratcify  and  cool  greeo- 
houM  decoration  forseveial  nonUu  in  autumn,  when  bloom- 
ing plants  beoome  rather  scarce.  They  are  also  eicecdingl  j 
uaetul  fur  sitting-room  stands  and  Tases,  more  espeoially  the 
one  which  my  present  object  is  to  bring  tnore  pTominuitly 
before  yoor  readers.  There  are  msny  plante  which  are 
bionght  into  notice  and  gunoral  cnltiTntiou  with  a,  bound, 
and  which  with  an  almost  equal  rapidity  fall  into  the  shade 
and  Bie  fo^otten,  except  where  ooUectionB  of  plruita  aie  the 
ol^ect  instead  of  useful  seleatiouB.  They  nerw  deserred  the 
characters  with  which  they  were  brought  under  publio  notice. 
Other  plants,  again,  raised  by  comparatively  obscure  indjvi- 
dnab  are  at  &«t  breated  with  CBTalessueBs,  and,  pa-haps, 
disregard,  though  of  sterling  merit,  but  they  slowly  and 
sorely  work  their  wt^  into  general  cultivation  and  favour, 
and  ultimately  become  peimanetit  teuanta  of  almost  every 
greenhouse  or  stove. 

I  have  no  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  anp  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  eioeeding  nseftUness  of  Statioe  profusiv 
when  I  assert  that  it  is  one  of  Uie  mo«t  nsefiil  pot  plants 
that  have  been  produced  by  Jiybri  dilation  Ear  the  laat  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  Its  utility  as  a  deoorative  plant  cannot  well 
be  overestimated,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  fiilly  appreciated  for 
some  years  to  come.  As  jhr  as  my  taste  andjudgment  goes 
it  is  onrivaJlad  by  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  Statice 
family.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Eattray,  late  gardener  at 
Saltoun  Hall,  and  is  a  oross  between  3.  EoUbidi  and  S.  pu- 
berulo.  It  partakes  of  all  the  compactness  of  the  latter, 
with  a  good  share  of  the  vigour  of  the  former  vurietj,  is 
higher  in  ooloui  than  either,  aud  yields  an  immeose  crop  of 
bloom.  An  individual  plant  will  continae  in  bloom  from  the 
beginning  of  August  till  the  end  of  November  in  a  green- 
lioose  temperature.  By  keeping  a  few  sets  of  plante  in  dif- 
Icrent  stBges  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  it  in  bloom  every 
II  onth  in  the  year.  It  partakes  of  the  hardiness  of  3.  pu- 
l  cnda,  and  consequently  keepc  in  health  in  a  greenhouse 
tc:npetatuTe  all  the  winter,  although  to  grow  it  ireely  and 
(juuily  into  taige  plants  it  likes  an  intennedi&te  tempera- 
toie  during  the  spring  months. 

It  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  striking  more 
freely  from  cattings  than  many  of  the  Statice.  Cuttings  made 
in  the  usual  way,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  about 
the  end  of  July  or  be^^ning  of  August,  root  with  certainty 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks.  I  have  sometimes  cut  a  notch 
at  the  baee  of  the  small  side  shoots,  and  split  them  up  a 
little,  fixing  a  small  wedge  in  the  opening,  and  allowed  the 
cuttings  to  remain  on  the  parent  plant  till  the  wound  healed 
or  caJlused  over,  and  then  removed  tbam  to  the  propagating. 
pit,  where  they  very  soon  emitted  roots.  When  well  rooted 
they  ue  potted,  if  strong  cuttings,  into  four-inch  pota. 
They  delight  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat, 
.  r„,^._,.    __,   __ ,      ^^  obtain- 


Iwge  planlB  qwcUy  tib^  ahodd  bs  gmwn  in  t^  ooolMt 
pM«^'«hestov«adlitltai>intec,  lAwe  they  will  ba¥e  a  heat 
of  JN>ia  U»  to  or,'«nd  Ihey  sbonlA  be  kept  dose  to  the 
glasa.  Vhair  an  Msdji  fiiD  a  ahiA  oujy  in  Sobntrj,  «nd 
willalRpiire  ai>'eigU4»oh  pot,  and  the  aame  anil  aa  that 
alTMdf  named,  with  a  slight  addttim  «f  old.cowdang  and 
ponndad  dURCOoL  In,  tbMe  pots  they  make  fine  fiow^ring 
[dantei'fomjng  a  oonpact  and  dmse  head  of  bloom  20  inches 
to  9  feet  aooai.  If  j«quind  for  W^-autumii  blooming,  the 
first  flowers  nraet  be,  piaobed  i^  as  they  appenz-  The.flnt 
Utat  ap^Mar  are.  hoiMvaiv  the  ^est  heads  of  bloom.  During 
the  ^nang  months  after  tb^  have  been  shifted,  they  should 
be  prown  in  a  tamporatiue  of  W,  and  be  syringed  over- 
head onee  or  twi(:e  a-day.  In  a  moderate  degree  of  bottom 
hest  their  progFesa  is  ^tiU  mote  nqnd  and  vigoroos;  but 
bottom  heat  is  by  no  mesns  indispensable.  As  tbey  throw 
m  for-  bloota  they  should  be  hai^ened'Off,  and  ultimately 
[uaoed  in  a  light,  ai^  howse,  where  they  form  beautiful 
ol^ets  among  autumn-flowering  [^ants. 

After  the  flowering  season  is  past  the  fiower-apikes  should 
be  TESDovad,  and  the  plants  must  be  wintered  in  the  green- 
house. In  spring  tbey  require  to  be  turned  out  of  their 
pots,  the  balla  redueed,  and  potted  into  larger-sized  pots. 
If  a  little  bottom  heat  oan  be  a&brded  them  it  will  great^ 
assiat  them  in  making  a  fresh  start,  The  size  of  plants 
desired  must  regulate  the  sise  of  pot  into  which  they  are 
shifted  fbt  flowering.  In  twdve  and  thitteen-inch  pots  they 
make  large  plants  with  an  enormous  profusion  of  bloom, 
fully  jnat^ing  the  name  the  plant  besfg.  Few  plants  are 
more  snlgeot  to  green  fly  at  all  seasons ;  and  fumigation 
with  tobacco  must  be  oS«n  reaocted  to  ia  order  to  keep 
them  free  &cim  this  pest. 

So  highly  appreciated  is  this  plant  for  decorative  pnrposes, 
that  it  is  grown,  by  Uie  doxeu  by  those  gardeners  who  have 
known  it  the  longest.  Icsome  instances  it  has  been  pUnt«d 
out  in  summer,  and  has  snooeed^  admirably.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  it  to  those  who  have  much  to  do  in 
the  way  of  decoration  with  pot  plants.  D.  TnoiiaOH. 


one  port  leaf  mould,  and  o 


)  part  silver  sand. 


EOSES  ON  THEm  0TV5f  BOOTS. 

A  tnarmaTnBBBo  rosarian  writing  to  the  "Florist"  some 
time  ago,  stated  that  if  any  amateur  bottjcultorist  took  up 
a  gardening  periodioal  and  found  nothing  in  it  about  £oaes> 
fae  OT  ^e  would  certainly  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment or  something  akin  to  it.  Now,  if  this  is  not 
exactly  a  tmiBm,  it  expresses  a  very  genend  sentiment — for 
an  obvious  reason!  the  Eose  is  everybody's  flower,  evet^body 
sdmires  it,  and  it  is  found  in  nearly  every  garden,  puUic  or 
private,  from  that  of  the  peer  to  the  peasant's.  Tender  aud 
ohoiee  varices  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  conservatory  of 
the  wealthy.  The  old  vigoious'  Sempervirens,  FiJiaitS, 
White  Cliina,  and  others  cover  the  waUs  of  the  cottage; 
while  the  Damask,  Cabbage,  and  Moss,  aze  conspicuous  in 
the  tiny  flower  patches  wherever  one  is  permitted  to  exist. 
Very  many,  too,  have  their  standards  and  "  collection,"  and 
where  the  fiower  garden  is  an  ol^ject  of  care  and  culture,  the 
EoEB  forms  an  important  item  in  its  decoration,  But  the 
losarian,  however  kind^  he  may  look  upon  a  £ose  plant 
when  be  sees  one,  is  far  from  satisfied  with  planting  a. 
number  of  varieties,  more  or  less,  and  then  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  Frovideuce,  excepting,  perhaps,  an  occasional 
pruning.  He  soon  dincovers  that  they  require  attention  to 
bring  them  to  the  perfection  tbey  are  capable  of  attaining — 
in  other  words,  they  must  be  cultivated.  Something  about 
them,  whelher  it  be  information  on  their  culture,  what  new 
varieties  are  likely  to  turn  out  well,  or,  indeed,  any  Boso 
intriligenoe,  is  snre  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of 
the  readers  of  any  gardening  journal.  The  readers  of  Thi 
JouKNAi.  or  HonTicuLTUKS  have  not,  for  some  weeks  past, 
seen  any  articles  on  this  favourite  flower,  but  an  inquiry  by 
a  cfHTespondent  in  No.  161  has  suggested  the  remarks 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  and  which  I  hope  may  induce 
other  rosariaos  to  give  their  experience  likewise. 

I  know  of  no  flower  more  susceptible  to  differences  of  soil 
than  the  Soso,  more  especially  the  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuola. 
A  very  casual  observer  of  the  great  £oae  shows  that  have 
oif  late  years  been  held  at  tbe  Ciysta]  Palace,  and  at  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Slociety'e  Garden  at  Kensington,  could 
not  fkil  to  notice  how  different  the  same  kind  appeared  in 
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ill  exposed  to  winds,  partiiinladj  froaa  tbe 
•ud  east;  tad.  laf  mtappcAitiacnits  haire 


dUbrant  boxM  fttmi  diibrast  paria  sC  tfaa  ocwnter.  ^  Imm 
Men  BMM  in  the  «N«t»a«  bcMdriritk  Xttia  aid  iNm  tow, 
•Iter  HUT  luiw  lieeB  pl>ut«d  in  Miy  n-wiil  Mdtptod  to  ttem 
Oat  Qi^  mqr  IM  hM  to  be  'aliUMt'  indicwioBB  then.  I 
fcaiT«alw>be«nMfin«(uMteut0Ma4h«miutlie  guden  of 
the  dktiDgnidMd  rasHiu  aUaded  to  mt  the  liegiiinteK  «f 
ttis  Krttele,  wbeK  tha  b<^  ia  iadaod  ah  jflunc  tmt  &Tcnv 
mble.uid  where  mnarMBtingenoitiKdTiarM  toBoM*  happaa, 
bat  viMm  CT«iT  fiffimlty  haa' been  oanttatded  againei-witfa 
a  peneremice  and  intelegance  which  bairfl  Boti  &ilad  to  mS 
Snfh  the  wameat  adiBiMtio*  of  all  who  li«*s  heak  than. 
I  havo  aeen  them  afafn,  diATO>S8  "^  <^  ^^"^  "^  niaeaaUB 
a^tMKe  mcrt  piteoos  to  MimiI,  irhtzt  from  neglart  0( 
other  canaea  Vhey  have  been  anffeTad  to  pais  a  wretdked 
time  of  it,  witbont  belnK  able  to  piodnee  a  nngle  Buwtx 
Una  eu^o^h  to  at^^ract  noUoe. 

T  am  aangoiuB  that  Boeee  oan  be  gnwn,  ami  on  peer 
Kak,  Hot  good  anoQgh,  H  is  true,  for  eiKilHtioa  pnrpoaei, 
yet  beaatiital  and  attraotiTe  tOz  tin  spot.  I  hare  have  great 
cUScoltiea  to  contend  with ;  Vbo  ami  n  Teiy  U^  and  atuidj, 
Hm  ritnation  moe' 
north,  nortb-eaat, 

been  great  and  fi«(. .     _,  „ 

fai  BoBa  &TearaUe  to  Koaea  cannot  mM  bete.  There  ar* 
nuniy,  probably,  who;  like  mj^eeir,  have  had  gnarona  miahafiB, 
their  soil  bein^  Hke  mine  very  light ;  but  let  not  iooh  dea- 
pair.  A  freat  deal  depends  upon  the  form  trbioh  thej  adopt 
for  their  Hosea — that  ii  to  eay,  whether  on  their  own  roota, 
on  the  Manetti,  or  on  the  briar;  &eae  are  three  moat 
distinct  modea  of  cultivation  in  me.  Now  it  is  erident  that 
where  one  mode  ^aay  snoeeed  anoBier  may  (ail,  and  in  some 
plaoea  all  may  eacceed,  or  aome  better  thiin  another;  bat  I 
know  of  no  ordinary  place  where  they  all  fail,  nnleai  by 
very  perveree  planting  and  aeAeetion  of  kinds.  I  have  ior 
some  yean  paat  tried  all  three  of  tbe»e  fonna  on  many 
vaiietiee,  including  Hybrid  Perpetnda,  Bonrbona,  Noiaettea, 
Teas,  Gallicss.  and  Eyta-id  Chinas. 

Boses  on  their  own  rooto  take  time  to  become  atrong 
plants,  but  mncb  may  be  done  to  help  them  on.  If  tbe 
plants  are  obtained  ia  pots  from  the  noisery  in  tbe  antnmn, 
it  Ja  adTOttble  to  keep  them  bo  throogt  the  winter  in  a  cold 
pit  or  &Bme  tjll  Apnl.  when  they  may  be  turned  ont  and 
planted  in  Uie  spot  designed  for  OKtm.  In  plantuiK,  I  have 
iband  it  nseful  to  take  ont  a  few  spits  of  earth,  and  fill  the 
vaouicy  with  about  one  half  of  tnrfy  loam,  and  one  half  of 
heaTy  manure,  cbiefiy  night-sril  tba;t  has  been  buried  for 
aome  months,  or  pig  tnannre  when  it  can  be  obtained, 
miring  the  two  well  together,  and  placing  tiia  plant  in  the 
middle,  not  too  deep,  and  being  earefal  that  it  ia  left 
firmly  in  tbe  ground  (I  am  speakiag  of  ligbt  seals  only).  Aa 
tJie  Bommer  advances  it  wiH  soon  be  apparent  whether  the 
^ant  will  thrire.  If  it  ia  a  vigoroua,  b^tby-growing  kind 
■t  win  send  ont  strong  aboote  from  tbe  bottom.  In  dry 
weather  water  must  be  afforded  and  Ibe  sur&eo  mnlcbed. 
Bain  water  ia  to  be  preferred ;  and  mannie  water,  not  too 
strong,  may  be  occasionally  giren  wbUe  the  plant  ia  yonnif. 
H  in  November  the  plants  have  made  bnt  little  progress,  it 
win  be  beet  to  take  them  up,  pot  them,  and  keep  in  a  pit  or 
frame  for  the  winter.  Should  they  fail  to  grow  in  the  sue- 
oeeding  summer  after  bein^  again  planted  out  as  before,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  kind  will  not  do.  It  ia  also  to  be 
noted,  that  good  shoots  of  the  flnrt  year's  growth  ahould  be 
tied,  to  prevent  injury  by  the  wind. 

Kone  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetaals  naturally  dwarf,  or  of  only 
moderate  habit,  will  flonriah  on  their  own  roota  in  a  light 
soiL  They  wiH  live  on  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  die.  I 
have  had  many  such,  so  that  I  no  longer  attempt  to  grow 
any  in  this  way,  but  such  aa  are  of  vigorous  and  robnat 
crastitation. 

Hm  fbtlowing  Hybrid  Ferpetuals  may  be  depended  on, 
when  grown  on  their  own  roots,  for  light  aoilE,  and  although 
I  have  not  myself  proved  all  of  them,  I  can  speak  of  them 


£«f U.~~<:andlne  de  Sansal,  I>aoheeBe  fOrleaus,  Itadttnoi- 
adle  Bonnaiie.  Madame  Vidot  is  a  fUlme  here ;  and  Lottise 
Sanina  and  Steur  des  An^s  I  have  not  yet  proved. 

Pimk  and  Rom.— Baronne  Prevoat,  Comtease  de  Cbabril- 
laat,  Anna  Aleiieff,  Anna  de  Dieabaeh,  B4^e  de  Bonrg-la- 
IMne,  Ofoire  de  Tiby  (one  of  the  best).  Comt«  de  Nantenil, 
lATlIledaBtI}euia,BbdameBoll  Madame  de  Cambaotoes, 


EOTAL  BOTANIC  SOCTETT'S  FERST  SPEING 
SHOW.-Makch  I9tb. 

Hobs  fortunate  than  ita  predecessor  at  Eonain^tao,  this 
Show  was  bvoored  by  one  of  the  brighteat  of  spnur  d^a. 
Tbe  din>lay  Uiougfc  BmaU  waa  good,  and  primcipaJJy  ocm- 
sisted  of  Hyacinths  contributed  hj  Meaars.  Cotbuab  and  W. 
PaoL  Tbe  latter  took  tbe  first  prize  in  tbe  Naraerymen'a 
Class  fbr  twelve  with  A^us,  Made,  tbe  beautifal  new  Lord 
Palmerston,  King  of  Blues,  Blokabei^,  Ton  Schiller,  Macau- 
lay,  Kob-i-Noor.  Duo  de  Malakoff,  Ida.  Mont  Blanc,  and 
SnowbalL  Messrs.  Cntbuah,  who  were  second,  bad  Blea 
Aimable,  Argna,  Baron  Von  Tuyll,  Nimrod,  Maoaolay,  Von 
Sobillar,  Florence  Nightingale,  Orandeoi  i  MerreiUe,  Mont 
Blanc,  Seraphine,  Ida,  and  the  almost  Uack  Oeuraal  Have- 
look.  The  spikea  in  both  these  ooUectioDa  were,  almost 
witiMot  eia^ti<»,  remarkably  fine,  and  the  merita  of  the 
two  stands  veiy  neariy  eqnal.  Both  tbe  above-named  ei- 
bibitots  showed,  in  addition,  in  tbe  Miscellaneous  Claaa, 
collections  of  one  hundred,  oompriaing  nearly  all  the  beet 
kinds  in  onltivAtion.  Here  Mr.  W.  Paul  again  took  tbe 
precedenoei  bat  Messrs  Cntbnsb  ran  bim  Teiy  ckiaely. 
In  their  collection  we  noticed  two  new  kinds,  Joaephine  and 
Robert  Fortune,  deearlbedlastweek.  Meaara.  Ban  &  Sogden 
were  tbe  only  other  eihibitcn  in  the  Nurserymen's  Claas, 
and  received  the  third  prise. 

Among  Amateurs  tbe  best  collection  oame  £rom  Mr.  Young, 
gardener  to  &.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgato,  in  which  were  fine 
examples  of  Leonidaa,  Charles  Dickens,  Baron  Von  Tnyll, 
and  other  kinds  alrrody  named.  Mr.  Carr,  gardener  to 
B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hi^igate,  was  second.  Spodal  priiea  were 
also  oSered  by  Messrs.  Cutbash  for  Amateur*'  ocAlections  of 
twelve,  for  which  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Carr  were  also  the 


In  Camellias,  the  only  coUectdon  in  pots  came  from  Mr. 
Young,  who  consequently  took  tbe  prize.  Among  them 
were  Alba  pleua  and  Baron  de  Froney  (white),  Imtmoata 
mbra,  and  WoodsiL 

In  Cut  Blooms  Mr.  W.  Panl  waa  first,  Mr.  Treen,  of  Bi^by, 
second;  and  in  the  Amateura'  Claaa  Mr.  Todman,  gardener 
to  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapbam  Common,  had  a  first  prize. 
Among  the  varieties  shown  wero  beautiful  eiamplea  of  Alba 
jdeuo,  Biimia,  I^cess  Boocbiodii,  Conntess  of  Orkney  (a 
charming  sort),  Bubens.  and  Ochroleuca. 

Of  Cyolamens,  eicellent  pota  were  shown  by  Mr.  Holland, 
gardener  to  B.  Pcake,  Eaq.,  Isleworth,  and  Hr.  Wiggins, 
gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  of  tbe  same  place,  and  who 
stood  in  the  prize  list  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named. 
Mr  Holland  had  also  a  lemaikably  fine  single  specimen — 
such,  indeed,  as  is  rardy  seen.  Messrs.  E.  G.  Handerson 
likewise  exhibited  a  nuiocrous  collecti^i  of  Atkinai  and 
Persicnm  seedlings,  for  which  a  priie  waa  awarded.  Chinese 
Primroses  were  shown  by  Mr.  Todman  and  Messrs.  Dobson 
sad  Sons,  and  tbe  Fern-leaved  kinds  by  Messrs.  Henderson. 
Hiey  were  well  grown,  and  of  good  colours,  and  their  exhi- 
bitor* all  bad  a  place  in  the  prize  list. 

Of  early  Tulips,  collections  oame  from  Measta.  Cutbnali 
and  W.  Paul,  consisting,  for  the  moat  put,  of  the  kmda 
shown  at  Kensington.  Boi  Fepin,  Proserpine,  Vermilion 
foilbant,  Yellow  Prince.  Fabiola,  TonmBBol,  and  New  Yellow 
Tonmeaol  (very  large),  were  some  of  Uie  moat  showy. 
Mr.  W.  Panl  also  exhibited  Crocuses,  of  which  David  Biizio, 
Sir  W.  Scott,  Ida  Ffdtfer,  Albion,  Marie  d'Ecosse,  and 
Mammoth,  were  a  few  of  the  beat. 
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Amfoyllidfl  C9xae  from  Mr*  Parker,  of  Tooting,  the  mos^ 
showy  being  Ackermonni  pulclierrima ;  well  grown  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  from  Mr,  Howard^  of  Balham. 

In  Boses  HessrB.  Paul  &  Son  had  a  good  stand  of  cnt 
blooms,  among  which  were  Amiral  Gravina,  Fran9oi8 
Laoharme,  Catherine  Gnillot,  Professeur  Eooh ;  and  Teas, 
Ylcomtesse  de  Cazes  and  Deyoniensis ;  and  the  same  firm 
had  also  some  fine  specimens  in  pots.  Victor  Verdier  and 
Jnles  Margottin  were  in  fine  bloom ;  Mesdames  0.  Wood 
and  Julie  Daran,  Lord  Canning,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour. 
Teas,  Louise  de  Savoie,  President,  and  Hadame  de  St. 
Joseph,  were  also  very  good. 

Fi<>m  Mr.  Boll  came  a  collection  of  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  among  which  were  Hebedinium  atrorubens, 
a  very  good  Azalea  Triumphans«  and  the  showy  Imanto- 
phyllmn  miniatum;  and  collections  of  a  similar  nature 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  IVeen  and  Mr.  Cross.  Pourettia 
piungens)  with  a  spike  of  scarlet  flowers,  bright  in  colour^  but 
not  sufficiently  developed,  came  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith ; 
and  from  Mr.  Hill,  Keele  Hall,  some  excellent  old  and  new 
Qrape^  consisting  of  Lady  Downes*  and  Black  Barbarossa 
of  1863,  and  West's  St.  Peter's  and  Black  Hamburgh  of 
the  present  year.  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Bull  for  Chameranthemum  verbenaceum,  also  for  Ca- 
mellia Comte  de  Gomer,  a  deep  rose  and  white-striped  kind, 
▼ery  full  and  fine—a  first-dass ;  to  Messrs.  Veitch  for  Azalea 
St^ila»  orange  scarlet,  spotted  on  a  violet  crimson  ground  on 
tike  upper  petal;  also  for  a  white  Bhododendron  fi^m  Moul- 
mein,  already  noticed  at  p.  212;  to  Messrs.  P.  &  A.  Smith 
for  Cinerarias  Eliza,  bright  crimson  margin,  with  white 
line  round  the  disk,  and  Flower  of  the  Day,  deep  mulberry, 
witib  narrow  but  distinct  white  ring ;  and  to  Mr.  Wiggins 
for  Nonpariel,  broad  bright  crimson  edge,  and  white  ring. 
Several  other  seedlings  were  also  diown  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Wigg^,  but  were  not  considered  worthy  of  special 
notice. 


ROYAL  HOETICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

If  the  observations  and  assertions  of  great  men  and 
philosophers  are  worthy  of  being  received,  we  must  look 
upon  the  sdence  and  art  of  horticulture  as  among  the  most 
important  occupations  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  human  race.  If  a  country's  greatness  and  welfare  be  so 
largely  dependant  on  the  intelligent  pursuit  and  devdop- 
ment  of  agriculture,  then  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  place 
gardening  in  the  front  rank  of  aU  that  is  important  to  and 
connected  with  the  productiveness  of  the  soil;  for  most 
assuredly  it  has  been  the  cradle  of  agriculture.  The  two 
are  often  called  twin  sisters.  The  one  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  parent  of  the  other ;  for  it  has  been  in  the  lap 
of  gardening  that  agriculture,  like  a  young  Hercules,  first 
tried  its  powers,  and  prepared  like  him  to  overrun  the  world, 
speedily  clearing  it  of  monsters,  and  bestowing  on  man  the 
blessings  of  its  civilising  effects. 

The  recent  efforts  of  modem  mechanism  to  bend  the 
powerful  application  of  steam  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  must 
look  for  theur  reward  chiefly  from  a  deepened  staple  in^he 
farm  field,  in  imitation  of  what  has  long  been  practified  in 
our  garden  quarters.  If  the  productiveness  of  our  fidds  is 
to  be  greatly  increased,  it  must  arise  fr^m  learning  and 
practising  the  lesson  which  shares  so  great  a  part  in  the 
success  of  the  gavdener.  In  fact,  gardening  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  another  name  for  the  perfection  of  rural  or  field 
culture. 

Looking  at  horticulture  in  such  a  light  as  this,  it  becomes 
invested  with  an  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate: hence  a  ISational  Sodety,  established  with  the 
express  view  of  teaching  how  better  to  devdope  tiie  resources 
of  our  gardens,  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  It  is,  however,  a 
notorious  and  lamentable  fact  that  the  gaxdens  which  have 
been  attempted  by  these  sodeties  with  this  end  in  view 
have,  after  a  career  of  the  most  lavish  expenditure,  done 
little  else  besides  get  into  debt,  and  ultimately,  in  seme 
case^  die  a  natural  death. 

We  need  scarcdy  call  attention  to  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  have  recently  been  raised  and  spent  by  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety  of  London,  with  the  commend- 
able object  of  placing  itself  in  a  position  worthy  of  so  great 
and  wealthy  a  country  with  its  xmrivalled  private  garden 


establishments.  It  has  had  ponsed  into  its-  lap  a  rmj'  dsrm 
of  gold ;  it  has  shared  the  patronage  of  our  gmdoiui  Queen^ 
Mid  every  conceivable  kind  or  form  of  enoonrag^meni  baa  ii 
received.  What  would  be.  unreasom^e  to  eiqpeet  from  ^ 
Sodety £0  highly  flavoured?  It  has  had  tributaries alaKW^ 
equal  to  that  of  Solomon  when  he  made  o^x^ards,  "de* 
lighted  to  dwell  in  gardens,"  and  "  planted  the  vinejaid  of 
Baalhaman." 

The  supporters  of  this  Society  have  been  dazzled  nour  aatifll 
again  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  most  flattecintf 
accounts  of  what  has  just  been  going  to  be  done,  while^ai| 
are  agreed  that  its  most  suooessfVil  performance  baa  bosii 
the  spending  of  a  revenue  enough  for  a  respeetable  pvtno«f< 
dom  or  kingdom.  Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  shonn 
with  great  force  the  vast  extravagance  with  which  it  has 
been  attended,  and  shown  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  Bofr 
been  aUe  to  provide  even  a  proper  place  for  a  flower  ^ow, 
in  which  plants  and  fruits  could  be  either  comfoxtal>]y  OB 
effectivdy  arranged.  They  have  shown  how  a  tent.  wa9 
attempted,  but  &at  the  merciless  element  of  wind  blew  it 
over,  and  that — ridiculous  to  tell — ^it  has  managed  to  gertr 
through  £2000  or  ^000  sterling  for  music  alone  ia.  <m^ 
season! 

After  such  unprecedented  extravagance  the  country  whidt 
has  suppHed  the  funds  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  Council  for 
something  substantial  in  return.  It  certainly  is  nothing' 
more  than  reasonable  and  right  that  in  some  one  particnlaKrr 
bran<^  of  gardening,  at  least,  examples  of  culture  or  anrange** 
ment  shoiud  be  looked  for.  The  mere  holding  of  shows  for 
flowers  and  fruit  is  all  very  well,  but  there  are  other  sod6tie» 
which  know  how  to  do  this  part  of  the  business  of  the  Boyal- 
Horticultural  Sodety  much  more  effectivdy  than  it  has  yet 
deserved  credit  for.  The  gardens  at  Kensington  have  hieok 
the  objects  of  the  severest  criticism,  and  we  have  no  iBte»» 
tion  of  dealing  with  that  question.  We  would  submit^  howw 
ever,  that,  as  compaxed  with  tlie  Boyal  Botanic  Societjyfft 
grounds  in  the  Eegenf  s  Park,  those  at  Kensington  aire  a 
mere  toy,  while  the  otiier  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  mavter- 
piece  of  beautiful  and  chaste  design.  In  the  BegenVs  Pasis 
you  may  fimcy  yoursdf  a  hundred  miles  from  town ;  in  the 
Kensington  grounds  brick  and  mortar  hang  an  incubus  oBi^ 
the  mind,  while  the  merest  schoolboy  might  improve  upon. 
the  whole  concern  with  a  compass  and  scale. 

As  far  as  taking  the  lead  in  gardening  is  conoemec^,  it 
would  appear,  from  a  recent  advertisement,  that  the  Coundl 
are  not  ambitious  of  exerting  themselves.  Th^  are  nune 
willing  to  make  others  pay  into  their  treasury  for  the  privi* 
lege  of  teaching  the  nation  how  to  garden.  They  hav% 
advertised  a  portion  of  the  grounds  at  Kensington  to  be^ 
let  out  in  the  allotment  system  to  what  they  call  responsible' 
nurserymen  (we  thought  all  nurserymen  were  responsible);, 
to  be  filled  with  bedding  plants  during  the  year  1864. 
Nurserymen  are  surdy  to  be  highly  honoured  that  they  are 
to  be  made  to  pay  for  doing  what  the  Sodety  has  fiuled  to^ 
do  itself.  This  is  quite  a  brilliant  idea !  The  next^  st^ 
should  be  to  let  the  privileges  of  cutting  the  grass  <to  Messes^ 
Shanks,  Green,  &  Co.,  in  order  that  those  mechanistB  mights 
themsdves  be  shaved  for  shaving  the  lawns  of  the  fsn^ 
gardens  at  Soutli  Kensin^^ton !  *  This  would  get  the  Councit^ 
into  a  fair  way  of  increaamg  their  revenue,  and  at  the  saone 
time  decrease  the  work  th^  have  undertaken  to  do^ 

It  is  quite  new  to  us  that  nurserymen  are  the  most  likdi^' 
parties  to  be  able  to  show  the  highest  styles  of  flower-gardsil 
arrangements,  or  that  this  is  a  department  that  tb^  hanre 
made  their  peculiar  study.  Judging  from  the  attemptft 
generally  made  in  their  own  grounds,  we  should  say  tbiUi< 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  However,  we  have  gvea;t'fiMt2ik 
in  the  energy  and  drill  of  nurserymen  in  the  BMompHah^ 
ment  of  any  task  that  they  propose  to  themsdves.  It  im 
very  questionable  whether  many  of  them  will  be  silly  «noB|^ 
to  jump  to  such  a  ludicrous  bait.  If  they  do^  it  is  ta  W 
hoped  they  will  manage  to  treat  the  members  t»  a.littiei 
bloom  and  well-covered  beds  before  they  leave  town-  Uki 
August. 

TbiB  Sodety  is  altogether  curious  in  its  woridnfls>  and  it^ 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  t^e  schame  miok  the) 
London  papers  have  reported  tton  to  have  in  oonteaiplatiaift 
should  be  brought  to  maturity,  and  also  advertissd  in  daei 
time.  We  refer  to  the  offering  of  prises  for  tbs  moatskilftiD 
performaaoes  of  vdonteer  bnids.     The  morning  joomalai 
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aeuoD.  when  it  is  problematical  whether  there  ore  moie 
Ihui  half.fr  diuen  gaj^Ioneis  in  the  liingdom  in  a  position  to 
•compete  fbr  it;  irlula  double  the  amount  is  offered  for  el  dish 
<of  the  eaxoe  soit  in  Jaij,  vhea  growers  can  couot  their 
Grapes  hj  the  hundredweight — atill  more  instructire  to  know 
W^  Aavout  shoold  be  um&  the  only  teat  of  merit  in  January, 
while  at  midsumEier  flavour  ia  not  taken  the  least  account 
^  and  the  award  guided  entirelj  by  appearance. 

Altogether  the  workings  of  tiia  Society  are  most  noveL 
The  Council  tell  the  Fcllotra  that  .£13,000  more  are  required 
to  complete  and  beautiiy  the  toy  gardens  at  Keasington,  and 
the  FeilonB  tell  the  Council  that  the  leil  horticultui-al  de- 
partment at  Chisvrick  ia  kept  in  a  most "  wretched  "  manner ; 
Another  describes  the  state  of  affairs  at  Chiswick  as  "moat 
disgraceful,  and  calculated  to  coll  forth  the  opprobrium  of 
foreifmera,"  and  in  this  statement  he  is  warmly  supported 
by  a  targe  numberof  the  Fellows.  Anil  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  filth  and  weeds  of  Chisffict,  the  Council  talk  largely  of 
beinfr  the  exponents  of  horticulture  in  the  world.  It  may 
be  aU  very  wall  and  proper  to  "enlarge  the  circle  of  foreign 
societies  withwhich  they  ace  in  friend^  relation,"  bat  better 
stUl  would  it  be  first  to  at  least  keep  their  garden  tidy  if 
they  do  &il  to  practically  aipoimd  the  important  science  in 
which  they  ought  to  take  the  lead.  Unless  there  be  a  rapid 
turn  in  the  tide  of  aSkira,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  if 
fbreignwB  ore  to  see  Idgh  and  advanced  eiamplee  of  horti- 
culture, they  must  look  somewhere  else  than  amid  what  one 
ofthe  Fellows  describea  aa  the  "n-retchnlly  kept"  wilder- 
ness of  Chiswick. 

If  such  be  the  state  of  aCTaira  at  Chiswick,  it  would  appear 
to  be  nothing  better  at  Kensington,  fur  in  the  discu>ision 
which  followed  the  Eeport,  the  gatdena  there  are  described 
as  resembling  an"  ill-planned  and  ill-kept  cemetery."  When 
is  all  this  muddle,  and  mismanagement,  and  misspending  of 
funds  to  come  to  an  end?  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to 
deliver  up  the  whole  concern  at  Kensington  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  BiiibitioQ  ?  And  would  the  cause  of  horti- 
'Cultuie  not  be  much  more  benefited  were  Fellows  to  give 
more  encouragement  to  local  aocieties  and  leave  such  a 
<ratac-logged  concern  to  its  late  ? — (Scatliih  Gankner.) 


LOBELIA  SPECIOSA  CULTUEE. 

In  0.  ooBunanioation  bom  Mr.  £obaon  on  the  Lobelia 
apetnosa  he  stated  tiiat  he  thought  the  beat  mode  of  culti- 
ntiBg  it  had  not  been  found  ont.  t  do  not  know  whether 
my  BMde  is  the  "  beat,"  but  I  have  for  a  long  time  managed 
•oooewfoUy  aooordiag  to  the  following  plan. 

With  loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  welt  mixed  toge- 
Um^  I  fill  harm  nearly  full,  add  some  fine-aiited  peat  and 
sand,  and  press  evenly  all  over  the  boxes.  I  then  aow  the 
•McU,  aod  with  fln^^ifted  peat  smI  cover  them  lightly, 
trtlliiH^  all  down  with  water  from  a  brash.  This  is  done  at 
the  boginning  of  June.  I  plunge  the  bosea  in  coal  aahes, 
aod  put  a  litUe  whitening  on  the  glass,  inside  of  the  &ame, 
ta^M^  tbeiaiTiof  the  son  off. 

When  atroDg  enough  to  huidle  I  prick  oat  the  seedlings, 
three  together,  in  tbomb-pote,  and  when  done  plunge  the 
wltole  in  ooal  ashes  np  to  the  -rim.  They  remun  there  till 
Ootobei.  All  light-co£»ied  and  wiry-leaved  seedlings  are 
apotedont,  and  ULOseonlyoftbe  erect  and  true  blue  Lobelia 


Croflon  HaU,  Salop. 


FUCHSIA  CTJLTUHE. 

THonoa  not  so  showy  aa  many  of  onr  greenhonse  plants, 
and  though  possessed  of  no  sweetness,  yet  &om  the  very  tine 
of  its  introduction  iew  plants  have  become  snch  &Touritas 
as  the  Fuch^  It  is  ever  welcome  in  the  oonservatory,  and 
is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  some  form  in  the  window  of 
the  hnmblest  tenement.  Its  adaptabiUty  to  very  varied 
ayatema  of  treatment,  its  graoeiblnees,  and  the  beanty  of  ita 
SowarSi  have  secnted  to  it  this  general  patronage. 

There  are  two  or  three  distinct  modes  of  coltore  prac- 
tiaed  with  tlus  genua,  eaoh  proving  satisfactcay  in  tlte  end. 
For  eiompla .-  some  grow  their  plants  each  season  &om  very 
early  or  autumn'stnick  cutting,  whilst  others  prefer  storing 
away  the  old  plants  of  one  season  for  the  use  of  the  next ; 
but  in  advocating  the  latter  of  these  modes,  I  will  state 
some  of  the  principal  details  of  each. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  refer  shortly  to  the  manner 
in  which  plants  are  successfully  grown  froai  cuttings,  though 
only  advising  tJioae  to  follow  this  mode  who  have  aJ>undaiice 
of  spare  room,  except  when  in  poaeeasion  of  a  new  variety, 
and  occasionally  when  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  the  old 
stock  by  additions  of  younger  growth. 

The  outtings  should  be  stm^  in  October,  or  early  in  Mo- 
vemlter.  Choose  tolerably  atrocg,  well-matnced  wood,  or 
shoots  of  the  current  season's  growth,  and  such  aa  have 
been  welt  e^oscd  to  light  and  heat.  Ab  they  will  require 
whilat  striking  to  be  placed  in  a  alightly-ahadod  and  close 
atmosphere,  it  will  be  necessary  to  strike  them  as  quickly 
as  poaaihle,  otherwise  their  vigour  will  be  greatly  in^fuied 
by  a  too  long  deprivation  of  light  and  air.  As  soon  as 
rooted  pot  them  off  singly  into  GO.sized  pots,  taking  care 
not  to  injure  the  tender  young  roota  found  at  their  base. 
This  can  be  porformed  the  easier  by  placing  not  more  than 
four  cuttings  in  finely-sifted  soil  round  the  Mges  of  a  48-pat. 

Having  been  properly  hardened  off,  place  them  in  a  light, 
airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse,  to  be  properly  watored  and 
kept  in  a  like  position  until  abont  the  second  week  in 
Mu*ch,  or  a  little  earlier  if  the  plants  are  vigorous  and 
appear  to  require  a  shift,  especially  if  large  specimens  are 
required.  Then  they  should  eaoh  have  the  leading  hud 
pinched  out  to  induce  them  to  form  aide  ahoota,  and  when 
these  are  properly  formed  the  planta  should  tie  encouraged, 
first  by  a  Uttle  manore  water,  and  afterwards  by  a  shift  mto 
32-Bized  pots.  When  shifted  fliey  shonld  be  removed  into  a 
higher  temperature,  with  more  moisture,  &o. 

It  will  be  advantageous  at  the  time  of  potting  to  tie  the 
upper  shoot  to  a  stick,  and  as  it  advances  it  wdl  then  take 
the  place  of  the  leader  previooaly  pinched  out. 

A  temperature  oommenciog  at  55°,  and  gradually  advanc- 
ing nu^  the  moximDm  of  70°  or  76°  is  attained,  slight 


>eiDg  give 


abiHit  four  distinct  eyes  each,  bat  permit  the  shoots  to 
bea(»ae  tolerably  strong  in  eaoh  instance  before  this  is  done. 
Use  the  syrinee  frequently  when  the  growths  i^pear  after 
eaoh  pinohicg-Wtk,  bnt  sparingly  inunediataly  aA«r:pii>ch- 
ing  b^^. 
^fhen  it  is  supposed  that  the  roots  have  pretty  freelf 
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reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  by  which  time  the  plant  will 
have  become  a  tolerably  compact  specimen,  give  another 
shift.  The  size  of  the  pot  mnst  depend  upon  the  time  at 
which  it  is  requisite  to  have  the  plant  in  flower,  and  the 
size  of  the  plant ;  at  any  rate  endeavour  to  so  pot  the  plant 
as  to  have  the  last  shift  well  filled  with  roots  before  flower- 
ing commences,  when  it  will  be  necessary,  aa  the  first 
blooms  expand,  to  gradnally  harden  the  plant  off  until  able 
to  endnre  the  draughts  of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

The  soil  I  think  they  do  best  in  is  a  compost  of  one  part 
of  rather  decayed  turfy  loam,  one  of  sand,  one  of  leaf  mould, 
with  a  little  s&ed  peat.  I  was  once  veiy  successful  with  the 
Fuchsia,  when  potted  in  one  part  loam,  and  one  of  decayed 
heather,  and  with  Cucumbers  in  boxes  especially,  laying 
the  least  decayed  portion  at  the  bottom  in  place  of  crocks, 
around  which  the  roots  dung  amazingly.  Was  it  attribut- 
able to  any  distinct  properties  which  the  heather  possessed  ? 
During  the  whole  period  of  flowering  a  little  weak  manure 
water  applied  often  will  be  beneficial  to  them. 

I  omit  purposely  the  practice  followed  in  the  growth  of 
those  huge  specimens  which  have  almost  invariably  been 
exhibited  at  our  leading  metropolitan  shows.  The  ground- 
work in  their  case  is  ftirmshed  by  cutting  away  at  the  base 
the  entire  growth  of  a  strong  plant  of  one  year  old,  and 
aJfterwards  encouraging  but  one  shoot,  which,  aided  by  the 
mass  of  ready-formed  roots  at  the  bottom,  makes  a  prodi- 
gious plant.  I  consider  well-grown  well-fiowered  specimens 
of  smfUler  dimensions  Bur  more  suitable  to  the  generality  of 
gardens,  and,  indeed,  of  greater  merit  generally  than  those 
monstrous  half-standards  formed  as  above. 

I  will  now  confine  my  remarks  to  a  more  general  mode  of 
practice  in  the  growth  of  l^e  Fuchsia — ^namely,  keeping 
plants  of  last  season's  flowering  for  use  the  next  season. 
When  these  have  done  flowering  place  them  in  a  cool,  diy 
situation,  and  if  partly  dark  it  does  not  matter ;  then  by 
withholding  all  moisture  from  them  they  will  soon  shed  all 
their  leaves,  which  should  be  carefully  removed.  Leave  the 
plants  thus  until  about  the  middle  of  February,  but  in  this 
be  guided  by  the  season  at  which  they  may  be  required  to 
be  in  flower;    then  they  should  be  properly  potted  and 

Sruned,  first  cutting  away  all  superfluous,  misplaced,  and 
ecayed  wood.  In  pruning  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  leave 
more  than  two  joints  if  well  placed  upon  the  wood  formed 
last  summer,  excepting  it  be  the  best-placed  shoot  chosen 
for  the  leader,  when  a  little  judgment  will  be  necessary  in 
cutting  it  back  to  secure  a  proportionate  top  to  the  whole. 

The  pruning  having  been  performed  take  the  ball  carefuUy 
out  of  the  x>ot,  remove  the  soil  from  around  the  roots,  and 
pot  the  plsjits  again,  placing  them  in  as  small  a  sized  pot 
as  they  can  easily  be  put  into  without  undue  pressure. 

The  soil,  half  leaf  mould,  half  sand,  with  a  little  sifted 
loam,  must  be  properly  placed  around  and  between  the  roots 
80  that  no  empty  space  may  remain.  To  prevent  this 
take  hold  of  the  plant  firmly  with  one  hand  and  continue  to 
jerk  it  slightly  up  and  down  whilst  you  continue  to  supply 
loose  soil  with  the  other  hand,  after  which  stamp  the  pot 
gently  down  upon  the  bench. 

The  plants  should  then  be  placed  for  a  time  in  any  cool 
dry  sitiuition  where  they  will  receive  light.  The  fresh  soil 
in  which  they  are  potted  should  be  moderately  moist :  con- 
sequently no  water  should  be  given  until  the  soil  is  becoming 
dry,  when  it  should  receive  a  good  soaking.  The  main 
object  should  now  be  to  induce  the  plants  to  root  as  freely 
as  possible,  using  at  the  same  time  every  means  to  retard 
any  corresponding  activity  in  the  stem,  and  thus  prevent 
the  pushing  forth  of  the  buds.  By  this  means,  if  the  rule 
is  properly  observed,  l^e  plant  is  enabled  to  collect  strength 
for  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  moment  signs  of  activity  are  discernible  in  the  buds 
expose  the  phmts  fully  to  the  light.  When  well  started 
give  them  successive  shifts  as  they  may  require  into  a  soil 
similar  to  that  advised ;  previously  adding,  however,  in  this 
instance,  as  the  plants  increase  in  vigour,  more  loam  and 
less  leaf  mould  and  sand.  Give  the  necessary  attention  to 
pinching-back  and  to  syringing,  as  these  old  plants  will  be 
especially  benefited  by  having  their  matured  wood  kept  soft 
with  moisture. 

As  a  dimber,  at  least  so  trained  to  rafters  in  a  conser- 
vatory or  greenhouse,  the  Fuchsia  forms  a  very  pleasing 
artistic  olgect ;  indeed  in  this  position  it  would  seem  to  be 


quite  at  home.  The  good  and  usefiil  old  Soavenir  de  Chia- 
wick  does  admirably  when  so  grown.  If  planted  oat,  plants 
are  readily  induced  to  grow  tolerably  early  1^  giving  them 
water  in  February  and  an  occasional  fi^sh  supply  unto 
about  midsunmier,  when,  if  water  be  altogether  witiiheld, 
they  will  shed  their  leaves  naturally,  and,  like  Vines,  remain 
dormant  during  winter. 

As  a  bedding  plant  the  Fuchsia  has  also  fig^ured  in  our 
gardens,  the  variety  Tom  Thumb  having  been  used  fOT  that 
purpose,  but  I  thix&  the  plant  is  not  very  applicable  to  our 
present  system. 

The  Fuchsia  is  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  a  pot  or  pan  of  finely  sifted  soil,  covering  it  but 
very  slightly,  and  making  the  surfiice  even  and  firm  by 
pressure  with  the  bottom  of  another  pot.  Flaoe  the  seed* 
pot  in  the  full  sun,  and  then  take  care  to  shade  it  by  a  pieoa 
of  painted  glass,  brown  paper,  or  other  handy  material 
whenever  the  sun  shines  too  brightiy,  and  carefhlly  keep 
the  soil  moistened.  A  moderate  temperature  will  be  best^ 
The  seed  does  not  at  aU  times  germinate  very  readily,  taking 
sometimes  from  six  to  ten  weeks  to  show  signs  of  growth. 
The  after-treatment  varies  little  from  that  required  by  most 
tender  greenhouse  seedlings.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  give  them,  imder  any  circumstance,  too  large 
a  shift  during  the  first  season. 

I  add  a  few  of  the  varieties  which  I  think  have  the 
merit  of  good  habit,  and  average  good  blossoms  combined. 

Comet  Minnit  Buiki 

Count  CaTonr  Fair  OrUn« 

Lord  Elcho  Senator 

LordMacaolay  Madsme  ComeUasen 

La  Crinoline  PrinceM  Alice 

Dr.  LiTlnf  stone  Lord  Clyde 

Fairest  of  the  Fair  Schiller 

Li  tile  Bo-  Peep  Flower  of  France 

White  Ladj  Annie 

— ^W.  Eablxt,  DigtvoeU. 


PEEVENTING  THE  GOOSEBEBIIY 
CATEEPILLAE. 

SoKB  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I  obtained  a  complete  vict(»ry 
over  the  Gooseberry  caterpular  in  my  garden,  by  adopting' 
a  hint  given  in  the  then  Cottage  Gabdbnbb,  and  coverini^ 
the  su^ce  of  the  soil  with  spent  tanner's  bark  or  "  tan,'* 
as  it  is  usually  called,  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches.  By  adopt- 
ing this  precaution  about  this  time  for  two  or  three  seasons 
I  entirely  got  rid  of  this  pest,  but,  having  neglected  it 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  nuisance  has  returned.  I 
have,  therefore,  just  laid  a  thick  coating  of  tan  under  my 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  and  doubt  not  that  it  will 
again  prove  a  *'  perfect  cure." — ^A  Devonshibb  Bbb-kxbpsb* 


PITS  FORMED  OF  CONCEETE. 

In  a  recent  Number  Mr.  Fish  gave  instructions  respecting 
turf-pits,  and  I  write  not  to  &id  fault  with  him,  or  with 
anything  that  he  has  written,  for  I  regard  him  aa  an  au- 
thority, but  to  mention  an  idea  that  a  much  better  pit 
might  be  made,  at  a  trifling  cost,  of  concrete,  especiaUy  in 
some  districts  where  the  materials  are  cheap. 

It  may  be  doubted  by  some  that  such  cannot  be  done, 
but  I  know  of  some  cottages  where  the  parly-walls  are  of 
concrete.  All  that  is  necessaiy  is  that  some  boards  should 
be  placed  on  each  side  of  the  intended  walls. 

My  first  reason  for  thinking  concrete  pits  would  be  better  is 
that  they  would  be  more  lasting.  Secondly,  Uiere  would  not 
be  the  tiouble  of  the  grass  and  other  weeds  growing  on  the 
walls,  and,  if  not  constontiy  kept  in  check,  darkening  tiie  pit 
and  harbouring  myriads  of  slug^,  snails,  &c.  Thi^Uy,  yoa 
might  whitewash  the  inside,  which  would  be  preferable  to 
the  dark  damp  walls  of  turf.  It  may  be  objected  by  some 
that  they  have  not  room  for  pits  of  this  sort,  as,  of  oourBe* 
they  must  be  permanent  to  pay;  but  I  see  no  difficulty  in 
the  matter,  as  th^  might  be  built  so  that  a  common  box 
might  be  put  on,  and  filled  up  with  hot  dung,  previous^ 
prepared,  for  a  hotbed,  and  the  pit  itself  be  entirdy  out  of 
sight. 

I  would  recommend  drain-pipes  to  be  placed  in  the  wall*, 
as  they  would  help  to  keep  the  pit  dry  when  used  as  a  oold 
pit;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  use  as  a  hotbed  theg^ 
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FfiUII  IKEES  m  POTS. 

Aa  ta  '^*  faTonr  «f 'fr^to  ■grotn  bi  pots  aitd 

■Ir,  I  Wad  th«  (7tk«r  ^7  aoiiie  AmiUa— CiJt 

~'    "  ',  Nwtfcbni  Bj^,  Mid  Melon  Apoli 


in  poto. '  It  vu  qidte  the  same  willi  Peaohn 
tliiM  loat  flnmmer.  Bnb  I  oDnfeH  that  I  torn 
Into  tli«  'open  tti  for  »  ncoith  or  two  in  ■ 
riiritored  place,  Kod-  coniider  this  to  hava  a  tk 
floMUM  on  fba  Aolenr  Mid  taTonr  of  tile  fruits. 

I  am  very  mnch  sotiified  wWi  the  iieanit  of  „ 
Fnolies,  NatAinnea,  and  Aiwioota  on  ^e  Sloe  fn  pot 
ton.    ThetreeiaMoftilu   '"  ■■         • '• 

tte  mote  easily  suut^^.— 


PBUKEfG  OP  PTRAMIDAl,  PEACH  TEEES. 
SOKi  fisw  years  since,  bwog  laacli  (liarnied  viUi  the  idea 
of  coltiTating  Uie  Peach  tree  as  a  pyramid  ^Bu^ested,  I 
tlunk,  br  the  gentleman  wlio  figurabvel;  throBta  tiia  liom 
into  tiie  little  heaps  of  gossip  collected  by  yonr  friend  "  D.," 
and  tosses  them  abont  to  amuse  himself),  I  commenced 
that  description  of  cuttnro  by  having  some  trees  potted^- 
i.  <.,  planted  in  pota — for  that  is  tiu  correct  way  to  describe ' 
it— and  others  planted  in  the  boiden  of  my  orchard-bonBe. 
I  am  delighted  with  my  perfect  saootM  in  both  modes  of' 
onltnrei  and,  u  a  matter  of  eoone,  I'-kare  gained  soma. 
axporianoe  wUch  I  am  ham^  la  oommnnkiAe  to  tboee  who, 
bke  myself  thoronghly  eiyoy  the  enltnie  of  Hit  trees  nnder . 

I  finoMl  pinehing-in  tlia  young  shoots  of  my^namids  in 
the  fltst  ye«f  of  enltnre  to  answer  perfectly.  Xbe  second 
year  it  was  aqnaQyao  with  the  trees  in  pot»— ia  abort  it 
rnnthmss  so  with  tliem  to  tUi  dof .  'Riia  is  the  Sfth  year 
of  their  onltore,  aad  I  eon  sss  ntt  mssob  why  it  Aoold  not 
go  on  Ihr  many  years,  for  nomottod  cnnbe  more  beantiflil 
and  satiabctory.  Witb  my  pyramidB  planted  in  the  borders 
of  my  arohard-haase  I  have  had  aofne '  little  tronble,  owing 
to  their  vigoroas  growth  (in  niito  of  occasional  root-pruning), 
and  oonatsot  "  inclination  of  sap  to  tlie  head." 

Wben  pruning  them  to-day  I  fonnd  their  stems  prettiy 
well  ftiTUished  with  branches  full  of  bices  om-bnde;  bnt  they 
ue  weakly  and.ven  unlike  the  crowns  of  the  crees,  which, 
frpm  being  pinched-in  all  the  summer,  are  masses  of  wall- 
r^iened,  robust,  blossom-bearins  shoots,  hg  &r  too  mnah 
crowded,  I  have,  therefore,  felt  eaJled  i^n  ta  perlonn 
some  desperate  appatations  with  my  strcmg,  sharp,  praning- 
tailfo,  d(»Min  tliis  w^:  I  have  cat  out  the  oentralWrtvowii 


I  t  the  crop  in  peril,  and  cause  it  either 

I  Dp  off  in  its  than  inunatore  state.     To 

'  \ati  grown  to  its  (nil  size  and  ripened 

ed  shoots  hare  put .  forth  numeroas 
;  lis  day  (AngustSO),  have  been  pinohed 

1  mr  loaves  «  their  base,  and  the  trees 

lotfl  as  Uiey  did  last  autumn — healthy,  promising,  and 
Cl^aUa  of  bflocing  a  good  crop  next  yev.  I  observe  that 
their  growth  seems  much  more  under  oontrol  than  those 
planted  in  the  same  border  that  have  been  under  pinchi^. 
all  the  sninmer."  I  have  alightly  deviated  &om  t:tiin  method, 
and  have  pinched  all  but  air  or  seven  strong  shoots,  leaving 
them  to  grow  without  controL  Their  vic^our  is  most  re- 
markable^ and  th^  eihaust  the  tree  of  much  superabundant 
Blip.  About  the  third  week  in  July  they  are  cat  down  to 
9  or  6  inches;  the  bads  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  break 
immediately,  and  fonn  short  spnra  which  ripen  well  durin|; 
the—* 


standards,  slightly  fleathered  down  their  stems  with  branches 
rather  weakly,  still  firoitftil.  Theee  will  in  the  end  die  off, 
and  leave  the  trees  half-standards  with  open  heads  inclined 
to  horizontal  growth.  As  far  as  I  can  see  this  is  a  most 
excellent  mode  of  cultivating  Peadies  and  Nectarines  nndec 
glass-  Ajnong  these  trees,  if  there  be  sufficient  room,  trees 
m  pots  mi^  be  plac«d :  and  these,  if  pyramids,  may  be 
formed  into  perfect  frnttfiil  "cordons"  by  summer  pinching. 
I  have  to  add  something  i»tlier  ciuioue,  and  wMch  I  con- 
fess is  at  present  a  mystery.  In  IB60  and  61  the  fruit 
from  the  trctes  in  pots  in  the  same  honse  was  much  saperior 
in  Savonr  to  that  finm  the  trees  planted  ont.  This  I  ao- 
oounted  for  from  the  roots  of  ths  trees  in  pots  being  in  a 
warmer  medium  surrounded  by  the  heated  air  of  the  house- 
In  1862  the  fruit  troja  the  tr^  planted  out  was  decide<Uy 
superior  to  that  from  the  potted  trees ;  but  to  my  sorprise, 
in  1663,  although  we  hod  a  bright  warm  summer,  it  was 
just  tba  reverse,  for  the  fruit  from  the  potted  trees  was 
infinitely  Bohei  than  any  gathered  from  the  trees  growing 
in  the  borders,  and  I  folt  at  a  loss  to  a«oount  for  it. — D., 


TOU&H  SEA-KALE. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  cnltore  of  that 
useful  vegetable.  Sea-kale,  but  only  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  cause  of  its  being  sometimeB  tough,  thoogh  dreued 
by  an  eiperienood  cook.  "When  this  is  the  case  the  gardener 
is  blamad,  and  he  on  his  part  veiy  natnrallj  thinks  that  the 
Sea-kale  was  not  properly  boiled.  Both  parties  may  main- 
tain that  they  are  right,  thoogh  they  m^  be  equally  igno- 
rant of  the  real  cause  of  the  foult.  Unti]  lately  I  was  so 
myseU^  but  having  paid  soma  attention  to  the  fibre  of 
seveml  plants,  I  was  somewhat  snrmised  to  find  so  mndi  of 
that  nseAil  material  in  Sea-kale.  This  may  be  easi^  per- 
ceived by  the  quanta^  of  &bre  in  the  stem  of  a  Sea-kale 
leaf,  which  I  have  sent  with  this  paper.  I  now  consider 
that  toogh  fibee  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  that 
the  only  remedy  is  to  I37  as  much  as  possible  to  have  the 
fihz*  in  Soakala  brittle,  by  fencing  less  of  the  crop  at  me 
Uma,  othsrwiBa  it  will  stien^^then  with  age,  although  well 

stanoe  to  be  separated  front  a  di^  of  such  Eale,  what  r^ 
mained  would  somewhat  resemble  a  handful  of  wet  tow ; 
certainly  not  an  agreeaible  piouthiid. — J.  Wioston. 

[The  bnndle  of  fibres  sent  by  Mr.  Wi^^ton  ore  oertoinly 
most  strikingly  hard  and  ton^.} 


SUUPHtne  TKMrs  BED  SPIDER. 

I  OAVB  tried  the  effect  of  sulphor  on  many 
with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  red  spider  and  have  never 
fonnd  it  effectual.  Even  if  placed  upon  heated  fines  or 
nuied  with  hot  lime,  so  as  to  iiyare  the  fblia^  of  plants, 
the.  moat  Uiat  it  has  done  is  to  stapi^  the  insects  lor  a 
time,  bnt  they  soon  recover  thdr  vitaUty,  as  wasps  do  whoi 
erooasd  to  t&a  atmospluts  after  soffocalion  by  gunpowder 
and  sulphor. 

I  have  alto  tried  impnte  or  nnrectified  n^tha,  which 
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quickly  destroys  the  insects  brought  into  close  contact  with 
it ;  but  it  is  icgarious  to  vegetation,  very  disagreeable,  and 
not  effective  in  a  large  house  or  where  the  Vines  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  vessel  which  contains  the  spirit.  Toba<Mx> 
smoke  is  useless. 

The  only  remedy  known  to  myself  is  gas  tar,  and  applied 
in  the  following  way  it  will  annihilate  the  pest.  Cover  aoout 
18  inches  square  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  flue  with  the  gas 
tar  at  night,  and  if  the  weather  is  cloudy  keep  the  house 
closed  the  following  day,  if  not,  cover  the  roof  with  mats, 
and  most  of  the  insects  will  be  destroyed,  and  if  the  flue 
is  well  heated  the  second  nisht  and  the  house  kept  shut  up 
the  next  day  they  will  be  aU  killed,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
Vine  will  not  suffer.  Another  and,  perhaps,  a  preferable 
plan  is  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  tar  on  a  slate  or 
piece  of  iron,  or  in  a  vessel,  as  it  can  then  be  removed  from 
the  house  when  done  with,  and  no  smell  will  remain. 

This  remedy  must  not  be  used  when  the  Grapes  are  nearly 
ripe,  or  their  flavour  will  be  affected. — Nemo. 


ECONOMIC  HEATING. 


The  winter,  now  over  I  hope,  has  been,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  trying  that  we  have  had  for  several  years  past ; 
for,  although  it  has  not  at  any  time  been  very  severe,  the 
absence  of  any  sun  for  such  a  length  of  time,  with  a  thick 
heavy  atmosphere,  made  firing  bom  night  and  day  a  neces- 
sity, and,  no  doubt,  hAs  caused  many  besides  myself  to  study 
the  economy  of  heating,  particularly  where  fuel  is  eipensive.  I 
I  was  led  into  considering  and  also  trying  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  system  I  am  about  to  explain  from  the  ap- 
plication of  a  Mend  whom  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  oblige. 
He  was  desirous  of  heating  a  greenhouse,  and  also  to  derive 
from  the  same  fire  by  some  contrivance  sufficient  heated 
air  to  supply  a  Turkish  bath  adjoining.  This  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  some  modification  of  the  Polmaise  ^stem, 
and  knowing  its  successful  working  at  Dropmore,  I  made 
application  to  Mr.  Frost  to  allow  me  to  take  plaos,  which 
was  not  only  readily  granted,  but  Mr.  Frost  himself  gave 
every  explaiuition  I  could  desire.  These  explanations,  with 
the  plans,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  at  your  disposal, 
if  you  consider  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  your  Journal. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  once  to  state*  that  I  feel  convinced 
that  it  is  utterly  imj^sible  to  find  any  other  system  of 
heating  more  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
such  a  oomplete  command  of  almost  any  amount  of  heat  in 
the  houses  with  a  very  small  consumption  of  fuel. 

One  of  the  houses  heated  in  this  way  is  a,  large  early 
vinery,  the  other  a  Bpan-roofed  plant-stove ;  they  are  both 
exactly  on  the  same  construction  of  flue,  &c.,  and  I  have 
therefore  sent  a  drawing  of  the  stove  as  likely  to  be  the  most 
useful. 


again  at  B,  and  dr<^ping  under  the  path,  go  outside  into 
thechimn^. 

"We  will  now  com- 
mence again  at  A;  and 
in  the  woodcut  No.  2, 
on  each  aide  of  the  fUr- 
nace-door,  is  shown  on 
a  level  line  with  the 
grate  a  ventilator  wi^ 
either  a  slide  or  some 
other  contrivance  to  shut  or  reduce  the  air  to  be  admitted 
at  pleasure.  This  fireplace  is  outside,  and,  therefore,  the 
air  passing  in  is  always  pure;  but  although  there  is  an 
advantage  in  this  instaaoe,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
prevent  others  from  adopting  other  methods  of  seouring  the 
air  pure  where  it  does  no^  a«  in  Uiib  case,  eziBt.  For 
example,  the  air  may  be  brought  from  the  outdde  <^  a  shed, 
the  top  of  a  house — in  facfe^  mm  aaijrwhfire  meet  eonvenient ; 
the  firo  will  soon  draw  it  in  veiy  feroibly. 

No.  8  is  the  flue  gomg  sight  aoroes  the 
house,  underneath  the  bed»  from  whic^  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  flue  b,  except  at  the 
bottom,  is  wholly  surrounded  by  the  air  ad- 
mitted by  the  ventilator  ahown  in  No.  2. 
This  air  as  it  passes  along  beoomes  tho- 
roughly heated,  and  in  this  consists]  the  eoooomy.  Firsts  it 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  any  one  who  has  put  up  flues 
that  to  cony  this  across  the  house  aa  shown,  would,  in  any 
case,  be  the  best  way  to  make  the  flue  draw,  because  when 
hampered  with  a  rise  near  the  flre  a^  draught  is  stopped. 
If  this  is  admitted,  we  must  also  admit  that  all»  or  nearly 
so,  of  this  heat  is  lost  in  the  ground*  (^  suppose,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  the  flue  to  be  raised  to  the  level  above 
the  path  h  in  plan  No.  4,  still  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
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It  will  be  seen  by  a  re&renoe  to  the  ground  plan  No.  1 
that  A  is  the  fire-hole,  the  flue  passinff  under  the  path  b, 
and  under  the  pit  c,  in  the  middle  of  which  a  divuion  is 
introduced  at  p ;  one  half  of  the  flue  then  goes  one  way,  the 
other  half  taking  the  opposite  way  round,  and  both  meeting 


IB  buried  underneath  the  path.  All  this  heat  is  gathered  up, 

so  to  speak,  by  the  air  that  passes  in  round 
the  patib.  Its  effects  I  will  explain  by-and-by. 
In  the  section  of  the  house.  No.  4,  it  wul 
be  seen  that  between  the  flue  and  the 
four-inch  wall  of  the  pluziging-pit  is  a 
cavity— this  is  still  the  air-mie— 4uid  that 
B  in  plan  No.  1  and  this  plan.  No.  4,  are 
the  same.  They  consist  of  one-and-a-half- 
ixudi  zine  pipes,  and  are  each  fitted  at  the 
top  with  plugs,  which  can  be  taken  out  or 
put  in  as  requured. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  will  say 
that  to  admit  this  dry  hot  air  into  the 
house  will  kill  everything.  But  no  such 
effect  is  occasioned,  although  the  air  from 
the  pipes  nearest  the  hot  part  of  the  flue 
is,  in  veiy  cold  weather  when  the  fire  is 
driven  on  a  little  extra,  suflloiently  hot 
to  scorch  A  tender  leaf;  but  the  latter 
must  be  directly  orer  the  pipes  to  suffer. 
The  air  is  toon  dispersed  without  any 
iigury  to  the  general  plants  in  the  house,  which  have  all 
the  healthy  gre^i  ftppearance  which  the  most  fiEutidioua 
could  desire.  They  also  consist  of  a  sufficient  vaxiety  to  be 
a  proof-— Cucumbers,  Pines,  general  stove  plants,  Owarf 
Kidney  Beans,  Strawberries,  small  seedlings,  oc. 
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AiMdii :  if  the  weaHher  eatues  alnriskflxe,  tlie  phigs  neaxest 
the  nre  znay  be  left  in,  only  taking  those  out  where  the  air 
has  farther  traTcdled;  hut  this  can  scarcely  ocour,  for  the 
small  amount  of  fixe  reqnired  makes  the  greatest  caution 
necessary  at  all  times  to  nrerent  the  house  becoming  over- 
heated. For  exam^e:  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  date,  on  the 
S2nd  of  Februaiy,  I  Ibuad  the  thermometer  outside  at  12^, 
whilst,  with  areiy  small  fire,  the  house  was  at  5(f  .  Mr.  Frost 
removed  a  few  of  tiie  phLpi»  and  in  tw^ily  minutes  the 
house  stood  at  90*.  The  £y  heat  is  also  soon  reduced  hy 
ponring  water  down  one  or  two  of  Hie  pipes. 

Of  course,  this  is  Pdmalse  simplified;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  amateurs  iwply&g  this  system  to 
theff  small  houses  would  find  that  intn  a  small  fire  and  a 
shortened  damper,  the  brides  once  warm  would  <nily  require 
attention  once  m  twenly-fomr  hours  whaterer  severe  wither 
might  occur. 

Again,  for  large  orduod-hoosee,  suppose  we  even  say  tiiey 
enclose  half  an  aor^  if  the  tubes  were  carried  up  to  the 
bottom  of  the  rafters,  13ie  air  rudiing  into  this  house  would 
keep  up  a  drculatoxy  vent^tion,  and  l^e  amount  of  heat 
required  in  that  air  would  be  very  small  indeed  to  keep  out 
any  amount  of  frost. 

Great  care  is  neoessavy  in  making  the  fire  part  of  the  fine 
to  prevent  any  smc^  escaping  into  tiie  air;  also,  as  before 
mentioned,  to  make  the  daonpers  2  or  3  inches  shorter  than 
the  frame,  so  that  tiie  vent  cannot  at  any  time  be  entirely 
stopped. — F. 

BULBS  IN  POTS. 

Akt  of  your  readers  happy  enough  to  possess  an  orchard- 
house,  may  make  it  ''beaunful  exceedingly"  by  doing  as  I 
have  done.  In  November  I  had  some  huge  pots  (11-inch), 
filled  with  loam  and  rotten  manure,  equal  parts,  to  which  I 
have  added  a  little  sand.  In  filling  the  pots  tibie  compost 
was  made  firm  by  ramming  it  wiw  a  blunt  stout  stick, 
and  previous  to  filling  some  crocks  or  pieces  of  broken 
pots  were  placed  at  the  bottom  for  drainage.  When  filled 
to  two-thirds  of  their  depth  five  Hyacinths  were  placed  in 

each  pot  something  after  this  manner — 
The  edge  of  each  bulb  was  about  1  inch 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  pot.  In  the 
centre  I  placed  a  score  or  so  of  Crocuses 
(their  po«hion  is  shown  bv  the  small  dots), 
and  then  tiie  pots  were  filled  nearly  to  the 
rim  with  the  compost  which  was  pressed 
down  with  the  himd.  The  central  group 
of  Crocuses  has  been  In  bloom  the  last 
month  or  so,  and  now  that  the  Hyacinths  are  showing 
their  grand  spikes  of  fiowers,  the  effect  is  qmte  charming. 
With  some  of  the  pots  I  have  made  a  Httle  variation,  having 
rJanted  the  centi^  with  some  dwarf  double  and  single 
TuHps.  Iliese  will  bloom  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Hyacinths,  and  I  can  see  t^e  efibct  of  the  whole  will  be  very 
gay.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  do  all  this  now,  but  your 
readers  mtist  "  make  a  note,"  and  do  it  next  autumn.  Owing 
to  the  mild  and  most  agreeable  climate  of  an  orchard-house, 
the  bulbous  fiowers  refiBrred  to  continue  in  full  beauty  for 
weeks. — Htacihthos. 


ALOCASIA   METATiT.TCA  WITH  MOEE 
FL0WBB8  THAN  LEAVES. 

Allow  me  space  in  the  columns  of  your  Journal  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  as  to  the  management  of  the  well-known  and 
highly-esteemed  Alocasia  metallica. 

oome  ten  days  ago  I  had  oooason  to  vknt  a  &w  of  the 
leading  gardens  in  uus  neighbourhood,  and  at  two  places  I 
observed  a  plant  of  ISie  above,  and  was  very  much  suiprised 
to  find  the  two  plants  rtmnine  tc  flower  and  not  producing 
foliage.  One  «anoe  was  soficient  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  propeny  potted,  but  if  tiie  ^DOowing  materials  and 
mode  of  proceeding  had  been  adopted  the  result  would  have 
bean  satisfh^ry*  Select  a  gooa  deah  pot  aocordinff  to  the 
size  dT  the  plant,  allowing  a  Jil^eral  :mSb,  crock  fmj  one- 
third,  bnt  take  great  eara  not  to  throw  the  crodts  in 
wholesale,  as  some  gardenets  do.  Having  that  done  break 
*^?ood  fibry  peat  as  large  as  eggs — say  one-third,  the  same 


quanlity  of  good,  fresh,  fibry  loam,  and  one-third  sphagnum 
cut  as  short  as  you  possiU^  can  with  a  wo<^-shears.  Add 
a  lot  of  broken  potsherds,  mix  well  tog^her,  and  if  a  little 
silver  sand  can  be  siven  so  much  the  better.  The  compost 
must  be  rough  and  open.  Place  the  plant  about  2  inches 
lower  than  it  was  b^ore;  pot  firmly;  and  the  last  in<di  of 
compost  should  be  nearly  all  sphagnum,  a  little  silver  sand, 
and  small  potsherds  mixed,  tMs  will  encourage  suckers  to 
start.  Place  the  plant,  or  plants,  in  a  warm  moist  stove, 
syringing  occasionally.  Shade  for  a  few  days  after  potting 
if  the  sun  is  bright.---J.  B.  M.,  Co,  DubUti, 


POETEAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWEES,  AND 

FBUIT8. 

HsLicHBTStnc  HANKn  (Mr.  Mann's  Helidhrysum). — Nat, 
ord.,  Compositee.  Linn.,  Syng^nesia  superfiua.  Wno  does 
not  even  in  his  nursery  days  remember  the  "  TeUow  Ever- 
lasting" on  the  mantle-shelf?  and  Sir  W.  Hooker  says 
that  "  the  present  noble  species,  if  it  can  be  retained  in  omr 
gardens  and  increased,  may  revive  the  taste  for  the  genus." 
It  is  a  native  of  FemandoPo,  and  the  Camerocm  Mountains, 
at  heights  from  4000  to  18,000  feet  above  the  sea's  level.  The 
numerous  globose  fiowers,  each  an  inch  in  diameter,  axe  in  a 
large  corymb,  the  involucre  or  "  everlasting  "  part  is  white 
tinged  with  green. — (Bot,  Mag,,  t,  5481.) 

QuAKOCLiT  Nationis  (Mr.  Nation's  Quamodxt).— Nai. 
ord,,  Convolvnlacese.  Lkm.,  Pentandria  Monogynia.  A 
tuberous-rooted  perennial.  A  native  of  the  Peruviaii  Cor- 
dfllera.  Flowers  scarlet,  stems  run  the  whole  leng^  of  the 
rafters  of  a  greenhouse.  "It  may  possibly  bear  our  sum- 
mers in  the  open  air."— (IWd.,  t,  5482.) 

Saccolabhtm  HABBisoNiAinTK  (Mr.  Harrison's  Saocola- 
bium). — Nat  ord.,  Orchidace®.  Lv/m.,  Gynandria  Monandria. 
Native  of  Pulo  Penang,  in  the  Chinese  seas ;  imported  by 
Messrs.  Stuart  &  Low,  of  the  Clapton  Nursery.  Flowers 
white.—(lWd.,  *.  6438.) 

Bboonia  Mannh  (Mr.  Mann's  Begonia). — Nat.  ord.,  Be^ 
niacesB.  Linn.,  Moneecia  Polyandria.  One  of  the  Begonias 
with  wingless  flowers.  Native  of  Fernando  Po,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  1300  fbet.  Flowwrs  rose-coloured. — {Hid., 
t.  5434.) 

Ada  aubantiaca  (Beep-orange-fiowered  Ada).— Not.  orSm, 
Orchidaceee.  Linn.,  uynandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  New 
Grenada^  at  an  elevation  of  8500  feet.  Flowered  in  January. 
-^Wd.,  t  6486.) 

Babkebia  SsiNNXBi  smnsiiBA,  a  oool-house  Orchid. — 
(Floral  Mag.,  pL  186.) 

PonpON  Chbtsamthimums— J^/Ey,  Anemotte-tfowered, 
bright  orange  scarlet;  Viola,  very  double,  violet  Iflae }  Litxie 
H<^me8,  very  d6uble,  canaxy-coloured.  All  raised  by  Mr. 
Salter.— (Ibid.,  pi  186.) 

CoccosTPSiLON  DiscoLOB. — Kot.  ofd.,  Bobiaces.  Xiina., 
Tetrandria  Monogynia.  Introduced  as  long  since  as  1793, 
but  now  re-introduced  to  notice  as  a  very  effective  plant  for 
han^ng-baskets.  It  is  so  employed  at  Famham  Castle 
emabangstein.  It  is  a  native  of  the  temperate  mountains 
of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  Its  blue,  berry-like  flowers 
are  in  clusters  on  its  creeping  stems.  We  recommend  it  as 
a  basket  plant,  and  quote  the  following  firom  l^e  <*  Floral 
Sfagazine :  "—"We  have  been  supplied,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  following  direc- 
tions as  to  its  cultivation,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  his  Lordship's 
intelligent  gardener :—' It  is,*  writes  Mr.  Lawrence,  'as 
most  of  our  most  beautiM  things  are,  veiy  easily  cultivated. 
I  And  firom  experience  that  during  the  summer  monUis  it 
win  do  better  in  a  dose  greenhouse,  near  the  glass,  and 
fyxlly  eiq>osed  to  the  %ht  and  sun's  rays  than  in  a  stove,  as 
might  be  supposed  fnym  its  befaig  a  native  of  the  West 
fomes ;  but  on  th^  a|mroach  of  autumn  it  requhws  more 
heat,  both  to  bring  its  flowers  and  its  beautiM  ultnmaiine 
berries  to  perfection,— the  latter  lasting  in  th^  brilliancy 
during  the  whc^e  winter.  It  wOl  thrive  during  tke  winter 
in  any  house  where  heat  is  used,  such  as  a  CiDieamber  or 
Pine-pit,  or  intermediate-house.  The  ^opagtttion,  afeo,  is 
very  easy,  as  it  grows  eqnally  freely  hy  seeds  or  cattitigs. 
Wh^  planting  £  in  ti^  basket,  I  flrst  lhi#  it  i^tH  moss, 
then  flu  it  up  with  an  ordinary  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand;  Aen  tiie  plant  begins  to  grow  fireely,  I  peg  the 
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■hoota  OTSF  the  aai&oe  tuubtt  it.  is  thoron^rlUy  ooreied,  tiun 
it  mil  throw  oiongli  ahoota  qtw  the  ed^^  to  moke  a  fine 
BUWB,  oUierwiBe  it  will  locfli.atraggUng  a^  pocs. '  "-~(I(wl., 
^  187.) 

Htbuk  Pinm.  T-Strtai^/forits,,  oriroaon  flaieH  on  rosy 
oriiQHOn  gionnd ;  If  aria  Par^,  whiteli  Sotatlt.  BaLmon  piiik^- 
tIWd..pJ.188.) 

CBSTBAMrBXWUMa.-^iVinca  ^^TMt  pesriy  white  tinged  at 


and  Pomolojitt,  ii^  Ji-  M-) 


PEACH  TBEH  OULTURE. 


ran  in  general 
[IB  differ  very 
ia  kept  before 
^  intport&nt 
since  I  made 
idb  waa  in  tlie 
>n  on  my  mind 
id^rea  at  the 
irithout  which, 
t  c<n»eiinentlf 


Uiese  was  ft  Paach-house  in  the  old  st^e.  A  fine  went 
romidt  the  house  aa  the  means  of  heating.  Some  treoa  were 
j^anted  aboat  a  foot  from  the  &ae,  in  the  front  of  the  honae ; 
uime  were  trained  baokwards  npon  a  low  trellia,  which 
■Imoat  finrmed  a  qnarter  of  a  nirde.  A  f^  rideni  were 
pUnted  againBt  the  hack  wall;  and  oreriiead,  nnder  eaoh 
rafter,  was  a  single  Yine-rod.  I  a«Tai  knew  thia  Feoek- 
hotwe  oome  short  of  a  v«i7  fair  crop  of  Peachea,  and  it  lika- 
wiae  yielded  a  very  fiur  atop  of  Gbftpea.  Tkeae  treea  nerer 
attempted  to  throw  ap  saoken  ftora  Uieir  loota,  and  no 
dooM  tbis  arose  Ircnti  the  healtJ^  atmospheie  in  whieh  the 
ta«es  were  kept.  In  the  tame  gtoA&a  Hbete  were  a  few 
Feaiidi  trees  close  by  this  house,  withont  any  glaaa  protec- 
tien.  They  wera  &Btened  to  a  treUia  againat  ttie  wall,  and 
alwajrs  preeented  a  miserable  look.  l£ldew  seemed  to  be 
ttfljr  ocowtant  companitni,  eren  with  all  tiie  waahinge  and 
^llngingc  which  were  bestowed  upon  them,  ajid  yet  their 
TOota  were  Botn^and  healthy  «monKh. 

We  hare  on  teoord  mnoh  abont  the  attempte  which  have 
beoD  made  in  this  eonntry  in  oider  to  onlUirate  the  Tine  in 
the  open  air,  aometimes  aa  a  profitable  specolatioi^  at  other 
tijmri  aa  ft'PBirate  e^Mrimsnt.  Well.  Uta  qoeation  is.  Do 
Eaanlt*  jaati^  a  •ontinoaaoe  of  tAiis  practice  as  legaids  Uia 
VitMt  XnHh  we  have  a  faw  serta  «f  Vines  which  will,  in 
bTOmuble  pooitions  and  in  good  seaacms,  yield  soma  vai^ 
OMditeibU  bait;,  but  bewwe  <€  tlkia,  who  ia  tbara  hold 
anon^  to  advocate  ita  ganu^  adoption  as  a  means  to 
wapSfyth»  genezal demann  for  Qn^ea  in Ndvato eatabliah- 
SMUa,  besaee  the  ever-inereaaing  demand  which  there  is 
ia  Iiendon  and  elseiriiere  for  Juttbooae  Qrapea  f 

Now,  whether  is  the  Peach  b^ee  or  the  Qrmo  Tine  a  natiTe 
cf  the  wanueat  oonntr;  P  We  are  liild  the  Peach  is  a  native 
of  Pcnia  and  its  adjoining  conntriea;  and  is  not  the  pre- 
sent race  of  our  moat  deUaiona  and  nseM  Grape  Tmes 
■ativea.of  ooonlinea  m«ch. colder  Uiaa  the  anbtropie,  hot, 
and  oftea  arid  Persia?    And  yet  it  has  been  oosceaed  long 


tilled  IS'  to  do  Uua,  vising  prinfipallr  from  tha  acocemno. ' 
datiB{f  qoaHtiea  to  pceitiMi  and  oiiQBinataaoM  wluch  the 
Tina,  iM  may  b«^  has  oves  evary  otluc  frnit-beaiiug  tree. 

U  MW  b*  si^  Kven  with  olasa  yoa  oannot  eitand  the 
aeaae*^  Paaohea  ta  oae-h«lf  the  leagith  «f  time  which  the 
v«vigMld,Qn|)asaMtorbB  had.  Thiqe.ean  ba  no  aericw 
otjaatii' vftta thia  point,  aaoficowaettbaxeiwonld  not  be, a. 
oo)iaaini>iiiue  amonnt.  of  upetv^  AJod,  agBiQ,.it  is  a  very: 
■hertHiigbtaif  policy  and  argnuaatCif  acgunent  it  may  be 
oallad)t  to.set  a  Peaoh-liause  dopin  aa  not  ccuTertible  to  apf 


r  aa».tkan  PeaelwcaKnre  aione.  Wli^,  ia  the  nuvjoritgr 
w  gsc^ma,  c^Mdnlly  whwe  Aowat-gardaaing  haa  been  en 
tend  npon  with  lest,  wtieia  can  planta  &a  flowei-gaidei 


Biranged  Peach-hooae  would  oot  be  tlie  least  ii^Bzioaa  to 
the  Peaoh  tratt,.aB  In  the  time  the. Peach  trees  were  in  taS 
leaf  tbeao  plants  would  have  made  their  growtii,  and,  aga^ 
many  of  tliem  would  be  aUe  to  be  ^aced  out  of  domain 
&TOiirab]e  poBitiona> 

I  have  ^Mken  oi  Peach  tiees;  althon^li  often  priwfttiting 
a  very  nnptomiaing  look,  jet,  when  their  j»ots  hare  been 

esamined,  ^' " " — 

where  I  w  ,  „  -       ,  .      _ 

Elm  trees  at  abont  6  yards  off  bdiind  the  wall.  Before  I 
nent  there  they  oonld  not  get  tha  Peach  beea  to  do  welL 
I   fbnnd  those  Elms  had  intmdad  thair  roote  nnder  the 


ilaces  in  this  brader  th^  Glm  toota  v 
likemaoa'aJ 

of  conrsc^  ».____..  ... 

had  all  the  roots  of  tha  Ebna  cnt,  and  got  some  of  the  treea 
down  at  one  end,  but  tii«  other  portiim  were  not  permitted 
to  be  thns  dealt  with. 

I  had  some  yonng  Feaoh  ta«ea  planted,  and  I  kept  lifting 
them  everyyeardniingscana  tune  in  wintrafbreeren  yean. 
""■'■■       web.^^  


They  had  qoite  a  w 


«  ^paaiance  of  lOots,  notUaf  oonkl 


kept  qyiinging  thean  inU.  someiamee  wiUL  weti  tohaooq 
water,  and  stnoaiames  wit^  weak  manure  water,  lAenercf 
it  was  thonght  any  of  the  small  peat. were  Ukely  to  appt^, 
bat  with  all  my  oaie  I  waa  doomed  to  diaamrainlnieiib  I 
coald  obtain  excellent  roots,  and  1^  my  biting  them  I 
sacnred  their  being  near  to  the  socbce,  so  thay  muht 
derive  aa  mnoh  atmoephaiic  inflnenoe  aa  possiUe,  and  l£na 
assist^  aa  biasconU  wellbedone^theeady  and  weQripea- 
ing  c^  ilie  yonng  wood;  bnt  I  am  sikit  to  eay  I  waa  dftea 
ai^  grierad  to  witeesa  all  my  oara  and  anne^of  no  avail, 
mildew  and  blister  wonld  sometames  in  a  few  aajv  lay  bet 
held  npon  aemal  branehea,  tlun  good<bye  to  frnitftilneaa. 
So  long  aa  I  conld  mana^  to  getatny  of  ^  yonng  trees  to 
grow  away  pretty  well,  jnst  so  long  would  the  atodra  keep 
from,  throwing  up  Bookers,  and  no  longer.  I  tried  some 
Peach  trees  in  uie  same  garden  upon  trellises  at  aboat 
18  inches  on  the  aonth  side  of  the  walk  numing  in  front  of 
the  Peach  wall,  and  rnndi  ttia  s«me  results  were  obtained. 
One  Beaaco,  pediafs,  thnt  came  <M  pretty  well,  but  in 
genaral  the  juxb  season  felloiring  wotdd  make  sad  haroc 
npon  them.  -SDehdislLppolnimentorand.anno)ring  results  I 
have  not  yet  wibusaad  take  ptoce  nnder  glaaa.— O.  DAiraoN. 


"THU  ILLtraTBATEfD  BOUQUBT." 
Pakfs  Ifi  an4  17  of  this  van  teauiiful  serial  f 
qnal  to  their  nredeoesaora,  and  ai 

riaait  Ib&  Wiukers,  and  the  pftft^tois  of  the  publication, 
UeBKB.£,G.^adacBoa&So(B,. Wellington  Bead  NoraaiT, 
St.  John'*  Wood. 

We  can  but.  glaaos  orer  the  .oimtrats.  .Do^tbU  darh-nuf 
Chin*u  PrwiKOM,  beaotifiil,  and  it4.  flewera  available  from 
November  to  the  and  of  f  ebruaiy.  Fiuhntu. — Fiinceea  d 
Wales,  aapals  coralline  red,  oorolla  vicdet  bine  j  Emblematic, 
Eepalsorimaon,aorollalavendeibluei  UademoiseUe ^Hetjena, 
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Bepttli  white,  coroll*  bri^t  rose — all  flpedally  adapted  for 
conservatory  decoration.  N^wBediingPdargomums, — Madame 
Badersdorff,  salmon  margined  with  white;  Beantj,  white 
with  salmon  centre ;  Alexandra^  magent^tinted  rose.  New 
Fampon  DahUoB. — ^Fireball,  orange  scarlet;  Meteor,  golden 
yellow;  German  Daisy,  shaded  rose;  Faiiy  Child,  crimson 
with  white  tips ;  Crimson  Dwarf,  red  crimson.  These  vary 
firom  li  to  2|  feet  high.  New  Leorcu. — Acuminata,  white 
and  fragrant ;  Crocata  §aperha»  salmon  red.  Aloeasia  Lowii, 
now  so  wen  Imown  by  its  glossy  bronzy-green  leaves,  and 
large  white  nerves.  Eofly-JUwermg  Bedding  Tulips. — A  g^ttp 
aooomiMuiied  by  a  very  fall  list  of  them,  classified  according 
to  their  colours,  with  directions  for  their  culture.  Metkonica 
grandifiora  and  PlantH,  the  first  yellow  and  the  second  orange 
red.  AgapanikUs  umbeUatui  aUrifiorui^  white-flowered.  Dip- 
ladenia  HouiUana,  flowers  rose-ooloured,  and  t^e  whole  plant 
slender  and  graoeftd,  of  twining  habit,  and  suitable  for  pot 
culture  in  the  stove. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  aABDSN. 

Bate  the  edges  of  walks  made  good  throughout ;  and  the 
walks  themselves,  if  the  gravel  is  of  a  loose  texture,  should 
be  turned  and  raked  ab^t  in  dry  weather,  for  the  destruc- 
tion  of  weeds  and  moss.  The  operation  of  sur&ce-stirring 
amongst  advancing  crops  must  be  persevered  in  while  the 
present  dry  weather  continues.  Asparagus,  see  that  the 
tnormd  is  in  readiness  for  this,  as  also  for  Sea-kfde  and 
Bhubarb,  which  should  be  planted  soon.  These  require  a 
deep  rich  soQ,  which  idiould  be  trenched  2  feet  deep,  with 
plfflity  of  rotten  manure  well  incorporated  with  the  bottom 
spit.  Indeed,  the  ground  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich,  par- 
tumlarly  for  Asparagus.  This,  .when  planted  in  well  pre- 
pared soil  is  very  productive,  yielding  a  vast  quantity  of  fine, 
strong  shoots  every  season;  whereas  if  planted  in  poor, 
shallow  soils,  no  after-attention  in  the  way  of  surfiice-manur- 
ing  and  watering  with  manure  water,  will  serve  to  secure 
first-rate  heads,  and  it  is  so  much  esteemed  in  most  fiunilies 
that  the  trouble  or  expense  necessary  to  properly  prepare 
the  ground  should  not  be  complained  of,  particularly  as 
beds  well  made  last  for  many  years.  Beans,  earth-up  grow- 
ing  (Sops,  and  continue  sowing  for  succession.  BrwxoU,  as 
the  time  for  sowing  the  principal  crops  of  winter  and  spring 
sorts,  and  also  Gr^ns,  is  now  at  haiid,  select,  if  possible,  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  rather  poor  than  rich;  let  the  seed  be 
sown  thinly,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle  prid:  out  on 
a  similar  soU.  As  the  future  growth  of  the  Cabbage  tribe 
dep^ds  much  on  not  being  drawn  when  young,  some  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  this  point  when  they  are  in  a  seed- 
ling state,  for  the  best  after-culture  barely  compensates  for 
the  first  neglect.  Celery,  that  sown  early  in  boxes  will  soon 
want  priclang-out.  The  old  plan  is  very  good — ^viz.,  some 
Yery  rotten  and  mellow  dung  on  a  hard  bottom.  On  this 
the  plants,  pricked-out  3  in<&es  apart,  will  produce  many 
fibres,  and  will  remove  with  the  trowel  in  balls  with  the 
most  trifling  amount  of  check.  The  diief  reason  why  Celery 
"runs,"  is  when  sudden  luxuriance  is  succeeded  by  sudden 
checks.  The  buttoning  of  the  Cauliflower  is  also  most  pro- 
bably traceable  to  the  same  cause.  Capsicums,  pot  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  fit.  Herbs,  sow  seeds  of  them  and  other 
vegetables  that  may  have  been  omitted  during  former  weeks. 
B^oove  all  litter  and  weeds.  Earth-up  early  crops,  strewing 
a  little  soot  about  them  to  preveht  the  atta<^  of  slugs. 
Protect  recently-sown  seed  from  the  ravages  of  birds  by  a 
covering  of  nets  or  twine. 

FLOWSB  OABDEI7. 

Now  that  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry,  hardy  n-Tiwimlg 
may  be  sown,  and  if  judiciously  distributed  about  the  pleasure 
ground  they  will  materially  aid  in  its  embellishment. 
Idghtly  fork  and  rake  the  smriboe  soil  of  herbaceous  borders 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  to  give  them  a  fresh, 
neat  appearance.  Make  new  plantations  of  Bussian  double 
Une  and  double  white  Viidets ;  for  this  purpose  scdect  the 
^gvung  runners,  but  giro  the  preferenoe  to  seedlings  of  the 
Bussian  Violets,  they  make  stronger  plsoits,  and  fiower  more 
abundantly  tlum  oibeiB.  Bemove  all  litter  sod  coTering 
that  have  been  used  for  affording  protection  during  the 
winter.    Neatness  should  bow  be  Uie  order  of  the  day. 


Bring  speedily  to  a  dose  the  laying-down  of  turf,  and  the 
planting  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs. 

FBUTT  GABDKN. 

The  season  for  disbudding  fruit  trees  is  fast  approaching* 
The  importance  of  this  operation  is  g^eraUy  acknowledged^ 
and  upon  its  proper  perlormanoe  mainly  depends  the  pro- 
duction of  clean  healthy  wood  of  proper  quality.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  single  branch  of  the  Feach  tree :  when  it  first 
starts  in  the  spring,  if  in  a  healthy  fruit-bearing  condition^ 
it  will  throw  out  probably  fifty  wood-buds ;  if  the  whole  of 
these  were  left  on,  it  is  probable  that  some  two  or  three  of 
the  leading  shoots  woiQd  take  the  lead,  and,  drawing  all  the 
nourishment  to  themselves,  would  become  rank  and  over- 
luxuriant,  whilst  the  remainder  would  be  weak  and  the  fruit 
small  or  abortive,  hence  tiie  necessity  and  importance  of 
disbudding.  Supposing  the  trees  to  be  operated  upon  to 
possess  from  eight  to  ten  branches  of  young  wood  springing 
from  the  centre,  the  object  proposed  to  be  obtained  is  tha£ 
the  branches  may  not  only  elongate  themselves  to  a  greater 
circumference,  but  also  produce  healthy  branches  from  the 
centre,  and  this  is  attained  by  removing  at  four  different 
thinnings  every  shoot  but  the  terminal  one,  and  the  one 
nearest  the  base  on  the  upper  side  of  the  shoot ;  if  this 
were  done  all  at  once,  the  trees  would  be  iigured,  but  from 
being  done  at  intervals,  l^e  shoots  to  be  left  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength  to  absorb  aU  the  nourishment  the  trees  can 
give,  and  the  sap  being  thus  equally  distributed,  no  shoot 
will  be  able  to  take  to  itself  an  undue  amount. 

GRESKHOUSB  AND  CONSSBVATOBT. 

During  the  continuance  of  cold  easterly  winds  which  we 
are  now  experiencing,  air  must  be  admitted  with  caution, 
opening  the  ventilators  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  house, 
and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  passage  of  cold  drying 
currents  over  either  plants  in  bloom  or  those  commencing 
growth.  Climbers  beginning  to  push  should  after  this  time 
be  frequently  examin^  to  prevent  a  oonfused  growth;  Ken- 
nedyas,  if  crowded,  to  have  their  shoots  thinn^  Ipomoeas 
and  Thunbergias  being  subject  to  red  spider  should  be  well 
syringed  to  prevent  that  pest  gaining  g^und.  Continue  a 
stefidy  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  to  Azaleas  out  of  fiower. 
Shi^  and  stake  out  Cinerarias  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
as  they  advance.  Shift  Camellias  out  of  fiower,  and  keep 
them  warm.  Shift  Fuchsias  and  thin  the  branches ;  put  in 
cuttings  of  choice  sorts.  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants 
to  be  regularly  shifted  as  thej  advance,  tie  out  and  regulate 
the  shoots.  Propagate  Pelargoniums  for  autumn  fiowering, 
shift  them;  stop  and  tie  out  Uie  large  plants. 

STOYB. 

Both  heat  and  moisture  may  now  be  increased,  and  have 
shading  in  readiness  to  ward  off  sun-bursts  which  sometimes 
occur  at  this  season.  Shift  Achimenes,  Gesneras,  Begonias, 
&c.,  and  keep  them  in  a  moist  warm  situation ;  fhmigate 
regularly,  and  use  all  means  to  check  the  increase  of  insects. 

PITS  Ain>  FBAKES. 

The  cpld  store-pits  will  now  be  in  readiness  to  receive  those 
plants  which  have  been  wintered  in  other  structures,  such 
as  late  vineries,  &c;  the  only  protection  they  will  require  now 
will  be  a  slight  covering  with  mats  or  straw  covers.  Those 
who  do  not  possess  pits  of  this  description  should  form  some 
with  other  materials,  such  as  turf,  which  makes  a  durable 
and  excellent  substitute,  or  a  few  boards  may  be  nailed 
together,  or  some  stakes  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and 
others  nailed  to  them  in  a  horizontal  position,  against  which 
dry  fern  or  straw  should  be  placed.  W.  Ekanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHBH  GABDBK. 

Thb  weather  having  dried  the  ground  a  little,  took  the 
opportunity  to  sow  part  of  the  main  crop  of  Onions,  chiefly 
White  Spanish.  The  ground  which  had  been  used  for  Celery- 
beds  was  well  cross-trenched,  so  as  to  divide  the  dung  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  was  then  ridged,  north  and  south 
some  MeAa  afterwards,  and  when  frosted  was  turned  over 
again.  A  few  days  before  sowing  the  ground  was  levelled, 
slightly  dug  over,  and  when  well  meUowM  on  the  sur&ce  was 
trodden  and  then  raked ;  drills  were  drawn  1  inch  deep,  and 
10  inches  H^axt,  and  when  sown  the  seeds  were  ooTered  with 
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rather  dry  soil  riddled.  Thia  came  from  beneath  the  potting- 
'benoh^  and  some  soot  and  rather  mild  lime  were  mixed  wxSi 
it.  This  covering  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
giound  had  been  dry  enou^  for  covering  nioely ;  but  it  was 
iniktiieff  wet  and  cloggy  for  the  pxttpoae,  and  in  anch  a  case 
•the  dry  covering  prevents  the  seeda  being  smothered  np 
ifom  airj  whilst  the  moist  grotmd  beneatii  will  give  the 
aeeda  moisture  enoi^  to  awell  them,  and  bring  on  ihe  ger- 
minating process.  The  aealing-np  aeeds,  aa  it  were,  in  wet, 
stiff  sou,  is  one  reason  why  many  good  seeds  never  ger- 
minate. Where  such  slight  diy  covering  cannot  be  given, 
it  is  sound  policy  to  wait  until  the  ground  is  in  fir^rate 
order.  There  need  be  no  particular  hurry.  Some  of  our 
best  Onion  crops  were  sown  in  the  end  of  March.  The  back 
of  a  rake  drawn  over  the  ground  left  all  in  good  order.  A 
great  point  in  good  culttue  would  be  gained,  especially  in 
heavy  land,  if  we  would  ever  remember  that  in  such  land, 
when  potched  by  working  when  wet,  neither  air  nor  water 
will  pass  freely  through  it  for  that  season,  whilst  if  worked 
dry  the  water  from  rams,  however  heavy,  will  pass  freely 
through  it,  and  leave  its  nourishing  properties  behind.  Took 
the  same  opportunity  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Parsnips,  and 
a  piece  of  Early  Horn  Carrots.  The  Parsnip  seeds  wwe 
aet  in  patches  7  inches  apart,  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and 
the  Carrots  a  little  thicker  in  the  rows.  We  tiiink  the 
placing  from  three  to  five  seeds  in  a  patch  permits  of  moving 
the  sou  about  the  young  plants,  and  thimiing  them  to  one 
plant  in  a  patch  more  e^ily  than  when  they  are  sown  regu- 
larly along  the  row.  The  Hollow-crowned  and  the  Student 
Parsnip  produce,  perhaps,  the  largest  roots,  and  these  will 
oome  straight  in  old,  rich  garden  soU,  where  Carrots,  except 
^e  Early  Short  Horn,  would  be  apt  to  come  crooked  and 
jforked.  This  ground  was  trenched  three  spits  deep,  the 
poor  soil  at  the  bottom  being  brought  to  the  top,  ridged  to 
make  it  mellow,  and  a  lot  of  burnt  clay  and  cluured  refoae 
thrown  over  it.  This  waa  in  better  oider  for  sowing  than 
./the  Onion  ground,  and,  therefore,  needed  little  extra  dry 
stuff  for  covering. 

Planted  out  some  Potatoes  that  wot©  previously  sprung ; 
also,  a  piece  of  autumn-sown  Onions,  brides  the  piece  of 
Onions  sown,  planting  them  about  5  or  6  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  These  are  taken  up  carefully  with  all  the  roots 
possible,  and  are  dibbled  in  so  as  to  catch  the  roots,  but 
acarcely  a  bit  of  the  neck  of  the  Onion.  Thus  treated  they 
bulb  much  better  than  those  left  where  they  were  sown. 
We  have  obtained  large  bulbs  earlier  by  leaving  the  Onions 
where  sown ;  but  scraping  the  earth  away  from  the  necks. 
The  transplants^,  however,  we  consider  the  best  plan. 
Those  sown  early  in  September,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  first  part  of  the  winter,  are  too  large  to  do  much  good 
in  the  way  of  bulbing,  but  they  will  come  in  well  for  some 
lame  for  some  sorts  of  soup,  for  which  bulbed  Onions  are 
aeldom  used,  if  young  ones  can  be  had,  even  if  long  necks. 
Sometimes  when  young  Onions  were  acarce  in  winter,  we  have 
put  large  bulbs  in  a  little  heat,  and  as  they  grew  stripi)ed 
the  scallions  to  the  necessary  size.  We  recollect  a  gentle- 
man saying  that  he  never  tasted  such  beautiftd  Onions  for 
aalad,  they  were  so  sweet  and  mild.  In  such  a  case  we  do 
not  think  a  little  deception  at  all  wrong.  Started  also  the 
remainder  of  the  Slmllots  not  likely  to  be  wanted  for  use. 
In  such  a  case  we  take  a  well  stirred  piece  of  ground,  firm 
it  on  the  surface,  draw  shallow  drills  10  inches  apart-— say 
half  an  inch  deep,  break  the  bulbs  into  their  separate  parts, 
fix  them  in  the  drills  4  inches  apart  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers,  and  then  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  and 
sprinkle  over  all  with  a  little  soot  and  Hme  to  prevent  worms, 
&c.,  pulling  them  out.  So  treated  they  will  thrive  on  the 
atiffest  ground. 

Put  more  Sea-hale  in  the  Mushroom-house,  and  placed 
aome  pots  and  boxes  on  some  rows  out  of  doors  with  a  little 
litter  over  them,  just  to  keep  the  frost  from  the  pots.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  very  early  without  forcing,  by  placing 
mounds,  8  to  12  inches  deep,  of  ashes,  Ac.,  over  the  crowns,  and 
cutting  the  shoots  when  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length.  When 
Hie  ashes  are  thrown  up  a  little  they  may  want  firming 
around  the  plant  to  prevent  the  light  entering  and  greening 
the  produce.    Not  but  that  the  green  heada,  or  green  and 


Bhttbarb*roote  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery^  and  will  a]0O  put  a 
hand-light  over  aome  40  fSrarward  them  ont  of  doora,  aa  other- 
wise tl^  markets  in  the  littie  towns  round  here  would  be 
inundated  with  Bhubarb  from  London  and  farther  aouth- 
wards  before  we  should  have  it  naturally  many  inches  aboTO 
the  ground. 

Ofdre  abundance  of  air  to  eaily  Potatoes,  Peaa,  and  Beana, 
some  on  turvea  for  transplanting ;  run  throe  cotton  thr^ida 
faatened  to  aticka  2  inches  ab^^  iho  rows  of  Peaa  just 
coming  through  l^e  ground,  which  aeem  aa  yet  to  frighten 
the  birds  from  pulling  them  up.  Saw  aome  trace  of  mice, 
and  sunk  some  pots  half  filled  with  water,  and  a  little  greaae 
rubbed  inside  the  pot  an  inch  from  the  rim,  aa  recommended 
by  a  c(»respondent  the  ot^er  week,  but  aa  yet  have  had  no 
mice  di'owned.  Perh^>a  the  sight  of  the  water  haa  scared 
them.  We  have  cat^ht  them  the  same  way  in  houaea,  by 
sinking  bell-glasses  with  a  littlei  water  at  the  bottom,  and 
slightly  covered  with  scorched  chaff. 

FBUrr  GABVSK. 

Finished  most  of  t^e  pruning  out  of  do<»^  and  dug 
between  the  bushes  in  most  of  the  small  frniit-quarters. 
Those  near  a  tanyard  will  find  no  plan  better  for  keeping  the 
caterpiUara  from  Goosebetriea,  -tiian  placing  a  layer  of  nreeh 
tan  round  the  buahes ;  this  seMna  to  aettle  all  the  faordee  in 
their  incipient  atate  of  growth.  In  de&ult  of  thia,  we  have 
found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  aorape  the  soil  all  round  the 
buahes  2  or  3  inches  deep,  into  a  ridge  between  the  rows, 
fork  over  the  ground  thus  scraped,  and  add  a  litfle  more 
from  the  trench  in  the  centre ;  if  thia  aoraped-off  ridge  ia 
well  buried,  from  15  to  18  inches  deep,  it  will  pretty  well 
settle  all  that  may  have  life.  Applied  aome  thin  paint  made 
of  elay,  cowdung,  aoot,  and  lime,  and  laurel  wat^r,  to  help 
to  keep  the  birds  from  the  buds,  and  we  ahi^  be  tempted  to 
try  threading  the  bushes  over.  Some  Pear  trees  have  pret^ 
well  had  eveiy  bud  picked  off. 

A  lean-to  orchard  houae  did  ao  well  Idiat  we  ean  hardly  let 
well  alone,  but  want  to  aee  how  we  could  manage  a  few  late 
Qrapea  planted  out  in  it.  We  have  therefore  taken  out  a 
trench  in  front,  nearly  4  feet  wide,  extra  drained  it,  and 
filled  with  fresh  soil,  and  will  plant  so  thinly  aa  not  to  in- 
terfere much'  with  the  standards,  &c.,  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  With  large  squares  of  g^laas,  and  a  coaunon  amount 
of  sunshine,  there  need  be  no  want  of  heat  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  provided  air  ia  given  early,  the  strong  heat 
will  do  little  jn  the  way  of'soorching  or  burning.  In  cold 
northern  districts,  we  should  decidedly  prefer  lean-to  to  apan- 
roofed  houses ;  but,  in  respect  to  both,  we  believe  that  much  ia 
yet  to  be  learned  by  us  as  to  making  the  sun  do  moat  of  the 
heating  work,  wheth^  we  have  a  smiple  means  of  heating 
or  not.  We  should  certainly  ol^ect  to  the  name  of  orohard- 
houae  being  retained,  if  aupplied  wit^  any  regular  ayatem 
of  heating.  Such  a  house  is  then  a  forcing-house,  however 
constructed. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  we  shall  conquer  the  brown  aphis 
or  beetle  this  seascm,  though  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  much 
about  it.  Belative  to  insects,  a  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  why  we  put  sulphur  among  clay  paint  for  waahing 
Vines,  Peaches,  &c.,  if  we  -merely  wish  to  clog  up  the 
egg^  of  insects ;  and  he  says  that  he  has  aeen  red  apider 
as  hearty  and  active  among  sulphur,  &c.,  as  if  thwe  was 
nothing  on  the  shoots  whatever.  Well,  we  must  say  that 
so  have  we ;  and  so  £Eur  as  the  killing  of  insects  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  believe  that  powdered  sulphu/r  has  any 
effect  whatever  when  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  our 
common  atmosphere.  One  use,  however,  of  sulphur  ia  that 
it  ia  one  of  the  beat  antidotea  againat  all  kinda  of  mildew,  and 
even  on  this  account  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  auch  mizturee. 
To  act  injurioualy  or  unpleaaantly  on  animal  or  inaeot  life 
the  fumes  must  be  raiaed  from  aulphur  by  heat,  and  that 
heat  muat  not  tkppiroadh  the  burning  point  of  aulphur,  or 
all  vegetable  life  will  likewiae  auffer  *..  we  ahould  never  like 
to  have  a  higher  heat  given  to  it  than  160^  to  l?!)**  when  it 
waa  at  idl  ^ah.  Have  hot-water  pipea  below  rattier  than 
above  that  heat,  and  au^ur  mixed  with  water  at  that  teoL- 
peratuie  will  aend  off  fmnea  diataatefol  to  all  inseet  life. 
Thna  it  is  that  for  warding  off  red  apider  the  painting  cf  the 
top  of  the  back  wall  of  a  lean^^to  houae  and  other  P*rte 
directly  exposed  te  the  aun  will  do  frur  more,  in  nniaoa  with  * 
moiat  atmoephere,  to  keep  off  red  apider /than  any  paantng 
of  sterna  and  leaves  with  the  an^knr.    Painting  tiie  back  m 
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ttmam  with  a  mktnre  of  mi^htir  and  a  little  soot  and  sisd 
wffl  alio  be  neefal  in  keming  Meloiis  and  Cacnmben  clean* 
When  aooe  the  rod  ipiaiir  geta  hold  it  it  Tery  diffieolt  to 
evadioate  withmit  ii\jiizmg^  the  crops.  Yon  may  kill  no  end» 
but  there  will  be  fresh  generations  pzoduced  to  mook  yon.  We 
have  sometimes  thotight  that  eren  burnt  sulphur  that  settled 
the  plants  did  not  km  ^e  insects ;  but  in  many  cases  closer 
impeotion  confirmed  us  in  the  opiniton  that  most,  i£  not  aU» 
of  those  we  notioed  alive  had  oome  into  the  worid  after  the 
ftimee  of  the  sulphur  had  beoome  weak.  The  vast  numbers 
of  the  generations  of  these  insects,  thrips,  aphides,  &c.,  axe 
frequently  overlooked  when  we  find  fkult  with  some  general 
recipe  not  being  effeotuaL  First  let  green  fly  get  a-head, 
and  you  may  smoke  and  kill  every  one  tlwn  alive,  and  yet 
in  a  fbw  days  you  may  have  plenty  more. 

Washed  a  few  shoots  in  Peadi-house  with  quassia  water, 
made  l^  boiling  a  quarter  of  a  jpound  of  chips  in  a  gallon  <^ 
water,  mr  killing  a  little  g^reen  fly  that  had  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  same  chips  may  be  boiled  several  times.  This 
liquor  when  used  is  as  clear  as  pure  water,  and  very  bitter. 
At  an  eighth  part  of  that  strength  it  might  be  used  mode- 
rately as  a  stomachic,  and  is  supposed  to  form  an  ingredient 
in  bitter  beer,  instead  of  an  extra  quantity  of  hops.  We 
should  think  it  as  effectual  for  green  fly  as  tobaoco  water 
weak,  and  not  so  unpleasant  to  hiuidle.  Disbudded  Peaches, 
regulated  Vines,  shifted  Strawberries  in  potB,^c. 

OBKAMXNTAL  QARDMiX, 

Planted  out  a  number  of  OladioU  that  had  begun  to  move, 
placing  them  in  trenches  about  6  inches  deep,  firming  them 
m  a  layer  of  sand  and  leaf  mould,  and  covering  up  carefully. 
Others  will  be  planted  as  Ihey  shoot.  In  looking  over  the 
bulbe  iock  off  any  small  bits :  if  these  are  not  larger  than 
peas,  and  are  set  in  shallow  drills  in  the  reserve  ground, 
they  wfll  make  tichr  bulbs  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
Some  changes  and  alterations  in  the  pleasure  ground  must 
be  delayed  until  the  grass  is  firmer  and  drier.  The'  same 
most  also  be  the  case  as  respects  what  remains  to  be  done 
with  herbaceous  pkuitB.  Ab  socm  as  time  and  weaker 
permit  will  have  aU  the  edgings  of  beds,  borders,  and  walks 
cut  straight.  This  renders  them  easy  to  clip  and  cut  for 
the  season.  No  raw  edging,  however,  should  be  lon^  seen. 
CoBunence  hardening-off  all  plants  under  protection  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  are  having  a  lot  of  prunings,  &c,, 
burning,  so  as  to  bum  a  lot  of  earth,  day,  and  char  a  lot  of 
small  rublnsh.  As  soon  as  that  is  done  and  the  ground  is 
a  Bttle  drier,  we  shall  oommenee  turning  out  our  Calceolarias 
from  the  striking-pit  into  earth  pits.  We  generally  make 
up  a  heap  of  this  burnt  rubbish,  leaf  mould,  and  light  loam, 
and  it  is  thus  made  comfortably  warm.  When  planting  in 
rows  we  place  a  littie  of  this  along  ^le  rows  and  the  roots^ 
give  a  little  warm  water,  and  then  finish  with  the  common 
BoQ  on  the  top.  The  little  warmth  sets  the  roots  a-running 
directly. 

Hany  are  now  in  trouble  how  to  thin  their  small  houses 
of  bedding  plants,  and  perhaps  have  some  scores  of  pots  fhU 
of  little  cuttings  all  struck,  for  whidi  they  have  no  room 
were  they  to  plant  or  pot  singly,  and  yet  they  will  occasion 
no  end  of  bother  if  kept  in  pots  as  they  are.  The  best 
plan  under  the  circumstances  is  to  water  the  pots  well 
the  day  before,  and  then  turn  them  out  into  a  temporary 
bed  with  the  balls  pretty  well  entire,  but  surrounded  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  rouffh  leaf  mould  and  sandy  loam.  The 
roots  will  run  nicely  Into  this;  and  at  planting-out  time 
you  may  divide  your  plants,  each  w^  supplied  with  fresh 
roots,  and  demanding  from  tiiis  time  to  the  middle  of  May 
a  Twfalmnm  of  the  attention  they  would  have  required  when 
in  pots.  In  mere  cold  temporary  pits  they  will  also  do 
better  than  if  planted  out  separately,  as  that  might  give 
too  great  a  check  just  now.  Of  course  all  bedding  pl^ts 
thus  turned  out  must  be  protected  from  frost.  As  often 
stated,  but  fiir  the  price,  next  to  glass,  the  best  thing  is 
calieo.  Fzigi  domo  is  all  very  weU,  but  it  soon  rots,  and 
then  it  does  not  let  so  much  light  through  as  unbleadied 
oaHoo,  as  the  brownest  of  it  soon  gets  blMched,  and  in  its 
oatuzal  state  we  bc^ve  it  lasts  kmger  than  when  dipped  or 
stesped  in- some  composition  for  preserving  it.  But  for  the 
^ipearanoe  we  bdieve  we  often  paint  wood  to  cause  it  to 
dcMMf  sH  the  sooner. 

We  nmst  get  on  with  Verbena  cuttings,  thiTming  Gera* 
sinnis,  &C.,  as  &st  as  we  can,  when  other  work  will  1st  us 


get  at  them.  Now,  we  could  use  more  than  double  our  eon- 
venienoes  and  strength,  and  must  eram  a  little,  such  am 
putting  little  pots  on  the  snface  soil  of  lajwe  ones.  It  wnr 
by  wa(Sk  means  and  no  end  of  attention  and  labour  that  our 
1^  lamented  ooadtfutor,  Mr.  Beaton,  filled  the  large  floipsr 
garden  at  Shrubland,  when  the  glass  houses  there  were  small' 
in  extent  compared  to  what  they  are  now.  Will  set  DaJHioM 
on  the  fioor  of  a  Peadbi-house  or  a  vineiy  at  work,  to  bring 
them  a  little  earlier.  A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  how 
he  can  get  a  lot  of  dwarfi^  crimson,  yellow,  and  purple,  as 
Zelinda»  with  the  least  trouble,  and  with  no  help  but  hie-, 
greenhouse.  Wdl,  as  fine  rows  as  we  ever  saw  were  thus 
managed.  The  tubers  were  placed  near  the  flue  in  the  green* 
house,  and  covered  lightly  with  leaf  mould  in.  the  middle  of 
March,  and  being  damped  with  water  at  about  70%  soon 
began  to  push  their  bods  and  shoote.  By  the  beginning  of 
A^^nl  the  tubers  were  all  cut  up  into  pieces,  each  having  a 
shoot  an  inch  in  length,  or  so,  attadied.  A  hard  piece  of 
ground  was  procured,  an  inch  or  two  of  leaf  mould  thrownr 
on  it,  and  the  roots  of  the  Dahlias,  with  one  or  more  shoots 
each,  were  placed  regularly  over  it  teom  8  to  5  indies  apart, 
6  or  7  inches  of  rough  leaf  mould  amd  loam  were  then  thrown 
over  them,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  the  points  of  the 
Dahlias  were  appearing  above  the  sur&ce,  and  eadi  lifted 
up  with  a  ball  of  roots  attached  ready  to  go  anvwhere.  Pro- 
ceeded with  shiftinff  Fuchsias,  greenhouse,  and  stove  plants 
as  we  could  get  at  uwm.  S<Mne  of  the  Fnduias  just  bndding 
will  go  into  the  second  vinery,  some  into  the  oo£i  vinesy,  and 
others  into  the  cold  shed  which  can  be  shut  up.  From  all 
theold  soil  will  be  mostly  shaken  away.  If  the  soil  hadbeen 
dry  the  roots  will  be  soaked  befbre  potting.  This  is.  better 
than  watering  much  ^be  new  soil  before  the  roots  arerunning' 
freely  into  it.  In  fine  days  extra  evi^poration  firom  the  young 
shoots  is  best  prevented  hj  a  syringing,  instead  of  mu(£ 
watering.  A  window  gardraer  told  us  the  other  day  hia* 
Fuchsias  were  moving,  but  all  the  young  leaves  dxq^Md  aa 
soon  as  formed.  The  soil  was  waterlogged-  like  a  marsh; 
The  plants  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  ball' 
woadced  in  a  tub  <d  water  with  the  hands  until  all  the  earth 
is  gone^  the  roots  palled  through  and  stood  five  minutes  in. 
d^  water,  and  then  potted  in  much  smaller  pots,  wefi 
drained,  ushig  sandy  loam.  In  aKweek  the  new  rootlets  will- 
be  worldng  and  the  new  leaves  stand  up,  with  the  hdp  of  a 
sprinkle  of  walker  from  adean  hair  brush  in  a  sunny  day^  and. 
in  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  plants  may  get  a  larger  pot^ 
and  ridier  compost  to  bloom  in.  When  |Sants  have  stood' 
rather  dry  all  the  winter,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  vofCtte  the 
plants,  the  soil  will  oome  away  freely  uid  not  injure  the 
roots.  Even  in  their  case  dipping  in  water  is  better  than, 
saturating  the  new  soil  at  first.  The  fdlowing  as  respeets 
potting  are  <*«fffA?^ti«^  to  success: — See  that  the  roots  are 
moists  and  if  a  bsll  is  r^ained  that  the  bidl  if  moist  before 
repotting.  Give  such  jdants  a  doser  and  a  warmer  atmo» 
sphere  until  growth  is  progressing  freely,  and  neither  over^- 
water  nor  sluuie,  if  a  skiff  from  the  syringe  will  prerent 
fiagging. — Bh  F. 

TBADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

Ambroise  Verschaffelt^  £ue  du  Chaume,  50,  Ghent,  Bd- 
guim. — Caialogvie  of  Nmo  PloaUs,  8twe  and  Qreenhouse  PlanU* 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEZET.— Mabch  19. 

In  eonteqnence  of  the  fine  weather  the  rapply  of  Tegetablee  ie  ezoeUent^ 
and  the  demand  ia  alao  good.  Greens  are  good  and  plentiful ;  Badiahee 
hare  eome  in  from  Gomwail,  and  eonsignmenM  of  BroecoU  ficm  the  aaaw 
qnnrter  are  kept  np.  White  Paria  Coe  Lettooe  of  excellent  qnaU^  er»' 
ameiif  the  impottaiiona  from  Franee,  and  are  bringing  from  6d.U>8d.  cadk 
Endtre^  Bf^*«h— ,  fto.,  are  alao  aent  in  tnfllcient  qiULntity  for  the  demand. 
SeoM  geod  deaaert  Peers  arettiU  to  he  had,  ihongh  both  these  and  Apflee 
are  aearee.  Foterd  Smnrberriee  hare  begnn  to  make  their  appearaaee. 
Cat  flowers  are  the  same  as  last  week;  some  fine  Bosea,  howeYer>  are  saw 
to  he  had.  
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JOUKKAL  OF  HOBTICin.TTJSl  AffD  OOTTA^H  aAXpEKES.  [  Uutk  u.  IIM. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%•  Wo  teqatab  that  no  one  wOl  write  prirtt^  to  the  d*. 

SarbnenUl  writera  of  the  "  Jonntal  of  Eorticultare, 
ottoge  Oordener,  and  Conntiy  Qentleman."  Bj  so 
doing  ther  ore  tntyeeted  to  niuiutifiabla  trouble  and 
espenae.  HI  conminiiicatioaa  alunild  therefore  be  ad- 
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JOUKHAZi  OF  HOBnODLETDVI  ATO   OOT1IA0S  aAXDXnS. 


I  WILL,  in  reply  to  "  Ajunint'a  "  letter  on  this  Bul^oct 
Isat  week's  edition.  endeavoiiT  to  eulightea  him  on  sevaial 
of  the  points  named. 

There  ia  no  denying  th&t  condition  is  almoot,  if  not  qnite, 
the  fliet  point.  What  is  a  Qame  oock  in  bftd  condition  P 
In  B  pen  he  looks  doll,  looee  in  his  feather,  showing  none  of 
UiAt  brightness  on  the  feather  that  »  oock  well  up  shows, 
and,  »s  a  matter  of  coarse,  is  not  noticed  by  the  Jnd^. 
N«w  take  a  bird  well  np  in  condition.  Ha  is  haid  and  oloae 
in  his  feather,  handles  firm  aa  a  board,  has  a  bright  lustre 
on  his  feathers,  a  bright  clear  eye  is  red  and  healthy-looking 
aboat  the  bead,  and  stands  proodly  ojid  erect. 

As  regaids  feeding  to  obtain  this  condition,  I  am  rerj 


have  outweighed  all  anch  impreaeiona.  and  stsm^ied  the  foul 
htmod  described  by  Mr.  Woodbury  as,  in  my  ettimatiou,  the 
same  with  which  I  myaelf  have  been  femiliar.  I  was  the 
mora  induced  to  take  this  view  of  the  anlyeot  fiom  the  ad- 
ditiimal  ooaaidietation,  Uiat  the  aril  ia  question  was  pro- 
mulgated not  aa  a  new  disease,  as  "  B.  &  W."  haa  dedg- 
nated  it — not  aa  a  foreign  import  introduced  and  propagated 
by  meana  of  the  Ligurian  bee,  or  any  ench  agency,  but  aa  a 


Xn  thus  viewing  the  CMe,  I  reflected  how  •noh  a  thing  could 
be.    Had  my  own  knowledge  of  aie  bee  been  indeed  «de- 


JVUBHyLli  OF  lEfQiKTSCUlinUBM  iOCD  COTTAGE  GABDBlfBB. 


[  Mflnh  Si;  ISM. 


ftcAlYe^  m J  powers  <^  obsenration  bo  Iflieklny  in  aootenoM, 
l^t  an  enemy  so  maUgnant  in  its  oharaotei^  so  devastating^ 
in  itk  ravages  and  efTeete,  should  Irak  onnotioed  like  the 
omMerworm  in  the  bod,  or  like  a  spirit  of  evil  stalk  unseen 
aod  mmispected  in  the  midst  of  our  apiiries,  -woiking^  out 
dowly  but  Bni«ly  the  work  of  death?  Moreover,  how 
bi^pcned  it  that  some  of  our  eminent  English  authors 
fliioald  have  been  so  mesmerised*  so  blinded,  so  unaccount- 
ably unobservant  as  not  to  notice  it  at  all  P  This  appeared 
tid-m^e  a  mystery,  and  so  I  reasoned;  and  so  I  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Taylor  reasoned  when  he  characterised  it  as  an  entir^y 
Sfftifieii^  disease  which  never  came  within  his  observation. 

In  rstorenoe  to  Mr.  Woodbury's  remark  in  contravention 
of  my  statement,  that  an  eKperimentaJ  apiary  can  never  be 
a  thoactmghly  prosperous  one,  I  would  remind  him  of  the 
fibSt^  that  it  is  generally  in  such  apiaries  we  find  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  such  abnormal  phenomena  as  drone- 
Idreeding  virgin  queens,  and  prolific  workers,  and  such-like 
stnuige  anomalies,  which  are  but  the  precursors  of  ruin. 
itod  I  would  also  farther  repeat  as  a  sincere  conviction 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  own  mind,  that  as  a  general  rule 
in  whatever  apiary  the  system  of  natural  swarming  is  care- 
fully and  systematically  excluded  from  the  programme  of 
proceedings,  sooner  or  later — it  may  be  months,  or  it  may 
be  years,  according  to  circumstances  and  conditions — but 
the  time  will  assuredly  come  when  violated  Nature  will 
vindicate  and  assert  her  legitimate  rights,  by  exhibiting 
thoroughout  the  apiary  in  the  contravention  of  her  laws, 
symptoms  of  physical  disorder,  exhaustion,  and  decay. 

In  giving  forth  my  views  upon  this  or  any  other  subject, 
I  need  not  say  that  I  have  no  wish  to  provoke  angry  dis- 
sossion,  for  differences  of  opinion  however  firmly  supported, 
B$e  not  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  sincei-e  go<3d 
fbeBng,  and,  therefore,  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  affbrded  me  cordially  to 
reciprocate  the  kindly  sentiments  to  which  Mr.  Woodbxiry 
his  given  expression  in  his  last  article,  and  to  assure  him 
ormy  continued  good  wishes  and  high  esteem. — J.  Lowe. 

[Here,  then,  ends  our  controversy;  and  I  hope  that  in 
fd£are  whenever  our  opinions  diverge,  as  happens  to  be  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  possible  prosperity  of  an  experi- 
mental apiaiy,  we  shall  know  how  to  **  agree  to  differ,  and 
differ  without  disagreeing."  I  have  now  only  to  add  that 
I  most  warmly  reciprocate  Mr.  Lowe's  kind  wishes,  and  beg 
to  assure  him  that  he  is,  and  always  has  been,  held  in  very 
high  esteem  by — ^A  Dbvonshibe  B£B-kisefeb.] 


CHILLED  J3R00P. 

"  I  KNOW  it,  my  brother,  I  know  it,"  but  the  question  is, 
Will  Mr.  Lowe  and  his  disciples  be  convinced  from  what  has 
been  already  written  that  ''foul  brood"  is  a  disease?  "I 
trow  not."  Now,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Lowe  aright,  he  takes 
hia  nudn  argument  against  one  side  from  a  belief  that  bees 
wfll  not  or  cannot  remove  a  mass  of  dead  larvae.  Let  the 
experiment  be  fully  tried  and  reported.  Let  the  larvae  be 
one  mass  of  putrefaction  before  fi-esh  bees  are  added  to  the 
deprived  comb,  and  i^  this  will  not  settle  the  question  some 
o^er  plan  may  be  thought  of.  ,  It  i»  too  expensive  a  job  for 
a  nngle  apiarian  to  take  in  hand,  but  I  should  not  ol^Qect  to 
Bubsoibing  2s.  6(2.  or  Ss.  towards  the  purchase  of  a  couple  of 
swarms,  if  Mr.  Johnson,  or  any  one  whom  he  may  delegate, 
wtould  undertake    the   experiment.  —  A  Hampshike  Bee- 


DEONE-BEEEDING  QUEE^l^S. 

Can  my  brother  of  Devon  inform  me  whether,  in  the  case 
of  a  drone-breeding  queen  (such  as  he  describes  as  having 
been  so  lately  discovered  amonest  his  stock),  male  brood* 
ever  made  their  appearance  outside  the  hive  ?  I  have  often 
had'  hives  with  queens  which  did  not  breed,  but  I  never 
remember  seeing  drones  emerge  ifrom  those  hives  in  early 
spring.  I  have  often  read  his  article  No.  XXII.  with  much 
pleasure,  and  no  one  rejoices  more  that  himself  and  apiary 
floarish  than — ^A.  Hj^ipshiss  Bsb  kbxpeb. 

[The  male  offspring  of  my  drone-breeding  queen  disport 
themselves  outside  their  hive  every  fine  day;  and  must  have 
oommenced  doing  so  in  February,  since  the  first  hint  I  had 


of  liie  actual  state  of  afildrs  was  finding  a  chiUed  drone  on 
the  alighting-board  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  before  my 
examination  commenced.  On  bringing  this  unfortunate  into 
a  warm  room  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  wing  and  fly 
to  the  window.  Is  my  Hampshire  brother  certain  that  he 
has  really  had  hives  with  queens  which  did  not  breed  ?  Were 
they  not  in  reality  altogether  queenless?  In  all  my  ex;- 
perienoe  I  never  met  with  a  queen  bee  that  did  not  breed 
more  or  less  in  the  spring,  either  workers  or  drones,  and  a 
total  absence  of  brood  as  spring  advanced  has  only  occurred 
when  the  queen  herself  has  b^n  wanting.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted in  conclusion  to  assure  him  that  hw  kind  wi^es  are 
most  heai'tily  reciprocated  by — A  Devonshibb-Bbb-ki«pbb.3' 


GOOD  PRODUCE  FBOM  AN  AXDEENEY  COW. 

The  follo^ving  is  a  good  account  to  give  of  an  Aldemey 
cow  which  I  purchased  firom  Mr.  Fowler,  who  imported  her 
in  1852  :— 

My  cow  calved  in  August,  1851,  and  proved  barren  after* 
wards.  Sho  continued  in  milk  until  September;  1862.  when 
unfortunately  she  broke  her  leg  and  was  killed,  much  to  the 
grief  of  my  children.  The  first  item  of  milk  sold  in  my- 
wife's  housekeeping-book  is  August  13th,  1861,  1».  6d;, 
and  the  last  is  dated  September  27th,  1862,  milk,  2$,, 
butter  14<.  4d.  The  sum  total  reoeived>  during  the  aaxty 
weeks  as  above  is  ^19  14s,  7 Id.,  or  6s.  6|d.  per  week;  butter 
used  in  the  house,  say  1^  lb.  per  week,  at  Is.  per  pound, 
£4  lOs.  Milk  used,  at  the  very  least  two  qusiEts  per  week, 
at  4d.,  or  2«.  4d.  per  week,  £7.  This  makes  a  sum  total  of 
^1  4fi.  7^d.,  or  10«.  45(1.  per  week.  Besides  the  above  there 
was  cream  used,  and  we  were  never  sparing  of  that,  espe* 
cially  during  summer  time,  and  it  was  always  used  at  tea-, 
time.  I  think  your  readers  will  allow  this  is  a  good  account 
for  a  cow  twelve  years  old.  At  the  best,  and  during  the 
early  summer,  I  have  known  19  lbs.  of  bu1>ter  mado  iroax 
her  in  one  week. — Henky  L.  Ensob,  The  Bhrtibhery^WoedviUe, 
Burtori'OTi-  Trent. 


ouE  lettj:r  box. 

Lick  om  Chtckkks  [R.  «S.).— We  bare  no  doabt  the  fdiidceiM  diefhnn  the 
cause  yuu  auitT^  and  iher«  Ib  no  i-etucm  wtiy  thejr  •boold  natter,  from  it  if 
you  aiiopt  proper  means  to  keep  them  free  front  th«  implcannt  vlaitonk 
Unnatural  waiinth,  coi^ey  sSuinf(-boxes  and  places,  hure  much  to  answer 
for.  Fheaftants  and  partri')Ke»  never  niodum  vermin,  unless  it  is  a  very  wet 
Reason,  and  ibere  '8  no  dnstinK-pl^ce  to  be  fonnd.  One  great  retson  for  the 
imnianltylp,  ther  sit  on  tbe  ground.  Hcnn  should  do  tbe  same.  FheaMUts 
r  o  not  have  a  bundle  of  straw  turned  rouu>i  and  round  to  make  anett,  tiU 
they  sit  with  only  their  htads  vieibie ;  neither  should  hen*.  A  little  straw, 
in  a  slight  hollow  on  the  ground,  is  all  t'mt  is  necessary,  and  a  sodjtt  the 
bottom  is  an  impvoveineiit.  **  A  cnop  or  box  turned  over  the  hen  proteets 
ber  from  interference  or  atinoT  an.e.  Iloih  hui  and  chickena  require  dnst — 
indeed  they  cuahot  do  wiiboui  it.  Cual^a&bes  are  not  so  good  as  wood- 
ashes.  The  latter  are  us  fine  as  flour,  but  the  former  are  made  up  of 
tangible  and  sharp  particles.  Fine  road  dust  is  good.  If  the  chickens 
have  artificial  flooring  to  i-un  upon  they  chould  be  moved.  They  should  b© 
on  the  ground  in  a  dry  place  ;  and  1«  ;hi»  be  done,  and  the  dust  sajiypiUedy 
there  will  be  no  more  vermin. 

Eksr  Indian  Dkaxe's  Bilt.  (B.  A^O.—The  bill  of  a  black  drake  must  not 
be  bright  yellow,  and  should  be  s«  nark  as  powMble.  It  is  generally  like  a 
yellow  washed  with  soot.  The  duck's  bill  should  be  black.  Yon  may,  if  you 
will,  bind  parchment  round  the  first  sir  feathers  of  each  wing  tightly  and 
sew  it.  or  you  may  pass  a  thre«d  tiuongb  each  of  the  featho^  and  tie  them 
tightly.  This  is  no  injury  to  bird  or  feather,  and  prevents  flight  io  a  great 
measure. 

Phice  of  Fowls  (A.  K.  C].— If  the  birds  were  very. young,  they  shoold 
have  brought  you  a  large  price.  Fr(un  their  weight  we  should  fear  they 
were  too  oM  for  the  London  market.  November  and  Deeembtr  birds 
weighing,  being  fattened,  trotu  2  to  ;( ibs.  each,  readily  make  i$.  eadi  tit 
Leudeuhall  market.  The  imperative  necessity  for  the  London  market  is 
absolute  youth  ;  it  covers  tnnny  cefects.  To  make  good  prices  the  M%t 
miut  befrom  twelve  to  eighteen  wef^ks. 

Ai78TnALUN  Grass  Paroqvet  [T.  X.).— We  cannot  recommend  any 
better  treatment  for  the  bird  than  what  yon  are  doing.  Continne  the 
bathing  in  warm  water.  Q:ve  a  httle  hemp  ana  hsrd«boiled  tgg  with  tb* 
cmary  seed. 
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POTILTKT. 

The  sapplf  becomes  less,  and  the  demand  increases;  higher  prices  are  the 


result. 


p.  d.      s*   d. 


Large  Fowls 4  0  to  « 

Smaller  do 3  0  „  3 

Caiiekeits 2  S  „  2 

Geese 6  0   „  7 

Docklings a  0  „  3 


G 
6 
6 
0 


s.  d.     a 

Pheasants    „ 0  0  to  0 

Guinea  Fowls 2  6   „' 

Hares   0  0 


kabbitt 


6  I  Wild  do. 
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0 
0 
0 
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Panridges 0    0  „   u    0 1  Pigeons   9    6      0    9 
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EltTBm  TCSIDAT. 

Oooteberry  flowers. 
Bor»e  CbMtniit  loIUtM. 
Oronod  Irj  flowers. 
Peeeh  foUatet. 

Low  Oft  Ut  Svm.  irntft  Bast] 
Aprieol  fcnd  Cherry  flower. 


ATcnge  Tempermtnre 

Rain  in 
87  yearn 
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Moon 

Moon 
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RiMi. 

Riaee. 

BetiL 

Day. 

Might. 
88.6 
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m.  h. 
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m.  h. 
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68.8 
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53.6 
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44.1 

16 
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28      6 

16      1 
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M.8 

84.3 

44.6 

16 

89     6 

29     6 

2      2 

1    11 

64.7 

84.9 

44.8 

31 

86      6 

32     6 

43     2 

16      0 

66.8 

86.6 

46.9 
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88      6 
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86.8 

46.0 

18 

32      6 

86      6 
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66      2 

66.6         86.2 

46.4 

14 

80      6 

86      6 

10      4 

16      4 

A«^       Snn. 


21 

O 

23 
34 
26 
26 
27 


m.  R. 

4  44 

4  26 

4  7 

8  49 

3  81 

3  13 

2  56 


Fiom  obivrratibna  taken  near  London  dnnnr  the  laat  thirty-seTen  years,  the  aTerage  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  56.0°»  and  iu  night 
tcmperatnre  86.1^  The  greatest  heat  was  78**,  on  the  8rd,  1848;  and  the  lowest  eold,  16*,  on  the  1st,  1888.  The  greateet  ftdi  of  rain  waa 
1.19  Inch. 


THOENS,  USEFUL  AND  OENAMENTAL. 

HE  genus  Crataffus  is  one  of 
the  most  nsefiu  to  the  af2;ri- 
cultnnst  of  all  the 
plants  that  are  ntfon 
nis  holding ;  and  so 
highly  ornamental 
in  character  that  it 
has  been  introduced  into 
our  gardens.    Although 
handsome  objects  when 
planted  singly  on  lawns,  and  par- 
ticularly admired  when  inblossom, 
yet  nothing  is  so  distasteful  to 
a    landscape-painter,    especially 
when  in  bloom,  for  the  large  white 

rts  destroy  iJie  tone  or  keeping 
his  composition.  However, 
for  thickening  or  diversifying  open  groves  Thorns  are 
invaluable^  preventing  an  aggregation  of  naked  stems 
heme  presented  to  the  eye,  w£ch  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in 
polished  scenery.  Passing  over  sucii  matters  for  the 
present,  allow  me  to  treat  of  Thorns  as  hedge  plants,  or 
as  objects  of  utility,  and  as  decorative  plants. 

IST,  Thorns  as  Hbdoe  Plaih^.— The  White  Thorn  or 
Hawthorn  (Cratsegus  oxyacantha),  mar  be  made  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  a  fence  without  giving  shelter,  as  in 
dividing  arable  lands,  or  it  may  be  mifie  to  afford  shelter 
and  a  oarrier  against  intruders.  The  one  is  accom- 
plished by  keeping  the  fence  within  prescribed  limits  by 
annual  cutting,  and  the  other  by  the  same  process,  but 
at  more  distant  intervals. 

Haws,  the  fruit  of  this  Thorn,  should  be  gathered  in 
the  autumn,  and  may  be  sown  at  once ;  but  it  is  prefer- 
able to  pit  them,  as  is  done  with  Potatoes,  only  omitting 
the  straw,  and  to  cover  them  with  soil  only.  In  this 
position  they  remain  twelve  months,  when  they  are  to 
be  sown  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  distributiog  them  broadcast 
over  the  surface  at  about  an  inch  apart.  Throw  out  the 
alleys  over  the  beds,  covering  the  haws  about  an  inch 
deep,  and  rake  the  surface  roughly,  but  not  smooth  or 
Tery  fine.  Set  a  Quantity  of  brick  traps,  for  mite  will 
come  firom  far  ana  near  to  devour  the  haws.  Sowing 
may  be  done  at  any  time  from  November  until  April  if 
the  ground  is  in  good  working  order.  Weeds  snould 
be  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear  by  hand-picking, 
hoes  causing  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  young 
plants.  , 

Year-old,  and  not  more  than  two-year-old.  Quicks  are 
QBually  planted  in  four-feet  beds  6  inches  from  each  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  9  inches  between  the  lines,  with  one-foot 
alleys  between  the  beds.  The  Quicks  are  genendly  placed 
about  3  inches  apart  in  the  line.  In  these  beds  they 
remain  until  cleared  for;  sale,  no  farther  transplanting 
taking  place,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  purchasers 
wanting^  Quicks  3  feet  in  height  receive  plants  little 
better  than  stubbed -up,  and  are  disappointed  on  finding 
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that  strong  Quicks  neither  make  so  fine  a  fence  nor  so 
rapidly  as  smaller  plants  at  a  less  price.  This  is  owing 
to  the  former  having  no  root  at  all  worthy  oil  the  name, 
whilst  the  latter  have  bushy  roots,  the  result  of  trans- 
planting. Quicks  three  years  old  are  far  preferable  to 
those  which  are  larger  and  older,  and  make  a  fence  of 
more  rapid  growth,  closer,  and  with  a  better  bottom  than 
Quicks  that  are  a  fence  to  begin  with. 

The  planting  of  Quicks  takes  place  from  the  middle  of 
October  and  Uiroueh  the  winter,  in  mild  weather,  until 
April ;  but  the  middle  of  March  is  quite  late  enough  to 
plant.    The  usual  practice  in  forming  Quick  hedges  is  to 
make  the  ditch  first,  throwing  the  soil  that  comes  out  on 
both  sides,  and  making  that  side  of  the  ditch  on  which 
the  Quicks  are  to  be  planted  more  perpendicular  or  less 
sloping  to  the  bottom  than  the  opposite  side.    The  nature 
of  the  land,  however,  in  a  great  measure  determines  the 
slope  necessary ;  for  whilst  some  soils  are  so  adhesive 
that  the  ditch  may  be  cut  with  little  slope  or  nearly  per- 
pendicular, others  are  so  loose  and  friable  that  the  first 
heavy  rain  causes  the  sides  to  fall  into  the  ditch.    A 
good  width  at  top  is  not  a  bad  allowance  in  making  a 
ditch,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  then  the 
scour  of  the  water  is  more  even  on  both  sides  than  when 
the  sides  have  a  less  slope,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  top.    The  width,  top  and  bottom,  and  depth  of  a 
ditch  vary,  according  to  the   purpose  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve,  and  according  to  the  fall  which  the  out- 
let allows.    In  some  places  the  outlet  does  not  allow  of 
a  ditch  being  cut ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  neces- 
sity for  one-half  the  ditches  in  the  country.    All  drains 
or  ditches  under  4  feet  in  depth  do  no  good  as  drainers  of 
the  soil,  but  in  many  cases  are  worthless  conduits  for  the 
surface  water  owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  they 
are  cleaned  out,  often  not  for  years,  and  neglecting  to  do 
it  properly  even  then,  so  that  the  ditch  may  drain  itself 
dry.    Instead  of  one-half,  I  am  certain  that  three-fourths 
of  the  open  drains  in  this  country  are  only  wasters  of 
good  lands  that  would,  were  dram-pipes  put  in  their 
places,  vastly  increase  the  acreage  of  cultivated  lands, 
and  give  more  pasturage,  an  iAcreased  yield,  and  im- 
proved farming.     Supposing  the  47,250,0(X)  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  divided  into 
twelve-acre  fields,  the  putting  in  of  drain-pipes  instead 
of  keeping  worthless  ditches  would  give,  presuming  each 
ditch  to  be  a  yard  wide,  447,634  acres  of  land ;  but  in- 
stead of  the  hedge  and  ditch  taking  up  2  yards  of  a 
twelve-acre  field,  they  take  up  on  two  sides  of  that  field 
4  yards,  so  that,  were  the  ditch  filled  in,  and  the  fence 
nroperly  dressed,  a  saving  of  3  vards  on  two  sides  of  the 
neld  might  then  be  effected,  leaving  a  yard,  which  is 
ample  for  a  fence  of  any  kind.    No^,  providing  half  the 
ditches  and  fences  for  which  there  is  no  real  necessity 
were  cleared  awtfjr,  and  hedgerow  timber,  alike  worthless, 
oonfined  to  woods,  I  am  persuaded  that  not  a  fraction 
less  than  2,000,000  of  acres  of  good  land  would  be  econo- 
mically reclaimed. 

Irrespective  of  these  matters  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
useless  fences  that  require  stubbing-x4> ;  and  I  may  also 
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tbe 


. .. jf  the  land  and! 

th«  deptb  of  the  ditchea-    It  ia  osual  foi  the  lojidloid  to 

Tvdertftkd  a31  improvexoeata  of  thia  kuid  liiou^lf.  Posts'  uwi 

rtiilB  be  mostly  has  by  bim  in  the  abapo  of  the  thinningB  of 

Iiftidi  and  Spruce  pUntatioBB.    These  are  moBtly  pre^xed 

hj  hia  own  men  a.t  cegulai'  wagts,  ^tecefcre  no  eetimsAe  of 

thB  cost  can  be  giisen,  far  eoDTByance  lai  other  inatt«r» 

liaaa  to  be  taken  into  Bccoiint.   TJw  pootB  are  nsua%  tiires- 

holed.tIie  rails  about  3  yards  long,  and  the  posts  «m  ast 

so  that  the  first  or  lowest  rail  ia  1  loot  bom  the  (ground,  and 

tbe  otbera  1  foot  apart,,  wliich,  lectjoiung  the  tbicknesa  of 

Ute  1^8,  leaves  nine-incb  openingg  between,  the  rails.   These 

peats  and  coils  u'e  placed  3  feet  6  inches  &om  the  fence,  and, 

in  some  caaea,  at  4  feot  trom  it ;  ditohea  6  feet  wide  bav«  no 

posts  and  rails  on  that  aide,  therefore  there  are  poets  and. 

idilB  on  one  side  only,  and  tbeao  are  set  1  feat  from  the 

QnicKs,  so  tbat  cattle  may  not  nip  tbe  yonBg  shoots  off. 

The  tjtnoks  are  placed  sBont  1  foot  from  the  edge  of  tbe  ditch, 

and  eight  plants  are  put  in  one  yati    TbeQvicksahonld  be 

IS'lBcbes  hig^  and  be  three  or  tbnr  yeua  old.  and  th«y  are 

p«i^wsaMe  at  from  Bn  to  15*.  per  thoneand.    The  ooot  of 

makiw  k  djtoh  8  feet  wide  at  topt  1  foot  at  bottom,  and 

(>*etdeep,iBab(mt6*.6d.p«rchaiaof22yarda.  SnohdrainB 

as*-  deep  enongh  fin  land  drajnags  pirpoaes.  amd  am.  the 

saudSest  opaii  t&ain.  Teqniied.    Neierth^sB^  there  ace  «9«a 

tow,  and  3  feet  det^ 

I  foBT-fsat  drain  oan 

as  than  thd  iunoa&t 

d  instead  of  holding 

j^uol  cLearin|f-oiit  as 

netbing  Hke  ludf  an 

ene  cut.  Dot  ckosa  to 

luld  be  most  want^ 

ould  act  OS  a  drainer 

illow  open  dioina  axe 

feeding  the  natural 

*  kud  as  wet  agais 

--- s ..— ».  ..^  •^l^^u^  «v  to  be  [dantad  altoold 

bv^QET  a  ccKiple  of  spits  wide  and  one  de^,  which, witk  t^« 
pbattng  of  tbe  Qniclcs,  is  done  at  Set  per  chain.  Posts  and 
lask  are  set  B«  Sd. -ue  chain— fer  a  six-feet  ditch,  on  ene 
aide,  4  feet  from,  the  Qoicks;  aod  under  S  feet,  on  both  sidaa 
ol  the  badge,  those  gn  the-dltclt  aide  being  placed  close  to  the 
ditch,  those  on  the  hedge  aida  4  feet  fcom  it. 

Thefences  are  cleaned  anniially,  the  cleaning  conaisting 
iaiatbig,  or  otherwiae  removing  all  weeda  that  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  Qajcks,  and  it  is  done  at  the  late  of 
IcpBidudn.  This  cleaning  ia  imperatively  neceasary  to 
•ecnre  a  good  bottom,  and  the  free  growth  of  the  fence. 
The  wrck  is  best  done  in  apring.  The  ditches  ore  also 
llaa^icl  ent  annoaJIy  in  eaity  winter  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  per 
ebtMOi  The  Qfridcs  are  ailowod  two  years'  fraa  growth,  when 
the  tidn  ore  cut  slightly,  and  the  top  cut  off  to  1  foot 
6  LBc£es  Wgb  at  Id.  per  chain.  In  tbe  following  year  the 
QnlAa  shDOt  TigmfoDoIy,  and  are  cut  in  tbe  antunin,  and  tbo 
fesM  lormed.  Itiecateoastobol  foot  wide  at  bottom, 
aad  padnally  reduced  npwarda  to  10  inches  wide  at  top. 

Iisssfloids  mostly  form  fences  for  their  tenants,  and  bear 
■11  aapeiiBes  for  tWree  jears,  after  which  time  the  tenanta 
aree^aoted  to  attend  to  them.  The  cost  of  mating  a  fence 
Tvies  with  the  soil,  the  prices  stated  being  those  where  the 
»nd  was  ■trong  heavy  clay,  and  therefore  difficult  to  worl. 
In  four  years  from  planting  the  be<lge  will  be  strong  enough 
to  iMiat  csttle;  bnt  this  aiao  voriea  with  the  aoil,  &o.,  four 
yam  being  tiia  ehorteat  time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  form 
«  fw»d  Tfaoiii  fence. 


m  ibvmed  naad  t 


r  unnaBy,  «ad  Ae 


iag  ont.    Tei;  few  pec^le,  howerer,  do  iUa. 
'  D  grow  into  tcees,  and  tbej  ent  aff 


I  ia  go»e,  aad  inatead  of  the  Thorma  altaatiBg 

I  hey  posh  very  little  below  the  plsase  wiMn  oat 

off.  Thus,  for  want  of  trimming  and  proper  attendasaM 
hedges  in  many  farming  diatriots  ine  nouiing  bnt  land-in- 
poTeriabera,  and  the  dimenaiona  tiey  aasTimH  by  the  nn- 


ribbons  for  cattle,  and  growing  aiity  busheb  of  Wheat 

per-oerw,  wtoMfaBenr  and  ditrtws  have  not  beaa  tnnmeit 
tbc^ymw,  Bor  ■  labourer  bean  tat  their  dUebes  for  an  equal  . 

A.  fence  &  taat  high  ia  h.gli  onnng-h  fnr  any  purpose,  and' if 
it  be  tainmed  annually  it  will  remain  a  good  fence  fte  a 
generation ;  bat  whan  iO  oaoe,  from  want  of  trimmiiig, 
attains  the  siie  at  which  haws  are  produoed,  the  fence  u 
worth  very  litUe  afterwards.  It  may  shoot  from  file  root  if 
it  be  laid  aa  aneli  tauMS>  eugbt  to  be ;  but  sonMparla  will 
die,aBd  than  tk»  feimar  seeks  to  <M»Mt  a  new  fence  by 
pntttng'inkxaBoheaof  the  old  to  repair  it,  wUdlia  m^t&ig 
a  ia«fe  wider.  An  weeds  of  all  kinds  spring  np  in  feliB  dead 
fetat-andtfcooe  raiy  aown  fcU.  the  lire  psit,  sjid  the  reentt 
isi  ai  fenoa  aUve  hata,  dead  there,  the  IWe  portions  appear- 
ing like  hvalMB  cm  aoommon.  It  would  be  better  to  replant 
sooh  ^accs  with  new  QuiAs,  which  propoily  tended  wmM 
make  good  feacea^  and  save  an  endleaa  renewing  of  And 
Thorn  fences. 

Bnt  we  have  a  fbuee  fonr  years  old  wMch  will  nea<  ttfaB> 
ming.andhow  ia  itto  be  cotP'  Some  say  the  sheaanr  an' 
boa<^  othon  pre^  the  akaher.  Btthep  w3  <lor  tberaaai 
horworer,  ia  an  hnplemant  noro  aoited  for  a  gardacs*B 
hamti  than  the  other,  formoat' people  work  beat  wittthat 
to-nteib  flteybwa  haeeme  aeeuatomed.  Whatever  inrtr*- 
nMBt  W  weA  feiiuaa  ahooU  net  be  cut  ontQ  tbe  yeai^ 
Hiiaptk  is:  oomfJataili  Vtarf  itroag  fences  may  be  c«t  m 
AKgnatand  Bopteashe^  fer  snch.  entting  lindta  zoetMwttnt;. 
bnt  fe>ce*  which  are  cdd  cannot  hs*e  t«o  aftek  uiliway 
mant  to  gr»w  in  sunaner,  tei  evciy  increaaa  of  top  gives  ai> 
cseasft  ot  root,  aa  that  by  outting  tha  fence  iiL  a«tw>a  aaat 
winter  ipnatei  foodia  stored  up  m  the  root — t.*.,tbeiaabia 
stronger  tiian  the  t^,  and  that  canaes  insNaaed  tigem  <£ 
the  head  in  tk*  soDcaeding  niinnaar  The  yoaw  a" — '~ 
shoold  be  cat  close,  and  the  aarfkca  made  ^venanaMf 
and  not  cut  in  and  out,  and  the  toy  should  be  aa  lete 
bowhnff  green.  The  fence  may  be  of  any  shap^  boil  it 
ehodd  be-widoat-  the  bottom  in  proportion  to  t2ie  nodtli.  cf 
Qie  top,  tbt  it  B  aaay  to  (Atain  growth  at  the  tofb  bok 
nothli^  short  of  eattmgdrwB  can  give  growth,  at  the  bcMi^ 
when  it  e*OK  bMooies  naked,  l^om  te^aaam  moat  oe- 
peditionsly  cut  by  tlie  skaher,  and  the  vet;  nio*  ifpeaasaw 
Buidi  feneaa  ham.  wtea  «nt  '•"gmrn  i>  fc  shian  mm  afeaat 
Ifeet  hi^Bi^es  UMaaaanamAita  toKiyeaMa-  Vh^ 
are.  however,  too  low  for  eattle,  hadgeB.  6  feet  kigfa  kaiiV 
better,  fer  usdea  tl)am  cattle  saah  itMUar. 

Fencaa  that  ace  thin  ai  bottom  oan.  easi^  be  mada  tkjiiMK 
by  cuttias  them  down,  but  tins  caA.  only  be  doaa  n  — hin 
luids.  Soch  feoces,  however,  may  bo  cut  cloee  on  on*aida 
one  year,  which  will  induce  new  shoots,  and  when  thnai  are 
sufficiently  grown  th^  olAer  side  may  be  cut,  tud  the  fenoa 
formed  over  again.  Very  old  fences  require  I^ing,  wkfcdk 
is  cnttiog-  tbe  stenu  abont  S  inches  or  firom  that  to  a  Aot 
from  the  bottom  slantingly  downwards  thivesp'ts  tiironrit, 
and  tkeft  bringing  the  top  down  to  the  requirad  '\uaAi, 
putting  in  atakea  to  keep-  the  whole  in  ita  p^oe^  and  fewsk- 
uigbphuidtBgthe  top  </ the  stakes  with  hazda.  Tk»lsaM 
twigs  «e  then  tenoned  off.  and  the  fence  win  be  gafA  Ml 
neat  for  years  to  coma. 

laaiiagthe  Jaalsa-theatrohoalMmldbanywar^fferthat 
cute  the  bMUwhae  off  eieaa,  whereaa  a  downwaid  out  Inay 
aplita  on  the  bcaoiilbfor  sereiaL  iat^iea  below  th*  oi 
former  mode  of  entting  keeps  off  the  wet  so  tbi 
aooo  heala  ovec ;  but  the  other  admits  moistor.  _ 
ttenu  decay,  in  many  caaee  tolly  1  foot  of  the  t(V  d^ 
and  this,  unfortunately,  a  year  or  more  afta  the  new  gn>w4 
ia  made  from  it. 

The  branchea  of  the  'nam  of  tbrea  years'  growth  make 
vary  good  pea-sttdts,  and  when  firmly  stuck  in  field*  hiader 
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FLOWERS  OP  THB  PAST  SEASON. 


Aj)tliagKiw«ra  of  tliiB  flower  lxadtii»jaie,f»AKpa,iaaTe 
sameoxMiB  thaa  Umm  of  any  other  floiut^  lower),  bm  now 
reminded  by  adyertiBOta  that  the  time  tor  addiog  to  IJieir 
■took  hsa  amrad,  it  nay  be  iu>eftit  to  say  sometAMig  oa  to 
tba  TBoetiea  which  weiu  sent  out  last  r«ar.  and  to  mark 
those  of  tkem  tliat  ara  likely  to  be  desii^e  ooqnudticiiu. 
"With  few  exo^tione  they  *»  to  be  fouad  with  Mr.  Bolter, 
of  BMmnianmith,  as  veiy  f^  saedlin^  uen  to  oome  befine 
the  pablic  aave  from  bia  weU-knowa  establiahmeHt.  In 
■peikii^  of  them  I  may  aa  vdl  state  that  the  otgect  for 
wbicli  I  grow  Chiywuith^aiaa  ii  sot  for  edubition  bnt  for 
tiie  home  atage,  and  that,  h«viag  neithec  the  time  bci  incli- 
nation to  eater  into  t^e  myeteries  whereby  those  wondei- 
Jd^  Jaige  flewera  are  prodooed  wUeh  wa  aeeattbamBtio- 
pol^u  ahov^  I  lather  look  to  geneial  effect,  ihoBKh  at  the 
MKBA  tune  one  atay  make  a  tuleraUy  shrewd  gneaa  aa  to 
what  flowers  will  with,  care  come  out  as  good  eihibitiao 
flowers.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  foUness,  or 
Uieir  will  show  a  hoUow  centre;  there  must  also  bo  a  breadth 
of  petal,  or  the  &^wer  will  look  jaggad  and  rough,;  and 
the  inoorved  Tariotieg  are  thoae  which  ase  espemally  desired 
fix  this  pu^oee.  Soma  of  those  in  the  fn^owing  list  I  hare 
■eea  at  the  eihibitifaiB.  and  where  that  is  tbe  case  I  shall 
refer  to  them  again.  While  tJie  general  notes  that  I  have 
Bade  are  en^Mly  from  those  which  I  hare  gtown  ^^salf 
t^ere  m^y  be  other  kinds  equ^ly  -good,  smd  their  eidnston 
from  this  list  aiisea  Bimply  from  the  &et  that. I  Jutve  — ' 
lud  them  under  my  own  eye. 


Aibd  Pamaglia.—A.  tuning  amber,  the  petals  broad  and 
well  inearrad.  It  is,  as  Hr.  Salter  ssys,  somewhat  Kke 
XatUe  HntT  In  shape  thoagh  <£ffning  in  ooVmr,  and  cieo 
■Mb  Isigm      TbW  I  turn  tX  the  hling;toii  Show,  as  also 

JidMiMlli. — A  bright  sidoMn  orange,  w«0  inctvred,  sa 
wlatnorelinoolooT.     A  weU^iaMtedpUat 

Btwrlsy. — A  kBge  blush  white  flower,  weHinewrred,  and  of 
gilt  d^lh ;  in  bet,  the  deepest  flower  I  know.  It  seems 
dw  to  be  y^rj  free,  and  is  decidedly  a  flrst-rHto  variety.  It 
*••  lasgely  «^bit«d  last  eeaaon. 

CM'Want  fPisOKBt.— Those  who  admire  Ihaae  old  flowets 
Bob  Bad  Jnlte  LagtsTira,  will  gladly  weloame  Ult  addition. 
tt  la  of  the  same  cfaantdar,  early  in  flowertng,  biif^ter  in 
adbsr,  and  -very  free.     As  »d*e<nratlTe  plant  it  is  «8pecially 

Olsq[i«liia. — A  weU-inenrved  flower  c^  a   deficate  Uosh 
wMt^  Mtd  one  of  Aa  freest-blooaiDv  TKrlsties  I  tat 
ipiahiliill  witti.    The  ploMi  tiiat  I  bad  wwe  BleiHUy  a : 

Owsas. — A  bfight  orange.  A  dwaif-growlng  phmt,  and 
.  MOM  diwraUe  for  greeaboaie  coltivation,  its  &i^it  cokmr 
*~iMng  it  TOty  eftctlTe. 

Dmekmi  i^ftisUagftaiit. — White,  the.  eenta«  of  the  flower 
bask^  a  Mlpfav  tinge,  and  at  tames  a  sKgbt  tip  to  the 
petals.    A  wry  bsantSiil  variety. 

a»r  KaJMty.— Well  deserring  of  the  title,  ftir  aa  a  light 
■•WW  it  is  o««  of  the  very  ftneat,  if  not  the  finest  flower  in 
growth,  in  shape  it  cannot  bo  ^celled,  sad  aa  its  dae  is 
large,  it  forms  one  of  the  bust  exhibition  floweia  we  hove. 

Jmu. — Sttowy  btosh.  iBearved,  and  has  the  peanUurity  of 
Uoomiag  licEe.  Tbelubit  of  the  plant  isgood.andidthong'h 
tba  flower  is  not  large,  it  is  a  very  'frci: -flowering  Toriety. 

Lari  PaIta«ra<o<k — A  distinct  dsrk  rosy  red  &va-,  some- 
liwiiw  osniDg  with  a  tip.  Ft  seems  to  be  aossew^t  inoon. 
Aaat,  Uie  &<*er  not  always  fllUng  np.     It  is,  huwarn,  « 

Frmeat  AltmnAr^ — Delicate  lilac  bintdi,  and  a  TeiybeKn. 
tilU  -flMMT,  very  fi««  in  its  haUt  of  ftowwing,  and  moat 
desirable. 


PrtiMCM  Utiti*  of  Bsu«. — Bo4y  pink,  ificnrredi  dwnrf  in 
habit,  and  a  good  pot  plant. 

Qatm  3farTiard.—k.  large  snsnone-fotDMd  Sower,  &• 
gnard  petals  ro^  lilac,  and  broad,  Uie  centre  well  filled  up 
with  small  floreta  of  the  same  ooloilT. 

TaSmt.  —  A  well-incnrred,  rosy  ted  flower,  sometimei 
tipped  with  bhuh,  large  in  taxa.  It  was  eihibited  EKfUj  at 
the  Islington  Show  in  November  last. 

Of  the  above,  then,  the  crt  tw,  Antonelli, 

Beverley,  Clei^jatn,  ^Her  Hi  lexandro,  and 

Talbot,  but  I  think  that  the  irth  growing, 

and  that  they  most  displace  some  oi  ine  oiaei  vorietiw  of 


Fahttl  of  0K  Air.— Lilac  Uosh,  with  whitish  tips ;  very- 
distinct  indeed  when  H,  comca  in  character,  bat  like  all 
tipped  flowers  it  eometimee  disappoints  by  not  showing  its 
peoaliar  character. 

Hetfn  Lindsay,  —  Blush  white,  very  globular,  eailf  in 
blooming,  and  very  free  in  habit. 

Jvlia  Hagl^Kuh. — Bright  yellow,  tip  of  petals  brown.  Tei7 
double,  free-fiowering.    EiccHent  in  habit,  and  a  fiiet^^laaa 
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FLOWBE-GAEDEl?  PLA.N. 

VAEIETIEB  or  IRIBIS— LODBLU    SPBCIOSA    CCLTUMI. 

I  AM  much  obliged  Ibr  the  insertion  ja£  my  Aower-ganlen 

plan  (eee  page  154),  aad  the  remaps  apon  it;  and  as  yow 

uipreasod  a  wish  to  know  how  I  decid^  I  send  n  pkn  of 

the  way  in  which  I  aio  going  to  plant,  it  this  year.  I  have 
detetminod  to  try  Uie  method  t^  planting  it  in  gio^a  of 
four,  my  chief  difficulty  being  witt  Nos,  S.  a,  «,  S,  wUdi  •>« 
rather  larfre  for  highly-coloured  Bsll'-beds  whan  contzaated 
witli  the  iimallcr  beds  at  the  two  sides.  I  think  Iafaall_f> 
over  the  difficulty,  however,  by  fii''"!;  them  with  s 
benas,  which  in  my  opinion  always  form  a  very  effiKtue 
bed,  and  edging  thorn  wiLli  variegatud  Arabia. 

By  the  way,  your  conespoudeata  geDemliy  atate  tkat 
there  an:  two  varieties  of  Uiia  Tariega.ted-iea*ed  AraiBa,  but 
in  reality  thero  are  tlirce.  One,  Aiabis  luoida  vanegsta, 
ae  its  name  implies,  has  a  shiny  leaf,  and  the  green  ia  of  a 
darker  colour  and  cont.-asta  better  with  the  gcddea  edge, 
and  the  other  two  are  really  sportx  from  the  Arabia  alpiK^ 
Co  which  they  often  return.  In  these  the  vari^^tioa  is  qnite 
distinct,  one  being  cream  colour,  abont  the  sbado  of  Flower 
□f  the  Day ;  the  other  yellow,  neatly  the  cohMir  of  Gddea 
Chaoi.  Some  persons  may  say  that  they  xre  tbe  aama 
plantfl  aaif  grown  in  difi^oent  loila  or  different  sitnntieMf 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOBTICULTtTftE  AKD  COTTiOE  GAEDENEB. 


%nt  I  han  them  plaotedsi^  by  aid^  h»Te  atmck  then 
iMth  in.  the  sBm*  wnj,  ud  jat  can  tall  every  cutUng  anc 
plant  apart  at  all  timea  of  the  year ;  but  in  summv.  especUlly, 
tha  toaaaa  im  itiort  di^inct.    The  areuu-oolaurad  variety  1 


j£ibbon-tK>nleT  next  to  tha  hoQia — 

I,  MeMmbcrinthtmiim  tricolor.       '   •    i—™ 
t,  BFjou  Ovutan ,  ■ 

Border  ronnd  the  garden  r^dconing  flw&lMttam— 
1,  Anbli  nrlrmu  and    AnbrMU*         HMMm  w«  Tott  nonk  M 


eirtlu,  fliled  wtthtwddlsi 
ill  TdgM  t^tkt  Willi  c«™- 

■  ■   -   ■   "U  ,1 ,1,, 


loi.  airbUac,  CUcMlarU,  Sii|»- 

'vUi  unklnvit*  w4  PrOn'j 
-  riAor.  plant  for  plut. 
,  VirltaiM  Blbbon  Grui. 


TheeirdaB  an  to  be  jnst  lo^e  enough  for  nineteen  plants 
a  Stot  ifiurt  vrery  va; — ona  in  ths  centre,  fix  at  a  radiua 
of  LSMt,  tvelre  at  a  ra4ina  of  2  feet  from  the  c^tre.  I 
hava  |eT«rai  plantt,  of  whioh  I  hare  not  enough  for  rows 
«r  bocn  bods,  bob  trttinh  I  wont  t«  try  as  self-beds — as 
CaieecSarias.  Victor  Smmanuel,  Sparkler,  Cloth  of  Oold,  and 
I  Uionght  this  might,  be  a  good  plan  to  anable  ma  to  give 
'Utem-K  trial  in  my  aoU.  ,  ' 

I  Bte  thnt  Bereral  of  yowc  coaeapondents  complain  of  Uie' 
Iidbalia  ap«eioaa  ioilisg.  Last  year  it  did  partumlarlj  well 
witb  ma,  escefit  a  few  phints  which  were  potted-off,  *bd 
wUnh  did  not  do  ao  woU  aq  thctsa  which  had  been  pricked- 
off'into  a  tpent  hotbed  the  aama  as  that  whicii  Ihad  uaed 
for  atiiking  Yetbenaa,  and  whi*  all  Jilted  with  good  balls. 
Hid  never  onc«  flagged  after  bedding-out,  though  we  had 
diy  w«athei  and  oold  aighta,  the  thecmometer  t&ee  nighta 
nuudag  being  at  88*. 

I  •ttrifaute  the  fajl«ie  of  Lpbelia  ^eciosa  in  a  great  meo- 
rai*:t4>atai]dng<nittii^^rom  the  point*  of  the  shoots  which 
bava-  hagnn  to  mn  to  flo<»er  and  are  showing  their  flower- 
bndb:  theae  nerer  maJie  auoh  good  plants,  flower  with  little 
otno  laa£di7  np  soon  oftei  flowering,  and  run  to  aeod.  All 
cntMngB  from  Lobelia  ipecicea  shouQ  be  made  from  shoots 
vithtfaa  brood  leaf  00;  if  evar  tha  plant  begins  to  show  the 
nuvcnrer  leaf  whieh  oomea  oa  the  shoot  wbeii  it  ia  running 

Xfor  flower,  the  enda  ooght  to  be  stepped,  and  fresh  shoots 
iwed  to  start  from  the  roots  to .  malie  cuttings  from. 
Lobelia  plante  ore  very  ioipatient  of  drought,  and  will  not 
■Und  hatdeniug'.off  in  pots  in  the  manner  in  which  so  many 
b^tSngKHit  ^aata  tat  tieated. 

I  am  vary  ^adtoaeein  your  pages  auoppositiMi  raised 
to  this  hardeoing-off  eystem,  by  which  plants  are  too  often 
cbeokad.  in  their  growth,  tiieir  roots  dned  up.  and  nearly 
a  monUk  Loit  in  the  garden.  I  am  not  on  advocate  for 
plants  being  taken  out  of  a  vineiy  or  stove  and  planted 
o«t  at  once  in  the  op«n  air  in  the  middle  or  end  ctf  Hay ; 
bnt  plenty  of  pot^oom  and  moistnre  are  neeeaaory,  and 
plants  ahonld  be  Jiepb  in  •  growing  state  op  to  the  time  of 
their  being  bedded-out,  and  the  higher  their  state  of  growth 
tko  better  they  will  stand  it.  A  phuib-honse  &cing  aouth 
irithoat  any  fiieheat  for  the  last  month,  but  with  plenty  of 
water  aad  syringing,  and  sua  od  Ubiiwa,  ia  by  iar  the  beat 
pboe  to  transplant  bedding  stuff  from.  J  am  speaking  more 
eepodnUy  of  anch  tUnga  as  Verbenas,  Qeraniuma,  Tropcao- 
Inms,  Ageratoms,  he.  Caloeolarias.  Qazaniaa.  and  a  few 
aUi»s  do  na  weU  or  better  from  cold  frames  and  sod-pite  aa 
•0  often  described  is  yonr  pagea.  Verbenas,  more  eape- 
oally,  enSGr  from  the  hofdMUog-off  ayatem.  If  ever  they 
beetone  dry-mt  ih*  root*,  green  fiy,  red  spider,  and  aH  their 


>r  it.    Last  year  my  gaiden  was  at  least  *  ni<»th 


DESTROYING  GOOSES  EBEY   CATEBPILLAaS. 
I  WAS  to.day  telling  a  friend  the  Broad  Bean  cure  for 

Qooaeberry  cateipillar,  as  noticed  in  No.  15S,  when  be  in- 
formed me  of  on  afl'eotual  remedy  for  this  peat.  It  ialilb.oT 
soda  and  1  lb.  soft  Boap  to  E  gaUona  of  water,  applied  witti  a 
syringe ;  and  he  states  that  it  is  aieo  a  fomoaa  wash  for  Base 
trees  affected  with  green  fly.  I  hope  to  test  it  this  season ; 
but  am  confident  of  my  friend'a  veracity. 

I  hare  tried  hellebore  with  aucCeaa,  and  know  others  who 
have  also  done  so.  It  is  very  extonstvely  need  in  Scotluid 
lor  this  pnrpoae )  butitwould  be  welltonttindyonrreadeH 
that  It  Is  a  virulent  poison.  A  (hmily  In  my  native  poifedii 
in  Scotland,  nearly  lost  their  livea  loat  year  thioagh  pat- 
taking  of  it  In  mistake  for  pepper.—  " — 


0BCHAIID-H0TJSE8. 
It  woaM  odd  toth^  iatanst  of  yoiir«ea«^eadsnte'  com- 
mumeatlons  if  they  wioald  in  adiUtaini  to  tbtsr  navMS  give 
their  places  of  abode.  For  instutee:  Mr.  G.  Abbey  kaves 
ua  qoite  In  the  dork  as  to  wha«  he  wxites  froBL  He  mj» 
idl  Qie  houses  he  has  seati  in  the  "north."  I  ocstainlj' 
infer  it  is  not-anyvbere  near  tbo  north  pole,  beeanaeheai^ 
he  haa  smiAe  anongh  to  tarn  a  white  man  black  j  bnt  foots 
his  acOonnt  it  ^pSIurs  to  be  a  oold,  wet,  smoky  diattioL* 
He  aays  be  eon  grow  floe  orape  ot  Pluna  and  Pears*  tho 
former,  be  says,  wva  delioioBS.  .  From  ins  aooouit  I  iraJly 
think  he  haa  bMnqnite  as  (iiiimiiliil  as  ha  bads  ri^AtO 
expect.  A  hon«e  «nly  I«fo«t  wids.  with  sides  4  foet  U^ 
mnde  of  half-inoh  boards  (these  modi  abnink),  with  sank 
pathway,  Mid  covered  in  with  ali  lights,  ia  whii^  t^  timber 


wet,  amoky  distrlet,  wit^  hia  idantardreadAiUy  attacked  with 
brown  aphis,  what  oonld  he  expectf  If  his  honae  bod  boen 
built  witii  glasB  aides  to  asotly  tlM  ground  level,  tbs  Jmom 
and  patbe  above  instead  of  below  the  modmob  <rf  bis  odA 
wet  soil,  the  oenatraetaDn  snob  aa  wonld  have  enabled  him 
to  kill  the  ftphla  by  ftmugntioli  before  the  bloesoina  wcpMided 
on  hia  Peach  trees,  ia  it  not  poasiUe  he  wonld  be  more  sa^ 
fied  with  the  result?  If  his  climate  requirea  it  by  all  meana 
let  him  heat  his  bones,  and  if  ho  get  aa  good  Peaehea  as 
others  do  Withent  artificial  heat  he  may  (aifber  the  desoaip- 
tion  we  have  had  of  the  "  aorlh  "  h»  Uvea  in,  wheaevei  that 
may  be),  be  qnite  contend  and  need  sot  mind  wbstb«  his 
honae  is  entiUed  to  the  same  of  vmhant-honae  or  not. 

Ur.  Abbey  goes  on  to  qnote,  not  qnite  foidy  I  thitJt,  bom 

y  UtUe  book,  "  Hints  on  Orohaad-Hoosea  "— st  kaat,  the 

ii^erenee  he  draws  Itwm  it  is  nob  qnite  foir;  InevorpKviMsd 

endose  a  garden  witii  glass  booses  in  idooe  ofwaUa,  or 

.>ected a  glaaabonsa to proteet  on  enclosed apae«.    Isaid, 

and  Btia  think,  tkot  to  bafld  wa&  te  the  gMwth  of  Pwahes 

tucovered  with' etesS' innild  fan  oosaidared  «s  abpurdity. 


JOVBHJA  OF  BOM'IOOPfOM  Dm  OOWIOIB  Gi 


tii«  toftrfhtcHbti  of  Ala  Mbuirfnd  and  BnoUn^-gslooa)  sad 
'&s  tiTAiDlaed  Erenlng  Heettta^  are  ftlmoBt  certebi  tc  deve- 
lope  btto  nude  &nd  dsnciiig.  itiewcal*  And  tbe  tight-mpe. 
Pew  oMaelvea,  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  pttriats.  The  aiistfl- 
oratic  world  has  long  been  lianlering  aJtet  a  Cremome  of  a 
geatsel  Und.  "Che  arcades  preaeut  remwliabla  facilities  for 
we  tuatHlnontal  market,  and  fbr  other  poreuita  cultirated  !n 
&aMonabl«  life.  A  JordiD  HabSUe  mdet  the  patronage  of  a 
clUirtered  Soeletj  ajid  Eojat  Comluiaiionen  ^U  eclipie  not 
onlf  Vauhall,  but  the  t^adidonal  gloriea,  and  troditionBl 
other  things,  of  Btm^glh;  but  the  qusation  remaim — Is 
this  Hortioulture  f 

There  are  at  Icaat  ioma  pecule  wlio  are  aaEVRiiig 
qaeatjon,  pertinent  or  impertUient  h  it  mmy  b«.  Tbe 
Coimoil,  aa  they  admit,  "art  st:U  at  the  oonunencet 
of  an  experiment" — tiiat  experiment  being  to  maintain  a 
&aliiooable  lounge,  under  the  pretence  <k  sncoamging  hor- 
tieultnre,  They  hare  buUt  atcfidee,  the;  have  eivcted  me- 
morials and  monuments,  thej  aic  enoouragieg  tbe  acientiflc 
pnnuit  of  twvla  and  croquet,  they  spend  K»ne  money  ' 
priaes  which  read  like  a  recondng  decimal,  and,  somehow 
other,  seem  always  to  be  taken  by  the  same  market  gardene: 
'Tht  Borticultoral  Society's  prizes  are  aa  good  as  an  annuity 
to  Hr.  Turner  of  Slough,  and  to  Mr.  I«ne  of  Berkhamp- 
atead)  and  to  Mr.  Paul  of  Cheahunt ;  and  in  order  further  to 
identify  th  mselvea  with  ttadeimec,  the  Council  propose  to 
set  apart,  aa  "  eihibition  grounds  of  bedding  plante  to  belat 
out  to  reapectable  nursarynien  and  floriats,"  portions  of  the 
KeDaington  gtoden.  That  ia  to  say,  tbey  intend  to  lease  off 
titteir  gardens  as  adverti sin g-boarda,  just  as  Messrs.  Mappin 
line  tite  ttjot-boards  of  tJie  Hansom  cabs.  But  we  ask  again, 
la  all  this  Btortlcoltnre  P  Some  recent  oiroumstancei  seem 
tt>  show  that  horticulturista  at  any  rate  ere  beginning  both 
V)  ask  and  to  answer  tliii  question.  At  the  Febnioi;  elec- 
ticoi,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Dnoie  and  Dr.  Lindley  (resigned), 
aad  Hr,  James  Veitch,  Ibere  was  elected,  among  others  not 
known  to  faorticuUtiro,  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B,  The  exchange 
fiwm  Dr,  Lindley  resigned  to  Mr.  Henry  Cole  is  very  signifi. 
east.  The  horticulturist  and  botanist  of  European  fane  cute 
tbe  Boyal  Horticultaral  Society,  and  tbe  presiding  genias  of 
South  Kensingtogjobbery  reigns  in  his  *t«ad,  Again,  we  find 
tihat  Dr.  Hog^,  h  scientific  gentltoaan  of  .great  practical 
aftei&ments,  tbrwaided  laet  month  his  resi^ation  of  tbe 
*iffice  of  Secretary  to  the  Fruit  Committee  tJ  the  Hortioul- 
turaJ  Society,  on  the  avowed  ground  "  ttiat  some  other  otgeot 
than  the  adTanaement  of  horticulture  is  that  which  a  rulino: 
minonty  of  the  lata  and  present  Connciis  have  in  TiewT* 
Mid,  therefore,  be  gii^es  up  an  ofSoe  accepted  "nnder  the 
impression  that  the  Council  intended  to  maintain  and  de- 
Tclope  the  borticnltMal  oharacter  of  the  Society."  Dr. 
Lindley  and  Dr.  Hogg  are  practicBl  men.  tried  aad  valued 
horticidturisU.  This  i*  their  opinion  of  tbe  present  ol^eote 
Of  theCouncIL  Of  counrc,  if  ladies  andtte&tlemen  ace  tobe 
found  ready  and  willing  to  spend  their  money  on  groilDds 
doae  to  Eotten  Eow,  wberatbey  con  exhibit  spring  bonnets, 
polished  boots,  and  tbdr  skill  at  croquet,  with  its  connected 
pursuits  of  flirtation  and  every  other  'ation,  the  ^160,000  gar- 
oana  at  Bromplon  are  a  veiy  good  site  for  these  aoble  pur- 
poeea.  Love  deitiee  have  always  had  their  ««tiuiea  in 
gardens.  But  people  who  wish  toenoourage  ecienoe  will  not 
oeaas  to  regret  that  tbe  HorMeultural  Society  baa  gone  to 
Cotui,  and  boa  admitted  Henry  Cole,  Esq.,  C.B.,  on  ita 
Council. — (From  the  Satnrday  Betneui.) 


OECHAKD-HOUSES  AT  SAWBEIDGE WORTH. 

Tax  orchard-bousee  at  Sawbridgewortb  lue  now  in  their 
g^ory;  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  aa 
to  tbe  advuntage  to  be  derived  fi'oni  this  system  of  fruit 
culture,  should  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
flrat  stage  of  tbe  process,  and  judging  as  to  whetJier  it  is  a 
■uoceas  or  not.  For  our  own  part  we  believe  that  it  ia  tbe 
only  way  by  which  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Aprioots  can 
be  grown  in  this  country  with  any  degree  of  security,  or 
-witii  any  aasurance  of  a  orop,  short  of  the  usuaJ  systoma  of 
fruit-lbrciog :  and  aU  that  baa  been  for  bo  many  years  said 
of  the  difficnlties  attending  it,  »uet  bare  been  Rwned 
fion  oasea  in  wliich  the  required  amount  of  ritill  baa  been 
deficietit. 


tl. 

t*  ot  fb«Mt  of  P«ae)iee,  NectBrine»»*K 

Apricots  in  full  bloom,  while  mmy  ot  t^e  last-named  Ifltte 
already  set  their  fhiit,  and  aae  pwfeotly  aaft  attd  nai^JviM 
by  tlie  severe  froat  of  11°,  to  which  those  ont-cd-doors  WMe 
suigect«d  on  Thursd^  last.  How  many  of  tbese  Iwve 
escaped?  and  what  prospect  cf  a  orapof  &uH  is  tbv«-ftr>m 
those  that  have  been  exposed  to  such  a  trial  F  We  would 
adviM  all  who  are  fruit' grotvers  to  take  &e  present  oppor- 
tonity  of  rinting  Mr.  Bivers's  nurseries,  and  of  formiliK  att 
opinion  fbr  themselvei  as  to  what  may  be  done,  and  now 
easily,  in  tliii,  one  of  tbe  moat  captivating  braAchfls  of 
horticDlture. 


FEBNS  HAEPT  AND  EXOTIC. 

In  SB^siied  pota  well  cleaned  and  crocked,  place  oa  tlie 
snrtaoe  of  Uiese  enx^  a  thin  ti^er  of  the  siftings  of  paat, 
if  wholly  fibrooB  all  the  better,  with  another  layer  of  iMdl- 
sined  peat.  Upon  these  two  layers  of  peat  place  some  mDaU 
lumps  of  very  flbi;  yellow  loam ;  but  iiret,  after  tbey  are 
broken  into  unequal  pieces  of  the  proper  size,  plaos  tbain 
one  thick  in  a  sieve,  poor  water  &wn  a  rose  over  them,  tttm 
them  <rvnr,  and  again  Water,  until  all  amall  detached  par- 
ticlea  have  been  washed  off  the  lumps.  Wben  dry  enough 
to  handle  place  tham  in  the  pots,  leaving  the  sorface  as 
irr^ular  as  possiUe,  then  plaoe  them  aside  for  »  d^  or 
two  until  ttiey  become  tolerably  dry. 

Oslher  a  frond  of  eo^  Fern  you  wnh  to  prmMgate,  placing 
eaoh  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  naming,  and  carefully  folding  it  Up, 
tk«  Whole  to  be  put  in  a  dry  p^ob  for  two  or  three  days. 
Eub  emck  ft-ond  w^  upon  the  paper,  throw  the  roughest 
revise  away,  and  sow  tbe  paVtacles  left  erenly  over  tlw 
irregnlU'  euHaee  of  the  soil.  In  doing  this  oore  should  ba 
taken  that  bo  wiwd  eirter,  oth^rwiae  the  sporulea  may  bfr 
blown  aside.  When  sown  give  one  Blight  sprinkling  with 
water,  and  place  a  ifaeet  of  glaae  over  &e  top  ot  eaoh  pot. 
Pat  eatrii  pot  bi  a  pan,  and  |dace  it  in  a  temperatui«  of 
abmt  ;(y  in  a  shady  aitnatdon.  In  a  day  ^  two  fill  the  m&k 
witb  water,  aftarwacde  never  let  tliem  remain  any  length  of 
time  without  being  repleaished. 

^  The  pieces  of  glass  are  essential  to  the  proper  growtlL  of 
tbe  seedlings,  and  shonld  be  xuied,  even  if  a  good  supp^  of 
bell  or  lAber  glasses  may  be  at  band,  and  there  shotda  be 
just  asuSdency  of  space  between  tbe  piece  of  glass  and^ 
pot  to  admit  tbe  outer  air  in  snfflcient  quantity  withont 
robluDg  Uie  soil  of  moiatnre.  Keep  the  ^lass  dean,  and 
this  with  an  oeeasiMinl  weeding,  and  washing  tbe  oitetittf 
of  the  pots  ehoidd  th^  become  green,  is  all  that  will  be  re- 
quisite for  nine  or  twelve  months,  by  which  time  the  yonag 
Ferns  should  be  of  some  sise. 

Aa  BoMi  as  tbey  ai«  eufBciently  large  to  handle  (orer^ 
antiety  in  potting  ibxai  too  aoon  is  &t^  to  them),  prepaM 
k  compost  of  peati  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  and  a  good 
iprinkUng  of  potsherds  broken  very  small.  Should  too 
not  hate  a  boose  of  a  proper  temperature  for  them  wbea 
pDtt«d  off,  tbey  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  being  plaoed 
under  common  hand-lights.  Perhaps  it  may  be  brat  usdw 
ail  circuRtstances  to  remove  tbe  glass  trom  tbe  pot  vbM 
tbe  second  and  third  fronds  show  pretty  generally.  SoOB 
alter  this  let  tbe  pots  be  taken  out  of  the  pans,  placed  at 
the  ooolest  end  of  the  house,  and  gently  wat^ved  overhead. 

Though  I  have  fixed  tbe  temperature  at  about  70*  as 
beiiif;  the  best  and  most  effectual  one,  yet  most  greenbonse 
and  ^Brittsb  Ferns  will  come  up  in  e  much  coaler  situation, 
though  (jl  will  stand  a  high  temperature.  I  have  at  tbe- 
present  time  fnmds  of  f^mnogtarama  orchracea,  Platy> 
loma  rotundif(dia>  Pteiis  ti-emala,  and  Oymnogramma  tap> 
torea,  growing  out  of  a,  brick  wall,  which  supports  th* 
front  of  a  small  stove,  wholly  exposed  to  external  weather. 


around  a  aod««te>«iaed  hand-bcnaqnet. 


it  I     TlwEdii 
U I  bat  TjB  von 

perfocUon. 


"the.tihMwwkia.^ 


MBSSaS.  CUTBUSH'S  HYACINTH  SHOV. 
ftm  as  MeMOk  CatboA'a  HjaoiaA  EshibiliDii  alw^B  m. 


r  mureUofia   dimenaioa*,  mie 


tib«t  of  tho  paetent  jear  •nrpaae*  their  pranona  dUpda^s- 
SoHM  of  t^  apUces  Me    or  marr"---    ^' '—     "- 

tkaio  aie  meay  othi 

nwM 1  tfca  Hjajatttha  (geranyd  along  the 

T«l^  a^  pot  Bmm  Hn  one  end,  wEUab  at  the  back  a  hank 

of  flowMiog  planta,  ooaiieting  of  Boaea^  Asaleaa,  Haatha, 

FywUda,  CTtuna,   Dieljtra,  Cuienuiaa,  JSlgaoaette,  Ae., 

hM  k  g^  ^peamaee. 

SlkatiMi  and  not  ccfiMtkm  n  ths  order  ofthe  day,  and, 
tlMtnfari,  ont  of  lAo  mnttikidi  of  rarietiea  wMoh  Htaan. 
CNlfc«ak]^>oe  before  Un  public  wc  have  yiokadoiit  a  limited 
nWibar  ef  those  wMch  appear  to  be  pouauaaad  of  the  higheat 
naait^  addiag  aoaaa  othen  wUdi  are  Mj^tlT  to  be  raoom- 


V.  '7en  SchUoT,  PrineeM  ClotliiMe, 
iKhtittgale.  P6Uaaier,  Sol&terre.    Next  in  merit 
Howan),  Mrs.  Beechor  Stowe,  Iia  Dtaae  da  Lae, 
a  Chaakitte,  Qneen  Yictoria,  to  which  maj  be  added 
An^and  Uobaat  Steigei. 

DaubU  £«<li.— Duke  of  Wel&iigton  and  Koh-1-Noor.  TKUe 
par  Verite  abo  ver;  fine;  SoBMiaah  Maria,  good  sahnon 
T«aa. 

HImgh  Hm.— ixgna,  CharlM  Dickena.  Waa  AimaUe.  eraad 
Uhn  Vane.  Next  in  merit  LeoBidM,  Baoon  «i»  l^iyll. 
riiaMUMi,  OooiOBue  d»  CeDe. 

JmtU  fitut.— Laorau  Koater  and  Tan  Bp^.  Sb  Cotln 
df  hell,  Ctaate  de  St.  Prieat,  and  BbkBb«g>  »-*>o 

fiM. 

ai»gl»  mil*. — Bmaariina  (beantifttl  bhrah^  Sifraatea, 
Qnadeor  k  MerrcUle,  Madame  Van  dar  Hoop,  Snowball, 
Qiaaea  of  the  Netheriaada.     EtfriAi,  Alba  Huima.  tfiae 


BmMe  WhOc—Sir  Bnlver  Lyttou  and  Frinoe  of  'Waterioo. 
li*  nmr  d'AoTevgne  i>  alao  «xceQeat. 

atafi*  BbKfc— Uenaral  Havidock  and  Ton  BoiabotiH:  are 
tbefaect.    AEmoea  and  Prinoe  Albert  are  abo  fine  and  Uaa 


_    ,  e  FsKeie.— Ida  aad  thm  d«  MalakolT  a^eac  to  be  the 
beak    Aiin>i&  and  Hsraine  am  ataH>  letj  „ 

Por  a  HbM  manvo  Havdn  Aoold  be  In  avMrjraoQectkin; 
iti  oidoni  i«  most  beanUAiL 


ptooe.  ThonraldBoo,  with  very  laiga  beBa  t*  great  subetanoe 
Md  fine  OBtline,  blue  anAimd  witft  lilnic,  ia  reiy  abriking. 
Ii^demoiaelle  Rachel  la  a  fine  new  yeOow.  La  JenSMae  la  a 
▼ary  pretty  pale  lilao,  and  Paony,  another  pale  lllao,  hae 
large  bella  and  a  fine  apike.  Admiral  Ci^gney  may  abo  be 
noUoed  as  a  fine  amre  bine ;  uid  Lampl^hler,  which  has 
knproved  in  the  aize  of  ita  apike  alnce  laat  year,  ia  con- 
spieaona  from  ita  white  eye  contrasting  with  ita  otberwiae 
daikooloor. 

The  early  Tolipa  iriiaa  w*  saw  ^es  w«Bre  in  aplendid 
mnditxon,  and  axe  eridraUy  daaening  of  no>e  aitended 
cidtiTatkm,  on  accooat  of  their  highly  decoratdTs  chft- 
raotar.  The  beat  were  Cottage  Matd.  roa;  pink,  bor- 
deced  with  white ;  Pioaerpi^e  i  Cramoieie  E^ol ;  Due 
d'Arembrag  i  VermHios  BriUiiutt ;  White  Fottebakker ; 
f  abiola ;  Uei  P^pia,  pore  whtte  ami  crimson ;  Monument, 
bright  crimBOD ;  Ke&erknKw ;  Toiwiwaol,  and  Yellow  Tonr- 
nead.  C^enr  Cardinal,  aoariet ;  Bonge  Loisante,  deep  roae  j 
Haiqaia  de  Weaaenrodo,  Bizant  Pronhett,  yeUow  and  red ; 
Flgnda.  porpliah  fiolet ;  Imparat<w,  doable  orinuMi,  and 
Aeiw^otbera  were  alao  weH  deawving-  of  mention. 


DECOBAtCNG  VICiA  GABDENS  WttHQtT 
PLA^'TING  DKCIPUOUS  TRRBS. 

Wn  riwald  sot  a  anhorbaa  gaadM  ia  winter  f  law*  a, 
owafertabla  •ndvelUtradahadanaaraiM?  BattldaeM»- 
not  be  given  ao  well  by  detadnooa  traea  and  ahvaba  aa  I7 


If  tl 


«b«t  fcwe' 


»,  utd'we  waNt  Hwaibr» 


e««raan%an<i 

eaidd  be  had,  thate  i^ht  ba  • 
Bhe«(  of  raaaon  fur  plants  ao  mai^  taU  Poplua  awl  vthw 
tg  tMM.  Bmalr  it  oaaaot  ba  OiaJt  Kn^iA 
ateid  d  thair  n«f^boiiaa  aeaing  «»w  aad 
baraadtbennt  ^adeua  tvth^og  '    " 

■    -    -faadai 

bjtha  uaeigkho«riy  pMritoft 
at  aia  tMtar  adapted  to  pack  or  foiMb 
BoeBcn,  than  fiw  the  confined  apaee  of  a  vilta  gw^M.  S>f 
■maroiiOaMbrailiag  what  I  nenn,  I  wffl  atata  wkat  I  have 
aaan  adopted  in  a  aomeiAat  faahianaUe  aeit^diOTidtMd  ftv 
TiUa  raodenMa.  Voat  «f  the  gafdena  axe  amatt— froaa  « 
qnarter  to  half  am  acr*  is  axtoit  1  Htoe  way  be  more,  b«k 
tha  nuQority  are  of  tiu  aiae  aUih  I  haro  atatad. 

Muy  of  thediriaioBa  batw«en  these  gaadaoaaMafataNag 
iMM  wbe,  alaMst  eompletriyhUdeB  by  th»  oaargraon  danAa 
»  ^aotad  against  it.     Thia  pactly  niawente  Aa 
._  ^peaxanoe  whaeh  the  limited  eitMU  of  Ae  git^id 
ottnwiae  giv*.    When  a  wall  U  need  and  dacifcwa 
aaa  ^aatedcioae  toil,  of  «Mrse,  evargraane  «aua« 
gain  their  proper  idumacter,  and,  aa  a  aoaaeMaaioa,  tha 
bemdarlea  of  the  Utile  gaadan  ham  a  meam  natact  anytUBg 
hnh  .iiiiTftii  aapaaraaee ;  bat  in  the  gardana  ta  wiah  I 

„  ^  thia  kind  ia  d«teotad;    Sweat  Bay,  Z<Btuaa- 

eeounam  and  Portngal  l.anr«dl8,  Baergtwen  Oak,  Wl^f- 

raM,  HaUiaa  <a  aorta,  toea  Bor,  Arbotoaaa,  and  aomotiwia 
Aibcc  Titm  aia  phHitedi  Imayobawvathatawnyof  thaaa, 
with  aawflil  and  jadJctonahandHng.aan  be  ywned  and  kept 
to  abaaat  any  dwpe  amtelde  foc-iiUa  gavden  deeeratiML 

WhUat  I  am  paaaing  acme  of  theaa  oo«t^;e  aad  lO^ 
gardana  in  winto*,  I  often  think  how  flha>inlng  and  oa^ 
fortable  they  appear,  although  they  may  not  hare  anf 
gay^onlonred  Sowera  In  their  beds  and  boidera,  and,  ot 
oonrae,  theae  are  not  looked  Ibr  in  winter;  but  from  the 
abeeaoe  of  tall  dacidnoos  treea  and  ahrafae  they  have  K  good 
deal  of  tha  Hpaatanea  of  a  winter  garden.  In  mima  In- 
atanoaa  the  Canmatiuaa  !a  ptotty  largely  <uad,  and  when 
thia  atuaih  ia  pranad  at  ths  piopw  time  it  wlU  gn>w  again 
and  lipaa  Ita  weod  and  prodnea  Ua  eharmlag  olnateMi  «f 
fioweaa  in  tko  foHowiag  season.  When  thia  atenb  atreceeda 
waU  it  will  Boon  grew  •oScieat^higb  fbr  an;  pnpoae  for 
whaah  it  naay  in  ordinary  casee  be  reqairad  in  villa  gaideaa. 
In  UiB  gardcna  to  lAooh  1  have  ralitned,  yon  will  not  aaa 
aometa  bsM  and  there  of  slddy'dooktag  giass  slrug^&ig  tat 
an  eiistaaoa,  aa  ia  toe  often  the  caae  udv  daaidoooa  trees. 
Host  of  tlie  ahndia  whi^  I  hane  named  wiH,  i*  onKBarjr- 
eases,  aeon  grow  qi^te  high  enoagh,  tf  daaind,  to  agtaia  we 
one  garden-pronaenada  from  bamg  ae^  hj  the  nazt-deof 
ntighbooaa ;  fant  to  my  mind  no  deeidttoua  toeea  ia  theae 
amall  gardens  can  ever  give  that  ohana  dvring  the  hmg 
winter  moatha  which  those  eTergreena  will  do  when  wall 
managed. 

I  had  almeet  forgotten  to  name  the  AoMha  ji^wtioa  with 
its  pleading  green  and  yellow.blotched  kuTea,  aad  a  few 
otJwra  whi^  wU 
I  moat  not  forge 
plant,  and  one, 
nse  o(  and  whic 
Now  with  the 

Tbeaejudiciousl 

SQod  giaas.  good 
era,  ^ve  to  a  t 
pleasing  aspect, 
and  Elms  can  ei 
may  he  intereeti 
aing  any  of  thei 
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themselyes  the  different  characters  which  are  to  be  seen  in 
diffarent  neightxniyhoodi^  then  let  them  compare  these  at 
different  sea^Mx*  of  t^  yeair,  and  take  them  a^  representing 
the  whole  round  of  onr  seasons. 

I  have  akeady  remarked  that  I  know  some  of  these  gar- 
dens where  the  oiTiding  fence  is  iron,  in  some  it  is  of  strong 
wire,  in  others  of  upright  iron  pallisadings  hidden  amongst 
the  shmbs,  which  ass^ist  in  removing  tise  too  often  stiff  and 
formal  outline ;  but,  of  course,  here  one  must  always  expect 
to  meet  with  stifEhesb  to  a  certain  deg^e — the  confined  space 
necessitates  this. 

The  shrubs  which  I  have  here  spoken  of,  with  the  excep- 
of  two  or  three,  will  bear  cutting  and  keeping  in  fonnal 
outb'nes,  but  always,  if  possible,  let  them  be  cut-in  at  the 
proper  time.  By  this  I  mean  they  should  be  cut-in  about 
the  early  part  of  the  summer,  just  allowing  them  sufSoient 
time  to  make  a  little  young  wood  before  autumn  sets  in, 
which  greatly  relieves  their  stiff  outline.  Some  of  these 
idirubs,  I  know,  are  so  managed  that  they  never  grow  beyond 
3  or  4  feet  high ;  but,  of  course,  th^  may  be  allowed  to 
grow  to  6,  8,  01*  10  feet,  or  even  more  just  as  the  position 
may  render  advisable. 

I  have  often  thought  how  very  grac^til  the  Deodar  Cedar 
looks,  even  w4iile  in  its  young  state,  upon  a  small  piece  of 
grass.  Plants  of  it  are  now  by  no  means  dear,  and  a  more 
beantiM  and  graoeM  evergreen  can  scarcdy  be  found.  For 
adorning  the  outlines  of  a  border,  or  even  as  single  speci- 
mens upon  th^  grass,  whether  in  small  or  large  gardens,  I 
also  would  siacdngly  recommend  Bhus  cotinus  and  Euonymus 
jiqponica,  the  former  for  its  beautiM  plumage-like  dusters 
of  half  featber-like  flowers,  which  it  produces,  and  which 
hang  upon  it  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn.  The 
Eucmymus  may  be  had  with  both  green  and  lightly-spotted 
foliage,  and  bears  cutting-in  remarkably  wdL  Gtanya 
elliptica,  from  ite  veiy  gracefol  clusters  of  pendant  catkins, 
which  are  generally  produced  in  great  provision,  offers  a 
pleasing  contrast  amongst  other  things,  and  is  likewise 
suitable  as  a  single  specimen.  Nothing  is  better  as  a  variety 
than  a  few  Yews — the  common  Yew,  iiie  Irish  Yew,  and  the 
Golden  Yew,  together  with  a  few  of  the  Variegated  HoUies. 
The  nearly  white-leaved  section,  and  the  yellow  or  golden- 
leaved  section,  as  well  as  many  of  the  green-leaved  kinds, 
are  all  in  their  way  very  ornamental,  and  afford  a  beautiM 
varieiiy.— -G.  Pawsok. 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  BUCCLEUCH  GEAPE. 

BxiKG  at  Da&eith  a  few  days  ago,  and  havii^  an  hour  to 
spare,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  of  callinir  at  the  Palace 
Gardens  there.  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  Hr.  Thomson  at 
home,  and  still  more  so  by  seeing  this  new  variety  of  Grape 
in  an  ^early  stage  of  growth.  I  wa*  shown  into  a  lean-to 
houae,  wheve  there  are  a  number  of  plants  of  it  fruiting  in 

Sots.  There  are  also  some  Black  Hamburghs  in  the  same 
ouse,  but  entirely  ecUpsed  by  the  Duchess.  On  entering 
the  house  I  was  truly  delighted,  nay,  astonished,  by  the 
profusion  of  bunches  showing  upon  these  young  Vines.  The 
rods,  aj»  #bout  S  feet  long,  good  stout  Vineci,  though  not 
extr^  strpng,  they  having  been. grown  under  the  ^hade  of 
Vines  last  year;,  consequently  not  so  well  matured  as  they 
would  have  been  uni&r  more  &vousftble  oiroumstanc^ ; 
neverthelefis  ma^  <^  the  shoots  are  riiowing  large  bnnclies 
»t  th^  third  as4  on  to  th6  iUfeh  leaf,  proving  to  a  oertmnty 
its,  free-bearing  character  as  an  eariiy  Grape.  I  had  the 
•uiipiri^  to  measure  some  of  Hhe  bvnches,  which,  thot^ 
n^  yet  in  flower,  measured  14  inbhea  in  letigth  exclusive  of 
the  stalk  i,  bvMhes  tapering,  lightly  ahouldered.  Some 
idea^  may  be  farmed  as  to  what  they  wiU  be  when  fully 
growTV  and  tfais^  foe  it  reooBeoted,  from  pot  Vinee,  and 
started  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  I  had  a&o  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  it  in  another  house  a  stage  later,  bnt  here  they 
are  planted  out.  The  bunches  were  just  showing,  and  the 
bods  had  l^e  appearance  of  being  literal]^  packed  with 
bonches,  indicating  still  more  fully  the  free-bearing  character 
of  this  new  Gtape.  The  ftivour  partakes  of  that  fine  Grape 
Chasselas  Husqu6,  which  is  l^e  parent  crossed  with  Muscat, 
bat  free  from  the  cracking  nature  of  that  variely.  It  was 
exhibited  last  year  at  Kelso,  where  it  carried  off  the  first 
prize  for  the  best-flavonred  Grape  from  all  comers. 


I  would  thus  early  in  the  aeaacn-  dcaw^iitieiitiott^  tius 
new  Grape,  that  one  and  all  maj  observe  and  jiidg<e  lor 
themselves,  as  I  understand  it  is  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year;  and  amon^t  the  many  new 
Cbrapes  of  recent  introduction  I  am  ocmvinced  the  Dudiesa 
win  secure  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  Trusting  you  will 
give  this  a  comer  in  your  valuable  JournaL — ^A.  ^snanaoix, 
Oxenford  Castle, 


BEPAIBING  TOOLS. 

By  good  management  the  labour  of  repairing  tools  is 
much  lessened.  Selecting  the  stron^j^  and  best  made> 
and  using  them  with  reasonable  caution,  breakages  would 
rarely  occur.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tools  could  be  aa 
peifectly  constructed  as  Dr.  Holmes'  '*  One-horse  Chaise^*' 
which  lasted  a  hundred  years,  and  then  fell  to  pieces  in  & 
moment  at  every  i>ajrt,  so  perfectly  was  its  strength  equalised 
throughout ;  but  a  careful  selection  frcnn  the  Mist  manufac- 
turers will  prevent  many  of  the  accidents  which  happen  to 
implements  and  machines  made  by  bunglers.  Sepairing 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  eveiy  business.  Some  of  this 
may  be  done  at  home  with  littie  troable.  In  other  cases 
it  is  best  to  employ  at  once  a  mechanic,  especially  for 
repairing  all  large  articles,  such  as  thrashing  machines, 
waggons,  ploughs,  &c.  A  littie  skiU  will  ofl^  be  very 
useful,  however,  in  winter,  and  on  stormy  days,  in  repairing 
smaller  tools  and  implements,  and  for  this  piirpose  a  supply 
of  proper  materials  should  always  be  at  hfuxd.  One  of  the 
most  useful  articles  is  copper  wire.  It  should  be  kept  of 
different  sizes.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  metals,  except 
iron,  does  not  rust  through,  and  is  almost  as  fiexible  aa 
leather,  allowing  it  to  press  closely  and  fit  tiie  parts,  and 
twisting  in  a  dose  coil.  Wherever  portions  of  wooden  tools 
are  split,  a  few  bands  of  copper  wire  will  effect  a  substantial 
repair  in  a  few  minutes.  Next  to  copper  wire,  in  value,  ai« 
strips  of  sheet  copper.  These  are  veiy  useful  on  laxffer 
pieces  of  wood,  s^t  plank,  or  split  timber.  Lay  the  stnpa. 
of  copper  across  the  fracture,  or  pass  tiiem  around  in  the 
form  of  bands,  and  then  secure  them  to  their  places  by 
driving  in  small  nails>  and  great  strength  irill  be  imparted. 
If  the  wood  is  very  hard  the  points  of  the  nails  should  be 
dipped  in  grease,  whieh  will  cause  them  to  drive  freely. 

When  copper  wire  cannot  be  had,  vexy  strong  bands  may 
be  placed  around  fractured  rods  of  wood  as  foUows: — ^ 
IVocure  the  smallest-sized  annealed  iron  wire  (not  much 
larger  than  horsehair,  which,  altiiough  so  small,  is  very^ 
strong),  and  use  it  so  as  to  form  a  neat  band  around  the 
fractured  rod ;  then  heat  the  wire  in  the  fiame  of  a  lamp^ 
turning  it  over,  so  as  to  warm  every  part  alike,  and  then 
apply  a  stick  of  burning  sealing-wax  to  the  band,  afterwaxds. 
heating  and  mating  tiie  wax  thoroughly  into  the  wire  by 
turning  it  in  the  flame.  The  iron  and  wax  thus  beccone 
thoroughly  incori>orated  together,  and  form  an  exceeding, 
hard,  strong,  ana  durable  band.  This  is  an  ^cceUent  mode 
for  mending  canes,  umbrellas,  &c. 

Prepared  glue  is  a  veiy  useful  substance  to  ke^  on  hand 
for  mending  all  small  wooden  tools  and  vees^.  It  is  easily 
made  by  dissolving  good  glue  in  alcohol  in  a  large-mouthedL 
bottle.,.  In  .a  few  d^s  the  glue  will  be  perfectiy  diffused 
through  the  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  ready  for  use.  If  too* 
thick  add  more  fUcohol;  if  too  thin  aUow  it  to  evaporate.. 
-^{American  dnmtr^  QenHtemaat), 


FUTTERIDGE   BUEY. 


{Condud«d  fr^m  pag0  176.) 

NxABLT  opposite  the  chain-beds  of  diml^ng  Boses  oif 
the  other  side  of  the  walk,  and  sheltered  from  tiie  west* 
wind  by  three  Sue  specimens  of  Elms,  is  a  circular  grou|v 
extremely  simple  as  to  figure,  but  very  beantifril  as  to  ^ant« 
ing.  The  centre  circle  has  a  plant  of  Scarlet  Geramnm  in 
the  centre,  8  feet  high.  The  other  eight  beds  round  it  had 
each  a  plant  in  the  centre  of  Pearl  of  £ngland  Fuchsia,  firom 
5  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  four  large  outside  beds  had  each 
a  large  Scarlet  Geranium  in  the  centre,  4  feet  high,  these 
plants  having  been  in  the  same  pots  about  sixteen  ok  more 
years,  and  near  each  end  a  dark  Fuchsia  about  6i  f^t  high* 


j«ina^or  HOsnoeiocBB  iin>  oorrAOH  aiBOKvuL 


d  Uik  2ti  kutanm  is  corered  with  the  emaiy  j  llae  of  Uie  beds  in  UiU  gvonp  m 


1,  Dtfliaa*    OtnniBB :    Ei^uid'i  1 ),  Ckrtittu 

Olorr  riUlUUl  MtdlBS  7M>u!h.r  I  ll^L 

Ocnatam  and  Mn.  Hi 


ClntJi  of  OohL 
e,  Anna      Boitbondi     CikeeluUi 
adflic.  Ctiiriwaadll  VntMiu 


Between  ttua  gioiq)  and  tfae  ribbon-bwdert  tbwa  ie  a  nice 
peoe  of  lawn  with  siugle  Bhxabi,  Ac,  on  it. 

The  bocdw  next  the  wall  ia  about  3S0  bat  kng  and  14  fe«t 
wide.  The  wall  is  ooTered  with  Boaee,  Ceaaotbtuet,  ix. 
A  ipaoe  hai  to  be  left  between  the  wall  and  tha  front  row  in 
the  boidar.  It  wu  planted  to  aa  to  alope  to  the  walk  In 
fr<nt,  Crom  which  it  ii  aepatmled  bj  18  inchea  of  verge.  This 
year  thia  border  was  pWted  in  etcaigfat  linea.  We  maj 
mastian  that  tha  beda  and  bordeni  are  generallj  cropped 
aSttvatlj  ever;  year.  Ilieiv  were  ei^t  liaee,  beginning 
attheverge — I,  Cinerariamaritima;  2,  Brilliant  Genu ' 
3,  Calceolaria  Atuvntia  mnltiflora ;  4,  Ferilia  nankint 

6,  ^rethmm  grandiEomin ;   6,  Trent.ham  Eo«e  Gerftoiun 

7,  tulAgeratain ;  H,  Salria  fiilgens.  The  opposite  border  — 
m  little  alierter  on  aoooimt  of  the  abode  of  the  £lin  trees, 
and  WBB  made  donUe  to  iace  both  ways,  so  that  next  the 
waU;  tiiere  was  a  eloping  bank  of  flowers  on  each  side  down 
to  iL  The  Ranting  was  the  Bom?,  the  Salvia  being  the 
omtre  tow,  ud  then  each  side  alike.  In  this  border  there 
wne  P^l'*'*  along  the  centre,  some  IS  feet  apart,  connected 
with  fwtoon  cha^  for  creepers.  Last  year  these  borders 
wen  oorviad  in  radons  fimnB.  The  nalk  being  straight  the 
linea  ware  eacn  dlatinctly  and  yet  were  cloae  to  each  other  from 


end  to  and,  and  there  did  not  seeu  te  be  h  '  plant  wanting. 
Mr.  Fiah,  however,  tcM  db  of  a  fuhoe  tfeongb  not  noticed. 
In  fiwt,  owing  to  the  inability  to  t[lve  water  in  the  dry 
weath^,  the  Pyrethrant,  beautiftal  at  flrtt,  had  biled  or  sot 
at  all  eqoaUed  the  otheM.  We  saw  only  aeua  nwB  in>t«ftd 
ot  agbt,  ma  the  Pedlk  and  Trrmtham  Boee  were  made  to 
meet  over  the  PyMtiirwn.  .  Mr.  Fid^  bowerer,  Unntght  tb« 
border  was  not  bo  Sam  without  tiia  whita  F«rrwfew.  ^Tw 
seaaonbe&re  it  ^d  MmariuUy  weB.-  ^~~ 

We  might  goon  deeailuDgriUMaa  and  grom*  in  fkvnt  of 
shmbberiea^  in  whioh  fine  ttffeeta  ace  twodneaf  by  eslMuse 
■"  i^  in  planting  and  the  naa  or  .._j.»- 

ut  conclude,  merely  mentioaiBt. 

fivnted  with  dwarf  Dahlias,  the  total  a 

littering  leaves,  the  beaoUfhl  oondttion  oC  the  walks,  and  the 
&nit  ti^es,  botii  in  honses  and  out  a£  doora,  kaded  witb 

Thoogh  we  did  not  go  throagh  tbe  village  of  LiB^,  Ma 
saw  enough  of  the  cottages  on  tmdii  side  of  Pntteridge,  to 
know  from  their  appearanoe  where  tike  ^(^lerty  of  C<dDDel 
Soweihy  conuuenced,  eottagee  in  whioh  nBatnese,  ccmfiirt, 
and  piotnresiiQe  effect  were  atndiad,  rather  than  any  t*- 
mtineratiTe  per^jentage  in  the  shape  of  rant. 
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A  ^MtTtMOLn  rfgttkig  h&nself"  John  Ward,"  and  wixting 
to  the  Fdribliirtf  Gmett&i  gives  the  ^llo^wing  recipe  as  an  an- 
tidote  to  the  Fbtato  disease: — "Prooare  as  taanY  Poteko- 
apples  as  you  can  ffet,  dty  them  in  the  aon  a.  tar  iKitiites, 
oast  out  all  the  bmued  ones,  place  them^  kt  i^rong  earthen 
jars'Or  boxes,  and  hi&y  them  deep  iatiha  eazth,  secure  ftom 
frost.  In  spring  have  ready  a  ^ot  ef  ffioaftd  the  same  as 
yovt  wodld  prepare  for  Onions.  S^>v  tJte  Potato-a|ipleB 
thinljy  on  the  ground,  covering  iAsm  t^My  with  tee  ri<^ 
soiL  Tteptae  a  second  piot  o#  gwwtudfc  andiditentibe  planta 
are  strong  enough  to  p^  «p  wK^unit  l^^eaking,  transplaitt 
them  into  your  prepared  ffroosd,  as  they  spring  ttp  in 
myriads  and  are  liaMfr  %^  heeoaie  entangled.  Hi»re  your 
gronnd  ready  in  the^  nsnal  in^,  and  when  ^e  plants  are 
starong  dibble  theift  xbv  not  too  deep^  taking  care  they  get 
at  the  manure  air  onee.  When  they  have  begun  to  grow 
a  t(^>-dres8ing  at  d9ttted  li<^d  manure  is  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  appMad. 

"The  result  i»curioc»  and  gratifying.  The  plants  grow 
strong  and  vigofous ;  they  ILom&t,  applet  and  potato ;  and  are 
ready  for  talci^np  quite  aa  soon  as  those  produced  in  the 
usual  way.  Ten  will  have  tfaoree  or  four  distinct  specimens 
of  new  varietias,  a  better  orop,  one*fifth  heavier  in  weight, 
a  fine  clear  skbi  and  shapely  appearance,  and,  in  fact,  quite 
a  new  and  regenerated  vegetalne." 

How,  I  hav*  always  nncferstood  that  the  tubers  of  Potatoes 
grown  from  s«sd  do  not  eome  to  perfoction  for  three  years, 
and  I  am  not  tibe  only  amateur  who  holds  that  opinion.  But 
I  may  be  wronr*  I  shall  take  it  aa  a  fovonr  if  you  will  let 
ns  know  the  elBct  of  sowing^  the  seed  of  the  Potato-apple 
as  for  as  regarda  the  time  the  tubers  require  to  mature.  I 
do  not  dispute  He  assertiott  of  Mr.  Ward  as  to  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  stay^  thaciaeaae,  hnt  tiuii  is  not  the  point  in 
question. — Oalcasu. 

[Mr.  Ward  is  qjxSte  wrong.  The  first  year  the  tubers  of 
seedling  Potatoes  are  vexy  small,,  and  never  fit  for  table  use. 
The  second  year  soma  of  the  tubers  ace  of  a  size  about  that 
at  which  forced  Potatoes  nsaaS^y  are  cooked;  but  not  untU 
the  third  year  are  tubers  prodooed  of  an  adult  size.] 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KTTCHBK  OABDBN; 

SowfNos  may  be  made  early  in  the  month,  on  w^l-altnated 
beds,  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Chou  de  Milan,  Broccoli,  eai^ 
Cabbage,  a  small  quantity  of  Cauliflowera,  Green  Kale, 
Leeks,  Savoys,  and  Turnips.  Sow  more  Broad  Beans,  and  a 
wiawiestem  of  late  Peas;  ^e  Blue  Prussian,  and  Knight'a 
Dwarf  MaCTOW,  are  varieties  well  adapted  for  general  pur* 
poaea.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  them  wide  ^art  with  other 
vegetetl^a  betwoM^  and  not  to  huddle  them  togetiier  in 
masses,  as  is  the  usual  practice.  Barly  Peas  shonid  be 
staked,  and  well  attended  to,  fir  or  yew  branches  put  on  the 
onteiAi' of  the  stakes:  wffl  ahebeKthem  froBk  withering  winds, 
idiUkave  more  ta be  dreaded  than,  frost.  Priek^>at  eariy* 
S9iia  €«leiy,  OaoMflower,  and  Waldiaren  BioccoUin  a  warm 
bondenandprolecttteaiaHttle.  This  Brocc(^.  when  true, 
iytta  best  evea:  introdnced,  aa  ft  prodaees  &xe  heads  in  Hie 
Mast  smaBsorsw  Tha  maia  crop  of  OnisDns  may  be  sown 
vdmi  the  soil  is  dcp  and  well  prepaared»  a  week  or  two^s 
delagr  on  aooooat  of  unfoEvourable  weaker  is  of  little  con* 
seqmice  if  the  above  parttenlars  are  observed.  The  Sflver^ 
sMaaad  varied  sj^nla  also  be  sown  foe  pioklingp  purposes ; 
vmkm  tiie  diada  of  treeii^  or  where  ^e  ground  is  hard  taid 
^9;  is  the  best  situation  for  tiienu  See  that  a  good  breadth 
of  aseond  early  Piotatoss  be  now  phuated.  Protect  Ash* 
laaersd  Kidneys,  and  otdter  early  varieties  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  groond.  Sawdnst  is  as  good  as  anything,  and 
itoam  be  ndced  off  when  all  dan^  of  frost  is  over.  Make 
frequent  sowings  of  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Horn  Carrota,  Mus- 
tsM  asd  Crema.  It  is  a  good  r^  to  sow  successions  of  ti&ese 
ytSma  the  last  is  fozc^  above  ground.  See  that  fresh  beds 
of  OShyne,  Mint,  Sage^  Winter  Sasrorj,  and  otiier  herbs  are 
imAs,.  they  gOMo^  want  renewing  eveinr  year.  Plant 
Jevnraten  Aitichctea,  Sea-kale,  Bhnbari),  Korseaaidiah,  and 
Shallots,  if  not  ab»ady  doaa^    Clear  otf  tibe  old  stumps  of 


Cblaw«Kt%^ftrrig^  ftr«ssels  9gfK)i90B^  Uroessl^  ^.,  £f  aot^ 
wanted  for  grouts. 

Tt/ywlMB,  iftAietDiBtr. 
Nothing  fMa  more  to  the  beauty  of  a  plaoe  than  fine 
SBUNi^  toif ;  and  where  there  is  sufficient  labour,  it  is  a 
great  ftinpftmmtmk  to  eztizpate  daisies,  whose  flowers  mar 


the  effect  of  a  lawi^  'Siig^  mueh.  Setouch  the  grass  edgiuffs 
ofthe  walks  with  ailttR>a9d  precision,  and  turn  old  or  add 
new  gravel  whermwaaumm^    Gbmpiete  any  planting  which 

bat  otherwise  do  not  choose 
ilk  sa  time  like  early  autumn. 
oC  Clematises,  Jasmines, 
s.    Sweep  and  roll 
are.  dosely  cut  down 
th*  season.    This  is 
W>ilTi»Bai^A  xQckwork  is  vexy 
pvett;|^  hnkit  istdjQtsatfe  ta h^  tile  bmgp  wsdium  between 
the  pn'itii 1 1  mii\m  tm\  the  oeaftiBsiL    Sl£^te.do8a 


now, 

of  graait  di^Mtaace. 


xsuzr 

See  that  recen4f-tran8gitantedfrqit  trees  arenot  sufferixig 
tost  wai^  o£  water-^a  qgenwistaiifle  which,  however,  will 


hard^  happen^  eaceepi  oft  dcy,.  porous  aails,  and  in  auch  cases 
the  ground  i^BQuld  be  mnlchsd  wil^  decayed  manure  or 
losiveik  to  presarve  it  in  a.  unifoenlSy  moist  state.  Top-dreas 
Strawberrjfi-beda  wiUi  rotl^sn  dstagr  or-  leaf  mould,  iC  not  done 
in  the  aatuma.  Plajats  foroed  o&ft  year,  and  plSJited  out, 
produoe  the  hvgest  and  finest  cro^  of  this  deUebus  fruit. 
The  British  Que^a^  and  Myatt^a  Pim^  and  other  more  shy 
soiti^  never  &ik  to  pcednoe  a  crop.  'ti$  down  th^  branches 
ofthe  Pear  treee^  trained  m  gvAms&eb.  before  the  buds  swell 
toofoic;    Prune sAd mul l^jpw 

oaBBMHW^sm  Ajre  ooNviavATOBT. 
Orange  treeawhslftir  in.tdbaov  t9^  ayen  boiders  must  be 
eaamitted,  Bamose  tJto  eaiAflSi  aott  dowm  to  tie  roots,  and 
after  giving  tskm  yiasts  &  goad  seeking  o£  tsuid  water,  top- 
dresa  them  witik  rteh  conq^o8^-*9Usk  as  good  mellow  loam 
a«d  leaf  aaa«UL  to  ^i^aeh  mti^  be  added  w^out  one-third  of 
sheep  or  pigeon's  teig^  p«&i^#MiQr%d.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  start  Lnafibfuiftumia  sf  Midfc..  fivilig  them  a  liberal 
shift  intadaBaroitaatfrpaadt  sad  aaadt  to  which,  if  it  be  not 
zidv  Bttttft  Qooft  laafmeMlittav  be  ac^M.  Boronias  delight 
im  a  similar  mik  aedo^maad  «ftlie  free-growing  hardwooded 
phyitsL  gttWHie  the  iMkBa  0^  those  plants  closely  which, 
iarre  not  been  shlfhw^  anlaee  that  they  are  in  a  proper  state 
as  regarda  moisture,  for  as  the  sun  is  gaining  power  those 
planto  which  are  dry  at  the  root  will  soon  begin  to  droop 
and  may  nltimaitolyi>erish.  Toung  Heaths  whkh  are  grow- 
ing on  should  have  their  flowers  removed  to  give  strength 
to  the  plants,  and  see  to  stopping  loose  grov^  aa  soon  as 
the  plants  have  recovered  th^  slmt. 

STOW. 

Stimulate  the  young  growing  plants  as  much  aa  possible 
— that  19,  oonsist^tlv  with  the  state  of  the  weathm: ;  and 
while  you  give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  guard  against 
sudden  changes  and  cold  cutting  winds.  The  tan-bed,  where 
the  good  old  plan  is  followed,  must  also  be  attended  to. 
Add  some  fbesh  material  and  turn  it  over,  but  guard  aga^t 
inducing  violent  fermientation.  Increase  the  atmos|^eiio 
moisture  gradually,  and  syringpe  on  (dear  mornings.  Wh^ 
the  weather  is  ehangeal^e  and  the  sen  glaring  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shade  some  ofthe  free-growing  plants  sli^tly, 
but  as  a  general  rule  it  is  advlMihle  to  (^pense  with  shading 
as  much  as  possiMe. 

VOBCINO-PIT. 

Introduce  fresh  plants  for  succession  as  fost  as  others  ace 
removed  to  the  conservatory.  Pinks  which  have  trussed  un 
will  be  better  in  a  milder  heat,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  should 
be  removed  to  a  lower  temperature  as  soon  as  the  fi|;st 
flowers  are  open.  Keep  a  bnak  growing  temperature  wiUi 
plenty  of  air  and  moisture  in  clear  weather,  and  avoid 
crowding  your  phuits  as  m,uoh  as  possible.  .  Sow  in  a  warm 
comer  a  pan  or  two  of  Chinese  ramulas  for  next  autnnuu 
and  those  who  delight  in  Bahnms  and  Cockscombs,  ^.« 
should  make  a  sowing  if  not  done  already. 

Tm  Aja>  num. 
Propagate  dUigentfy  what  yon  aare  short  «£.    Btvide  and. 
pot  LobeHaa.    Take  irp  some  old  {teita  of  CBnotfiera  m 
CKocaxpa  to  propagate  in  a.  gestie  heat.  W^  Jbuam^ 


I  Jjn>  GOTTAOfi  Gj 


DOmoS  OV  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


Knrr  f«  pbaUiw  ^ot<rio««i  m  thft  ri(lg«d-iiqi  gtcmA  is 
nicawidmdlowt  sUboodttivibf  earfhte loil ovw  th»  ^risg 

-  . r_^ ithm •fcillcnr,  md U»»(iig  fc »ico 

g  Sh.«  gronnd  nicaly  orer  ss  We 
jnocsMMQ.  *re  nave,  sGEuiiM,  InmcbiideedgKnuidiilMed 
tlie  PotatoH  in  tb«  trwdi,  a&d  leraUea  tba  ridg«  d««ii 
apcn  theai,  bat  do  not  like  thia  lo  well «  niadiks  ftnd  fofk- 
luff  tlia  whole  gwnnd  orei  oa  we  proo«ad«4  eo  u  to  le»Te 
tiie  whole  in  ui  ^en  ttiahla  state  without  the  xxnmnmiMi 
of  a  feotnuric.  Ben,  u  i*  often  the  oste,  the  lamg  of  a 
'Mtie  exto«  I&lxmr  ia  not  tiH  gnin.    For  such  smAll-topped 
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into  the  rough  leaf  mould  and  soil  beneath,  and,  token 
«KreMl7  up,  will  get  kolKment  check  to  bring  on  the  bloom- 
ing procecB  sooner.  Fens  in  pota  joet  beginning  to  show 
blooni  hare  been  moved  to  the  budc  of  the  orchard-house, 
the  forwordeit  part  of  wbich  ia  now  annnged  and  in  bloom. 
The  earliest  Peaa  ont  of  doare  have  been  anmolested  hy  the 
birdi  sinee  the  block  Btiing  of  old  cotton  wae  ran  along 
K  few  inches  abora  them.  Other  cropa  of  P^ae  and  Beans, 
not  yet  above  ground  bnt  beginning  to  peep,  hare  alao  been 
little  interfered  with  by  either  mice  or  birde,  owinp  to  baing 
covered  ■  ijver  with  nebea  from  the  f^imaees.  When  Otaj 
were  sown  and  planted  the  ground  waa  rather  moist,  liiou^ 
well  signed,  snd  Uie  seeds  were  depoeitod  itt  drille  &om 
t  to  3  iochee  deep,  rather  wide  at  bottom,  and  then  the 
drill  filled  with  these  sehes.  The  seeds  kept  so  sonnd  and 
m  Oomlng  np  so  strong  and  dear,  that  for  eaily  sowing  we 
win  itipeat  the  practiee :  no  TOruin  seemed  to  go  near  them. 
Sowed  another  piece  of  Onioiia  of  tJie  White  Globe  and 
James's  Ee  "  ""  ;  in  a  fort- 
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bed  eveiy  year,  where  ^«eu  Mint  is  in  demand  all  the 
■nnuner.  The  high  win£  bad  unsettled  the  collars  of  the 
qa*rter  of  Cabbie;  Armed  the  earth  abont  tbem,  and 
RR^ed  over  the  ground  betw(«a  tbe  rows,  and  gave  the 
plants  a  little  mannre  water,  keeping  the  water  from  the 
leaves.  If  the  dry  weather  continues,  will  water  again, 
and  then  give  them  a  final  earthing  up.  We  lost  a  ffew  of 
onr  first  pinnting  ftom  rabbitB  getting  at  them ;  and,  there- 
fcie,  thongh  the  qoarter  iK  fill«3,  the  fresh  plants  put  in  to 
ittpply  defidencios  are  not  bo  lai^e  as  the  others,  and  the 
pUntatton  does  not  lock  so  level  all  over  as  we  like  to  see 
Uem.  To  keep  out  the  marauden  we  were  obliged  to  place 
ft  net  an  round  the  Cabbages.  Stirred  Uie  ground  amid  a 
quarter  of  Broccoli,  and  gave  the  plants  a  good  watering  with 
manore  water.  The  p^ts  we«  pnt  ont  after  Strawberries 
Were  dug  down,  and  were  short  and  not  viay  large  during 


this  foffwaid  lot  was  [i 
us  more  Mtnons  to  ill 
Cottageia'  Eal«^  and ' 
which  budly  any  of  e 
Curly  £*le,  sent  out  1 
Mid  a>ay  be  plaatod 
like  the  8oot(diCaU>a4 
these  Kales  Antrulyt 
soda  in  the  wat«r. 

Whenany  of  ooroottage&iends  get  anything  vety^wd 
in  the  Kale  way  and  wish  to  be  nuwe  osrtMii  of  the  wMf 
than  they  might  be  from  seeds,  and  at  wty  rata  to  bmva  * 
plantation  in  before  the  seeds  are  fit  to  sow,  »  good  fUn 
IS  to  nip  off  the  side  shoots  dose  to  the  atc^,  when  tbe 
shoots  are  some  4  inches  in  length,  and  slaat  them  teoly 
in  rows  like  young  plant*.  A.  fen  may  show  Uoem  whi<^ 
mnst  be  nip^  back.  By  this  neans  all  ati<^  haidj  planta 
may  bo  oontmued  without  sowing  seed  andgiTt  a  (oodfM- 
duoe,  which  will  be  tr«e  to  the  land.  Have  any  ataatMae 
tried  the  heads  of  Bmssela  Sprouta  after  being  slightly 
froeted  ?  The  cutting  them  off  cauaea  the  apronts  on  tite 
stem  to  come  faster ;  out  nice  as  they  are  they  aw  not  to 
delioate  as  the  top  or  crowns.  If  the  erowns  axe  cut  of  in 
damp  weather,  it  is  well  to  placa  a  pieoe  of  earth  am,  tko  Mt 
with  the  hand,  co*  clay,  to  pieveut  a  '  ' 
might  burst  the  stem  if  Bevere  froat  fallowed. 
however,  saw  above  a  score  of  plants  so  injnred  in  aU  aw 

bining  at  a  faimtl 
were  raUmr  amused  ai 
of  Brussels  Sprouts  t 
never  seen  them  befoK 
how  to  sow  and  plant, 
of  the  name  almost  a 
he  drew  oli  hia  own  fi 
last  visit  to  Soolland  « 
improved ;  but  were  w 
should  find  little  wor 

one  thing.  Then,  En  cottage  gardens.  Sootch  Sale  sras 
sown  in  beds  in  the  autumn  Me  Cabbage*,  and  if  not  tnwa- 
planted  in  autumn,  was  transplanted  in  the  flrst  dua  of 


Ing  and  chaning-h< 

4i  feet  wide,  and  4  j 
ultimately  for  Celej^ 
of  an  old  hotbed,  an 
might  go  there  at  o 
such  ridges,  which  i 
trenches  we  think  w 
bedding  plants.  W 
porarj  earth  nits, 
west  side  will  be  ab 
the  east  side  about 
being  well  tramnled 
and  firm  with  aline 
prevent  the  Iroat  Oi 
all  enables  a  p 

best  pits.    Mind,  li 


jouQifAi,  OF  9oinn[Ct^;:n;^,Atrp,<;q^4«|i,|^A^EssB. 


[rits  of  lakk  or  wood  fiw  tJl  that  U  wanted,  and  wo  would 
prafei  gtasa  to  «m' other  eoTonng;  bcrt  rtill  thece  rnkke- 
■hifls  MB  vety  UBeftil,  and  add  very  Kttle  to  the  labmir  that 
wonUbe  otherwiM  required.  We  notice  Mr.  Glasacook  re- 
oommende  coucrete  pita.  Of  course,  they  will  be  better  than 
Mrth,  <x  eren  than  turf.  Howeret,  we  may  mention,  th&t 
our  turf  pItB  never  trouWe  us  with  the  gnea  groiins;  inside, 
or  but  little,  and  the  heaviest  rain  teems  unable  to  make 
them  damp  if  thers  is  a  sloping  bank  of  gifM^j  turf  from 
them.  In  a  Moent  aitiole  Uie  inquiry  was  how  to  make 
earth  pits  and  tnrfpits,  and  not  othermore  eipensiva  kinds. 
We  prMwne  that  Hr.  QIaascock  will  take  away  the  boards 
aa  Um  ooBorate  firms.  We  join  in  the  reqaeat  of  the  Kditt^s 
■a  to  tlie  pioportions  of  the  concrete.  To  be  Arm  the  lime 
will  ooat  something,  and  the  gravel,  sand,  or  aahes,  should 
Mqnire  to  b«  clean.  Where  wood  is  to  be  used  as  a  lining, 
we  know  of  nothing  mere  cheap  and  laating  than  placing 
the  fiui  aide  of  slabs  inside,  leavuig  the  ontslae,  and  tnaklDK 
ft  wall  round  it  ontaide  of  gravel  or  earth,  well  tsired  ana 
gravMled  on  the  curfikce.  Bnch  a  pit,  botvevcr,  should  ba 
made  a  ftw  months  before  using  it  for  anythinK, 

Took  up  a  bed  of  Sea-kale,  and  put  it  in  t1)e  Mushroom- 
houae  far  the  laat  lot  this  seaaon.  Put  pots  on  some 
rows  (nrt  of  doora,  and  ccrrerad  with  a  Uttle  stubble  to 
prevent  frost  acting  on  the  pots.  Put  also  a  cone  of  aahe* 
over  otter  rows.  When  the  ashes  aie  raised  up  will  either 
com  with  pots  or  a  little  litter.  We  noticed  what  is  so  well 
djnded  to  by  Ki.  Wighton,  p^e  283,  as  to  the  fibrous  matter 
left  OB  the  remains  of  leaves  that  had  not  been  removed. 
Wo  hftTO  never  noticed  it  $o  strong  before ;  it  seemed  as 
if  itwontdhavedose  for  ropes  or  cordago.  The  peculiarity 
of  tlie  wat«r  m^  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  To 
prevent  anythinff  like  sbringiness  in  Uie  plant  when  used, 
we  agtM  wrtb  Kr.  Wighton  Uiat  the  obief  remedies  are 
qniok,'  not  too  qvidk,  pwrtb  and  quick  coosumption.  This 
holds  tbo  with  Ibrced  Asparagus.  Take  a  bundle  ont  of  a 
fraiD*  where  th«  temperature  is  just  high  enough,  and  not  too 
moeh  aireiven,  thoroughly  green  for  6  to  8  inohes  in  length, 
smd  it  will  be  sweet,  soft,  crisp,  and  Juicy  almost  to  the 
bottom.  Take  a  dish  from  the  aame  place,  where,  otriog  to 
ba^g'  too  modi  at  once,  you  otpoea  or  give  a  great  amount 
OlRlr,  evenio  cold  weather,  and  tbonghtee  stems  be  equally 
green  and  nice  to  look  at,  they  will  eat  much  harder  and' be 
man  stringy.  If  forwarded  in  a  cool  pls^e,  and  only  the 
point  exposed,  the  point  will  be  almost  the  only  part  tender : 
netioe  tha  importanoe  of  auocessions,  and  not  too  much  at  a 
nme.  &ei«  the  maiket  gardener,  and  the  gentleman's  gM- 
denco*,  and  the  general  farmer  must  act  differently.  A  crop 
is  wh^  is  wanted  in  the  one  case;  ia  the  other,  the  crops 
must  be  numberlaas :  hence  those  who  crop  market-garden- 
&shion  ta  a  gentleman'a  gsirden  are  apt  to  give  ^nta  to 
the  eataUiabment  The  great  point  Is  oever  to  give  toe 
aaiA  of  aity  oae  thing,  and  to  do  this  there  should  never  be 
loo  mnoh  ef  any  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  greatest  raritiee 
b«Mmie  distasteftd  when  presented  In  too  great  abundance. 
Wo  liaTe  known  loxuries  and  scaroe  things  (Uarolished  merely 
beaaaae  they  had  been  too  abnndant  and  common. 

Thinned  Turnips  under  protsotion  ;  sowed  tiiese  and 
BaOMtn  on  aeloping  bank.  WHl  spawn  in  a  day  or  two 
Oie  last  Muflhroom-bod  in  the  house;  and  strewed  a  little 
dry  hay  on  the  sides  of  the  bed*  in  bearing,  as,  with  all 
onr  owe,  the  waodHoe  generally  assaO  us  about  this 
•eaaeo.  We  more  the  hay  in  the  morning,  and  run  some 
toiling  water  over  the  woodlice.  Boiled  Carrots,  boiled 
Potatoes,  te„  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  pot,  laid  on 
ita  broad  side  and  filled  loosely  with  dry,  hay  are  also  a  good 
tr^  for  them.  The  pots  may  be  emptied  in  hot  water,  hot 
nioogh  to  scald  them  at  once.  There  are  few  old  gardens 
in  i^ch  t4iese  woodUoe  do  not  take  np  their  abode,  and,  if 
not  kept  down,  they  would  soon  make  havoc  with  every- 
tting  tender.  Planted  ont  Cucumbers  in  frftraee.  Sowed 
™»0t  Beans  for  sneceBsion  in  beds,  Ac.  Will  try  and  keep 
UMM  ont  of  the  forcing-houses,  for  thrips  are  easier  propa- 
PJB»ted  than  destroyed.  Sowed  CauUfiower  tinder  glass. 
Planted  ont  Cauliflower,  and  stuck  a  few  pieces  of  Laurel 
aiofigtherowa. 

raurt  o&kdxh. 

^?r  mnch  tba  aant^  na  to  generalitieB,  as  last  week^ 

pnnung  Applaa,  and  pruning,  washing,  and  uaiUnfT  Peach 

fcees;  and  win  protect  with  a  few  Laurel  brandiet.  Apricot 
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Begulated  Tines,  as  mentioned  lut  week.  Potted-off 
melons,  £c.  Disbudded  Peach-house,  not  doing  too  much 
time,  and  thinned  ont  tiie  bloasoma  in  the  earliest 
orchard-house,  u  on  80m«  trees  tb^  are  as  thick  as  r«(i«s 

of  OnioBS. 

We  have  found  this  IMnning  of  Jlovterf  not  only  easier 
than  thinning  friut,  but  iJso  one  of  the  beat  means  of 
securing  fruit  to  thin.  We  recollect  of  some  Noblesse  Feach 
trees  that  used  to  set  their  fruit  badly  until  the  bloseoms 
well  thinned,  when  they  mt  welL  Some  of  oxu  tieea 
against  the  back  wall  are  old  and  present  no  good  appeanaast 
aa  they  had  suffared  from  boai  before  the  wall  was  frcmted 
with  glass,  but  there  is  no  want  of  healthy  blossom.  Several 
inquiries  iiare  reached  ua  as  to  the  growing  of  fruit  bees 
In  pota  in  t^ese  lean-to  cheap  houses.'  We  can  say  little 
against  them  ourselves.  Iiast  season,  and  slightly  the 
sea^n  before,  we  were  worried  with  thebrown  beetle  aphis; 
but  still  tJie  pots  did  &ir,  and  would  have  done  better  had 
we  thinned  tbe  fruit  more,  whiah  we  shall  do  this  seasom 
We  suspect  the  plague  c&ma  witfa  a  fbw  plants  w*  pnr- 
chased.  Oreen  fly  ia  nothing  to  it.  However,  we  b-uat  we 
will  get  rid  of  it  this  season,  and  will  keep  a  sharp  look-oat. 
Now  as  to  this  grouang  <n  S"^'  We  think  it  [ia  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  smsdl  places  where  much  variety  ia  wanted 
in  little  room,  and  where  every  bit  in  that  room  will  give 
something  us^d.  We  see  no  oifBculty  jn  getting  fine  miit 
if  there  U  tnongfa  of  heftt  and  plenty  of  thinning ;  and  if 
the  pots  arQ  sat, thinly  enough  for  air  and  light  to  go  all  round 
them,  there  will  be  nothing  so  muoh  amiss  tn  flavour.  There 
wiU  be  no  comparisoD  in  the  labour  required  &c  each  plaats 
in  pots  and'pl^ts  turned  out,  either  an  standards  or  trained 
to  a  trellis  againat  the  glass,  but  about  15  or  18  inches  below 
it.  To  ttke  such  a  tr^is  up  the  roof  til  the  way,  the  baak 
wan  would  then  become  useless  for  fruit-bearing  i  to  take 
it  up  half  way  would  leave  the  back  wall  for  a  crop  except 
at  the  bottom.  To  have  one  of  these  trellises  asd  Cbe  trees 
turned  out  would  be,  perhaps,  our  &vonrite  mode.  Sot  wa 
wanted  to  try  tbispot-Byst^,andwe  are  sure  it  will  answer 
where  the  necessary  trouble  and  care  are  given.  It  ia  an  espe- 
cially good  plan  for  obtkining  much  in  little  room  frcwi  Plums 
and  Cherries.  Uoat  of  our  plants  were  obtained  as  dwarf 
maidens,  were  potted,  pruned,  and  ni^med-in  '  the  Bztt 
season,  and  bore  the  second,  and  on  both  Peaches'  and  Vec- 
tarines  we  bad  just  two  heavy  crops,  and  out  of  the  lot  some 
two  or  three  Golden  Ilwip  Ph 
pretty  well  to  prevent  enough  < 
Pears  were  also  covered  with  f 
allOT  bsing  grsited,  as  well  as  P 
If  not  overcropped,  this  early  i 
does  not  seem  to  exhaust  ibe 
To  gave  trouble,  moat  of  our  pi 
ground,  aud  the  roots  ware  alio' 
pot«  in  summer,  but  were  stopp 

the  stoppage  of  mere  growth  ai —  —  ,., „ 

One  chief  reason,  however,  for  having  tliese  plants  in  pots, 
was  not  making  our  mind  i^uite  up  as  to  a  trellis,  and 
the  want  of  material,  and' the  want  of  time,  for  making  a 
fresh  border.  Could  we  have  made  a  border  in  the  same 
wu  AS  we  made  a  piece  for  Tines  the  other  day,  in  front  of 
this  house,  it  is  most  likely  we  would  have  had  the  plants 
planted  out  and  trained  to  a  trellis ;  and  that  most  likely 
will  be  the  ultimate  result,  if  we  should  have  the  ohanoe 
long  sDOOgh.  The  ground  below  the  trellis  would  be  more 
uaem  to  us  for  many  porposes  than  it  is  now,  aa  there 
would  be  no  Urge  pots  to  interfere  with  it.  and  the  water- 
ings, tas,,  in  proportion,  would  be  tiiOing.  At  the  same 
time,  we  b^eve  uiere  will  always  be  aomathing  vary  (aaci- 
natiiig  in  the  pot  culture  of  &nit  trees  to  amatenn  and 
enthusiasts  wita  but  little  room.  Jn  mai^  sucdi  caaea  ths 
frequent  attentiui  to  n^pjng,  watering,  &&,  wiU,  be  k- 


joviBssjiL  09  Brann<nnu£9BR  A3a>  ocwu^as  oABosnia. 


[  MaolL»,  lifk 


1%1R  1<Mu&t  ton,  exrly  in  autmnn.  and  to  pla&t  tb«m  with  >«ns,  In  their 
final  «ittt«tbDs  m  H trtlh  foUowine-  9hiK«  em  be  kept  from  eathiff  llMm 
hv  Matterinir  r«ot  nmnd  the  pleats,  or  a  Httie  qniek.itte  over  tbeei  eee*- 
•MBaUy  in  <li7  wwthet. 

^^Dnrx  (/il«f»).-.We  neoally  eow  the  Batsriin  and  Cmled  CMtve— 4be 
llwt  sowing  the  laet  week  iu  Jane,  and  thit  eomee  into  nae  in  Oetober  and 
Kovember,  foine  being  placed  in  dry  nnd  in  a  datlc  ehed  or  cellar  to 
hlaBek,nnd*f)ra«»oi  tWofilledwUhUieteimiiadtT,  wMeh  le  blandiedby 
llacinir  iaeend  at  intenMOt  of  a  fortBlght,  or  hf  ^tn«  tto  4MV«a  ti  the 
Batavian,  and  placioK  a  paiitile  or  Inverled  flower-pat  over  the  Cnrled. 
^We  eow  again  i9ie  peotmd  week  in  Jnly,  and,  after  trantlte-rinf  into  bed^ 
tnaephMt  Into  tramee  eatijr  in  Worember,  and  proteot  In  aevere  weather 
with  mate  or  other  covering  nMteitel.  ThelastMnriiigk«Mid»intlieflnt 
week  In  Angw^i,  end  this  is  planted  the  »eoond  week  in  September,  close  to 
«  sonth  wall,  end  It  comes  into  nee  in  the  Febmsry  and  Maroh  foUowlng. 
we  kaow  of  no  better  proteetten  than  planting  in  frames,  and  eererlng 
them  in  froety  weather  with  maU  or  dry  litter. 

CniKistAe  Ain>Mxvin.inMACT7to*(7s  rT.  C). '-These  do  weRtna  eofPpnet  of 
tnrty  lown  two-thirds,  and  leaf  nnmld  one- third,  with  a  liberal- admintore 
of  *nnd.  Pot  the  seedUog  Mimnloses  Into  tiroall  pots  when  large  emmgh 
.  to  handle,  end  when  the  plants  hare  made  foor  Ifsree  ptn^  ont  the  points 
oftheikDoifc  llepot  when  the  pocabeoome  filled  with  roots  lMo4r«,  end 
when  these  l»ecaaie  filled  with  root^  transfer  them  to  24^.  or  aU-iaeh 
pots.  The  couipOBt  recommended  for  the  Celo»ias  will  grow  them  wdl. 
Ton  may  flower  them  In  dS-siaed  pou,  but  The  flower*  wul  be  poorer,  and 
Ike  9kMiu  prapuntoaately  emaUer  than  they  would  be  In  laignr  pots. 

yam  LsaTie  Roernro  (An  Amnteury^Wt  think  the  steam  Meniled  by 
the  fcnnenting  fresh  msnnre  and  leaves  htui  been  rank,  tnr  the  materials 
not  sufficiently  turned  oyer  to  sweett-n  before  putting  In  the  house.  We 
oannot  see  anything  beyond  thin  that  could  potKibly  canee  the  leaves  to  be 
i^lwed  ae  years  ars^  nnleea  they  were  wf t  from  eyrtngiag  overnight  er 
moistore  (torn  the  fermenting  materials ;  and  the  ean*s  rays  fkl.Ing  suddenly 
npott  them  in  the  morning  would  cauro  the  water  or  moistore  to  be  heated 
•onsMerahly  and  the  leaves  to  be  seorcbed.  We  de  not  think  the  age  of 
the  Viaeaean  pos4Uy  affect  the  foliage  in  the  way  eoeapteined  of;  and  if 
<>ther  Vines  do  well  in  the  same  hoase  and  hordei^  we  oamoi  discern  why 
ihe  Black  Hamburgh  should  not  do  well  alto. 

'Oncvme-DnACJBKA  Atsi  nACis—Ticonnmc  ntTTHutnm  (A  Sybterlber). 
—Your  Orchid  is  the  plant  known  in  gardens  a^  DendroMam  moniHforme, 
and  .the  one  fignned  mider  th«t  »«me  by  Undkv,  in  **Botanlcal  Register  ** 
(vpL  xvU  1. 1314),  and  by  Hooker,  in  •*  Botaniesl  Msgnaine**  (vnL  U«|., 
t^iUaj ;  but,  sccording  to  Rekhenbach  fll ,  none  of  these  plants  is  the  ime 
Dendrobinm  monitlforme  o<  Swarts,  and  he  therefore  coins  n  new  name 
ter  them  vin.^  Dendtobiom  linawiannnt*  which  ^viU  be  the  nane  tor  your 
plant.  Dracmna  australis  grows  well  m  a  eompost  of  turfy  toam.  frnm 
rotten  torres  a  year  old,  with  c.ne-third  of  leaf  u.onhi  added,  and  a  liberal 
•dmdactnre  of  esnd.  It  requirei*  the  h^at  of  a  cool  »tove  or  warm  green- 
house, and  does  well  in  a  vinery  In  summer.  Perfect  drainage,  plenty  «f 
pot  room,  ebnadant  water  when  gi  owing;  and  a  moi»t  atmoepnere  to  keep 
the  toUage  fk«e  of  tod  a#)der,  with  shondant  l*ght  and  ventilation,  are 
essential  to  its  healthy  development.  Vacclnlum  erythrlnum  nqmireeeodl 
greenhouse  treatment,  and  a  compost  of  pandy  peat  rwo-thirdH.  Tight  loam 
oae-third,  wiih  a  Uttle  silver  sand  iniermixe  >.  Abundant  tinht  and  wn- 
..tilation  at  all  seasons,  oopioas  wsteriufts  when  growing  (but  it  re.uires  to  be 
Kent  rather  dry  at  the  root  when  at  rest,  but  not  m  dry  a&  to  sffeet  the 
foliage),  and  keeping  rather  under-potted,  win  do  all  thtt  is  necessary  to 
bring  this  plant  teto  a  blooming  sUte. 

PoxMsr  DaBuaa  (7.  /«tf^).—These  and  dwa^  IMiOns  are  the  same. 
Tliey  have  nmall  flowers,  and  vary  in  height  from  18  incboe  to  24  feot.  In 
rich  soil  they  grow  higher  than  in  poorer  soil 

.  Trsvs  Pot  BnisnAMjr  ( jP.  T.  Jtateliff).^^T.  Beaton  is  dfad.  Messra. 
Ixrw,  of  the  Clapton  Knrsciy,  could  gl\e  you  the  information  you  ask  for, 

AnucoT  BLoesoia  PactiKO  (5.  X,  Tor^).— The  blossoms  are  perfect ; 
hmt  the  small  apmy  with  tbesg  yon  have  sent  IntliMites  that  the  wood  htst 
autumn  was  very  imperfeoily  ripened.  NotwiU»tanding  this,  yon  may 
have  enough  set  to  give  an  average  crop. 

BnrrTAiM*8  TRnxsroLo  Nkttino  (J/.  E.).^'V%  do  not  know  whoro  It 
can  be  now  obtained.    It  has  not  been  advenised  recently. 

■  t^KAcxniG  rtn  Joimtc  op  Flues  (C,  Xi/dlom).— You  must  have  had 
strong  flres  so  to  crack  the  Joints,  or  «lse  yoo  mwst  have  allowed  the  Hoe 
to  fat  dirty,  and  the  eraoks  have  beea  eaused  byeapkaisna.  One  thing  is  eo 
lar  good^hat «  crack  in  a  flue  can  be  easier  filled  than  a  erack  in  a  i»lfo  of 
metal.  The  best  mortar  for  flues  Is  lime  putty,  which  every  bricklayer 
knows  how  to  make.  This  eels  hvder  and  firmer  than  common  mortar. 
Portland  cement  does  very  well  if  not  close  to  the  furnace.  We  some  Ume 
ago  saw  nice  flues  at  LIntoa  Park,  formed  of  pipes  of  Portland  cement. 
Which  Hr.  Kob^on  considered  boih  efficient  and  economical.  If  your  flue  is 
Yery  shattered  it  had  better  be  taken  down  and  fresh  built,  using  lime  putty 
or  Portland  cement,  lime  piaiy  and  brick  on  bed  Ua  a  yard  at  least  frcta 
the  famnce.  The  Tropmolum  will  grow  much  higher  tlian  the  Lobelia. 
We  wotild  ptefer  the  Vsriegated  Aly^aum,  CcraKtlum,  Cincraiia  marltimt, 
or  Centaurea  ragusina,  rsund  the  beds  >jf  Scarlet  Geraniums. 

Kasw  or  PiwiiiTs  {A  Fovnff  Be^*nfMr>.~Yoa  are  correct,  and  your 
omployer  mistaken.  It  ta  the  Variegated  Mint  used  in  flower  gardens,  and 
it*  roots  run  freely.  (J/6ert).~l,  ;>taohys  lanaU;  2,  Uelleborus  foetUus. 
((?.).— Llmnauthcs  Douglasii. 

POULTET,  BEEs  and  HOXJSSHOLD  GHBOHIGLE. 


Jmm  Iflth  to  ITlfc,  IMl      Bam  son  Wnr  or  Bnoiam^ 
^iMTnwl, «.  ntman,  tU^  Blshopofiatt  MaMr^  Tnmiton. 
MayMi^ 

Jvvt  14th  add  15th.     EasREX  Cotmraa.     See$,t  M 
Simpnni,  Stowmaikot.    Bntciea  cloea  July  1st. 


POULTRY    SHOWS. 

Amu  7th.    A<X)nxii«co».    «scn  Mr*  J*  D^ffdala,  Dotion  street.    Entrtos 

elote  Mardi  81st. 
HXTidthaBd  S7th.    WoonBnnoff.     Sect.,  Meaere.  Dallenger and Wfaia- 

Jvhb  1st.    BmrnmisT.   tfsea,  Mr.  H.  Adama  nod  Ux.  J.  Ken^  inn.    B». 
tries  close  May  Slst. 


TRIMMINO  GAME  COCKS  FOE  EXHIBITION. 

Thbab  are  divers  opinions  as  to  the  fairness  of  trinuning 
Game  ooc^s  for  exMoition,  and  we  have  many  commimi- 
cations  on  the  sabject.  Some  say  it  is  a  pity  they  shonld 
fight.  To  that  we  oan  only  say  it  is  their  nature,  and  it 
cannot  be  prevented.  Certain  animals  are  brought  into  tiie 
world  with  certain  g^,  talents,  or  propensities.  We  have 
ttfton  laoffhed  to  seethe  gravit^r^th  which  a  pointer -pnppv 
-wS  flteat  and  diww  the  ohtokens  in  the  yatd--iM>  tnltfoB  u 
necessary.  We  do  not  think  we  are  ciiiel,  but  we  CftmBsm 
we  have  no  olgection  to  see  aa-oeeaeioaal  fight  in  the  yards. 
We  do  not  interfere  till  the  combatants  are  draggled  and 
ezhsEosted  by  the  weight  of  thmr  wet  and  dirty  fefttiiers. 
Wi^  evety  bveed  bat  the  Gam*  the  oneetion  of  mastery  is 
soon  decided,  and  the  beaten  bird  stibmits.  He  generally 
shows  he  has  a  system  in  his  submission.  He  knows  the 
crow  of  his  master ;  he  seems  to  have  on  intuitive  perception 
of  his  approach,  and,  calling  a  hen  or  two,  he  walks,  some- 
times struts  away.  He  seldom  ventures  to  crow.  He  takes 
a  revenge  fm  a  young  or  a  new  bird,  but  the  truth  is  these 
Are  not  fighting  oooks. 

Itoch  has  been  said  lately  about  Caesar's  likmg  for  stout 
men  (good  easy  souls),  and  his  mistrust  of  lean  ones  (hungry 
fellows).  The  same  hoids  true  of  fowls.  Fat  Doiidngs, 
plethorio  Cochins  are  ffood  f<nr  a  skirmish^  but  they  have  no 
wind,  they  take  up  a  deal  of  time  in  sparrmg,  and  often  end 
by  a  parley.  Not  so  the  Game,  they  will  fight  in  their  own 
8k>g8n^f  way — hard  fitting  and  no  surrender.  They  have 
no  sparefst. 

Jlen  who  have  wocked  all  their  li^ee  and  made  or  saved 
no  money,  will  brieve  anything  of  those  w4io  have — thajt  is, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  made.  The  lower  classea 
wUl  believe  anything  of  the  upper.    Stonehenge,  or  the 
Tillage  bridge,  or  any  other  ejection  that  is  rather  beyend 
the  me(dnnics  of  the  place,  must  have  been  built  by  Jufius 
<!»sar  or  the  dstvik    If  man  could  have  built  it,  they  could. 
It  is  saM  and  believed  by  many  <f)EUiicy  Barl  Buss^  givhi^ 
up  politics,  and  sitting  at  the  fbet  of  Ths  Joobnai.  of  Hom- 
*ncxjiajSBM,  to  hoar  the  legends  of.  his  family),  that  a  certain 
Duke  of  Bedford  showed  in  his  youth  sudh  a  decided  ^ea- 
ehant  for  gambling,  that  his  guafdians,  wise  men,  seeing  he 
must  play,  detenuioed  he  ^ould  whi.    They  acoordingiy 
put  him  under  the  tuition  of  some  of  those  who,  strange  to 
say,  always  turned  vp  an  ace,  hold  t^  king,  and  threw 
double  sixes.    It  is  said  that  owing  to  this  knowledge, 
Russell,  Bedford,  and  Tavistock  Squares,  Wobum  Place, 
Ac,  betnime  his  property.   Just  so,  seeing  that  Game  cocks 
will  fig^t,  the  operation  is  made  as  comfortable  as  possible 
to  them.    Imagine  u  soktier  fving  into  battle  with  a  huge 
eomtetsr  sound  his  necdc,  thi&  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  att 
Us  po<^DetB  All!  of  stones,  he  woiud  be  quite  as  well  equipped 
ior  fighting  as  a  Game  cook  with  all  his  feathers.  Sia  wings, 
tidl,  and  haidde  become  wet  and  heavy,  and  exhaust  hhn* 
For  this  veason  he  has  been  bred  with  as  little  feather  as 
possible,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  his  comb,  gills,  and 
wattles  removed.    Sudi  trimming  as  this  is  not  onfy  justi- 
fiable, it  is  essential  for  successful  exhibition.    No  fes^iher 
or  hair  should  lemain  on  the  bead,  or  fiM^e,  or  throat  of  a 
iNsd  intended  for  con^^etition,  but  pulling  out  tail-feathers 
or  trimming  body4bathers  should  not  be  allowed.    A  cock 
n  not  trimmed.for  %hting,  but  "  out  out,"  which  is  a  very 
different  process.     Even  a  badly  dubbed  cock  shows  at  a 
disadvantage ;  and  those  who  exclaim  ag^ainst  all  prepara- 
tion for  showing  would  themsdveB,  if  acting  as  judges, 
decide  against  slovenly  and  heavy-feathered  birds.    In  this 
Game  fowls  stand  alone.     No  preparation  of  the  sort  is 
allowable  in  aay  other  iNreed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lo6k 
ait  a  Game  oook  as  any  ottier  than  a  fighting  bird,  msd  all 
his  points  are  those  that  fit  him  for  it. 


HENS  LAYING  TWO  EGGS  DAILY. 

A  FRXEKI)  of  mine  has  a  hen  of  the  Cochin-China  breed 
(not  pure),  which  he  says  laid  two  eggs  a-day  for  a  JDrt- 


iB»i »,  mt.  ]         jotrairiE  or  gMnctnJftHotf  aaro  feoCTieE  gabmovkbl 


B^U.    SometimM  tlie  og 
TVring'  from  cream  eoloi 
ttbrletiaflknTiw  if 


flBMEfabrleti 


[Ow  «KpffiiaKa  of  thne  aztncxdinnj  bvinp  i*>  *•  hiti^ 
btown  a  hen.  lay  twice  in  tuenty-fbnr  houza.  We  luua 
■ever  baown  anch  to  contjaae  even  for  twc  days.  Out  onlf 
iflataiioe  vss  &liett  winclilaidat  4&jf.,  aaf  again  atSp.iLj 


HELAXrVE  PSJZES  AXD  ENTBtEa. 

>  MrtielMin  7001  HoMUnn  of  tdn  mli  ■wl'inAiiHt., 

„   —  ochednlea  of  poultry  abowa,  I  hapa  ita^ 

paaAaoathAaOeotldHBeA— Tit,  tbeenoeur^ ^-'.u- 

onaaHB  on  titia  aol^eat,  in  ca^  that  mw  bulji 

»mmUin  wbrf:  ate  the  preruliBg  eentntenla  hf  whfa^  wV 

ahMid  be  foided.    '-■^^ 

l.aiid>aade 


.__  jmiSamthMoghn ^. 

To  eonbribnte  to  tbi«  reaalt  I  oCw  •  ftnr  a^^Htjona  ]ttd 
Mnartft  mme  pBrtiealariy  ia  wfarwe  to  the  nea   ' 
menu  on  bj-  (baner  f<iiiuiniiii<a<iiiii 

In  tbe  firat  plaoe,  "T.  B.  A.  Z.,"  not  h«Tii^ 
, Darlington  biida  deemed  eoSoieittly  good  to  win  Um  fint 
prise,  Beema  to  imagine  tbak  eUher  onr  CiwaHittea 
blame  for  hia  beinK  "  oat  of  pocket."  or  that  hia  expt 
dM*  not  agree  with  onr  tbwnj.  We  never  oonmitti 
■rirea  by  saying  that  the  aecond  priao  riionM  pay  eq~___. 
wben  ve  knew  that  aD  oar  fint  piiies  at  Dailk^tm  wo«dl 
lakTB  a  margin  ovw  taptaiMm.  whatever  the  dialanc^  ftem 
wiftm  a  few  mile*  of  the  rsilw^;  and  if  tUB  mmya  in 
BOme  caaes  ta  but  email,  we  explain  that  we  have  sot  Vk 
ftmde  of  a  Ciyatal  Falue.  aad  mart  tf 

IvmRB  proportioBatelr.     NeTartbeleaa, 

proqperilj  of  onr  reoent  ikow,  onr  pciaee  wSl  be  mafarianj- 
Tni«od,  mi  erai  in  the  Bantam  danaia,  tiuja^  not  diqiTO- 
pvtioBatdT,  m  eome  eeeu  to  wiih. 

**T-  B.  A.  Z."  is  entarelj  miatakmi  if  he 


we  admit  tliat  we  have  netaeed  the  dnA  of  hm  _ 
and  do  not  eonaid^  him  impartial:  on  theeoidnay,  b^haa 
ieadeS^,  in  almoat  evoy  artide^  shown  a  maAed  hiniiiiit^ 
twwanla  Biahmaa — a  varietj'  to  mnch  doubted,  tbat  even 
Hz.  Tegetmeier  remarks  that  tfaey  never  were  anjUaag  bat 
«ithar  Orey  Cochins,  cron-bied  Cochin  and  Dnfeii^,  or 
OKMv-bzed  Coobin  and  Malay,  cr  Clnttagetig.  And  yet 
what  a  decided  and  distinct  breed  thn  have  now  beom^! 
Tee;  aialiriMrt  distinct  breeds  Black  Hambm^  and  <M*e 
CWim  bftve  become,  whatever  origin  ttiey  ma^  ha»e  h^. 
W&etlier  they  ^ere  Folands  er  Staiuiih  it  matten  not;  Oe 
qantion  urw  is.  Can  tier  be  reared  bne  to  Oeir  bcIbow- 
led^  pc^te  F  fbr,  if  we  MO  gontg  haxi  to  tke  on  ' 
"What  is  applicable  to  &*hmaa,  01  any  other 


foA,"' 


for  Bantam  a  not  coming  &om  aS  parte  of  the  OMUtty  ?    

the  Cnt  place,  we  must  any  that  o«r  entaiea  eoiagiiaud 
many  &om  a,  diatanoe ;  and,  secondly,  we  admit  that  if  we 
caald,  have  aSjrded  higher  prize*  biida  would  knee  «««»  in 
larger  munbecs  tmmt  gmtiiz  diatanoee,  bat  thin  ■pyljee  iifi 
aoNto  BrmlnMM  than  toaUellMi  vBoatiea  in  t^aStam. 

In  reteence,  however,  ta  the  oommunk^km  of  Hr.  Btenl, 
«c  tiliDk  he  cannot  fiul  to  see  that  tbe  money  at  the  i£s- 
poeal  of  oommitteea  is  not  unlimited,  and  tbnefbce  thay 
anet  coaaidar  bow  many  claasea  they  ean  affonl,  vtd  then, 
dhdde  the  Bnaey  prqwrtionately  amceg  the  moeb  ba^am- 
ahk  and  lueftil  birds ;  and  ae  a  loet  will  andonbteiBy  be 
nuule  on  many  of  the  heavier  varieties,  some  of  the  moot 
fluuy  varietisB  suiat  pay  for  these  h 

Ifcia  quite  anjj^Kntant  by  what  na 

be  called,  whether  it  be  &  Beee-coml.      ^        .  __     

Hamburgh,  or  aiiything  dsc.  We  moat  ooafess,  however, 
vu  i^ty  Cat  the  poor  Malaj-breedeta  if  they  have  rank  to 
ao  kw  an  ebb  that  they  axe  afraid  to  eonipete  m  a  olaee  in 
wftich  they  could  only  meet  a  few  irf  the  de^nsed  Blank 
Hamburghs,  Cr^ve  Cceurs,  or  other  dubious  varieties. 

There  is  a  suggestion  we  would  cffbr,  whidi,  though  not 
immediately  cotftiectcd  with  the  subject,  we  think  de^dedly 
needed.  Ifsny  shows  do  not  advertise  till  their  entries  ore 
nearly  closed,  and  some  sot  nt  aOi  whiirt  ethers  do  net. 


STOCKIHG  AN  OBSEllVATOET-HIV^ 

'  have-  an  observeitory  or  unieoml>Jd*a  i%tke 


fimn  at  a  aroetr,  witii  glass  sides,  holding  fbai  oomha.  £Kk 
sprii^  we  were  unrmnrnasftil  in  getting  the  bee* t* atOVB. 
ib.  Can  you  teU  me  how  to  reeoDdle  them  to  it?  Tba 
l^ftBa  rides  have  sino  coven  to  darken  them,  aettaLldtnr 
see  net  eiyeeed  to  light,  bst  I  did  not  giv*  wtin.— sailt 
bjinnuri.  Is  this  nowaaary?  In  pvttmg- seBeeoeihlB, 
I  si^ipoea  it  i«  no  use  facing  it  at  the  bottom — M  wmtb  W 
&stened  to  the  top  ?— H.  W.  T. 

fAn  obeervatoiy-hive,  wHh  sine  ehntters,  ie  so  vvry  ^fily 
and  nngenisl  a  halntsMon,  that  we  axe  by  no  means  ear- 
prised  at  beee  reftiaing  .to  remain  in  it.  Additional  pto- 
teetiim,  by  means  of  nannd  at  other  non-euniluutii^  m*- 
tnrife],  sbonld  be  ailbTded,  and  the  hive  ftaraidtedwith  oomba 
if  posrible.  If  these  oie  sufficiently  deep  to  touch  th«  top. 
there  is  no  oltjection  to  their  leating  oa  the  bottont  bnt 
""»"■  should  ha  adopted  to  inevent  their  coming  in  contwA 
with  tjie  e^Ms  on  ritber  aide.  If  smell,  tbaj  AonU  be 
Buapended  at  the  top  by  melted  wax,  or  by  some  mechMtfael 
oontrivMtee,  widdi  may  be  removed  as  80«a  ns  the  bees- hmvB 
ftwly  Mened  them.] 


WATES  FOK  BEES. 
Thi  cimsumpUim  of  water  by  a  stock  of  bees  commancee 

mlrmifs  eariy  in  Jsina^.  This,  however,  varies,  d^en£ng 
on  the  vigour  and  ^vountble  oondition  of  each  several  swacm. 
The  most  critical  period  is  daring  March  and  April,  when 
the  t^iidly  ianwwsing  mnoant  e£  bmod  oauaee  an.  increaiad 
dmnuid  (d'wotee. 

The  perticqiHr  eae  or  usee  which  bees  make  of  water 
remains  one  of  the  **  mysteriee  of  the  hive,"  In  the  "■"■^ 
of  blood,  however,  its  agency  is  that  of  a  dUnter.  indimaa- 
sable  in  thebrtoittKof  bon^andpoIlenintojellyfaEiiMailtg 
thehwvB. 

The  •snonnt  of  water  consumed  by  a  colonj^  during  any 
given  period  has  not  been  definitely  aecertaiued  03  the 
writer  in  liis  own  exfeiieaee.  This  point,  however;  ia*. 
been  dn^  determined  by  that  prince  of  modem  apTnrianfc 
the  Barea  of  Beriepmib.  The  Boron  a^FS,  "  That  in  IBM, 
during  a  protected  period  of  unfhvouisble  weather  we  gave 

wfailethoee  of  other  apiarians  were  flying  briskly  in  aearck 

of  water.     At  the  heginnii^  of  May  our  lines  were  crowded 

with  bees,  whilst  the  colonies  of  oni  neighbours  were  moetly 

weak."     "  One  bondred  stodts  required  eleven  Bariin  qoorta 

week  to  keep  on  breeding  uninterruptedly."     "I^sen- 

I  Is  one  of  the  direct  consequences  of  water-dearth,  the 

9  in  dire  nasd  of  water  consuming  honey  immoderotai^, 

and  tokiag  cold  t^  laossiDg  aboot  the  oomba." 

It  is  BMd  that  "  in  the  Irie  of  Wight  the  people  have  a 

ition  that  evety  bee  goes  down  to  the  sea  to  drink  twin 

n-4>rr-"    Tbna  it  will  be  seen  that  bees  an  VBrnOo  to  p»> 

pas*  with  the  rakmg  of  brood  without  the  -iiSy  Winwity. 

tion  of  water  &a  that  pnnwee.    Indeed.  thaesMMMMawHh 

of  the  hive,  in  consequence  of  a  dearth  of  water,  ore  bronghl 

to  the  verge  of  rain.     Furthermore,  that  the  Creator  did  net 

anasgef^  the  storing-vp  of  water  by  bees;  thereftsetbey 

-  e  sot  suBoeptible  of  being  notBralisad  to  oold  cliasates: 

nee  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  tb«7  shimM  thav« 

d  Heixiftih  in  a  regulto  pM»ep«oq*  dsgree  erMot  it  ba 
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Bees,  when  ooafine^  by  stress  of  weather  after  breeding 
has  b^[im«  can  obtain  ^e  water  thej  peed  only  (if  duly 
▼entilated)  firom  the  wateiy  particles  contained  in  the  honey. 
A  knowledge,  of  these  facts  reveals  not  only  the  tmth  and 
nature  of  a  natural  obstacle  to  success,  but  also  the  mode 
of  counteracting  it.  Thus  by  feeding  bees  with  limited 
quantities  of  honey  and  sugar,  largely  diluted  with  water,  at 
short  intervals  during  March  and  April,  they  promptly 
st(nre-up  a  Yery  dilute  honey,  from  which  they  get  adequate 
supplies  in  ordinary  contingencies.  This  affords  them  all 
the  facilities  needed  to  miUtiply  and  replenish  the  hiva 
Herein  consists  the  means  by  wluch,  and  only  so,  the  ulti- 
matum of  success  is  attainable. 

Bee-keepers  who  have  given  any  attention  to  feeding 
colonies,  unite  in  afiSrming  that  stocks  thus  fed  swarm  ten 
to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would.  This  is 
of  paramount  importance,  as  the  few  days  thus  gained  in 
the  honeymoon  secures  to  first  swarms  some  fifty  per  cent, 
more  stores,  besides  affording  after-swarms  like  benefit. 
The  cause  of  these  advantages  has  generally,  through  mis- 
f^sprehension,  been  ascribed  to  the  incitement  produced  by 
the  saccharine  contained  in  the  feed,  while  the  water,  tliough 
overlooked,  is  evidently  the  chief  cause,  as  judicious  feeding 
win  produce  the  like  effect  with  colonies  having  an  excess  of 
honey  as  those  possessing  limited  stores  of  it. 

Many  bee-keepers  still  manage  bees  according  to  the 
popular  notions,  which  consists  in  hiving  the  swarms  when 
they  issue,  and  giving  them  a  careful  letting  alone,  thus 
expecting  to  follow  nat»ire  by  counterfeiting  wild  bee-keeping. 
Those  who  persist  in  this,  of  course  will  not  be  benefited 
by  experience,  or  anything  which  might  be  published. 
Indeed,  the  sooner  these  traditioners'  bee3  run  out,  the 
sooner  will  this  wild  crude  practice  become  extinct,  and  a 
new  era  of  a  rational  system  of  culture  will  be  the  happy 
results — C.  J.  Robinson,  RicJ\ford,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  T. — (American 
CowfUry  Qentleman.) 

nVater  drought  is  much  spoken  of  by  the  Geadnans; 
and,  in  a  country  which  is  generally  so  far  removed  from 
the  sea^  and  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  robbed  of  its 
moisture  by  traversing  laorge  tracts  of  sandy  soil,  it  is 
doubtless  much  to  be  dreadied.  So  also  in  North  America, 
where,  in  some  cities,  buildings  and  churches  are  roofed 
wii^  tin  plates,  which  remain  perfectly  bright  for  years, 
whilst  in  England  they  would  be  dimmed  with  rust  in  a 
week,  and  totally  destroyed  in  a  year  or  two;  and,  where  an 
axe  may  be  left  in  the  forest  for  weeks  without  a  speck  of 
rust  appearing  on  its  surface,  it  may  very  probably  be  of 
great  importance  to  furnish  bees  with  a  supply  of  water 
within  their  hives  during  cold  and  backward  springs.  In 
this  country,  however,  we  have  generally  to  contend  with 
the  opposite  difficulty,  since  it  is  well  known  that,  in  wooden 
hives  especially,  internal  moisture,  produced  by  the  watery 
particles  of  a  humid  atmosphere,  condensing  on  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  interior  of  the  hive,  is  the  parent  of  some 
'of  the  worst  evils  that  afflict  our  apiaries.  The  idea  tiiat 
bees  always  visit  the  sea  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of 
Wighf^  but  is  also  very  prevalent  in  the  West  of  England. 
I  have  often  astonished  our  rustic  apiarians  by  informing 
them  that  I  had  kept  bees  succetsfolly  in  one  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  a  hundred  mUes  from  the  seacoast,  which  was 
therefore  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  my  little  winged  excur- 
sionists.— A  DkVONSHIKE  BEB-KSXPXB.J 


them  light.  I  fed  them,  and  found  they  would  neither 
accept  honey  at  the  top  nor  bottom,  yet  they  appeared  to 
work,  and  certainly  carried  a  little.  On  Sunday  last  there 
was  a  terrible  row  amongst  my  bees,  and  an  onslaught  was 
made  on  this  unfortunate  hive.  They  fought  hard.  I  could 
not  attend  to  them,  but  in  the  evening,  when  my  work  was 
done,  I  examined  the  hive,  and  found  tiiat  all  the  bees  were 
gone.  The  next  day  I  bn^e  up  the  hive,  found  plenty  of 
honey,  but  not  in  good  condition,  aboat  thirty  laxvse,  wiUi  a 
few  cells  sealed  up,  the  contents  dried  up,  evidently  the 
remains  of  last  year.  What  became  of  the  bees  and  queen 
I  cannot  say.  I  have  no  doubt  she  was  in  existence  the 
previous  week,  and  lahould  imagine  <m  the  Sunday  morning, 
or  the  inhabitants  w<wld  not  have  fought  as  they  did.  There 
is  a  belief  amongst  bee-keepers  in  tins  region  that  the  rob- 
bers entice  the  bees  away  with  them.  One  hive  appeared 
to  contain  the  culprits,  for  they  were  hard  at  work  going  to 
and  fro  in  the  evening  when  all  the  other  hives  were  at  test. 
Very  late  last  autumn,  almost  into  winter,  one  of  my  hives 
alone  appeared  to  rob  a  neighbour's.  On  examining  the 
latter  aU  the  bees  were  gone,  although  the  owner  of  them 
had  not  missed  them. — ^A  KiicpsHiSE  Bes-kxepbb. 


HOW  TO  EOAST  A  GOOSE. 

Geese  seem  to  bear  the  same  rdation  to  poultcy  that  pork 
does  to  the  flesh  of  other  domestic  quadrupeds — that  is,  the 
flesh  of  goose  is  not  suitable  for,  or  agreeable  to  the  very 
delicate  in  constitution.  One  reason,  doubtless,  is  that  it  is 
the  fashion  to  bring  it  to  the  table  very  rare  done — a  detest- 
able mode ! 

Take  a  young  goose,  pick,  singe  and  clean  weU.  Make  the 
stuffing  with  2  ozs.  of  onions  (about  four  common-sized)  and 
1  oz.  of  green  sage  chopped  very  fine ;  then  add  a  large  coffee- 
cup  of  stale  bread  crumbs  and  the  same  of  mashed  potatoes ; 
a  little  pepper  and  salt,  a  bit  of  butter  as  big  as  a  walnut, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two ;  mix  these  well  together  and  stuff 
\he  goose.  Do  not  fill  it  entirely,  the  stuffing  requires  room 
to  swell.  Spit  it,  tie  the  spit  at  both  ends,  to  prevent  it 
swinging  round  and  to  prevent  the  stuffing  from  coming  out. 
The  fire  must  be  brisk.  Baste  it  with  salt  and  water  at  first, 
then  with  its  own  dripping.  It  wiU  take  two  hours  or  more 
to  roast  thoroughly. 

A  green  goose — that  is,  one  under  four  months  old,  is 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  instead  of  sage  and  onions. 
It  will  roast  in  an  hour. 

Sauce  fob  ▲  £oa8T  Goosb. — ^Put  into  a  saucepan  a  table- 
spoonful  of  made  mustard,  half  a  tablespoonfdl  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  and  a  gill  of  gravy ;  mix,  and 
warm,  and  pour  it  through  a  slit  in  the  apron  into  the  body 
of  the  goose,  just  before  serving. — (American  Country  OentXe- 
tnon). 


BEE  RAIDS. 


It  is  well  not  to  be  too  certain  of  anything,  and  the  rule 
holds  good  with  recard  to  the  natural  history  of  bees. 

Last  year,  in  eany  spring,  I  had  a  hive  (the  bees  carrying 
at  first),  whose  inhabitants  frequently  got  "  small  by  degrees 
and  beautify  less."  I  fbd  them  from  the  top  with  honey ; 
they  would  not  take  it  down.  One  day  when  the  sun  was 
shining  I  turned  the  hive  up,  and  tried  to  beat  out  the  few 
bees  within.  On  returmng  to  the  apiary  to  see  how  many 
bees  had  returned  to  the  stool,  I  found  in  the  front  of  one 
of  the  hives  on  ^e  ground  a  sxnall  olnster  of  bees  encircling 
a  queen.  There  was  no  brood  in  the  hive  that  I  oould  see, 
and  I  preserved  the  oomb>  to  which  in  due  time  I  added 
two  seoond  swarms.  They  gathered  honey,  and  i^ppeored  a 
good  keeping  stock.    A  few  weeks  ago  I  examine^  and  found 


OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Cakkibalmic  of  Poolt&t  {R,  JI.).— DiHcontlaae  the  mtat  feedinir.  Do 
the  hen«  pick  the  fMthen  from  the  cock's  poll,  or  are  the  hens  only  bare  ? 

MoBTT-rLATOumxD  Eoos  [A  Suh§criker),'^AB  all  the  food  yon  giro  the 
hens  it  free  from  mvfttaeae,  the  flavoar  raoet  ariee  trom  the  plaee  in  which 
the  egge  are  ttorei,  or  from  aome  plant  thej  eat  in  their  twowiere  ran. 

Oapbs  ( W.  C.).— Making  the  chickens  flreqnentlj  inhale  tobaooo  iaMke» 
and  the  vaponr  of  vpirite  of  turpentine,  ia  a«id  to  be  onratlTe.  We 
would  try  **  Day's  Game  Patte."  It  may  be  had  of  Barclay  *  Sona,  96, 
Farringdon  Street,  through  any  patent  medidne  Yendor. 

Hsna  Latino  whiut  PstcnxD  [An  Ignoramus). -^Tl^  habit  and  their 
eating  their  eggs,  are  intimationa  of  roorUd  irritatioa,  and  we  bdiero 
eanted  by  their  being  too  tat  from  OT«r>feedin^  Give  to  each  a  deseert- 
apoonful  of  oaator  oil ;  giro  them  no  whole  com,  but  feed  them  for  a  month 
on  boiled  potatoes  with  rery  little  barleymeal  mixed  with  them. 

Book  om  Poultet  roa  ExHiBinoir— Eamtams  foe  ExnaiTiOit  {J,  M.). 
—Mr.  Baily's  book  treats  at  length  on  ezhlbktiag  ponltry.  The  beit  breed 
cf  Bantams  for  priaeuking  is  the  Black^breasted  Red.  They  breed  more 
truly  lo  colour  toan  the  others.  Cochin  Bantams  as  good  as  those  shown 
last  year  at  Birmingham  and  the  Crystal  Palace  would  be  sure  priaetakers 
anywhere. 

pKizBS  rom  Donvnc  Peoducb  (An  Inquirer). ^Opr  corresnondent  will 
be  obliged  by  being  told  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  societies  which 
offer  priaes  to  cottagers'  and  Urmtn'  wives  tor  home-made  articles.  We 
know  that  many  agrioultnral  kooietiea  offer  prises  for  butter. 

Ysixow  Camakiis  (A  Subtcriber),-'WtU9  to  Mr.  W.  Wdlter,  39,  Hyde 
Street,  Winchester. 

Wo  as  ON  Bbbs  (P.  ^.)-— **Bee>keeping  for  the  Many"  you  can  hare 
from  oor  office  free  by  poet  for  fLrt  postage  stamps.     Mr.  Taytor's  and 
1  **  A  CovmT  CuaATB'j  "  works  are  larger  and  excellent* 
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From  obaerratiaM  taken  near  LoomIob  donng  the  laat  tbirty-aeren  yeaora,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  ia  56.0",  and  ita  night 
temperature  i6.S>\  The  greateat  heat  waa  79%  on  the  7th,  1859;  and  the  loweat  cold,  20«,  on  the  10th,  1&60.  The  greateat  fall  of  rain  waa 
0.73  Inch. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

^N  ap<dogy  for  a  pen-myasion  of  tlie 
very  hiirhest  reirion  of  practical 
horttculture  miglit,  perhaps,  not 
be  miseemly  tothe^nds  of  some 
who  scan  the  heading  of  this 
paper,  and  analyse  the  treatment 
which  it  may  receive  at  my  hands. 
I  have,  however,  no  apology  to 
make,  and  shall,  therefore,  not 
attempt  to  ofifer  one;  tmd  while 
I  make  an  appeal  for  a  hearing  on  a  sub- 
ject which  so  many  have  either  not 
cared  to  treat  of,  or  considered  of  such 
limited  importance,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
I  shall  be  classed  among  those  who  ought  to  be  silent, 
even  when  they  have  a  mind  to  speak,  hj  any  who  have 
witnessed  the  results  of  a  practice  on  wluch  I  have  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks.  I  would,  however, 
offer  the  premonition  to  those  who  may  be,  shall  I  say, 
advanced  enough  to  look  for,  and  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  something  sensational,  that  they  will  be  tho- 
roughly disappointed,  for  that  is  an  arena  to  which  I 
hope  to  remain  a  stranger.  There  is  no  Blondini^m  in 
sardening,  £eu:  less  in  that  branch  of  it  that  is  now  chosen 
for  consideration.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  love,  at- 
tention, mental  and  bodily  watchfidness,  of  the  most 
restless  and  never-ceasing  kind — just  those  qualities 
which  are  so  requisite  in  a  thorough  good  nurse,  and  no 
man  will  ever  garden  successfully  without  them.  To 
attempt,  then,  to  place  some  talismanic  wand  in  the 
hands  of  youthful  aspirants  that  will  enable  them  to 
conquer  in  the  battle  that  lies  before  them,  is  presump- 
tion ;  and  my  advice  is  to  turn  away  from  all  wno  try  to 
charm  ^ou  into  gardeners  without  the  qualities  I  have 
named  in  active  operation,  as  from  your  worst  enem^. 

The  Pine  Apple  is,  without  doubt,  i^e  most  aristo- 
cratic, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  as  well  as  the  most 
rich  and  delicious  of  all  fruits.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  not 
been  known  in  Europe  for  much  more  than  two  centuries, 
while  it  is  not  much  more  than  half  that  period  since  its 
cultivation  first  commenced  in  Britain.  There  is  no 
absolute  certainty  as  to  where  its  native  habitat  may  be 
strictly  considered  to  be.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  it 
was  first  broiidit  from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
ihence  to  the  East.  In  Holland  it  was  known  for  some 
time  before  it  was  introduced  into  this  country.  Mr. 
Bentinck,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  is  supposed 
to  have  first  introduced  and  cultivated  it  in  England 
about  the  year  1690. 

It  is  weU  known  that  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  Apple  has  made  ^eat 
progress.  In  1820  it  was  oonsidemi  an  extraordmary 
feat  to  be  able  to  produce  a  solitary  firuit  of  tilie  'Pro* 
vidence  varieiy,  the  largest  and  coarsest,  to  the  weight  of 
9  lbs.  In  1821,  another  Providence  I^e  is  mentioned  in 
the  ^  Transactions "  of  the  HorticuHoral  Society,  as 
y«.lM^yoL.7I.«Kxw 


having  weighed  10  lbs.  8  ozs.,  and  this  was  then  considered 
so  extraordinary  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  that  it 
was  presented  to  the  Xing  for  the  dessert  of  the  royal 
table  at  the  coronation  banquet.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  the  productions  referred  to  would  not  now  be 
considered  wonderfal,  although  the  occasional  production 
of  a  heavy  fruit  is  not  that  on  which  I  would  base  the 
assertion  that  great  progress  has  taken  ylace  since  those 
days.  It  is  the  speed  and  certainty  which  now  charac- 
terise good  Pine-growing,  upon  wnich  the  claim  to  im- 
provement rests,  more  than  on  an  occasional  ^ant  fruit. 
Queens  from  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  are  now  produced  in  half  the 
time  that  was  at  one  time  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
duce fruit  of  little  more  than  half  such  weights,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  Pines  are  now  forwarded  into  the 
fruiting  stage,  was  not  generally  thought  of,  far  less 
realised,  even  tweniy  years  ago. 

In  proceeding  to  make  the  few  cultural  remarks  pro- 
posed, the  point  which  naturally  claims  attention  first  is 
that  of  the  houses  <^  pits  best  adiq>ted  for  the  growth  of 
the  Pine  Apple,  and  the  situation  or  exposure  they  should 
occu|^.  Tne  situation  should  be  one  well  sheltered  from 
cutting  winds,  and-  have  a  due  south  aspect.  There  is 
nothing  that  necessitates  hard  firing  to  keep  np  a  given 
temperature  more  than  exposure  to  wind,  and  the  less 
the  application  of  fire  heat  in  all  forcing,  and  particularly 
for  Pmes,  the  more  conducive  to  healthy  growth  will  the 
atmosphere  be.  Shelter,  therefore,  from  north,  east, 
and  west,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
erection  of  all  Pine-pits  or  houses,  bearing  in  mind  at  the 
same  time  that  the  sheltering  objects  shall  not  interfere 
with  a  fall  exposure  to  sunshine. 

Pineries  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford  as  much 
light  and  sunshine  as  cim  be  had.  During  by  fitr  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  Pines  cannot  possibly  have 
more  light  and  sun  than  is  necessary  to  command  a 
fttiitful  growth  in  the  hai^  atmosphere  which  so  much 
prevails  in  this  country.  During  the  few  months  when 
at  times  the  sun  may  be  more  scprching  than  is  in 
some  cases  desirable,  a  sHght  shading  can  easily  be 
applied.  For  summer  growm  and  fruiting  I  would  give 
the  preference  to  span-roofed  houses  running  north  and 
soutn,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
they  receive  the  full  sun ;  and  for  a  period  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  most  intense,  the  plants  would, 
from  the  position  of  such  houses,  be  partially  shielded 
from  the  more  vertical  ^nd  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 
Such  a  house  would  be  decidedly  the  best  for  summer 
growl^ ;  but  on  the  other  hand  lean-to  pineries  would 
have  the  advantage  for  at  least  seven  months  in  the  year, 
in  as  far  as  exposure  to  the  more  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
» concerned.  They  also  possess  the  advantage  of  having 
a  less  radiating  surface  than  span-roofed  nouses,  and, 
consequently,  require  less  fire  heat  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
peratore*  For  swelMng-off  fruit  in  winter  they  would, 
therefore,  have  the  advantage,  while  on  the  other  hand 
for  summer  work  the  span-roofed  pinery  would  be  pre- 
ferable. The  accommodation  which  I  should  therefore 
prefer  and  recommend,  would  be  in  part  span-roofed  and 
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in  part  lean-to ;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  few  placeai 
indeed  where  such  varied  accommodation  is  at  command^ 
nor  is  such  absolutely  necessary  for  producing  a  very  credit- 
able supply  of  Pines,  al^ough  vaxious  structures  render 
variety  necessary  in  some  points  of  management. 

The  Pine  Apple  being  a  fruit  which  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  requires  a  high  temperature,  particularly 
in  some  of  its  stages  of  growth,  there  should*  therefore,  be  a 
good  command  of  heat  both  for  top  and  bottom. 

The  atmospheric  heat  I  should  always  prefer  to  be  given 
by  hot-water  pipes.  For  bottom  heat  many  have  yet  a  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  a  fermenting  bed  of  leaves  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  tan  on  the  sur&ce  to  plunge  the  pots  in,  and  would 
not  prefer  either  the  tank  or  hot-air  chamber  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  of  cleanliness  and  economy  of  labour — ^very 
important  points  certainly  in  most  forcing  establishments. 
Some  of  our  very  best  Pine-growers  produce  the  finest  Pines 
even  at  the  dead  of  winter,  aa  well  as  at  all  other  seasons, 
where  bottom  heat  is  dependant  entirely  on  the  old  leaf- 
and-Wn-bed  system,  and  find  from  3  to  4  feet  of  oak  leaves 
sufficient,  with  slight  surface-dressings  of  fresh  tan,  to  main- 
tain the  proper  heat  for  several  years.  Some  extraordinarily 
fine  examples  of  Pine-growing  have  been  produced  on  the  Con- 
tinent, by  supplying  bottom  heat  from  heaps  of  fermenting 
fitableyard  manure  applied  in  chambers  underneath  the  beds 
in  which  the  Pines  are  grown;  and  the  fumes  from  these  heaps 
have^  no  doubt,  much  fertilising  power.  The  same  benefit  to 
some  extent  may  be  attributed  to  the  old  English  system  of 
filling  the  pits  with  fermenting  leaves  alone.  I  believe  the 
heaviest  Pines  that  have  ever  been  produced  were  grown 
without  the  aid  of  fires  for  either  top  or  bottom  heat ;  and 
although  in  a  cultural  point  of  view  X  have  a  warm  side  to 
the  old  fermenting-bed,  and  am  obliged  to  carry  it  out  in 
practice,  at  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  recommending  it 
in  preference  to  the  more  modem  and  far  more  manageable 
system,  which  g^ves  the  grower  the  command  of  temperature 
with  a  tithe  of  the  trouble  connected  with  the  old  bed 
system.  To  supply  both  top  and  bottom  heat  in  the  present 
day  from  linings  alone  would  most  certainly  be  a  mia- 
i^lication  of  labour  to  an  extent  which  scarcely  any  oon- 
aideration  would  warrant.  On  the  other  hand,  where  top 
heat  is  supplied  by  hot  water  I  have  little  objection,  beyond 
the  greater  labour  that  it  entails,  to  a  bed  of  leaves  for 
liupplying  bottom  heat,  although  it  necessitates  greater 
watchfulness  and  anxiety  on  the  score  of  heating  to  an  in- 
jurious extent,  especially  after  fresh  material  has  been 
added ;  but  notwithstanding  these  objections  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  with  some  of  the  very  best  Kne-growers,  that  Pines 
of  the  very  finest  quality  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  produeed 
over  a  bed  of  fermenting  material  as  over  a  tank  or  hot- 
air  chamber ;  but  for  ease  and  regularity  of  temperature  I 
would  most  certainly  recommend  tiie  latter. — ^D.  Thomson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


KOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY'S  SECOND 
SPEING  SHOW.— Mabch  30th. 

It  had  been  announced  that  Her  Majesty  intended  to 
honour  the  Society  with  her  presence  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  result  was  a  large  attendance  of  the  Fellows  and  their 
friends,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  morning. 
This  made  even  those  most  confident  in  Her  Majesty's 
proverbial  good  fortune  as  to  weather  fear  tliat  the  Exhibi- 
tion would  not  be  favoured  with  a  "Queen's  day;"  but  a 
westerly  wind  soon  melted  the  snow,  and  the  after  part  of 
the  day  was  tolerably  fine.  At  11  o'clock  Her  Majesty  and 
H.B.H.  the  Princess  Helena  arrived,  and  were  received  by 
■Hr.  Wilson  Saunders,  the  Secretary,  and  other  members  of 
the  Council  The  Boyal  party,  having  inspected  the  Show, 
proceeded  to  the  conservatory,  which  is  now  extremely  gay, 
and,  after  haviog  remained  in  the  gardens  for  half  an  hour,, 
took  their  departure  by  the  north  entrance. 

This  Show  was  held  in  the  same  place  as  the  previous 
one — viz.,  the  Entrance-haU,  Council-room,  and  a  portion  of 
the  adioinins^  arcade;  but  as  the  heating  apparatus  had 
been  set  early  to  work,  and  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
exclude  draughts,  a  comfortable  temperature  was  secured. 
And  now  to  speak  of  the  Show  itself.  It  was  styled  the 
"Camellia  and  Rhododendron  Show/'  and  there  were  six 


Camelliafi  and  four  lUiododendronB — a  sad  deficiency  in  what 
was  set  ^rth  as  the  primary  ol^ject  of  the  Show ;  but  Boees, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  rare  phmts,  made  up  a  good  display 
for  the  time  of  year. 

CAHBLLIA3  AND  Ehobodendbons. — The  ouly  exhibitor  of 
these  was  Mr.  Toung,  of  Highgate,  who  received  a  second 
prize  for  six  Camellias,  which  luul  been  previously  exhibited 
at  the  Regent's  Park,  and  which  were  past  their  bestj  and 
a  first  prize  for  four  Bhododendrons  —  Columbus,  ro^y 
erimaon;  Bardayanum,  in  fine  bloom ;  Luoidum ;  and  Macu- 
latum,  lilac  crimson.  Mr.  Treen,  of  Bugby,  had  a  first  prize 
for  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Camellias;  and  Mr.  Todman  a 
similar  award  for  a  stand  of  six.  The  most  oonspieaoas 
kinds  were  Angustina  superba,  and  Bubens,  rose ;  Matbo- 
tiana,  deep  rose ;  Bealii,  crimson ;  Fimbriata ;  and  the  old 
Double  White. 

BosES  both  in  pots  and  as  cut  blooms  made  a  most 
attractive  display.  Of  the  former  there  were  three  filne 
collections,  one  furnished  by  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  to 
whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  and  two  from  Messrs. 
Paul  of  Oheshunt.  In  Mr.  Turner's  collection  John  Hopper 
was  an  olgect  of  g^netral  admiration  from  the  size  and 
beauty  of  its  blooms ;  G^^alJacqueminot,  Yicomte  Vigier, 
Fran9oia  Laohacme,  and  Teas  Glodre  de  Dvjon,  and  Madame 
Bravy,  were  also  fine.  Messrs.  Paul,  who  were  second,  had 
Charles  Lawson,  with  seven  fine  blooms ;  Beauty  of  Waltiiam, 
Lord  BAglan,  Noisette  Celine  Forestier,  the  pale  yellow 
flowers  of  which  set  off  well  with  the  colours  of  the  others ; 
and  Teas  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Willermoi,  and 
Vioomtes^e  de  Cazes,  all  of  which  were  excellent.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  had  a  second  collection  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Class,  for  which  an  extra  prize  was  given.  In  it  were 
included  Lord  Clyde,  John  Hopper,  Madame  de  St.  Joseph, 
Yictor  Yerdier,  Fran9oi8  La(^arme,  and  some  olhevv.  Of 
Cut  Blocmuf  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Paul  contributed 
sereral  boxes,  including  a  multitude  of  varietiea  whidi  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  A  few  of  the  most  atrikiag 
were  Maxirice  Bemardin;  Bed  Bover,  noticeable  item,  its 
glowing  colour ;  William  Jesse,  Lord  Herbert,  Yictor  Yexdier, 
splendid;  Lord  Clyde,  one  of  the  finest  of  dark  Boaet; 
G^^ral  Jaoqueminot,  Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  a  very 
desirable  white  Hybrid  Perpetual ;  Senateur  Yaisse ;  Teas 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Louise  de  Savoie. 

Htacinths  were  &  principal  feature,  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
W.  Paul  again  throwing  all  other  exhibitors  completely  into 
the  shade.  Messrs.  Cutbush  were  first  in  twenty-four  d^ 
tinct  kinds,  and  Mr.  Paul  second,  but  from  both  the  ^ikes 
were  splendid.  Of  Beds,  Cavaignac,  IM^u^ulay,  Yon  Schiller, 
Princess  Clothilde,  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Pelissier  were 
the  best;  of  Blues,  Yan  Speyk,  Laurens  Roster,  Marie, 
Charles  Dickens,  Qrand  Lilas,  Thorwaldaen  (noticed  last 
week),  King  of  Blues,  Axgna,  and  the  truly  beautiftd  Lacd 
Palmerston,  which  was  seen  in  even  more  striking  perfeotkm 
than  on  former  oceasions ;  and  of  Whites,  SnowbsU*  Mtmt 
Blano,  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Grandeur  h.  MerveiUe. 
Ida^  yellow,  and  Prince  Albert,  Mimosa,  and  General  Havelook 
of  the  Black  class  were  also  in  greaJb  perfection.  Due  de 
Malakoff,  buff,  with  a  rosy  crimson  streak  down  eadi  seg- 
ment, was  more  true  to  colour  than  we  have  yet  se^i  it  tlus 
year.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Paul  likewise  exhibited  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Class  collections  of  upwards  of  a  hundred, 
for  which  they  each  received  prizes ;  and  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sugden  had  a  third  prize  for  twenty-four. 

Among  Amateurs  the  beat  came  from  Mr.  Young  and  Hr. 
Carr,  Highgate,  who  were  first  and  second  respeetiv^y. 

Tulips  of  the  eariy  kinds,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Outbuali 
and  Paul,  were  very  showy,  and  the  collections  of  both  ex- 
hibitors were  of  such  equal  merit  that,  to  each  a  first  priae 
was  awarded.  The  varieties  were  Fabiela,  rosy  violet  and 
white ;  White  Pottebakker ;  Coleur  Cardinal  and  Yermiliovi 
Brilliant,  scarlet;  Keizerkroon  and  Bizard  Pronkert,  sed 
and  yellow ;  and  Bride  of  Haarlem,  red  and  white.  Molii^ve* 
purple;  and  Proserpine,  violet  rose,  wece  also  fine,  Mr. 
Xoung  and  Mr.  Carr  took  the  second  and  third  prizes. 

Pblabooniuiis. — ^The  only  forced  Geraniums*  as  they  were 
termed,  were  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  whose  pluite  wese 
feur  better  than  could  have  been  expected  at  this  early  season, 
and  though  not  equal  to  what  he  exhibits  at  the  summer 
shows,  were  quite  equal  to  those  which  many  othea^^Mfai- 
tors  bring  to  these  meetings.     The  kinds 
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vefjpftleiOMwithasxDaUclfiiikbloMi  Sir  Ooliii  OaiapbeB^ 
orasge  scadet  nith  dark  muroofn  upper  petals;  Dr.  JLmdx^ 
■almon xoae;  Peeoatore,  salmon  soarlst;  I^iOBbe»  lic^  fink* 
vqmer  petals  rose  with  dark  blotoh ;  and  Pamda. 

Lmas  or  tbx  YaliiBt. — Some  fine  pots  of  tbese  came 
fieom  Mr.  Howard,  of  BaHiam ;  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Ham- 
mersmith, to  whom  were  awaided  the  first  and  seooad  pases. 

FoBGVD  FiiOWBEs.— Only  two  ooUeotions  of  these  were 
shown — a  ciroomstanoe  wMoh  is  rather  surprisiai^,  ooBsider- 
kag  that  there  are  so  many  plants  offering  resomees  fbr  the 
iprinff  deooration  of  ccmssa^ataries.  The  best  and  most 
Ysned  collection  was  that  of  Idr,  Treen,  which  included 
Aialoan,  Bhododendrons,  Deutsia  gracilis,  Oytisos  raoe- 
mosns.  Acacia  aimata,  Dieljrtra,  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Boses,  Clematis  Sophia,  Cinerarifls,  Tulips,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Mr.  Young,  who  was  second,  had  Kalmia  latifolia, 
Pimelea  opectalMlis,  Acacia  Drummondi,  common  Idlae,  a 
Bhododendron,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips. 

MiscBLLANxous. — ^Here  Mr.  Bull  eihibited  six  fine  Azaleas, 
(^  which  one.  Queen  Victoria,  white  flaked  with  purple,  was 
a  beaatiftil  pyramid  of  bloom;  C<»idnna,  yiolet  crimson, 
was  also  yeiy  showy,  and  in  the  background  a  large  plant  of 
Trinmphans,  rose  spotted,  was  a  mass  of  bloom.  For  this 
eifaibitkA  1&.  Boll  had  an  extra  prise;  also  for  a  iMge  col- 
lection of  new  and  rare  plants,  indudhig  Dracenas,  Oordy- 
Uaes,  Lomaria,  Oephalotus,  Chamerant^iraiums,  and  seyeral 
others,  ^diich  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  pneoeedings 
of  the  Floral  Committee.  Mr.  Williams  oontributed  aomilar 
oeUeotion,  in  which  were  several  Amaryllises ;  Aalioa  migor, 
hocight  scarlet ;  Vivid,  deep  scarlet ;  and  Marginata  grandi- 
flora,  scarlet,  margined  and  streaked  with  wMte,  being  the 
mset  showy.  Mr.  Todman,  and  Mr.  Turner,  were  awarded 
artra  prizes,  the  former  for  Chinese  Primulas,  the  latter  for 
four  pots  of  Bougainvillsa  spedosa,  in  better  bloom  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  seen  when  cultivated  in  tiuit  manner. 
lib.  Moss,  of  Bentley,  Brentwood,  sent  among  other  flowering 
plants.  Azalea  Iveiyana,  so  densely  oovc^ed  with  bloom 
thadb  scarcely  a  leaf  could  be  seen ;  and  Miss  Maling's  plant 
ease  tastefully  filled  by  Mr.  Bull,  con^leted  the  lurt  of  note- 
wetthy  ol^ects. 

After  all,  the  fairest  exhibition  was  ia  the  conservator, 
for  abont  four  o*clodc  there  were  not  less  than  four  hundred 
ladies  seated  and  promenading  there.  This  is  a  hint  iR^iidi 
the  Committee  wm  do  well  to  be  guided  by.  Let  all  the 
arcades  be  converted  into  one  continuous  conservatory  walk, 
and  then  ttxere  will  be  a  winter  garden  worthy  of  what 
OQght  to  be  l^e  first  horticultural  society  in  the  world, 
aiid  the  strengUiening  of  the  snbscriptian  list  would  soon 
tell  how  it  was  appreciated. 

Flobal  CoioaTTBE,  MiJtcH  30. — ^The  second  meeting  of 
this  Committee  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Oamdlia 
and  Azalea  Exhibition.  There  were  but  fow  plants  for  ex- 
amination, and  none  of  any  particular  merit.  The  greatest 
attraction  was  a  plant  sent  by  Mr.  WiDiams,  Holloway — 
Sarracenia  Drummondii,  having  one  of  its  singular  forms  of 
flower  and  curiously  mottled  pitchers  in  fine  condition.  Not 
being  a  new  plant,  though  rarely  exhibited,  a  special  certi- 
ficate was  awarded  it.  Mr.  Williams  sent  also  a  beautiikl 
Tariegated  specimen  of  Phormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand 
Flax,  which  is  a  very  handsome  plant — first-class  certificate ; 
Lomaria  zamisBfolia  or  cycMidifolia,  a  fine  form  of  the  tree 
Ferns ;  Amaryllis  Leviathan,  a  fi^BC  bloomer,  but  defioient 
in  form  and  colour. 

Mr.  Standish  exhibited  three  Japanese  plants — Corykpsis 
spicata,  a  fiowering  tree,  produdng  small  pale  yellow  buncos 
c^  flowers,  but  nSt  mach  to  recommend  it  as  seen  at  pre- 
sent; Skimmia  species,  which  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate last  year ;  and  Forsythia  species,  with  larger  fiowers 
of  a  deeper  y^ow  than  other  known  Forsythias — seoond- 
olass  certificate. 

Mr.  Bull  had  Aneectochilus  speciosus,  a  new  kind,  wii^  deep 
red-veined  foliage^second-dass  certificate;  An»ctockilus 
zebrinus,  an  erect-growing  varietr,  with  pale  green  mottled 
foliage ;  Aeplenium  ferolaceum,  a  delicate  and  beautiful 
Fan  —  first-class  certificate;  Chanuerops  staoracantha,  a 
noble-foHaged  plant,  extremely  useful  among  decorative 
plantB — ^fint-dass  certificate;  Lastrea  varia,  a  Fern  mndi 
resembling  L.  opaca.  Hie  young  fronds  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
sad  when  older  not  so  slaff  and  a  glossy  green*^seooaid-daas 


Mtifieate;  Paadanns  cnspidatns ;  l^bedininm  atrorubens; 
l^eitjtttL  speetabilis  alba,  an  imported  Tariety—  (should  this 
pc^dnoe  its  white  flowars  as  ftiely  as  B.  spieetal^is  it  will 
prove  very  ussfhl;  the  plant  was  not  in  oondition  to  judge 
<^its  full  merits) ;  Amaryllis  Spark,  a  very  brif^  red  variety, 
flowszB  BudersiMd  and  of  bad  form. 

Mr.  Eadey ,  Digswell,  sent  Cineraria  Gipeey  Queen,  a  bright 
purple,  not  diiS^nng  fircMn  many  other  seedlings;  also  Be- 
gonia DigswelHana,  which  was  tlionght  useful  as  a  decorative 
I^ant,  and,  being  in  much  better  condition  than  when  last 
seen,  was  awarded  a  label  of  commendation. 

Mr.  W.  Paul,  Walt^am  Cross,  sent  Hyacintli  King  of  the 
Blues,  a  fine  ^ike  with  very  de^  l^ue  beUs— first-class  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  had  Hyacinth  Thorwaldsen,  a  fine 
deep  porcelain-coloured  fiower,  distinct  £K>m  any  c^er ;  the 
bells  of  great  substance  and  good  form.  A  stronger  bulb 
would  doubtless  have  product  a  much  finer  spike — ^first- 
dass  certificate. 

The  Se<»etary  announced  that  the  Cotmcil  had  awarded 
the  silver  Flora  medal  to  Mr.  Standish  for  the  beaut^fbl 
specimen  of  his  fruit-bearing  Auouba  exhibited  on  the 
0th  nit 


OECHAED-HOUSES.: 

Mr.  Abbet*8  temperate  and  excellent  account  of  lus  ex- 

rrience  given  at  page  213  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and 
feel  real  pleasure  in  endeavouring  to  ei^lain  why  the 
sub-sm^cy  atmosphere  of  Bradf<»d,  Leeds,  and  some  other 
manufoeturing  towns  in  Toikshire,  is  unfavourable  to  un- 
heafaed  ordiard-houses.  > 

It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  difference  in  latitude,  for  in 
places  much  farther  north  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ripen  in 
such  houses  freely  and  well,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
note  fr^un  Seggieden,  Perth,  N.B.,  dated  March  3rd,  1864^ 
will  show. 

"  As  I  see  that  the  orchard-house  controvert  is  still  going 
on,  I  may  condude  by  informing  you  that  my  orduod-hoofle 
was  a  complete  success  last  year,  as  it  always  has  been. 
Many  of  my  Peaches  from  trees  in  pots  were  even  ^  inches 
in  circumference,  aoid  weighed  just  under  the  half  pound.  I 
had  two  cit^  of  Figs,  and  the  Ghrapes  wore  ripe  by  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  all  this  without  one  particle  of  fire 
heat,  and  that  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  neither 
Peac^hes  nor  Figs  will  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  much  lees 
Oxapes.  This  year  everything  loc^  well  for  another  large 
crop.  I  may  aJso  state  that  I  never  ate  finer  Beurr^  Diel 
Pears  in  my  life  than  those  I  grew  last  year  in  the  same 
house." 

That  is  the  report  of  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  love 
of  firuit-tree  culture,  and  is  quite  conchisive  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  unheated  orchard-house  culture  being  succesdul 
iq>wards  of  two  hundred  miles  farther  north  than  Bradford. 
Can  it  be,  then,  that  the  sun*s  rays,  bo  ofben  obsonred  by 
smoke  near  the  large  towns  of  Yorkshire,  have  not  force 
enough  to  heat  such  houses  sufficiently  to  ripen  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  ?  It  seems  probable.  Mr.  Abbey  would  do 
weSl  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham,  it  is  only 
a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  or  so,  and  then  he  would  see 
a  score  of  houses,  and  be  able  to  judge  correctly. 

As  to  this  uei^boorhood,  and  the  south  and  east  of  Eng- 
land, they  rarely  fail  if  they  are  properly  built  and  not  too 
much  confined  in  height  and  width.  This  leads  me  to  an. 
illustration  of  this  statement.  A  few  miles  from  this  place, 
at  the  seat  of  W.  F.  Maitland,  Esq.,  is  an  orchard-house  of 
roomy  dimensions,  12  feet  high,  and  15  feet  wide,  in  which 
tiie  ^uxiener,  a  self-taught  man  who  has  worked  himself  up 
to  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  fruit-culture,  has  had  the 
gpreatest  possible  success  in  producing  from  his  trees  in  pots 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  of  the  finest  size  and  flavour. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  this  place  is  another  seat,  the 
gardener  at  which  is  well  educated  as  a  gardener,  and  is  a 
carefol,  good  man.  He  was  recommended  to  the  situation 
by  "  D.'s ''  friend.  At  this  place  there  are  two  houses,  one 
30  feet  by  9  feet,  the  other  14  feet  by  8  feet.  They  are,  con- 
sequently, narrow.  In  those  houses  Peadies  and  Nectarines 
in  pots  were  a  foilure,  and  consequently  the  gardener  de- 
claims against  the  system.  In  t^e  large  house  first  named 
1  they  are  a  complete  success,  and  both  employer  and  gar- 
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dener  are  delighted  with  them.  Wfaftt^  tkeii»  siiist  v«  sayP 
Therehasbeenno  want  of  skill  in  the  gudencv  who  has  the 
narrow  honsea  uRdear  his  core;  it  nmst^  theii>  be  that  tl^ 
currents  of  air  in  such  narrow  houses  are  too  ahatp,  and 
thus  the  trees  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  house  wonld 
suffer.  I  have  more  t^a  once  seen  a  £(iilnre  in  small  low 
houses.  One  friend  in  particralflr  told  me  that  the  insects 
were  such  a  pest  that  they  beat  him.  In  my  huge  houses 
12  feet  high  and  24  feet  wide,  I  have  really  no  insects,  the 
trees  have  not  been  dressed,  and  yet  not  a  brown  i^is  is  tx> 
be  seen,  and  this  is  always  the  case.  We  have  then  to  find 
^ut  why,  as  in  Mr*  Abbey's  case,  insects  should  be  such  a 
j>eBt  in  small  houses,  and  not  in  those  that  are  lofly,  wide, 
and  well  ventUated. 

From  a  note  recently  received  from  the  author  of  **  Cordon 
.Training,"  living  at  Guernsey,  I  quote — "  Your  opponents 
^ve  much  the  worst  of  it.  I  wish  they  could  see  my  trees. 
It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  began,  and  they  bear  more 
every  year."  I  may,  in  like  manner,  say  I  wish  Mr.  Abbey 
could  see  my  trees.  The  Apricots  are  now  (March  21)  in 
lull  bloom;  and  they  are  iSne  most  perfect  specimens  of 
successM  culture  ever  seen — ^far  more  so  than  those  I  saw 
in  France  in  1842,  which  first  excited  my  ambition.  The 
management  of  these  trees  is  very  simple.  Towards  the 
end  of  October  their  fibrous  roots  are  "  dug  out"  (as  Mr. 
Creed  recommends  for  his  Cucumbers)  to  4  or  5  inches  deep 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  some  compost  (tenacious  brown 
loam  and  good  rotten  manure  in  equal  parts)  ii  then  filled  in, 
so  as  to  be  some  2  or  3  inches  above  the  lims  <^  the  pots. 
This  is  left  for  say  ten  days  to  become  partially  dry — ^the 
trees  are  never  removed  from  the  house — and  then  it  is 
rammed  down  very  firmly  with  a  stout  stick.  When  finished 
the  compost  is  as  nearly  as  possible  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  and  formed  into  a  concavity  round  the  stem  of  the 
.tree,  to  retain  some  water.  A  gallon  or  so  of  water  is  then 
poured  gradually  into  the  soil,  and  no  more  care,  except 
protecting  the  pots  from  severe  frost,  and  no  more  water 
-is  given  till  early  in  March.  The  trees  had  their  shoots 
pinched-in  ail  last  summer,  and  now  they  are  covered  with 
short  spurs  that  are  masses  of  finely-developed  fiowers. 
Many  of  these  trees  are  capable  of,  and  will  bear,  a  peck 
and  upwards  of  fruit.  The  house  being  large,  12  feet  high 
and  24  wide,  has  resisted  the  frosts  we  have  had  lately  (on 
the  24th  and  25th  instant),  the  thermometer  registering  31*^ 
without  even  a  pan  of  cha^oal,  while  in  the  open  air  it  has 
registered  21^  I  can  scarcely  give  an  idea  of  the  comfort  of 
looking  at  these  fine  trees — no  protection  required,  no  being 
in  fear  and  trembling  for  two  entire  months,  and  even 
more ;  for  not  tUl  the  beginning  of  June  are  young  Apricots 
free  fi-om  injury  by  spring  frosts.  Why  should  not  this  be 
done  by  hundreds  ?  There  is  no  extra  skill  employed  here ; 
all  is  done  by  nursery  labourers.  Why  should  it  not  be 
done  in  Yorkshire  ? 

If  I  were  a  young  man,  with  some  capital  which  I  wished 
to  employ  advantageously,  I  would  settle  in  Yorkshire,  and 
grow  frxiit  for  the  millionaires  of  the  county.  If  I  found 
the  dimate  too  cool  to  ripen  fruit  in  orchard-houses  without 
heat,  I  would  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  coal,  and  use 
artificial  heat  to  bring  forward  the  blossoming  period  in 
spring,  and  to  ripen  the  fruit  and  wood  in  autumn.  As  to 
the  idea  that  heating  a  house  containing  various  fruits 
destroys  its  character  as  an  orchard-house,  we  may  as  well 
say  that  I  have  destroyed  the  character  of  one  of  mine 
because  I  placed  a  pan  of  chai-coal  in  it  last  night  (the  29th), 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  injury  from  frost.  The  idea 
must  be  discharged.     I  hesitate  to  give  it  a  character. 

]VIr.  Thomson  ripens  Grapes  in  January',  so  that  they 
ripen  without  much  assistance  fiom  the  sun.  Surely,  then, 
in  Yorkshire  any  kind  of  fruit  may,  by  a  little  artificial 
heat,  be  made  to  ripen  towards  the  end  of  summer.  Light, 
roomy,  span-roofed  houses,  not  less  than  12  feet  high,  and 
not  leas  than  24  wide,  with  a  ventilating  shutter  18  inches 
wide  on  each  side,  the  roof  fixed,  glass  large  (20  inches  by  16), 
rafters  20  inches  asunder — ^in  short  just  such  houses  as  are 
so  successful  here  and  elsewhere,  would  surely  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  a  Yorkshire  climate.  If  such  houses  would 
not  ripen  fine  fruit  in  the  murky  atmosphere  near  the  large 
towns,  then  the  cultivator  must  take  advantage  of  the 
cheap  coal,  and  introduce  one  or  two  four-inch  hot-water 
pipes,  and  thus  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure."    Failore  is  I 


a  Wdrd  tfaM;  Should  not  bcf  found  in  ^  gardenei^s  vocabtdaxy 
in  this  orchard-house  business  more  especially,  for  scores  of 
Cultivators  are  successfhl.  Why,  then,  should  Yorkshirem^i 
be  beaten  ?  We  southerners  reckon  ourselves  rather  infinior 
to  them  in  sturdy  perseverance  j  they  must  not,  then,  aOow 
us  to  hold  them  in  low  edtimatk>n  as  to  this  branch  of 
gardening. 

My  attention  within  these  few  days  has  been  drawn  to 
my  beautifhl  pyramidal  Cherry  trees,  in  large  pots,  just 
coming  into  bloom — no  fruit  tree  succeeds  better  under 
pot  culture,  for,  when  planted  out,  the  large  kinds  <rf 
Bigarreans  grow  far  too  vigorously — and  I  thought,  *'  were 
I  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  the  north,  I  would  have  a 
Cherry-house,  100  feet  long  and  24  wide;  to  a  certainty, 
no  artificial  heat  would  be  required  for  that."  And  then, 
again,  I  would  have  a  house  of  the  same  size  for  my  Golden, 
Eibston,  Newtown,  and  other  Pippins.  It  is  scarcely  Credible 
how  well  they  succeed  in  pots  under  glass.  My  Apple  trees 
of  these  sorts  stand  in  the  house  all  the  year;  not  a  spot  of 
canker  or  any  other  disease  is  to  be  found  on  them.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Pears  and  Plums ;  their  beauty,  health, 
and  fertility,  under  glass,  is  something  to  think  about,  and 
I  wonder  that  wealthy  persons  in  the  north  can  neglect 
such  delightful  culture,  or  be  persuaded  by  incompetent 
persons  not  to  go  fully  into  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  this  article  I  recommend  lofty 
roomy  houses,  whereas,  in  the  "  Orchard-House,**  I  mention 
that  small  houses  are  equal  to  large  ones  in  their  products. 
This  is  quite  true  as  £ar  as  regards  the  climate  here  (Saw* 
bridgeworth) ;  for  I  have  several  small  span-roofed  houses, 
12  feet  wide  and  only  7  high,  in  which  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines are  grown  successfully  and  largely,  and  veiy  rarely 
is  an  aphis  or  spider-infested  tree  to  be  seen  in  them ;  bnt^ 
in  writing  this,  I  have  had  Mr.  Abbey  constantly  in  my 
mind,  his  failures  in  small  houses,  and  the  capability  oi 
building  large  houses  by  wealthy  Yorkshire  manufiicturers ; 
also  their  greater  fitness  for  cold  climates,  as  they  reeast 
rapid  changes  of  weather  better  than  small  houses,  and  give 
a  far  more  equable,  and  consequently  a  more  favourable, 
climate.  I  have  never  been  more  convinced  of  this  than  I 
have  during  this  month  (March) ;  for  in  the  morning  the 
register  of  the  thermometer  in  my  large  span-roofed  hooee, 
12  feet  high,  stood  at  31** ;  that  in  a  small  span-roofed  house, 
7  feet  high,  stood  at  26°.  If  the  blossoms  of  the  trees  had 
been  as  forward  as  they  are  in  the  large  house,  they  would 
probably  have  been  iiyured  by  6°  of  frost.  As  a  rule,  the 
trees  in  my  small  houses  are  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
later  in  blossoming  and  ripening  their  firuit  than  those  in 
the  large  houses,  and  this  seems  to  point  out  the  latter  as 
being  better  adapted  for  cold  climates. 

I  have  made  this  article,  I  fsar,  intolerably  long ;  but  I 
have  felt  annous  to  clear  up  the  doubts  exprei»ed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  Mr.  Abbey,  and  because  he  is  not  a 
describer  of  other  men's  descriptions,  nor  one  of  those  who 
decry  books  they  have  not  read  simply  for  the  sake  of 
annoying  the  authors. — ^T.  E. 


VISITS  TO  GARDENS  PUBLIC  AND  PEIVATE. 

MB,   W.   bull's,    king's   BOAD,   CHELSEA. 

Ip  the  old  saying  **  Novelty  is  pleasing  "  be  correct,  Mr. 
Bull  ought  to  live  in  a  perfect  elysium ;  the  "  twdet  me  rite  " 
should  never  escape  his  lips,  and  ennui  be  for  ever  banished 
from  his  domains.  But  then  novelties  will  die.  Some  of 
them  are  worthless,  and  others  cost  more  money  than  they 
are  ever  likely  to  bring  him  in,  especially  in  the  way  of 
prizes ;  so  that  I  dare  say  he  has,  like  the  rest  of  us,  found 
out  that  the  wheels  of  lifV^  do  not  run  in.  so  smooth  a  groove 
as  he  would  like ;  but  certainly  a  more  indefatigable  caterer 
to  the  wants  of  the  novelty-loving  public  than  he  is  cannot 
well  be,  and  I  have  little  doubt  if  a  plant  were  to  be  dis- 
covered which  grew  with  its  head  into  the  ground  and  roots 
in  the  air,  he  would  ferret  it  out.  Long-threatened  had 
been  my  intention  of  visiting  him ;  for  although  lam  "only 
a  florist "  (by-the-by  I  was  amused  to  see  Mr.  Eivers  desig- 
nated in  an  advertisement  the  other  day  as  an  "eminent 
florist"),  yet  I  have  some  love  of  novelty,  and  know  a  little 
about  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  It  was  a  snowy  wretched 
day  when  I  frilfiUed  my  threat,  yet  I  saw  much  to  interest 
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me;  and  althoogli  I  oajmot  ffive  aa  idea  of  tlie  tkhe  of  ihe 
nereltiee  which  I  saw,  yet  I  will  jot  down  a  few  notes  of 
those  which  more  especially  straek  me  at  the  time. 

A^y  one  who  reads  the  advertisements  in  gardening 
periodicals  will  see  that  there  is  hardly  a  hranoh  of  horti- 
coltore  in  which  Mr.  Boll  does  not  endeavour  to  introduce 
norelties.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  and  must  haj^n 
that  many  things  new  but  not  good  are  introduced ;  and 
indeed  it  has  ever  seemed  to  me  questionable  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  attempt  less  and  so  to  have  fewer 
fidlures.  The  reply  will  doubtless  be»  People  will  have 
them,  the  demand  creates  the  eappiy.  But  then,  again,  it 
may  be  said  that  were  a  different  course  adopted  people 
would  soon  fall  into  it ;  and  I  believe  they  would  not  object 
to  pay  a  higher  price  provided  that  the  subjects  were  really 
good. 

The  large  conservatory  or  winter  garden  is  a  fine  span* 
roofed  structure,  and  is  filled  with  a  collection  of  tree  Ferns 
and  other  omamental-foliaged  plants,  and  with  new  varieties 
of  Camellias  and  Azaleas.  Among  the  Ferns  was  a  fine 
plant  of  Cyathea  serra,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  with  a  stem  14  or  15  feet  high.  There  were  also  fine 
specimens  of  Draciena  australis  laUfolia^  Cordyline  indivisa 
and  others ;  and  amongst  the  Camellias  a  fine  new  striped 
variety  called  Comte  de  Qomer,  the  colour  a  bright  red  with 
dark  crimson  stripes.  The  roof  of  this  house  is  covered 
with  Grape  Vines ;  and  Mr.  Bull  assured  me  that  when  in 
ftill  bearing  it  had  a  very  striking  appearance,  but  even  in 
the  dark  and  dreary  days  of  February  it  was  very  agreeable 
to  see  both  green  foliage  and  flower  in  tolerable  abundance. 

On  either  side  of  this  winter  garden  are  two  stoves,  in 
which  are  to  be  found  a  larger  number  of  new  plants  than 
I  can  well  record  even  the  names  of;  but  among  them  were 
Palms  (of  which  Mr.  Bull  has  a  choice  collection),  Ferns, 
Orchids,  Ac.  Areoa  dealbata,  the  Silver  Palm  of  Mada^pascar, 
is  a  very  cdegant-fbliaged  plant  drooping  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  Then  there  was  a  variegated  Pteris,  with  much 
better  foliage  and  habit  than  the  old  variety,  and  with  ser- 
rated edges;  and  splendid  plants  of  Gldicbenia  dicarpa  and  As- 
plenium  flabellatum.  Amongst  Orchids  I  noticed  some  nice 
plants  of  AngrsBCum  sesquip^Ude,  the  beautiftd  species  from 
Madagascar,  and  which  Mr.  Bull  is  enabled  to  seU  at  fifteen 
guineas.  Then  there  were  Yanda  Oriffithii  and  violaoea, 
iBrides  SohroBderi  and  Fieldingi,  Cypripediums  Yeitchii  and 
liowii.  Then  amongst  those  &ar  Httle  beauties,  the  Anaec- 
toohilus,  were  to  be  seen  some  apparently  most  desirable. 
Jdnds — such  as  speotabiUs,  with  large  leaves  like  Lowii  and 
the  colour  of  oretaceus ;  magnifica,  with  leaves  6  inches 
long;  roeciosa,  very  pretty ;  and  many  ofthe  better  varieties 
of  the  older  sorts.  Of  course  at  this  season  Caladiums,  Be- 
gonias, J!k)hmeas,  and  Gloxinias  (of  ail  of  which  Mr.  Bull 
nas  a  numerous  collection),  were  at  rest,  and  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  them.  There  were,  however,  nice  plants  of  Alo- 
casia  zebrina  and  alba  violaoea.  Then  there  were  the  curious 
Australian  Pitcher-plant,  Cephalotus  foUicularis,  and  several 
varieties  of  Pandanus,  among  which  were  elegantissimus, 
with  serrated  leaves,  and  cuspidatus ;  and  sJlso  a  very  fine 
variety  of  Dracena — ^viz.,  terminalis  latifolia  pendula,  like 
termmalis,  but  with  broader  leaves,  which  are  pendulous ; 
also  Ehrenberghi,  a  fine  species  from  Mirador,  Chameran- 
^jimwwtn  reticulatum  and  marmoratum,  and  a  host'of  other 
new  plants.  There  were  also  fine  plants  of  the  valuable 
ImantophyUum  miniatum,  and  cyrtanthiflorum,  like  the 
former,  only  of  a  lighter  shade  of  colour,  with  drooping 
instead  of  erect  flowers.  Nor  must  I  omit  Clerodendron 
Balfouri,  which  is  said  to  be  better  than  the  very  handsome 
C.  Thomsons.  Then  there  was  Calonyction  sanguinea,  a 
beautiful-foliaged  hothouse  climber,  with  large  heart-Ehaped 
IcAves  measuring  10  inches  across;  and  aUo  Corysantbes 
limbata,  which  one  of  our  most  distinguished  botanists 
has  called  a  perfect  gem,  and  declared  that  in  a  lithograph 
it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  transparence  of  its 
stem,  the  vivid  green  and  white  of  its  delicate  undulated 
and  variegated  leat;  or  the  sparkling  beauty  of  its  ame- 
thystine flowers.  I  had  almost  forgotten  amongst  Ferns  the 
pretty  small  tree  Fern,  Asplenium  pinnatum,  from  Brazil ; 
and  the  beantifhl  stove  Fern  Aspleninm  ferulaoeum,  on 
whkh,  although  the  fironds  are  1^  fi)ot  long,  yet  the  parts 
are  of  that  dSioate  and  fine  dmraoter  as  to  have  suggested 
the  name  of  Fennel-like ;  as  also  Adisntum  Fe^i,  of  half- 


oUmbing^haMt  and  Gleiehenia^Bke  growtii;  and  Ciooidimn 
Moorei,  an  Anstralian  species  which  was  exhibited  before 
the  Horticultural  Society  last  year,  and  which  is  remaxkab&e 
for  producing  its  fructification  in  cup^like  appendages  on 
the  margin  <^  the  leaves.  Amongst  the  hardy  subjects  was 
a  nice  stock  of  Aranoaiia  Bulei,  which  is  described  as  being 
without  exception  the  grandest  and  most  beautifiil  tree  in 
existence.  It  is  somewhat  of  the  character  of  A.  imbricata, 
but  with  denser  foliage  and  a  larger  number  of  branches.  It 
JB  not  so  hardy  as  imoricata,  but  will  make  a  good  plant  for 
the  large  conservatory  or  winter  g^arden. 

Mr.  Bull  has  several  houses  filled  with  those  plants  in 
which  I  am  more  at  home — Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Antinrhinums, 
Verbenas,  Pelargoniums,  &c. ;  but  at  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  I  was  &ere  it  was  impossible  to  form  any  opinion 
concerning  them.  Of  the  Horseshoe  or  Zonale  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums  he  has  an  immense  ccdlection,  one  house  beinff 
completely  filled  with  them.  I  have  already  stated  that  I 
think  he  has  obtained  a  very  good  strain  ttom.  which  we  may 
expect  occasionally  some  good  things.  Of  those  which  he 
sent  out  last  year  I  have  reason  to  speak  favourably ;  and 
I  can  therefore  readily  conceive  that  those  of  the  present 
season  are  an  advance  upon  his  previous  varieties,  and  no 
doubt  the  house  would  l^  a  blaze  of  most  dazzling  beauty 
when  all  were  in  fiower  together. 

It  were  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
multitude  of  objects  of  novelty  and  interest  which  Mr.  Bull 
has  collected  together;  for  not  only  has  he  the  novelties 
which  he  himself  introduces,  but  also  those  sent  out  by 
other  growers,  so  that  any  one  desirous  of  knowing  what 
new  things  are  is  pretty  sure  of  having  his  curiosity  grati- 
fied, and  will  be  certain  to  meet  every  attention  from  Mr. 
Bull.— D.,  DedL 


NOETH  AMEEICAN  TEREESTEIAL  ORCHIDS. 

TouB  correspondent,  "A.  E.,"  asks  for  information  on 
the  cultivation  of  these  rare  and  curious  plants  generally, 
but  specifically  as  regards  Calopogon  pulchellus,  Goodyera 
pubescens,  and  Jeffersonia  diphylla,  one  of  the  order  Papa^ 
veraoes^.  Your  correspondent,  however,  does  not  furnish 
any  special  data  to  act  upon,  and  I  am,  therefore,  left  to 
surmise  a  great  deal,  and  specialise  very  little.  "Were  cor- 
respondents to  study  their  own  interests,  they  would  confer 
a  boon  on  those  who  answer  queries,  and  would  receive 
answers  more  suited  to  speciad  cases,  by  stating  the  present 
state  and  previous  treatoient  of  the  subject  to  which  the 

query  relates. 

Calopooon  FuiiCHXLLUS  Is  an  elegant  purple-fiowering, 
tuberous  frame  perennial,  growing  l^foot  high,  and  fiower- 
ing  in  July.  It  is  increased  by  division  of  the  root.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Limodorum  tuberosum.  To  grow  it  suc- 
cessfully it  requires  a  compost  of  turfy  yellow  loam  one- 
iiftlf,  sandy  brown  peat  one-fourth,  and  leaf  mould  partially 
decomposed  the  remainder;  the  whole  to  be  well  mixed 
and  chopped  with  a  spade,  but  not  sifted.  This  kind  re- 
quires the  protection  of  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  and  so  in  fact  do 
most  of  the  hardy  North  American  Orchids,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  our  winters,  which  are  nothing 
compared  with  those  of  North  America,  but  to  shield  them 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate,  especially  its  drenching 
autumn  rains.  It  should  be  repotted  in  spnng,  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell.  The  soil  should  have  been  well  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth,  and  must  be 
kept  under  cover  a  few  days  to  have  it  in  a  proper  condition 
for  potting.  Having  a  clean  pot  of  a  larger  size  in  readiness, 
drain  it  well  to  at  least  one-third  of  its  depth,  and  on  this 
place  an  inch  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost.  Turning 
the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  pick  away  the  old  soil  and  di-ainage, 
being  careful,  very  careful,  not  to  injure  a  single  root  or 
tuber,  and  if  any  increase  is  contemplated  it  should  be 
taken.  Having  taken  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can 
be  done  without  injuring  the  roots,  place  a  layer  of  the 
finer  soil  over  the  rough,  and  then  introduce  the  plant, 
placing  it  so  that  the  crown  may  be  in  the  centre  ofthe  pot, 
and  auttle  higher  there  than  at  the  rim.  The  crown  should 
be  covered  about  half  an  ineh  with  compost,  placing  the 
compost  solidly  round  the  ball,  but  not  too  firmly,  and  the 
operation  is  completed  by  a  gentle  watering. 
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JOUBNAL  OF  HOSTICULTUBB  AM)  COTTAGE  QAJEDSKEB. 


[  April  5,  IBM. 


GEOMETBIGAL  PLOWER  GABDBN, 


I  SHALL  be  mncli  obliged  if  yon  will  give  me  some  advice 
respecting  the  planting  of  the  centre  of  my  flower  garden, 
a  plan  of  which  I  enclose. 

At  the  two  ends  there  are  sixteen  small  flower-beds,  bat  I 
do  not  send  a  plan  of  them,  as  it  is  only  the  planting  of  the 
centre  part  that  puzzles  me.    I  have  hitheiiK)  had  it  filled 


with  herbaceons  plants,  but  this  year  I  want  to  try  it  with 
masses  of  bedding-ont  plants.  Will  my  proposed  plan  of 
subdividing  the  beds  do  P  and  will  the  dwarf  blue  Age* 
ratum  be  a  suitable  companion  for  Christine  Geranium? 
or  can  you  suggest  anything  better  for  a  light  blue  bed  P— 
X.  Y.  Z. 


No.  1,  Tom  Tbnmb  Geranlom,  -with  a  border  a  foot  wide  of  Lobelia 
speciosa  round  it. 
2,  4, 11, 18,  Dwarf  Ageratum. 

[If  you  fill  the  centre  with  Scarlet  Geranium,  we  would 
give  it  a  broad  band  of  such  white-leaved  plants  as  Alma 
or  B\jou  Geranium  with  the  flowers  removed,  or  of  Cineraria 
maritima,  or  Centaurea  candidiRsima.  This  wiU  lighten  up 
the  whole  group.  The  dwarf  Ageratum  will  suit  admirably 
if  you  obtain  it  true.  You  should  use  plenty  of  it  so  as  to 
discard  tall  plants,  or  those  with  bad  colour.  When  a  good 
stock  is  secured  it  is  best  kept  up  by  cuttings,  as  then  you 


No9.  8  and  12,  Christine  Geranium. 

5,  7,  8,  10,  Anrea  floribnada  Calceolaria. 
6  and  9,  Purple  King  Verbena, 

will  be  more  sure.  We  mention  this  because  there  has 
been  complaint  of  seeds  at  times  giving  not  true  dwar&. 
We  woul<£  however,  change  your  arrangements,  and  make 
2,  5, 13, 10,  Ageratums ;  and  4,  7,  8,  11,  Calceolarias ;  the 
rest  as  you  propose.  In  another  year  we  would  edge  all 
these  four  large  beds,  and  plant  stiU  more  simply.  The 
four  vases  womd  be  improved  if  they  were  from  3  j  to  4  feet 
in  height,  and  draped  with  hanging  plants.] 


A  JAPANESE  WOEK  ON  HOETICULTUJUE. 


Db.  Hall,  who,  during  a  long  residence  in  Japan,  collected 
and  sent  to  America  many  of  the  most  renmrkable  plants  of 
that  coantry«  has  lately  received  a  horticultural  work  in 


twenty-five  volumes,  which  he  has  kindly  given  the  writer 
an  opportunity  of  examining, 
llie  vdameB  are  thin,  ooatauung  from  eighty  to  a  hnxkfarad 


JODKUL  or  HOBTICULTnSE  IKD  COTTAOE  OASDENEK. 


pa^eSiOf theformuidsiEeof aTerjlafgeootovo.  Tbawpei 
IS  of  Bilk ;  and  the  title,  •■  ia  the  case  In  TarioiiB  oriental 
langnages,  is  at  the  axtmne  right  iTH|t^^^^^  of  the  left  of  the 
Tolome,  BO  the  book,  ep««kiiig  from  our  standard,  ia  raad 
backwardi.  The  letter^rsH,  as  well  aa  the  engravhiga, 
wem  to  have  been  Btmck  off  from  a  plate,  and  not  from 
moreable  types.  The  character  is  in  the  nouftl  vertical 
Odnmne  of  Japan  and  China.  There  is  very  little  of  it,  hoir- 
erer,  nearly  the  whole  work  being  occapied  by  the  engraTuigB, 
consiating  chiefly  of  representationa  of  an  aatoniahing'  variety 
of  planta,  and  in  nnmber  not  lees  than  two  thousand.  A 
few  of  the  plates  are  colonred  by  band,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  Me  Une  engravinge,  adnMrably  drawn,  and  perfectly 
chaiKcterising  tite  variety.  Many,  however,  are  designated 
by  wooden  or  paper  labe^,  represented  as  attached  to  them, 
■nd  bearing  their  names  in  Japanese  character. 

After  looking  through  these  volumei,  the  conviction  is 
forced  npon  oa  that  the  floral  treasures  of  Japan  are  br 
from  being  exhansted,  and  the  art  of  horticulture  has  been 
there  cultivated  with  a  skill  and  sseidoity  which  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  an  immense  number  of  seminal  varieties, 
full  of  interest  to  the  horticulturist  if  not  to  the  botanist. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  issued  as  a  serial,  for  there  is 
Imt  a  very  partial  attempt  at  systematic  arrangement. 
thongb  a  few  of  the  volumes  seem  to  have  a  character  dis- 
tinct^ botanical,  conUuning  representations  of  planto  of 
little  interest  in  any  other  regard,  accompanied  with  coloured 
disaectionB  of  the  vital  organs  and  other  parts  of  the  flower. 

Among  the  genera  represented,  are  Ma^olia,  BhododeU' 
dron,  Ajsalea,  Taodnium,  Salisburia,  Palma,  Aralia,  Sophora, 
Afdisia,  Acacia,  with  a  host  of  heibnceons  plants,  including 
many  Tarieties  seemingly  new.  But  one  of  the  most  in- 
tereBting  and  characteristic  featorea  of  the  work  is  to  be 
finind  in  six  volnmes  flUed  with  illustrations,  hundreds 


r,  of  variegated-leaved  plants,  some  of  them  of  eitraor- 
dinary  beanty.  Among  the  rest  we  observed  a  variegated- 
leavedBose,  a  variegated  PBBsion-Flower.Sagittaria,  Arondo, 
Iris,  Sempervivum,  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  Arum  ssuromo- 
tum.  Orchids  of  many  sotts,  Acacias,  all  distinctly  striped, 
^ratted,  or  otherwise  marked  upon  stem  and  leaves.  There 
ia  alao  a  vast  collection  of  variegated  Camellias. 

In  another  volume,  fitteen  distinct  sorts  of  Lily  are  repre- 
eentod,  several  of  them  new  to  the  writer. 

Another  volume  is  devoted  to  water  plants  and  Cacti  ;  but 
one  of  the  most  curioue  of  the  whole  series  ie  that  devoted 
to  the  instruments  and  appliances  of  floriculture.  And  here, 
more  Uian  ever,  we  (bund  cause  to  lament  that  the  abundant 
notes  and  explanations  in  Japanese,  which  accompany  all 
these  plates,  were  worse  than  Qreek  to  us.  No  doubt,  uBefol 
hints  might  be  drawn  from  some  of  them,  fbr  no  one  can 
eiamine  theee  volumes  without  being  satisfied  that  the 
Japanese  are  adepts  in  the  arts  of  cultivation.  A  multitude 
of  appliances  are  figured  for  shading,  protecting  from  cold, 
and  forcing  by  artificial  heat,  some  of  them  auite  incompre- 
heneible  without  the  explanation.  There  is  also  a  multitude 
of  flower-pots  and  vases  of  every  variety  of  ornamental 
device,  together  with  pans  and  snpporte,  some  of  them  in- 
genious and  tasteftil  to  a  high  degree. 

A  volume,  companion  to  the  last,  is  filled  with  illustrationa 
of  the  various  methods  of  propagation,  accompanied  with 
copiOQB  descriptions,  caosing  us  more  than  ever  to  lament 
the  defects  of  our  Japanese  edncation,  Firat,  there  is  propa- 
Kfttion  from  the  single  leaf,  aa  modified  in  its  spplication  to 
different  species  of  plants;  then  Irom  cuttings;  then  from 
lifers,  in  many  different  forms ;  then  from  inarching.  In 
the  last  case,  the  plant  to  be  propagated  is  sometimes  lifted 
with  a  ball,  bound  round  the  roots  with  wet  moss  and  mat- 
ting, and  in  this  manner  implied  to  the  stock,  or  a  large 
ntunber  of  stocks  planted  near  together.  The  book  closes 
with  the  grafting  of  Coniferte  and  deciduous  trees ;  but 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  illustration  of  budding. — (^American 
Oonimer'j  Monihly.) 


ECONOMIC  HEATING. 

FiiABX  refer  to  |>age  SSi,  saoond  column,  and  nearly  at 

the  bottoiu,  where  it  says :  "  In  seotion  No.  4  it  will  be  seen 

that  between  the  fine  and  the  Ibai-indi  wall  of  the  phinging- 

pU  ia  ft  oarity."    Now,  aa  the  flue  ia  not  shown  in  the 


■eolion  No.  4,  may  I  trouble  yon  to  tell  me  where  it  ahonld 
be.    The  reaaon  I  wish  to  Imow  is,  I  am  bnilding  a  amell 
vinery  or  nse^  honse,  SI  long,  14  wide,  and  am  desirous  of 
heating  it.  and  the  flue  wonld  also  heat  the  pit.     As  I  s~ 
desirous  of  ford      ■•     "■  ......  ^,  .._ij  i 

heat  sofficient. — 


[In  reply  to  "  W.  W.."  I  be^  to  eiplun  that  an  error  of 
small  importance  in  the  section  of  the  floe  prevents  the 
explanation  being  so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be.  I  say  smaQ, 
because  if  the  cavity  for  the  air  were  made  on  the  top  of  Uie 
fine,  aa  there  shown,  it  would  answer  equally  well.  Above  is 
a  section  of  the  air-drain  and  flue,  as  intended  for  No.  4 
section.  The  bottom  of  the  pit,  inside,  is  on  a  level  with 
the  flue  that  goes  across ;  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
rough  rubble,  as  old  brickbats,  &c.,  and  over  this  a  plunging 
material. 


to  this  arc  now  stoning,  and  that  vinery  wonld  make  at 
least  two  of  the  dimenaiona  mentioned  by  "W.  W."  The 
only  difference  between  my  flue  and  a  common  flue  ia,  it 
gives  out  double  the  heat,  and  takes  less  luel  by  one-hal£ 

I  may  odd  that  I  visited  this  house  a  short  time  ago  with 
a  friend  learned  in  those  matters.  His  only  objection  was, 
that  if  the  fire  were  getting  low  in  a  cold  night,  the  air 
wonld  come  into  tjie  house  without  being  heated,  and  con-  * 
sequently  do  neat  injury  to  the  plants.  Mr.  Frost  not 
being  present,  I  mentioned  this  when  I  saw  him  neit.  His 
reply  was  that  it  conld  not  occnr  when  once  the  bricks  were 
heated.  He  had  known  the  fire  let  out  for  twenty-four 
boura,  and,  although  a  cold  wind  outside,  the  air  in  the 
tubes  was  at  85°.— P.] 


STitAWBEKEIES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Segino  in  your  Journal  last  received  the  extraordinary 
weight  of  Strawberries — namely,  iburteen  to  the  pound  i^ 
16  ozs. — I  write  to  ssy  that  I  have  this  season  seen  some 
here  in  New  Zealand  of  ten.  eleven,  and  twelve  to  the  pound, 
produced  in  a  bed  of  extreme  prolificacy.  The  bed  is 
14  yards  square,  and  was  planted  in  February,  1B63  j  it  ia 
a  stiff  loam,  well  dressed  with  old  manure  frovi  the  Cucum- 
ber-friunes,  and  was  top-dressed  in  the  spring,  about  August. 
Qathericg  commenced  on  the  15th  of  October,  and  has  eon- 
tinned  from  that  time  ontit  now  (Jannory  12),  aver^^g 
two  gallons  per  day  ever  since.  The  planta  have  now  thrown 
ont  a  second  set  of  blooms  as  vigorous  as  the  spring  blooma. 
The  bed  lies  facing  the  west,  with  a  slight  inoluistion  to  the 
north,  on  a  gentle  rise.  One  Strawberry,  gathered  in  my 
own  garden  yesterday,  was  3  inches  long.  If  inch  brood,  and 
1^  inch  thick. 

The  owner  of  the  garden  I  have  spoken  of  is  Hr.  Hanael?* 
and  he  hss  bad  many  much  larger  than  the  Strawberries  1 
have  thus  described.  ' 

The  weather  has  been  very  unsettled  this  summer.  Wo 
have  had  bnt  a  f^  days  of  heat,  but  v^etation  has  gone  on 
rapidly  in  consequence  of  showers  every  three  or  four  days. 
This  day  (January  12th),  ia  eqnal  to  abont  the  21st  of  July 
at  home ;  and  I  have  planted  Ash-leaved  Kidneys  for  neat 
spring  seed,  and  sowed  Peas  fbr  antnun  ^klng  to^lay. 
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The  Potatoes  were  in  the  san^e  ground  they  were  taken 
from  tiuree  weeks  since.  I  placed  them  in  ixenches  as  we 
do  Celery,  laying  beneath  them  a  mixture  of  road  sand,  bog 
earth,  and  brush  weeds,  and  rubbish,  with  a  slight  addUNion 
of  rabbit-dung. — G.Edwabds,  Comnviasion  Agent,  WilUs  Street, 
WeJMngton,  New  Zealand, 


WOBK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHBN  OABDEN. 

Aftsb  the  late  rains  it  will  be  advisable  to  pass  a  Jieavy 
roller  over  the  gravel  walks,  to  set  and  bind  tibem  well  for 
the  season.  Trench-up  all  spare  ground,  placing  all  green 
refuse  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  strewing  it  over  with 
lime  to  hasten  decomposition.  Take  every  opportunity  to 
destroy  slugs  which  the  recent  rains  have  brought  out  from 
their  winter  quarters  in  abundance,  the  use  of  quicklime 
repeated  several  evenings  after  showery  days  is  generally 
an  effectual  remedy.  Seeds  are  now  coming  up  &st,  and 
the  hoe  must  be  set  to  work  as  soon  as  they  can  be  distin- 
guished, never  wait  for  weeds ;  take  care  not  to  tread  on  any 
ground  after  it  is  surfisice^stirred.  Brocoolw  maka  thfi.  prin- 
cipal sowings  of  favourite  sorts  to  stand  the  winter ;  a  sow- 
ing of  the  dwarf  hardy  Bussian  made  a  fortnight  hence  often 
bears  frost  better  than  those  sown  earlier.  Beet,  sow  a  little 
of  the  Bed  sort,  but  not  much,  as  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
run  to  seed.  The  Green  and  White  sorts  may  be  sown  for 
the  stalks.  Cauliflowers,  continue  to  plant  out  the  strongest 
plants  from^he  stock  kept  through  tiie  winter,  those  which 
nave  been  brought  on  under  hand-lights  will  be  getting 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  benefited  by  applications  of  liquid 
manure,  to  keep  them  in  a  fr«e-^rowing  state,  otherwise  we 
may  expect  some  to  button.  Let  the  soil  be  constantly 
stined  about  them.  Kidney  Beans,  sow  a  few  in  pots  or 
boxes,  also  a  few  dwarf  sorts  in  a  warm  comer.  These  will 
require  shelter  fer  a  short  time  when  coming  up.  Peas,  con- 
tinue to  earth-up  and  stake  them  as  they  advance.  Sow 
successions  of  late  varieties,  and  take  care  that  those  just 
ooming  up  do  not  want  for  surfoce-stirring,  which  will  be 
the  more  necessary  after  heavy,  dashing  rains,  which  conso- 
lidate the  surface  of  the  soil.  Thin  and  transplant  where 
desirable  all  seedling  crops  sufficiently  advanced.  Badishes, 
make  successional  sowings  of  these  and  Salads.  Small  sow- 
^  ings  are  best,  each  made  as  soon  as  the  other  is  up. 

TLOWXB  OABDBK. 

As  grass  lawns  will  soon  require  mowing,  they  should  be 
well  swept  and  rolled,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  scythe. 
Plant  out  from  the  reserve  garden  Pinks,  Cloves,  Picotees, 
Carnations,  Canterbury  B^a,  Sweet  Williams,  Lychnis,  &c., 
into  borders  and  beds,  taking  care  to  lift  them  with  as 
much  earth  to  the  roots  as  possible.  Vacant  beds  should 
now  be  dug  up  roughly,  to  be  sweetened,  by  the  sun  and  air 
before  planting  time.  Attend  strictly  to  the  neatness  of  the 
shrubbery  borders ;  rake  and  clean  off  everything  unsightly 
before  the  more  busy  time  arrives.  Go  over  the  Hose  stocks 
budded  last  season,  rub  off  all  the  suckers  and  buds  that 
are  making  their  appearance  on  the  stocks,  that  the  whole 
of  the  sap  may  flow  into  and  strengthen  the  Bose-buds. 
Cut  away  all  the  ligatures  that  may  have  been  left,  that  the 
shoots  may  have  room  to  sweU.  Auriculas  will  require 
gentle  waterings  as  they  are  growing  fast.  Take  great  care 
that  the  advancing  blooms  are  not  drawn  up  weakly,  as 
hardly  anything  looks  worse  than  to  see  stems  unable  to 
support  their  trusses.  Polyanthus  seed  may  now  be  sown 
^uier  in  pans  or  boxes,  or  on  a  border  wiUi  a  north-east 
aspect;  the  soil  to  be  c(»nposed  of  decayed  leaves,  loam, 
and  a  little  sand.  Tulips  will  be  benefited  by  having  the 
aur£iLce  of  the  beds  loosened,  all  the  cracks  filled  up,  ami  the 
soil  brought  dose  round  the  neck  of  the  bulb.  Banuncu- 
luses  ought  now  to  be  all  in  the  ground ;  where  this  has  been 
^delayed,  their  planting  should  immediatdy  be  attended  to. 
Propagate  Pansies  for  succession,  and  fill  up  vacancies  that 
03cur  in  the  beds. 

rSUJT  OABDBN. 

The  disbudding  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  be  oom- 
meaced  fcuihwith,  removing  all  the  foreright  wood-shoots, 
and  a  portion  of  those  on  the  lower  side  of  each  shoot  also. 
As  blossom-buds  are  very  thi<^  this  year,  it  will  be  propw 
to  take  off  a  portion  of  those  where  ill  placed.    As  the  tx^ 


advance  in  age  and  acquire  a  friU  conq^lement  of  wood,  and 
circumference  according  to  the  space  allotted  them,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  pursue  this  system  of  disbudding,  in 
order  that  ihe  trees  may  be  maintained  in  a  healthy,  fruit* 
bearing  condition,  and  not  weakened  by  crowding  wil^  too 
much  wood ;  for  this  end  we  must  encourage  only  the  young 
shoots  nearest  the  base  of  the  fruit-bearing  shoot,  but  as  the 
terminal  shoot  will  be  necessary  for  the  proper  maturatokm 
of  the  frvdt,  it  must  be  closely  stopped  at  the  last  thinningi 
and  any  attempt  at  growth  afterwards  to  be  carefully  re* 
moved.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  these  stopped  shoots  down  to  the  young  ones,  which 
are  greatly  strengthened  thereby,  and  it  also  exposes  the 
young  wood  more  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  at  a  season 
when  the  exposure  is  most  needed  for  its  ripenings.  After 
high  winds,  freshly-planted  trees  in  the  open  quarters  should 
be  finally  looked  over,  and  the  earth  pressed  firmly  around 
them. 

OBBBNHOUSE  AND  CONSXBVATOBT. 

As  the  season  advances  heat  and  moisture  should  be 
gradually  increased;  but  in  all  cases  avoid  a  high  nifi^ht 
temperature.  Let  Fuchsias  for  summer  and  autumn  dispiaj 
have  due  attention,  repotting  them  as  m&y  be  required,  and 
occasionally  watering  them  with  liquid  manure.  Look  wttd 
after  the  Azaleas  for  next  year's  flowering ;  use  heat  liberally 
to  forward  their  growth,  and  'if  any  overluxnriant  shoots 
arise  pinch  them  in  directly.  Jn  shifting,  drain  thoroughly ; 
use  chiefly  a  sharp  sandy  peat,  or,  rather,  heath  soil,  adding 
a  small  amount  of  leaf  soiL  The  leading  shoots  of  Epaorises, 
Chorozemas,  Heaths,  Correeas,  together  with  as  many  other 
choice  plants  as  produce  the  best 'effect  in  a  bushy  condi- 
tion, should  be  frequently  pinched  or  stopped,  in  order  to 
form  good  specimens ;  also  those  of  Calceolarias,  Verbensfl^ 
and  other  young  stock  intended  either  for  decorating  ^OB 
flower-beds  or  for  succession  in  pots. 

STOVB. 

If  former  directions  have  been  attended  to  the  plants  in 
this  house  will  now  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  some  of 
the  young  plants  which  are  growing  on  for  spedm^is  will 
probably  require  a  second  shift.  See  to  these  in  time,  an<|, 
if  they  are  in  good  health,  treat  them  libercdly  by  giving  a 
large  shift,  especially  to  plants  of  free  g^wth.  Nothing  is 
more  interesting  than  a  house  of  healthy  stove  plants  at 
this  season ;  for  if  well  managed  you  may  almost  fimoy  you 
can  see  them  growing.  Give  plenty  of  air  at  all  favourable 
opportunities,  and  saturate  the  atmosphere  with  moisture. 
If  not  attended  to  before,  it  is  now  time  to  put  in  cuttings 
of  the  winter-flowering  plants — suchasEranthemums,  Bego- 
nias, Justicias,  Gesneras,  and  Euphorbias.  Should  the  me^ly 
bug  make  its  appearance  amon^  the  plants  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  endeavouring  to  eradicate  it :  brushing  it  off  is, 
we  believe,  the  most  effectual  means. 

PITS  AND  FBAMES. 

The  plants  to  have  plenty  of  air  in  fiivourable  weather  to 
harden  them  for  taming  out.  Veibenas,  Salvias,  &c,,  may 
still  be  propagated  for  the  flower-beds.  Tender  annuals  to 
be  shifted  as  they  require  it ;  give  them  plenty  of  air,  but 
let  them  have  a  moderate  bottom  heat.  W.  E^sanx. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN   OABDEN. 

Planted  out  the  remainder  of  the  winter-saved  Cauli- 
flower, which  consisted  of  the  smallest  plants.  Stuck  a  fow 
twigs  of  laurels  on  each  side  of  the  rows.  Thinned  those 
-aiL&r  glasses,  watered  and  top-dressed  them,  and  shut  the 
glasses  early  to  bring  the  crop  early  to  maturity.  Kept 
planting  l^otatoes  as  the  ground  oouhi  be  had.  Have  had 
good  gatherings  from  those  forwarded  in  pots.  Planted 
out  the  Peas,  Sangster's  No.  1,  sown  on  turf,  but  with  rough 
leaf  mould  and  rough  rotten  dung  below,  into  which  they 
hstd  rooted.  These  were  put  on  a  south  border,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  it  the  rows  were  little  more  than  3  feet  apart, 
which  is  contraiy  to  our  usual  plan  with  Peas.  These  trans- 
planted Peas,  however,  as  they  bear  earlier,  do  not  in  general 
grow  so  strong  as  those  sown  at  once.  In  turning  them 
out  the  turves  and  the  leaf  mould  below  them  were  little 
broken,  and  the  driest  mellow  su&oe  soil  mm  tnmdiad  in 
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whofBA  ^bem,  and  each  row  was  staked  and  finished  as  the 
iroA  piooeadad,  evety  rcyw  having  also  a  few  lamiel  twigs 
■took  on  eadi  side  of  it.  This  mode  of  finishing  as  yon  go 
leanras  the  ground  mellow  and  loose  behind  70a  without  a 
single  footmark  to  be  seen— just  one  of  those  litUe  things 
in  soflh  oinmmstances  that  do  so  much  to  insure  neatness  and 
snoosfts.  Onlythink  of  the  mess,  especially  if  the  ground  were 
damm  which  would  be  cmised  by  planting  out  such  a  border, 
and  tiien  walking  up  and  down  for  the  purpose  of  staking 
until  the  ffround  were  left  pretty  well  as  hard  as  a  macada- 
nused  road.  In  staking  Peas  it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to 
lea^  an  dkd,  beaten  track,  more  especially  when  the  work 
done  in  the  old  way  looks  the  neatest.  The  stakes  are 
generally  put  in  so  as  to  meet  or  cross  each  other  at  the 
top,  resembling  when  finished  a  triangle  with  a  narrow  base. 
Wnen  so  done  the  haulm  at  the  top  falls  through  the  stakes 
and  is  broken  by  the  wind.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  let 
the  stakes  stand  upright  or  nearly  so— say  with  a  base  of 
2|  feet  at  bottom,  and  an  opening  at  top  of  some  18  or 
20  inches.  The  tendrils  will  ding  to  the  stakes  equally 
well,  and  as  there  is  more  room  inside  will  be  less  likely  to 
fiill  outside  the  stakes.  Stakes  are  so  difficult  to  be  had 
and  last  such  a  short  time  that  cheap  light  wire  hurdles 
Would  in  many  cases  be  a  great  advantage  for  amateurs 
and  the  possessors  of  small  gardens,  who  have  come  to 
€he  oondusion,  in  which  we  cordially  agree,  that  to  realise 
the  fine  fiavoiir  of  a  Pea  it  ought  not  to  be  long  gathered 
before  it  is  boiled,  and,  also,  that  the  pods  sho^d  have 
light  and  air  around  them,  instead  of  being  huddled  near 
i^e  ground.  But  for  this  latter  fact,  good  crops  of  the 
general  kinds  of  Peas — ^that  is,  those  of  not  veiy  high 
growth,  may  be  obtained  by  Ihe  haulm  being  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  stakes, 
and  a  line  on  each  side,  being  placed  to  ^event  the  wind 
sweeping  the  haulm  into  bun<Ses.  Scarlet  Bunners  do  veiy 
wen  when  grown  in  this  way,  even  without  any  strings,  but 
topped  as  thej  grow  and  with  a  littie  litter  over  the  ground 
to  prevent  the  pods  being  dirtied  in  showery  weather.  The 
trans|>lanted  Peas  are  growing  freely  and  putting  out  their 
tendrils  healthily,  though  they  have  bad  several  frosty  morn- 
ings, and  3  inches  of  snow  on  Wednesday  morning.  Planted 
out  a  few  of  the  dwarf  Tom  Thumbs  into  the  late  orchard- 
house,  which  may  come  in  a  few  days  before  those  planted 
out  of  doors,  and  succeed  those  coming  into  bloom  in  pots 
in  the  first  orchard-house.  Prepared  a  border  for  sowing 
the  Cabbage  tribe  in  a  week  or  so.  In  noticing  the  fibrous 
matter  in  the  remains  of  Sea-kale  leaves  last  week,  we  meant 
to  say  that  it  might  be  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
"  winter,"  which  has  be^i  printed  "  water."  This  fibrous 
matter  was  so  strong  Ijie  other  week  that  we  are  con- 
vinced that  if  it  had  been  noticed  sooner,  it  would  have 
made  a  nice  material  for  tying  small  plants,  quite  as  good 
as  the  China  Grass  now  coming  into  vog^e  for  that  purpose. 
Other  matters  much  the  same  as  in  previous  weeks. 

FBUIT  QAADIN. 

Planted  out  s<»ae  of  the  Strawberry  plants  that  have  done 
bearing  in  the  houses,  and  which  we  expect  will  give  us  an 
autumn  supply.  Squirted  Gooseberry  bushes  with  a  thickish 
mixture  of  soot,  lune,  clay,  and  cowdun^,  to  render  the 
buds  unsavoury  to  the  birds.  Pruned  and  nailed  Peaches. 
Find  that  we  are  rather  late  with  Apricots,  and,  a  sharp 
frost  being  expected  the  other  night,  covered  with  laurel 
boughs,  and  stuck  in  some  to  stand  out  horizontally  for 
2|r  feet  from  the  top  of  the  walL  Will  uncover  as  we  can 
fhsten  tiie  trees,  and  if  the  weather  be  very  cold,  will  let 
the  fiistening  alone  until  the  weather  dear  up  and  be  fine 
and  mfld.  Fainted  Cherry  trees  over  with  such  a  mixture 
as  was  lately  mentioned,  to  keep  birds  from  the  buds,  and 
to  keep  insects  down,  if  there  should  be  any  larvee  of  them 
left.  These  trees  had  been  painted  previously,  but  the 
rams  had  washed  it  off  considerably.  A  good  many  of  the 
Aprioot  buds  have  also  been  pecked  off,  &ough  we  do  not 
reoc^leet  of  the  birds  meddling  much  with  ^em  or  wit^ 
Peaches.  We  have  not  noticed  any  Peach  trees  interfered 
with  as  yet.  Our  own  impression  is  that,  where  covers  are 
Yvy  securely  kept  near  gardens,  the  gardens  will  cease  to 
he  of  nraoh  use,  unless  they  are  netted  over  at  certain  sea- 
sona  of  the  year.  Under  such  circumstances  small  birds 
idll  increase  amazingly.  Set  out  and  arranged  the  seoond 
division  of  the  orchardrhouse,  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines 


on  the  back  wall,  and  the  front  border  filled  with  plants  in 
pots,  chiefly  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Pears,  all  of  which  are 
swelling  their  bloom-buds  free^,  with  whidi  Ihey  are  well 
suppUed.  Had  the  shallow  gravel  path  removed  from  such 
hoiiuies,  and  after  stirring  the  ground  added  some  manure^ 
and  fresh  surfiusings  of  soil.  Haced  down  a  latticed  gang- 
way of  wood  16  inches  wide,  which  will  save  a  great  &1  of 
trouble  so  far  as  giving  the  roots  air  and  moisture  is  con- 
cerned. After  dearing  away  all  the  litt^  which  protected 
the  pots  in  winter,  we  scraped  off  and  removed  about  a 
eouple  of  inches  of  the  surface  soil;  and  ^ter  the  pots  were 
fresh  placed,  the  whole  was  forked  over,  and  then  sprinkled, 
as  weU  as  the  pots  and  the  bottom  of  tiie  trees,  wiUi  strong 
sulphur  water.  We  have  merely  watered  the  pots  in  a 
sunny  day,  and  the  back  part  of  the  border  below  the 
trellis,  where  it  was  driest,  and  wiU  leave  the  rest  of  the 
house  rather  dry  until  fine  sunny  weather  set  in,  as  if  we 
should  have  a  sharp  frost,  it  wiU  be  less  fdt  in  prqpartion 
as  the  soil  and  air  of  the  house  are  dry.  The  Plums 
and  Cherries,  as  well  as  Peaches,  &o.,  in  the  first  of  these 
houses,  are  in  full  bloom,  and  settin|f  or  beginning  to  do  so; 
and  this  house  receives  a  little  less  air  than  the  o^er,  and  in 
a  cold  night,  and  more  rarely  in  the  morning  if  frosty,  a  fire 
has  been  lighted  in  the  inm  ttove. 

Several  people,  rather  sc^tdcal  as  to  the  effects  of  such  a 
stove  in  so  large  a  house,  have  come  to  see  if  they  ccmld 
be  convinced  against  their  will;  and  what  has  puzzled  some 
of  them  is  how  the  ends  of  sudi  a  house  are  heated  as  weU 
as  the  centre — ^that  is,  within  a  couple  of  degrees  or  so  of  the 
same  temperature.  This  is  so  different  tKtm  what  some  of 
our  readers  and  correspondents  have  found,  the  air  being 
heated  only  to  a  short  distance  from  the  stove,  that  we 
regret  v^y  much  being  unable  to  assi^  a  satisfiEUstory 
reason.  We  may,  however,  mention  two  circumstances  that 
may  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  it.  The  first  is, 
the  stove  is  sunk  for  the  greater  part  of  its  depth,  with  an 
open  space  round  it.  The  second  is,  there  is  a  small  open 
space  all  tjie  way  at  front  between  the  rafters  aod  wall-plate, 
which  we  generally  daub  up  in  winter  with  hay  or  mo8i« 
but  which  is  open  now;  and  the  large  squares  of  glass* 
20  inches  across  by  12  in  depth,  are  open-grazed — ^tmit  is» 
have  no  putty,  &c.,  in  the  la^.  Judging  fi^m  analogy,  we 
think  there  may  be  something  in  these  facts  as  ten^mqg  to 
diffuse  the  heat  more  regularly  from  a  common  centre,  and 
which  might  not  be  so  effBctnially  done  in  a  dose-glaced 
house.  We  have  made  no  other  alteration,  exc^t  having 
a  good-sized  vessd  of  plate-iron  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
stove,  painted  with  red  lead  inside  and  of  a  blade  colour 
outside;  the  red  being  the  best  to  resist  rust.  This  vessel 
will  hold  several  pailmls  of  water,  and  has  had  a  pound  of 
sulphmr  mixed  up  in  it.  This  will  give  off  vapour  slight]^ 
sulphury,  and  when  quite  dear  the  water  wul  be  prettsf 
well  as  much  infiuencM  by  the  sulphur  as  that  obtained  by 
a  correspondent  Ir^  pouring  boiling  water  over  sulphur  con- 
tained  in  a  bag.  We  have  more  £aith  in  such  water;  and  the 
Hme  and  sulphmr  water  which  we  have  several  times  referred 
to,  for  keeping  insects  away,  than  in  any  painting  or  using 
the  sulphur  in  a  raw  state.  There  is  only  one  ol^ection  to 
the  moderate  use  of  such  water,  and  that  is  that  it  will 
taint  the  hands  and  clothes  where  it  drops.  This  noight 
not  be  objectionable  to  some  people ;  in  fia.ct,  we  have  been 
told  l^  a  good  authority  that  for  keeping  off  and  driving  off 
cramp  in  tiie  limbs  nothing  is  so  effectu^  as  hddinp^  a  piece 
oi  stick  sulphur  firmly  in  the  hajids.  Other  frmt-honsee 
much  the  same  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  drawing  a 
dry  hand  over  bunches  of  Sweetwater  Grapes  in  bloom. 

In  the  last  line  of  Fruit  Garden  last  week  the  word 
"phmts  "  should  be  "  firuit." 

OBNAJtBNTAIi  DEFABTHSNT. 

The  weather  beine  unsettled,  opportunity  was  taken  to 
pot  lots  of  stove  and  gnreenhouse  plants.  The  lawns  weie 
rolled  in  fine  weather,  out  the  ^>ound  was  not  in  a  fizst- 
rate  state  fordoing  much  there.  When  fine,  and  the  ground 
is  Hght,  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown.  Where  th^  are 
ploity  of  pots,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  tenderest  of 
the  patches  with  pots,  and  then  edge  these  up  on  one  side^ 
when  the  seeds  are  above  the  ^ound.  Sweet  Peas  imd 
Lupines  sown  now  in  good  rich  soil,  will  bloom  a  long  time 
if  tiie  most  of  the  po£  are  cut  offl  Beds  of  aU  the  hardy 
annualfl  may  now  be  sown.  In  general,  however,  to  produce 
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a  fine,  regular  effect,  it  will  be  best  to  sow  tmder  {ooteotion 
at  first,  {md  in  lig^t  soil  over  rough  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
and  lift  with  balls,  and  plant  in  regular  patches.  Sowed  a 
second  lot  of  tender  annuals,  and  will  sow  in  a  wedc  or  ten 
days  Stocks,  Asters,  Nasturtiums,  &c.,  for  transplanting. 
When  mice  are  very  plentiful  it  is  well  to  sow  Sweet  Pea« 
and^  Lupines  on  turf,  and  transplant.  A  few  feet  can  be 
better  looked  after  than  a  whole  garden. 

In  sowing  tender  anntuds  now,  and  more  especially  small 
seeds,  as  Lobelias,  &c.,  we  like  to  drain  the  pots  well,  put 
some  rough  material  over  the  drainage,  then  finer,  then 
finest,  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  rim,  press 
equally  all  down,  and  then  water  well,  and  let  the  pots  stand 
for  a  day.    Then  sow  on  the  smooth  sui&oe,  cover  with  a 
sprinkling  chiefly  of  fine  sand,  press  eOightly,  put  the  pot 
where  there  will  be  heat,  cover  with  a  square  of  glass,  and 
shade  with  a  doth  or  a  piece  of  i  paper,  or  a  green  twig,  and 
the  seeds  will  mostly  be  up  before  watering  will  be  needed. 
Then,  of  course,  they  must  be  inured  to  ftill  light  by  degrees, 
and  the  water  given  should  be  carefully  applied  with  a  spout 
at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  sail  the  surface  with  water, 
or  the  pot  should  be  dipped  in  a  pail  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim.    No  plan  can  be  worse  than  watering  such  small  plants 
overhead  with  a  rose  or  syringe.    If  at^  thick  the  young 
seedlings  will  be  sure  to  fog-off  and  damp-off  at  the  bottom. 
Our  chief  work,  however,  out  of  doors,  has  been  preparing 
earth  and  turf  pits,  and  getting  out  lots  of  bedding  plants, 
A  quantity  of  variegated  Geraniums  potted  into  GO's  three 
weeks  ago,  and  encouraged  with  a  little  bottom  heat  in  a  leaf- 
bed,  have  made  good  balls,  and  have  some  of  them  been 
transferred  to  cutting-boxes,  the  balls  surrounded  with  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  and  others  of  them  to  an  earth  pit,  to  be 
covered  at  first  with  oldsashes,  and  then  with  laurel  branches, 
straw  hurdles,  or  what  is  most  comatable.  Part  of  the  Agera- 
tums  will  be  planted  out  under  old  sashes,  and  part  under 
calico,  frigi  dome,  and  other  covers  not  so  good;  Salvia 
Mgens  mostly  in  earth  pits  under  a  little  protection.    The 
difficulty  now  is,  to  find  places  for  the  quantity,  and  protect 
them  a  little  as  economically  as  possible.    As  a  sample  of 
the  numbers  we  may  instance  Ageratums  of  the  best  mei- 
icanum  tall  kinds,  the  plants  are  nice  and  stubby,  8  inches 
long,  and  in  boxes  2^  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  3  i  inches 
deep,  and  we  find  the  average  number  in  each  box  is  from  100 
to  110.    To  give  these  plants  a  chance  to  rise  with  good  balls 
at  planting  time,  we  ous^ht  not  to  plant  now  at  less  than 
8i  to  4  inches  apart,  and  if  the  distance  were  4  to  5  inches 
apart  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  fineness  of  the  plants 
about  the  18th  of  May.    Such  fibiy-rooted  plants  do  far  the 
best  when  planted  out,  and  will  not  need  a  tithe  of  the  look- 
ing after  they  would  demand  if  in  pots.    Sometimes  the 
Ageratum  when  standing  in  a  cool  house  all  the  winter, 
shows  some  sign  of  thrips,  and,  therefore,  before  planting 
out  the  boxes  were  turned  on  one  side,  and  then  the  other, 
and  well  syringed  with  sulphur  water,  and  then  after  three 
or  four  hours  wefl  syringed  with  clear  water.    Our  turf  pits 
rS^fP  ^t  7"^*^  vegetables  cleared  out,  the  ground 
slightly  forked  over,  a  layer  of  an  inch  or  so  of  rough  leaf 
mould  added,  and  an  inch  of  sandy  loam  and  burnt  rubbish 
thrown  over  that.    As  Calceolarias,  &c.,  are  turned  out  3  or 
4  mches  apart,  the  planter  stands  upon  a  board  and  works 
in  the  new  surfacing  about  the  roots,  firms  them  a  little 
in  the  rows,  which  will  be  half  filled,  waters  them,  and 
covers  up  with  the  drier  soil  on  the  surface.     Before  com- 
mencmg,  if  hurdles  are  not  used,  but  a  stretched  covering 
of  mats  calico,  frigi  dome,  bunting,  gauze,  netting,  &c.,  the 
material  is  fastened  to  a  pole  at  each  end— say  in  30  or 
60  feet  lengths.  Dahlia  stakes  are  laid  across  the  beds  to 
keep  the  covering  from  touchino^  the  plants,  the  two  ends 
are  then  stretched  tight  with  the  poles,  which  also  do  for 
rolhng  the  cloth  on,  and  then,  both  back  and  front,  along  the 
sides  of  the  cloth  strings  are  sewed  on  some  7  I'eet  apart, 
and  the  ends  ot  these  strings  being  looped  to  pins  in  the 
bank,  back  and  front,  the  cloth  is  held  as  tight  as  an  ex- 
panded umb»ella,  and  is  pretty  weU  as  good  for  throvvdng 
1  4.t  shower.    Frequently  we  begin  now  with  such 

cloths,  even  for  Calceolarias,  and  then,  perhaps,  in  three 
weeks  or  less,  remove  the  doth  for  something  more  tender, 
and  defend  at  night  with  wattled  hurdles.  Unless  Verbenaa 
are  very  strong,  they  do  not  do  much  in  such  earth  pits, 
except  when  covered  with  glaas  until  the  middle  of  April  is 


paet.  All  pots  now  emptied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gera* 
niums  mentioned  above,  are  washed  with  warm  water,  and 
as  soon  as  dry  are  filled  again,  to  go  through  a  simSar 
prooeas.  Most  Scatrlets  do  well  planted  out  in  a  temporazy 
bed  at  once,  only  when  grown  strong  and  then  transplanted 
they  are  apt  to  lose  a  few  leaves,  but  they  soon  recover. 
Most  of  the  variegated  kinds  if  planted  out  in  these  inter- 
mediate-beds are  the  better  for  having  had  a  small  pot  and  a 
ball  previously.  They  also  do  very  well  when  four  or  half  a 
dozen  have  been  established  in  a  small  pot,  and  then  with- 
out dividing  are  planted  out  in  the  temporary  bed.  The 
roots  do  not  ^  far  from  the  ball,  and  they  divide  nicely  at 
planting  time,  and  do  not  feel  the  change  like  those  turned 
out  singly  without  a  ball. — B.  F. 


COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Apbil  2. 

Owing  to  the  late  cold  weather,  the  sapplj  at  this  day's  market  was  net 
so  great  as  last  week— still  it  was  safiicient  for  the  demand.  Good  Pine 
Apples  are  somewhat  searoe ;  but  Strawberries  are  plentit'ul  and  good,  not- 
witustanding  the  gloomy  weather  which  we  ha?t  reoeatiy  experienotd* 
Peais  are  now  nearly  ov«r,  almost  the  only  good  ones  for  dessert  beinc 
Easter  Bearr^  and  Ne  plus  Meuris.  In  Oranges  there  Is  a  faUlng^vff  in. 
those  from  8u  llichaers ;  Valentias,  however,  are  very  good  and  luentifaL 
Importations  of  Salads,  Ac.,  from  abroad  are  kept  np.  Of  Greens  then  Is 
a  good  supply ;  and  tprlng  Cabbages  have  also  begun  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. Cut  flowers  chiefly  consist  of  Cauiellids,  Orchids,  PeUrgoninms* 
Heaths,  Koses,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  there  is  au  abundance  of  Wallflowers 
and  Violets. 

FEUIT. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Apples i  sieve    2  u  to  4  0 

Apricots  doz.    0  0  0  0 

KIgs doa.    0  0  0  0 

Filberts  A  Nuts  100  lbs:    0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  Hotbouse....  lb.  15  0  25  0 

Foreign 16  2  0 

Muscau 0  0  0  0 

Lemons 100   4  0  10  0 

Mulons each    0  0  0  0 


■.  d.     a.  d 


Nectarlnee  » 0 

Orangea 100  4 

Pe<u)he«  0 

Pears bush.  8 

dessert .^  sieve  6 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Pomegranates eacii  0 

Strawberries os.  1 

Waiuuu bosh.  14 


otoo 

0    10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
tf 


0 
12 
10 
12 
0 
2 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
0 


YBOBTABLS8. 


Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  Sroad bush. 

Kidney 100 

Beet,  Red Uox. 

Brooooli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts  (  sieve 

Cabbage dox. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrou bnnek 

CauUflower doa. 

Celery bundle 

Cucumbers each 

Endive   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herls bunch 

Uorseradisn  ...  ouudle 


s.  d.    s. 

8    0  to  14 
0    0      0 


2 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
4 
1 
1 


0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
6 
0 


1     8 

0    S 


0 
0 
1 


8 
8 
6 


8 
1 
2 
3 
1 
0 
0 
8 
2 
2 
2 

0 

0 
0 

4 


d 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
« 
6 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
U 
0 


Leeks bnneh 

Leitooe doi. 

Mushrooms  pottle 

Mustd.  *  Cress,  punnet 

Onions tushsl 

pickling quart 

Parsley K....ft  sieve 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas bush. 

Potatoes  sack 

Radishes  doa.  bnnohee 

Rhnbsrb bundle 

Savoys doc. 

8e».kale  basket 

Spinach jiieve 

Tomatoee 4  aieve 

Turnips bunch 


0 

1 
1 

0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 


d. 
410 

0 
0 
2 
0 
8 
0 
9 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
4 


t.  d 
0    0 


2 
2 
0 
7 
• 
S 
1 
0 
9 
0 
1 
8 
2 
4 
0 
0 


0 
0 
4 
0 
8 
8 
6 
0 
0 
9 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 


TEADE  CATALOGUE  EECEIVED. 

William  Paul,  Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross. — Spri/ng 
Caialogtis  of  New  Roses,  HoUyhocks,  P^argoniums,  DahUas,  Sfe, 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  da- 
partmental  ^vriters  of  the  "Journal  of  Horticulture^ 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  suhjected  to  uigustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  The  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  RorHcuX- 
ture,  4'Cm  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E,C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 

week. 

Black  Inssct  ok  Psach  Tkkb  Sooots  (7.  it.).— The  aphis  you  sent  it 
the  winter  state  of  the  commoa  Apiiis  Persicae.  The  fact  of  its  being 
able  to  withstand  so  great  a  degree  of  frost  is  new  but  not  remsrkable,  as 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  a  low  degree  of  temperature,  bat  wet  mad 
damp,  which  desUo/  insect  life.— W. 
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^1  ^SP"'"*  itOT  BLOoxuca  (X  S.  J.  X.).— It  aopMn  to  be  TksooniA 
Pjw»n»ttpala.  which  requiiet  to  run  freely,  and  to  be  pruned  rery  little,  If 
*»  •IL  I  oer  oonservaiory  in  too  werm,  pearhups,  for  thie  TaeeonU  is  mlmon 
OMoy,  «Bd  require*  abundaoee  of  air. 

ViMjt  Dmb«8bd  (A.  ir.).»We  diffBT  froio  you,  for  ve  think  ^m  Vine  has 
m*i  t  "J*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^*  hothooae."  It  hee  been  kept  too  hot,  and  too 
uttle  air  has  been  admitted.  The  bunches  that  would  hare  been  have  oou- 
aeonetitly  become  tendrils  and  shanked,  or  ulcerated,  the  roots  not  being 
snmcl«aUj  4ctiTe  to  supply  sap  for  the  rapid  upper  growths. 

IhiTiMe  Botanical  Srnoncsiis  (ivi^iitVsr).— Mr.  Broeas,  25,  Haft  Street, 
Bloomabury.  suppU«s  botanical  presses  (or  this  porpose.  Until  you  obtain 
ooe  put  the  spectmen^  between  sheets  of  blottiag-paperA  placing  a  stout 
even  board  upon  that,  and  a  weight. 

Wood  venus  Irom  E5(rALizR>nODS  (5.  IT.  G.).—lt  Is  nonsense  for  any 
one  to  ny  that  iron  expailera  omiae  canker  in  the  Apple  ana  Pear  tree  stems 
^l^ed  to  them.  If  the  branches  are  left  so  that  they  are  mofed  by  the 
wind,  then  they  may  be  injured  by  the  friction,  otherwise  we  consider 
iron  espaliers  far  preferable  to  wood  where  expense  is  no  objoot,  or 
where  wood  stakes  are  difficult  to  obtain.  We  have  not  foand  anything 
better  than  stout  oak  stakes,  4  Inches  square,  firmly  fixed  in  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  2  feet,  the  lowest  end  having  been  previously  charred  for  2  feet 
6  Inches  of  its  length.  Plaee  them  perpendicularly  4  feet  apart,  and  5  feet 
out  of  the  groond.  Along  these.^quarter-inch  galvanised  wire  is  strained 
tightly  and  boriaonUlly,  the  lowest  wire^at  1  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
the  others  9  inches  apart  above  it,  and  these  form  the  rods  to  which  the 
wanchee  are  trained.  The  wires  wUl  be  secured  in  their  proper  places  by 
small  staples  driven  into  the  oak  post«.  These  are  not  expensive,  and 
veiy  servioeabie  espalitsrs.  it  U  immaterial  whether  the  supports  are 
fixed  horisontally  or  perpendicularly,  but  we  prefer  the  former.  We  con- 
sider iron  far  preferable  to  wooden  espaliers.  They  last  longer,  and  do  not 
harbour  so  much  filth. 

Calcbolabias— Qebaniuics,  Ac.  (il^n««).— Calceolarias  now  nnt  into 
earth  pitM  will  require  to  be  covered  with  oiled  calico,  or  old  lights,  tu 
protect  them  from  heavy  rains  on  sunless  frosty  days ;  but  all  the  air,  light, 
and  sun  po^6lb1e  should  be  admitted  in  mild  weather.  When  severe  weather 
nocurs  (and  we  may  have  some  severe  frosts  yet),  in  addition  to  glased 
lights,  aome  mats  should  be  ttirown  over  them.  Geraniums  should,  by  all 
means,  have  the  prottction  of  glass  fur  a  month  yeu  We  fear  a  calico 
covering  would  not  answer  your  purpose.  It  is  now  thought  a  good  plan 
to  put  them  in  moss,  and  we  have  tried  the  plan  and  find  that  it  answers 
admirably.  We  plant  out  Geraniumst  Verbenas,  ftc,  with  Uhe  ball  entire ; 
and  we  advisu  you  not  to  follow  such  a  plan  an  diHrooting  when  planting 
out,  for  plants  feel  the  effecu  of  the  ebaoge  sufficiently  without  positively 
injuring  them  by  such  a  procMs. 

8xBDu.NO  Primula  (^1  FoW'ffMri  Suhieribcr), —Tht  pipe,  with  but  one 
exoeption,  have  become  entirely  white  by  lading*  From  the  appearance  of 
that  one,  and  the  defectivo  form  of  all,  we  think  tbe  variety  would  not  be 
of  any  marketable  value. 

Water  Mblovs  {A  Mountaineer). -^We  do  not  Uiink  you  will  do  roach 
with  such  a  monster  Water  Melon  in  a  twa>light  box.  Ton  m-iy  succeed 
1>7  giving  it  little  earth  to  grow  in,  and  curbing  the  roots,  if  you  kept 
your  plants  in  the  box,  and  shifted  them  singly,  until  you  had  each  of  them 
in  15-inch  pots,  and  then  took  them  to  the  vinery  you  speak  of,  and  trained 
them  some  18  inches  from  the  glass,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed. 
We  would  atop  the  Melons,  allow  them  only  one  shoot  to  a  plant,  train  that 
shoot  on  the  vinery  fur  4  or  5  feet  at  least  m  length,  pick  out  all  the  buds 
from  the  axils  uf  the  leaves  for  3  or  4  feet,  nip  out  the  point  of  the  shoot, 
nay  at  5  feet,  which  will  leave  several  side  shoots  to  come  from  the  part 
not  disbudded,  and  then  take  one  or  two  fruits  irom  a  plant.  A  Melon  as 
big  as  our  two  fists  is  as  large  as  we  wish  them  to  go  to  uble.  150  lbs.  is 
certainly  a  monster.  You  may  invite  the  village  to  a  feaat.  The  Feverfew 
will  do  very  well. 

JRiBBOM-BORDKR  {J.  £!'.).— Selecting  fh>m  your  list  and  beginning  at  the 
back,  we  would  have  Ageratuiii  tail,  Trentham  Rose  Oeranium,  Perllla, 
Calceolaria  aurea,  Tom  Thumb  Ueraninm,  Variegated  Mtait,  Yellow  Pansy, 
Lobelia  hpeciosa,  Cerastiuro.  The  white  Aljssum  sown  would  be  too  coarse. 

Iroicfaamed  GBKENHOL'Bsa  (P.  ^tinfer).— There  is  no  objection  to  cast- 
iron  houses  or  wrougbt-iron  houses,  if  they  are  kept  well  painted,  and 
there  are  sufficient  rebates  for  the  glass  to  permit  of  easy  glaxing,  so  that 
the  glass  Hhull  not  be  broken  by  contraction  in  cold  weather,  &e.  The 
chief  objection  is  their  greater  coldness  in  winter  and  warmth  in  summer, 
where  much  iron  of  bulk  is  used ;  but  when  the  sash-bars  are  small,  and 
well  painted,  the  difference  between  them  and  wooden  houses  is  not  great. 

Plants  vor  Glass  Case  {An  Old  Subscriber). -^Yovl  do  not  tell  uh  where 
you  place  your  case.  For  this  season  you  might  have  Primuhia,  Violets, 
and  a  hanginu-busket  of  the  Tradescantia  xebriua,  or  some  of  tne  smaller 
and  rarer  aipines ;  but  we  would  know  better  if  you  repeat  the  question, 
nnd  tell  us  where  the  case  is  to  be  placed.  A  little  miniature  rucKwork, 
with  a  few  small  aipino  plants,  such  as  the  nearest  nurseryman,  if  tasteful 
in  these  matters,  could  furnish,  would  be  interesting.  Wo  have  a  glass 
case  just  now  looking;  very  bright,  having  the  soil  clothed  with  Lycopodium 
denticulatum,  with  suaiu  uf  the  upright-gruwing  Ferns,  such  usNephrolepiii 
peetinat%,  Cy peruses,  and  Byacinths. 

Ajits  in  HoTHOU^E  {A  Constant  Subsi:riber). — Guano  In  powder,  sprinkled 
about  the  pots  of  Strawberries,  aud  over  the  haunts  of  the  au  t>,  will  be 
effectual.  Water  with  ihe  ammonincal  liquer  irom  the  gaa  worlts, 
applying;  it  hh  we  have  directed  the  guano  lu  bo  applied.  Kepeat  the 
application  uutil  the  unts  are  extirpated. 

Crrt8%ntrkmcm  Cctti.nos  and  Plants  (Agnes\  —  The  bulk  of  our 
ChrysatthemuiiiS  are  luauaged  lh»«» : — After  fiowenng  they  aro  turned  out 
of  door>  mto  a  sh.ltertd  jdico,  not  cut  down,  tnd  in  ejvtro  weither  a  few 
boughs  are  aiuck  in  amongst  them.  In  the  bejii^ninjf  of  April  the  pKnts 
will  huvH  Uirown  up  suckers,  all  the  better  for  the  dead  lops  being  still  on 
them.  Thfte  cuitinK-^  are  taken  oil  and  put  under  a  hund-iight  m  the  open 
ground,  and  when  they  are  rooit'd  a  few  <ire  taken  up  and  potted,  and  the 
reminder  are  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  about  18  inches  or  more 
apart.  These  are  stotiped  once  m  July,  and  taken  up  and  putted  in  Sep- 
tember, and  become  nice  bofthy  plant-s.  All  our  plants  stand  in  the  moAt 
expose*  situation,  to  prevent  anythmg  like  drawing,  the  pota  only  being 
shaded  either  ^y  being  placed  inside  another,  or  plunged  in  mo^s.  Most 
likely,  however,  you  will  see  some  notes  on  their  culture  by  some  of  our 
departmental  writers. 


Prokim^  avo  PtAHTitia  Cmcmom  a»  I«»b  Txwa  {A  atAMnUr)^Ji 
the  Irish  Tews  are  large  fine  planta,  and  open  $nd  apcead  at  t«p,  it  would 
be  better  to  put  a  strong  wire  ronnd  them  in  two  or  three  places  than  ctit 
them  too  severely.  SomeUtUe  entting  away  might  be  done  at  the  same  ttmt  $ 
but  naleee  plantf  bate  been  begun  to  be  pruned  when  young,  and  kept 
pruned,  they  are  very  apt  to  get  open  and  loose  at  top,  and  cannot  well  then 
be  cut  Into  shape.  The  Tew  thrives  best  on  a  dry  atony  soil,  and  tran^ 
plants  well,  only  treee  that  have  been  self-eown  in  a  wood  or  waste,  and 
grown  sooie  years,  ean  eeldom  be  moved  with  adtantage.  If  you  waafc 
them  as  a  screen,  prune  very  little,  until  they  acoomplish  the  object  wanted. 
After  this  they  may  be  cat  at  will. 

8oLOMOM*B  SxAL  FoRCwo  (Jf.  <?.).— We  confossuot  being  aoquahited  with 
the  foiohig  capabilities  of  the  different  «pecie8  of  this  plant,  as  mentioned 
in  "The  CoUsge  Gardener'a  Dictionary,**  our  own  forcing  that  way  having 
been  all  directed  to  that  of  the  LUy  of  the  Valley,  a  plant  immenwlr 
superior  to  any  of  the  species  of  Solomon's  Seal  we  have  met  with ;  and  It 
only  forces  well  by  being  grown  well  the  preceding  season.  It,  however, 
thrives  weU  on  most  sandy  boIIb,  and  we  have  seen  it  teken  op  ffona  au^  a 
place  in  tnrf-llke  lumps,  and  prodnee  fiowera  abundanUy ;  while  In  other 
places  it  oinnot  be  made  to  do  so  by  careful  artificial  means.  Solomon'i 
Seal  Is  no  doubt  caprictons  In  like  manner. 

DiBTROTure  Lavrrlb  (B.  aeddi8).'-Vf9  should  think  a  strong  drestlBg 
of  gas  lime  would  kill  the  roota  of  Laurels,  aa  well  as  rockaalt .  If  not 
strong  it  will  ultimately  add  to  their  vigour.  Unless  this  can  be  procured 
near  at  hand,  why  try  either  mode  in  prefhrenoe  to  grubbing  them  np  I 
This,  after  alL  we  think  would  be  the  cheapest  pUn ;  end  we  should  Uke 
batter  to  hear  of  our  Irish  brethren  getUuK  good  wages  for  such  work  thaa 
hear  of  their  gohxg  to  be  shot  at  in  Jonathan's  quarrels.  Laurela  muet 
indeed  be  an  eyesore  when  there  is  such  anxiety  for  their  destruction. 
Most  people  would  rather  cut  and  prunet  When  faggotied  they  maks 
capital  firewood,  when  old  and  dried. 

GBOMrrRiCAL  OARDBir  (Xittoa),— CutUngs  of  Gazania  may  he  made  to 
bloom  in  autumn.  Seeds  of  LobeUa  sown  now  (see  •»  Doings  of  the  Last 
*eek  "  I,  and  pricked-off  and  hardened-off,  will  bloom  from  the  end  of  June. 
Your  Lapagerla  is  most  Ukely  deficient  as  to  drainage ;  it  must  have  moisture, 
but  not  stagnant.  The  arrangement  of  colours  in  the  garden  will  look  well. 
The  seeds  sown  now  in  a  slight  hotbed,  though  planted  out  in  patobee, 
will  not  aU  be  In  full  bloom  in  June.  If  sown  In  the  »tttumn  aU  wtcept  ths 
Nasturtiums  would  have  been  so.  The  Nemophila  and  Clarkia  wlU  be  Uie 
best ;  and  Silene  pendnla,  white  and  pink,  would  be  fuller  than  SaponarlA 
calabrica.  This  latter,  sown  in  the  end  of  April  or  the  begizming  of  May, 
would  keep  on  for  the  year.  Yellow  Heartsease,  or  Kryslmttm,  or  Esch- 
acholtaia,  would  be  better  yeUows  In  June  than  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtium. 
Then  for  August  and  onward  you  may  have  the  »»PO""fi^P**^' iJ* 
treated  as  above,  blue  Lobelia,  orange  Gaaanta,  scarlet  Verbena,  Pnip^e 
King  Verbena  or  Verbena  pulcheiU;  and  the  Nasturuums  wiU  be  at  their 
best  from  July  to  froet. 

Dkbprmiko  Earth  of  Vi»«-BORnRR  (IT.  8.).—lc  the  case  of  Vines  not 
doing  well  we  should  not  think  of  placing  a  twenty-Inch  new  border  on  the 
top  of  the  old  one  and  expect  them  to  do  better.  The  ceaaing  to  crop  thy 
border  with  flowers  is  all  right.  If  that  were  done,  and  part  of  the  oW 
surface  soil  removed,  and  a  tew  inches  of  fresh  added,  the  roots  might  be 
coaxed  to  the  surface,  and  an  inch  or  so  added  every  year.  If  we  thought 
of  30  inches  of  a  new  border  we  would  have  lifted  the  Vmes,  drained  if 
necessary,  Uken  away  as  much  of  the  old  border  as  would  have  given  a  good 
loose  bottom,  and  then  replanted  the  Vines  in  the  new  material.  If  the  stems 
of  the  Vines  are  covered  this  20  inches  deeper  roots  mav  be  emitted  from 
them,  but  this  U  not  a  plan  to  be  adviied.  The  work  being  done,  y  draUu 
age  is  all  right  we  would  plant  fre*h  Vines  in  the  new  border,  and  let  the 
old  ones  remain  aa  they  are  Just  now,  cutUng  them  ont  as  the  joung  ones 
take  their  place.  The  fiat  roof  wUl  4o  tolerably  for  Grapes  to  ripen  in  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  but  not  at  aU  well  for  eariy  Grapes  or  Grapes  to  haag 
through  the  winter.  Your  Hydrangea  will  do  best  in  a  box  in  a  Mumy 
place  and  the  stirface  soil  enriched. 

Rose  Trkr   (/.  C.).— We  believe  the  mass  to  have  been  a  neetfta  of 
spiders*  eggs;  but  It  was  entirely  smashed  by  the  post  office  punch. 

Ribbok-borobr  I  a  Totmff  Usyinner).— Which  of  the  following  arrange- 
menu  would  be  best?  I  should  Uke  seven  rows  if  they  would  not  be  too 
thick.  Na  l.-Christlne  Geranium  (top  row),  PerUla,  Flower  of  the  Day 
Geranium,  Scarlet  Tom  Thumb  Geranium,  yellow  Calceolaria,  blue  LobeUa, 
Cerastium  (bottom  row).  No.  2.-0ld  Searlet  Geraniums,  Flower  of  the 
Day  ditto,  PerUla,  yeUow  Calceolaria,  Christtoe  Geranium,  LobeUa,  C«nj- 
tinm.  No.  8.— PeriUa.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Flower  of  the  Day  ditto, 
ChristUie  ditto,  CalceoUria.  LobeUa,  Cerastium.  »....».-* 

[We  like  No.  2  best :  the  Perilla  and  Amaranthus  wiU  shade  each  othtt 
nicely  if  mixed.  We  do  not  know  the  best  edging  to  Christine.  We 
have  seen  Alma  with  the  fiowera  off  look  charming,  aud  so  have  we  aeea 
Verbena  Purple  King  very  teliing,  but  we  should  not  like  to  decide  which 
was  best.] 

Names  op  Plahts  (C.  F.).-The  specimen  Is  too  much  shriveUed  for  na 
to  be  certiin,  but  we  think  it  is  Arthropodlum  cirrhatum,  a  New  Zealand 
plant.  There  is  a  drawing  of  this  species  in  the  9th  volume  of  the 
'*  Botanical  Begister.*' 


POULTEY.  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRONICLE. 


POULTRY    SHOWS. 

April  7th.  Accringtok.  Sec,  Mr.  J.  Dugdale,  Dutton  Street.  Entries 
close  March  31st. 

Mat  26th  and  27th.  WooBBRinoR.  Sees.,  Messrs.  DaUenger  and  Whia- 
Btock,  Market  PUoe. 

JuBRlst.  Bevbblet.  jSecs,  Mr.  H.Adams  and  Mr.  J.  Kemp,  jun.  En- 
tries close  May  21.st. 

JowK  18th  to  17th,  1861  Bath  awo  West  of  EsoLAwn,  at  Bristol. 
Steward,  8.  Pitman,  Esq.,  Bishops  HaU  Manor,  Taunion.  Entries  oloie 
May  9th. 

JifLT  14th  and  15th.  Eastbrh  Comrnxs.  Sec$.,  Measra.  Bansoa  and 
Simpion,  Stovnnarket.    Entries  close  July  1st. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  CEOSS-GRAINED 
COEEESPONBENT. 

1  BXAJ)  your  paper  last  week;  bat  in  your  article  on 
Tximming  Game  Fowls,  althongli  I  agree  with  it  all«  I 
could  only  say  when  I  got  to  the  lait  lines,  which,  like  ayoung 
lady's  "P.S.,"  contained  the  gist  of  the  whole,  "What! 
all  this  sack  to  one  half-pennyworth  of  bread  P*' 

I  haye  been  breeding  Hiunburghs,  and  had  a  bird  so 
beantifblly  pencilled,  that  I  determined  to  orerlook  a  single 
comb.  None  of  her  chickens  are  as  weU  pencilled  as  herself 
nearly  all  are  single-combed.  Ask  your  last  we^s  corre- 
spondent why  I  may  not  dub  them  as  well  as  Game.  I  can 
answer  for  their  pugnacity.  My  best  bird  was  killed  by  his 
ton  about  a  fortxught  ago.  Can  any  of  your  readers  teU  me 
why  &ults  are  transmitted  more  certainly  than  merits? 
Can  th^  teU  me  why  prize  birds  cannot  be  bred,  both  cocks 
and  hens,  from  the  same  parents  ?  We  do  not  sufficiently 
communicate  our  experiences.  The  bee-keepers  put  us  to 
shame.  I  do  not  like  bees  or  I  would  keep  them.  All  my 
hens  have  laid  badly,  and  I  have  no  sitters.  I  can  hatch 
them  artificially,  but  cannot  rear  them.  Can  any  one  tell 
me  anything  about  it,  or  give  me  any  hints  on  the  subject 
Ukelv  to  be  useful  ? 

I  have  found  more  pleasure  and  less  loss  in  poultry  than 
in  any  other  pursuit,  but  I  have  not  only  not  made  it  pro- 
fitable, but  it  IS  not  self-supporting.  My  greatest  «aids£Eiction 
is,  I  eat  really  new-laid  eggs  and  wholesome-fed  fowls. 
Other  people  make  profit,  why  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  do 
so?  There  seems  to  be  a  law  that  as  soon  as  a  man  has  an 
independent  property  every  pursuit  shall  immediately  be- 
oosne  profitless.  I  do  not  mean  legitimate  trade  or  com- 
merce, but  hobbies.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  have  my  writings 
criticised,  but  I  am  tired  of  reading  smooth  articles.  It  is 
one  of  ^e  charms  of  the  "  Spectator"  that  papers  of  all  kinds 
were  admitted,  and  I  have  derived  more  real  pleasure  from 
tome  of  the  grumbling  articles  in  that  periodical  than  from 
others  of  great  pretensions.  6Kve  me  space,  if  you  please, 
and  some  reader  may  derive  satisfaction  from  the  teuit  that 
he  is  not  alone  in  his  ideas. 


EOYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Society's  show-yards  on  the  81st 
ultimo.  We  can  only  record  the  jprizes  awarded  to  the 
poultay,  of  which  150  pens  were  exhibited. 

I>OBxnro«.->Flrit,  Ool.  Leslie,  M.P.,  Olaseloagli.  Saooad,  O.  Lanctrj 
Mftlahide.    Chickens,— ?lnl  and  Second,  Col.  Lttlie. 

fltriAsnyL—Firtt.  B.  W.  Dojie,  Dondrura.  Second,  C.  E.  U*Cllntock, 
BandaUtowa.    CAtrJcMM.-- First,  R.  W.  Dojte.    Second,  C.  H.  Peacock, 

Coami-CHiiiA.— First,  F.  W.  Zurhorst,  Donnybreok.  Second,  R.  W. 
Dojle.    Chiektns.'-VinU  R*  W.  Doyle. 

GAitt.— First,  0.  Langtry,  Malahlde.    Second,  a  H.  Peacock,  Dalkey. 

Haxbdbobs  (Spangled;.— First  and  Second,  Mrs.  Kemmis,  Marybonragb. 
Cktekens.—vmt,  Mrs.  T.  Kemmis,  Portarlington.  Second,  Mrs.  Kemmis, 
Maryborough. 

Aky  otbxe  Vabiwt.— First,  R.  P.  Willlsms,  HoIIybrook ;  Mrs.  Kem- 
mis; aad  F.  W.  Znihorst.  Second,  J.  Lafarelle,  B.  w.  Boyle,  and  B.  P. 
WUliams. 

TvsxxTB.— First,  Capt.  Cole,  Hamilton.  Second,  Mrs.  Murphy,  Streams- 
town.    PouZff.—First,  R.  W.  Boyle.    Second,  J.  Tolte,  Mnllingar. 

Oxiax.~Fir8t  and  Second,  R.  W.  Boyle. 


India  ?  or  what  variety  it  is  of  which  we  read  that  tiie  nativM 
of  that  countiy  train  them  for  high  fliers  ?  By  so  doing  tiiej 
will  confer  a  favour  on — B,  P.  Bbemt. 


NEW  VAEIETIES  OF  PIGEONS. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  yonr  correspondents  who  have 
kindly  answered  my  inquiries  about  some  varieties  of 
Pigeons,  and  from  their  replies  I  recognise  the  Bruns- 
wicks  as  a  Blue  variety  of  the  Priest  Pigeon,  so  common 
in  Germany ;  the  Icelanders  are  evidently  the  German  Ice 
Pigeons ;  and  the  Satinettes  are  a  spangled-shouldered  va- 
rie^ofTurbits. 

while  thanking  those  who  have  given  me  the  explana- 
tions respecting  these  birds,  may  I  ask  for  an  account 
of  the  Neapolitan  ?  I  rather  fancy  they  are  a  variety  of 
the  rare  breed  called  Laughers,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 

000. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  troublesome  if  I  again  ask, 
Can  any  reader  of  Thx  Joxtbnal  of  Hobticxtltubs  give  any 
nfbrmation  respecting  the  Lowtans  or  Qroond  Tumblers  of 


EECOLLECTIONS  op  an  old  FANCIEE.— No.  2. 
hitmble  friends  and  small  pets. 

There  seems  to  be  a  brief  period  in  the  life  of  us  all  when 
pride  of  position  is  unknown.  What  man  is  there  but  re- 
members, when  he  was  just  emerging  from  childhood  to 
boyhood,  not  as  yet  the  smart  youth  wholly  taken  up  with 
his  appearance,  not  grown  to  the  aristocra^c  age  for  carry- 
ing a  gun,  and  talking  of  "our  fellows,"  th^  he  had  a 
strong  friendship  for  some  humble  me<dianic,  some  ingenious 
artisan,  or  small  tradesman  P  How  he  half  sighed  that  he 
could  not  renounce  his  place  in  society,  and  be  bound  ap* 
pi^ntice  to  that  dear  old  tinker,  in  whose  shop— « little  bade 
place  it  was — ^he  sat  and  watched  the  soldering  of  old  ketUee* 
or  looked  on  admiringly  at  the  rounding  of  a  sheet  of  tin 
into  a  pot-lid ;  how  the  very  smell  of  the  old  shop  was  plea- 
sant to  him,  and  how  much  he  really  learnt  of  life's  expe- 
riences, picking  up  many  a  bit  of  knowledge  to  come  into 
use  some  day — ^perhaps  in  the  colonies  when  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources. 

Or,  perhaps,  it  was  not  the  brazier,  but  the  carpenter,  a 
little  wizened-faced  old  man,  childless,  and  therefore  fond 
of  children,  who  was  the  friend,  the  chum.  WeU  do  such 
humble  friends  know  how  short  and  uncertain  is  the  tenure 
of  their  friendship.  "Ah!  Uaster  Harry,  you'll  be  a  fine 
gentleman  soon,  and  you  '11  be  above  I  and  my  old  shop." 
"  No,  John,  never."  "  Yes,  but  you  will,  though ;  I  knows 
the  time  will  come,  and  you  '11  not  make  friends  of  the  likes 
as  me." 

Now,  at  this  no-pride  age,  my  great  crony  was  old  Will 
Bead,  the  shoemaker.  I  l^lieve  I  could  mend  shoes  now, 
for  I  watched  Will  so  often  cobbling. 

Win  was  fSamed  for  possessing  the  best  singling  birds,  and 
the  fattest  of  fat  dogs.  "  What  makes  your  dog  so  ^  P^ 
asked  everybody.  "  Well,  master,  I  fry  the  <&d  bits  of 
leather,  akd  he  Uves  on  them.  There's  nothing  like  leaUier," 
was  the  stereotyped  answer,  and  this  was  all  the  information 
he  ever  vouchsafed  on  the  subject. 

Now,  one  day  I  became  possessed  of  a  young  skylark ;  a 
fenman,  a  grateful  patient  of  my  father's,  brought  it  as  a 

S resent  to  me  (larks  abound  and  superabound  in  the  flat 
istricts),  and  I  nearly  broke  its  beak  in  trying  to  feed  it; 
so,  in  despair,  I  took  it  to  old  WilL  "  This  is  a  sulky  bird. 
Will,  and  wo'n't  feed."  "Leave  him  with  me.  Master 
Harry,  and  I'll  make  him  feed,  and  take  the  sulks  out  oi 
him.    You  come  and  see  him  to-morrow  morning." 

To-morrow  came,  and  I  hastened  to  see  my  bird,  and 
found  him  sitting  on  a  perch  in  a  blackbird's  cage  looking 
very  lively,  the  cage  on  a  chair  close  by  old  Will.  "  Now, 
Bob,  show  the  young  gentleman  how  nicely  you  can  eat;" 
and  presenting  some  food  to  him  on  a  long  spoon-shaped 
stick,  to  my  surprise  Bob  ate  it  with  greediness.  Here  was 
a  lesson  to  show  that  even  a  bird  does  not  like  to  be  violently 
forced  to  eat. 

My  next  pet  was  a  goldfinch  (a  red-cap  Will  called  it), 
whose  leg  the  cat  nearly  pulled  off,  and  which  Will  and  I 
mended  with  split  straws  for  splints,  and  cotton  for  bandages, 
to  our  great  satisfaction,  but  not  to  goldy's,  for  he  at  onee 
unpicked  the  cotton,  took  off  the  splints,  then  nibbled  off 
his  leg,  and  hopped  about  on  the  other,  carrying  about  his 
late  limb  in  his  bill  with  a  triumphant  air. 

Next,  with  five  shillings — oh !  how  rich  I  felt  myself  to 
be — I  went  into  the  canary  trade.  There  was  a  Imowing 
old  lady,  five  miles  distant,  who  was  famous  for  green 
canaries,  and  old  Will  and  I  thought  that  a  cock  bird  of  her 
strain  would  be  the  very  thing.  So,  at  five  o'clock  one 
summer's  momiug,  I  mounted  my  pony  and  went  off, 
bringing  back,  in  a  paper  bag,  a  fine  young  cock,  as  I  was 
assured  it  was.  Having  produced  my  purchase  to  friend 
Will,  he  whistled  shrilly  and  said,  "  Master  Harry,  you  are 
the  young  bird,  this  is  the  old  one,  for  the  old  lady  has 
cheated  you !"  Back  I  went  frill  speed,  "  nursing  my  wrath 
to  keep  it  warm ;"  but  the  wary  dame  beat  me  again,  for, 
at  the  first  word  from  me,  she  broke  into  sobs,  and  "Oh! 
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m^  ^^ox  old  cock,  to  think  that  I  should  have  sold  you  by 
mistake !  Oh !  dear,  deaiy  me."  I  returned  with  a  jonn^ 
bird  this  time.  "Two  young  'uns,"  Will  said.  Poor  old 
Will — soon  after  this  he  took  to  his  bed  and  died.  He  did 
not  live  till  the  time  when  he  prophesied  "  I  should  be  too 
high  for  him,"  My  good  ^Either  doctored  him  for  love»  and 
I  went  to  see  him  daily  from  the  same  motire;  but  lore 
could  not  saye  him — he  soon  drooped,  and  disappeared. 
And  the  &t  dog  grew  thin,  and  wlulned,  and  died ;  so  that 
the  legend  about  &.e  leather  diet  was  devoutly  beHeved  in. 

Another  acquaintance — I  never  admitted  him  to  Mend- 
ship— was  asthmatical  Tom  Stacey,  thef  birdcatoher.  I  did 
not  much  believe  in  his  asthma»  but  thoroughly  believed  in 
his  bad  temper.  As  to  the  former,  when  my  &ther  said, 
"Well,  Tom,  how's  your  asthma?"  "Lor,  sir,  very  bad, 
sir,"  wheezed  out  Tom,  in  the  lowest  and  huskiest  of  voices. 
"  By  the  way,  Tom,"  added  the  doctor,  "  can  I  have  a  nice 
canary  for  a  crown,  fit  for  a  lady  ?"  "  Oh!  yes  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  in  a  much  louder  and  clearer  voice.  "  Good  morning, 
Tom.  Glad  to  hear  you  speak  so  well;  not  much  asthma 
now,"  said  the  wily  doctor. 

Tom  and  I  went  out  together  bird-catching;  took  our 
cages  for  the  decoys,  our  snap-trap  cages  on  either  side  of 
tham,  our  clap-nets,  and,  where  the  thistles  grew  abund- 
antly, and  were  in  bloom,  we  caught  many  a  poor  goldfinch. 
But  I  did  not  like  Tom ;  he  was  rough  with  his  birds,  and 
had  no  love  for  them — ^he  never  kept  a  pet,  as  old  Will  did. 

A  few  concluding  words  about  "Humble  Friends."  If  a 
£[i^er  reads  this,  let  him  be  assured  that  I,  a  £»ther  and  a 
clergyman,  let  my  boys  do  as  I  did.  I  am  sure  no  harm 
comes  of  humble  iriends  if  they  be  grown  men  and  women, 
eapedaUy  if  they  are  old.  It  is  the  poor  boy  that  teaches, 
and  loves  to  teach*  blackguardism ;  the  low  company  that 
injures  is  by  companioni&p  of  many  of  the  vi:dgar  of  a 
similar  age  to  a  boy. 

Also  let  not  Miss  Augusta  Canariensis,  that  tall  maiden 
lady — ^Augustas  are  always  of  lofty  stature — sneer  at  this 
paper  as  childish — every  look  back  upon  childhood  makes 
one  feel  a  child. 

Further,  and  lastly,  I  give  my  word  that  the  boy  whose 
mind  is  taken  up  with  lus  pets,  has  not  time,  if  he  is  also 
well  worked  at  school,  to  get  into  eviL  Bar  the  mentsd  and 
moanX  door  with  wholesome  employment  and  recreation, 
then  the  devil  cannot  well  get  in. — Wiltshire  Bectob. 


INDUCING  BEES  TO  WOEK  IN  SUPEES. 

Please  tell  me  how  to  induce  bees  to  work  in  a  bell-glass 
on  the  top  of  a  common  straw  hive. 

Last  April  I  put  some  glasses  on  the  top  of  some  common 
hives,  covered  we  glasses  with  flannel  caps,  then  put  a  small 
hive  over  them,  llie  old  hives  were  well  stocked  with  bees. 
The  hole  at  top  was  about  li  inch  diameter.  Now  and  then 
a  bee  went  into  the  glass,  but  nothing  more.  The  whole  of 
them  swarmed  in  May  as  usual. — J.  B. 

[We  believe  that  much  depends  upon  a  happy  knack  of 
hitting  the  right  time  at  which  to  give  bees  access  to  a 
super.  If  the  communication  be  opened  too  soon — i.e.,  long 
'before  the  stock-hive  becomes  inconveniently  warm  and 
crowded — scarcely  a  bee  will  enter,  and  they  often  seem 
ultimately  to  regard  the  empty  apartment  as  one  witiL  which 
they  have  nothmg  whatever  to  do.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
g:iving  additional  room  be  too  long  delayed — i.e.,  until  royal 
c^ls  are  f(Hrmed  and  tenanted — it  is  frequently  impossible 
even  to  delay  the  issue  of  a  swarm.  When  the  right  moment 
IB  happily  selected  the  bees  frequently  take  possession  with 
a  rush,  and  if  swarming  can  be  delayed  or  prevented,  do  not 
again  quit  until  ezpelleid  by  the  apiarian.  Nothing  attracts 
them  so  readily  into  a  super  as  finding  it  ready  fUmished 
with  as  much  dear  worker-comb  as  the  bee-keeper  can 
Appropriate  to  the  purpose.  Failing,  or  in  conjunction  with, 
^iiis,  it  is  well  to  smear  the  inside  wit^  a  little  liquid  honey.] 


strong  stocks  in  common  straw  hives.  Ill  April  I  cut  a  h<^ 
in  the  top  and  put  a  six-inch  glass  on  each  hive;  At  the 
beginning  of  May  one  stock  commenoed  w^rk  in  the  glais, 
but  before  they  filled  it  they  swarmed,  but  kept  on  witk  the 
glass.  When  it  was  fall  I  took  it  off  and  put  on  another 
the  same  size.  This  they  filled  in  sixteen  days,  then  I  put 
on  a  third  which  was  filled  in  eighteen  days,  so  that  I  had 
from  this  one  stock  one  swarm  on  the  27th  of  May  and  three 
glasses  of  honey  (about  13  Ibe^*  A&d  to-day  (25th  March), 
the  old  stock  weighs  22  lbs.  The  other  stock  did  not  wodi 
in  their  glass,  but  threw  three  swarms,  the  first  on  the  27th 
of  May,  the  second  on  the  7th,  and  the  third  on  the  9th  of 
June. 

The  two  swarms  that  issued  on  the  27th  of  May  came  out 
both  at  the  same  time  and  settled  together,  so  I  put  them 
into  a  large  tub  just  to  see  how  much  they  would  get  in  a 
season  if  they  had  room.  Well,  to  work  they  went  qoite 
peaceably,  worked  weU  fbr  eight  weeks,  and  then  lefc  off. 
There  was  only  a  bee  to  be  seen  now  and  tiien  outside  tlie 
tub.  I  waited  a  fortnight  and  then  took  them.  Th^  had 
collected  38  U>8.  of  honey  and  comb.  There  was  comb 
2  inches  thick  and  18  inches  long,  brood  of  aU  ages,  and  a 
young  queen  nearly  frdl  grown,  but  the  tub  was  not  half 
fuU.— R.  N. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  OXFOEDSHIEE. 

One  of  your  oorrespondents  wants  to  know  how  to  manage 
his  bees  so  as  to  have  as  fS9w  swarms  as  possible?  Last 
spring  I  wanted  the  same  advice  myself  as  I  had  then  two 


FOUL  BEOOD,   JlND   WHAT   HAS   BEEN 
WEITTEN  ABOUT  IT. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  divers  esteemed  corre- 
spondents, I  have  much  pleasure  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
^ven  in  page  118  of  the  last  Volume  of  The  Joxtbnai.  of 
HoRTicuLTTjBE,  and  taking  a  brief  review  of  what  has  been 
written  by  such  English  and  foreign  authors  aa  I  am 
acquainted  with  on  the  subject  of  foul  brood. 

In  thus  fulfilling  the  promise  above  referred  to,  I  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  entirely  deprecate  a^y  revival  of 
the  discussion  which  has  been  recently  concluded.  My 
intention  is  fairly  to  quote  all  the  authorities  on  the  sutjeot 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  if  omissions  be  dis- 
covered, I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  one  who  will  kindly  supply 
what  is  wanting. 

That  eminently  practical  Scotch  apiarian  Boxmer,  who 
wrote  in  1795,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  British  bee- 
keeper to  notice  this  disease.  He  says,  page  128-—"  Some- 
times in  spring  I  have  found,  in  particular  cells  in  hivee,  a 
considerable  number  of  young  that,  from  some  oanse  or 
other,  had  decayed  and  never  come  to  perfection.  I  hare 
sometimes  observed  the  number  of  bees  so  great  that  in 
one  comb,  containing  perhaps  six  hundred  young  bees»  the 
one-half  would  have  been  in  this  state  in  the  cells.  The 
effluvia  proceeding  from  these  abortive  productions  gave  the 
hive  a  savour  by  no  means  agreeable  to  me,  and  whi(^  must, 
doubtless,  have  been  very  disgusting  to  the  bees.  I  have 
often  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena, but  am  as  yet  unable  to  satisfy  myself,  tmless, 
perhaps,  it  be  owing  to  extreme  cold.  But  againat  this 
supposition  the  obj^stion  naturally  arises,  that  some  eggs 
in  the  same  hive,  and  in  the  same  degree  of  cold,  produce 
bees  which  arrive  at  full  maturity ;  and,  therefore,  in  reply, 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  some  eggs  are  naturally 
more  able  to  bear  cold  than  others ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  most 
commonly  in  hives  that  are  but  thinly  inhabited  that  such 
misfortunes  take  place." 

Huish  writes  in  1816  as  follows  :—*' The  abortive  brood, 
although  it  cannot  be  classed  as  an  epidemical  disorder,  is 
still  of  very  izgurious  consequences  to  the  bees.  It  aanses 
from  the  two  following  causes : — ^First,  when  the  bees  have 
given  the  larvsB  vicious  food ;  and  secondly,  when  the  worm 
is  placed  in  its  cell  with  its  taJl  towards  the  orifice.  In 
this  state  the  young  bees,  incapable  of  extricating^  them- 
selves from  their  prison,  die  and  putrefy.'*  This  whimsical 
idea  of  the  young  bees  having  "  their  heads  where  their 
tails  should  be,"  appears  to  be  adopted  from  the  Abb^  deDa 
Bocca,  who,  as  we  are  informed  in  a  footnote,  "  speaks  of 
an  epidemical  disease  which,  from  1777  to  1780,  attacked  all 
the  hives  in  the  island  of  Syros  in  the  Archipelago,  and  was 
very  nearly  q*"iihnating  eJl  tiie  bees.  He  attributes  it 
entirely  to  infested  combs,  or  to  the  brood  being  placed  in 
the  cclia  in  an  inverted  manner." 
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EVBEGBBBN8  AND  VILLA  FRONT  GAEDENS. 

AM  glad  to  see  tliat 
Mr.  Dawson,  at 
page  249,  lias 
taken  up  the 
subject  of  ever- 
greens as  the 
most  suitable 
ornaments  for 
yilla  gardens ; 
and  I  can  fdlj 
^(.  endorse  eyeiything  he  has  adranced 
^^^>^  in  favour  of  these  cheerful  and  com- 
^^^/ '  fortable-looldng  appendages  to  an  Eng- 
''^^^^  lish  home — ^in  fact  I  expect,  after  we 
have  exhausted  aU  our  ingenuitv  in  improving  and  pro* 
dudng  bedding  plants  by  the  million,  we  shall  eventually 
sober  down  into  the  calm  reflection  that,  after  all,  there 
is  nothimy^  like  evergreens  for  general  and  continuous 
effect.  Even  among  evergreens  there  is  diversity  of 
colour  fdready,  and  possibly  a  few  years  hence  will  give 
us  additional  tints  of  colours  now  wanting ;  so  that  if  we 
cannot  look  out  on  a  bed  of  Golden  Chain  Geranium  in 
February,  we  may  have  Hollies  equally  fine  to  look  upon 
at  that  time,  ana  reds  may  be  rorthcoming.  The  pur- 
poses that  evergreens  generally  so  called  may  be  put  to 
are  far  from  being  fully  developed,  but  will  become  so  as 
suitable  plants  make  tneir  appearance. 

At  the  present  time,  let  us  fancy  a  bed  of  Skimmia 
japonica  growing  by  the  side  of  another  of  similar  pro- 
portions of  Gold-edged  Holly,  and  the  common  tree 
Box  makes,  in  like  manner,  a^  verv  suitable  bed,  though 
not  more  so  than  Thiga  aurea.  for  a  deep  dark  green 
I  know  of  nothing  better  than  Cotoneaster  miorophylla ; 
and  the  HoUy-leaved  Berberry  with  its  bromse-coloured 
foliage  gives  a  fine  contrast  m  winter.  I  expect  that 
Pemettya  mucronata  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  a 
general  favourite,  from  its  violet-coloured  berries,  in 
winter;  and  a  plant  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed 
generally  furnishes  a  colour  we  do  not  otherwise  ik>s- 
sess — Eetinospora  ericoides,  which,  in  winter,  assumes  a 
sort  of  reddish  chocolate  colour,  contrasting  well  with 
most  other  shrubs,  more  especiaUr  with  the  pale  green 
foliage  of  Griselinia  littoraCs,  a  shrub  not  so  common  as 
it  ought  to  be — ^its  densely  clothed  stems,  bushy  and 
compact  habit,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  easily  cut  into 
shape,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  most  coUections.  Then 
weliave  Majorca  Box,  another  useful  shrub  of  a  like 
stamp ;  while  on  some  soils  the  Biiododendron  may  be 
grown  to  great  advantage ;  and  for  a  few  vears  several 
of  the  Ceoars,  Cypresses,  and  Junii>er8  may  be  introduced 
wHh  advantage.  Most  of  the  Camierm  wnile  in  a  young 
state  are  ornamental  objects ;  but  I  would  not  by  any 
means  recommend  them  to  be  planted  too  extensively  in 
a  mixed  border,  as  a  time  may  come  when  they  must  be 
sacrificed,  otherwise  the  object  tiiey  were  planted  for 
will  bdi  defeated ;  and  there  are  often  painfm  regrets  at 
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having  to  destroy  a  fine  Deodar  growing  where  it  ought 
not  to  have  he&a.  planted.  Common  Virginian  Cedars, 
Arbor  Titces,  and  some  Junipers,  as  well  as  Yews,  may 
be  planted  in  the  shrubbery,  as  no  one  cares  about  sacri- 
ficing them,  and  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  mean 
time.  But  the  more  choice  kinds  of  Pmus  ought  not  to 
be  planted  in  such  a  position ;  for  nothing  lodes  worse 
in  the  ^es  of  those  who  look  beyond  the  present  moment 
than,  for  instance,  a  Wellingtonia  planted  within  a  yard 
of  a  sitting-room  window,  which  I  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  done,  and  perhaps  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  as 
short  a  distance  from  the  edge  of  a  permanent  roadway. 
A  Bay,  Box,  or  Aucuba  in  such  a  position  conveys  no 
unpleasant  feelings,  as  the  knife  may  be  used  to  keep 
them  in  bounds,  but  with  the  others  its  use  is  improper. 

As  my  purpose  is  merely  to  write  a  sort  of  appendix  to 
Mr.  Dawson  s  article,  I  will  not  repeat  the  sarubs  he 
mentions,  but  simply  urge  on  all  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  villa  fronts  to  well  consider  what  he  says  in 
behalf  of  evergreen  as  contrasted  with  deciduous  trees. 
The  boundary  fence  he  speaks  of,  being  of  wire  or  iron, 
quickly  becomes  invisible,  and  a  cheerftd  belt  of  ever- 
greens, having  tlM  strongest-|(rowing  ones  in  the  centre, 
and  back  to  back,  separate  villa  No.  1  from  villa  No.  2, 
and  so  on.  The  more  choice  shrubs  being  in  front,  with 
a  space  for  a  few  herbaceous  plants,  a  cheerfid  appearance 
is  at  all  times  presented,  even  in  midwinter,  and  the 
freshly-dug  border  looks  well.  In  February  and  March 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  will  have  enlivened  the  plot, 
and  possibly  the  Winter  Aconite  and  Christmas  Kose 
may  have  done  so  before ;  while  the  whole  batch  of 
spring-flowering  plants  follow  each  other  quickly  after 
the  Crocus  is  over.  Even  if  there  be  none  of  them  the 
turf  and  evergreens  look  well  at  all  times,  and  always 
give  a  clothed  appearance  to  the  plot.  If,  on  the  contraiy, 
deciduous  trees  be  cultivated,  the  half-naked  condition  of 
the  turf  underneath,  especially  in  winter,  presents  a 
miserable  aspect,  with  which  the  healthy  green  of  the 
open  sward  and  the  glossy  hue  of  the  evergreens  stand 
out  in  strong  contrast.  There  are,  however,  perhaps 
some  few  positions  where  deciduous  trees  may  be  coun- 
tenanced, and  these  are  where  evergreens  have  but  a 
poor  chance  to  do  well — ^that  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  a  large  town.  When  too  much  enveloped  in 
smoke  and  dust,  evergreens  look  dirty  and  bad;  and 
although  deciduous  trees  quickly  do  so  likewise,  still,  as 
a  fresh  leaf  has  to  be  form^  eacn  spring,  for  a  short  time 
at  least  that  leaf  is  fresh,  and  is  appreciated  accordingly. 
In  the  subiurbs  of  towns,  where  there  is  less  smoke,  and 
consequently  a  better  chance  of  shrubs  doing  well,  the 
advantage,  as  above  stated,  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
evergreens. 

To  those  who  may  be  anxious  to  lay  out  their  villa 
frx>nt8  without  consulting  professional  men,  I  would  say. 
Avoid  a  high  brick  wall  between  your  garden  and  that 
of  your  neighbours.  A  straight  central  path  to  a  front 
door,  with  parallel  brick  walls  a  few  feet  from  it  bounding 
the  whole,  gives  more  the  character  of  yard  than  a  garden. 
When  space  wiU  aUow,  it  is  better  in  many  cases  to  form. 

No.  811.— Tou  XZXI.,  Qw  Sxmna. 


jcfunssMii  OF  uEOsncu  JUfUHS  uafi>  'ConME  BAXPsn^ 


lApAiximk. 


a  Mrt'ofearred  walk  to  the  front  door, 
Mnmpc  MiHiiiittB  y  for  tois  ioUKUi"tfai 
Btioieaiflj  bo  m  a  lineintii  the  test  4etr,uiiiddf  0k  oraoKr 
^scraer  of  tfao  plot  «o  nnidx  the  bvttir.*  Bi  locpfac^ 
»otwoon  two  ckQecAm  whoA  axe  Tttibte  froie—fc  oiUiei^ 
s  roMon  must  be  apparent  for  doixig  sa;  A  txae,  •*  ifarob,  ft 
i4aaffie  pknt,  or  some  other  olgeci on^^  to  pn^bot^  80:as  to 
me  a  juft  reason  for  depaitinsr  fiwm  the:*  strii^G^  line. 
TIdi,  however,  is  often  an  adymSbekge  in  a  villrt  ftont^  asiit 
masf  be  made  Uie  means  of  hiding  the  front:  doorifroBiL  Idie 
gase  of  thoae  in  the  street  or  hi^way*  andlf  th4:c«nre  is 
^eaqr  «ad  agreeable,  it  will  look  better  than  a  straififht  walk. 
If  the  plot  be  small,  there  will  not  be  zwxnfiiEWir  flower- 
iMis,  perlMps,  between  the  walkaaid  t^boiad«9ief>a]mibe, 
bftt  a  good  frontage  of  the  latter  may  be  made  avaflable  £or 
tiie  giowth  of  flowcfrs ;  and  if  the  intervening  portion  of  grass 
hwra  a  few  i^eoimen  plants,  as  Inah  Yews,  Tuooas,  and 
perhaps  an  Aranrta.ria  scatteored  thinly  and  ime^eidy  over 
its  enxfiaoe,  it  will  do  without  beds,  and  on  the  whole  be 
made  to  look  well  all  the  year.  i 

^There  is  one  other  mode  of  making  a  ^BiDa  front  of  limited 
^ttmensums  not  only  interesting,  but  UgUy  atteaotivB; 
«Dd  iAmt  is  by  corering  the  whole  of  the  central  path  wi& 
ffoBB,  making,  in  fiict,  a  sort  of  span-roofed  hoase  tiie 
^I'iHrte  way  worn  the  enttaaoe-gate  to  ilie  front  door.  In 
a  straig^  pathway  is  advkaUs.    This  coTwed 


'Voir  Beed  not,  howerer,  be  heated;  neitkar  is,itneoeaBaay 
-to  kufe  gloss  at  tibe  sides,  if  objectionabla,  as  a  pkria  briok 
wall  with  a  i^ass  ceof  will  afford  all  that  is  wanted  by  a 
boat  of  the  nineBt  plants  we  possessi^  iadading  CameQiaa, 
aawral  Hew  Holland  plants,  many  creepers,  &c.  To  the 
invalid  such  a.promenade  will  be  invaluable  in  bad  weather ; 
mtd  ae.the  cheapness  of  glass  affords  such  fruulities  for  the 
eveoti<m  ^  structures  of  this  kind,  I  hope  tohearof  esamples 
of  them  being  constructed  ere  long.  Be  it  remembered, 
idao,  that  many  plants  will  do  w^  under  ^ass  in  situations 
•where  they  will  not  thrive  out  of  doors,  tire  artificial 
aasistance  tiiey  receive  counterbalancing,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  drawbacks. 
Ihstraace  porchee  of  this  kind  might;  therefoge,  beeome 
^ttaoKont  ratuations  fbr  many  hig^y-omamental' plants,  *^'n^ 
migiit  be  diversified  in  many  ways.  For  instance:  aasnming 
the  pasaage  to  be  a  long  one,  if  therebaspaoeatoomiQaad 
xSl^t  or  1^  of  tiie  cental  avemie,  a  8(»t  of  caTam  might 
te  temed  of  a  side  chamber,  in  which  FerBa  might  be 
JBTOwn,  aa  many  handsome  speeiea  reqaina  meiely  ahaltar. 
so^  a  TOoess  would  require  but  little  light,  and  it  might  be 
made  a  vexy  interestiiijg^  feature.  The  central  line  might, 
in  addition  to  CamelJiaa,  contain  some  of  the  best  specimens 
of  JQthododendrons,  and  many  of  the  Acacias  will  be  found 
to  dp  well  in  such  a  place ;  and,  asBuming  the  front  door  to 
fiu>e  this  floral  avenue,  nothing  could  look  better  from  it  when 
thrown  open.  I  may  add  that  there  is  no  nouessity  Aju  the  end 
aaarest  the  highway  being  in  a  direct  line  with  t^e  rest  of 
the  a/venue,  as  timt  might  invite  the*  rude  gaaa  of  the  multi- 
tude} but  it  is  easy  to  effect  some  centMd  BOfeenor  taming, 
#0  as  to  stop  idle  curiosity.  Even  tf  t^e  outer  door  £d  open 
Smm  line  wi&  the  centre  of  this  aivtenuar  thm.  might  ba>aB 
^■ight  boarded  screen  near  it,  while  sueh  aoreen,  on  the 
>'wh8ii  aide,  mifi^  be  ornamented  in.  any  vir^^'Tf^  that  might 
be  thought  advisable,  <nr  mi^ht  be.  a  minor,  if  ^siah.  w^s% 
thAuipht  proper,  (^ice  let  mgsnnity  be  ^xanoised  on  the 
matter,  and  the  means  of  making  themost  of  siish  a  lisatuie 
win  quickly  present  itself;  and,  as  gardening  at  the  present 
day  has  assumed  a  higher  position  liian  it  ever  rdid  be£o^, 
it  ia  not  likely  its  votaries  will  be  deficient  in  the  neoesaaxy 
inventive  power. 

The  above  notes  were  merely  intended  to  give  a  rough 
idea,  capable  of  being  extended  and  improved,  of  what 
might  be  done  in  the  covered  avenue  way;  while  in  the 
matter  of  evergreens,  as  forming  agreeable  f^turaa  in  villa 
fix)nts,  I  can  but  simply  echo  Mr,  Dawson's  -i^ews ;  and 
aasandly  plants  which  do  good  semce  frwm  tha  lat  of 
Jnuaay  to  the  last  of  Deeemb^,  aredaaseviag.of*  higher 
90aiiaon  in  the  scale  of  emuDeaubal  wvurthiaa  ttiao  thoae 
w^iioh  merely  joes^t  a  oay  aopearanoa  aoma-  twoMor  three 
«aaatha  at  mMt.  That  lahe  public  wiaAadouMhis.hron^t 
to-do  fiilL j^stioe  to  the  moat  deaeprving  thar«  is. no  dvSoL 
la  the  meantime,  therefore*  it  behoves  afl  thoae.whn.Qatar 
ior  the  public  taate  to  be  prq^ared  with  noveltiaa  in  the 


wn^iof  littlgieena ;  for  tha^r  may  zest  Msifaad  tfaak  wheth^ 
flscn  ]HasnapcasDB0e"oeBB8a'4B  asi'QVflaaMaraai*iOHaBa0asi^oa 
ittiaama  wm^t  pseatBt  ua  with  tinta  we  have  nfll  hithtlAo 
pqwoaod,  the  planta  will  be  eagai^  accepted,  if  aatitmttata 
banf  a^laatingkiBd.  This mnrh  I  un^^and aak fit  aa»« 
ganda  avatgttena;  and*  with  respect  to  the  oavesad  V^nh 
or  viOa  enttance,  I  have  no  doubt  that  tlie  idea^  itSL  be 
takenrvp  byaomeone.  i  Ba  tibia  aa  it  jnag;,  the  tdaa  is  i  well 
wotthiy  of  tba  attanlaon  of  prttstieal  nraui         J. 


THOEJC^S,  TTSEFUL  AND  OBKAMINTAL. 

(CmwHudod  from  pag4  255.^ 

2in>,  Thobits  ab  DB0O&A!nvB  PLJartt.  Wtt  amawmital 
po^KMOS  Thovns  are  mostly  budded  or  gnfted  on  the  ooni- 
mon  kind,  and  as  near  the  soil  aa  poasUde.  Some  work  at 
&iBal  to  obtain  staadaacda;  but  sack  treaa  atvftotkaif  aa 
good  tm  those  budded  or  grafted  near  the  soiL  Ko  Thoni 
makea  so  fine  a  tree  on  other  roots  as  on  its  own ;  but  it  is 
seacoely  poasifale  to  propagate  some  kinda  withov^  a  stock. 
Budi  Species  aa  produce  haws  are  best  raised  from  seed ;  for 
saadlioga  make  handsome  trees,  and  asa  more  free  ingrowth. 
The  CeckspDT  Thorn  (Cratngus  cms^galli),  makea  a  good 
atodc  and  the  Black  Hungarian  (C.  nigra),  with  the  Heati- 
leiived  AnaDoan  (C.  oordwta),  are  vigur<Hia  growera,  and  no 
make  stocks.  For  general  purposee,  howevcE,  none  is  batter 
than  the  oommon  Hawthorn  (C.oxyaoan&n).  Bnddingia  par- 
teBwdin  the  beginning  of  July,  and  gr«<laug  in  the  begia- 
aiag  of  MaErdv  Y^iip  grafting  being  preferahla.  It  si  a  good 
praetioe  to  giafit  them  close  to  the  root,  and  to  cover  the 
gnfted  part,  or  the  unian  of  the  scion  with  tiie  atoidc  with 
earth,  in.  addition  to  the  usual  day  coating,  aa  the  aoO  kaops 
tSie  parts  moist,  and  tilius  promotea  a  more  lapid  low  of 
the  sap. 

Seedfing  Thome  intended  fin*  stodcs  shoidd  be  claan  and 
strong,  tinee-year  plants  being  tiite  beat.  5Riey  an<wid  ws 
planted  in  autumn  in  wcfi^tiendied  ground,  catting  19m 
roota  back  about  haif  their  leng^,  and  triniBiing4tf  all  thn 
Me  branches  of  the  head,  la«fing  nothing  hot  the  ban 
stem  with  its  leader  xmtoodiad.  The  epeiateg  wfli  daaida 
whether  ha  will  train  the  stoek  up  to  a  certain  hsighti  aid 
bud  it  theve,  and  if  so,  he  wUl  be  studious  to  paasoi'fi  the 
knder;  er  if  it  be  dstsnained  to  bod  er  gsaft  near  the 
^onnd,  he  vnll  cot  bnak  the  head  nnd  vetain  aMne*  of  ikB 
aida  irtioots  to  dsMv  the  sap  paat  the  graft  or  bud,  which  ia 
to  be  inaerted  in  the  JFuly  ftmowing  if  a  bud,  or  in  thelhrdi 
of  the  second  year  if  a  graft.  The  atodc  may  be  grafted  at 
&or  mose  feetf^om  the  gsound  and  tiie  head  formed  at  onoe 
or  common  Thorns  growing  in  pleasuae  grounds  or  parks 
may  be  grafted,  and  a  var^ty  win.  thus  foe  obtained  wjlii 
but  little  trouble  and  ezpenae. 

6hrBfted  or  budded  plants.ahould  be  trained  with  a  aingla 
stem  imtB  the  required  heigbt  is  attained,  wlien  they  mnat 
be  topped,  and  all  the  side  ahocta  and^nada  oceipt  fiva  at 
thet^removed.  Thetepsbsnldnot  br  taken  off  until  the 
aBtmnn,aod  if  the  leader  be  a  fssr anAas  kn^ar  tfaanlha 


Beqoivad  hei|^  it  will  ahoet  aure  foasly  in  the 
Whan  the  eyaa  break  nentwe  two  of  tba  woakaat 
and  let  Idie  othan  grow  at  foeedom  until  July;,  whan  the 
leader  ia  to  bo  stopped  back  to  sia  Isavas,  and  tiia  aida 
branchaa  the  aame.  73i^  wiH  shoot  again  and  need  no 
^ibrther  panning  baytond  cutting  out  all  zampant  shoots  to 
strengthen  those  which  are  weak,  and  removing  each  aa 
interiaee  or  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  fomn  an  even-%eaded 
tree,  for  nothing  is  so  ugly  as  a  standard  tree  with  all  tiM 
branches  on  one  side.  In  the  autumn  following  (aftsr  the 
head  ia  fonned^they  maybe  planted  where  they  aae  to  nai- 
main ;  but  it  h»  pr^srahle  to  taanspiant  them  into  liana 
4BBet  apart,  cutting  bac^  -tile  thicdE  vaots  » Mttfe  ta  indnoa 
the  fibres  to  be  formed  nearer  the  stem.  Hwa  thofnaip 
ramain  tfwsiire  awnt^  when'tiiey-wffliaac»oy»maBQiflrQtln»cr 
the?'  may  hm  ailowad  ho  gaow  another  aeaaon^.  wkok  tMg 
wdM«havara  mntk  finer  hand  and' look  naoreTaflistiffaen  li»n 


.iBaiitadaingly'cn  lawnathay  aie  vary  affecttia^  Jot  .only 
whanan  Uoaaonir-bnt  thair  peddiar  foliage  andihaliit  are 
attraotisa'at  any. season,  and  their  fruit,  zander  them  pie^ 
twfsacpie.oliaefcB  whanavantha  gaxdon^haa  adidSL  JMnMua 
appaaznnce.    Planted  singly  or  in^gronpnin  pdria  Acy  ace 


mmfmaikff  * 


rn-riir  itiriitaM.  I»i  ih  ■iifa«tnl|  ir Jl  hii  ilwiil  ill  nih 


u  *Mrftadi«  Hi«wHiad«te«aMll„ 

pliate onajwacfrd^tM graft BeHieetalJbrpotlaDg.  Tha 
roatwwv  cnoMd  ae  that  tMf  can  lie  eoaaly  potM  ia  U-indk 
pMk    Ibwv.aliaDU^htiw^.dniaalavdfiUediritb  kiMM- 


B  tta-  rtda  awieta  iriU  b*  foAiag-  agaon,  iAmi 
„    IW'  laadar  laB  tinov  iiiiiiiimiil  ligaiii  iBk>  tb« 
side  aliooti^  wUidk  mnat  luA,  tunrawv,  b«at<9iiad  ■|iimi  Hai 


t  bft  giraK;  tfaMi  lift  UiAipatB  amb 
of  tlte  Bshea  to  m^e  BBiMof  thrB  ptatanot  noliMg  thaoogh 
Mo-fah«MBb«aaM>.  «am  Oa  Imhh  begia  to  iftJL  pm- 
vMa  inma  atoimg  riab  aail  aHi  oawdmig  cnsTo^  <id,  aad 
irttkancMpoat  of  eqmdpMftaaf  each  tcq>-ihaw  tta  plaato. 
8feAa  0«t  1h«  oU  Mil  bB  nmyl  t»  tt  kaafc  S  iochaa  Aam 
aw  Me  o£4k»pat(  lBMUig1te.o»tae  anffiatBitediaBd  Mb 
)aa»  than  6  Jaaniw  in  dejA.  Be  eacefol  not  to  iagma  anf 
ToA  tba  tUtteeaa  «f  a  ataraw,  aad.  ao  nan  of  tka  amall 
fibres  than  is  done  in  taking  aw^  tbe  aoU.  BefiU  the  pot 
■wiOi  Om  prepared  eompnat,  and  nan  ac  praaa  it  tstj  fioilj. 
noDge  tbe  pota  overiiead  in  adies  to  pmtect  the  Hnti  hiaa 
frast,  and  ^erait  ilk  monUerine  the  pats.  In  sinuig- rates 
tka  yota  BO  itart  lb«  dm  wmf  ba  «  fair  inehaa  d>e*a  fte 


d  lliii  iiliiiiili  iMiii 


lfaB«o*rall,«kaM 
tbe  flBMa  win  he  aoe  %iiAh,  or  Tottui  ocnea  of  from  1  ioat 
ta  1  fcot  'ft  iDcfeaa  -AMOgli  at  (ka  botteaa,  and  2  itt  in 
bs{gU,iritbtliBriUK)fe»Bbo«b«iinatoaBfMt.  Ifclaaertbaa 

tUsilwriiKwtbatiiioaid,) ~      

ititt  i*atBF.  Whn  fiewtta 
iMfc  fcnr-  leava  Mop  1^  aM*  Aarta  t»  ttiot 
Mtfaig  Hw  kadar  wako  ei^ht  leans  beftoa  it  is  aUfiftd. 
SU^  the  tdde  braadiea  at  the  Maraid  leaf  ^alMK  ther  abaot 
Mg^anAttie  taadar  thewuna,^>d  if.tlMy  cAirta  grwir 
aiain  ain^  them  at  «im7  le«C.  Tbia,  «itk  tiu  preaaAini 
nottolettkaplaate««ot  tfanrngfa  mto -Uie  ami,  mil  tend  to 
tmUkm  tbe  fcwaaiewi    ef  largg  leaMaa  on  ahwt, 

gMwttia,  Mia  Oaw  gim  flowv-bmbi,     Dowaida 

•cmtma  Ibe  aapidp  ef  «»*«,  and  aa  adt^t  tbe  jiim  meet 
lika^te'aeenmtketteeBiBsaf'thi  irood,  on  whiek  depMida 
tka  <adl>flevaring:  of  tka  pfaute.     If  tkeM  m»  Wl  aet 
i>Mb»da,aa£itiB  MaAeaqdatad  te  farae^lMm  eari;,  tiny 
nw*  net  b» 'tej^-dMaaad,  :bat  if  laager  phuata  aie  daved, 
if  aek  l»d7^te4o«Keiv  tfcar  wait  be  ttv-daeaaaA  tbauna 
tke7M<bolgMi    flnawr  phnte  iriB  flfl-rrm-  at  tirn  jaaiw rj 
bnti  etken  Manila  to  be  tbMe  j«MS  oU  befeie  ibqr  Ma  & 
nUied  withlmMi^bDda. 

Bnriua.  HailbnMd  in  a  udn.maBBei,  caHf  ttimsia  job 
laada^  MaeqaaMp  ttafa  tnar  Aoota  lue  aHoved  ileoa 
lead  tbaaia  ttie  eaae  «f  innifa^:a  ooae  or  pyramid;  bat 
tte  HBiMka  i*  to  'ttopftafvai  tapwdi  titiiin  B)i{ari«qull7 
t«*a(bfcma. 

VlM  -fiaalai  hr-waaan  hardly. odlthaaa  4 
nMawaista  itaalwieakak  the  laaat  be«Brerf<aeHi«.  bat  thaaa 
tBia*nriaaa*%>aMol».  ^lka{r«*BSaaMr aUAheetaeagatiif 
aOnMdataigMBt.'mid  tbe  leas  (Amj  bi«  vaoited  the  dan 
irdteUsaaak  AtM9wa*a»-(tfM>flwttaB:fiiatJKW(lit 
' ^  Mgh-aapaghi  ■»LaiiMdalb<ffiMT  faeintamdaaHl 


b  to^fiW  IV' Bi^«  is  «Uab<  hvift 


wiOiwatvaf  tba  a 
ri    Iteflanata  mllJetuB  tamr  baai 
atoL  aad  irf  ataBOifh«e  t^ui  in 
«a«Bth  «£ae-ftaciM!JumaB>    It  nmudlv  t^«s  abMit 
vaahatKteMftMi  in«owR«om  the  Utae  of  iBteedii 


TbsK 


n.    H— >a.afl»fowliag»Tigtbeaflo»ada  im— w 

katrtbaa,  twoaatsof  piuttaKOst  be  provideA. 

ta  beat  adapted  tea  nsdng  are  Cnt^ns  a^aopa^ 

(Boae^oireTed),  C.  oiTacaattia  pnnioea  (Scarlet). 

■tiha  aoaaa  Aote  piano,  C.  wyaenntha  flow  Blb» 

plena,  and  C  o^aoantha  mbra  Bplendens  flore  pleno  (Doabte 

Seaidet).  i^.i'tiMcn*; 

■oetaf'tteJo&iwing-BrernTafoettnan  rtama  o<  e^i- 

Qteat  kai^A'ta  afiow  ei  tkegiaaa  nndai  thorn  being  movHV 

*   "  tetoima.    They  nar  aleo  be  cut  i»  ss  t» 

on  lawns  ei  any  fifsre  deaired.    Tbq^ 

ama  of  oaa  and  air  to  tbe  aton  if  tb^ 


TfaoM'witk  tar  aatarieh  pi^aed  produce  fruit  moderaMr 
w^SmvmnA.  G.  asaeohis,  taoaoetifolia,  and  odonttiaaim^. 
bare  frdit  the  idae  of  Cheiries.  Tbe  traee  baai  well  a» 
standBde, 'bat  BM  mlf  worUifof  a  place  in  tbeorehMd'eB: 


fitly  ontBUkental  pbmtB  for  oowiag" 
^bey  grow  10  feet  high,  have  irhfta- 
flowexB  in  M^  o*  Jraie,  which  are  followed  ^  nnmerona 
Ocoal-BcieBred  IhM,  YOrf  brigbt  indeed,  coBtntBting  irt& 
witb  tba  d«A  freeu  ia&tge.    The  white-froited  vxdetgr  ift 


I)auM'«r'M«,  JoaavH  Kibo.— The  name 4^ lb.  Jeae^ 
Eiiba.baa'«i»«'>ab*o«b  pawed  awa j  &om  tbe  TsmemlMmaa- 
iif  Ihii  aaiidaatau  maailiii  iini 


<]UUeB  Il^pinAMdaa,a 
aaa'aUtt-iona  «£>  hann 
BnVbeMtaaaatbiff  tekwmtbftt  b»  died  an  ttaaJWtbultk, 


TTTHmftTi  "P  ffj^ffpffTTTTTT"'"-*'"^^^^^'"*"-^  atPTM»np    . 


HieAMdie»»ari»i«tQ,fteatiri>f  , 
aiUiBgi,  MM  brgft-nod  Btubto,  ^ 
dkeotcd'  ia  tlia  Mn)^  to  wU^- 
;  aBo  BinBblibe  bettw  lit 
e  a  raoutb  MEUe  being   . 


SPRING  TEEATMENT  OP  SCAEZaT 
OERANnJMS. 


intknia 
spring. 

n  bed- 
be  left 


he&ct 
le  way 


potted 
iDiidoii 


»"  ,«MM>ot-. cwnmopd  ••«< 

iftbehowie.    JftiifiiidlB 
17  ihould-  not  1?« 

s.peMUiilHi  fndit 
nbcBfcadadthem. 


'  ta  fbnr  of  tiie  latter,  with  a  ^riukling  of  Eiajid.  make  an 
eicelleut  compost  for  this  purpose,  ta  potting  them  ths 
■oil  is  preMed  S^aif  Into  tbe  pot.  Whea  potted  tlie;  are 
jdaoed  «a  the  fioon  and  trellivea  of  Fof^-invvM,  vhere 
th^.get  Bo  more  fits  heat  Uiaii  ie  neoM8ar7to  keepUie 

'  twnpwiitgra  &om  bUiag  below  SS*  ia  time  of  &oat.  They 
aM  axpoaed  to  as  mach  Ught  as  can  pouibly  be  adiaitted  ' 


&(m.  top  TOBtilation.  Ia  this  poaitum  tbej  ate  kept  in  a, 
modendwl;  moiat  ccmdition  «t  the  root.  Chrn-wat^ing  at 
fiifltsimt  be  avoided.  Vptoplanting-oattime  thmr  receive 
no  fttrthe^  attention  tban  tiiat  ol'  watering  a&d  piiKuiijig  tlie 
tomiaid  bads  out  of  any  of  them  that  are  inclined  to  run 
ap-«ithoiit  Inwiobing  ont  nicely.  I  ataod  fifteeb  thousand 
of  bheee  in  aa»  hoa»e  all  winto'  in  thair  «attiDg.^ts,  and 
^len  -potted  off  in  Februaiy  the  tame  honaazsaeirsa  eigbt 
thousand  of  the  Qreen-leaved  and  ZonMla  eactiona.    The 


a«t  in  pnferenoe  to  turning  them  out  Of  th^  p 


pottofw — - -, 

qieeiT  mout  ws«n  juag  mm  potted  ths;  ihould-  not  1?« 
watered  for  a  wetdc  oBxt  they  are  potted.  Htd  whOB  watered  . 
tte  fUiago  ittumli  bo  mttad  aa  little  aepeMUitoi  fndit 
vonldalao  be  ffdl  whan  noeiti*  varmtb  ea~ 
nol'to  pot-off  tfll  Hafdi. 
'  WkenpbUBtod-tie  baUis'keptmtir^.aadtbe  soil  ia  firmly 
preaaed  araoiad  ib  Case  abonld  bp  tolienthaii  t^  baU  is  in 
a  medinta  abate  as  t»  moiBtnra  wlun  it  ia  plaeed  in  tha. 
groond;  fat tfuaalydijrLt takesadealofiinrteK tomoiftcD 
it  when  out  «f  the  i)ot,««d  the  piattUreeeiTe  a  okaok  befim 
th^  tak«  hoia  of  tbeboidaE. 

One  <rf  the  diief  pointa  to  iiwaza  anootat  ia  to  aea  that 
thoplaata  are  well  aipoaad  toli(Fbtand«iebefi»a  tb^  am 
pliutted.  If  tamed  out  ftom  some  ahady  ootrnBr  where  tiwa 
have  had  bat  littla  sun  and  air,  they  aie  nte.  to  lose  aU 
th^  la^e  leaves,  and  wiU  be  It^  in.  xeoorecing  tho.ahocL 
they  r«oeive  ftom  teq^  SOB  and  windk 

It  is  abt  jrottoo  Ixte.topat  incnttingioCOoldenChmt 
and  other  wiegated  aorto.  They  will  valw  nioa  planta  if 
pot  in  imnadiately,  and  pndwd^  akag  tat  foniieen.  da^ 
after  they  a>e  rooted  andpoHedoff.  In  mriing  nuttinga  of 
theae  avoid  t^Ii^Dtiaii-Byatam.  Laafe  rmittinf  lootSu- 
iaSr^  iniiokly,  and;  of  oovrae,  make  bettor  plants  Uian  tbe 
taen  tipa  of  ahootn  that  an  eo  oAftH  put  in. — D,  Tboxsov.] 


XHIKNUiG  TH«  BLOSSOMS  ot  PEACH  tEEES. 
Iw  tite  Ninmboref  your  Journal  dated  March  2Mh,  in  the 
aTtl(de'"'D(dngaoftiielMtWeek,"  aOei  d^eoting  the  bloa- 
(oms  of  the  Baaeh  tree  to  bo  thinned  oat,  the  writer  addit, 
"  We  have  fimud  this  thimiiiig  of  fiow«M  not  only  easier  Uuin 
Uiini^g  frnit,  hot  also  one  of  Uta  beat  meana  of  aecn^iing 
finlttothln."  NtHr,aa  Ihave notb^bremetwiUidirectiona 
to  thin  the  fioweia  on  fruit  tteea,  I,  and  I  anLsure  many  of 
^oor  tsadeTB,  and  eapaoially  amat«uE  0icdeners  like  uiyael^ 


tioold  feel  nraeh  obhged  l^  baniv ■> -   -  ...  -      - - 

f)n  themode  of  and  pzops  time  for  tidnmng.  Thediieotiiin  - 
generally  «ven  ia  not  to  benn  tbinrtTig  till  the  firnit  ia 
nill;  set.  I  have  just  thinned  the  flowers,  which  were  very 
thi^,  on  several  of  my  Peach  treea;  but  I  did  m 


[In  gen««I  the  n 
much  of  the  vital  e 
mere  -Uiinning  of  ibe  i 

ice  if  the  frnit  is  thimed  mffleit 
advice  to  tbiu  the  bloasona  aa  e 


the 


« apt to. 


_  _  the  liBst  Week  "  to  whicfa  yon  »  ,  . 
facta.  Theflratis,  that  in  th^  nnQtipUsUiy  of  n 
ing  attention  the  young  frutt,  whan  eet  Twy^tlnakly,  ■ 
remate  too  long  vntfainned,  and  tiieceteeVonRach  ii 
from  tiie  fruit  ultimately  left^  wbUat  ttion  bi  ao»  tzoable . 
in  taking  off  the  fruit  than  temoTing  a4ot  'of  the  bloaaoina. 
The  Beie(ma'&<it:ie,:iduitwtNn'tbawaodiBn*tLttiQcaarhlr 
ripped,  OF  tbe  top  of  the  tte*  baa  baan'auttbd  into  aSBoa 
befire  Hiarfrtraa  inocfa  action  at  the  aoM^  Ihwo  mi^  be 
b  fine  efiOWof  UoeBom  oathfraboota,  and  yet  vnay  few  of' 
[theie  set  aild  swell  kindly,  because  there  was  saA  a  dbain- 
iabed  rtciproioal  fibtkn  between  toota  and  bnHii^aB~i)aG«ha; 
Iwords.'fhere  ini|fht~be  plenty  of  aMM«tdpiM«r  to rsetlhA' 
A^  of  from  (bar -to  ait  bloasoau  os.'a'^ivt'whan  Aa*« 
-would  not  be  powev  (oaetthaJRiit  tf  ttram  tfane  doma. 
'of  Ubasomi ;  and  th«B  U16  aatarri  wtoaMon  prinonda  nMA 
lao^taS.  tint  In  at«mtptiiig-to*«t  d>id^aw««  dl  the-Jc* 
'thire  n>I^  be  nonb  Mt  at-aU.  .  Thia  k  ddafly  lUkely  t* 
<hat^  -Mth  old  treea,  wiUi  tendv  hta^wACiBtadMB*  mft 
with  treea  againat  walls  where  the  Momoib  ia  czpuded 


JOTBNIL  OF  HOTTICDMUEB  AITO  C01TA91I  GAJSKTBB. 


BOYAi  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETT.— Atbii.  5rH. 
WKarESX  it  waa  from  -Aa  nuaerable  state  of  tlie  ireal^ei', 
or  from  Mte  mwting  not  hsTaog  been  Enntnmced  in  the 
gurdeiiiiifjoiiTnttlB.tli&ttbeTeiTaHsachti.ineacTQ  attendance 
to  BBte&  to  Ht.  Williaoi  FaorB  admirable  lecture  on  t^ 
^fadnth,  wo  Isare  the  antlioritiei  at  South  Kansinf^ton  to 
dtetemriiia ;  but  §ca  tmx  own  part  ve  do  aot  tdiiiA  it  ia  the 
Mrt  of  treatEBCDt  «  g^ntleiiMB  Hke  Mc  Panl  ia  entitled  to, 
after  he  Iwi  giveii  hinmelf  the  trtmble  to  prepare  a  leotom 
for  the  beneS  of  lihe  Soeietf,  Umt  dae  puUicttf  riiould  not 
be  gireii  to  it.  fives  tha  **Prooee£iigB,"  due  on  the  Ist, 
and  which  are  kept  up  on  Uie  pretence  ^  being  He  medium 
of  eomnumiotioD  between  ihe  Council  and  the  Fellows,  did 
not  appear  t3I  the  7t&,  and  then  it  wbb  anBovovBng  a  meet- 
ingand.  a  lecbte  tiiat  had  taken  place  two  daya  b^re  1 

iDr.  FwiFe  laotnre  waa  mi  adnuraUe  one,  and  waa  Ijie 
flnt  of  a  aaiiea  whjcfa  it  ia  intended  ahajl  be  givfoi  dining 
tte  season  at  oertain  ihtarrals  on  aal^ecta  connected  -with 
horticultnre.    He  c^nmnenoed  by  grving;  t^e  botanical  name 
(Bd  aOSance  «f  the  Hyacinth,  its  native  OTuntry,  and  de- 
,     He  then  proceeded  to 
tory  &rom  the  time  of  its 
}96  till  the  present  time ; 
it  of  ita  floriata'  charactera 
spike  to  the  denae  bottle- 
r  presents.    As  exhibiting 
pubce  in  this  reaped,  Mr. 
drawing^  of  Idte  varieties 
f   existing  in  the  early  ^rt  of  the  aoventeenth  century,  uid 
which  are  deacribed  and  figured  by  Fiirkinaon  in  Ua  "  Paro- 
diai  in  Sole  ^^radiaua  Terrestria;"  and  these  gave  a  very 
vivid  idea  of  the  progreea  that  had  been  made  through  hor- 
ticultural skill  when  contrasted  with  the  finely  grown  living 
spectmena  tliat  decorated  the  room  and  the  lectnre-table. 

Mr.  Paul  than  entered  into  minute  details  on  the  cnUava- 
tion  of  this  popol&r  Sower  in  the  open  ^;ronnd,  in  pots,  and 
in  glaeaee,  and  concluded  by  giving  Mb  ideas  on  the  proper- 
ides  that  a  good  Hyacioth  ought  to  paaaeHa.  Aa,  of  courae, 
the  lecture  will  be  published  first  in  the  "Proceedinga,"  we 
ahaJl  defbr  giving  buiibei  particulars  untjl  the  Sode^  has 
had  the  benefit  of  its  publication. 

The  Aaeiatant  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  from  'iSx. 
Batemaji,  of  Biddn^  Qiange.  on  the  cultivation  of  Unaa 
Cavendishii,  and  apacimena  of  the  fruit  received  bam  Mr. 
Bateman  ww:e  diateibated  among  the  aadience.  Ur.  Bato- 
.  nMUt  plaoed  «t  th>e  disposal  of  the  Conncil  a  plant  of 
Dandrohiuai  uobUe  to  ba  haUottad  for  at  the  meeting,  and 
OB  tlte  nnvbent  bcuw  oalled  it  waa  found  that  a  yonng 
lac^Tv^Hiag  NiooU.  of  E^Pack  QaideM— had  becaaa  the 
Itetiuuta  poanj—oa 


THE  EOTAt  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S  SECOND 

3TEOTG  SHOW,— AfiiL  9. 
On  this  ocoanon  itm  day  wits  remaikaUy  fine,  and  bo 
waa  tha  Sbow.  ftmlnan  constituted  the  principal  featnn. 
Tha  eftrlr  TnMpa  vsie  grouped  neai  tbant,  and  the  brilliaxit 
c<Juan  i£-  tiia  two  oonttaated  admirably  with  th»  banks  of 
gMKi  turf  »m1  tlu  jcliage  of  the  other  plsatB.  Altogether 
iUa  waa  the  gajeat  flmJ  and  fkahionabla  diaplap  which 


waaonbni  tl 
noad.    Thefci 


aeoondt  having,  among  otlieis,  a  Aowj plant  of  Chdaosi; 
and  Hr.  Boll,  of  Chelsea,  third. 

Among  AmateuiB,  Mr.  Croee,  gardener  to  Si  P.  Gtdd- 
amid.  Bart.,  Eegent's  Park,  sraa  first  with  very  good  ex- 
ampjee  of  P«fTyana  and  J^ana,  goorlet ;  Louiae  lllaigattani 
white  i  and  TriumphanB.    Mr.  Todnum,  gardener  to  B.  Hnd- 

n,  Esq..  was  aecondj  and  Mr.  Tonng,  of  High^te,  third. 

In  the  Miacellaneone  Claaa  II&.  Turner  exhibited  a  weU- 
erown  collection  cf  eight,  of  whioh  Queen  Victoria,  white 
toked  with  purple  j  ^  J.  Outram,  br^ht  crimson  Bcartet ; 
and  Due  de  Nassati,  roay  purple,  were  the  most  remsj^ahlOL 
Messrs.  Lane  had  also  a  collection  in  the  same  claaa,  and  ta 
both  exhibitors  eitra  prizes  were  awarded. 

Of  New  Kinds  Mr.  Tnmer  had  President,  roay  aalmon ; 
President  Claeye,  pale  salmon  with  white  margin ;  and  Per- 
fection, rosy  urimson  spotted.  Meeara.  Lane  had  Beina  das 
Blanches,  white;  Comte  de  Hoinault,  rosy  aalmon,  mndl 
spotted;  and  President  Claays.  Messra.  P.  4  A.  Smith 
aent  Hag  of  Tmce,  a  beantiAil  senudoable  white  i  Priaoe 
of  Orange,  glowing  aalmon  acailet;  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
semtdonble  red ;  and  Excelsior,  dnll  violet  orimaon,  the  laat- 
named  reoeiving  a  drrst-iiaea  oertiAcate.  From  Ur.  B«I1 
come  Eortense  Yervaene,  deKoate  salmon  spotted  with 
crimson ;  and  Alexander  II.,  a  good  white. 

tSnerarias  were  neither  very  nametona  nor  fine.    The  first 

{ri^e  was  taken  by  Mr.  James,  ^rdener  to  W.  Wataon,  Esq., 
aleworth.  Lord  Elgin  (ruby).  Dnke  of  CamlMi^o  (crimaon 
■elf),  and  Petfeclion  (white),  were  the  most  Aowj.  Mr. 
Marcham,  of  Hanwell,  was  aecond.  Rembrandt,  &  duk 
eriiBBOn  purple  with  large  eye,  a  seedling  of  Heaars.  Smith, 
of  Dolwich,  received  a  fiist-daae  oerti&nte;  and  A.  PoMa> 
Eaq.,  Hoole  Hall,  Chashire,  had  also  a  certilcate  for  Mag- 
nifica,  a  very  lajga  briglit  crimson  flower.  Several  otiiar 
seedliugB  were  shown,  upon  some  of  which  remarks  niaj  be 
offered  hereafter. 

Of  Amaiyllia  only  one  c<^ction  was  shown,  and  for  it  a 
first  prize  wss  awarded  to  Uie  eihiUtor.  Mr.  WilUams,  of 
HoUowsy.  Tot  Begonias  Mr.  Crosa  received  the  fliat  piis^ 
and  Mr.  Tonng  the  second. 

tfiied  cdlectione  of  flowering  and  omomsntal-faliaged 
plants  indnded  Boronia  r'THi''W  KrioBtemone,  one  or  two 
CamaHiaa,  Aaaleu,  Maranta  lebrino,  Pandanus  variegatos 
and  elegantisaimue,  Latonia  borbonico,  Qleichenia  ipeluntw, 
and  Dickaonia  ontatctica.  Mr.  WilliaoiB  and  MessiB.  i^ 
Henderson  A  Co.,  who  hod  the  finest  two  colIecUons,  ze- 
eeired  SMial  first  prizaa.  Mr-  WiHioms  had  in  his  col,. 
kction  a  fine  pliuit  of  Tanda  soavia,  witb  a  spike  of  a  dosen 
floweiB.  Croton  longifolium  aorennii  irom  Uessrs.  Hendai- 
■on,  with  longer  leaves  than  Uie  common  aort^  waa  beavti- 
fiilly  wd^iated  with  golden  yellow.  Mr.  Boll  took  thfr 
second  priie.  and  tMm  prizes  were  awarded  to  Ueaaoi. 
CroBB,  Young,  and  Traen. 

Early  Tnlips  and  Hyaoinlhs  were  again  exhibited  in  large 
collections  by  Uessrs.  Cutbnah  and  W.  Paul,  who  stood 
equal  in  the  prize  htt  £»  both.  Pelaigonimn^with  bat  one 
or  two  exceptions  the  soma  as  shown  at  Eenskngton,  came 
from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slongh ;  and  of  Boscs  in  pots,  a  sooie 
of  oompactly-gTOwn  nloDts  in  splendid  bloom  from  Messrt. 
Panl  &  Son.  Hybrid  Ferpetoals  Jotin  Hoi^eT,  Lord  Clyde, 
Senateur  Vaiaae,  and  Madame  Boutin  were  especially  ra- 
markablei  and  Noisette  Celine  Foreatiei-  waa  in  splendid 
ccoLditian ;  whilst  Yirginal,  from  its  peculiar  and  extremely 
delicate  ooIdut,  deaervea  a  place  in  every  collection,  Seweail 
boxes  of  cut  blooma  oame  from  the  same  firm ;  also,  from 
Vr  W.  Paul,  and  both  exhibitors  well  deserved  the  eanml 
piiaei  whioli  wese  awarded  to  tliem.  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
were  again  shown  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  a  plant  ef  tha  hofjtitt 
in  frnit  attracted  some  attention. 

A-n^M  naw  plants  there  waa  very  little  that  has  not  mmd 
previooaiy  eohibited.  A  variety  of  the  New  Zesland  Flax 
called  I^otmium  tenai  vanegatum,  the  foliage  distioctly 
striped  with  yellow,  receiveda  firat-clflsa  certificate.  It  lame 
from  Mi.  WilUams,  who  also  exhibited  three  of  iliose  coriova 
and  aeldom-aaon  jiUsnta,  the  Sarraceniaa  Drummondi,  fijno, 
■nd  pn^uiM.;  Erioa  profosa.  a  very  Jree'fl^raering  oma- 
MiantalHeath.;  Cypr^wdium  Lowii,  tuid  othar  plaota.  Mr. 
Mr.  Bull  also  sent  a  ooUeoUui,  in  which,  beaidaa  jdaata  M-. 
feired  to  in  poavions  rsDorts.  were  Camdlia  Ang^  Cochi, 
^hit«  and  odmaoo j  snd  lilac  Dr.  LiMJlv,  a  Mw  Qontinentat 
varietywithlaigetbyraeEof almostwhiteSowers.   Thelatter 


i«rii  u,  MM.  )  JOQXHAL  OF  HOBXICHLTUBI! 

muulfvd  ft  Baooiirt«claw  cvrtificvte,  OeniBta'  E  t  eiu  liancin, 
a  kee-io««Kina  Bnxna,  came  from  lI«Mn*  Iiow,  of  ClaptoB; 
aha,  Brin  Hi^lfciTdiiiiia, »  pntt?  tDBO-ooloQnd  kind,  bst  sot 
safloienUr  diltuct.    It  i«oeiv«d  »  Beaond-olMs  carti&»(«. 


will  not  fttiswBT,  and  after  ttyinc  it  Kg&in  aod  Bcaia  I  bmvu 
aradenuied  it,  tuid  Bhall  pull  all  to  pieoes  in  the  Botomar 
and  baUd  tih&t  whidi  you  naj  reoonrmflnd,  whether  it  b« 
the  abo*e  rtora  or  tlie  old  lort  of  Sue. 

I  h&Te  tliree  hooEM.    No.  1  is  12  fbet  long  tad  8  wide ; 

No.  2  ia  the  nme  in  aUa  i  and  No.  3  is  10  feet  wide  and  16 

They  aie  all  lean-to'sj  on  the  Kn>ond  level,  and  6  feet 

~ '  inoA,  and  nearlj  10  feet  high  at  the  back.    I  want 

g  tnupeiatnTe  in  No.  1,  and  also  in  No.  2,  and  t«  be 

keep  the  feoat  ont  of  No.  3.    The  baoke  of  Nob.  1 

d  S  are  briok  wall,  and  the  back  of  No.  3  ia  boarded.  I 
want  to  heat  all  aa  economical^  aa  I  caa,  and  with  one 
flie  if  poBBible.  I  have  anj  quantatf  of  bricke  by  me,  aiid 
there  ia  a  chimney  30  feet  high  at  the  ead  of  No.  3  hooae  int» 
iritioh  I  can  turn  the  fine  if  it  will  be  of  any  aavriee,  bat  the 
fine  muat  be  at)out  40  feet  long  before  it  MachMth«ohunney, 
«s  the  Jtc&ehole  oi  cellar  ia  at  thabefpM^R  of  No.  1  hooae. 
"  M.,"  of  liveiyool,  doea  not  aaf  where  omb  '»  bend  of  hot- 
water  pipe  aa  he  meBtiona.  Mm  ba«Mained,  nor  whether  a  &ae 
wonld  answer  ftnm  aaA  a  stove. — Jix  Mxxtwub  Gardknbb. 

[We  are  afetid  that  if  yon  cannot  ancceed  with  your 
«onioal  boiler  and  hot-water  pipes,  yon  would  not  be  more 
likely  to  anooeod  with  tfce  airaplerpTanof  "K.,"  of  lavar- 
pool.  We  think  that  jaiir  conical  boiler  on^t  to  heat  a 
Rirty-feet  range  vei?  completely,  and  the  fine  would  alao  be 
an  aaeiatanoe.  There  fa  no  other  plan  by  whudi  yon  oan  to 
easily  heat  the'  three  dttiatom  iKipaiBMty  ft9m  «■«  taeunx, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  fhe  range.  We  nesd  not  here  apecif^ 
the  variooe  modes  by  which  that  may  be  done,  aa  they  have 
been  freqaently  ^aded  to,  'fhr^er  than  to  alztc  Uiat  one 
of  the  simpleat  wonld  be  to  sink  the  boiler  wall  and  t^e  a 
flow  and  retam  p^  &om  it  to  the  fkrther  and  of  the  40  feet. 
If  yon  did  not  wish  this  heat  to  go,  unleas  when  froaty, 
beyond  the  forcing  part  of  24  feet,  yon  ooold  have  a  aemi- 
oirenlar  jnnetion  there,  and  a  valve  on  the  flow-pipe  beyond. 
Ton  ooold  alao  do  the  same  with  the  fltat  IS  feet  if  ao  dja- 
foaed.     In  each  division,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  re<]aired, 

Fi  oonld  have — aay  four  pipea  in  No.  1,  and  three  ia  No,  2. 
yon  took  a  fine  right  throngh  leaa  piping  wonld  be  re- 
qn^ed.  We  rather  incline  to  think,  nnleaa  we  knew  pod- 
■^elj  to  the  contrary,  that  your  want  of  beat  is  awtng  to 
deficient  piping,  or  to  the  bad  settii^  of  the  boiler. 

In  taking  the  flae  tight  through  anch  a  range  of  U  ftet 
.yon  wonld  alwoya  have  a  little  heat  in  the  cool  hooae,  bnt 
'thia  you  could  neatraliEa  by  giving  more  air.  Wtth  a  atont 
floe  alone  passing  round  the  ends  and  along  the  front  of 
sa<^  a  range  to  the  tail  chimney,  you  conld  have  heat 
fc  moderate  forcing:  but  then  you  oonld  not  eo 
manage  with  one  chimney  at  the  feirtber  end  irom  the 
ftimaoe  to  heat  tbe  Uiree  divtaioni  aeparatriy  and  at  will. 
nte  Sue  and  tbe  hot  wat«r  oimbined  win  enaUe  yon  to  do 
■owith  one  fcmaoe  and  with  acaio^  any  waste  •■  ■ 
— 3 g  mpeciil^  aa  ymi  have  [denty  of  Ivioka  at  yonr 


qnenth'  been  atM»d  in  "Doinga  of  the  Laat  Week,"  do  not 
act  wdl  with  a  horizontal  amoke-pipe  of  any  great  limgBi, 
the  leaa  the  better-  Tour  high  chuuney  would  enable  you 
to  have  a  longer  horiiontal  pip©  or  flue  from  yonr  (tore. 
Bat  to  hare  a.  regular  fine  from  anoh  a  itova,  even  wit^  tta 
advantage  of  eaiSt  a  chimney,  yon  wonld  require  to  sink  tin 
atove  BO  that  the  top  of  it  would  lie  about  level  with  tha 
bottom  of  your  flne.  Aa  yon  have  alzoady  a  fumaoe,  a 
boiler,  pipea,  and  bricta  for  a  fine,  we  wonld  >ink  tike  boUar 
well,  set  it  propedy.  take  tho  fine  along  all  the  honaea  b> 
tiiB  tall  chimney,  take  a  fiow  and  ratnm  pqw  all  the  wmj, 
rather  bakrw  than  tixm  the  ground  line  of  tbe  hiMBaa,  and 

"--  '-'a  from  thee ■-'  — ' ' '~* 

heat,  and  t 
main  flow  and  return. 

If  you  tdl  us  witat  plan  yoa  daeide  on,  and  atate  mbMk 
yon  want,  we  will  be  glad  to  hcdp  you  if  we  can.  Had  your 
fomaoe  been  in  the  middle  or  between  Uu  hot  and  the  oold 
honaee  matters  would  have  beasmiMe  Hi^la.  A  good  fine 
would  heat  the  forty-feet^aiiga  mt  Bly  without  more  trouble ; 
bnt  then  there  woaldbaagooddealcf  ttoublein  ao  heating 
to  different  tempenturea  three  Bep«u«te  divbiona.] 


THE  DUCHESS  OF    BUCCLETJCH  GEAPE. 

In'  a  notice  of  this  Grape  from  the  pan  of  Kr.  Anderson,  of 
Oienford  Castle,  which  appears  in  the  Journal  of  the  29th 
of  March,  ha  aaya— "  The  flavour  partakes  of  that  fine  Grape. 
ChasaelasMuBqui.  which  is  the  parent  croaaed  with  Muscat." 
In  a  notice  of  it  in  another  Journal,  it  ia  represented  aa  a 
cross  from  the  Boyal  Muscadine. 

Both  the  statements  are  mistokea ;  and  as  much  conftision 
exists  OB  to  the  origin  and  parentage  of  some  of  the  new 
CIrapee  sent  out  of  Uta  years,  allow  mo  space  to  say  that 
it  was  raiaed  from  seed  taken  ont  of  a  Muscat  berry,  crossed 
with  Chaaaelae  Musqui^. — W.TuoHSON,  Dalieilh  Park. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  TWO-DAYS    SHOW   OF 
THE  EOYAL  HOETICULTITHAL  SOCIETY. 

I  iscLosE  a  oopy  of  a  petition  aent  to  the  Council  of  tlia 
Boyal  Eorticultunl  Society  three  weeks  since,  of  which  no 
notice  up  to  this  time  has  been  taken. 

Should  you  have  space  in  your  Journal  for  ita  insertion. 
it  would  greatly  oblige  the  ^Mbitora. — Qio.  BaEBa,  jSlom- 
fordHUL 
"  To  TIB  Council  of  tri  Botal  fioBnomTvaan  Soodtc 

"Wa,  yonr  petitioners,  mo«t  hnmblj  beg  t»  inform  you 
that  in  conaequenoe  of  the  eohedale  of  the  Itoyd  Hortlcol- 
tucal  Society  containing  two  days'  exhibition  oonaecotirely, 
we  regret  we  cannot  ont  of  justice  to  onr  respective  em- 
ployers advise  that  their  plants  shoidd  be  shown,  our 
former  experience  having  convinced  ub  that  the  eiposnre  on 
the  second  day  materiaUy  injures  the  plants,  especially 
Orchids  and  stove  plants  generally. 

"  That  the  time  ooonpied  by  the  second  day  takes  ua  from 
our  daily  pnnuita  ;  that  t3ie  expense  attendant  on  taking 
aoB  prodaotiona  to  and  fron  the  adriUtioB,  eoiqiled  wMh  our 
pecwaiale]^ensM,at«dotAile  thnaeaf  aoBS-di^B  ataow. 

"  We  tterefage  pray  that  yon  win  tofcethaae^argiJBuaiau 
(wUdi  ive  obviooa  to  aver;  ^aaotiaal  laMMIiii)  lota  yaw 
aeriom  oonsidetation,  and  resowd  Teas  ■tBOad  <b^i  Aow. 

"It  hawing  ooBB  tn  oni  know  ted^  tiiat  yoB  {i^peae  Kght^ 
tba  •(Maermtot7  wltit  oaa,  we  be^  nMat  ii>iipa<>fii%  to 
Mtw  yan  that  rianfc  at^  awe  dig's  iftii—an  in  a  fcy  ht 
atUMfdien  woiad  b»  decide^  tatundibfMkB  vapour  ba* 
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JOITENAL  OF  HOOTICUiiTUKB  AHp,  CaOTCAGR  (UjgWBaCBB.  -^  ft^  »•  ^ 


V   €•  Bmixe,  -^ndemer  tc  iu '  AfldeMoii^  Esq.,  ^orwckxl  Orove. 
^  -  X  6KIBBV,  tpodeoti^  to  SirSL  Axtt^^.^^iHMl'Ower  Cheatn. 

H»  Omnifhn,  gndeuer  to  Ifmb  JS^itluABfatead  Hoitte. 

W.  Kinj^-gaidetier  to  Batrl  LoVfRs/^^,  ?a§t  Horsley  Towers. 

•  X  WiaaxKfl,  gardMMr  to  ^.  B&dt,  IJsq.,  Isleworth. 

.  J«  fiioTB;  gantencnr  to  liis  Cbrac^:^6  Duke  of  NorthtunW- 


SB^  gffta?a^erl6  T.T^ilpbttrEsq:,  Siain?6iai5ai-  [     "W.  Tatlor,  gardener  to  J.  Tates,  Esq^  Lauderdale  Hoos^ 
.' .  Ci  P»arr/^todBii«r  i<r  H.  m  eS)b#i  Esq.,  gt  * '  .^     '^^    ^ 

Tx^OBOto^  giidwrOo  SirR  GbldstcM,  Bart,  Rett's,    B%lig^te.  '  "  '''  ,_    ^      ^  ", 

jaai*,  L/  #.WiiB/gitttlener^Mrtf;:Hodg^oii;TbeBtmg,Haii^ 

--  B.  Faxi^  gtt^dAMr  t*  mb.  ^hH^dweB^'  Ij<yww  Kbr#ooa,  lV>MiiJt>ia),  gardenef'to  Ei  McMorland,E8q.^Hayer8to<dc 

T.  Paox,  gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streatham  Coiumoii.    Hfll.  ^ 

-      "  -  J.^BitLTf;  gardener  to  T.T.  Brake,  Esq.,  Sto^oes, 

Junersnam* 

J.  Mat,  gardener  to  IP.  P.  ^V'.  Bntt^lBsq.,  AHe  Court,  Chel- 
tenham. 

B,  BuixBK,  gardener  to  A;  IVimer^  Esq.,  Bow  Bridge 
Jxouse  Leicestcnr 
W.  Mat,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawksyard  Park, 

Staffordsliire.'*  '       '  ... 
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ThM  great  rage  amon^  calthrators  of  the  Grape  under 
IllaM  at  the  present  time  is  for  wide  houses,  or  long  ra&ers> 
wiVh  ikt  greatest  possible  extent  of  caiie. 

A  wide  house  with  long  rafters  renders  it  necessazy  to 
^mpkyy  inside  posts  and  li^es  tb  support  the  roo^  wMoh, 


WIDE  VINERIK8  WnkoUT  INSIDK  POSTS. 

in  houses  of  any  pretensions,  greatlv  mars  the  beauty  of  the 
structure.  A  neat>  convenient,  and  efficient  method  of  sup- 
porting long  rafters  witiiout  inside  posts  or  braces  is  shown 
m  iie  following  engravings.  . 

Jn  fig.  1,  we  have  an  end  view  of  a  lean-to  vineiy,  w>tn 


Tig.]. 


Fig.  3. 


ismde  border  detached  from  the  froort  wall,  but  reating  upon 
ft  eoBorete  floor^  The  rafter  nagr  be  80  to  60  feet  long  if 
dMixQd»  and  can  be  peorfeotlyittppoirted,  without  inside  posts 
or  braoeB>  l^means  of  a  wire  rope  running  over  a  central 
wheel,  afl  shown  in  >Ef.  2.  Jxifig*  Q  we  have  an  enlarged 
▼JAW  pC  tiie  wtope.Rope,  and  meains  of  tightening  it  should 
the  raitec  sink. 

Inside  posts  are  always  unsig^tfy,  axtl  mndi  in  the  way, 
as^d,  o^psa-braoea  of  wood  make  a  vinery  look  more  like  a 


bam  than  a  hothouse.  We  now  construct  houses  of  any 
width,  without  any  sort  of  inside  posts  or  braces.  The 
rafters  are  bolted  together  at  the  ridge  by  concealed  boltsi^ 
and  all  danger  of  spreading  or  lifting  is  prevented  by  bands 
of  ir<p  and  bolts  running  from  the  rafters  and  plates  into 
the  solid  walL 

The  wire  ropes  and  wheels,  employed  to  support  the 
raftets  in  the  above  design,  will  be  entirely  concealed  from 
view  by  the  trellis  and  vinery. — (AmcricanQardencn* MonthlyJ) 


CASUAL   FAILUBES   OF  LOBELIA   SPECIOSA. 


Aumsa^ht  it  bec^nes  ns,  as  practical  horticnlturists, 
when  we  hear  of  casual  fiiilures  to  suggest  if  possible  a 
reinfidy«  and  not  to  fly  to  the  supposition  that  in  consequence 
of  iaihires  in  some  Ipcalitiea  the  plants  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  to  become  inapplicable  to  the,  purposes  for  which  it  may 
have  been  extensively  used,  X  opposed  the  decided  lan- 
guage once  used  in  connection  with  all  yellow  bedding  Cal- 
oeolarias,.  "  They  were  quickly  to  disapipear  from  amongst 
us."  I  disagreed  with  that  verdict,  havu^  stated  in  these 
pagea  that  the  chief  cause  of  tite  want  of  success  lay  in  the 
pxftctice  of  stpwing  i^way  ciitting-<pots  crammed  with  roote 
mto  the  hottest  cpniier  or  driest,  shelf  in  old  flue-pits  and 


elsewhere,  which  practice  destroyed  their  vigour  and  favoured 
the  production  of  a  species  of  insect,  which  seemed  ever 
afterwards  to  consider  these  plants  as  its  hereditary  domain. 
This  view  of  the  subject  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
generally  upheld*  and,  as  I  suggested,  a  cooler  syst^n  of 
treatment  practised.  I  have  now  to  say  that  I  see  no  cause 
of  alarm  in  reference  to  the  particularly  useful  Lo^lia 
speciosa.  As  these  notes  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Bob- 
son's  paper  in  a  late  l?uniber,  I  will  now  give  a  short  detail 
of  my  own  very  aucoessful  practice  with  this  plant.. 

I  treat  the  Lobelia  sj^ciosa  as  (m  annual. ag  much  as 
possible,  as  I  hare  to  secure  its  being  very  early  in  bloonv 


-!f^it.'ftii  ]  '^jwftfB?g"tT/<^'WfiT[TOitft.'rii^^^^^         Offm^iii  <?iEii^™i{g.  ■ 


'  ftr  T^ioimilj  paD'  our  bed  id 

jTMk  m  Anpq^    Ilteswd  ot 

•nd  D«8t-floirered  plants  of  in 

ijhe  earlr  put  of  SeetembeE  A 

at  tlie.bMk'of  the  noHb  «  ^b 

'meabea  coScientij  dbitov  '  Id 

t^  maaiu  of  a  f^  eti^H  kio«ebToy«r  it,  ia  tb«  inilf  pro- 
tectioii  it  baa.  Tboe  the  Beedfinga  come  up  itroiig  and' 
heaUb;.  Thv  rrauiii  in  tb^  aitaatioii  \miSi  after  tjte  first 
■Ught  ftbst,  which;  if  it  does  not  Ibaw  too  hasU^,  seemi  to 

S'«a  then  a  greater  haidiaen,  and  enables  them  the  better 
withatand  the  winter.  The  box  is  then  placed  naa;  the 
^aae  in  the  coolest  end  of  a  pit  or  gre^ohoaae  £K)m'Wbicb 
froct  IB  eiclnded,  and  where  the  aeedlinga  can  hare  aboa- 
daaoa  of  air.  Here  they  remain  the  whole  of  the  winter 
and  glow  r^idly.  I  have  omitted  to  saj  tbat  the  seedbnga 
■botud  be  properly  thinned  if  too  thick ;  thoee  thinned  ont 
and  tnuu^Ianted  will  be  eqni  " 

.We  Htnick  onr  first  batdi  latch 

m  Febroatj,  and  we  tope  ag  haVe 

placed  another  lot  In.    In  dv  both 

Caag  cuttings  and  the  otA  rhich 

re  by  this  nxoceu  become  strong  baahT-  piante. 

When  bedding-onC  time  cornea  we  ccnnot  teU  the  one 
from  the  other,  bo  thtaonghly  robnst  are  the  whole.  Ont 
of  two  thousand  which  we  pLnted  oat  last  year  we  only 
lost  fonr. 

Without  reference  to  our  snooeBsftd  practice,  does  not 
thia  treatment  seem  &r  more  feasible  and  IJxely  to  lead  to 
mcceaa  than  the  process  mostly  practjeed  of  striking  bard 
antmnnal- flowering  wood? — W.  Eaolit,  DignneU. 


COJiSTEUCnON  OF  VINEEIB8. 

As  I  was  thinking  the  other  day  I<ow  I  abonld  baM  some 
large  bothonses  for  forcing  Orapes,  I  ijaiked,  among  others, 
one  in  which  the  pwdtice  was  rely  small.  The  proprietor 
ascribed  the  deflcienay  to  baring  forced  the  Vines  too  mnch 
two  years  following;  and  then  Uie  following  plan  for  a 
Tineiy  snggesttd  itadf  to  me. 

It  happena  that  the  piece  of  gronnd  I  bare  slopes  steeply. 
I  would  have  double  walls  both  front  and  back,  and  Vines 
planted  between  both,  with  saabes  both  back  and  front  that 
would  slide  in  either  of  two  grooves  in  each  wall  as  re- 
quired, so  that  I  conld  force  one  side  one  year,  aiid  let  tee 
other  side  rest.  la  this  way  I  could  begin  to  force  one  side  in 
November,  to  get  the  crop  off  before  ^e  other  Vines  would 
be  brought  in.  In  thia  way  tie  Vines  of  eadr  side  would 
only  be  forced  every  je«end year.  Wtmld  yon  please  teD  me 
your  opinion  about  it  ?  -      -  - 

Or,  if  the  above  way  of  forcing  the  Vines  so  eSly  "wobU 
not  do,  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  the  Vines 
planted  jnat  the  aame,  bnt  only  to  let  them  come  halfway 


jd^tiie  Kof-ofitha  fetauH,  »Mtia9d*'4».«iddfiBF  In 
this  way  the  house  weald  prodnoe  a  bearjliac^  snttMtt 
eAusting  the  Viws..  b  tfaa :  latter- ptofclcmJA^Mgifa  to 
force  later,  without  being  bound  to  have  the  Si*t  cm^hV 
before  t)M  otbai  «onU  be  bron«Uri«  aftia-UM  tet  |>lttL-> 
^  HoTioB.  ,■.■.-.■; 

[We  think  it  ia  <p>iU.ft  tmiKttkv.  (kat  VtMa  tdraS  duly 
are  unfit  to  be  fonwd  wnAjmffiBi  W*«aaiiim  Hmt  Oey 
are  the  best  fitted  fOT  tUi  9U|>eMt  becMM  tfaer'*tt>»(«' 
early  natoiaUy  ef  tliur  dhi  vmaH.  Of  eooMancbVBiM 
will  sooner  get  evhansted.  by'-bwy  «n|M  tfaan-tatee.  oae^ 
but  not  so  tnooh  aa  ^  geawiBy  hnjBiBeil.  Ear  a  tevic^ 
however,  yoor  planisTsiy  i&fBaifitiv*ad'«aka«a'tt*de«bt 
that  yoD  would  snooeed,  ^tber  by  having  a  back  and  iktmt 
CK^  at  the  same  tamc^  or  an  eady  aiM  late  orop,  as  yon 
pEcnooe.  We  pravmne  tbat  the  high  bordra  at  the  back  of 
tbenonae  is  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  gronnd.  If  tJwtbadk 
IbOK  tbe  9dHi,  Ibe^  KMt»  there  wonld  be  very  oold,  and 
never  f^  the  sun.  We  wonld  mnch.  preite  phmting  audi 
Vines  in  a  border  Inside  i>C  the  house;  and,  did  we  wiab.a* 
early'  and  a  late  crop,  we  would  make  that  the  early  (WO. 
The  whole  of  the  Vines,  except  the  stem,  oould  go  ontnde, 
aa  you  propose  them.  In  the  back  border  we  do  not  s«* 
what  use  you  moke  of  your  double  walls;  with  a  spaoe 
between  them.  In  the  front  yon  take  the  at«nia  of  the 
Vines  down  through  the  opening  to  the  border;  bnt  yon 
eoold  attain  the  same  object  with  a  single  wall,  and  better 
without  a  wall  at  all,  by  oidnnms  sotne  0  feet  apart  to 
support  a  stout  alU ;  and  in  that  yon  might  have  opaningg 
for  the  plants  if  you  required  it— in  ^ot  you  could  plant 
inaidQ  if  yen  hked.  and  allow  the  roots  tp  go  oat  nnderneatit 
the  uD.  In  doing  so  we  would  raise  the  border  outside  t« 
the  sill,  and  the  aun  would  have  more  power  on  it  than  a 
level  bender.  The  double  sashes  are  a  good  idea ;  the  Vines, 
when  at  rest,  oould  rnwse  in  the  space  between,  and  for 
tiiis  the  double  wall  yields  a  slight  advantage.] 


PLAKTS  SUFFEEING  FROM  A  NBWLT 

PAINTED  FRAME.    ■ 

Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  ftantea  from  a  newly  painted 

frame   could  act    iqjuriously  upon  young  Cucumber  and 

Melon  plants  ?    I  have  been  much  diaappointed  in  a  hotbed 

Tj^qa  wiiich  soch  a  frame  haa  been  placed,  and  am  utterly 

at  a  loss  otbuwiee  t«  account  for  the  total  f^ore  of  eveiy 

plant  that  haa  been  placed  in  it.     In  point  of  temperatoxe 

all  aeemed  quite  right — a  moderate  growing  heat,  good  soil, 

and  eveij  pceaible  csice  taken  in  the  management ;  bnt  in 

epite  of  all  means  oaed  nothing  thrives.     Pots  of  Cucumber 

and  Melon  seeds  ^nnged  in  the  bed  come  up,  and  look  well 

~for-a  day  or  two,  and  then  hang  their  leaves,  look  wretched, 

and,  instead  of  growii^,  daily  become  worse  and  dwindle 

away  before  the  aecond  leaves  oome.    Good  healthy  plwits 

'  vere  sat  ooit  in  the  bed,  and  frvm  the  time  c^  plants 

ing  began  to  aaaune  a  sickly  look.   The  young  leaves, 

■  inflteadof  MpsaiJiw&^BTl  at  tbe  edges,  torn  brown 

and  flabtq^  and  make  no  advanoe  in  groirth  from  d^ 

tod^.  & ^peatanee it  is  vetrninchHko  the  efface 

of'coldnir  having  beta  let-in  «p0&  ttem;  but  sn'd 

has  not  been  the  case.    In  short,  it  ia  qnAe  plain  that 

the  plante^wil  sevw  do  any  good. 

It  appears  to  me  that  ths'evU  inflttonoft;  whatever 
it  be,  ia  above  the  anrfooe.  for  on  examining  the  roots 
1b^  seem  bealtby  and  the  yonng  fibres  spreading. 
The  fisme  was  put  on  the  bed  when  tbe  paint  on  it 
■-■Wa  seaMely  d^-,'Bid  the  weather  being  cold  at  the 
time,  the  frame,  pf  oourse,  had  to  be  k^  lathcr 
cloee.---0)(icnov.  .    .      - 

[The  delicate  leaves  «f  yotmg  Melon  and  Cn<mmbet 
plants  no  doubt  suffer  frotn  any  impnritiea  in  the 
atmosphere  they  are  placed  in,  and,  bad  as  om  cor- 
respondent's esse  m^  be,  we  have  known  a  worse. 
A  gentleman -who  was  erectine  a  onantlty  of  tdmber 
ftndng  had  a  taA  fitted  np  for  oip^ng,  or  laDier 
stewing,   ti>e  ^osts   and  otber  framework  in  hot 

, ,  _„     urw-ote.    The  lower  ends  of  hop  poles  forabont  S  feet  or  ao 

f.?^.,?'iJ%'.  n^^^l^l  «  !^.<T^,?°»  *•  «a    have  been  for  vaaxj  ye«r«  dipped,  «r  rattier  parbofled,  in 
I  tUa  bbwK  preparanon,  and  have  beenfraod  to  bat  mnch 


■e  hmN,  Lk«  mb  of  Uu  aatddc  ptnTt,  ud  pat, it  ia  Ux  i>Ms  I 


JtMnrntSi  or  BOFUIlCUIi^UBp  4x0  .0&3!£^  »*ftljWntf- 


taaum  m  ^am  eiMtted  b^  CMoaote  mm  more  kstioK  tluA 
rti«"rf  Tinj-mlrirMrii  thftt  T  in  MQUMrtnii  -if-  "iir^^  *"Tir 
Ifeat  hiJont  thk.  M|;e  incatB  tk*  ^e  of  oar  oane^ondeut 
tt*  ami  lie  CowriMM  of  mil  bava  oeuad  to  eziat ;  but  if 
aM,  mtiht  BtiM  hM  raHOn  to  beliave  that  the  ctoenUy 
MiBted  modiracfc  is  tke  eaaae  of  tiie  plante  not  UtriTm^, 
IwoaUflRjr.TalM  tlMframa  off  •ome  bright  biuui;  dayuM 
M^Ma  ibitallT  to  Idio  rai^  mi4  -aftetwaida  give  it  »  coat  of 
ttaawkiaad  i^nq*  it  »e«LiB. 

BatitisvutoponiUaMmeothar  agaitcy  niaf  base  been 
•A  inric  as  -veU  as  the  mell  of  paint  If  tba  latter  were 
tbm  tmij  eanae  it  «oidid  cMdly  be  dateoted  on.  opemng  the 
■" "■" "tj  in  fiMt  gttadaaEB.  1^  inhftJiag  0,  Uttle  of  the 


K  that  TUMOr  is  of  the  kind  r^liahod  by  the 
,  A.  long  ponod  of  doll  weatiier,  liovevei^  ao  often 
^ui—  m^  t»  7«tng  CBOumber  acd  Meltm  plaata,  that  it 
nqnina  gteat  oare  to  cany  tbMa  thMUgb  the  dfiJrb  da^ 
klgiMiiig  with  the  aaw  gwac  Pei^ape  the  evil  has  oeaaad 
with  the  iiigeBHed  fonshiae.  Thonsh  I  hare  repeatsdly 
had  the  iatwdM.  of  {damt-hDuses  paiut^  whea  exoafied  with 
plants,  I  neve*  pMceived  a»g  aeciauB  iqjuTy  to  t^n  £rom 
the  canwi  yon  mention ;  but,  aa  I  bave  obseirved,  JiIqIod 
and  Caoombra  plants  in  tbe  a«ed-leiif  and  in  the  doll  days  of 
«arly  aprinf  ate  delicate,  and  I  am  quite  willing-  to  beliere 
they  Bier  hove  nSmed;  hut  the  iraiediaB  preacribed  above 
will,  it  ia  hoped,  lemors  the  enl  if  it  still  existB.— J.  B.] 


CONCEETE. 
n  that  I  hftve  obtained  reliable  inffnmation  mIa- 
vve  to  the  mat^als  and  the  proportiona  for  making;  con- 
<TBt6  to  (xmBtmct  the  walla  of  plte  and  ol^er  buUdings. 

The  matniala  ape  fine  sandy  gravel  washed  or  screened 
pretty  fce  and  good  lime,  ^e  proporta<»iB  axe  three  of 
(lavel  and  one  of  lime. 

I  may  add  Hoi  it  is  by  no  meana  neeeasaty  to  lay  it  all 
«B  at  once.  Indeed,  we  fcid  it  better  Qiat  the  lower  part  of 
tbe  walls  be  allowed  to  get  firm  before  any  more  is  put  npon 


DESTBOYIKG  GOOSEBEEHY  CATEEPILLAB. 

I CAK  with  toe&iau»  reoewiUMid  the  ^pUcation  of  soft 
Map  aad  aoia  ■■  a  perfect  oore  for  the  above  pest.  U^ 
(Mdener  haa  nsed  it  for  yearst  not  only  kwe,  but  alao  in 
Uie  west  of  England.  The  pmpettiouB  mentieiied  in  No.  167 
•BO  aboat  tin  aacne  m  he  vses. 

It  ia  rtaj  efioaeioaa  aiao  &«;  Apricots,  Peaches,  Curranta, 
and  Boaai— in  &at,  I  know  no  eaterpiUar  «t  ^hia  that  can 
ataad  agmaat  it.  Care  aboidd  be  takao  to  eprinkle  the 
-wtdn-pcatim  of  the  leaivee,  as  Um  ooierpillaz  oontMsls  itaelf 
intbeltadofUieleii: 

One  eteat  advantage  of  the  mixttae  ie  that  it  does  not 
«lfect  VbB  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Should  any  of  your  corre- 
spOTidenits'wieh  fcr  ftarther  infemation  I  dial)  be  hwpy  to 
give  ft  to  Oein.— E.  T.  V.,  A  LtntotMlmv  BM'tor. 


WOEK  rOE  THE  WEEK. 


AXT  f  Haw  vha  i^iicd  U^nid  tnaanre  to  his  kitcban- 
■aidem  BnM  wten  they  were. in  a  growing  itate  can  have 


Oku  premrei 

thednngyard, 
.  the  '^~' 


of  hotbeds,  &c.,  or  a  large  tub  or  hairel  jdaced  i 
venient  situation ;  a  bnsnel  of  maanm  to  U  or  SO  gaDone 
of  water,  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pigeon,  or  anf  other  anch  siot 
of  dung  would  be  suitable  for  -^s  pnipoae.  After  hetag 
left  to  soak  for  twenty-fbuc  hours,  the  dung  shoidd  be 
removed,  and  the  tiqidd  used  in  a  clear  stele,  AuMaJa 
gprmtii,  make  an  ai^le  sowing  of  these,  whieh  are  tlM 
most  useftil  green  for  a  long  winter ;  it  ia,  mereovar,  Qie 
hardieat  green  we  have,  and  producea,  if  sown  in  taaoe,  a 
greater  bulk  tlian  any  othw,  onless  ^  1>e  the  Tfaonaaud- 
headed  Cal)bage.  Broccoli,  let  a  aowmg  of  many  of  the  SHte 
be  made  during  the  week.  Do  not  brget  the  WalchcBan, 
SonteTs'ePartitularLate,  andSnow'a'Winteit 'White.  Cterok, 
tluiMKit  these  and  all  advancing  ort^.  lldB  BluBld  ahrayi 
be  done  in  due  time,  and  at  twice ;  in  t^  Aiat  instancy 
leave  double  Ste  number  you  intend  to  retain  aaa  pemu^ 
Bent  crop  t«  meet  a-iddeBts  that  yonng  seedlings  are  liaUa 
to,  and  thin  them  to  the  proper  diatance  when  snch  danger 
is  over.  C^Kumheri,  sow  tlie  Bidge  immediately  in  heat, 
and  throw  grass  mowings,  leaves,  maaiire,  kc.,  into  a  kei^ 
to  ferment  rAAy  for  making  the  ndge.  Bmarf  girliMf 
Btaiu,  sow  the  dwarf  aorta  on  a  warm  sheB.ered  bordar,  ako 
a  few  Scarlet  Bimners  and  Hwricot  Beans  -,  bnt  theae  waa- 
oeed  so  well  transplanted  that  it  is  best  to  provide  against 
inures  by  sowing  them  in  pote  or  boxes,  and  germinating 
them  under  glass.  When  well  up  remove  them  to  the  open' 
air,  and  cover  at  night  if  tite  veattor  is  enAyMuabl^  and 
izanaplant  the  beginning  of  the  second  weekinU^.  Onietw, 
tioow  up  some  lugh  b^a,  9  inchee  above  the  level,  in  Qie 
poorest  part  of  the  garden,  ^id  sow  the  Pilvwr  nkifiTird  for 
pickling.  Sow  very  thickly,  and  tread  the  seed  very  firmly, 
nsing  aoorcely  any  soil  to  cover  them,  rather  shg-Ving  s<ma 
old  wet  litter  over  them  to  keep  the  seed  damp.  Bcoritmera, 
BOW.  and  also  Saia^ ,-  and  get  in  auccssaiona  oi  Bad  Beet, 
Peaa,  Broad  Beans,  ttc  'Where  Brociwli  and  Winter  Greene 
are  eoming  off  the  ground  should  be  deeply  txenched,  the 
stems  chopped  in  piecea  being  laid  at  Uie  bottom,  and  quick- 
lime strewed  over  them. 

The  coltivatioc  of  annuals  for  garden  decoration  has  in 
Bome  degree  given  waf  to  the  m(«e  permanent  class  cS 
baddiag-oat  greenhouse  plants.  Tet  some  of  the  formm 
will  always  find  a  place  in  many  gardens,  where  the;  are 
nnsfal  for  filling  up  vacanciea  in  borders  of  herhaoeoue 
plants,  bulbs,  Sj^,  and  particularly  for  drssBinR  tip  the 
Buzgn  of  shrubberies  where  the  qiace  hetweec  me  line  of 
turf  and  shrubs  may  'be  ocirupied  with  them,  so  as  to  hide 
the  bad  effaots  which  bore  ecnl  alwaya  produces,  and  affiord 
a  gay  appearance  through  the  summer,  and  this  at  a  trifling 
aqiense.  The  present  ia  a  favourable  time  for  sowing,  the 
groond  having  previously  been  well  dug  and  prepared. 
Ko.idea  of  tbe  beauty  of  annuals  can  be  formed  by  the 
stunted  patches  we  generally  see,  owing  to  the  common 
praotioe  of  sowing  the  seed  in  a  patch,  and  allowing,  perheps, 
afly  or  more  plaote  to  grow  in  a  space  where  only  two  or 
three  should  have  beui  ajlowed  to  remwn.  The  sorts  to  be 
•elected  which  oontinue  a  considerable  time  in  flower,  appto- 
yriating  those  of  a  dwarf  habit  near  the  walks,  and  placing 
tlw  taller-growing  ones  at  a  greater  distance.  Jlvery  seeds- 
nun's  liat  affords  a  selection.  Stocks,  of  course,  widl  always 
be  grown,  and  Chrysanthemum- flowered  Aster*  whidi  have 
briffit  and  distinct  ooLours  with  erect  flowers.  Do  not  for- 
get to  make  one  or  two  sowings  of  S«eet  Peas  to  keep  up  » 
"   cf  bloom. 


Top-dress  Kospberriee,  and  get  them  well  staked.  Cut 
down  the  double-bearing  Baspberries.  Cnt  airaf  dl  anokeis 
bnt  two,  or  at  most  three,  from  a  stool,  and  top-dreee  them. 
These  will  never  succeed  unless  they  ^e  kept  very  tltin-  In- 
spect &equ«atly  KcaAed  tueea,  remove  i&  shooba  belinv  Vba 
seioa.  Koieten  the  DI19'  if  daeked  sad  dz;.  IiOcA  to  last 
year's  iKnlded  stocks,   ssid  seanA  for  OrterpEIlais.      The 


jJClbSlnarOF  HOETIO  i/l^  ft  ftE"*  oHf '  cdll4*^E  gabd&nK, 


M»  ■MOwHy  h 

nonvdto  tbegne«konMH«a(w«*  tin?  ue  oat  of  Ubmb. 
■  WiMiiim  IImwii  ajatbardampMMl  iliaJf  libwtiaa  for  &  few 
wlrii  AHmmI  to  m/Mitit  anck  m  hH«  oUrtad  after 
bMBf  oobback,  ini  VTiiir  thiwi  inaint  aad  ratharoloee  until 
Oaaoe**  get kaldof  th« fcwh icaL 

7%aM ylMMi  TCMHttr  potted  <rdH bain  ntotion.  All«>of 
BvdnainiMcm  (rf  boMov  immt,  md  keap  a  moist  man)  at- 
mM^MTft  Kaka  eatUnga  a*  they  can  b«  ebtainad  im,  a 
_^  jj£^  «ia»»ioatwMfolpharta,  in  mdertokatf) 

'  -     '  -•     t-wiar  atook. 


AA  off  cnttnan  a«  boos  as  anMcientlj  rooted.  Ktrthteg  i* 
more  iqjuncnn  to  jrrung  plants  tlian  to  iHoir  tbem  to  re- 
main crowded  in  tiieir  cnttin^pota  until  th«  loota  beoome 
matted  togethar.  Pot  and  pnck-olf  aaedling  ^lante,  or  re- 
move them  to  a  cool  pit  to  strengtliea  them.     W.  Kxahi. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  W££K. 


ExcspT  sowing  Tomatoes,  picking  off  Capsicnma  and 
QiiliB,  pricking  ont  a  littJe  cSety,  aowing  more,  pricking 
off  eadj  Chnliflowera,  waterii^  amd  eartUny-np  those  nndei 
faknd^Iights,  potting  Dwuf  KidMj  Bmim  and  sowing  ntwe 
is  anecesaiou,  and  part  of  a  low  in  a  eool  orohaad-^aaas^ 
■owing  Hnstatd  and  Creaa  and  audi  herba  as  Paiaky  oat 
otAion,  wid  Badl,  Ac.,  in  a,  little  heat,  the  work  has  faaea 
of  a  roatioe  AankCter  nad  mndi  the  same  •■  ia  pr««ioaa 
weeks.  The  linings  ronnd  CncombeisfruneB  hare  been 
bonked  op  so  as  to  maintain  a  minimum  temperatnre  of 
about  6G  at  night.  From  nakiBg  the  bed  wider  tiian  is 
gcBeTBlly  done,  and  banking  np  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  we 
can  regnlate  istisnal  heat  withoat  giving  too  moeb  bottom 
beat. 

On  Tuesday  w«  bad  a  heavy  sBowfaB,  wbioh  coatiBiied 
tie  whole  d^  ani  moat  of  tbe  mgfat,  aad  this  made  the 
jROnnd  greasT  and  nnwoik^Ue.  We  prepasred  for  frost  ca 
Taeedqr,  but  there  was  none  to  apeak  of.  Thare  baa  act 
.  been  a  gleam  of  son  firom  Snnd^  to  'numday  evcanst-  We 
find  that  ftoD  the  freqnent  Ganges  dnzing  the  winter 
PKnlef  has  pretty  wdl  dwindled  and  rotted  away  o«t  ct 
dooTS)  but  a  cb»B  row  som  in  tbe  orchard-bonss  in  the 
beginning  of  Jolj,  baa  gives  an  abondant  s^ply.  Fra- 
'riooslj  i*e  ttaed  to  fill  s^n«  boiaa  and  pot^  to  {Jaoe  m  a 
ODcl  honse  -nnder  ghaa  in  winter,  to  be  leadj  wbea  Hie 
weattier  waa  bad  ootaide. 

Ov  Tiieaday  aAsmooj^  tlun  gnowicg  heaTihr,  a  lising 
bvometei  mads  ua  abalS  of  &  AlKs  frost,  ana[  thereftnc, 
we  put  laurel  Uanchw  over  7aa<2i  fi«««.  Apricots,  and  even 
fbrwaid  Pears  and  'Runu.    X  Tana  trellia  brM&ig  iHQi 


in^  them,  which  meaas  aze  oftoi  attmdadinth  *^gr'*'K 
pain.  We  shall  always  remenbet  a  pretty  ronng  lady  riis, 
ahrinking  with  terror  at  the  light  of  a  ropalaiiie  maidiac 
reptile,  cried  ont,  "  K3I  it,  bat  do  net  bort  it."  TbsM  waa 
mndh  of  hnmane  phfloeotdiy  onderlfina  tba  ■eemiig  ot*- 
tiadiction  involved  in  tfaeii^ianckioB.  A  nft  «r  *  oolaay  << 
them,  but  we  think  bat  otM,  bad  made  itoeU  «  boM*  to* 
near  to  our  doorwsy,  and  notbiag  woidd  indaoe  kkn  tonit 
his  qnartera.  Having  no  deaire  to  have  Urn  fo«  a  beatfUloB, 
a  trap  waa  set  for  him,  and  it  oangbt  b^  the  lap  a  lk>o«iBt« 
robin  that  had  hopped  about  the  doMr,  and  in-doors,  aad 
been  fed  for  many  a  winter.  Poor  tJi^  <  it  vazsd  na  as 
mach  almost  aa  if  we  h^  had  a  finger  cxaalMd.  At  laattto 
rat  was  fotind  trat^ed  and  dead,  and  it  was  ao  briatiaiaafaxr 
to  know  that  his  deaUi  most  have  been  abnoat  inataBtaBMMBk 
A  favourite  cat  lost  for  a  week  at  last  eame  back  a  pWCMt 
akeleton,  and  minus  a  fbot  aad  part  c<  a  leg.  He  was  as  * 
good  a  moneer  as  ever,  but  iaitsad  of  oetemKg  wilk  As 
clawB  of  the  other  foot,  he  need  to  ^ive  the  vaonaa  a  atiobi 
with  the  atiimp,  and  thoa  tamed  it  over.  Gamefceep«^ 
and  gardeners  too,  aJiouId  reeolleot  that  if  tb^r  a«iime  tb* 
right  to  kill,  they  can  have  no  right  to  torture.  WhenasMie 
ftivoarite  frnit  trae  is  rendered  nnitleaa  foe  the  aoaaaa,  horn- 
ever,  our  finer  and  more  d^ioate  feelings  are  vt^  aft  t» 
&11  into  ab«<yanoe  as  respeota  the  wrone-dovak 

Wmt  over,  tldnnsd  ^d  regulated  thewnod  in  the  aailiirt 
Peach-boose.    Hers  there  baa  been  littl*  need  Av  *''■»■"■■* 
fruit  this  season,  and  the  crop  will  be  thinnez  than  nanaL  U 
ie  bnt  right  we  should  let  tbe  readers  know  the  reason.  For 
years  the  trees  have  borne  heavily-    Laat  seBson  th^  wms 
attacked  with  the  brown-beetle  a    '  " 
destroy  tbem  we  fear,  did  no  gooi 
bouse  a  smoking  when  the  frui 
free^i  and  we  ought  not  to  ham 
soma  of  the  fruit  when  ripe  wen 
mortified  to  find  lots  of  flowers  d 
apring.     The  above  causes  migh 
we  bdieve  to  be  taking  the  ligl 
have  them  painted  on  the  nnder 
anxiooB  to  have  them  off,  and  agt 
sented.    The  wood  should  have  I 
ing  nnder  glass.    Tb^  wasted  n 
ti^  on  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  ondiard-honse,  as  tbesB 

latterbadf     ""  "  ""     '"         "  "    "    ■* 

vrbilatt^e  b 
by  shelves  < 
air.  Thial 
and  about  I 
the  back  wt 
baok,  and  i 
pended  ova 
aa^er  dow; 
are  taken  o 

plenty  of  light;  bnt  wlulst  the  Strawberries  are  tiiece,  </ 
coorse  the;  are  considerably  ahadad.  21otvithBtandiug  theae 
dnwbacks,  teking  the  evidence  of  many  yean  aa  somstliiig 
like  a  test,  we  are  peranaded  that  if  we  bad  k^i  mi 
passes  on  a  month  longer  aSiet  tha  frnit  waa  gathsfod.  aad 
given  the  trees  plen^  of  beat  and  soa,  we  sboiUd  bate  baA 
as  nraoh  tronble  in  thinning  Sowers  and  fruit  aa  in  tbe  case 
of  meet  of  the  treee  in  the  orchaid-hoese.  It  is  veiT  siilili^ 
we  remove  the  Figbta  from  Ode  house  at  alL  We  inaiit'sM 
the  thinness  of  the  crop  this  season  when  iK>Eq)aMd  with 
the  hea^  o-ops  of  many  previons  yean^  joat  to  m^Mtt  Ite 
i<tea  that  little  mattss  aM  often  of  great  eoBseenaKe.  Bsk- 
lie  pKinting,  and  to  oblige,  by  nking  off  tne  mmbm  bf 


jonsauoitcm  BOfBaiKm''VSBf^  ^ne^ea^^^^,  q^ttga^tgn..,. 


jocnouL  CO*  HuKueuur^ur  Aim  eooMMS  i 


llfU»;  ^  AdlutuD  npUlu- 


Itnb,bU(lauaoCiaTei 

gpMlu)— Not  nconlHd  tn 


Bom.TKY. : 


,  and  ^Qin^itHnT.Ti  CSSOHICLE> 


POULTET  FOOD. 
T^  qaaSiy,  qaanlai^,  oad  Uie  natnue  of  the  food  axa 
leted  qoMtnoaa.  Whan  «bo  diM  of  Btarratioa  a  thcnHand 
fie  of  ciceiE.  CPtie  eats  n.Teiiotia^,  and  brita  fait  food  from 
onniDgfaangei:,  lookiugiuvain  formorei  uiotbei looks dk- 
OOBtants^  at  datioaraaa  bwaaae  he  is  onri'ed,  and  ooaae- 
oneut^  has  no  appetite.  Notflifnf;  will  come  omiBS  to  ttio 
B»^  Waiting  wia  produce  ai^tite  in  the  otitis.  It ' 
anij  a  choice  of  erila  that  gave  Oliver  Twist  courage  to 
tea  mart.  The  KttneMoiu  of  the  platefid  ontweigbed  tke 
dread  of  ^e  flogging ;  ;et  a.  ver;  ahorttime  inlnxQiT' wtnild 
'.es#o7ed  the  app«tit»  and  the  health  that  was  the 


„  ladtM  cmh,  hiead.  meal,  raw  nMaifc  cho^ad  fUi» 
nmiifi  the  laapt  Jtom  th»  k)b3beB..wd  Om  cniia*» 
frton  the  taUe.  Ther  h*T«  ftad  alwqr*  br  t^i**^  T^t  UMV 
donot  lu.  What  m^ea  it  mocatfreiomeistiuit  »o(rttig» 
t«naiitof  onx^a  oIom  at  hand  ia  sncCMiAil  both  ^  eggi  aad 
chidena,  thontrh  she  Labours  under  the  dlaadvantai^  oft 
^  \  food." 

sie  (tU  fowte  I 

Th«r  remind  ui  of  a  BO — ,    - 

t^^  riuw.  JOi  v«n  t^bzad  Sor  the  gerrant^  bang  i 
agnOQltmal  labonrm,  who  lived  lcmg»»t  with  one  ma^w- 
laaiak  Coi.  tAurtj-thiee  yean  with  t^  Se*.  Dr.  FnnuM*— ■ 
iM  waa  »&t,  inddy.  wholeaome-loofcing  num.  of  aboat  ffi^. 
diemed  in  a  Uach  frock  ooat,  good  cloth  watatooaU  wUte 
neckcloth,  and  blaok  shorts.  Lert  ho  shoi^  be  talua  te 
hie  mMtait,  the  latter  articles  of  dresa  were  of  velvoteeii, 
and  be  farther  dwcjia^Bed  the  clerioal  a^iaarance  by  weorinfE 
drab  gniters.  Renben  Hanks  had  the  second  prise  of  £i  i 
he  had  lived  thirty-oae  jeaiB  with  the  same  maater  («i  Um 
same  farm.  We  uonld  but  contrast  the  two :  the  ocnipla- 
c^t  look  irf  laaiah,  hie  fair  rotandity  telling  of  Sottdaf  rMat 
beef;  his  fnll  ronnd  calves,  placing  the  buttons  of  hie  gaiUr* 
in  jeopardy ;  and  his  fece  free  ftom  any  wrinkles  or  furrowa 
that  looked  at  hie  maater,  who  sat  at  the  table,  and  said 
pla^,  •'  See  what  a  treaeme  y«n  hav*"  B«uben  was  vewg 
different ;  he  was  younger  than  Isaiah,  but  he  looked  i^dv} 
he  stooped;  hi*  cheeks  were  ttin;  he  wort  -nrj  hme^ 
boots ;  be  had  mo  oalvM  to  his  legs.  He  wae  the  reryi*- 
reraeofthaother.  "  Are  they  botha^ricaltKal  labourmer' 
aekedwe.  "Yes."  wa«  the  aaawer;  "bat  one  Uvea  with* 
Eood  easy  parson,  who  terns  ten  acres  of  hia  own;  theotlMB 
with  a  Tvuia  who  &nna  five  hundred.  That  fid  fdlow  baa 
two  men  nsder  him  to  tbthe  wesk  of  one.  He  ia  fat,  oron. 
fed,  and  lazy;  a  day'a  woA  would  kiU  him.  That  leaa 
ftHow  beeide  him  ia  the  best  ohap  in  the  parish  to -wotk." 

Oar  Btory  is  still  the  aame — tiiese  men  represent  tn 
la,£ea'  and  the  oottagera'  iswh.  Fane?  the  obeae  poM 
labottrer  at  work  on  a  stiff  oold  ol^,  ac  pitching  at  hacvH^ 
cart.  He  would  lie  down  and  give  np.  He  wm  incapaU*  a* 
eiertioo.  In  trsth  he  was  overfed.  His  maater,  good  ea«y 
aonl,  Hked  to  see  aU  oacniin-talie  abont  him,  and,  honeality 
byiliE  to  do  Rood,  be  F^xnled  erwy  peiMa  in  Ina  em[def . 
The  same  is  done  in  pooltry.  Man  Seade  faaa  a  oiAlap 
atxmt  a  nula  frcm  the  B«1L  Her  bwla  run.  on  the  gtem 
orooaHe,  tuid  down  a  lane  at  Uie  aide.  How  mart  tMd  flnn. 
aad  handsome  they  looked.  ThecockpacedanAstnittod,aa* 
lifted  up  his  foot,  curling  it  proudly  and  daintily,  ae  tboM^ 
Ue  eavtit  wae  not  rood  eaoBghEiirhim  to  treadon  ;  andt&B 
hens,  iriiat  beantifiilly  bright  rod  ecmha,  and  what  l^eM 
Hi^  were !     Mary  always  had  eggs.    When  the  ctoJAieB 


Look  at  the  diSeience  in  tbe  condition  of  "  nobody'e  dog," 
SQoh  an  animal  as  is  known  in  many  ndghbonrhocJs,  liked 
^  all  and  fed  h^  few,  nod  Uie  nlethanc  pet  of  Lady  M»y 
Fair-  The  ftet  is  always  on  the  look-out ;  be  eiamiites  the 
•Bwdust  that  is  swept  from  the  butcher's  ahcfi  to  search  for 
any  scr^s  that  may  be  among  it ;  if  a  bone  be  thrown  into 
tbe  ateeet  be  knows  the  ratt^,  it  is  muaie  to  him,  and  he 
baa  it  directly ;  be  has  indiatinot  notions  of  property,  and 
p«TS  Httle  reepeot  to  the  child  canying  bread  and  batter 
oaiefUlj  but  temptingly  along  the  atreet ;  but  he  is  in  graad 
fcifl^  1^^  'HpteoAd  ooi^ction.  The  oUier  iiiTiiTnft]  is  d^y 
-wadwd  and  combed;  it  ia  fed  on  every  Inzoi?;  ite  poor 
■tomaoh  rqects  chicken  without  aancej  &t  and  skin  aie 
■bonmetioBS  sat  .to  ba  thought  of;  it  makea  &t  and  loses 
atrength,  muscle,  and  ^ipetite.    Then  it  must  be  ooaxed. 


aO  ia  of  no  avail ;  health  asd  u' 


:e  destniyed  by  over- 


aaebH)«gtat  ^  oa  wdi— *o  ifSMZltiis  of  wfadeetmw  fcod 
BB  ou  can  hentKte  which  to  dioaae.  Yet  penKus  iA«  see 
tke  mm  4laarlp  ia  doga  and  ohttdren  have  no  discretiao 
wiea  (biekene  ue  in  question. 

.iBMBOWHpIa^onewittHKtoua,  "lite  fowls  are  doB  aad 
luftv;;  tiie;  lay  very  badly  i  they  seem  toomfacnetttinf  j 


the;  heard  the  wheals  they  would  oome  _  _  ._ 

\|iv^»  was  oessed  to  bay  them  to  be  pete  at,  Uie  Ifidge. 

"  Wbatr  a  treat  it  will  be  fbr  tlem,"  eoid  the  cluldren. 

The  fftwla  were  bon^  and  pat  at  the  lodn.  All  thv 
BCB^M  were  eased.  Vave  time*  every  day  the  children  ra« 
to  feed  tb«ar  pets.  Bvery  ntanisg  they  want  down  te  loek 
for  eggs.  It  w«e  very  delightful  to  see  the  fcwle  ooi^Bg 
fi<omthe*teAibvytoaisettheeluldien;Bndif;wBa-pIeuitt7 
to  see  eaidi  rstam  with  the  agg  that  was  to  torn  part  of  th* 
breakfhat.  Bat  after  a  fcrtc^t  tiie  birdB  cared  littlB  t» 
ootne.  Then  tbey  ceased  to  lay,  or  Jayed  bat  seldom.  1b» 
learned  in  ant^  matters  w«ce  ctoBUlted.  Th^  advised 
(^Hge  of  ftod.  Than  ike  "wbe^  barley,  bread.  Indiaa 
com,  ntw  meat,  and  aonps"  wenttowock,  and  Ika  fowls  gvfc 
'firtter,  lasiar,  and  more  listlesa  evoy  day;  while  IMtKf 
Swile'ettraireendUidaswell  a*  evec    Uodentefe" 

tbeaecrfitofheahh.   Avery&tf^l  eqaatw  about  ii 


[tiBrtMi* 


lAkt  natural  food 


CLASSSS  FOE  GAiCE  HEKS  AJTO  BHiEXS. 


jonKift'.QV  ' 


akvn  K  tUtd.  I  tt^  ftanrud  -ttoN  iMtc  to  liow 
Hbtf  an  ^lite  ■■  itiuiiiyB'  of  %  plaw  at  am  priaiifM  «• 
kWtfMB  M  Dirtliigii  ami  fttm  M  nMt,  if  aofc*  BDMttf, 
•CbMUoo.  KdmMUlMtoMMtUal^M^  by-flie'A«» 
B^Mri  H*U  M>d  Otytri  Pdw»  CawiMiM,  Md.Hla^*- 
poM  &«r  -wa  ■k«t)T>  eonyito  Ifaeib  MteMM,  kt  &hb 
«flbr  M  ft  farifti  ^ixm  of  iiS  ksd  A  to  Qune  hMn  sad 
yriMB  «f  KD7- TWietT,  and  I  fMl  i>o  heiUiikUB  ik  BsTiMS  tLe 
«>n«ifl  be  sttsiMlBd  wttti  aiieDeH,  aod  wfil  powra  baniAaU 
haOi  to  tke  wmMmi  nd  to  tte  potdtir  woriA  Kt  li»«e^ 


■WTSTOir  EXHIBITION  OP  PODLTET  AND 
PIGEOITS. 

Xbm  eOuM  WM  hdd  in  tb»  OddJ^om'  HiD,  Wigtoa, 
•a  tha  6tb  iMb,  ud  fbUovinff  day.  It  ia  w^  know  to 
>  With  J'  iMBtin  tfakt  the  pEaMnt  BKBent  is,  p«ka^,  tbe 
■Mt  diAo^  tiBa  (rf  tB*  41«»agk(Hit  tba  irbui*  vttu  &c 
ypMy  OBt  TOMtHi^UBr*  Bhaw  of  thia  natora.  The  bart 
Mris  <tf  o«t  ftmotoal  hneden  *re  mdw  bun!;  Mgagvd  u 
WMdHMtoi^  iBd  bo««T«  tewaid  na/  be  th«  knal^. 
■•  aUeiMB  an,  aa  jvt,  aafUaaOj  taatued  fee  edubition 
f«>— la.  Thaaeiieawase(aUBed,ae^«iidDiiUedlr,oo^ait 
^iM  AvBdaetaag  m  aartiat  or  iatts  daiba  for  itcUiBK  lock  a 
^ —      TiBtli.  hmimwm,  oonuala  oa  ta  •tath  that  tha 


M  tMafti^m»wfm,aa^, 


nMajTuLAnHiiafwwa^  Out  ac.  .     . 

Wad— a  MiMfaUe  nanit,  moia  pattioaladj  aa 
ttafigeou,  iriMn  MM^Uar-UMt  moit  ef  tt«aa 
■awaaaliiig.  Tba  SbovwaabaraaddoaJfttacaadoae;  trat 
MB  aoaUMs  dturiwA  to  paciadarr  aBMBM  Hwaitod  tb 
■Bton  of  tte  WintoB  SlMw :— the  d^r  was  thmoi^ont 
Ihe  Hoat  eoMfarifaai  inagniBbl^.  eontiBaoMa  mb,  biioi  . 
■laat  WUbk  ban  davtMA  to  mi^attiUL  BtiU.  as  tbe  too« 
"     raUiUed,  Hm,    ' 


iMatoheteVnUad. 

Intlia  Gmh  liiiipi  for  Blaek-bieaMcd  avlBnnPa  Sadi 
Mr..Baldoii  todc  tka  Jrat  pnie  suil?,  Mr.  Broogli  also  ai> 
WMliiuft  a^Tnygoedthnda.  The  claaa  f«r  either  White 
W  Pilw  ma  Teij'  atdifltoent,  and  it  ma  in  thia  elaaa  alnnti 
ttat  anr  poae  wm  iri^hiM  thnn^xiat  the  Shoir.  Ha 
a  good,  ai^  Um  daaa  ftv  a  pair  of  Oaaae 


>  fliM  ania  wiu  i 
d  bf  Me.  Addbea'B  «^)>  good 
e  BlatA  .E^NMiiA,  {or  a  Show  iidd  ao 
aorth,  wtte  moat  creditable ;  but  the  Dorkimgt  were  no 
good  a«  mujit  have  been  astiabated.  ICiaa  Aglionbjr  took 
Mi  tba  Otdn  fuea;  tba  bat  psize  «itb  garfaadge- 
«^onred,  aad  leemd  inth  BodF  onea.  The  Hmimrtht  wen 
*  jaod  diapia^  takaa  oaUectivel^;  bnt  it  imiat  be  alm^ 
liana  in  snd,  Owt  patfotlr-taDMd  ni^  eoaiba,  inatjr  eat 
on  ttre  head,  witbcnt  anjr  diapoaitkni  to  bang  over  to  citJiet 
aide,  «ro  impeiatiTdj  neoeaaary  to  aooossa.  Some  beauMM 
Bad  Pilaa  ( Jaalam*). -«««  ahowfl,  and  waia  aBteng  the  einef 
gradleiiefaatrfttBaw.  It  wiUnotbeaiMttoiarBavpriBe 
to  laMt  of  OBI  lmad«ni  of  Oanu  Caatt.  to  find  that  Hi. 
JtMaa  FMiAn;  of  HaMdwflter,  MB  the  wiMwof  both  Um 
«V«  oOaied  ty.tiie  Wgton  Canuaittee,  ■■  iniMiiiaiii  fbi  tiie 
h«t  OaoM  ooek  and  Oame  aookeaal  Eeapeotivdr.  A^mdh 
fcitTateBlaakpfa^iraBthe  adult  cnp  hiid,  Md  an  eq^allj 
tmi  Broim  Bed  codrend  aecnred  the  aeecnd  cop  to  tl» 
Wie  eihibilar. 

~       ~~  ic,  witbevt  any  qnastioa,  aoch  aa  would 


a,  a.  BsUaB,  GUfUid  i  X.  inAu 


,  Bemiei,  Torkrfii™.  OM*«r«l,— Fto«,  I. 
i,  J.  BiMfta.  CnUnla.  VhM,  —  Adu% 
'  OOH^uanl.  W.  BajH,  YakiUr*',  J. 
,J.Bni«b.C*ilala;  J.  F.  PMUr,  KUQnw, 

i;.— A  aiMr Cap  ynMMol |br  m.  BA 


ATHEETOET  AGEICOLTUiAL  ASSOCIATKHS". 
Tn^bow  waa  held  on  Oa  Uat  nit.,  wbaa  the  fcllofrinc 
niaoa  were  awuded  for  potdtiy-. — 


HmrntoB  (aiivc-ptiidnad). 


i.MBcimrtl.-rtai,  J.  Mio«U««,«™at  B<7^ooiB» 


J<)UBHAL  OF  BOBTtCtn/rtttE'  AND  COTUOE  aABinSKB. 


The  Jndgo  was  lb.  S.  Teeb^,  of  Fnhraod.  aeaa  FMKbm. 


IHE  WIHTKB  AND  OPENIN&  SPRING  OP  1864. 

Xrt  IMBTUfCB  OF  BABLT  BBEHasO-: 
Tbx  dow  of  ths  past  ■eaaon  found  mj  spiuT,  both  ae  r«- 
mrda  popnlatioii  uid  pMrislotiB,  ererTthing  tlutt  oonld  be 
deairea^  The  greater  nnmber  of  my  hifM,  espeolallj  ancb 
ae  wore  not  artificialiBed,  were  deoaa^  pypah^bod.  The 
'<rfait«i'  baa  be«i'  a  oMipaniaTely  mild  awl  optai  mi«,  and 
lihe  ooumAttion  of  atorea  haa  cooaequentlj  heea  above  the 
s««<Htge.  Prom  tha  end  of  Janoajy  the  weathei  has  beea 
yvTj  oold  and  vagenial,  the  month  of  Horch,  eBpeoialij, 
iMing  eaeeedinglf  onfVopltiaaB  for  bees.  So  uii;Ietiient  haa 
bee*  ths  opeiung  siudiw,  Uiat  it  was  eo  Ute  a^  the  20th  of 
Miaeh  ba&io  a  single  iraded  bee  woe  aeen  to  enter  an;  of 
mj  hiveo,  TegatatiOD  ia  oonsiderabi;  behind  this  Beason, 
and  breading  mneh  cetvded. 

My  eapecial  otjject  in  this  comnnnicatioQ  is  to  record  one 
of  the  earliest  inBtancea  of  breeding  vhicfa  eym  oame  under 
my  notice,  and  I  beg  to  draw  the  particular  attention  of 
minnte  tcientifie  obaerrerB  to  the  feet,  in  order  to  eKoit 
tlieir  eiperionce  in  the  matter.  Strahg«  m  it  raa.j  apnear, 
H  occurred  in  a  hiTe  nfflthflr  very  p.q«loiii  nor  very  heaithy. 
The  qaemi  of  Uiis  hire  in  a  lagunBn  one,  'and  itbb  Miifi- 
rially  reared  towuds  the  dose  of  lavt  ■raamet';  bother 
ftoondation  Iwrifig  beau  constderaiblj  .retailed  .^vonglL  ad- 


How  it  is,  perti^Mi  fa""'™"  to  nuMt  apiMiona.  t£at  a  Uve 
•itbet  not  verj  pt^ratona  or  one  domiotledirithiii  gUai  mile, 
ia  mnch  more  apt  to  become  diseased  b|y  Ipng  conflDBment 
than  oth«n  tacme  favourably  drcumataaced. ,  Tbe  reasons 
<f  this  I  will  not  now  farther  enlain  than  to  say  that  they 
iue  in  some  measare  connected  witli  a  solntion  of  that 
,  tbeoiyfirst  propounded  by  tlie  Swiss  apiaiiaji,  iL  de  Oetien, 
that  an  increase  in  the  population  of  a  hive  does  not  pro- 
duce an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  stotes. 

Throughout  the  early  part  of  winter  I  noticed  symptoma 
of  onheidthitiess  in  this  hive.  The  bees  assumed  a  swollen 
wpearano.',  and  the  colony  was  &»en  them  beiag  gradually 
cfiminiBhed  by  deatha  and  t^o  desertion  of  eiicb  as  were 
much  afflicted  by  the  retention  of  tbtir  finofle.  By  the 
middle  of  JKtmary  I  observed,  thnmgh  the  i^asa  panea,  a 
marked  dimlnation  in  nomberi.  Being  a  tcamthhive  I  de- 
tsnodnsd  to  aMnine  it,  and  to  nnite  to  it  »  few  beea  belong- 
ing to  a  reservs  ^seen  kept  over  for  apring  coBtingeucieB. 
Aaoordingly  on  Uie  18th  January,  I  took  tlie  hive  into  a 
waBttiVMi,  anAnunntely  examined  eve^  frame.  The  bees 
were  stUl  more  nnmerooa  than  I  anticipated,  bnt  it  was 


evident  from  the  internal  ^peannoe  of  As  hire  tha^.tiwy 
iraremndi-aniatedbydTMitsfT.  The  qoeen  I  fbund  m<«t 
lively — so  mnch  so,  indeed,  that  aha  eseapsd  oat  of  tqrhaada 


■ad  took'wbig  to  a  distant  obmer  of  the  toom,  and  so  oo«i' 

luded  mysei 
rsooveiing  hftr  aWs- 


pletely  elud« 


search  tor  bet  that  I  abnost  itosprired  <d 
' '  'Isagth,  obsenii^  a  bee  enter-  a 
litUe  cre^ce'  beneath  a  press  door,  I  opened  it,  and  found 
her  nu^esty  smToanded  by  a  few  fuOiful  adherents  that  had 
found  her  oat  or  acoompaaisd  her  into  tine  ontkras  retnat. 

Bnt  wbat  stmok  me  as  veiy  lemoA^Ae  in  my  eiaminatam 
of  tUa  hive  was,  Uiat  a  oonsidarable  poetic  it  a  ooMb  «M 
found  fined  wtth '  biOed  In  all  stafcie  ogjfs,  pmbs,  and 
sealed  larvs,  and  severe  young  bees  traversmg  the  combs- 
Having  joined  a  few  hnu&ed  eonunon  bees  to  the  oolony,  I 
re^aoed  the  hive  in  its  old  aite. 

From  this  it  will  bs  assB  itliat  ths  qoesB  of  this  hire 
actually  oommenced  ^K-IayinK  in  the  dead  of  winter,  or  so 
eaily  as  ChnstniBS.  This,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  the 
earliest  instanee  whioh  ever  foil  under  my  observation. 

Most  of  oar  writers  lay  down  the  and  of  January  or  be- 
ginning of  February 
season.  Wildman  m 
the  queen  may  be  i 
similar  drcumstanoe 
at  the  latter  end  of 
Hnlsh  offlrms  that-l 
empty  during  the  w 
that  he  ever  knew  a 
the  30th  of  January. 
OS  the  tjme  when  t 
indeed,  most  Englis 
goea,  ipve  forth  sinu 
no  doubt  mostly  io: 
than  from  internal  ei 

leas,  in  accordance  wi _,_ 

is  certainly  the  usual  period,  but  earlier  instances,  aimibur 
to  the  one  now  related  by  me,  have  been  noticed  by  forri^ 
naturalists.  The  celebrated  Hnber — that  prince  of  a{aa- 
riauB.  whose  sagacity  of  research,  aecnrsoy  of  eiperimsnt^ 
and  import«mt  discoveries;  have  phwed  him  on  ths  vsiy 
pinnacle  of  apiodaa  ecisnoe— mentiotis,  -  m  his  "Natoral 
History  of  the  Bee,"  that  he  found  brood  of  bH  atages  in 
Certain  blvea  in  tihe  month -of  Janany,  wbtm  ths  thsmo- 
mstar  stood  in  the  intflnca  at  about:  W.  So,  also,  the 
celebnted  Pmuih  BHtorolis^  U.  de  Bsanmur,  found  brood 
'  all  etsgsa  In  some  hives  in  the  same  mcoth.  Still  theae 
mMt'be  considered  as  eio^tiousl  inatanoesj  and,  for.  n^ 
part,  I  am  not  indined  to  view  such  pcematore  ezhib- 
.  i  of  breeding  on  the  part  of  the  queen  as  at  all  indica- 
tive of  future  proap^ty — indeed,  I  am  disposed  rathex  to 
look  upon  everything  of  an  abnormal  character  in  the  bee 
commuuity  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  In  the  present  case 
I  find  that  the  hive  in  which  this  instance  of  Ufly  breeding 
took  place  ia  not  an  exception  to  the  gensMl  rule ;  for  it 
has  turned  out  to  be,  as  I  expected,  the  weakest'  in  all  mj 
v^arj;  Hie  bees'  having  still  fcrthsi  «itM»nijimit,  bikL  mrt 
ine-third  ths  nnmbsr  of  brood-fiUsd  cells  can  now  bs  sSen 
sa  were  fti^kltn  It  more  thsD  tan  weeks  ago. — J.  Lows. 

,  OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 
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JOUBNAL  or  HOBnCDI/rUiM  AHD  COTTAQE  aABDBHBB. 
WBSKLV   CALENDAR.  - 


■  CULTUKE  OP  THE  PINE  APPLE. 
,  (ContiiHiti/Tom  ;page  ^60.)  . 

il  wbick  I 
ncs  is  that 
wa  among 
I  .a  friable 
lather  of 
L  a  cla;^ 

1  old  pas- 
be  collect- 
iry  state, 

or   twelTe 

""O"'!"  prerioas  to  its  'being  vauted  for  poltinK  it  should 
be  put  into  an  open  sbed  to  become  tolerably  £y.  This, 
aiiQ;^f  ctiopncd  up  with  the  spade,  or  teased  with  the 
hand,  with  aiMut  on  eight-inch  potfiil  of  crushed  bones, 
sad  u  much  soot,  to  each  banrowfnl  of  the  toriy  loam, 
is  all  that  finds  its  naj  to  onr  potting-benoh  for  Fine). 
I  have  A  great  dialihe  to  those  mixtures  of  three  or 
four  sorts  of  aniinal  excrement  which  I  hare  srane- 
timea  known  to  bs  used.  Anj-  admixture  which  has  the 
slightest  tendency  to  become  soared  or  (wmpressed  is 
contrarj  to  the  natare  of  the  Kne,  and  fatal  to  healthy 
loot-action.  To  anything  in  the  way  of  dang  this  ap- 
plies; and  there  is,  besides,  the  great  inducement  for 
vonns  to  enter  the  pot,  revel  in  the  soil,  and  rednoe 
it  to  a  mere  putty.  In  shifting  Hnes  I  always  observe 
tie  most  healthy  and  active  roots  in  the  most  fibry  por- 
tiooa  of  the  soil,  and  a  sound  turfy  loam  I  regard  as  the 
beet  medium  for  supplying  nourishment  in  a  liquid 
state. 

BticEX&B.— In  proeeeding'to  gire  a  general  s'letch  of 
the  more  nuBnte  pointa  <^  Fino-cultare  1  will  suppose  a 
bateh  of  nickns  to  oome  under  trntmeatabovt  the  end 
of  Angnst  or  early  in  September— the  time  when,  gene- 
lally  speaking,  gudtem  are  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  &Dtn 
Btoob  which  nare  prodnced  the  HuTnnier  supply  of  fruit- 
TiiEt,  then,  let  the  snckera  be  carefully  detacned  from 
the  parent  plant;  out  tho  rugged  base  smoothly  off 
Wrth  the  kiufo,  and  remote  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
those  sUoit  saialy  leaTca  wMch  cluster  round  the  base  of 
the  ;f'onnf'  'j^ats,  aad  soder  which  appear  th»  embryo 
EDOtii.  Thalearos  should.not  be  removed  any-higher  up 
-  dte  steni  than  where  these  yoonjr  starting  joota  are  of  a 
brownish  hnc.  AsHhis  operation  i*  proceeded  with  the 
anden  for  cmventenee  shonld  be  classed  in  two  lobf, 
tile  smallest  and  the  largest  being  plaeed  by  th^nseWes  ; 
the  largest  set,  ^VBumint;  they  are  strong  and  healthy, 
to  b«  pott«d  into  seven  or  eight-inrh  aud  the  smalleBt 
into  six-inch  pots.  The  pots  if  not  new  should  be  well 
washed  and  efficiently  cronhed.  Over  thetiocks  should 
be  placed  a  thin  layer  of  moss  or  the  most  fibiy  part  of 
the  loam,  and  over  all  a  sprinkling  of  ircsh  soot,  whiuh  I 

Md.  ISS(— Tok  TL,  XkW  Sodb. 


acts  as  a  barrier  to  worms,  and  at  the  same  time  afibrds 
a-Ertannilaat to tiie plants.    ■'■'■     ■'.    -M  ..■■■■.: 

In  potting  the  sacketS-place  them  sufficiently  deep  in 
the  soil  to  kc 
press  the  »oil 
leaving  tko  b( 
rim  of  the  pot 
ing  them  whj 
that  a  pit  was 
let  tbnn  be  j 
tempn-ataire  < 
or  tas,  is  not . 
firm  roond  tl 
t^cther,  for  1 
ing  Toung  pla 

weakly  in  the      .  _  _. 

make  good  plants  of  t1 
be  shaded  from  the  su 
day  for  ten  days  or  so 
they  are  making  roots . 
shading  is  removed,  tl 
overbad  through  a  vei; 
dewing  overheta  must 
entireu*  given  np  whei 
.  pot,  when  the  punts  sh 
enough  to  Bioisten  the 
■how  signs  of  growing 
early  in  the  day,  whicL, 

tible  and  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  with  a  Tery 
spariiMC  use  of  the  syringe,  will  prevent  than  from  Making 


September  should  range 
c  15"  more  when  ahnt  up 


The  night  temperature  fo' 
from  65"  to  70°.  with  10»  < 

with  sun  heat  in  the  afternoon.  After  the  middle  of 
October  the  temperature^  should  he  5"  less,  and  afler 
that  it  ahonld  gradually  'decrease  till  at  the  middle  of 
November  it  b*  66"  at  night  and  60"  "by  day.  _  From  the 
time  the  anokers  are  potted  the  great  object  is  to  obtain 
a  atnrdy  well-matured  growth,  such  as  will  stand  the 
rigoora  of  wintA  with  impunity,  and  f<Mi»  a,  good  fonn- 
liatioii  for  ramd  and  vigorons  growth  in  Hining.  Such 
a-  condition  is  dependant  upon  a  &eo  expoauEo  to. light, 
plenty  of  air  wilhoal^dmnghtB,  and  not  orenmBh  iBoia- 


good  Pioe-grower  of  the  present  -day  is  niA  aatisfiod  if, 
when  September-potted  »uck«ra  are  shifted  in  March, 

Ko.  811.— Toii.  XEtt.,  Oa>  Bikiw. 
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their  roots  are  not  white  and  foil  of  life^  instead  of  h}ack  and 
shrivelled. 

Under  ordinaiy  circnjDstances  I  Vould  recommend  tibat 
from  t&e  middle  of  Noyember  tUl  ihe  middle  of  Febmary 
the  suckers  now  being  treated  of  should  be  kept  quiet*  and 
not  encouraged  to  grow;  and  to  re^t  them  thus  a  tempe- 
rature of  65  at  night  is  preferable  to  60°.  The  atmosphere 
should  be  dry  rather  th^  otherwise,  and  little  or  no  water 
should  be  given  at  the  root,  as  the  soil  in  the  pots  wfll 
generally  be  found  to  be  regpUated  as  to  moisture  by  the 
state  of  the  tan  or  other  plunging  material,  which  is  gene- 
rally moist  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  Pine  roots  in  a 
healthy  state.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  is  the 
winter  treatment  to  be  recommended  as  that  which  will 
give  plants  in  a  strong  and  healthy  condition  in  spring,  and 
uat  will  most  surely  make  the  best  fruiting  stock  by  the 
following  autimin.  But  in  cases  where,  from  scarcity  of  in- 
termediate stock,  it  is  desirable  to  considerably  increase  the 
size  of  the  plants  and  steal  a  march  on  time,  they  may  be 
kept  gently  on  the  move  f^  winter  by  a  temperature  5°  or  8** 
higher,  with  more  moisture  at  the  root  and  in  the  air.  This 
winter  growth,  however,  can  only  be  adopted  with  anything 
like  success  when  good  light  pits  are  at  command,  and  where 
every  ray  of  sunshine  can  be  had  during  the  winter — say, 
for  instance,  when  strong  fine  suckers  can  be  had  in  the 
early  part  of  August,  and  which  it  may  be  desirable  from  a 

ndiy  of  mc»re  advanced  stock  to  push  on  for  supplying 
t  in  the  winter  of  the  next  year,  then  they  may  be  grown 
on  all  winter,  and  be  rested  in  April  and  May  previous  to 
their  being  started  for  winter  fruit.  But  when  such  suckers 
are  not  required  till  the  following  spring,  they  will  make  all 
the  finer  plants  by  being  rested  in  winter  as  I  have  described, 
and  the  results  will  be  all  the  more  satisfactory. 

(To  he  amimued.)  D.  Thomson. 


irOETH   AMEBICAJy  TEBJIESTEIAL  OECHTDS. 

(ConeZuded  from  page  265.) 

AucosT  all  the  North  American  species  delight  in  a  comf 
post  of  turfy  loam  (about  4  inches  of  the  surUbce  of  a  rich 
and  rather  moist  pasture  laid  in  a  heap  in  the  sun  and  fre- 
quently turned  over  for  twelve  months),  one-third,  sandy 
but  fibry  peat  one-third,  and  leaf  moidd  (from  oak  or  beech 
leaves),  partially  decomposed  another  third,  the  whole  to  be 
well  mixed  and  chopped  with  a  spade,  sand  being  added  if 
the  compost  does  not  present  unmistakeable  evidence  of  its 
presence. 

The  compost  should  be  in  nice  working  order  when  used 
either  for  potting  or  placing  in  the  beds  for  planting,  so  that 
it  wiU  not  bind  when  pressed  owing  to  the  wet,  nor  be  so 
dry  that  repeated  waterings  are  necessaiy  to  moisten  the 
mass.    The  right  condition  is  the  mean  of  the  two  extremes. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  potting  is  just  when  the  plants 
az6  on  the  move,  and  this  can  only  be  determined  by  actual 
observation,  for  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
season  and  the  species.  In  potting  much  of  the  old  soil 
should  be  carefully  picked  away ;  and  if  the  })lants  are  too 
Ifzge  to  be  convenient,  or  if  any  increase  is  desired,  it  is 
preferable  to  perform  that  operation  then.  This  is  effected 
by  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife  the  strings  that  connect  the 
young  pl^ts  with  the  parent  roots,  taking  care  not  to  wound 
any  part  of  the  tubers,  for  this  is  sure  to  cause  diseased 
roots.  The  less  these  plants  are  handled  the  better,  for  no 
plants  are  so  sensitive  of  disturbance  and  show  more  marked 
effects  if  their  tender  roots  and  fibres  be  ixgured.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  larger  a  plant  is  the  better  cultivation  is 
shown.  Division  of  the  roots  should,  therefore,  be  only 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock.  Clean 
pots,  inside  and  outside,  should  only  be  employed,  and  these 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants.  If  the 
plants  have  increased  in  size  a  larger  pot  will  be  required, 
but  if  no  increase  in  size  be  perceptible,  one  of  the  same 
size  will  do  again.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  plant  has 
decreased  in 'size  it  should  be  placed  in  a  pot  no  Isurger  than 
sufficient  to  contain  it  comfortably.  None  of  the  pots  should 
be  larger  than  sufficient  to  hold  the  plants  without  crampine 
tha  roots.  The  pots  being  drained  to  one-third  of  their  depth 
with  crocks,  the  larger  at  the  bottom  and  the  smaUer  above^ 
place  a  thin  layer  of  sphagnum  «r  eoooaomt  fibiQ  on  tii» 


creeks,  thi^ii  &  couple  of  inches  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
compost<>  and  an  mch  or  more  of  general  compost  on  that. 
The  plant  being  introduced  and  sufficient  soil  added  to  bring 
the  crown  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  leved  of  the  pot-rim, 
place  the  compost  round  the  ball,  pressing  it  lightly,  cover- 
ing the  crown  haJf  an  inch  with  soil,  but  leaving  a  cavity 
for  watering  purposes  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  at  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  or  the  centre  elevated  above  the  rim. 
Water  cannot  thus  rot  the  crown  owing  to  the  frequeoicy  of 
the  watering.  Give  a  gentle  watering  and  set  them  in  the 
frame,  plunging  the  pote  to  the  rim  in  the  ashes,  and  at  the- 
back  or  front  as  the  size  mav'  determine. 

Air  will  be  necessary  in  all  weathers  except  when  the  tem- 
perature is  below  freezing;  ventilation  must  be  afforded 
these  plants  day  and  night  alike,  or  they  will  soon  beo<»ne 
sickly.  The  lights  will  be  better  drawn  down  by  day,  and 
at  night,  too,  in  mild  weather,  drawing  them  on  only  on 
frosty  nights  and  when  heavy  dashing  rains  occur.  They 
wlQ,  therefore,  enjoy  the  refreshing  infiuence  of  gentle 
showers  of  rain,  and  the  dews  of  ni^t,  and  this  combined 
with  fresh  air  is  the  grand  secret  in  growing  these  rare 
plants.  Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  lights  to 
guard  against  heavy  rain,  they  should  be  tilted  back  and 
m>nt  to  create  a  free  circulation  of  air.  At  no  time  ought 
the  plants  to  become  diy,  for  they  do  not  owe  their  rest 
to  dryness,  but  decrease  of  temperature.  At  rest  th^ 
should  be  kept  moist,  but  less  water  must  be  given  them 
then  than  at  any  other  period :  in  fact,  none  will  be  required 
if  the  pots  be  kept  plunged  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  the 
early  stages  of  growth  they  will  need  very  careftil  watering, 
but  enough  should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not 
wet,  and  imder  no  circumstances  should  they  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  root  after  growth  has  commenced.  If 
that  occur  growth  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  delicate 
fibres,  and  weakened  tubers  and  roots  are  the  consequence. 
When  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  copious  supplies  of 
water  will  be  necessary ;  but  when  this  is  past,  and  the 
leaves  do  not  increase  in  size,  the  watering  will  require  to 
be  gradually  diminished,  axid  it  should  be  disccmtinned 
wh^  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 

During  the  period  c^  rest  the  plants  should  be  k^t  in  aa 
uniform  a  temperature  as  possible.  The  lights  should  be 
drawn  off  by  day  in  mild  weather,  and  some  mats  or  other 
covering  thrown  over  them  in  severe  periods,  the  sides  ol 
the  frame  being  also  protected  by  placing  ashes  against 
them  or  some  litter.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep  the  phmts  ia 
a  cellar  with  a  constant  temperature  a  few  degrees  above  the 
freezing-point,  I  am  certain  that  that  would  be  the  best 
place  for  them  for  three  months  at  the  dullest  period  of  the 
year,  for  success  in  their  cultivation  d^ends  on  a  complete 
state  of  rest,  and  another  correq)onding  period  of  fr«e 
growth. 

In  borders  these  plants  should  be  planted  when  in  a  state 
of  rest,  a  little  before  or  when  on  the  point  of  starting  int» 
growth.  They  require  pretty  nearly  the  same  aiit^tion  aa 
to  watering,  &c.,  as  those  in  pots.  I  will,  therefore,  briefly 
allude  to  a  few  points  in  which  the  treatment  differs.  In 
the  first  place  they  wiU  not  require  so  much  attention  ae- 
regards  watenng,  at  the  same  time  measures  must  be  takezL 
to  shield  them  from  rains  and  severe  frosts.  To  guard, 
against  the  former,  stakes  should  be  driven  into  the  ground 
at  a  distance  of  6  inches  from  the  bed,  on  all  sides,  and  left 
2  feet  above  the  surface.  These  stakes  are  intended  to 
support  a  kind  of  span-roof,  formed  of  laths,  over  which 
some  glazed  calico  can  be  spread  when  heavy  rains  occur, 
and  this  will  be  found  effectual  fov  the  purpose,  and  a 
material  protection  in  winter  against  rain  and  anew.  la 
summer  the  covev  will  protect  the  plants  from  drenchiai^ 
raiB%  and  at  the  same  lame  afford  a  free  dsimlation  of  air 
from  all  points.  Besides^  when  the  plants  are  in  flower  tU» 
covering  placed  over  thsm  will  mueh  prolong  their  beautgr* 
especially  if  a  pieoe  of  tiffkny  be  hung  against  the  upn^^ 
side  next  the  sun.  Now,  this  protection,  is  only  for  shielding 
the  plants  fr^om  heavy  rains,  from  sun  when  flowering,  and 
in  winter  from  rains  and  snow ;  at  other  times  it  should  be 
taken  o^  and  the  plants  exposed  to  the  full  iafioence  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  beds  will  need  to  be  frequently  stinred  t» 
ke^  &em  free  of  moss;  water  must  be  given  when  neoea* 
sary,  but  not  in  excoM^  so  as  to  cause  a  aour  condition  of  the 
100,  and  aH  weeds  should  be  removed  by  hnndficdaBg. 


lOVKJtii.  OT  HOWPlCffL+imB  ilte  COrtlflfc  GiMJEHHE. 
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Id  spring 
BMred  before  tbe  planu  start  into  gromn,  ana  ue  snnace 
planted  OTOT  carefuD;  with  a  small  fork,  taking:  psj^  "Ot  to 
go  ao  deep  m  to  isjnre  the  roota.  If  a  little  fivati  awl  vne 
added  it  woold  mateiiallv  tead  to  iiiTtgorate  the  plants.  A.t 
the  end  of  tvo  years  tlie  bed  wHl  aeed  renewing,  and  tbia  ia 
the  greatest  dr&wboct  to  growing  these  plants  in  beda,  for 
it  is  scareoly  poeaible  to  more  thera  witliont  cansing  more 
OT  leu  iqjmy.  It  mast,  however,  bo  done,  and  in  order 
t©  effect  the  removal  safely  the  plants  at  one  end  shonld  be 
t^en  np  for  tbe  space  of  a  yard  and  placed  in  a  bosket. 
flcnrering  them  with  mats  to  protect  them  from  the  air.  'nie 
oW  son  should  then  bo  removed  and  some  fteah  pnt  in  its 
place,  taMnK  np  the  plants  as  they  liae  in  the  old  bed,  and 
replanting  them  in  the  new  compost,  and  ao  on  until  tbe 
wnolo  of  tlie  soil  is  renewed  and  the  bed  replanted,  those  in 
tbe  baskets  being  planted  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bed. 
These  plants,  b^n?  impatient  of  diatuibance  or  frequent 
Aifting,  should  not  do  removed  ao  long  oa  they  continue  to 
grow  strongly,  nor  mast  they  be  in  any  wise  roughly  handled. 

In  comJnsion,  I  would  ont  of  a  love  for  theac  and  other 
carious  plants  aay  a  few  words  aboot  a  kind  of  disrespect 
shown  by  the  Eojal  Horticultaral  Society  to  those  amateurs 
who  are  well  known  to  be  the  almost  eidnsive  cultivators  of 
haidy  Orchids.  I  allude  to  there  being  no  prize  offered  for 
mch  plants  in  the  Society's  schednles,  whilst  hundreds  of 
ponnds  are  veorly  lavished  on  eiotLc  Orchids,  chiefly  snch 
•B  can  only  be  grown  by  those  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
•nd  wWch  are  cot  half  so  difficult  U>  cultivat-e  aa  the  terres- 
trial spedes  now  under  consideration.  "What  should  hinder 
llie  Society  giving  a  prize  of  j£10  for  twenty  hardy  Orchids, 
•Bother  ilO  for  the  best  collection  of  rare  and  well-grown 
a^dneplants  f  It  would  surely  bo  as  reasonable  as  spending 
nearly  £50  on  their  epiphytal  brethren — a  aum  which  is 
•nnnall;  given  to  the  same  cihibitors  for  tbe  same  plants. 
"Were  tiose  in  authority  as  amious  to  give  an  impetus  to 
skilled  cultivatioii  as  they  arc  to  throw  money  away  in  cul- 
tivating a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  they  would  more  folly  carry 
<mt  tbe  o^ects  of  what  should  be  the  first  horticultural 
society  in  Earope.  The  main  object  of  such  aocietiea  should 
be  to  promote  high  cultivation  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  to  ofier  prizes  for  planta  that  ore  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Frizes  for  such  plants  are  only  what  are  needed  aa  a  reward 
fbr  the  perseverance  and  skill  of  a  number  of  amateurs  who 
devote  uieir  leisure  to  cultivating  thorn. 

Onr  oarrespondent  will  find  much  valuable  information  on 
Out  cuKavation  of  hardy  Orchida  in  Vol.  XXIV.,  pages  348, 
S80,  tn,  and  S87,  by  an  enthusiastic  caltivator,  whose  views 
Me  mnbodied  in  tbe  "Orchid  Manual,"  published  at  the 
Ofioe  of  thia  Journal.  It  is  only  due  to  a  previous  grower 
md  miter  to  aa^  that  it  is  the  best  and  only  work  on  the 
•abject  ever  pnblished.  I  may  at  some  fiiture  time  say  a  few 
«indi  on  Uie  cultivation  of  British  Orchids.       O.  Abbvt. 


aua  or  jAi>unu  PiiAirn. — Tbe  asraement  between  Mr. 
fortane  and  Itr.  Staadiah  baving  nearly  evpired.  Mr.  Stevens 
iHi  been  inatnctad  to  diapoae  ot  the  remaining  portion  of 
tbe  TBhiaUe  Jajiatieae  plasta  broDght  farone  by  Mr.  Portone. 
The  aale  la  ta  take  ^itaeoa  tiie  Ilth  of  May,  and  wiU  doabt- 
laaa  eoeeite  rajub  eompetitian,  aa  amtmgat  the  noveltlea  to 
fce  tB^oaad  of  ■■»  Caematie  FOTtani,  wiiJi  magnifioent  donUc 
wkite  flowers,  sad  wbooh  waa  flgtned  in  the  "  Florist  a»d 
Fotnolegiat"  ot  December  last)  aod  Casmatia  Standishii, 
«dUi  tUb  violet  puipla  flowers.  Among  hard  j  evergreens 
wsnvlsntand  tlMt  semal  of  tka  higkeat  merit  are  to  be 
4iiKe4  sqA  as  the  male  Anoaha,  tiie  variegated  tmd  graan- 
iMved  varietieB  of  the  HoUr-leMed  OamanUiBB ;  two  Skisi- 
abiB,  ana  <^  them  with  very  swset-seented  flswin,  and  tiie 
-Othw  «Mi  bm«  leanaaad  bsrrisatwios  aslaige  as  thaaa  of 


FliOWEKS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

HOILTBOCES. 

Is  there  a  place  for  the  HoUybock  in  the  bedding-out 
system  ?  I  tear  not :  but  I  am  sure  there  ia  in  the  ga^ns 
or  ahrubberiea  of  aB  thoae  who  desire  effect,  and  who  admim 
large  and  gorgeous  masaea  of  bloom;  while  there  are,  Mr. 
Chater  donbtlesa  can  testify,  numbers  who  own  tbe  soft 
impeatjhment  of  unbounded  afl^tion  and  love  for  it.  I  re- 
mertber  that  at  the  last  antomn  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
one  enthusiastic  amateur  would  be  satisSed  with  nothing  leas 
than  a  national  exhibition  of  the  flower.  "If  a  national 
Bihibition  of  Tulips,  and  Aurixiulas,  and  enbh  gimcracka. 
why  not  of  thia  noble  and  magnificent  autunuuJ  flowerP" 
What  could  I,  a  lover  of  one  of  these  "gimcracka,"  taj 
^ainat  auch  a  propoaition  ?  and  as  it,  amongst  other  flowers, 
has  received  the  cold  shoulder  from  the  Bo^  Hortioultoral 
Society  by  the  abolition  of  tbe  September  Eihibition,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  such  notion  may  be  carried  out. 
As  for  me,  I  have  neither  a  geomotrio  garden  nor  a  sbmb- 
bery.  I  grow  flowcrH  Ibr  their  own  sake,  am  content  to 
admire  them  without  "  effect "  and  "  contrasts "  (aQ  very 
desirable  and  nice  for  those  who  have  the  owpabilitieB,  bat 
utterly  beyond  my  poor  efTorta)  ;  and  as,  amongst  othec 
things,  I  grow  some  few  HoUyhot^.  and  these  the  newest 
of  those  in  growUi,  I  have  fiioo^t  Utat  amongst  tha  losran 
of  the  past  season  they  deserve  a  notioe. 

Although  there  are  many  raisers  and  growers  of  tUs 
flower,  jet  it  is  to  Mr.  Chater,  of  Satfron  Walden,  Moeera. 
Downie,  Laird,  t  Laing,  of  Stanatcad  Park  Nursery  and 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  wa  now  mainly  look  for  new  varietiea  ; 
tie  former  raiser  especially  devoting  to  them  the  eipericnoe 
and  akin  which  many  years  of  successful  cultivation  have 
given  him ;  ivnd  when  one  remembers  what  the  Hollyhook 
was  and  what  it  now  fs,  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  r^id 
improvement  made  in  it.  Flowers  with  stiff  and  larve 
guard  petiUs,  and  a  centre  entirely  filled  with  a  half-circle 
of  densely  packed  petalu  without  any  pockets  Or  gaps,  and 
of  tho  moat  brilliant  and  delicate  colours — glowing  crimson, 
black,  pink,  rose,  yellow,  white,  orange,  &a.,  and  densely 
packed  in  a  spike  sometimes  3  feet  in  length,  form  a  floral 
picture  which  f^w  things  can  rival,  fewer  still  eiceed ;  and 
where  there  is  tbe  advantage  of  shelter  &om  high  winds 
(fiw  their  heieht  renders  them  liable  to  damage  from  these), 
and  a  toterably  rich  soil,  they  may  be  well  grown.  It  ao 
happens  that  I  have  one  little  comer  thus  situated,  and 
I  am  consequently  enabled  to  do  what  "mde  Boreas,"  wfco 
presides  over  our  locality,  would  inevitably  hinder  me  6«m 
doing,  and  grow  from  year  to  year  some  very  tolerable 
flowers.  To  thoBs  who  would  desire  to  grow  them  I  would 
recommend  as  good  and  cheap  Sowers  the  following : — 

Sylvia,  rose ;  David  Foulis,  rose  j  Beauty  of  Walden,  car- 
mine; Bosy  Oem,  rosy  carmine;  Augusta  Bland,  peadi; 
Camea,  flesh ;  Mont  Blanc,  white ;  Candldissinia ;  Freai- 
dent,  scarlet  salmon ;  Warrior,  crimson ;  Walden  Qem,  trim- 
son;  Illuminator,  scarlet;  Black  Knight,  black;  Diamond, 
apricot  J  Yellow]  Defiance,  yellow  ;  Premier,  sslmon  buff; 
Miss  Ashley,  ftiwn;  Canary,  yellow;  Mias  Lizzie  King, 
yellow;  Agenora,  nt&uTe;  Purple  Prince,  pnrplo;  Tj'rian 
^nce,  rich  crimson;  Loveliness,  shaded  grey;  and  Bhea 
Sylvia,  shaded  rose. 

There  are  better  fiowers  amongst  ibe  newer  varietiea,  bnt 
these  are  all  reasonable  in  price  and  good  in  qualilj.  And 
now  for  the  newer  flowers. 


Ommtm  BtatU.—'riaa  ia  a  laige  and  brfd-loiAiv  isveer 
of  nedinm  height.  A  beaatiftal  rosy  peadi,  tfa«  e^ke  Ml. 
■■d  In  all  ESBpests  a  ta^  tatrv. 


JOUBNAL  or  WORTJCULTUVB  AND  COTIA&Ji  AABOBKEB. 


S^Hmt^tta, — Saep  fohsfai  flomr  close  and  dompkot;  the 
^ke  ftilL    MJediim  gtwrth. 

.    £aii«m.~FrMMfa  white,  iiut4«d  Bt  tha  bMe ;  spike  doee 
and  oampnat.    A.  taU-gHWlug  variaty,  bat  TV7  sbikiag. 
.    AiMrnor-afMnil.— Bright  ccriae  Bcarlet,  -wUh  lugafloweiB, 
OtBzoeUaiit  Bliap«aiidgwad  faatiit;  in  dl  i««peota  aeeUant. 

GIEW7  0/  H'oIdM.-n.L*^  fall  iomm,  of  a  Iwight  Termilioa 
Bcarlab,  mid  hasing  k  vnj  noble  sppaannea  on  th«  plssit. 
If  ediam  b«ig'ht. 

OfiR  0/  FaUou(.-~A  vei7  Sue  yellow,  wttlioiit  uif  po^eta, 
and  bright  in  ooiaar.  Oas  of  the  baot,  if  not  tM  beat; 
TC^low  In  onltivatloa. 

Hetptrit. — A.  corioaely  coloured  flower,  marblad  and  veined 
Hwe  shaded  with  pnrple.  Very  novel  in  appearance  and 
T017  good  in  aliaps. 

ImpenUor. — Laj^e  and  t)oId  salmon-coloared  flower.     Of 
rtrbflne. 
)  and  compact. 


bar  fint-rata. 

Chat^r,  but  I 
m  day  to  day 
any  of  Uic«e 


AUxa^dm  Bheaiir,~-X  lu%a  bright,  uriniaoa  of  a  de«p 
d>vde  Oi  colanr.'    Floven  vev?  conpacti  and  tlie  outline 

good.    

,  J,.B.  I7Ue(t— A.  bright  nosy  crimeon.  of  ala^re  siie;  spike 
wry  flna. 

Mrs.  Baifmir.—X  sbadsd  fiowm  crin^on  with  salmon.  A 
bright  flowfiv.  witix  fine  gpika. 

,  .9<«uf4(i4  itivol.— ^  saperb  and  high];  finiabed  flower.  Of 
large  ais^'  r^gnlai  forai,  and  eiceUent  enbatanoe.  With- 
Dift  4ovbt  cue  of  the  SoeetJIolIyliock^  ia  growth. 

I  had  not  ftit  opportunity  of  Meing  any  other*  from  those 
lai^era  whose  floweis  ran  ho  cl«ea  «  oompetition  with  Mr. 
Chater'a :  but  I  Uunk  that  the  kinda  which  I  have  named 


U-trenched  good  ami,  wid  during 
tbriTe  well  in  even  a  vary  damp 
Mr,  in  winter.     They  ahould,  if 

erand,  hava  a  good  deal  of  sand 
tali  g^od  growers  advite  them 
rear  ia  the  same  wa;  as  Dahlias. 
at  in  -the  present  month  at  about 
uu)tbar,  and  in  rows  A  feet  apart. 
NU  spikCB  shoold  be  allowad  on  a 
the  spike  should  be  thinned  out, 
«keti  off  when  it  has  attained  the 


AETIPICUXLY  IMPKEGNATia^G-  THE  VIKE. 

I  DO  not  know  whether  gaidenen  in  general  p^  sufficient 
attentian(  to  fWti^itUy  impregnating  Uieir  Vinea.  Some 
of  the  bo^t  vaoeties  u^.  uneertain.  others  are  ahy  setter*, 
and  will  well  repay  any  labour  brniotMxl  oq  them  in  this  way. 

Kf  attenUon  wsa  ^rst  directed  to  th«  ii^rartaawe  of  this 
subject  about  fire  and  tncenty  years  ago.  I  tben  lived  in  a 
place  near  Bdiaburgb,  wbere  1  l|ad  ohawe  «f  the  forcing- 
noosflSv;  In  one  of  the  houiee  an  nnnsnalV  strong  Viae  of 
tbe  Bhuk  Horocoo  was  than  growing,  whkh  bad,  with  tbe 


I  1 


that  it  bad  never  prodneed  aoop.  Yaai  aAw  year  it  shoirad 
fruit  abundantly,  setting  only  a  veiy  few  berriea  in  aaok 
olnetei.  This  suggested  tbe  qneatiaa.  Can  nothing  ba  done 
to  remedy  this  defect  P 

The  fimt  year  I  bad  to  do  with  theta  houses  the  frsit  set 
on  this  Vine  aa  £cirm«dy,  very  ii]^er&otly.  Th»  ■aoouid 
year  it  was  agreed  that  an  attempt  ahmU  be  made  to  im- 
pregnateita  bloesoma.  and  this  was  gone  aboot  in  the  inlaw- 
ing manner :— The  Vines  being  in  flower,  about  middi^, 
and  while  the  biui  was  shining,  a  lazge  new^upar  waa  pro- 
entied,  and  two  man  employed  to  spMad  it  ont,  and  hold  it 
olcae  beneath  a  cluster  in  fall  flower.  A.  third  psr^  stmok 
the  upper  part  of  the  fruit-etalk,  by  spriitgiug  bis  finger 
against  it^  thus  causing  it  todischarga  a  olond  of  pollen, 
which  fell  on  the  paper  beneath.  This  waa  repeated  a 
number  of  times  with  other  bunches  till  a  snffidenb  quan- 
tity of  pcdlen  was  secured.  The  paper  was  then  bdd  beneaUi 
a  bunch  of  the  variety  to  be  <iporated  on,  observing  that  it 
also  wsa  in  full  flower.  The  pollen  was  Uien  collected  near 
the  cent9«  of  the  paper,  and  by  striking  it  sharply  ham  be- 
neath with  tJw  hand,  a  cloud  of  pollen  was  made  to  nuronnd 
tbe  chisttx  to  be  operated  on.  The  process  was  repeated  till 
all  the  clusters  on  the  Vine  were  impregnated. 

The  result  was  highly  satiaiactory,  tbe  bemea  set  as 
freely  aa  Bladk  Homburgha,  1^^  bunciiea  and  berries  Iwing 
produced. 

Tbe  Vine  having  been  so  long  nnprodnctiva,  had  aecanm- 
lated  an  unusually  large  amount  of  nutritive  matter,  and 
was  thereby  enabled  to  mature  a  large  crop  of  fine  fmil. 

This  eiprntnent  impressed  on  me  very  strongly  the  sreali 
advaataga  to  be  derived  from  impregnaUng  all  the  vaneties 
of  Orapea  wbioh  set  imperfectly,  aadwhich  in  my  practice  I 
have  often  since  verified. 

Meet  roideners  aze  aware  that  even  nnder  vary  favanv 
able  conrntiona,  Muecat  of  Alexandria,  Canon  Hail  Mnaeatv 
Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Morocco,  Black  Damaacm,  nad 
other  vazietiee,  either  oocaeiouiJly  or  genwally  set  their 
fruit  >mi)erfeotiy.  To  guard  against  t^,  Uiey  should  li- 
waya  be  impregnated,  the  process  aa  described  abOTs  being 
eitreniely  simple,  and  occupying  very  little  tine.  I  never 
have  the  sligbteat  difficulty  in  getting  any  varied  of  Qtti^ 
t«  set  abundantly,  and  make  it  a  rule  to  impregnate  all  UMee 
of  which  I  have  any  doub^  of  tliair  being  free  aettets. 

The  importance  of  a  high  temperature— s^  fixnn  TO*  to 

i"  ai  ni(^t,  with  a  conerawsding  temperatBte  daring  tka 

ly,  is  irell  understood.  The  atmcqihereahoiddabo  at  this 
period  be  kept  aomewbatdrin  than  usual,  To  be  aucoeaafiil 
tbeae  cooditioni  muat  always  accompany  artificial  impregna- 
tioB. — AsiCBUAij}  Fowum,  Oattie  Knmtd}/,  Stranraer,  S.B. 


OECHAKD-HOUSES. 
OwiNo  to  changing  that  dark  place  in  the  "  north  "  ftr  a 
(ne  salubtiona  and  dearer  atmosphere  in  tbe  Prino^afitr, 
my  oopy  of  The  Jouuui.  ov  HowlouLTUiti  did  not  teaok 
meaansualon  thadayof  iBtna«  ncrslundd  I  iMve  leaoied 
thabjny  Tcmsrln  on  Occhard^honeea  hod  met  witb  a  some- 
what severe  handling  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  B,  Feanoo. 
Chijwell,  hadnotafrienddiiaatedinyatte&tJentoitasIjoBE. 
neyed  to  wbabmay  inftitarebeoonsideredtdieplaodl  writa 
from.  However,  the  Number  for  Hairii  Seth  is  before  m«, 
and  at  page  £46  I  find  the  oommnnioation  in  qneatlvn,  sad 
beg  to  reply  to  some  of  lit.  Paarton'a  observations. 

Xr.  Pearson  complains  of  oorreepondents  not  giving  their 
placM  of  abode  in  addition  to  tbair  names,  and  points  to 
ma  aa  an  inslance.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  amnj 
readera  of  this  JoiOBal  ignorant  ef  my  place  of  abode;  nor 
do  I  see  why  Mr.  Foeraon  should  not  know  -my  plaae  of 
abode  from  the  name  any  mora  than  I  shoidd  not  acksow- 
ledge  ChUwell  to  be  inNotta,  Tbta  my  botiae  was  radiaal)j 
wrong.     It  wsa  not  wide  enongh,  the  sides  too  high,  Hut 

Kb*  sunk,  it  was  eover«d  with  old  llf^te,  and  so  en.  Will 
.  Pearson  teU  me  where,  in  Ur.  Jtivers's  "  Onshard^Home," 
it  is  that  the  author  stataa  the  beoaa  should  be  bailt  wHh 
glaes  sides  to  nearly  the  grennd  level,  the  house  and  pMba 
above  instead  of  ImIow  the  snrhec  of  ooU  wet  m^,  tba 
coustnction  such  a*  wonid  enable  ne  or  others  te  Idll  'r*w* 
before  or  after  the  blossoms  azpaadlHi  t    Doea  faewt  reaanii. 


)Api;.t  19^  mi.  ] 
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.  mend  bowded  sides  to  tlte  rool^  the  paths  to  be  sunk,  snd 
'ssj  tiiat  tbe  skrmkiag  of  the  boaitiu  creates-  a  delightftd 
sIviOBpfaere  P  It  is  adl  ▼ery'irell  to  say  thai  my  house  was 
wxDBg,  bnt  is  it  not  sneh  ai  yoli  xecOTCEineiided  !f or  growing 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  stated  that  by  doing  so  I  shocdd  be 
soooess^  P  I  admitted  Hiskt  the  house  was  oovered  with  old 
lighis,  aad  I  stated  that  thi^sev  lights  were  suffieiexlt  to  aA>rd 
light  and  shelter  when  the  house  was  heated  for  tiie  proj> 
dnction  of  Peaches,  NeotBiines;  and  Vines,  bot  the  lighi 
wiM  not  sufficient  indien  it  was  not  heated. 

I  repeat  that  oreha^houses  in  the  nortii  are  a  complete 
failure  as  regards  Eeaohes  and  Neotarinea»  Vines  and  Figsi 
not  only  in  houses  constructs  with  glass  sides,  brick  wuls 
2-  £aet  above  the  surface,  and  a  roof  glazed  with  squares 
20  inches  by  15  inehes,  but  in  those  of  humbler  pretensions^ 
and  these  were  those  we  were  to  employ  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Vines,  and  Figs.  Unheated 
orehord-houaes  are  not  eqaal  to  heated  wa^s  in  thenortherq 
ports  of  our  island  for  the  production  of  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Grapes,  Figs,  and  Nectarines.  Good  large  Peaches  and 
N)e^arines  hare  been  grow^  on  walls  in  that  notth  about 
whioh  Mr.  Pearson  is  so  alarmed ;  and  there  are  places  now 
in  that  smoky,  cold,  wet  distriot  that  have  notlmig  to  rely 
on  to  produce  Peaches  in  September  exc^t  Hieir  ordinary 
garden  walls,  and  frpm  whi^  fruit  is  annually  gathered 
quite  equal  in  size,  if  not  superior,  to  any  grown  in  or<^ard- 
houses  iu  the  same  locality. 

It  is  asserted  that  frtnt  grown  in  orchard^houseeis  superioi^ 
in  flavour  to  that  grown  on  waUs.  This  is  a  point  mame- 
tricaUy  opposed  to  the  laws  of  vegetable  phy^t^ogy,  and 
altogether  beyond  my  understanding.  In  the  oonoludiDg 
sentenoe  of  B&.  Pearson's  first  paragraph  he  says  I  am  not 
to  mind  T^iet^r  a  heated  <»chard-house  ik  worthy  of  l^e 
name  or  not.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  this,  nnr  from 
time  immemorial  Peaches  have  b^n  grown  in  houses  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat  with  a  less  pretentious  name  than 
ctduud-hoose  to  designate  it.  A  heated  house  fbr  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  Peaches  £  n6thing  more  than  a  Peach-house. 
An  orchard-house  is  a  glass  'structure  devoted,  unheated,  to 
the  growth  of  various  fruit  trees,  at  least  Sueh  is  Mr.  Rivers^s 
own  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Pearson  charges  nie  with  quoting  unfairly  from  his 
**  Hints  aa  Otdisfd-Houses.*^  I  never  quoted  from  his  work , 
at  all ;  but  he  will  find,  if  he  refer  to  a  former  communi- 
fsation  of  his  in  this  Journal,  that  I  gave  his  words  verbatim ; 
and  as  to  the  iaferenee  drawn  from  it,  I  hold  that  amy  one 
reobmmending  glass  bouses  unheated  in  the  place  of  walls 
iov  the  production  of  Peaches  in  the  north  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  that  which  he  is  recommending.  I  have  said, 
and  still  say,  that  it  is  better  to  build  a  wall  and  cover  that 
wall  with  glass  than  to  erect  an  orchard-house  and  bo  at 
the  expense  of  heating  it.  The  house  would  bo  the  more 
expensive,  it  would  take  double  the  amount  of  labour,  and 
the  results  would  seldom  be  equal  to  those  afforded  by  the 
walL 

It  seems  that  we  are  to  hsive  Pear  treea  trained  to  walls, 
and  Apples  too,  if  I  nnderst&nd  Mr.  Pearson  correctly,  which 
may  be  something  new  to  i;hose  residing  in  "  decent'*  neigh^ 
bouxhoods ;  but  to  tbo^  resicDng  in  the  nortdi  it  will  be 
something  more  notioeaifle  becaasa'of  the  i^draoee  of  those  | 
psopagatuig  the  idea  than^becan^  theve  fe  anythin^^  new 
vahk  It  may  be  new  to  train  ^Aiiem  with  one  stem  like  a 
Vine,  and  to  get  them  cm  quince  stocks  to  the  top  of  a  ten- 
fioet  wall  in,  I  suppose,  as  many  months  as  it  now  takes 
years.  Time,  however,  willffrove  ^is  to  be  a  paii^lel  case 
with  oarohordihousos. 

The  question  now  is,  HaYe  orohard-honses  answ^^ed  tH 
puposes  for  whidi  'tiiey  w^e  intisaded  ?  In  the  north  they 
have  not.  They  v^ere  to  be  ohesp  yet  efficient,  and  by  their 
aid  we  were  to  be  enabled  to  grow  fruits  superior  to  thosb 
grown  on  old>jfiMhioned  principles.  The  old  barque  has 
been  refitted.  Instead  of'  wood  walls  we  have  something 
more  substantial  in  the  shape  of  bricks,  or  stmie,  and  mortar. 
There  are  to  be  front  lights  itratead  of  a  boMrded  side  up  t<^ 
the  rafter  f  instead  of  being  naitow  the  house  must  be  wide 
---in  short,  a  g^ood  subetasSial  house,  equal  to  aiiy  used  for 
hortiouHural  puiposes.  Further  than  this,  we  must  heat  it 
tf  we  expect  a  erop  of  fruit,  and  raise  the  boiders  in  oM 
wet  districts.  VTe  are  ta  build:  an  expensite  hoUse  and  c^ 
it  an  osehnvd-house.     MBf  hti  we  not  as  wtin  lia^re  kept  to  ^ 


our  ^Idmode  6£doiBg  bnswtess  as  adopt «  frhuii^  diyeiging 
into  the  same  thing  ?  It  is  something  like  dflNceivi&f  people 
td  tell  them  that  a  cheap  honse  withwtood  widls  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  certain  fruits,  atnd  thftn  torn  «pon 
them  when  they  finl  and  sty,  ^'^  You  Bhonld  hiu^  used  more 
of  your  own  jadgmentr  end  adapted  a  speoial  thing  to 
speoii^  dropmstanoes  irithont  trusting  to  tha  dictation  of 
otilers/'  My  friends,  you  provided  the  ohart  icat  our  guid- 
ance, but  on  that  chart  the  rooks  and  fareeiMrs  are  itfot 
pointed  out.  Ezporieoee  has  made  them  known  to  us,  and 
we  aSbr  you  no  tiianks  for  tellmg  us  now  what  we  have 
found  out  ourselves  without  your  assistanoe.      O.^  Anstfr. 


FLOBISTS'  FLOWEES  AT  TH?  EOYAL 
BOTANIC    SOCIETY'S    SHOW,— Apwl   9xm. 

B08B8. — I  do  not  think  that  so  good  a  grotro  of  pot  Boses 
was  ever  shown  so  early  as  the  19th  of  Apru  as  those  ex- 
hibited hj  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Oheshunt.  They  were 
weU^sised  plants,  beautifhlly  freeh,  with  some  excellent 
blooms  on  them,  and  to  my  mind  infinitely  ^^erable  to 
tiie  gteat,  long,  gawky  tilings,  aU  pcAe^and  ties,  which  we 
shall  shortly  see.  Amongst  them  were  Madame  Julie  Daran, 
a  fine  Bose,  friU  and  good ;  and  John  Hopper,  glorious.  I  be- 
Hevet&e  merits  of  this  fiower  will  be  better  seen  this  year. 
It  was  overworked  this  season,  but  every  one  was  strudk 
with  the  magnificent  character  of  the  blooms  on  these  plants. 
Then  there  was  another  English  Bose,  for  whose  character 
I  am  Somewhat  responsible — ^Lord  Clyde:  this  was  shown 
vexy  fine.  Maurice  Bemhaardin  was  also  exceUent ;  Madame 
Boutin,  very  large,  but  somewhat  dull  in  colour,;  Senscteur 
Vaisse,  te  ever,  excelled ;  while  Celine  Forestler  was  so 
large  and  fine  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  how  it 
ever  could  have  been  slightingly  thought  of.  And  then 
Virginal,  how  chaste  and  blooming !  bitit  the  ditto  of  McQle. 
Botmfdre*  These,  with  Madame  (Carles  Wood,  fbrmed  the 
cream  of  the  lot. 

Amongst  the  Out  Boses  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  had  Baron  Lassus 
de  St.  Genies,  a  fine  double  crimson ;  President  Lincoln,  a 
fiat  Bose,  but  pretty ;  liC  Bh6ue,  excellent ;  Lord  Macatday, 
very  bright;  Mrs.  Wm.  Plaul,  g'ood;  and  Beauty  of  WsS- 
tham,  not  distinguishable  from  Madame  Charles  Crapelet. 
In  Messrs. 'Paul  &  Son's  Due  de  Bohari  was  very  good; 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothschild  was  like  its  parent  Gcndral 
Jacqueminot;  Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont,  no  use — 
nothing  more  than  a  white  Noisette ;  J(%n  Hopper,  excel- 
lent; "Rerr:  !tt:  Dombraln,  not  in  conditibn ;  and  Mdlle.  Jenny 
Vemet,  a  prettjr  delicate  Teai  was  well  worth  notice. 

CiNXBARiAS. — As'  fat  as  pot  plants  ate  coucetned  the  pro- 
gress here  was  backwaid,  while  amongst  the  seedling  were 
some  honiwtred  which  hardly  merited  it ;  but  one  of  Messrg. 
Smith,  bf  Biilwich,  named  Bembrandt,  of  a  novel  mulberry 
coloiir  and'  of  good  shape,  deserved  an  it  got — a  first-class 
certificate. 

AaLiiBAs.-^Mimy  of  thfee^  were  vei*y  fine,  and  amongst 
seedlings  one  ^hatboyd  cal!  a  '*stufaner.^  Jt  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Ivety,  of  DCrking,  *nd  is  called  Fascination,  one  of 
the  margined  sbrts  in  the  style  of  EtoUe  de  Gand,  Ac.,  but 
perfectly^  distinct-^not  a  spcvt  from  another,  but  a  distinct 
seedliii^*  and  so  likely  t6  be  constant :  this  deservedh^  had 
a  ifrst^Uss  certificate.  Messrs.  Smith'*  Flag  of  Truce 
was  iadmin^le;  as  iH  always  is ;  aud  *i^o  was  Louise  Von 
Baden  df  Mr.  Turner.  The  6lder  kinds  exhibited  were  very 
fine,  although'  I  do  hot  like  the  shape  in  Whidh  they  are 
shown.^*-D.,  Veetl, 


FLOWERS  MISCALLED   FORCED  AT  THE 
ROYAL  HGfETICULTUfiAL  6<!)CtETY'S 

SaCOKD  S^MlVQ  SHOW* 

Ik  yoUfrrcporii  of  the  above  Show  in  Wd.  158,  I  ^perceive 
that  in  the  ^aes  for  forced  fhrwerff  snch  plants  ds  Acacias 
armata  and  DtwmMbndi,  Cytisus  racemosus,  Pimelea  spec- 
tabiliSj  lUlid  Cinerarias  are  induded.  NoW  it  strikes  me  as 
a  itaisnomer  to  call  these  "forced 'Sowers*'  on  the  30kh  of 
M^KTCh,  when  tiie  greater  part  of  them  can'  be  had  ih  fiower 
tm  the  wintei^  without  any  foiling.  ^  Bv^  the  Ftmelea 
Sjfrectabilii^  wM<^  is  ^strie^  'spealriikg  «  spyfhg-^flowerhig 


JOVSNII*  OF  HOKUCUUIDSB  ASD  CQVUfiX  SAXDHNBB, 


lything  like  torang; 

now  a  large  plant  of 
iS  for  Uie  A.  armata 
tnter-fiowering  habit 

I  for  the  purposa  of 
h  could  not  otherwise 
you  Tory  properiy  re- 


E  it  a  misapplication 
lonti  contioluing  sucb 
resence  of  auoh  would 

hjinea  japonioa,  Wei- 
%i]adelpniiB  or  Mock 
by  the  30th  of  March, 
and  wonld,  I  sunnise,  b«  more  th«  sl^le  of  plants  erpeoted 
to  be  exhibited  in  luch  a  claw.  I  might  also  mention  the 
Spiral  Be^Teaii  plena,  and  pmnirolia  plena,  as  excellent 
forcwa, — J.  K.,  Arch  Hall. 


™E  TWO.DAYS  EXHIBITIOH  AMD  SCHEDULE 
EAL  SOCIBTT. 

■  valuable  Journal 
Itural  Society,  and 
>  their  example  of 
jlan  is  higli]  J  disap- 
ly  by  those  who  are 
plants,  whose  very 
ances,  be  nearly  de- 
Dlation  amongst  ex- 
determined  to  give 
ch  I  eameatly  traat 
ne-day  exhibition, 
ations  made  in  the 
subject  fully  would, 
c  Journal,  ao  I  shall 
3as  in  the  schedule 
iington,  in  which  I 
leave  eihibitors  of 
1,  to  state  their  own 
be  following  classes 
n  whom  the  Council 
play,  without  wluch 
uy  position.  It  ia 
schedule  of  prizes 
particularly  well  in- 
ted  with  the  forma- 
ently  not  been  the 
Royal  Horticultural 

Ive  fine'foliago  and 
10  doubt,  the  oest  of 
e  the  Society  for  the 
lere  will  be  entries 
jstablishmenta,  and 
distance  may  think 
;ly  to  pay  their  ei- 

'ing  at  a  distance, 
the  same  light.    A 
no  [prospect  of  being 
.d  win  the  first  prize 

so  exclude  moat  ex- 
hibitors, those  living  at  a  distance  entirely.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  national  exhibition,  let  us  have  prizes  offered  which 
win  induce  competition  from  the  most  diatnat  counties, 
as  there  aro  oollectione  of  stove  plants  and  Orchides,  also 
gardeners  who  have  ambition  in  other  than  London  districts. 
This  sub-division  of  Orchids  into  classes  is  Uie  greatest 
mistake  of  all.  and  would  seem  to  bo  done  for  the  occon 
dation  of  certain  parties.  For  instanca :  Claaa  G  ia  a  prize 
offered  lor  JBridcs,  VanJaa,  and  Saccolabiiima.  Any  person 
acquainted  with  the  Bulfleot  could  tell  directly  who  would 
win  this  prire.  Claaa  7  ia  to  consist  of  Cattloya  and  Lielia— 
a  nolilo  duHs,  but  abort  of  i-arioty  to  make  a  display  wliat 
it  oU|{ht  to  bo— vi»..  varied.    Thero  wouhi  also  be  no  diffi- 


culty in  naming  the  part;  ivhoirould  win  this  prize.  Claas  8 

is  to  consist  of  Onddiuma,  Miltonias,  and  Odontoglossums. 
This  is  a  puzzler.      What  beautifiil  Ondds   are  there  i 


Perchance  a  beautiful  stray  Odontt^loasum  may  preserve 
some  of  its  beauty  to  grace  this  olaas ;  but  this  is  qnitfi  a 
chance.  Class  0  may  invite  some  oompetition  between  two 
or  three  parties  who  make  an  especial  hobby  of  the  Slipper- 
plants.  Classes  10,  11,  and  13  hold  ont  a  poor  prospect  for 
small  exhibitors  round  London,  and  still  worse  for  those 
from  a  distance.  Considering  all  this,  and  the  poor  un- 
varied display  these  coUectiona  must  produco,  compared 
with  B  weQ-arranged  collection  of  varied  Orchids,  I  cannot 
but  say  it  is  a  great  mistake.— Robkbt  Bulun,  Gardener 
lo  A.  Turner,  Siq.,  Boio  Bridge  Hoiue,  Leicetier. 


ROSES  ON  THE  BRIAK. 

Much  haa  been  written  and  said  against  standard  Roses 
and  with  some  show  of  reason.  The  grounds  of  obfaction  are 
numeious  and  worth  consideration,  but  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce an  entire  rejection  of  Soses  on  the  Briar;  such  would 
be  disastrous  in  many  respects,  and  further  discussion  on 
tbis  point  will  neither  be  naiuteresting  nor  without  ita  use. 

I  am  ready  to  concede  that  standard  Koses  are,  under 
many  circumstancea,  inelegant  ol:ijects  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  and  where  they  can  be  grown  on  their  own  roots 
or  on  the  Manetti  stock  with  advantage,  either  or  both  of 
these  tbrms  should  be  preferred,  because  the  unsightliness 
oomplained  of  in  the  "  inverted  mop,"  as  an  eminent  florist 
haa  been  pleased  to  term  it,  is  to  a  great  extent  avoided  and 
more  symmetrical  plants  reared ;  and,  fbrther,  better  flowers 
can,  with  proper  treatment,  be  obtained  hoxa  dwarf  Boses. 
But  there  are  kinds  that  con  be  grown  so  well  on  liie  Briar, 
and  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  that  to  cast  out  un- 
ceremoniously an  old  and  tried  mend  would  appear  little 
short  of  madness. 

It  is  not  to  be  undeiatood  that  this  article  is  intended 
to  be  a  defence  of  the  standard  Hose  in  tola,  lata  moat 
other  things,  the  Briar  as  a  stock  for  budding  has  been 
'jiisused,  illused,  and  abused,  and,  of  course,  has  its  defects, 
the  main  evil  being  that  it  has  been  applied  for  tUe  propa- 
gation of  all  kinds  indiscriminately,  and,  therefbre,  the 
failures  have  been  frequent.  I  have  used  it  here  extensively 
for  some  yeaj-s  past^more,  it  is  true,  from  necessity  than 
choice.  Briars  being  somewhnt  plentiful  in  th«  neighbour- 
hood, and  not  difficult  to  obtain ;  yet  I  hesitate  not  » 
moment  to  state  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  where  good 
flowers  and  display  are  sought  for,  we  should  grow  Boses  on 
their  own  roots  and  on  the  Haneliti.  It  baa  been  said  that 
standard  Roses  are  going  out  of  fashion.  It  may  be  so : 
but  judging  from  the  numerous  applications  I  have  for  buda 
ovtry  summer,  I  am  inclined  to  think  budding  has  become 
a  very  l^shionable  employment. 

But  to  return  more  directly  to  the  aulgect.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  point  ont  some  of  the  most  prominent  instanoea 
where  the  Briar  map  ba  aarviceabU.  It  is  rery  usual  to 
plant  standafd  Boses  on  and  near  the  outsidus  of  shrnb- 
beriesj  and  among  low-growing  shrubs.  In  such  places  the 
Briar  is  indispensable,  and  the  unsightly  stem  Is  partiaUy 
or  wholly  concealed  by  the  surrounding  plants.  The  follow- 
ing kind*  are  well  adapted  for  such  purposes,  being  all 
vigorous  and  perfectly  hardy  in  habit,  and  will  bloom  and 
flourish  for  many  years;  they  will  likewise  produce  good 
flowers  if  pruning  be  attended  to  at  the  proper  season,  and 
if  the  soil  be  mulched  and  a  little  manure  added  occasionally. 

Summer  Haifa,  such  oa  GaUicas,  Hybrid  Chinas,  kc, 
Madame  Hardy,  Kadume  riontier,  AdMc  Pn^vost,  S^'duia- 
santc,  Paul  Porras,  Cynthie,  liloirii  Ko.  2,  Brenuus,  Ch^n^- 
dok',  Coupe  d'Hibe,  Charles  Lawson,  Paul  Ricant,  Kean, 
Frederick  It.,  Juno,  Ohl,  Boula  dc  Nanteuil. 

Hybrid  PerpelaaU. — Baronno  Prevost,  Jules  Margottin, 
Lord  Eiiglan,  Alexandrine  Uachmett'ff,  G^ni'ral  Jacqueminot, 
Pius  DC,  Souvenir  da  la  Reine  d'Angleterre. 

hovrlirmi. — Acidalie,  Kadame  Uespros,  Docteuv  Berthet, 
Sir  J.  Paiton. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  abovo  may  aafelj  be  attompted  on'th« 
Briar  under  all  oircumetances ;  and  in  places  where  the  aoil 


JOUXNAL  OF  HOBTICni.TUBB  ASD  CCflTASt'S  QAKSBNlft. 


U  dunp  ftnd  letoiitiTe  moat  of  thnn  will  Uv«  <ni  the  Briai, 
when  in  uijr  other  fbna  th«7  would  p«iiah.  It  is  not  1^  ssj 
insula  preanmod  thkt  the  list  is  oompleto.  The  namos 
girea  ue  mich  as  faave  been  proved  here,  and,  being  neorl; 
•U  of  them  good  varieties,  ate  TecommeDded  for  the  purpose 
atated. 

Am  I  said  in  n  former  article,  with  the  oiueption  of  a  smnll 
ai)ot  where  most  of  the  above  are  pUntod,  tlie  soil  here  ia 
rer;  light,  and  what  ia  more,  ftiUy  exposed  to  the  north  and 
north-east,  Mid  in  nianv  reapeotB  an&Tourable  for  auccessfut 
Bose-aalture ;  ^et  the  Rose  beiue  the  great  essentia]  to  my 
hortioultnral  pleaanre,  I   am  obliged  to  adopt  means  to 

Send.  Bri«n  are  at  hand,  and  I  have  naeo  them  freelj. 
i  remit  thns  &r  sjnotmts  to  this — they  moat  be  perfectly 
straight,  and  with  a  good  root  when  first  planted,  and  not 
planted  too  deep ;  tt^  wood  moat  be  aoood  and  heslthy, 
and  of  not  lesa  tWi  tlu«e-ye«iB  growth.  Pithy  and  green 
atocks  are  wocthlees.  ^  Tpo  ^d  them  tbey  wiU  die  off 
below  tiie  bndded  joint.  They  must  never  be  badded  too 
high,  'i  feet  &om  the  ground  shonld  be  the  maximum,  the 
lower  down  the  better,  eioepting  always  that  the  point  of 
nnion  most  not  ran  the  risk  of  being  buried  in  the  soil ;  if 
so,  death  will  moat  probably  be  the  consequence.  To  pra- 
MTve  the  plant  in  health  and  vigoar,  it  must  be  highly 
tnannred,  in  diy  weather  the  soil  fteqnently  mulched  and 
watered  (occasionally  with  mannre  water),  and  with  Hybrid 
PerpetnaJs  and  BooAona,  e^teciotly  after  their  first  crop  of 
bloom.  If  these  simple  directions  are  followed  out  Roses 
nay  be  obtained  on  light  soila  upon  the  Briar — tJiat  is  to 
say,  tnatiy  really  good  and  flue  kinda. 

I  sn>  of  opinion  that  all  the  summer  Soses  are  best  on 
the  Briar  not  higher  than  S  feet,  although  some — aa  Charles 
)>wsou,  Conpe  d'HilA  Frederick  11,,  Blsirii  No  2,  and 
Brennns,  may  be  used  for  higher  atsmdArda.  I  have  not 
tdcd  any  of  them  on  the  Usnettt.  but  »  few  on  their  own 
roots  do  not  produoe  so  fine  blooms  as  on  the  Briar. 

Of  Hybrid  Perpetuols  the  most  thriving  ore  those  befbre 
mentioned,  and  the  following: — Admiral  Nelaon,  Madame 
Boll,  Hademoiaelle  Bonnaire,  Baroime  Hallei,  Belle  de 
Bonrg-k--Beine,  Combao^ree,  Cecile  de  Chabrillant,  Eugene 
Appert,  Cardinal  Patrizsi,  Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts,  Anna 
AleiiefT.  Comto  de  Nontouil,  Lion  des  Combata,  Sladame 
Charles  Crapelet,  Triomphe  de  I'Eiposition,  TriomphB  de 
Paris,  Due  De  Cases,  Senateur  Voiaae,  Pauline  Lanzezeur, 
La  Yille  de  St.  Denis,  Gloire  de  Vitry,  Madame  Laffsy, 
Madame  Moason,  Bmp^renr  de  Maroc,  Madame  Hector 
Jacquin,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  DDcheaae  d'Otleaus,  Ducheea  of 
Norfolk,  La  Fontaine. 

I  have  many  otlier  kinds  on  trial,  but  refrain 
them  till  proved.  Thia  ia  especially  the  cose  with  the 
varieties.  I  could  also  moke  ont  a  much  longer  list  of  sorts 
that  will  not  thrive  even  after  repeated  trials ;  but  as  the 
readers  of  tbia  Journal  do  not  look  fbr  negative  information 
it  is  useless  to  load  a  page  with  mere  names. — Adolphds  H. 
KsNT,  BlttMngUi/,  Surrey. 


FERN-HOUSES  AND  GEEEN  GLASS 

Bnira  about  to  ereot  a  Fem-honse,  I  shonld  like  to  hear 

from  some  of  your  msny  conespondents  what  features  such 

A  bouse  ought  to  present,  so  as  to  have  the  most  pleasing 

Spearance  coupled  with  saitabililj  to  the  requirements  of 
B  plants  intended  to  be  grown  there.  I  have  seen  soveraJ 
Fem-bonsea,  many  of  them  differing  widely  from  each  otber, 
and  some  of  them  [resented  a  reaU;  taateM  arrangement. 
Fediaps  as  pretty  a  model  of  a  house  adapted  to  har^y  and 
half-hardy  Feme  is  that  attached  to  the  extensive  esto- 
bUsbment  (rf  Messrs.  Teitoh,  of  Chelsea,  which  Ihave  known 
ladies  of  acknowledged  good  taste  pronounce  a  perfect  gem  ; 
but  tlieie  are  other  cisMea  of  Ferns  not  so  accommodating 
in  their  eapabihties  of  endurine  oold,  and,  consequently,  a 
mttn  1>«^^  temperature  must  t>s  provided  for  them.  This 
class  of  Ferns,  aJ&ough  in  point  of  beauty  presenting  httle 
to  admire  over  the  more  hardy  doss,  nevertheless  often 
exhibit  mne  gigantic  end  noble  forms,  and  the  term 
"tree  Fern"  implies  a  Isiger  growth  than  anything  of  a 
like  kind  in  the  mec«  botdy  series.  Tit»ioal  Ferns,  there- 
fcBe,  often  present  features  whit^  stsmp  Uiem  with  a  d^res 
of  importance  whitdi  it  is  imposnble  to  deny  them,  OM  a 


pivpuw. 

As  Ferns,  I  presume,  in  their  native  hablt&ts  invaliably 
either  grow  nnder  the  shads  of  large  trees,  or  behind  rooks, 
or  in  some  othsr  way  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fiercest  sun- 
shine, it  is  oertaioly  imperative  to  present  an  int«rveDiug 
medium  between  the  direct  my*  of  ught  and  heat  and'tM 
planta ;  but  cannot  such  a  sabstouoe  be  soBciently  opune 
bo  meet   the   reqDiramentS  of  tiie   CMC   without   fornsr 
artifltdal  shading  P    In  otiier  words  ckd  we  not  bavs  the 
glass  roof  of 
colour  that  wil 
to  endure  it  i 
coloured  glass 
small  snbnrbai 
objected  to  as 
inside  i  but  sd 
subdued  greet 
any  one  ever 
had  the  mansj 
glass  tinted  a 
well  in  Bumn 
than  in  any  ot 
as  if  the  bouE 
peculior  green 
pleasing.    Noi 

rather  than  ot 
canvass  ehodii 
would  result, 
appearance  w] 
such  Bbndin^ 
diEpenaable  in 
I  think  th« 
understood.  I 
erected  eaped 
such  bouses  tt 
say  not ;  and  1 
he  be  kind  en 
house  that  wil 

Ksive  shadin 
e  said  ths 
bouse  plants  ii 
tinted  green,  i 
Ferns  do  weT 
others  have  t: 
to  bow  to  the 
fully  inveatigp 
the  effect  prod 
their  opinions, 
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of  this  import 
repute,  and  if 
tures  devoted 
the  public.  Fe 
of  them  sre  asi 
good- sized  cot 
at  plsces  but  1 
ing  public.  A 
ago,  when  I  ai 
which  the  bes 
were  grown.  I 
half  that  widt 
interior  fitting 
vigour  of  tbe 
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ta-#fi«n>H  tMMtgei,  but  it  wm  new  CfaMter-le-Streat,  In 
theconntjof  DwAmn.  The  fcouae,ii  er^n-roofed  one,  waa, 
like  tawwb  tent  IhMti  Been,  CoWitod  own- with  cantiiB*.  Tlmt 
line  expeifsil'B  Bftrendftgc  caa  be  dona  without  I  ainoerely 
trust ;  and  in  cftlllu^  atttnllon  to  bho  utility  of  ^twon-tinted 
rtttM  M  It  snlwtitate  for  Bhaffing,  I  aat  the  opiWon  of  all 
interflsted  In  a*  iubject,  and  more  CBpeciaUy  invite  any 
nbtr  may  lia*e  had  praetteal  eiperfence  of  ita  working  to 
come  (orward  and  give  their  opiniona.— W,  R.  E. 


THE  COLD  PIT. 
FntHAPS  there  ia  no  atnaotuxe  in.  the  garden  that  ia  really 
moMVMfii)  tbw  this,  aotbatit  isnowondflr  that  now  and 
then  the.Bubject  is-  tteated  on ia  the  pages  of  Ths  Jonwiii. 
OF,  HoBTicDi-TUKii  <u>d  the  v&iknia  opinionB  eiven  hs  the 
different  writers  ars  oJl  initheir  way  good-  I,  too,  am  ftniious 
to.  racoml  Uie  .yarioua  forma  in  wluch  cold  ^ats  axe  mads  in. 
the  diffenent  locfiUties  whiob  I  have  visited,  aa  far  aa  I  ooa 
recollect.    At  the  same  time,  let  it  be  waderatood  that  thexe 


Another  good  ciaas  ol  pit  may  l>e  lonned  macn  in  the 
«atti«  way,  bit  alxme  gnrand.;  bnt  it  ia  more  oomroon  when 
■ttoh  pita  aie  above  the  mrfaoa  to  have  than  what  ia  allied 
"  lean-to,"  and'  eithra  glosa  or  woodeii  ahutteiiB  are  in  re- 
quiriiion.:  On«thing,hawerarv  saema  neeeasaiy  inthia  aa  in 
'all  oold  pilia^4l>al  ia,  a  timber  wall-plate  at  back  and  ftvint; 
ooaaaionally  a  cementBd  btiok  copjnir  is  mot  with,  bnt  it  is 
•n'atG^ition  tocher  than  the  mlo,  sad  ia  aipenaiva  without 
Itetag'BO  geod;  and  aa^  cte^msaa  ia  an  important  Itsm, 
liomuf  latmotuMa  are  mnm  frequoiUy'  met  with.  Where, 
howevar,  stone  of  ta  BaaywoKin^  kind  suitable  fiw  dry 
wiJU  oboamda  it  ia  wwy  to  fcnn  a  nseftil  good  piC  at  very 
littla  teonble;  add  ik  aome.  distiiotsof  Vockshira  such  pite 
are  pleHtiCnl  ;asd  good,  th*  aite  and  other  featnres  being 
detenniaed  by  the  reqairenianbe  of  the  caae. 
-  SonMi  yaara  a^o  I  came  upon  a  aeit  «f  oold  pits  in  the  west 
■li£  Bnglawd  which  were  foraied  of  materiaia  abnndant 
the  apot,  and  yet  the  pita  looked  well,  llie  pit,  or  latbec 
frame,  for  it  was  all  above  the  aorfacn,  wee  formed  of  rough 
,,pif\ees  of  larch  and  Scotch  fir  out  into  lengthsof  ayovd  or 
.  at^  KImI  placed  touching  each  ol^hei  all  around  t4ie  sf^e 


reqniMd  for  tkepit.  Tkeb  tiqN  beii%  levd,  a  nil  waa  naiM 
on,  which  serred  aa  a  wall-plate^  the  other  end*  of  die  atakaa 
being  set  in  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  about  a  iboh  or  leaa. 
Wlien  I  aaw  these  pita  iiay  wero  filled  with  leave*,  and 
Potatoes  and  oUier  crops  were  growing  in  them  j  bnt  they 
were  litewiae  ftTailaWe  lor  all  the  other  purposes  to  which  a 
cold  pit  ia  pnt,  and  their  appoai-anco  was  good.  Where 
greater  doaeneaa  was  veqmred  the  mtersticaa  eoold  be 
stnfibd  with  n>o«a.  The  pieces  of  timtoec  ware  firom  4  to 
6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  had  acareely  any  dreaaing; 
occasionally,  however,  one  or  two  placed  with  the  think  end 
npwanla  retained  the  uniformity  of  space  and  abearance. 

Diffenng  in  some  degree  flfom  the  last-named,  1  have  aean 
the  sides  of  cdd  pitB  f<Hinad  of  two  rowa  of  stakiea  ol  a 
smaller  kind,  and  tw  intervening  ^lace  fflled  in  with  Heath. 
and  a  bo«d  or  plank  placed  at  top.  Straw  might  do,. hut  it 
ia  not  so  dnrablfl,  and  it  ia  impoaeible  to  keep  it  dry ;  Fem 
the  stems  of  Aaporagua  ace  more  dniable  thou  ati»w. 
»,d  moi«  Isstjng  at^  is  Broom,  bub  local  mrcumetancea  wdl 
point  out  the  best  materials  that  aio  available  fer  this  pM- 
poae  and  of  each  there  is  a  great  divaisity. 

The  oarpentry  work  required  in  a  firame  of  boarda  eaititlan 
it  more  to  the  cl^m  of  being  called  a  box-finine  iiian  a  cold 
pit;  but  there  are  many  Taiiatjee  of  this,  and  boards  and 
Blaba  are  naed  in  ail  manner  of  ways  in  order  to  mannfce- 
tare  pita  or  framea  ad^ted  to  the  want*  of  planta,  theamcaint 
of  labMir  in  making  one  being  on  the  whde  leaa  aipenaive 
th^  might  be  eipected- 

I  now  come  to  the  tnrf  pit,  which  ia  a  favooiite  wit^  onr 
worthy  Mend  Mr.  Firii,  and  ia  not  exceeded  in  naefillnaaa  or 
in  the  healthy  charaoter  of  ita  occupants  by  any  cla«  of 
mechanical  atructuces,  but  aa  he  has  ao  oftin  deaonbed  it 
further  notice  of  it  is  Beedleas.  I  may,  however,  remaik 
that  turf  ia  often  lees  plentiful  than  the  other  mataaMa 
above  mentioned,  and  the  abnndanoe  or  otbacvioe  of  tha  , 
article  maat  guide  the  operator  wbU  to  nae  in  fcaiming  his 
cold  pit. 

BMides  the  turf  pit  there  ia  tlie  clay  pit,  whi(di  is  nmob 
in  the  same  waf .  Lumps  of  roughly-prepased  clay  axe  piled 
upon  each  other  to  the  required  height,  and  on  the  top  of 
all  a  sort  of  wall-plate  ia  pressed  iui  the  sides  ore  pared 
smooth  with  a  sharp  spade,  and  in  some  cnaeawhitewaBhed. 
Buildings  of  much  gKater  pretenaions  than  oold  pits  are 
often  made  in  this  way ;  even  cottages,  and  not  of  the  wont 
claaa  either,  are  nob  nnnsuaJly  so  fonocd.  Foi  cold  pits  the 
jjan  is  highly  to  be  recommonded.  I  bolieww  that  In  work- 
ing up  the  clay  some  short  straw  is  noed,  bnt  not  so  mu<d>,.Ba 
when  the  clay  is  used  aa  a  plaster,  which  ia  done  in  soma 

It  is  almost  naedlcas  to  say  that  there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  a  cold  pit  may  be  ibmied,  but  enoogh  baa 
been  shown  to  prove  that  materiaia  for  the  purpose  eiiat 
almoeb  everywhere.  Aa  the  examples  given  above  refer  to 
Buch  structurca  as  are  int«ided  to  last  aome  years,  I  may 
observe  that  many  makeshift  subatitatea  we  oft«n  brought 
into  use  for  the  time  being,  as,  for  inatonee,  to  shelter  a 
quantity  of  low-growing  planta  prior  to  bcddiag-oub.  In 
this  caae  it  is  not  unusual  to  aee  a.  vow  of  l^ge  eppty  peta 
placed  along  the  back  and  front ;  and  acreaa  them  polee  of 
some  kind  are  laid,  and  mats  thrown  over.  PilMof  loose 
hricka  are  aoiaetimet  uaed  inatead  of  pote,  or  it  may  be 
tjogota  are  laid  down  for  the  sides;  or  any  otlier' arrange- 
ment that  may  be  inoat  handy,  or  which  ingenuity  loay 
suggest,  eon  be  adopted. 

.  In  giving  a  aort  of  bat  of  cold  pits  i  must  cooEms  my  om 
preCereace  for  bdok  and  mortar,  which  in  tha  end  wUl  tut 
be  found  an  eipenaiTe  affair,  and  when  ita  durability  and 
neatueasiatakenintoeonBideraticin  It  baa  mmy  ndrantanin. 
Two  such  pita  we  h^a  heee  (liuton),  aa«h  bein^  ISO  Wb 
long  by  6  feet  wide  inude ;  they  are  bvilt  of  foBr-aad-a^-balf- 
iooh  t»iakwork,  with  a  roughly-eawn  timber  wnll.'plBte  flttad 
to  the  int^atloii  back  and  &ont,.the  back  being  aiwit 
28  inohei,  and  the  front  ahcMt  iL  inehee  high.  DiTisiana  of 
biii^work  about  ^  foot  s^Mrt  aSbcd  ojqiortnKitJoa  for  con- 
necting the  book  and  Iront  waU-plataa  by  oraaa.tlea,  and  Uie 
pit  ia  much  sheltered  by  these  partiticma.  Then  ate,  haw- 
erer,  no  sliding  raftesa  for  ligbta ;  fiv  trhat  glaas;  is  naed  is 
merely  laid  on,  anu  tba  abaoiae  of  tafbers  ia  agreat  advan- 
tage for  pla»ting  or  doing  anyUuBg  inside.  These  |<ita  are 
in  nsa  with  b«tlild«>atieinJMiMitbe  whole  yean    In  winter 
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CdceoluiK  en  ttia^  occaf^  a  pwt  of  the  spue,  «faile  Straw-    e 
beR7-pot8  for  fbrang.  resting  on  loose  bricrke  or  eometttinti     t 
of  ttut  kind,   abo  uid  Hheluir;    and  iL  is  nuL  tiausuol  to     a 
pljmt-oub  untried  plants  ur  suck  aa  lire  Uw  aniall  or  tender     £ 
to  be  tnutiid  in  tlia  open  ground,  bat  ffhicti  caui  be  securely     o 
protaoted  here.    As  cooh  crop  ia  reinorod  enothui'  is  ready,  i  ti 
Xttaz  the  CklcuDlKiias  are  gone  a.  orop  of  rid^e  Cuuninb^cs     i? 
ia  aometimes   obtained,  or  it  nuiy   be  Coler^   pl&ute  atv     n 
pricked  oat  to  strengihen,  and  after  the  hut  of  tJieni  et»    ■' 
gaae,  say  early  in  Angoat.  it  is  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of    o: 
OeraniuniB,  which,  in  their  .turn,  are  tnken  up  in  the  firat     « 
week  ia  October,  and  soon  oftorwardB  Calceolanoa  ore  put,    g 
in  agMn  fbi  the  wiatei'.    Tbis  roatiue  is  of  oounio  aow  and 
then  intesnipted  m  small  portiona  of  the  pit  by  other  eropa,  | 
OB.  fin-  iostaac*,  a  smaU  botbed  ma;  be  toad 
of  it,  and  a  baich  of  Pink  cattinga,  with  i 
fo^onrlte  Phloxes,  and  the  like  may  weupy 
and  BOiao  leet^g  Finutei,  as  well  as  strucli 
dulged  at  times  with  a  plane  ia  tMi  genera 
olmoat  ererythiug  not  auffioiently  hardy  to  i 
weather  of  the  seosonof  their  probation. 
Bonwthing  ou^U  also  to  be  eui  about 
the  ooToring  for  anch  pits.     In  my  case  I 
OMy  obserre  that  gloEs  fomui  only  a  very 
Bowll  portion  indeed ;  batwe  have  wooden 
ahuttora  of  three-quarter-inch  deal  which 
answer  very  well  Sor  very  severe  weather ; 
but  when  tberc  is  not  sufRciont  of  tliem. 


A  CHBAF  OATJf. 


answer  very  well  in  late  spring,  ca^  we 
littve  Bametimea  merely  covered  with 
buml  bougba  for  a  time  i  but  to  keep  out 
winter  snow  aometbing  of  the  nature  of 
shatters  or  ^aes  lights  moat  be  adopted, 
or  Hr.  Fish's  oovered  tiama  may  be  pot 
in  requisition.  Many  things,  in  fact,  may 
act  as  subttitutes  for  tbis  purpose — as  oil' 
cloth,  asphalte,  and  the  many  forms  com- 
prehended in  the  term  "matting."  To 
triard  against  a  latii  spring  frost  but 
Hlight  protection  is  required,  but  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  winter's  boow  a  more  sub- 
stantiu  article  is  wonted.  Enoui^h.  how- 
ever, hss  been  aaid  on  tbis  bead,  the  pio- 
sence  of  the  material  that  will  effect  the 
olgcct  will  ot  course  dctemune  ita  uee  in 
the  proper  [dace.  J.  Bobeon, 
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Vm.  a.  Stanbvikijii,  Jun.,  read  a  pi^r 
on  mjptogamic  emlj-ycdogy.   b<nn<;   the 
first  portioa  of  a  .Viumd  of  M.  Vnitlant'n 
recently -published  and  hitherto  nntrans- 
iated   thiiit:    "De   la  Fucondation  dans 
lea  Cryptogamoa."     U.  Vaillant's  work  is 
aanci  great  iatsrCHt  to  o^ptogunic  botatuBts,  being  some-  [ 
where  about  the  "  last  word ''    an  tbe  subject  of  nhji^  it ' 
treats.    Tlie  loboclous  rosearohes  of  tbe  indefhtigalila  Uof-  | 
ineister  and  others  have  lately  tlurown  u  flood  of  lif(hton  | 
tUs  ititneatwg  though  hitherto  mysterione  ImvimIi  of  vege-  i 
tdbia  pbjnioli^.    It  is  purposed,  at  sabseqaent  meetmga,  | 
to  pnraua  the  nbieot  in  a  series  of  p^rare,  of  leugUi  euffl-  i 
cieMtly  tnedeiBte  to  allow  of  all  necessary  questions  being 
pwt  by  awmbere  not  ^miliar  with  thi*  apeetality.  \ 

Tba  Freaidant  laid  before  the  meeting  a  list  of  all  kncrwn  ' 
BtiMshFema, lecenlly  publialiodis  Edinbm^h.  The speetes 
and  vadeties  now  number  over  lUOO  t  TIm  I^eeident  ob- 
attved  that  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  tbe  total  namber 
ef  BpMses  and  varietiaa  did  not  exeeed  100.  What  the 
flgoTM  will  be  ten  years  lioncc  is  a  matter  little  lass  Uian 
terrible  to  eonteraplate. 

We  have  omitted  to  ranuut  on  tbe  apeciniess  bid  on  the 
Sedflty's  table,  bnb  eouM  of  them  were  really  notioeable,  as, 
fi>r  inatsnce,  tbe  cndoua  and  monateous  Soolopendrinm,  var. 
Mgittato-polfcnqus,  Pt^atiohim  Bzaoiiil,  Iris  retieubtta  (an 


The  £gures  herewith  given-  repTUHoat  the  gnte-post*  as 
framed,  into  a  piece  of  timber;  nit  for  ordinary  funipur- 
poaes  the  poits  may  be  set  in  the  grannd.  Fig,  I  repre- 
Bcnta  the  gaito  as  clGsod,  and  /l^.  2  aa  opened.  -  At  the 
right  horod  there  are  two  poate.  eet  as  shown  in/;,  2.  It 
will  be  noticed  bhat  they  do  not  stand  oppoaite  eeah  oUiar- 
At  the  other  end  of  tbe  gate  there  ore  alaotwo^poats,  whiuli 
stand  opposite  eaoh  other.  One  poat  in  Utis  pbtce,  wiUi 
bolea  to  raeeivo  two  bun  of  tliagate.  vould  answer  a*  well, 
or  better.  At  eooh  end  of  the  gato  tdeata  are  fastened  to 
the  pasta  under  tiu)  top  bar  ot  the  gate,  loid  also  nndtf  tbe 
second  bar  ikm  the  bottom.  The  gate  slides  en.  the  eleats 
on  the  rightjiand  podta.  When  it  baa  bean  pbAad  back  to 
the  centre  batten  it  It  easily  awong  round.  «>:•*  toleaue 
tbe  spooe  between  the  poate  (dear,  aa  liiamjf  in  Jif.  2. 
EoUa»  might  bs  used  inatead  of  oUata  fin  tha  g*])e  to 
slide  on.-— (Beaten  OaUivotef.) 
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aery.  Upper  HoUoway,  a  magnificent  plant  of  this  beautiful 
Rhododendron.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country,  being  certainly  not  less  thaxL  10  feet  high,  and 
furnished  with  numerous  branches,  on  the  extremities  of 
which  are  heads  of  its  large  bell-shaped  flowers.  Some  of 
these  individual  flowers  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say 
they  are  5  inches  across.  The  great  marvel  is  the  small  pot 
it  occupies ;  for  though  of  the  dimensions  of  a  good-sized 
tree,  the  pot  is  only  what  is  called  a  No.  1. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

Having  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Gladiolus,  I  beg  to  offer  a  feW  remarks  on  the  subject, 
aa  fcft  late  summer  and  autumn  decoration  the  flower  is 
very  beautiful,  and  now  that  really  good  yarietias  are  to  be 
had  at  very  reasonable  prices,  common  Borts  need  not  be 
grown  at  aU. 

I  will  suppose  you  have  obtained  your  bulbs  by  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  Get  as  many  four  and  five-inch  ponts  as  bnltw ; 
the  larger  pots  for  the  stronger  bulbs,  and  the  smaller  pots 
for  the  less^sized  bulbs.  Fill  them  hiOf  ftOl  with  the  follow- 
ing  compost: — ^two-thirds  good  fibiy  loam,  one-third  tho- 
roughly decayed  manure  mixed  with  a  little  sharp  sand. 

Place  the  bulbs  in  the  centre  of  the  pots,  one  in  each,  and 
fill  up  with  the  compost.  When  all  is  finished  give  a  gentle 
watering  with  a  fine  roee.  Take  the  pots  to  a  frame  or 
greenhouse  where  they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  free 
from  frost.    Keep  them  regulariy  moist,  but  not  too  wet. 

By  the  middle  of  May  your  plants  will  be  strong  and  fit 
to  plant  out  into  their  summer  quarters.  I  prefer  planting 
them  in  masses  18  inches  from  bulb  to  bulb,  with  Helio- 
tropes to  cover  the  ground  beneath. 

If  the  weather  should  prove  dry  and  warm,  a  good  soakinp^ 
of  water  occasionally  will  benefit  them  much.  If  the  soil 
where  they  are  to  be  planted  is  not  rich,  it  should  have  a 
ffood  eoat  of  dung  dug  in  before  planting. 

As  soon  as  the  flower-spikes  show  above  the  foliage,  they 
must  have  a  strong  stake  put  to  each  plant  and  b^  loosely 
tied  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

As  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  decay  (about  the  middle 
<^  October),  tf^e  xxp  the  bulbs  with  a  little  soil  attached 
to  Uiem,  and  place  them  in  a  cold  frame  with  old  tan,  leaf 
mould)  or  sand,  between  the  ^ws,  to  dry  them  off  gptdually. 
Be  sure  never  to  hasten  their  drying,  for  therein  is  the 
secret  of  fine  bulbs  and  blooms. 

When  the  old  stalks  part  readily  from  the  bulbs  they 
should  be  nicely  cleaned  and  labelled,  and  put  away  in  any 
dry  place  till  again  wanted. 

The  flnest  lot  of  plants  and  l^ooms  I  ever  saw  in  a  private 
garden  was  at  HighLegh  Hall,  Cheshire,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Harfoy,  the  gardener.  His  plants  were  from. 
5  to  6  feet  high,  with  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  flowers  on  a 
spike.  The  above  directions  are  exactly  the  same  as  Mr. 
Harley  adopts  with  such  great  success. — J.  Brookes,  Chantry 
Hou$e,  Somerset 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  PLAOT?  DISTEIBUTIOJSr. 

Why  certain  species  are  to  be  found  only  on  the  moun- 
tains, others  in  the  plains,  and  a  third  by  the  seashore,  may 
be  rajiked  among  the  marvels  which  ought  to,  but  do  not, 
excite  in  us  the  least  surprise.  Those  who  have  thought 
deepest  and  pondered  longest  on  the  sul^ect  are  always 
those  who  are  least  inclined  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
the  juystery ;  while  others  who  never  gave  it  a  passing 
thought  are  ready  wiUi  an  answer  at  once  if  a  question  such 
as  the  following  be  proposed  to  them :— Why  does  it  happen 
that  a  certain  plant  is  never  seen  growing  mse where  than  at 
an  elevation  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet?  They  will  im- 
mediately, reply  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  plant  to  grow  there  and  nowhere  else; 
and  they  seem  to  think  that  this  answer  ousht  to  be  received 
as  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  may  be  so  to  themselves ;  to  the 
querist  it  is  no  answer  at  all,  but  merely  a  restating  of  his 
question  in  different  words.  No  doubt  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
plant  to  grow  there.  But  why  this  nature  ?  It  is  not  in 
every  case  from  an  inability  to  live  elsewhere,  for  if  removed 
from  their  own  chosen  pla<^9  of  abode,  many  will  flourish  in 


health  and  vigour  under  circumstances  th*  very  antipodes 
of  those  whidi  surroimded  them  in  their  natural  habitat. 
Such  determination  to  hold  by  their  &vourite  place  of  re* 
sidence  without  any  apparent  necessity  would  aunost  makM 
one  believe  that  plants  are  sentient  beings,  and  that  their 
peculiar  home  is  with  them  more  a  matter  of  choice  than 
necessity.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  readily  frumished 
by  reference  to  the  habits  of  Alchemilla  alpina«  Saxifraga 
oppositifolia^  and  other  species  of  the  genus  Saxifraga,  These 
are  never  found  in  their  normal  state  unless  at  a  consider- 
able altitude  on  the  mountains,  and  to  find  them  anywhere 
else  in  a  state  of  nature  would  excite  surprise,  as  th^  never 
descend  from  their  elevated  position  of  their  own  aooord; 
yet  they  all  bear  transplanting  well,  and  will  flourish  even 
at  the  sea  level,  without  any  care  being  beirtowed  on  them. 
We  have  seen  Saxifraga  opposltifolia^  that  had  been  trans- 
planted into  a  fi^arden  at  Bowardennan,  in  beauiafril  flower 
m  the  month  of  May,  and  in  three  hours  afterwards  we  have 
gathered  it  in  the  same  condition  on  the  very  crest  of  Ben 
Lomond,  growing  within  a  fow  feet'of  a  deep  wreath  of  snow. 
On  the  same  mountain  you  will  not  flnd  Alchemilla  alnina 
till  you  reach  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000  feet,  when  all  at 
once  it  appears  in  profusion;  but  you  will  find  it  likewise 
flourishing  in  Kelvmgrove  Park,  in  the  immediate  neighr 
bourhood  of  Glasgow,  with  a  luxuriance  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  what  it  displays  on  its  native  mountains.  I^ere  are 
others,  again,  that  appear  so  enamoured  of  their  freedom, 
and  BO  attached  to  their  rugged  but  sublime  home,  tbat  no 
treatment  yet  discovered  can  reconcile  them  to  th^  loss  of 
independence.  Amongst  these  may  be  numbered  the  bean- 
tifrd  little  Primula  scotica,  that  abounds  on  tiie  dreary  up- 
land moors  of  Sutherland,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Cape 
Wrath.  This  beautiful  little  plant  would  no  doubt  be  highly 
prized  by  the  cultivator,  if  it  could  only  b^  induced  to  submit 
to  the  restraints  of  cultivation ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  brought 
within  what  we  may  term  the  amenities  ^  civilised  U^, 
than  the  little  savage  pines  away  and  dies. 

**  And  tb«  IcNid  whirlwind,  and  tbe  tempMt't  roar, 
Bnt  bind  It  to  its  nMire  OMnntains  more.** 

Primula  auricula,  its  near  relative,  is  much  less  independent 
in  its  nature,  and  accommodates  itself  to  circumstances 
with  the  greatest  fieu^ility.  Every  one  knows  how  easy  of 
cultivation  it  is,  and  into  how  many  beautiftil  varieties  it 
has  diverged  by  skiUuIly  diversified  treatment,  yet  its  na- 
tive home  is  on  the  Alps  of  Europe,  near  the  confines  of 
everlasting  snow.  Why  two  plants  so  nearly  related,  and 
inhabiting  localities  so  closely  resemblhig  each  other  in  their 
natural  featiu*es,  should  differ  so  essentially  in  their  capa- 
bility of  adapting  themselves  to  change  of  droomatances, 
is  another  of  those  marvels,  to  which  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  or  rather  ignorance,  we  can  give  no  better 
answer  than  ^e  one  formerly  quoted — ^it  is  just  their  nature. 
Who  has  wandered  along  the  sea  beach  in  the  montli  of 
June,  and  not  been  delighted  with  the  fiush  of  delicate  pink 
shed  all  around  by  the  Sea  Thrift  (Armeria  maritiina), 
that  grows  so  abundantly  along  our  shores,  often  in  situa- 
tions where  it  is  overfiown  by  the  tidei,  and  always  w^ere 
it  is  [directly  under  the  influence  of  the  salt  spray  P  This 
appears  to  be  its  naturally  clM>sen  habitation,  as  it  entirely 
disappears  a  fow  foet  above  high-water  mark,  but,  strange 
to  say,  makes  fts  appearance  a^dn  on  the  tops  of  our  high^ 
mountains — for  instance,  Ben  Lawrs — a  situation  as  remote 
from  the  sea  as  can  be  pointed  out  within  the  bounds  of 
Scotland,  while  all  the  intervening  space  between  l^iat  and 
the  seashore  is,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  a  total  blank.  like 
other  plants  that  grow  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  it  contains  a  considerable  amonnt  of  soda,  a  droum- 
stance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  immense 
reservoir  of  muriate  of  soda  on  the  brink  oC  which  it  lives. 
But  where  does  it  find  the  soda  on  the  mountain  tops  ?  The 
plants  inhal»ting  the  latter  position  contain  nearly  aa  much 
of  it  as  those  thiat  grow  in  situations  idierQ  they  are  over- 
flown by  the  tide  ^rice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
mountain  specimens  likewise  differ  in  a  few  trifling  particu- 
lars from  those  that  frequent  the  shore,  such  as  a  greater 
degree  of  downiness  pervading  the  whole  plant;  and  this 
slight  difference  has  ramished  that  dass  of  botanists,  who 
have  been  not  inaptly  called  "  hair^-splitters,"  with  an  excuse 
for  pronouncing  it  altogether  an  entirely  different  plant, 
and  raising  it  to  the  dignify  of  a  species  under  tiie  title  of 
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Armeria  alpina.  Here  we  have  a  reioarkable  instanee  of  a 
plant  naturally  eihoonng,  not  one  localiiy  but  two,  and  these 
as  widely  apart  fc^ographioally  and  physically  as  can  be 
found  within  the  bounds  of  our  island :  tne  one  being  at,  or 
even  beneath,  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  other  the  highest 
peaks  that  our  loiliest  mountains  afford.  But  although 
these  two  positions  are  the  only  ones  that  it  chooses  lor 
itself,  it  appears  to  hare  no  great  repugnance  to  any  other 
upon  compulsion.  It  win  even  condescend  to  flower  if 
planted  in  a  miserable  handfiil  of  earth  on  a  window-siU  in 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  our  cities. — (WeH  of  ScoUand 
HorHcuUural  Moffomne,) 

[There  are  some  other  plants  which  seem  to  be  very 
exclusive,  and  we  will  quote  an  instance  firom  what  has  been 
thus  stated  In  that  excellent  serial,  now  publishing,  "  Cham- 
bers's Encyclopedia  for  the  People/' 

"KjEBousLSif^B  Land  Cabbaoi  (Pringlea  emtiicorlmHea), 
the  osly  known  speoies  of  a  very  curious  genua  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Crueiferm,  and  nirther  interesting  as  being 
ibund  only  in  that  most  lonely  of  islands,  Eerguden's  Lan£ 
and  as  being  extremely  useful  to  the  crews  of  whalers  and 
other  vessels  which  have  occasion  to  touch  there.  It  has 
a  long,  stout,  perennial  rootstock,  and  a  boiled  head  of  leaves 
veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  common  garden  Cabbage.  Capt. 
Cook  first  discovered  this  plant,  and  directed  attention  to 
it.  It  is  exceedingly  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Eerguelen's 
Land,  which  produces  only  seventeen  other  flowering  plants. 
The  rootstoots  have  the  flavour  of  Horseradish.  The  dense 
white  heart  of  the  cluster  of  leaves  tastes  like  Kustard  and 
Cress,  but  is  coarser.  The  whole  fbliaffe  abounds  in  a  veiy 
pungent,  pale  yellow,  essential  oil.  which  is  conflned  in 
vessels  running  parallel  to  the  vems  of  the  leaves.  The 
whole  plant  is  used  by  voyagers,  boiled  either  by  Itself,  or 
witii  beef,  pork,  Ac.,  and  rts  antiscorbutic  properties  make 
it  very  important  to  them." 

Now,  this  Cabbage  of  that  solitary  land  grrows  there  only 
because  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  especially  suitable  to 
it ;  but  if  a  similar  soil  and  olimate  are  round,  and  l^e  seed 
of  that  Cabbage  sown  there,  we  ^  have  no  doubt  it  would 
there  flourish  equally  well.  The  Kerguelen  Cabbage  has 
not  banished  all  oi^er  plants  but  the  8ev<mteen  found  in  its 
neighbourhood,  but  the  neighbourhood  is  not  suitable  to 
any  others  which  have  readied  that  island  of  boggy  soil, 
rainy  climate,  and  low  temperatures.]. 


WOKK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEK  OABDEK. 

CoNTiirtJE  to  trench  into  the  soil  all  refuse  vegetable 
matter  as  advised  in  former  calendars.  It  is  much  better 
to  do  so  at  once  than  to  lay  it  in  heaps  in  the  rubbish  ground, 
where  it  loses  its  most  fertilising  properties  with  the  gases 
which  it  evolves  during  decomposition.  When  it  is  trenched 
into  the  ground  the  greater  part  of  the  gases  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  soil  till  again  taken  up  in  combination  with 
water  by  the  roots  of  ihe  plants,  exemplifying  the  words  of 
the  poet  when  he  said — 

**  Organie  forma  witb  ehemic  chanKe«  strive. 
Lire  bat  to  die,  and  die  bat  to  revlTe. 
I«iq»ori«l  matter  bram  tlM  tranticot  storm, 
Moonta  from  the  irreck  onchaocing  bat  in  Ibrm.** 

And  thus  Cabbage  stalks,  &c.,  trendied  into  the  soil  last 
year  will  be  gathered  this  season  as  Peas,  Beans  or  any 
other  vegetaUe  whose  roots  come  in  contact  with  ihe  ele* 
ments  of  which  they  were  o<Hnpoeed.  AsparaguB,  the  young 
plants  win  now  be  ready  for  planting  in  beds,  which  it  is 
noped  have  been  kept  well  prepared.  Let  the  roots  be  care* 
ffoius  lifted  with  a  strong  fork,  and  after  planting  give  a 
good  supply  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  them.  Beei, 
sow  a  nill  crop  of  Eed  if  not  already  done.  Broccoli,  sow 
Early  Purple  and  Myatt's  White  Cape;  also,  Walcheren 
Cauliflower  for  late-autumn  use.  BrutseU  SprouUy  prick  out 
the  seedling  plaflts  of  the  earliestnsown  of  these  and  of 
Savoys  to  get  them  stocky  for  final  planting.  CavliHowers, 
draw  the  earth  well  up  to  the  most  forward,  and  give  plentiful 
applications  of  liquid  numure.  Celery,  continue  to  prick  out. 
Tiaa  must  always  be  kept  weU  supplkKl  with  water,  rapid 
and  continual  growth  being  a  very  essential  point  in  its 
cultivation  if  it  be  required  lacge.     If  the  eariiest-sown 


plants  get  any  great  check  from  drought,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  but  ttiev  run  to  seed.  Dwarf  Kidney  B^ans,  sow 
a  full  crop  of  the  dwarf  sorts,  and  also  of  Scarlet  Runners, 
if  it  be  more  convenient  to  sow  in  the  open  ground  instead 
of  transplanting,  as  recommended  last  week.  In  some  soils 
wireworm  is  very  apt  to  attack  the  cotyledons  during  the 
progress  of  germination ;  as  a  remedy  it  is  recommended, 
where  it  can  oe  obtained,  to  water  the  drills  after  the  Beans 
are  sown  with  a  liquid  composed  of  one  gallon  of  ammoniacal 
liquor  from  the  gasworks,  diluted  with  six  or  eight  gallons 
of  water.  Lettuce$,  repeat  the  sowings  of  all  sorts,  and  thin 
out  and  transplant  those  advancing  as  occasion  may  require. 
Twmiips,  sow  a  good  breadth.  The  ground  for  them  would 
be  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  or  charred  refuse. 

AU  operations  in  the  shrubbery  should  now  be  e<mduded 
for  the  season.  Finish,  if  not  already  done,  the  pruning  of 
those  summer  Boees  whifih  were  left  unpruned  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  retarding  their  bloom.  Insects,  especially  the  green 
fly  and  rose-oaterpillar,  will  now  be  making  their  appear- 
anoe,  the  former  to  be  destroyed  without  delay  by  syringing 
t^em  with  weak  tobaooo  water,  and  the  latter  to  be  picked 
off  with  the  hand  and  destroyed.  Let  all  beds  for  mass 
floiwers  be  prepared  while  the  weukher  is  dry.  B«member 
that  stagnation  at  the  roots  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
bad  suooess  with  many  tender  mass  flowers.  Take  advantage 
of  th«  present  finvotirable  weather  for  the  destruotion  ef 
weeds,  Aa,  and  to  get  shrubbery  and  herbaceous  borders 
deaned.  Indeed,  it  wiU  be  advisable  to  run  the  Dutch  bee 
over  these,  even  if  merely  to  stir  the  surface. 

ORSSNHOUSS  AK1>  CONBHBVATOBT. 

With  frosty  nights  and  scorching  days  there  is  still  some 
difficulty  in  managing  the  plants  in  these  houses.  The 
shading  if  not  already  on  the  conservatory,  should  be  put  on 
forthwith,  as,  until  we  have  more  genial  weather,  it  will  be 
fbund  more  advantageous  to  shade  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  than  to  admit  strong  currents  of  dry  air.  Look  well  to 
the  plants  in  the  borders,  and  if  dry  g^ve  them  a  good  soak- 
ing of  weak  manure  water,  and  let  it  be  a  soaking  that  will 
percolate  throughout  the  wiiole  mass  of  soil,  and  not  a  mere 
dribbling.  SpjSikle  the  plants  and  borders  both  night  and 
morning,  and  use  every  endeavour  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture,  so  as  to  cause  a  deposition  of  dew 
during  the  night.  Tlic  newly-shifted  plants  in  the  green- 
house are  now  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  soil, 
and  if  properly  encouraged  will  grow  rapidly.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, be  in  a  hurry  with  them,  as  elongation  is  not  growth, 
but  endeavour  to  get  clean,  ahort,  stubby  growth,  and 
strong  fcliage.  Those  plants  which  have  taken  good  hold  of 
the  new  soil,  and  which  require  stopping  to  make  them 
bushy,  should  be  stopped  at  once. 

STOVE. 

Attend  to  previous  directions  in  giving  liberal  sbifts  to  the 
free-growing  young  stock,  selecting  healthy,  fibrous  soils, 
applying  occasionidly  to  healthy  plants  clear  tepid  manure 
water,  frequently  syringing,  slightly  shading  for  a  few  hours 
in  hot  weather,  taking  the  shading  off  early,  shutting  up 
in  the  afternoon  with  sun  heat,  and  raising  a  kindly  humidity 
by  damping  the  floors,  walls,  &c. 

PITS  AN1>  FBAMES. 

Continue  to  pot-off  rooted  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
a  fit  state  for  the  purpose.  Those  i)otted-off  some  time  will 
now  be  getting  established  in  their  pots ;  remove  them  from 
the  hotbed  to  the  cold  pits  or  frames,  and  plunge  them  in 
sand  or  other  light  material.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer 
for  want  of  shading  and  water  during  hot,  sunny  days. 
Give  them  every  encouragement  that  they  may  grow  rapicfly, 
and  firequently  attend  to  the  stopping  of  the  shoots  to  in- 
duce a  robust,  bushy  growth.  Shut  up  early  in  the  aiter- 
noon,  having  previously  given  the  plants,  the  walls,  and 
sides  of  the  pits  and  frames  a  good  syringing  with  tepid 
water.  Cover  up  closely  at  night,  and  uncover  early  in  the 
morning.  As  little  danger  is  now  to  be  apprehended  from 
frosts,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  all  litter,  fern,  &c.,  to  its 
proper  place.  Tender  annuals  that  have  been  raised  in  heat 
should  be  jwicked  out  in  light  soil  under  glass  in  order  to 
have  them  strong  before  bedding-out  time.  All  that  can  be 
safely  done  until  the  nights  shall  have  become  warmer  in  the 
way  of  hardening  the  stock  preparatory  to  its  being  planted 
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out,  is  to  sive  as .  muub  air  as  the  vdather  will  permit,  and 
to  ^uce  Calceofeiiaa  and  the  Bttobgor  verbenM  in  turf-pita, 
where  they  Can  IW  protected  at  n^ht,  and  sheltered  from 
doing  winds.  TV,  Kbane. 
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of  Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  and  a  few 

Dwarf  Kicbier  Beans  out  of  doocB,  and  a  lot  under  glass  for 
traneplsnting.  Will  bow  in  boxes  ScdrtH  Eunneri  for  trans- 
planting, ae  they  wove  wrfl.  Some  people  like  the  White 
Duteli  Bnnners,  bnt  wo  always  think  thorn  tough  and  de- 
fidont  in  crispneaa  and  jaicineas  when  oompared  with  f^ood 
Saulat  Banners.  Out  first  knowledge  of  Bus  fine  vegetable 
was  obtained  from  seeing  it  carefully  tr^aed  round  tbe  out- 
side of  the  window  belonging  to  a,  poor  widow  in  Scotland, 
and  beautifully  it  locked  with  its  masses  of  scarlet  flowera. 
At  that  time  the  working  people  there  knew  notbiag  of  the 
nse  of  its  green  poda.  A  man  who  even  grew  and  need  a. 
f<Mr  Lattuoes  was  considered  aji  epionrs  who  was  i^nng  to 
imitate  genteel  society.  Hardly  nBything  wiU  yield  a 
gieater  amount  of  food  from  a  small  space  of  ground  than 
these  Banners,  whether  staked,  or  stof^ed  and  forced  t«  keep 
near  t^e  ground.  If  the  pods  are  kept  clean  pioked  off  few 
things  would  beat  it  as  a  row  in  a  ribbon-border — say  about 
16  inches  high  and  as  much  acroaa.  The  best  plan  for  the 
cottager  to  obtain  them  e&rly  would  be  to  sow  after  the 
middle  of  April  in  a  small  bed  thickly,  protect  with  an  old 
cloth  or  a  few  brancbes,  and  then  .tranaplaut  into  well-pie- 
parod  and  aired  soil  after  the  middle  of  May.   A  few  evergreen 


them.  Sowed  a  piece 
WiU  wait  nntil  the  end  of  the  month  to  sow  the  main  crop 
of  Beet,  Salsafy,  Scoraonera,  ic.  Sowed,  also,  a  piece  mare 
OniooB,  as  the  main  crop  is  just  peeping  through  the  ground. 
Sowed,  also,  a  Buccesaion  of  TamipB  and  Badishca ;  gene- 
rally we  BOW  them  together,  the  Turnips  in  rows  2  feet 
apart,  and  then  the  Hadiabea  in  rows  between,  and  they 
ore  gone  1^  tho  time  tbc  leaves  of  the  Tnrnips  clover  ull  the 
ground. 

Sowed  t^e  main  crop  of  tlie  Brassica  fnmily,  oa  BruBaek 
Sprouts,  Scotch  Kale,  Broccoli,  Ac,  Snow's  White  Broccoli, 
if  true,  is  still  the  best  for  late  autumn  and  winter  uae. 
To  have  it  early  in  October  and  onwards,  it  ^b  a  good  plan 
to  »ow  early  in  April  under  glass,  prick  it  out  on  a  border, 
and  tranaplant  wiien  estahli^ed.  It  is  one  of  tho  few 
Bvoeoolis  that  are  oa  delicate  ae  a  Cauliflower.  Fat  in  a  few 
more  Potatoes  aa  ground  conld  be  Iiod  for  them.  To  get 
gMwnd  where  scarce  Scotch  Knlo  and  Brurscla  Spi'outa  miiy 
now  be  lifted  nnd  placed  ihickly  in  a  ehud,v  place ;  and  tiiis, 
too,  if  attended  with  it  good  watering,  will  prolong  their 

C'lUCing  propcrtiBB.  We  used  to  grow  a  gooil  diMil  of  the 
and  White  Vuvicgated  Kales,  and  thouglit  tlieut  very 
nice,  especially  the  pretty  side  shoots  when  from  3  to 
4  inches  long ;  but  now  we  hear  complaints  that  they  boil 
black.  Sowrf  Silyer-flkinned  Onions  thickly  for  pickling  on 
a  poi»  hard  piece  of  ground,  merely  breaking  iho  surface  as 
inch  or  so  with  the  point  of  a  fork. 

Gave  a  good  watting  with  strong  fktMyird  miHiare  water 
to  Cabbages  and  Broccoh,  and  in  these  bright  sunny  days 
it  haa  made  them  push  on  so  vigoi'ouely  that  you  can  almost 
sM  them  grow.  This  will  be  more  obeervable  if  you  keep 
yonr  eyes  off  them  for  a  cooplo  of  days.  '  Watered  also 
Cauliflower,  but  with  manure  water  much  weaker, — except 
the  forward  ones  under  glaBses  etiU.  Gave  the  moat  forward 
their  final  eartbing-^p,  and  elevated  the  giassen  to  give  tinsta 
room;  the  glosses  will  be  kept  onatnlghtalittle  longer.  Un- 
coyered  about  one.half,  and  stnckaiewtwiga  of  laurel  round 
them  at  firsti  and  these  will  come  in  after  the  otliera,  so  as 
not  to  give  os  a  great  glut  at  once.  Pricked-ofT  a  few  more 
aoedlinga  in  boxes,  as  Ire  hod  not  a  convenient  bed.  Sowed 
also  a  pinch  more  out  of  doors.  Will  delay  sovring  !Ridgo 
CncnmberH,  Vegetable  Marrow,  &c.,  for  a  week,  becauBe  we 
will  not  be  able  to  find  a  place  for  them  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
plants  ore  often  much  injured  when  kept  long  in  pots  witli- 
ont planting  out.  In  warmjdaee*,  where  nodnng  is  used 
for  them,  it  Is  bent  tosoiriti  the  gronnd  at  once.  They 
de,  just  OB  mOBt  people  wc  ' " 
e  thinning  of  tlie  plants,  bttle  m 


t  of  it. 

before  using  it,  as  it  is  the  aafest  plan ; 
material  is  acont  the  sweetening  process  greatly  leaseiu  tiie 
hoik ;  and  if  only  half  sweeten^  ao  aa  to  heat  strongly, 
there  noed  be  little  danger  if  there  is  a  covering  of  from 
H  to  1^  inches  of  sweet  material,  or  stuff  from  an  old  hotbed, 
or  a  covering  of  the  same  thickneBa,  or  even  less,  of  soiL 
These  will  absorb  all  the  deleterioua  eihaJations  before  th^ 
can  reach  the  enclosed  atmosphere. 

Peae,  transplanted  from  turves,  are  growing  with  extrs- 
ordinaiy  vigourj  but  we  do  not  expect  to  galier  early  out 
of  doors  this  season,  unlesa  the  bright  weather  contiinie. 
Pods  are  making  their  appearance  in  the  orchard-house. 
Put  a  lot  more  aahea  over  a  Iresh  piece  of  Bea-kaU,  as  but 
little  is  gained  by  not  cutting  it  when  out  of  doors.  If  not 
done  too  late,  the  crowns  ore  anrc  to  throw  out  plentjy  of 
shoots  to  make  buds  fbr  next  season.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
economical  modes  for  obtaining  a  large  av^ply  now,  is  to 
cover  the  crowns  wiUi  a  foot  of  ashes,  old  tfm,  or  dry  earth, 
and  then  place  a  teti  inches  of  litter  over  it,  as  oid  atnhble, 
&c.  One  of  the  neatesf  and  cleanest  modes  would  be 
placing  stout  wooden  boiea  over  the  crowns.  Of  oourse 
pots  would  do,  either  Soa-kole  pota,  or  common  garden  pots 
with  the  holes  filled  up ;  but,  in  the  coaa  of  pots  uncovered, 
we  have  known  the  produce  inside  apolled  by  a  aliorp  frost 
in  the  beginning  of  May ;  and  tiiose,  if  oovecod  with  litter,  ■ 
would  iiot  bring  the  crop  so  soon  to  perfection  aa  on  un- 
covered pot  in  sunny  days.  Under  wooden  boxes  Uicro 
Would  ho  little  dongov  from  frost,  but,  if  not  stotit,  thu 
licat  of  the  sun  would  causa  them  to  crack  at  the  ji>int«,  and 
the  Kale  would  be  purple  instead  of  white.  We  tried  the 
plants  ivith  ainall  oyBter-t'iba,  but  the  sun  opened  the 
aeanis,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cover  them.  Wh&t  gives 
least  trouble  in  taking  and  removing  will  be  tlie  best  at 
tliiB  acatHin.  when  all  labour  power  is  wontod  for  ao  many 
purposes. 

JeruBoieui  ArliLholes  .ihould  be  planted  if  nob  already 
done-  licmoved  tlie  little  litter  from  the  stools  of  Olobo 
ArtLchokeii,  forked  over  the  ground  between  them,  sjid 
removed  Bome  pieces  to  wake  a  short  fresh  row.  When 
this  is  greatly  prized  for  a  dish,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
ilnnt  a  little  bit  every  year,  or  every  two  years,  as  those 


grounds,  too.  old  stoola  become  sickly  and  wear  out.  As 
soon  as  the  material  is  eouatable,  we  will  ntfilch  them  with 
dnng,  and,  when  growing  freely,  give  them  a  good  soaking 
with  manure  T^ater,  choosing  a  worm  day  for  the  operation. 

Though  somewhat  late,  we  have  set  some  labourers  to 
limewash  some  walls  against  which  Cherries  are  gnjtwing. 
The  trees  had  been  unnailed  and  washed,  uid  as  fly  was  a' 
little  troublesome  lost  year,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  wash 
the  wall  befoi^  the  trees  were  fastened  to  it  again,  thb.i 
nailers  following  the  washers.  The  wall  waa  well  scrubbed 
firat  with  old  brooms  and  brushes.  Tho  white  coIqux  of  Uie 
lime  was  toned  down  by  adding  a  htUe  blueblack  made  into 
a  paste.  We  also  use  sulphur  at  tuoce.  The  freehei  tlie 
Ume  the  better  it  will  stand,  and  if  the  wall  is  a  little  damp 
when  the  wash  is.applied,  it  will  last  better  t^an  if  pnt  on 
It  when  perfectly  dry.  Turned  out  a  lot  of  forced  Sttav- 
bcrrict  and  filled  tlic  shelves  from  frames,  &c.,  which  is  a  good 
plan  for  Vringing  them  on  at  this  searon.    Topk  np  son^.; 
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JOCBMAL  OF  HOBTICULTUBE  iSD  COTTAQB  QASDmnSK. 


hundred*  of  oiM  plants  tli&t  lutd  'been  n  e, 

border  laat  sununer.    Potted  them  and  j  ?  !n 

»  iKgtit  hotbed  of  leaves  oct  of  doors,  it  ilies 

atnok  Tonnd.     HeiB  the;  will  bood  fill  tl  ota, 

and  maf  be  moved  to  the  hoaees  after  thi  tted 

ones  havebeon  honsed,  and  these  wiB  cot  ion. 

H  we  can  obtaio  a  little  hot  dnug  we  wl  Ight 

bed  or  two.  use  some  nice  soil,  and  fill  ^  uifs 

to  come  in  before  tiiose  in  the  open  a...  ^uu<  gcuuallf 
aaswen  better  than  placinff  Kghta  over  them  on  a  Ennn; 
boc^r  where  they  now.  If  the  weather  is  bright,  the  lights 
thns  placed  over  the  plants,  ajid  moveable  bcMrds  back  and 
ftmt,  will  forward  the  crop  some  eight  or  ten  days  ;  bnt  in 
dull  weather  the  frnit  will  be  forwarded  very  little.  Tiles 
and  slates  placed  along  the  rows  will  also  forward  them 
Reveral  days.  Bnt  a  slight  hotbed  beneath  britiga  them  in 
nioely  if  the  plants  ore  raised  with  lai^e  balls  and  planted 
finn^,  and  a  mir  amount  of  air  given.  Tbia  plan  of  lifting 
and  {^anting,  or  potting,  will  do  very  well  now,  bat  let  no 
one  snppose  that  aach  a  plan  would  sncooed  with  early  Straw- 
benies  from  Febmary  and  onwards.  Ii  ta 

mnst  be  well  established  in  pots,  wel  id 

before  (brdng.    We  mention  this  as  a  le 

middle  to  the  end  of  Slarch  and  onwar  m 

will  do  well,  and  fewer  pots  recjiure  t  ih 

Strawberry  plants  dnring  the  winter.    F  in 

the  fmit-hoases  much  the  same  as  last  t- 

removing.  Grape-thinning,  Ac.    On  T  ,  .  .      a 

oiqiital  plan  for  protecting  frcit  treos  by  beech  twigs  with 
the  oM  leaves  on,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  best  for 
standing  protection. 

On  We<&iead8y,  we  may  say  for  the  first  time  since  antnmn, 
we  went  out  for  a%w  hours  to  Berkhampstead.  The  Vines 
in  the  large  hoose  at  Mr.  Lane's  were  merely  showing  their 
bnda,  like  large  pin-heads,  though  the  tost  had  been  kept 
out  all  the  winter.  "Die  contemplated  border  inside  bad 
not  been  made,  but  large  banks  of  sawdnst  were  placed 
inaide,  and  in  these  fine  strong  plants  of  Tinea  in  pots  were 
pdnnged,  thoagh  not  a  root  bad  gone  outside.  Cherries, 
FlnniB,  PeaiAes,  and  some  Pears  in  pots  were  in  liill  bloom, 
l^eea  in  pot«  and  lioaes  in  pots  are  now  grown  dwarf,  and 
kept  near  the  pot,  instead  of  rising  as  pyramids."  Of 
Ajsaleaa  we  need  not  speak,  as  they  were  shown  in  London ; 
tha  chief  novelty,  perhaps,  was  a  etcall  house  with  yonng 
Vinea  planted-ont  and  in  pots,  andbothshowing  very  strong. 

At  ISi,  Cooper^s,  a  chemist  and  colonr  manufacturer  in 
tlie  (own,  and  an  enthnsiaatic  amateur  in  fruit  culture,  we 
sair  enough  to  tell  as  that  many  inoitemente  to  renewed 
exertiAB  among  us  profesaionals  must  oome  to  us  from  men 
Mmnected  wiUi  other  ptofeesions.  At  the  gardens  of  — 
Cnrtia,  Esq.,  under  the  charge  of  Sir.  Qibbine,  we  saw  a  fine 
faoDfee  of  Gncmiibers,  Peaches,  anperb  yonng  Vines,  and  a  fine 
strain  of  Primula  sinensis,  Sec.  At  Frithsden,  the  kitchen 
garden  of  Earl  Brownlow,  at  Ashridge,  which  waa  all  we 
could  glance  at,  we  noticed  splendid  pWts  of  Mnsa  Caven- 
disbii,  with  leaves  more  than  2  feet  across-,  growing  on  the 
floor  a,t  the  back  of  a  Cucumber-house;  very  fine  Grapes 
and  Peaofaec ;  a  bonae  of  yonng  Vmes,  breaking  with  eitoa- 
oidlnBry  vigour — the  roots  here  and  at  Mr,  Cortiffs.  so  far 
as  ira  i«mlleet  all  inside,  and  a  fine  show  of  finit  on  the  walls, 
at  ttu)  garden  being  surrounded  by  the  common  and  the  park 
ondbavingf^  trees  near  it.  the  birds  scarcely  ever  give  the 
leMt  tronble.  He  garden,  however,  being  on  thfi  slope  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dell  or  glen,  is  subject  to  keen  Iroata,  and 
little  will  stand  agunst  the  walls  withont  being  protected. 
Kr.  Sage,  wboae  doings  we  hope  some  day  to  notice  in  de- 
tail, usee  rarions  means  for  pnttrthm;  but  the  hvonrite 
one,  vrben  he  can  obtain  them,  is  the  branches  or  twigs  of 
fcooeh  vrith  the  laat  yeai'a  leaves  on  them.  We  noticed 
Aprioota  under  nets  that  were  touched  by  the  frost  of  Wed- 
veflday  morning ;  but  they  and  Flmns  were  qnite  safe  nnder 
the  beech.  The  twigs  are  fastened  so  as  to  hong  down,  and 
fltuid  out  a  good  de^  from  Uie  tree,  thepieces  bo  short  that 
the  wind  has  little  power  over  them.  Iliey  broke  Ibe  frarce 
of  wind*,  and  yet  allowed  plenty  <it  Sght  and  aih'  to  reach  the 
wslL  En  feet,  the  blooms  were  jnst  enjoying  a  alight  shade 
fiVBi  tbm  bHgltt  sun.  The  branches  hanging  ont  also  from 
the -W«I1  gSTo  a  better  protection  from  frost  than  if  they  1^ 


been  closer  tc 


r-bnt 


m  ofth 


pnrpose  w 

to  spruce  boughs ;   and  the  mention  ot  this   may  be '  tS 
mote  importance  to  oar  readers  than  our  own  doings. 
Plants  of  all  kinds  mach  the  same  as  in  prenotia  weeks. 

Potting,  planting-ont,  &c- — B.  F. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%■  We  reqneat  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  Uie  da- 

pavtinental  writers  of  tha   "  Jonmal  of  Horticnltni^ 

Cottage  Gsfdentt,  aod  CoontiT  GeBttonan."    By  ■<> 

dMng  tiiey  are  Btit^ected  ho  oignstiflable  trouble.  «Bd 

expanse.    JUI  eomnmnioatioDi  abonld  thersfbre  be  ad> 

dressed  teUtf  to  The  Bditort  of  Us  Jammal  qf  Borticvt- 

lnr«,  itC:  171,  P:a>t  8iT»et,  London,  E.a. 

H>>i.nT  Ldoiutt  (7,],— Hot  knawinir  to™  MSntftnilim.  BDrany  iiar>  ' 

ticnlirs  »  »o  JO"  objw',  w»  a*Bi«<  tdrit  j«n.    U  we  wlilw4  (a  d*»W» 

sanalna  to  Buil™iii«,  wa  U  fmn  tht  (remmrt  wuraBl  of  plwm™  (r™  , 

oi  w^bk 
Ann  (».  L.h—Tbm  innwwe  jnlillihe4ill»t«»TI,  (WmUl  IM  taton- 


dMullii.    "Coidon  Intnnic  at 

aaemtr  (Uwiub  *  Cs.,  LcnOon), 
nqolr*  on  Uw  mbjMt. 

will  pmbaMr  piDlan  trei^  lam  If  I 


fniw,"  by  lii  Re».  Tbot.  Br«u«t,  ef 


jooRNU'or  ai:tt'noin3nm&  imb  commv  atxaasBa, 


tiMTlng  tmn  lOf 
fata 


onlT  just  btwMoir.  wo  ««o: 
01x41  dT (mit  I 


>t«ni-|lUii,uul|im(feMi  uiliUU  tin 
rioiD  S  to  6  locbes  Id  leagth. 

BOW  in  bloom  nntt  th«  fnilt  Ji  "Ipo-^^tni 


IB  Thiea  at  oDce,  uul  10 
,  imd  MMf  (AMIn  •  sood 


J  (*"--&»>■—*■  *■ r r „ 

liMi  ejtt  ^k6V<H^  bnt  by  boddlnc  ud  KnWnc.  i.  RIu,  Lviiiud,  The 
^1<Hi».  Tlnlor  EnnDiinaBl  Baniat,  utd  BnntT  oT  LliD»aSaM,  aia  alx  good 
CtlModrtu Ibr  pM eulton.  8.  CUtii^sf  IbMd  Ko««nlM«riok  now 
irjoabanufloreedpUBtolHCdHuUomtor.  B7liu«nlii|t  thorn  In bHt 
thsy  will  uog  toot.  4.  We  now  of  no  Ulj  wl&  *  bok  Ihrongb  th>  mldiUe. 
&  We  prefer  keeping  cnttlnn  in  the  'bade  ontU  well  rooMd,  and  then  a  ibeir 
uar  tb*  glsH  )s  ue  taM  plao*  (or  tbem. 

EnaannH  T.EtT»  Buowno  (A  Oimlinl  Biadi      -      ■  •     —   ■•  ■  ■ 

ijie  Erou  Krowtht  In  eomniFr 
I  of  thft  eboote  end  tba  learea 
i,  and  baye  been  aoniialljalaDa 


ISA). 

■lihtb 

Iro 

•Uhl 

J.  Pot  the  Cilia,  in 

.TEer  p 

oil 

beloi 

1    7Vr=). 


th(«e  rerK  well  u  700  prop™*,  by  tha  aid  ol  a 

Epea  lanalnn  Ihtoufdi  it.  II  the  waler  in  tb>  t>nk  joal  co'tt 
deen  enongb.  or  sai  1  to  H  incheg  in  depth.  Tha  tiak  ahould 
wllh  fliie><.  and  >d11  put  afDo  then  to  tha  depth  at  10  incha  oi 
in  it  Uie  Hetou  aboDld  be  plantid. 

Vini  LuTK>  BiDTTin  |.d.  Jf.  i>.).— Ttisleaieaenckwed*ppi 
b«  apolled  hT  irringlni  the  v<ne>  heirll;  In  tlie  mornlnf.  ■ 
ablalng  powerfaUr  on  Ibem  wliilat  wllamrelua  them.  In  addl 
we  think  roar  (il>M  la  o'  bad  qnalUf,  and  that  alone  la  inaci 


If  treiud  the  ■ 

(edtnorqioFnld 
In  paltfd  al 


point,  owing  to  Imperfe 


S?^Ml< 


•  loTotwi  •■  Vabnair,  tt,  m 
■Ih  of  JmnaiT,  wa  nan  htrttf 
lone  00  Ika  Mth,  wUh  a  ntfU 

inl  weak,  BDil  lhMtU°  toie* 
n  naaC  have  had  hamt  tntha 
me  tha  Irait  abswod,  Iras  U* 
inagniarlT,  or  praraUUM* 
r  prooHMa  are  HHidiiatad.  th« 
rry  them  a  little  at  a  mora  a^ 
oan  be  mora  *«ali  luad.  Va 
It;  the  Viuaa  will  like  a  lower 
be  adTWble  to  hato  more  flu 
canei  wttfaont  knowiiic  ue 
I  not  ao  wall  ilpcnid  m  than 
re  often  the  belter  t>t  heloi 
sDlarlj.  Tbej  wilUlaebre^ 
1  ttlB  hoDie,  initead  of  heiBg 
M  the  bade  at  the  point  win 


.  W.i.-A-K  the  at! 
Unt  wtaereUUtiii 
it  ■!■(•  de  not  deal 


and  aoma  other  planta, 
Hqneiica  than  those  gooil  it 

of  Medttoga  ■"  winwa.  »■ 
llght.tlpped  fli 


!  bat  w[S  IwAwell  wkan 


■»  hnTn^tSinLT  »f  alike  kind-  and  the  crimaon and 
pS™i;*.^r-coTo"uV^'irardo  .0  aC^^t  *t  1.  oM  bj 


11  wiU  near 
to  wHHho'ld  wi 


aad  air  peaalhla.    Tbli  . .  _  ... 

dapoDda  Ita  fnture  Qowaring, 
V.Biona  (A  Ji.).— The  lonaeit-poilded 

Dntoh.    Tha  Solnielar  la     "  "'       

la  a  dbracrTman'a  eatalo| 

UB  or  OacBIna  (C.  T.).- 


UtlHdoiuci,  bnt  h  i>  UmpoaaTbla  tn  dadde  with  ocrteintr  witbooc  inlr-  ■'-- 


King  ronnd  It,  and  HlffBd  Bl 
Between  tha  dUiui«i  waais 


inllelogtiina.    Centre  Bljon,  PDrple 

ifwMtelnthe'BiJmleaf.  Ttae'cIrelM 
miad  wiUi  at\^  of  aold  oi  OoldW 

u  dlffetant  dwarf  Star  at  CaruHam, 


more  maHireli'  and  almplv,  would  t0 
Hch  in  detad.  In  No.  i  the  Varlecated 
iraon  While.  In  So.  10  the  Heliotrope 
D  eawnarlt ;  and  that  wonld  do  ben  tbt 

KTo]l  iDto  three  dlailticl  heda,  we  think 
le,  between  llie  CakeoUriu. 


allied  one.    A  lliile  laUlnde  moat  alwaya  Ub  allowei 

.Sridea  Tinna  (1|.    No.  4.  Dendrablnm  anjiBlalom. 

N>Hc  or  Hoaa  IXImtraoi)  —It  la  HrPm"!  proli 

apeciiA  fonndbatblnhigbUndandlowlinddlii 


lauallyon 


RnciKO  Uli  or  rnk  Vaiim  (P.  B.  Jfl—^he  LIlT  of  the  VaUey  la 

'bather  the  root-  were  Imported.    If  the  forced  plants  are  pnl  out  of 

■n  an  kept  heahhrnndgMMi  after  gowaring,  until  dter  daoaT  natnrallr, 
leaania  pota  will  doprallf  wellagaLiii  but,  where  tha  ihade  la  gDsd.  It  la 
■  wall  to  hare  fteah  phuUa  evac;  jaar.    Iher  will  do  aner  a  jeu't  ^vwUi 


FLOWia-oikBIB  PLAKTiaa  12,  IT.  X),— WopreferMo.  1.  thonghoilby 

torthe  YdUjw'prlnco  of  Orange  Cilceol.tia  Is  rmtherdwarf,  nnlosa  JOT 
Agermlnoi  li  dwarf.  In  No.  1  wa  would  prefer  Manglaali  tat  No.  4,  and  wa 
iMold  make  B  ParlUa,  and*  rellowCalcinlula.  In  S  wa  think  that  aaotM 
Vetbaaa  would  be  better  than  a  Ulu  one. 

DariciaiiT  BoTTOB  Haai  {C.  P.).— You  aaam  to  be  in  tnach  th*  ooa 
prHtlument  a<  to  bottom  heat  aa  a  oorreipandent  a  few  waeka  ago.  Two 
foor-inch  rip(i  hi  a  ohambei  ii  feel  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  tbaae  pipe* 
qn<le  hot,  mghi  to  heat  tha  Hale  and  all  the  earth,  ka..  aho™  H.  Wo  an 
aurprlaed  thai  ihoBKh  the  pipea  ate  hot  the  alata  oonUmea  aild.  wa«» 
fano.  the  alale  bocomlng  hot.  and  yet  the  PlMjlaB 'n»*<'r'"»™*~J!l^ 
IheSnoeia  of  the  tree  learea  plaeed  orar  the  » Inehoa of  rubble  that  oorm 
the  alate  Is  anib  a  oaea,  *  few  amaU  dnin-tilaa  plated  aptlgM  thnuk 
the  idongiBg  median,  for  poarlns  waaat  ilawn  oh  the  alala,  mM  |lii« 

•TLCrr,Tr:!. ;(?i(tln\iitilieelfwmw«m.   TheplwwoaUtafljll 

!,  If  Inateed  of  balw  one    -  -""  —  "'  — "■-  "" 


plai^  of  heatnpwa 


^^l^t^^Mm     A^^p    AV^^MI#     J 


JOUBNAL  OF  HOSncm/rUBB  AND  €OTl!A0fi  CMOO^IIIBB. 


mr 


-■— r- 


^■^ 


BiAB  Wii,»  ytoi.Br  (Tmo  Rmiwa  tmd  Admir9rai.'~Th%  iviU  futfU 
▼W«t  (^noU  tdonta)  i»  fsUy  Mvrtad ;  the  wbita  variety  is  aim  Monled. 
1k«F  «•  koU  iii»Mn«  an  9wm  ■aglMUU  Uu  tn  apriBv  •  p«le  bliM  Yfolat 
UB(NM.whkaiitMesUtt»s  ¥tt>  thkis  m  tfgewt  iptoita— Vk>l>  atrtiMi,  v 
]>og*4  Yiolel. 

TiPKOTtito  A  PastvAb  Fnu>  (/.  (r.).— Howtnff  'or  hay  aaeb  year  U  a  bad 
way  to  Mcora  a  good  aran  tarf.  It  would  be  better  to  feed  it  off  with  sheep, 
aBaiv  the  aaad-^taaaa  to  rtfan  tad  ehed  their  sevl,  and  early  In  aetamo  to 
idTaitaitooddrefleiBff  witheaaapoatinwhfchalarce  qaantity  of  good  toll 
forma  a  part  Thia  by  a  brathinc*ia  darinc  winter  will  fill  up  many  of  the 
marreBDcaMa  aod  prmaote  the  growth  of  the  young  OrHsse«  aown  in  the 
aatuui.  Ii;  howarar,  yon  prefur  harfng  a  crop  of  hay,  sow  soma  perennial 
Graeaatada  over  the  gRrand  ia  September,  and  draea  it  at)  ahof%  rolllBf  U 
tn  the  spring.    If  wet,  drain  in  winter. 

Thrbb  CLiMBsaa  vok  a  GRBXNBotMB  (J.  />.  IT.}.— For  growing  la  a  pot 
and  to  train  axainst  a  rafter,  the  RhyneofpArmum  Jasminoidestione  of  tiie 
Hardanbergias,  as  inophylla,  or  Glycine,  with  pAsndora  ccDnUea  raoemosa, 
would  answer  yonr  purpose.  There  are  many  others,  bat  those  with  a  good- 
looking  foliage  ail  the  year  are  to  be  preferred.  For  a  short  raiter,  same  of 
the  Acacias  look  very  writ,  and  tha  old  Fachsia  Corallina  is  also  good.  The 
bast  Tarlety  of  Abutilon  is  also  showy  fhim  below ;  bat  if  yonr  rafter 
axeeeds  10  feet,  maasnrlng  from  tha  pot,  try  the  liiat  three  mentloBad  in 
preference  to  the  last  three. 

Flajixb  fob  Wabbiait  Case  {An  Old  Subscriber). "Am  you  object  to 
Alpines,  we  would  try  a  Daphne  odora,  two  small  p'aots  of  yellow  CjiIkos, 
two  or  three  small  Camelltes,  and  an  edjdnt?  for  Chines  Primulas,  snd 
Itnak  for  winter  and  sprieg:  and  for  summer  we  would  hare  seTeral  kinds 
of  Tubaroaa  Gesnera,  indodiog  the  ftoe-le«ved  Zebrina  for  the  centre,  a 
Tarlety  of  AcbimenM  round  them,  and  a  skirt  of  Achimeaea  oocclnea  for 
a  row  all  round.  These  roots  could  be  kept  all  the  winter,  in  a  capboard 
near  tita  kttdien  flreplaee,  inearth  or  sand ;  and  when  they  began  to  »hoot 
in  tha  spring,  in  April  or  rtfay,  they  could  be  pricked  out  in  shallow  pane 
or  in  small  pots,  and  placed  out  tn  the  case  when  the  winter  residents  were 
wfthdrawn.  There  need  be  no  end  of  ways  and  means  of  filling  such  a  case. 

BcBOiBs  or  Gbapes  Becomino  TaHnniu  (A  Constant  Header).  ^T9o 
dottbt  the  rate  ranning  from  the  roof  of  your  vinery  on  to  the  Norder  Is  bad 
Ibr  the  Vines,  but  the  treatment  you  hare  given  them  atmospherteally  is 
more  Ukely  to  hare  been  the  immediate  cause  of  your  failure ;  4(P  to  50^  is 
far  too  low  a  temperature  for  Grapes  at  such  a  stage,  and  you  hare  ag- 
gniiktad  the  iajailoaa  tendendes  of  so  low  a  tempsrature  by  using  the 
ayriBge  twice  a-day.  Too  bare  Just  dona  the  very  opposite  of  what  yon 
oncht  to  hare  done  with  Vines  havtng  a  tendency  to  what  is  called 
**  numing."  Ton  should  hare  rai«ed  the  temperature  to  es^'  or  70°  at  night. 
aad  isataad  of  syringing  twice  a-day  you  should  hare  kept  the  air  dry,  and 
net  a  drop  of  moisture  »hoald  bare  been  applied  to  tha  Vinea.  A  low  tem- 
perature and  uamp  is  the  very  treatment  lo  caote  bunches  to  run  ont  into 
tendrils.  Ton  should  purchase  and  study  some  good  work  on  the  Vine. 
Thomson's  wU  suit  yon.  We  may  Just  ssy,  that  the  want  of  a  properly  ripened 
bad  tha  preTions  aeasoa,  ts  the  primary  cause  of  the  tendency  to  produce 
bunches  that  may  be  described  aa  half  boaches  half  tendrila.  A  ftiUer 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  i4>pear  in  another  colnmn. 

Namb  op  BHonoDBiTOBOB  (T.  O,  JI.),^li  is  Rhododendron  nirenm,  a 
SIkUm  variety. 

RAMBa  OP  Pi.AifT8  (J.  W.t  >M«.).— 1,  a  Brassarola  certaialy,  perhapa 
nodosa  or  toberculata,  but  we  are  not  certain;  S,  Pteiis  gerauiifoUa; 
a,  Aaplealom  flAcddum ;  4,  Utobrochta  denUouhita. 

POULTBT,  BEE,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHEOHICLE. 


LONG  CONTINTJANCE  OF  SHOWS. 

Allow  me  to  troaMe  you  with  a  few  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  forthcoming  Bath  and  West  of  England  Poultry 
Show,  which  is  proposed  to  be  held  at  Bristol,  commencing 
OB  the  13th  day  of  Jane  next,  and  ending  on  the  evening 
of  the  17th,  thus  lasting  Sre  consecutive  days.  Now,  the 
peoltry,  inohiding  th^  transit  to  and  from  long  distances, 
if  they  are  not  negligently  detained,  as  is  too  oA^  the  case, 
win  be  at  least  eight  days  from  their  own  yards,  as  they 
mnflt  be  penned  on  Saturday  evening  the  11th,  azid  cannot 
h%  rMDoved  until  the  Saturday  morning  following. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  objectionable,  but  cruel, 
and  will  most  certainly  cause  many  valuable  birds  to  be 
kept  bckck,  and  very  justly  so ;  for  what  advantage  is  it  if 
we  receive  a  prise  of  a  ooople  of  pounds,  or,  it  may  b^  a  cup 
worth  five  pounds,  if  we  get  back  a  dead  bnrd,  or  a  sickly 
unhealthy  pen  ot  birds,  instead  of  fine  healthy  pets  that 
gave  us  pleasure  not  only  in  looking  upon  them,  but  also  in 
contemplating  the  many  proud  triumphs  we  should  have  in 
wriwimwig  them  back  as  winners  ? 

^We  all  know  that  dose  confinement  in  a  room  is  very  de- 
tTimeatal  to  the  feathered  tribe,  and  especially  when  pro- 
l«g«^  the  birAi  possiUy  fod  upon  hard  com  all  tiie  time, 
with  an  insufficient  supply  of  fresh  water,  and,  it  may  be, 
entirely  without  gravel,  which  latter  is  so  necessary  to  the 
hsiJthy  actaon  of  the  digestive  organs  of  birds.  Some  of  us 
k»ow  what  a  sickfy  state  our  birds  were  in  for  some  weeks 
after  the  Kanchester  Show  last  Christmas,  from  the  cause 
Mnlained  <^.  It  does  not  matter  quite  so  much  whera 
pMes  livinff^neaar  can  go,  or  send  a  man  to  attend  to  their 
'*v*'MuHee ;  out  it  is  of  great  importance  to  ezhibitora  from 


a  distonoe  thai  showft  shsvkt  not  b#  — ihiloF  usiiiifsi>  M 
is  the  esse  with  tiie  one  in  qutstioii.  I  hope  nese  ressMcks 
win  be  responded  to  by  some  of  our  large  and  inflnantUJ 
ezhibit<»8,  and  that  a  change  may  be  efloeted  in  thia  parti- 
cular in  some  of  oca  forthcoming  large  shows. — Cochik- 
Ckiha. 


EELATIVE  MERITS,  PRIZES,  AND   ENTRIES. 

I  AM  happy  to  see  that  at  last  our  local  shows  are  begair 
ning  to  improve  their  prize  lists  by  making*  a  dass  for  that 
often  despwed,  yet  not >^ always  rejected,  Brahma;  for  al- 
though at  most  local  s^ows  they  are  placed  in  tiie  "AH 
varietur  olass,"  yet  as  a  rule  tlu^  are  at  least  awarded  oae  <nr 
more  prizes.  And  now  as  to  the  paying  part  of  the  bushiest, 
to  which  all  compilers  of  schedules  shoma  have  an  eye.  Tour 
attention  shall  be  directed  more  immediately  to  ^e  late 
Accrington  Show,  which  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  I 
win  endeavour  to  prove  that,  give  Brahmas  half  a  chanoe, 
and  they  win  remunerate  you  most  abundantly. 

Ko.  Amoont  In 

Breed.                         Prises  offered,  of  entries,    entry  flMmey 

Game £A    5  0  ...  16  ...  ^82    8    O 

Dorking  2  12  6  ...  10  ...     1  10    a 

Cochin-China 2  12  6  ...  8  ...     1    4    0 

Black  Spanish   2  12  6  ...  9  „.    1    7    O 

Brahma  Pootra 2  12  6  ...  15  ...360 

Qoklen-pencOled  Hamburgh  a  12  6  ...  22  ...    3    6    0 

Silver-pendned          do.          2  12  6  ..•  U  .«     2    2    0 

Golden-spangled       do.          2  12  6  ...  13  ...     1  19    O 

SUver-spangled          do.          2  12  6  ...  IS  ...     1  19    0 

Anyvariety 2  12  6  ...  18  ...     1  19    • 

Gane  Bantams 2  12  6  ...  10  ...     1  10    a 

Anyvariety    do 2  12  6  ...  12  ...     1  16    0 

Tou  thus  see  by  the  above  that  Brahma  Pootras  stand 
second  where  the  same  amount  of  prise  monejy  is  offered. 
Is  not  this  proof  sufficient  that  they  wiU  pay  their  way  ? 
and  what  do  the  promoters  of  poultry  shows  want  better? 
Aa  to  their  not  being  considered  by  some  a  distinct  breed  is 
nonsense  in  the  extreme,  although  Mr.  Tegetmeier  says 
th^  are  a  cross  between  something,  but  cannot  say  ezacUy 
what.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Tegetmeier  or  any  other  man  whicn. 
is  the  identical  breed  that  entered  the  ark  with  Noah? 
What  is  apphcable  to  Brahmas  applies  to  almost  aU  other 
breeds — ^therefore,  for  one  year,  at  least,  let  compflers  of 
schedules  g^ve  them  a  dass ;  if  they  do  not  pay,  they  need 
not  repeat  the  experiment. 

A  word  in  condusion  as  to  a  very  serious  item  to  ''ethibi- 
tow  in  a  sman  way  " — ^viz.,  railway  carriage.  Now,  I  should 
say,  that  an  raUways  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  show^ 
ought  to  give  exhibitors  some  little  privileges  in  the  amount 
charged  as  carriage ;  do  they  not  reap  a  harvest  rich  enough, 
by  the  extra  number  of  passengers  brought  by  them  to  the 
show  ?  The  nulway  offidals  at  Acorington^ei^ed  blad:  mail, 
in  the  shape  of  sixpence  per  hamper,  on  any  i>oor  wight  that 
was  caught  with  one  under  his  arm  leaving  the  train,  large  ot 
small,  no  matter  how  fhr  or  how  short  the  distance  brought* 
I  saw  several  poor  cottagers  who  had  come  aa  passengers^ 
bringing  with  them  their  hampers,  who  were  thns  charged, 
and  on  returning  were  not  aUowed  to  brhig  a  hamper  within 
the  station  gates  without  payinganother  sixpence  per  hamper 
return  carnage.  It  is  to  be  lamented  tkat  railway  com- 
paniee  wiU  report  to  audi  mean  expedients  in  order  to  turn  a 
bririit  i>enny  on  such  occasions. 

The  Accrington  Committee  win  do  wen  to  make  some 
arraagemoits  with  tiie  Company  another  year,  for  if  not  I 
am  sure  the  Show  win  suffer. — A  Yobxshisb  BsxxnnB  of 

POULTBT. 


ACCRINGTON  POULTRY  SHOW.— Apbil  7th. 

Total  entries  of  poultry,  258,  There  were  some  vesy  fi»» 
birds  exhibited,  espedaUy  the  single  Game  cook  g£  Mr.  Jame» 
Fletcher,  Stonedough.  The  attendance  upon  the  groamd 
was  astonishing;  it  is  estimated  that  at  four  oi'dodE  in  tho- 
afternoon  there  were  about  10,000  yaopl^  on  the  Show 
ground.  The  want  of  catalogues  was  seveiely  fokii  as  mads 
as  29.  being  offiered  for  them,  when  ^e  real  worth  was  oaAj 
6d.    The  &Qlt  was  not  with  the  Committee  of  the  Show» 


jptnUSTAi  OP  Hp^TiqCXTi:^  JJjCp  COTJI^Q^  QAapjBJfJfB. 


PODLTHY  AMD  THB  POOE. 
PiBHAFS  this  periodical  does  iiotofteii,iii  its  printed  form, 
Snd  ita  way  into  the  hoineB  of  cmr  conntry  poor ;  they  hBva, 
alas!  Httle  money  to  apend,  and  are  not  qnJto  acholats 
enongfa  as  a  rule  to  master  its  pages.  Altbongli  the  word 
"cottage"  is  <m  ita  Htls-page,  yet  it  belongs— flank ei"  "" 
dtbei  side  by  the  titles  "Journal  of  Hortdcnlture"  ..^^ 
"ConntryOentleman"— to  cottages  of  a  higher  caste  than 
those  of  oar  agrieultural  poot.  Bnt  yei  I  faascj  that  some 
)4  the  oostente  ot  this  penudic*!  in  a  wpeikea  torn  may  not 
seldom  enter  rnsAy  a  coontiy  cottage.  Iheaa,  aa  we  all 
fmcm,  are  days  when  Tisitia^  the  poor  ia  aa.  ^neni.  The 
deigymwisa  cottage  viaitor  not  only  in  timea  of  ndoieaa, 
bnt  DO  nukes  oonatantiy  cecwrlng  oaUa  «C  kindijid  newh- 
boiirly  inquiry  as  well  as  his  more  strictly  profeedoHal  v^ta. 
'  ~adia»— mothers  or  thm  growing 
IB  in  an  ffood  works,  single  ladtM 

titrgjnata  and  lady  vidtDn  oo 
nenation  P— do  th^  not  azhaoat 
ce  than  I  d«.    Ait«c  the  h(  '" 


Lira  aftar  Uis  live  etockr  flrat  and 
ftrnmoat  abont  the  pig>  atUl,  that  is  a  aubjeot  soon  ei- 
bwiated.  Now,  1  an  aore  no  wellwolter  to  the  poor  Hkes 
to  see  them  have  a  hobby  that  does  not  piff .  Cats !— w^ 
I  wonld  sot  baniah  one  poor  pws  at  any  rate,  though  here 
the  keepen  do;  for  ao  soonar  deee  the  pet  posay  grow  to 
cat  age  than  ahe  leaves  mjeo  "aitd  anoE  small  dear"  for 
young  rabbits,  and  poaohaa  da^  after  day  (my  cat  brooght 
in  six  one  day).  And  when  aKe  thinks,  good  easy  oat,  ftall 
surely  "her  greatneaa  is  a-ripaning,"  thara  oomes  a  bang 
a  flash,  and  then  she  &lla  aa  many  oata  hava  Allen  before 
her.  Does  I  approve  not  in  cottages:  the  revenue  ia  obeyed, 
ue  children'a  food  eaten,  and  their  omer  graeially  does  a 
h»t  m  the  poaehing  line.  I  ftown,  then,  on  dogs.  Then 
there  are  oage  birda.  I  otqect  not— I  have  not  the  heart  to 
^ect— to  a  linnet  or  goldfinch,  provided  jt  waa  troitglit  up 
fiom  the  nerti  neither  do  I  o^ect  to  rabbits,  whieb,  with 
™2f!5  '''^^''  «liiofly  during  the  aijmmer,  may  be  made 
*"    "      ^"""waladwhoowedbie  watcl}toJu8rabbit«i 


profit^.     I  knew  a 


ivindow  and  a 
attagers  tiiere 
a  of  mtaemUe- 
Ithy  the  cage. 
I  tha  owner, 
ythingben^ea 
swer  they  ean. 
eircomatancea 

Rbo  baa  been 
d  noUoed  that 
U,  the  reaaon, 
in  tbe  countiy 

IS  ue  k^t  by 

stxaw  without 
rls  live  becanaa 

p  poult^  with 
kI  no  valnaUe 
0  a  cottagec  is, 
an  old  hen  early  in  the  apring — one  not  cared  for  as 
being  past  fVcqucnt  laying,  and  get  alio  a  aitting  of  Dook 
eggs.  Hiury  the  ducklings  on  with  good  and  constantly 
supplied  food ;  and  in  nine  or  ten  weeks  sell,  matching  the 
Ducks  to  the  green  peas :  but  do  not  keep  DiickB  aave  under 


Or,  agnjn.  Having  bought  your  old  Dorking  hen  in  Feb- 
uary,  pen  her  up,  put  a  nestful  of  known  bad  egea  in  a 
omer  Jthe  boy  that  ooUects  eggs  at  the  firai  will  stand 
your  Mend  here) — the  sight  of  theae  wiU  soon  make  hta 
broody.  When  she  has  well  token  to  them  put  good  e^a 
under  her :  thia  nmst  be  in  Uarch  at  the  latest,  better  m 
February.  Mti  pepper  with  rice  as  part  of  your  food  for 
your  chicks.  I  saw  a  splendid  trcx^  of  ehickens  tbe  middle 
of  kat  tiarch  in  Berkshire ;  they  were  then  aii  weeks  oUU 
and  brought  up  chiefly  on  peppered  rice.  Whether 
"  Wbo  pcpfervlUia  til^bartwH^a''MtMpl*H*" 


Kelt,  the  cottager  who  wiehas  to  proflt  m^  fallow  one 
or  other  of  tiieee  two  plana— sail  thehMk  and  ctuiAe  at  a 
month  old,  the  latter  at  6d.  o-haad^   «>  keep  the  young 

EoUetB  (no  oock  ia  needed),  and  iken-tta  food  wifc  wifl 
ave  fi-esh  ^ga  in  the  winter,  alwa^ttben  bought  nniSSj 
at  the  hall  or  rectory.  Thjtn;  teljier;  in  tiia  next  apring 
sell  tbe  hens,  beoause  it  is  in  ^ndng 


or  puUeta  a  run  in  the  autumn^ciriaterin  tbetrfleldt. 

X  have  simply  abated  what  I  rsooinwwid  aadat 
in  my  owfi  pariah.  8a,  deocal  broUar  or  la^  visiter,  bei« 
is  a  svlyeet  Sot  you  to  talk  abaut'*ad  go.  Cartuitt  Oak- 
DKVSS  in  hand,  and  read  this  paper  (how  hoaomnd  it  wQl 
be  by  the  ladies'  silver  roioea),  at  talk  over  its  aonteflXa  to 
your  thrifby.  petering,  dffoent  cottagers:  the  pet, part  of 
thebuainsKS  wiU  please  the  cbildMD.thaprofiti  their  paMnte. 

— WlUESBiai   BSCTOB, 


EOUi.  BftOOD,  AKD   WHAT  HAS   BEEN 
WBITTEN  ABOUT  IT- 

[Conlinnedfrom  pagt  2J4.) 
FBa-BKiusirr  amongat  the  aoieutifio  and  experimental 
apiariona  of  America  standa  the  £ev.  Ii.  L.  Langafiotii, 
whoee  admirable  work  on  "The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee," 
bears  tiitsaas  to  hie  eitenaive  knowledge  of  the  anitjeet,  as 
well  aa  to  hie  intimate  aoquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Oermiui  authora,  whilst  oui  traaaattaatia  brethren  aM  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  Oerman  invention 
of  frame-hives,  now  in  such  almost  univereal  use  amoooat 
them.  He  says,  "  The  disease  oalled  by  the  SemiaiiB  '.md 
brood,'  is  ot  aU  others  the  moat  t^tal  to  bees.  Tbe  sealed 
brood  die  in  the  cells,  and  tbe  stench  &ant  their  daBayaig 
bodies  aeeniB  topara^^  the  bees,  TWe  aretw«*peciaaM 
foul  brood,  one  of  whicb  the  QaraMos  oeU  the  diTi  ^>^  ^^ 


KlffBStAL  O-^  KcdTtdtfLTO^  imt  COTT&OE  OABDEKEK. 
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J0CBKAL  or  HQBTlCXrLfinaB  HID  COTTiair  GAEDBWB5t. 


fAprifUl  IBM. 


-  -  ^ '  - '  ■■  - 


.x^ 


«f  tkre  tw&  UveB  are  not  interc^aag^able^  place  the 
fimitftd  mieen  wi&  ber  bees  <m  three  or  fimr  co^^  wk'  t^ 
ofltttee  <»  the  hame^  and  hailing  lemered  the  bairexi  queen, 
fnMe|^h«r  sal^jeote^  ftofn  their  combs  with!  a  f^lier  foietty 
equally  into  the  empty  space  on  either  side.  If  prepe^y 
loaxiaged  Bnooess  is  nefoiy.  certain  at  this  season.]! 


EAELY  BEJEEDrN-G.  ; 

I  Ai^  miiidi  oUiged  to  Mr.  Lowe  for  rating  the  ovrcnm- 
stoneee  nnder  whieh  early  breeding  ocoori^d  in  i^e  case  of 
the  queen  of  a  stock  suffering  from  dysenbery.  May  it  not  ; 
be  that  this  disease  induces  a  sort  of  feverish  heat  in  the 
hiye,  and  that  this  abnoeinal  state  of  things  promoter  egg- 
lining  ?  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the^e  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fihct  which  I  have  witnessed  over  and  over  again,  that  in  a 
ttteiy  afflicted  with  dysentery  breeding  continues  through- 
oBt  the  winter,  and  is  not  checked  cv<en  when  the  most  com- 
plete ventih^ion  has  been  resorted  to,  with  the  view  of 
mitigating  the  disease.  During  the  winter  of  1862-3, 1  had 
avegey  large  and  handsome  Italian  {Ndnoess  hatched  at  Christ- 
■MM  in  a  hive  thus  circumstanced,  from,  which  I  had  removed 
the  original  queen  with  the  view  of  rescuing  her  from  the 
total  destruction  which  impended  over  the  entire  colony. 
Of  oourse,  her  successor  remained  a  virgin,  and  ultimately 
perished  with  the  remaining  bees  before  winter  was  over. 

But  this  feverish  and  unnatural  state  of  affairs,  resulting 
txt^  from  disease,  must  not  be  confounded  with  early  breed- 
ing in  a  strong  and  healthy  stockpossessed  of  a  young  and 
vigoorous  queen.  Accident  made  me  acquainted  wit^  the 
&et  that  on  the  7th  of  January,  1861,  during  one  of  the 
■s^tiest  frosts  I  ever  remember,  i^  large  quantity  of  brood 
fti  aU  stages  existed  in  one  of  my  strongest  Ligurian  oolonies, 
flBd  iB  tUs  case  it  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
« iekeD.  of  present^  and  the  hairtnnger  of  future  prosperity. 
— -A  Devoksbi&x  Bkb-kxevwr. 


:  experience  in  the  multiplication  of  bees  by  meaw  ef  artificial 
i  ^pvfoqem/^y  and  he  believes,  moreover,  that  no  in^ray  accrues 
;therem>m  either  to  the  stock  or  the  c^arax.  Would  he 
favour  the  readers  of  the  Jotirnal  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  method  he  adopts  in  the  ibrmaitloiL  of  artificial  swarms 
;  both  as  respects  apiaries  consisting  of  frame  and  common 
\  stxjaw  hives  '^  The  writer  is  desirous  of  knowing  the  method 
'of  "A  DireifSHiRB  Bbs-kebpbb'*  (wbkh  be  prono^meesa 
I  successful  one),  ip  order  to  cowipai'e  it  wit&  that  wjiich  he  • 
'  himself  occasionally  ad<^ts. — ^Philiscus* 


-  WHAT  IS  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  MAKINGS 
AETIFICIAL  SWARMS? 

The  signatory  to  this  note  is  an  apiarian  of  long  standing, 
who  has  made  the  subject  of  bee>husbandry  one  of  much 
study  and  ireflection,  and  takes  a  de€^  interest  in  the  various 
oommunications  of  a  theoretical  and  practical  character  on 
apiculture  that  appear  in  your  well-conducted  and  excellent 
jpumal.  The  object  of  writing  this  note  is  for  the  purpose 
of  requesting  your  more  distinguished  apiarian  contributors 
t6  write  an  article  on  artificial  swarms,  and  to  explain  and 
detail  fully  the  process  and  manipulation  adopted,  and  if 
^9pBsible  to  state  from  experience  the  practical  results^  The 
Writer  has  had  no  small  experience  in  the  formation  of  arti- 
^cial  swarms  himself;  but  the  results  of  his  processes  and 
experiments^  though  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  and  in 
,  aooocdance  with  i3xe  nature  and  instincts  (so  far  as  prac- 
ticable), of  the  bee,  have  not  in  general  been  so  satisfactory 
R0  he  could  have  wished.  On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that 
the  process  of  forming  artificial  swanhs  where  universally 
adopted,  and  not  employed  as  subsidiary  to  natural  swarm- 
ing, as  he  believes  it  ought  to  be,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
prosperity  of  an  apiary,  and  in  some  cases  will  effect  its 
Complete  ruin.  He  is  accordingly  of  opinion  that  natural 
qwarms,  where  they  can  be  obtained  with  convenience  and 
HtHe  risk,  are  to  be  preferred,  and  that  an  apiary  will  not 
Nourish  long  unless  the  bees  are  so  far  left  to  nature  and  to 
iSheit  own  habits  and  instincts. 

He  is  aware,  however,  that  some  distinguished  apiarians 

aie  of  a  different  opinion.    "A  Dbyonshire  Bee-kbspbb" 

:  is  one  of  these,  and  increases  his  stock  of  bees  entirely  by 

^  the  process  of  artificial  swarms.     Would  Mr.  Woodbury 

write  an  article  on  the  subject,  giving  the  details  of  the 

.  j^rocess  he  adopts  and  his  method  of  procedure  in  the  case 

of  apiaries  consisting  entirely  of  bees  located  in  common 

straw  hives  ?    Where  the  apiaries  are  composed  of  Huber 

and  vertical  frume-hives  the  process  of  artificialisation  can 

be  performed,  it  may  be,  with  more  success,  with  greater 

fluimty,  aind  with  less  iniury  eventually  perhaps  to  the  bees; 

But  the  manipulation  is  more  difficult  in  l^e  case  of  straw 

hi^M.     ilbe,  Woodbury,  the  writw  knows,  haa  had  much 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Boor  AaoBT  Tojfimr  ( A>r»«r«i).--*'  Tbe  largest  and  \mi  work '» is  now 
<wt  of  print.  It  is  *•  The  Poultry  Book,^  br  Meters.  JokiMOti  and  Win^&ML 
You  can  have  a  copj  Arte  by  book  post  if  yoa  send  a  post-ofBcc  order  for  25*. 
with  your  addrc»fl. 

Winter  Latter  (A  Sfibseriber,  7r«^an(i>.— Tb«re  can  f)e  no  donbl  that 
•arly  pulMi  of  any  of  the  Cocbin>Chlna  breeds  are  tlie  best  egir-prodoeer* 
in  winter. 

Black  Baittam  {Slaelt  Bomtam).-^^e  have  no  donbt  that  Die  hn  dUd 

of  u  diB«a6e(i  liver,  and  tbat  Die  dvx-age  w«s  th&  result  of  over-fiKdinar. 
Her  liver  was  u  fdt  one,  and  althouf^h  hbe  wm",  perhaps,  but  »  skeleton  in 
frame,  her  insids  wis  ail  fat.  Fre»  purging  in  tlie  torly  stages,  and  scanty 
feeding  were  the  eures,  or  rather  the  preventives. 

Hki«  Picki:tq-off  thr  Cock's  Fbatebm  (IK.  ji.).— We  have  some  fowli 
that  have  shown  the  same  propi^njiity.^  They  have,  however^  their  prefer- 
ences, as  tl:ey  eat  their  favourite  and  ntte^iy  neglect  bin  cumpanion.  He 
baa  only  his  wini(  und  tail  feathers  left,  lie  is  now  rubbed  all  over  with 
sulphur  ointment  and  separated  from  the  hens.  This  cannibal  taste  is 
generaUy  the  result  of  a  sickly  state  uf  body,  and  is  cured  hf  a  K^aas  ma. 
It  is  only  common  to  those  f  jwIs  that  are  in  cobtiticment. 

BsKS  FEATHBR-sATBas— SwKLLiNo  (X.  V.  72.}.->Hens  peek  each  other 
from  lack  of  green  food,  and  from  having  brc-u  fed  on  raw  meat,  which  is 
unnatural  und  a  mistake.  Do  yoa  really  ntean  the  mropT  Sometimea  the 
hinder  parts  (or  sbdooienJ  of  a  hen  is  slmost  dr<iggvd  on  the  ground, 
especially  at  this  time  of  year,  from  diffi'-ulty  of  laying.  Oil  internally 
adininiitered  with  a  feather  will  remedy  tois,  as  it  is  only  caused  by  fever 
and  consequent  dryness  of  tlie  egg>i»aMag9.  IS  the  swelling  Is  a  barasi^d 
ntaas  kill  the  bea  aa  soon  as  shs  has  done  laying. 

Polish  Cock's  Caasr  DiscoLOcaxn  (A  Mmbtertbo'^  C9k*ter)»— If  the  di^ 

coloration  be  the  result  ot  dirt,  wat-hin^  will  cleange  it;  but  if  it  is  a 
gradual  change  from  white  to  straw  cdloor  we  know  no  remedy.  Such  % 
change  is  not  nneommon  in  Black  Poland  ocoksw 

Sicx  PloKoif  (Almond,  JBee^wod).—!  thick  yeu  need  not  ho  in  any- 
trouble  about  your  A:mond  retching.  It  is  net  au  unoomraen  eocurreneav 
and  I  bavo  never  known  any  harm  attend  it.  Yet,  should  It  oontiniie»  an4 
the  Pigeon  appear  ill  from  it,  yon  might  try  halt  a  rhubarh  pill  occasion- 
ally ;  but  while  the  bird  does  not  suffer  in  health  I  think  yon  had  better 
leare  it  to  nature.— B.  P.  B. 

WBasniim  OasaKT  {U.  IT.,  DtfrE*^).— Totnr  Cunary  has  eiAght  eoU« 
Change  its  food.  UiTe  It  hard-boiled  egg,  uaw  and  oanary  seed,  and  water* 
cress.  Soak  a  small  piece  of  bread  in  kmon  juice  sweetened  vrlth  sngar^ 
and  place  in  the  cage  in  a  pan.  Also  place  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  and 
oommon  cnttle  fish  between  the  wires  of  the  ceg e. 

RjiBBiTs  iJicTKn  (/<l^.~The  eanse  of  the  yoosg  Rabbits  befaig  ttuvfrn 
out  ot  the  nest  by  their  mother  was,  no  doubt,  frona  there  being  too  many 
tor  her  to  sucklo.  Nine  is  too  Urge  a  nun.ber  for  a  young  doe  at  the  flr^ 
litter,  and  probably  she  had  been  Gii^tarbed  by  the  young  behig  looked  at. 

DiBXASan  Piokon  (J.  F.  D.,  2>«tsfc«ry).--HaTe  you  tried  the  followlagf 
Give  the  Pigeon,  of  the  iUne$>sof -which  yonoomplain^  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and 
then  follow  it  by  cod  liver  oil  daily  tor  some  time.  If  the  bird  is  very  weak 
k't  her  have  as  much  bread  as  she  will  eat.  The  o.Is  may  be  given  mixed  in 
ftour  or  meal  in  the  form  of  pills.  I  should  like  to  hear  of  your  success. — 
B.  P.  B. 

UniTiifO  Bsss  (Z>.  B.  Jan..  Be4/ortUhire).~-WQ  should  unite  the  qneea* 
less  ones  to  the  other  stock  by  driving,  as  oescribed  in  pages  423  and  623  of 
onr  lai^t  volume.  If  yon  cannot  manage  ihi:*,  you  may  do  as  yon  propose, 
putting  the  queenless  colotiy  on  the  top,  and  compelling  the  bees  to  work 
through  the  lower  hive.  We  do  not  kuow  where  you  can  obtain  a  Lignrian 
comb  and  queen. 

Roof  Bbes  (Jiu$tiens). -^The  bees,  if  suffered  to  remain,  will  prohah^ 
8wa«n,  when  they  should  be  hived  In  the  usual  way.  They  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  brimstone,  or  a  practical  apiarian  could  put  both  bees  and  oomhs 
Into  a  frame-hive  when  the  cottage  is  re-tltatcbed.  Ton  must  yourself  de- 
ckle on  wkat  kind  ot  Mve  will  best  suit  you.  If  yon  aesn  to  oe  setentSfle 
and  experimental,  frame  bives  aic  the  best :  if  not,  Payne's  improved 
cott4«e>hive  is  dhtap  and  good.  Yftu  will  find  an  extensive  assortment  of 
all  kinds  at  Messrs.  Neighbour  ft  Son's,  149,  Regent  Street. 

TAKrjkVhjn.—Norfh  Briton  would  be  obliged  by  a  redpe  fof  fee  cswpoal- 
tion  with  which  a  tarpanhn  slioald  be  paintMi. 


LONDON  MAEKETS.— April  18. 
WTTLTRY. 

The  supply  of  good  poultry  is  T^ry  small,  but  the  trade  is  nnnsnany  dull 
for  the  time  of  year. 

d.  a.d.       i.d. 

0  Pheasants  „...«...  0    0  »  0    • 

4    0  Pigeons    0    8  ,»  0    9 

8    0  R-ibbiU 1    4  „  1    5 

7    0  VTiiddo 0    8„0    • 

4   6  Ooiaea  Towls. 2   ft  «»  8    • 


s.  d.        8. 
Fowls    4    6  to  5 


Bmaller  do. 3 

Chickens ^ 2 

GmliDgt  8 

Dnekilogs  4 


6 
6 
6 


>t 
t* 
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WttKLr  CALENDAR. 


ITnlh  Wtek. 


M 

97 
SB 
29 
80 
1 
3 


To 
W 
Th 

F 

8 

Soil 


ATEIL  M-MAT  3,  1864. 


Arertge  Temperftture 

LOBvOBa 


BMT 


Bine  Ball  and  Battcrcmp  flowtr. 

Btnwborry  «od  Quince  flower. 

Beech  flowers. 

Wych  Blm  flowen. 

Lluc  flowers. 

Foo.  StTXDAT.     Pnntcs  Aktbur 

Oak  Ibliatee.  [bobv,  1850. 


Day. 
8i.4 

38.1 
00.3 
61.0 
61.7 
61.6 
63.9 


NItflt. 
86.0 
8dJ 
86.8 
87.7 
40.3 
89.0 
80.4 


47.7 
46.6 
4&0 
49.4 
50.4 
50.3 
60.4 


Bate  IB 

last 
87jeara 


16 
14 
13 
16 
18 
18 


Sob 
Bieee. 


Bl.  ll. 

48af4 

41  4 

80  4 
87  4 

85  4 

86  4 

81  4 


Sub 
Seta. 


Bl«     B. 

13af7 
14     7 


16 
18 
19 
31 
33 


7 
7 
7 

7 
7 


MeoB 


Bi«  h. 

DOTB. 
0      0 


43 

17 
46 

18 
88 


0 
1 
1 
3 
3 


HOOB 

8eU 


n.  k. 

46  7 

53  8 

S  16 

33  11 
after. 

59  1 

17  8 


MooB'e 
Age. 


(Aoek 

after 

Sob. 


20 
31 
83 

h 

35 

26 


m. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 


». 
32 
81 
41 
49 
S7 

5 


3    12 


Pay  of 
Tear. 


117 
118 
119 
120 
131 
133 
128 


From  obaerratioBs  tskoB  near  London  dnrtnc  the  last  thfrty-sereB  years,  tlie  aTerage  day  tenperatnre  of  the  week  is  60.6%  aad  its  night 
^ratnre  87.r».    The  greatest  hest  wsa  SI",  on  the  28th,  1840;  and  the  toweat  oold,  18%  on  the  29th,  1861.   The  greatest  faU  of  rain  was 


tenperatnre 
0.75  iBch. 


MANAGEMENT  OP  TORES. 

OT  with  a  Tiew  of  com- 
municating ^  anything 
new,  nor,  m  reauty, 
advocating  any  parti- 
ctdar  management,  am 
I  induced  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  this 
fiuhject;  but  having 
had  the  management 
of  fires  employed  for 
heating  various  horti- 
cultural structures,  I 
feel  that  I  can  offer  a 
few  notes  that  may  be  useful  to  many  besides  "Ivy 
Gbebn,"  to  whom  the  Editors  are  indebted  for  directing 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Efficiency  and  economy  should  be  the  aim  and  result 
in  heating  garden  structures  of  any  kind.  The  fomier 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  construction  of  the  fur- 
nace or  appliance,  but  equally  on  the  management ;  and 
the  all-important  question  eccmomy  is  quite  as  much  de- 
pendant on  the  appliances  at  command  as  on  the  careful 
or,  otherwise,  careless  management  of  the  fires.  Efficient 
heating  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  properly  con- 
structed apparatus,  and  there  is  no  economy  effected  by 
employing  an  inefficient  apparatus.  This  is  the  master  s 
affair  and  the  builder's  business.  It  is  a  false  idea  to 
employ  an  apparatus  of  questionable  efficiency  -on  the 
score  of  economy;  an  inefficient  heating  apparatus  is 
worthless,  and  wastes  a  greater  amount  in  fuel  annually 
than  the  cost  would  be  of  doin^  the  work  well  at  first, 
and  the  results  are  not  only  discreditable  to  the  gar- 
dener's skill,  but  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  owner. 
Economy  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  attained  unless 
it  be  accompanied  by  efficiency. 

The  construction  of  furnaces,  however,  is  not  within 
my  scope  at  present,  for  it  is  assumed  that  their  effi- 
ciency IS  secured,  and  that  the  ^dener  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  manage  them.  Still  it  is  necessary  for  those 
having  the  management  of  fires  to  know  that  they  are 
efficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  liiey  are  intended,  and 
it  may  not  be  any  great  digression  to  state  what  I  consider 
the  necessaiy  elements  constituting  efficiency  in  a  furnace. 
Ist,  The  furnace  should  be  such  as  can  be  lighted  and 
will  warm  the  sur&ce  radiating  the  heat,  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  structure  will  be  affected  thereby 
within  an  hour  after  lighting  the  fire,  and  the  greatest 
neat  be  attained  in  half  an  hour  more,  or  one  hour  and  a 
half  in  alL  ^d.  After  the  fomace  has  attained  its 
greatest  heat  it  should  act  on  the  slow-combustion  prin- 
ciple, and  maiwt.ain  the  tonperature  of  the  heating  surface 
without  working  the  fire  nard.  drd.  It  should  have  a 
good  draught  that  can  be  regulated  at  will.  4th,  It 
should  hold  a  quantity  of  fuel,  and  yet  bum  less  or  no 
more  fuel  than  a  furnace  needing  attendance  every  hour 
or  two ;  whereas  a  properly  constructed  furnace  will  only 
need  the  fire  attended  to  every  six  hours  in  the  daytime, 
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and  evenr  twelve  hours  at  night.  5th,  The  fire  should 
commana  a  steady  heat,  and  be  neither  very  soon  hot  nor 
very  soon  cold.  0th,  It  should  be  rather  above  than  be- 
low its  work—that  is,  the  temperature  required  should 
be  raised  and  nuuntained  without  heating  the  radiating 
surfieu^  too  highly,  or  to  the  highest  point  possible  to 
maintain  tJie  proper  temperature  withm  the  structure 
required  to  be  lieated ;  for  heat  generated  at  a  high  tem- 
perature from  a  small  radiating  surface  is  extremely 
pernicious  to  vegetation  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

I  need  not  enter  into  an  explanation  of  the  points  I 
consider  necessary  to  constitute  efficiency  in  a  furnace, 
for  the  points  themselves  convey  their  own  meaning; 
but  I  will  proceed  with  the  question  under  consideration. 
The  first  essential  to  the  management  of  fires  is  regulat- 
ing the  draught.  All  fires  should  have  a  good  draught, 
and  this  should  be  regulated  by  some  contrivance,  so 
that  from  the  maTimum  it  can  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Dampers  have  been  employed  with  success 
for  this  purpose,  and  in  some  cases  close-fitting  furnace 
and  ashpit  doors.  The  former  I  hove  found  attended 
with  some  evils,  and  the  latter  are  not  always  so  close- 
fitting  as  to  keep  the  fire  in  check.  Where  the  furnace 
and  ashpit-doors  are  made  to  slide  %nd  fit  so  closely  as 
not  to  allow  air  to  pass  through  into  the  furnace  in  such 
quantity  as  to  cause  the  fuel  to  bum  more  rapidly  than 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  proper  condition  of  the  fire,  I 
am  persuaded  tiiat  is  the  best  and  safest  method  of 
regulating  the  draught. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  close-fitting  furnace 
and  ashpit-doors,  and  where  there  is  a  good  draught,  and 
the  doors  do  not  fit  well,  a  damper  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.  An  advocate  for  dampers  I  am  not,  thoudoL 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  them,  but  it  frequen^ 
happens  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  the 
resmts  are  very  often  disastrous.  Misfortunes  through 
them  very  often  happen  in  this  way :  the  fire  is  worked 
hard,  and  the  fine,  &c.,  becomes  too  hot;  then  away 
those  in  charge  run  to  the  damper,  and  it  is  thrust  in,  so 
that  there  is  not  ro<mi  for  the  vapour  to  pass  up  the 
chinmey,  and  the  results  arc  a  smo^  flue  and  a  number 
of  plants  ii^jured  bv  the  vapour.  Many  flues,  indeed, 
are  Durst  through  thrusting  the  dampers  in  too  closely, 
and  to  prevent  such  mishaps  it  is  important  to  have  the 
dampers  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  be  shut  so  as 
to  completely  close  the  chinmey.  They  should,  never- 
theless, be  so  made  as  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
draught,  reduce  it  to  a  minimum,  and  yet  leave  an  open- 
ing in  the  flue  for  the  smoke  to  pass  hj  and  out  of^  the 
chimney.  I  recently  saw  a  new  description  of  damper  in 
the  greenhouse  of  an  amateur  which  I  thought  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  pull-out  and  thrust-in 
damper,  and  I  was  told  it  answered  admirably.  It  was 
formed  of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  rather  less  than  the  width 
of  the  flue  iHside,  so  that  it  might  work  easily,  and  6  inches 
wider  than  the  flue  the  other  waj.  Across  this  a  half- 
inch  iron  rod  was  rivetted  lengthwise,  but  6  inches  nearer 
one  end  firom  the  centre  than  the  other,  and  of  sufficient 

length  to  enter  a  socket  fixed  in  the  fiue-wall  on  one 
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side,  and  to  pass  throttgh  the  opposite  wall  into'HAiPgfti&t&* 
Hotiee  on  the  other,  and  tothk  end  an  iron  handle  ims^fived; 
*Fhe  sockets  were  fbrmed  of  faaif-inoh  gaa-piping,  and*  so 
fiited  in  the  walls  of  the  fiae  that  the  dan:^>er  tpould  not 
shut  within  an  inch,  so  that  the  sodketr  ^ocdd  be>e«e  iaoh 
from  the  centre  of  the  fine  on  opposite  points.  Wlien  ftced^ 
tite  lon^  end  of  the  damper  was  downwards ;  shnt  or  open 
it'wfut  the  same,  and  owing  to  its  slanting^  pesition  soot 
cooid  not  lodge  upon  it  and*  choice  the  opendng  leA  for  the 
amoke  to  escape  \^,  but  the  soot  fell  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  flue,  even  when  the  damper  wm  shut.  The  Itttternever 
coold  be  so  £bc  closed  as  to  stop  the  draught  complet^y; 
and  soot  could  not  rest  npon  it  and  so  dose  the  flue  and  pre- 
vent iSxe  ptosage  of  the  smoke.  I  considered  itworthy 
of  noting,  especially  as  it  was  the  handiwork  of  a  i>er9on 
wiUi  a  small  income  devoting  his  leisure  to  horticultural 
pnxsuite.  He  told  me  he  disliked  dampers  fixed  transversely 
in  flues,  especially  when  they  closed  the  whole  of ^ the  flue; 
but  even  if  they  ^Qd  not,  soot  sometimes  fell  down  the  chim- 
ney and  lodg^  upon  the  horizontal  damper,  completely 
clofiinff  the  opening  left,  and  the  result  was  a  smoky  flue 
and  a  house  unpleasant  to  the  smeU,  and  the  effect  on  the 
plants  was  extremely  imjurious,  if  they  were  not  killed 
outright.  His  damper,  on  the  contrary,  wa»  easily  re- 
gulated by  the  hancQe,  and  was  an  efficient  and  cleanly 
apparatus  not  liable  i^o  get  out  of  order. 
'  To  commenoe  with  lighting  the  file.  Before  afire  is  lighted 
it  should  be  known  beyond  doubt  that  the  furnace  is  cl^an 
and  in  good  working  order;  that  the  ftimaoe  and  ashpit 
doors,  together  with  the  damper-  (if  there  is  one),  are  in 
proper  order ;  that  the  flue  has  been  properly  cleaned,  and 
<»amined  to  see  t^t  it  is  not  full  of  cracks ;  or  if  there  be  a 
boiler,  that  all  the  flues  in  connection  with  it  have  been 
p(K>perly  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  All  repairs,  whatever 
they  maybe,  should  be  done  before  the  fire  is  put  on,  for  it  is 
useless  repairing  anything  after  an  accident,  which  could 
by  a  little  forethought  have  been  made  unlikely,  and  it 
costs  less  to  keep  anything  in  repair  tiian  to  let  it  run  to 
ruin  for  want  of  a  slight  expenditure,  and,  perhaps,  have  to 
replace  it.  Now,  a  fire  should  be  lighted  bit  by  bit— l^at 
is,  very  littie  fhel  indeed  should  "be  put  upon  the  quicMy^ 
iffniting  materials  ^  once,  and  ihey  should  be  put  on  by 
little  and  little  until  a  good  fire  is  made.  When  the  fire  is 
flwfe  lighted  the  fiamace-door  should  be  shut,  the  ashpit-door 
open,  and  the  damper  drawn  out.  Fresh  additions  of  fiid 
^onld  be  made  as  ihe  other  ignites,  tmd  be  carefWly  at- 
tended to,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  heat  from  the  least 
possible  consumption  of  fael  in  the  shortest  time. 

When  the  fire  becomes  large  enough  for  raising  the  re- 
qnired  heat,  the  ashpit-door  shoidd  be  partially  closed,  so 
aa  to  favour  the  slow  combustion  of  the  ftiel  by  diminishing 
the  drau^t,  and  in  order  that  the  surface  to  be  heated  may 
be  raised  to  the  proper  temperature  slowly,  for  a  sudden 
change  is  inimical  to  vegetable  life.  When  the  fire  attains 
sufficient  heat  for  the  puroose  it  is  intended  to  serve,  it 
should  be  "  made  up  "^-that  is,  more  ftiel  is  put  on  if 
necessdiy,  or  if  sufficient  be  on  the  fire  to  serve  a  given 
time — say  six  hours,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lessen  the 
dtvuxght,  so  that  the  necessary  heat  may  be  maintained  with 
the  least  consumption  of  fuel.  There  is  no  rule  by  which 
this  can  be  governed ;  but  practice  alone  can  teach  what  is 
to*  be  done.  If,  however,  the  draught  be  what  it  should  be, 
and  the  required  temperature  is  attained,  the  ashpit-door 
should  be  closed  almost  completely,  if  not  quite;  ana  if  this 
isnot  sufficient  to  keep  the  fire  in  dieek,  the  d^per  must 
be  brought  into  requisition.  Unless  the  aahpit-door  fits 
badly,  and  the  draught  is  exceedingly  strong,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  employ  a  damper  except  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  when  the  wind  is  strong  and  increases  the  draught 
considerably ;  then  a  damper  is  useftd,  otherwise  I  do  not 
acknowledge  its  utility.  G.  Abbey. 
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THE  HOHTICTJLTtrEAL  EXHTBITIOT^.  AT 

BEUSSELS. — ^Apbil  24th  to  May  6th. 

'  I»  t^ere  ore  any  of  our  readen^-^oid  we  stvongly  suspeot 

Uiereare  many-— who  indulge  th«  idea  that  we  in  JSngland 

surpass  aU  the  rest  of  the^  world  in  the  way  we  get  up -our 


hortJeitftMMil  exhibitions,  let  them  at  once  boniiih  it  from 
t^itthr  mindr,  for  it"  is  a-  popular  frdlooy  wlridlr  ir  VMj  to 
beoome-as  fixed  as  that  other  of  our  boyish  dtiys,  that  "one 
Bogliahnuai  is  able  to  beat  three  Ftendimen  at  an^  time." 
Now  as,  on  the  eontrwy,  it  takes  a  v^y  good  EngUsbmni 
to  be«t  one  very  good  Frenchman,  so  it  is  as  true  that  in 
many  points  we  come  &r  short  of  our  continental  bteOtaren 
in  the  way  in  whidi  we  get  up  our  hortionltsaal  exhitiitioBis. 

The  striking  feature  of  our  gveat  London  exhibitions  is 
colour:  in  Ihis  one  at  Brussels  it  is  colour  and  form  com- 
bined. With  us  the  arrangement  is  stiff,  formal,  and  mono- 
tonous :  here  it  is  gracefru,  flowing,  and  picturesque.  On 
entering  one  of  our  exhibitions— take  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tnral  or  the  Giystal  Faloee  as  an  example— tbe  plants  are 
arranged  in  a  series  of  parallelograms  either  stttok  end  to 
end,  or,  for  variety's  soke,  sometimes  set  at  xi^tr  angles  to 
each  other,  and  mnnine  end  to  end  in  another  direction. 
Such  an  arrangement  oomits  of  no  Boope  for  varied  outline ; 
and  the  long  monot<mous  lines  of  tables,  or  "  stages "  as 
we  call  them,  produce  no  more  the  effect  desired  than  a 
long  avenue  with  a  primly  cut  Tew  hedge  on  either  side  of 
it  furnishes  us  with  the  landscape  ^ects  which  are  so 
skilfblly  produced  by  the  artistic  planting  of  our  paries  and 
pleasure  grounds.  The  Beg^ifs  Park  exhibitions  are  not 
so  open  to  this  objeetien ;  Imt  there  is  still  remaining  that 
one  c^  glaring  ccdoura  unsubdued  by  i^e  neutral  tints  and 
unbroken  up  by  flowing  ontline»  vrhkik  is  so  striking  in  tha 
Exhibition  at  Brussels* 

But  so  l(mg  as  our  plant-growers  and  judges  pveBerre 
their  present  views  as  to  beauty  of  form  so  long  will  tide 
state  of  matters  continue.  So  long  as  our  Azaleas  ore  to  be 
shaven  close  and  even  like  the  surfiEice  of  a  balloon,  instead 
of  being  encouraged  to  make  a  flowing,  undulating  «ti4 
towering  outline,  and  our  Pelargoniums,  Bbses,  £icae^ 
andj  in  short,  almost  everylMng  else,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  same  standard,  so  long  must  this  stiff*  and  formal  stat^ 
of  matters  continue  with  xm.  Instead  of  encouraging  the 
natural  habit  of  the  plant,  the  olsiject  with  us  appeals  to  be 
to  distort  it  as-  much  as  we  con-  to  our  own  artmcial  stan- 
dard— a  systmn  which,  in>  our  oi»nion,  might  be  greo^ 
modified,  and  might  be  rendered  higMy  b^efidal  m  im- 
provii^  the  effeet  of  our  hortioultuxal  e^bitions. 

The  Brussels  Exhibitioii  is  held  in  alaige  erection  situated 
in  the  Place  du  Trdne*  and  covers  a  sup«:fieial  are&  of 
45,000  square  feet.  It  is  covered  in  by  a  ridge-and-fbzzew 
roof,  which  is  supported  by  planks  about  12  feet  high»  and 
the  ridges  of  the  roofs  are  about  5  or  6  feet  higher.  Hie 
whole  i^  enclosed  on  the  sides  and  on  the  roof  with  canvass^ 
except  one  portion  on  the  norths  where  the  sides  are  covered 
with  feather-edge  boards. 

On  entering  the  enclosure  in  front  we  saw  at  once  that 
tins  was  no  ordinary  "Flower  Show,"  but  a  perfect  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  the  arti 
for  the  first  objects  that  caught  our  eye  were  some  splendia 
examples  of  fruit-tree  trainingi  They  were  livihg  specimens 
of  several  years'  g^rowth,  and  all  in  fcdl  bloom.  These  con^ 
stated  msdnly  <tf  Beam  and  Bfauns»  with  a  few  Peaches, 
planted  in  lacge  tubs*  and  all,  i^^iarently,  looking  perfecttjf 
thriving  and  as  if  they  hodnever  knovm  anytytdmroonditiom 
There  were  also  numerous  eiidbitions  of  boilers,  edff]iig% 
implements  of  hortlcultuze,  sommer-housee*  examplea  of 
glasing,  «&c.v  all  of  which  we  shall  enter  morenunntely  into 
when  we  ccmie  to  treat  specially  on  these  subjects* 

Proceeding  to  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibition  one  might 
have  fancied  he  was  entering  a  semi-tropical  region,  so 
dense  and  umbrageous  were  the  Palms  and  the  tree  Fsttis 
that  just  obscured  iiie  blase  of  the  Azaleas  beyond  them» 
and  which  were  reflected  in  a  series  of  large*  mirrors  artfkdly 
phtoed  behind  at  various  angles,  so  as  to  reproduce  oil  within 
their  scope  to  just  double  the  extent  it'rsally  was. 

As  we  entered  the  ihterior,  imme<iliately  fi<onting  u»  was  a 
mognifloent  E^iecimen  of  Latonia  borb(»Sea  rai^d  up  on  a 
mass  of  ornamental  ro^cworic^  omanfeented  with  patche»of 
mess^  This  at  once  arrested  the  eye'ond  had  the  effiwt  of 
leaking  up  the  ma8s>  so  that  the  attention  wossnaet  directed 
to  any  pcurtieokr  ol^ect.  The  great Imli  is  a  sortof  pandlek- 
ogram>  loft^,  spaeiousi  and  well-proportioned,  and  t^eplanti 
are  gzoupod  in  irregular  masses,  these  maases  risins^  from 
the  very  door  in  an  undulating  and<  brt^en  outlineto  tha 
height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  one  masa.ot  oc4it>or,  wbioh^.how- 
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ever.  -waajreiUefed  ^  tine  VsXma  and  V«inM  ^noth  vluob  they 
were  flanked  andaunouiided.  All  along  the  walls  wevelai^ipe 
n)eoimezis  of  fiae-foU^ged  plaats«  ooa^jposed  principal^  of 
Talmai,  tree  'Femsi  Caiadiame,  Gi^iUeas,  tc.,  ixiteri^raed 
here  and  there  witii  a  fine  speoimen  of  a  OaTnellia  or  Bhodo^ 
ddndron,  which  hae  the  eSre<^  of  enlivening  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  dense  maasvof  green ;  hxt^  whieh^  even 
if  the  flowering  plants  had  not  be^i  there>  oould  not  hatve 
looked  heavy,  beoaAse  of  the  graoeiulneeeof  the  habits  of 
the  plants  diosen.  the  play  of  light  that  was  admitted 
through  their  foliage  and  the  eonsnmmate  taste  with  which 
th^  were  arranged.  Above  the  Jine  to  which  vegetation 
Toaohed,  the  spaee  was  decorated  with  shields  at  certain 
distances,  draped  with  the  nati<»al  eolonrsj  and  bearing 
on  their  field  the  Belgian  lion,  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
'Bmsssls,  and  the  monogram  of  King  Leop(^  altematdy. 
The  tropical  department  was  partitioned  off  from  the 
body  of  the  building  like  that  at  the  Ci^stal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  and  was  heated  with  hot  water.  Here  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  plans  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds 
on  a  Yeaj  large  scale,  paintings  of  fiowers  and  fruits,  «nd 
designs  for  garden  arcluteetnral  decoration.  Hany  of  these 
plans  possQssed  great  merit,  both  in  the  design  and  execu- 
iion  of  them;  but  those  that  were  most  worthy  of  nc^ce  in 
iliis  respect  were  exhibited  by  H.  L.  L.  Le  Breton,  of  Paris, 
who  received  the  first  prize.  Among  the  other  works  of 
this  description  that  were  exposed  in  this  department  were 
"Warner's  "  Orchidaceee,"  the  "  Annales  de  Pomologie,*'  and  a 
woric  now  .publishing  at  Bmssels,  illustrative  of  the  Fruits 
and  Flowers  of  Java.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  beautiful 
and  telling  in  the  extreme. 

But  let  us  now. proceed  to  the  examination  of  what  pro- 
perly forms  the. substance  of  the  Show.  In  this  we  must 
necessarily  faUiar.  short  of  acoemplishing  the  task  before  us, 
for  when  we  state  that  there  are  156  classes,  and  that  these 
aze  not  arranged  as  at  oxnr  shows. consecutively,  nor  are  the 
Tarious  exhibitions  in  each  class  kept  together,  but  dis- 
•persed  in  all  direetions  over  the  building,  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  an  effect,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  task  of 
'tonishing  a  consecutive  and  complete  report  is  next  to 
impossible;  besides,  the  space  to  which  it  would  extend 
would  be  so  great,  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  merely  to 
a  few  observations  on  the  leading  daases. 

Beginning  with  Class  1,  which  is  for  collections  of  seventy- 
five  plants  in  fiower  in  fifty  ^>ecies  or  varieties,  we  have 
some  groups  that  told  with  oonaiderable  effect  They  were 
arranged  m  the  angles  and  against  the  wfdls  of  the  great 
halL  The  most  attractive  of  these  was  exhibited  by  M.  A. 
V  erschaffelt,  of  Ghent,  the  plants  composing  it  were  the  best 
.grown  and  most  tastefolly  arranged,  and,  besides,  it  con- 
tained by  for  the  most  select  and  choice  species.  There 
were  large  plants  of  Acacias  such  as  Drummondi,  Qrevilleae, 
Azaleas,  Cytisns,  Polygalas,  Eriostemons,  Bhododendrons, 
£rioas,  Chorozemas,  Adenandra,  and  many  such  plants  as 
we  used  to  see  in  our  eoddbitions  at  home  yeais  ago,  and 
which  we  hope  some  day  to  see  again  when  we  become  a 
little  more  purely  horticultural  t&a  we  have  been  lately, 
'^le  prize  foir  this  was  the  great  gold  medsl  offered  by  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  and  was  won  by  M.  A.  VerschaflGelt. 

Class  2  is  for  S&y  s^ieeies  or  varieties  of  plants  in  fiower 
in  thirty  species  or  varieties.  The  best  of  these,  which  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal,  was  eidiibited  M.  Van  den  Ouwelant, 
fi^J^4ieken,  and  occupying  a  comer  by  the  entrance  to  the 
tropical  department  formed  a  segment  of  a  drde  30  feet 
round.  It  rose  in.a  conical  form,  the  i^>ex  being  terminated 
by  a  magnificent  specimen  of  B^bnd  Bhododendron  grown 
in  a  pyramidal  diape.  The  sidee  were  fianked  with  doable 
white  Camellias  10  or  12  foet  high.  In  the  centre  was 
a  Pomegranate  in  full  bloom,  a  fine  specimen  of  Cytisns, 
a  scarlet  BhodndenHron,  and  a  white  Azalea  indica;  the 
mass  being  filled  up  with  Azaleas,  .Orevilleas,  Draeeanas, 
Strelitrias,  Deutzias,  Boses,  tree  Pteonias,  ^  We  cannot 
possibly  find  time  nor  iq>aoe  to  notiee  aU  the  collections  in 
«his  dass,  and  will  thei^ore  proceed  to  notice  the  suljects 
Of  interest  from  ^bear  ju>velty. 

CHass  5  was  for  coilections  of  twelve  new  plants  directly 
latroduoed  into  Burone  by  the  exhibitor,  and  which  are  not 
'found  in  oommeroe.  Hare  we  find  ILAmbroiseTerschaffelt, 
A^  Qfaent,  M.  Iiiaden,  of  Brassels,   and  Hr.  Veitch,  of 

thalMi- togetbeor.   Hr.  Yeitch's  colle<^ion 


was  iOoo^ioaad  of  a  eg»lendid  new  Maranta  named  Veitchii, 
in  menuji^  of  the  late  Hr.  Teitoh,  from  the  circumstance  «f 
ita  being  one  of  the  last  plants  introduced  by  the  house 
before  Im  death.    The  leaf  is  a  foot  to  15  inches  long,  snxd 
8  to  9  inches  wide,  beautifully  marked  on  the  iipper  stu^iBiGe 
wi^isimes,  having  a  vandyked  outline;  the  centre  is  yel* 
low3sh  green,  foliating  as  it  were  from  the  midrib ;  this  ia 
eneompassed  with  a  zone  of  very  dark  bluish  green,  that 
again  Ky  another  of  yellower  green  than  the  centre^  then, 
the  whdb  is  margined  with  a  broad  band,  vandyked  on  its 
inner  macrgin,"  of  deep  hut  bright  green.    No  two  of  the 
zomies,  JKnr  the  centre,  have  the  same  shade  of  colour;  and 
these  markings  extend  through  the  substance  of  the  leaf  to 
the  under  surface,  which  is  entirely  of  a  purplish  tinge,  the 
zone  corresponding  with  l^e  dark  blue  green  one  on  the 
upper  surface  being  of  a  deep  claret  colour.    Then  thare 
was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  lovely  Fern  Ijeptopteris 
superba  from  New  Zealand,  Bracena  Cooperii,  Ediites  sp.. 
nov.,    Eranthemum    tuberculatum,    Betinospora   Veitchii, 
Branthemum  sp.  nov.,  Pteris  eerrulata  cristata,  Haranta 
striata,  and  Primula  cortusoides   amoana.    H.  Linden  had 
a  nice  plant  of  Happa  fastuosa*  Phrynium  m^jesticum  (a 
plant  which  has  a  close  resemblance  to  Maranta  albo-lineativ 
but  rather  a  stronger  grower),  Maranta,  transparens,  M.  pic- 
turata,  Crescentia  liboniana,   Philodcndron  amazonicum, 
Cissus  amazonica,  Medinilla  parasitica,  Asplenium  alatum, 
Sphserogyne  cinnamomea  (which  is  a  pretty  plant,  covered 
with  light  cinnamon-coloured  tomentum),  Bliopaia  elegans^ 
and  a  plant  from  Rio  Negro,  not  yet  named.    In  M.  A.  Ver- 
schaffelt's  collection  there  were  some  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  plants.    A  fine  specimen  of  Cibotium  regale,  a 
beautLEul  tree  Fern  between  Schicdei  and  princeps.    The 
bases  of  the  fronds  and  the  upper  part  of  the  csoidex  are 
covered  with  dense  long  silken  hairs,  and  the  young  fronds, 
just  before  they  uncoil,  are  enveloped  in  a  thidi  pod  of  this 
same  covering.    Amorphophallus  nivosa  is  a  very  unique 
plant,  singular  and  elegant,  with  a  great  deal  of  what,  when 
applied  to  the  human  form,  would  be  called  a  statuesque 
appearance.    It  is  an  Arad  with  a  tall  tapering  naked  stem, 
6  to  7  foet  high,  crowned  on  the  summit  by  three  leaves^ 
which  radiate  fr<>m  the  centre,  and  which  are  pinnated ;  the 
pinncB  clothed  with  decurrent  pinnules.    These  leaves  spread 
out  like  an  umbrella,  in  anhorizorttol  direction.    The  stemr  is 
8  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  tapers  upwards 
like  a  billiard  cue.    It  is  beautifully  variegated  with  dark 
green  and  ashy  grey  bands,  much  in  the  way  of  Alocasia 
zebrina.    It  is  a  fine  thing,  and  will  be  valuable  for  planting 
out  in  summer  on  those  sub-tropical  beds  that  are  now 
becoming  so  common  in  our  best  establishments.    Maranta 
splendida  is  also  a  good  thing,  with  a  dark  centre  and 
yellowish  green  zone.    Then  there  were  Amaranthus  versi- 
color, Btieffenbachia^igantea,  D.  spectabilis,  Caladixmi  Leo- 
poldi,  a  lovely  little  Palm   called   Kegelia  (?)  m^jestica, 
Aohyranthes  V  erschaffelti,  Phrynium  Van  den  Heokei,  Dief- 
fenbachia  Baraquiniana,  Caladium  albo  conspersum.    The 
first  prize  for  this  was  the  gold  medal,  obtained  by  Mr. 
Yeit(m ;  and  the  second,  a  sUver  gilt  medal,  framed,  was 
gained  by  M.  A.  Yerschaffelt. 

Class  6  was  for  a  collection  of  plants  introduced  to  Europe 
not  before  1863.  The  great  object  of  attraction  here  was 
the  female  Aucuba  japonica  foil  of  fruit,  eoLhibited  by 
M.  Yerschaffelt,  and  with  which  many  of  our  readers  ore 
familiar  as  being  ^own  at  some  of  our  spring  meetings  1^ 
Mr.  Standiah  of  Ascot.  This  received  the  gold  medal.  The 
most  remarkable  plant  in  the  collection  exhibited  by  M.  A. 
Yan  Geert  of  Ghent  was  one  of  Kingia  australis,  with  a 
caudex  about  15  inches  high,  and  fumi&ed  with  long  leaves 
that  hung  down  gracefully  over  it,  and  extending  below  the 
pot. 

In  Class  7  for  six  new  plants  directly  introduced  into 
Europe  by  tiie  exhibitor,  Mr.  Yeitch  had  Primula  cortusoides 
alba,  a  fine  specimen  of  Alocasia  zebrina,  Eranthemum 
rubro-nervium.  Camellia  sesanqua  fol.  var..  Hibiscus  Cooperi,. 
and  Pourretia  pungens. 

M.  A.  Yerschaffelt  sent  Bieffenbachia  grandis,  Caladium 
Due  de  Nassau,  Smilax  maculata  macroplgUa,  Amaranthus 
amoanus,  Smilax  lancifolia,  and  Caladium  Kougiexii;  but4w^ 
some  miseonoeption  took  plaoe  as  regards  the  interpretation 
of  the  wording  of  the  schedule,  neither  of  these  waaJM^azded. 
a  prize. 
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Class  8  consisted  of  three  new  plairts  'e^bited  fi)r  the 
first  time  in  flower.  SCr.  TeitJ^  was  the  onlj  exhibitor*  aoid 
obtained  the  silver-gilt  medal  with  Primnla-  ooirlxisoideB 
amoena,  Dracophyllnm  fip.  nov.,  and  Phalnn(q>8i8  LobM. 

Class  9  was  for  an  exotic  plant  in  flower,  newly  introi- 
dnoed  into  Europe.  Mr.  Yeitch  was  here  a^^,  and  showed 
that  singfolariiy  grotesque  little  plant  Anthuriam  Sdiertzer- 
ianum.  M.  Linden  sent  Grevillea  pteridifolia;  and  Dr.  Von 
Siebold  took  the  silver-gilt  medal  with  a  <beaatifiil  new 
double-blooming  Japanese  Cerasus ;  Mr.  Yeitch  hehts  second. 
Class  11  was  for  seedlings ;  and  foremost  among  uiese  was 
a  hybrid  Cattleya  from  T&,  Yeitoh's  estabHshment*  raised 
by  Mr.  Dominy,  and  which  M.  Keichenbach  on  the  occasion 
has  named  BrabanteeB,  in  compliment  to  the  Duchess  of 
Brabant :  this  received  the  first  prize.  Then  there  was 
Bhododendron  Countess  of  Haddington,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Bobert  Parker,  of  Tooting.  This  is  a  pure  hybrid  between 
Dalhousise  and  ciliatum,  and  possesses  the  habit  of  the  latter 
with  the  flower  of  the  former,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  one  of  the 
best  hybrids  that  have  yet  been  r^sed  of  the  class.  To  this 
the  second  prize  was  awarded.  Then  Mr.  Yeitch's  Bhododen- 
dron Princess  Alice  was  difEusine  its  fragrance  all  around. 

Passing  on  to  the  Orchids  we  found  several  fine  collections 
in  good  condition.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  MM.  lin- 
den, A.  Yerschaff'elt,  Beanceme,  and  Mr.  Yeitch  of  Chelsea. 
For  the  special  gold  medal  offered  by  Her  Boyal  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Brabant,  for  the  best  collection  of  twenty- 
five  Orchids,  ihe  competition  was  very  keen,  the  prize  being 
won  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels.  The  most  remarkable  plants 
in  this  collection  were  two  fine  plants  of  Yanda  suavis,  and 
no  less  than  seven  well-bloomed  varieties  of  Yanda  tricolor; 
th0  rare  Yanda  Cathcarti;  Cypripediums  Hookeri  and  Lowii, 
With  three  fine  flowers,  Idrsutissimum,  and  villosum ;  Catt- 
leyas  8chilleriana>  amethystina  and  Skinneri ;  Phalnnopsis 
amabilis ;  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  and  densiflorum,  the 
latter  having  ten  flne  spikes  of  bloom ;  iBrides  Fieldingii,  &c. 
Next  in  order  came  M.  Yersohaffelt's  collection,  ccmtain- 
ing,  amongst  others,  the  beautifrd  Fhalsenopsis  Schiller- 
iana,  a  fine  plant  of  OdontogloESum  hastilabeum,  Den- 
drobium inftindibulum,  and  macrophyllum  giganteum,  four 
plants  of  Yanda  suavis,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  Chysis  Lim- 
minghi ;  and,  in  additiozwfco  these,  a  beautiful  assortment  of 
Cypripediums,  comprising  Yeitcld,  Hookeri,  villosum,  bar- 
batum,  mijus,  and  hirsutissimum. 

In  the  Class  for  fifteen  Orchids  Mr.  Yeitch  won  the  gold 
medal  with  some  beautiful  specimens  in  good  condition, 
considering  the  distance  they  had  so  lately  travelled.  The 
most  remarkable  were  Odontoglossums  Pescatorei  and 
niBvium,  Cymbidium  ebtumeum,  with  four  good  flowers,  a 
magnifioient  variety  of  Li^ia  purpurata;  Dendrobiums  Dal- 
housianum and  densiflorum ;  Cypripediums  Lowii,  barbatum 
mejus,  and  Hookeri ;  Cattleya  Skmneri,  &c.  The  second- 
prize  collection  was  in  very  poor  order.  The  silver-fi^t  medal 
for  the  best  specimen  Orchid  was  also  won  by  Mr.  Yeitch 
with  a  beautiful  plant  of  Cypripedium  villosum. 

Before  leavingthe  Orchideous  plants  we  must  notice  four 
fine  plants  of  Yandas  suavis  and  tricolOT,  shown  by  M. 
Canarnd  d'Amal,  an  amateur  of  Malines.  These  plants 
showed  very  good  cultivation,  eadi  having  two  or  three  fine 
spikes  of  bloom. 

The  priz^  offered  for  a  collection  of  Nepenthes  brought 
but  one  exhibition,  which  was  sent  from  London  by  mx, 
Yeitch.  It  comprised  very  fine  spedmena  of  Hookeri,  Bof- 
fiesiana,  Dominiana,  ampullacea,  ampuUacea  vittata*  and 
others.  This  class  of  plimts  is  not  generally  grown  on  the 
continent,  and  the  curiously-shi^ed  pitchers  lumging  from 
the  ends  of  each  leaf  attractedgreat  attention. 

To  proceed  any  farther  would  be  a  hopeless  task,  for  we 
could  not  possibly  in  one  or  even  half  a  aozen  such  reports 
as  we  have  now  given  exhaust  the  sulgeot  were  we  to  treat 
all  the  classes  in  this  way.  We  shall  mere^  apecaij  wtiat 
formed  by  fta«  t^e  most  effective  pari  of  the  Exhibition,  by 
remarking  that  the  Palms,,  the  Cycads,  and  tree  Ferns,  the 
species  of  Pandanus,  Arads,  the  Draevnas,.  Pineinectitias, 
Agaves,  and  other  flne-foliaged  gigantie  Lilace»,  and,  in- 
deed, whatever  tended  t»  give  e&ct  by  their  folkge^  were 
"taken  advantage  of.  These  were  eontributed  mainly  by 
M.  A.  Yersohaffelt,'  M.  Linden.  MM.  Braylant  frferea  6f 
Brussels  Madame  Legrette  d'Hana  of  Antwero,  M.  Yan 
den  Hecke  de  Lembeke,  M.  Yan  den  Ouwelant,  M.  Yander- 


m^ele^of  Molenbeck-St-Jeaxj^ !?[.. Van Geex^.ot  Gl^ent,  «uid 
M.  J.  Yersphaffeltbttjhent.    .  ,  ,       ,    ';    ' 

We  may  again  return  to  ih^  sulject,'  and  notice  some  of 
the  most  salient  points  in  it,  joiany  of  which  ;nust  necessarily 
be  omitted  in  a  report  ^hich  hfks.  been  got  together  in  so 
short  a  space  of  ^ime.  And  here.we  must  tender  our  thanks 
to  M.  Linden,  through  whose  kii^dness  we  ba^e  been  enab^ 
to  fhroish  any  report  at  all ;  for,  on  our  arrival  at  the  Sx- 
hibition  on  Friday,  lire  were  expressly  tpl^  that  no  person 
whatever  could  be  admitted  to  the  building  when  the  Juiy 
were  going  round ;  that  no  tickets  wore  permitted  to  any 
but  the  Jury ;  and  that  if  we  wanted  a  report  we  must  make 
it  Qn  Sunday.  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  suit  us  jn 
any  way,  and  it  was  only  by  urgent  represeniation  on  our 
"ptat  and  a  condescension  on  that  of  the  Council  that  we 
succeeded.  We  hope  that  in  future,  if  these  exhibitions  foe 
to  be  repeated,  that  tlie  Council  will  see  the  advantage  of 
having  as  much  publicity  given  to  their  Exhibition  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  they  will,  as  is  the  case  with  us  in  our  Lon- 
don exhibitions,  allow  members  pf  the  horticultural  press 
to  be  admitted  not  by  £&vour  but  by  courtesy  at  all  conve- 
nient tipies,  and  tliat  they  shall  not  be  compelled,  as  we 
were,  when  once  in  the  building  to  remain  there  firom  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afbemoon,  in  defiance 
of  all  Nature's  wants,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  denied  re- 
admission.  Let  the  Secretary  in  future  be  authorised  to 
issue  a  free  pass  for  such  members  of  the  horticultural  press 
as  may  apply  for  them,  and  the  Society  will  be  neither  the 
poorer  nor  the  less  thought  of  for  the  concession. 

All  the  preliminaries  of  arrangement  and  judging  being 
completed  on  Saturday,  the  Exhibition  was  opened  fo  the 
pubuc  on  Sunday.  The  ^iug  and  the  Boyal  Family  arrived 
at  half  past  twelve.  The  King  was  conducted  round  by 
M.  Linden,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  by  M.  Ambroise  Yerschal- 
felt,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  by  M.  Funk.  ^I^his  did  not 
quite  accord  with  our  English  ideas,  which  have  been  trained 
to  regard  lords  and  baronets  only  as  qualified  for  sr^ch 
honours ;  nurserymen  being  accorded  such  a  privilege  mere^v 
when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  member  of  council, 
and  even  then  they  must  be  content  to  take  a  subordixxate 
position  in  the  retinue. 
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A  DAT  more  bright  and  summer-like  than  that  on  which 
this  Show  was  held  could  not  have  been  wished  for  or  ex- 
pected in  the  month  of  April ;  and  notwithstanding  counter- 
attractions  elsewhere,  the  rpsult  was  a  large  attendance  of 
visitors.  Azaleas  and  Boses  were  the  principal  features  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  display  which  tJiev  made  was  most 
brilliant  and  effective ;  nor  were  other  plants  wanting,  for 
the  miscellaneous  collections  of  flowering  plants  and  ihe 
varied  objects  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  were  ftill 
of  interest. 

AzAiAAS. — ^Mr.  Turner  was  for  in  advance  of  all  other 
competitors,  his  plants  being  those  large,  dense  pyramids  of 
bloom  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  showing,  and  trained  with 
his  usual  skill.  One  of  his  plants,  Broughtoni,  was  most  mag- 
nificent. It  was  some  6  feet  high,  and  being  placed  between 
two  splendid  white-flowered  plants,  Mary  and  Fielderi,  its 
glowing  colour  was  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and, 
indeed,  was  dazzling  to  the  eye.  Trotteriana,  violet  rose, 
and  Gledstanesi,  white,  were  also  very  fine ;  the  others  were 
Stanl^ami,  rosy  scarlet ;  Due  de  Nassau,  with  very  large 
purplish  crimson  flowers;  Bosalie,  salmon;  and  Standard 
of  Perfection,  rose.  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhampstead,  who 
were  second,  had  Chelsoni,  fine  scarlet;  Whites — Louise 
M^urgottin,  Iveryana,  and  Magnificent ;  Criterion,  Lateritia» 
Eulcuie,  and  Murryana. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  the  first  pri2e  was  .takefi  by  Mr. 
Todman,  gardener  to  B.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Comnu>n. 

In  t^  (^n  Class  for  six  plants,  Mr.  Turxfer  again  took 
tiie  first  place  with  Holfordi,  rosy  puiple,  a  8plendi4  speci- 
men; Criterion;  Gem,  scarlet,  veiy  fine ;  Ivet^na;  Model, 
bright  rose;  and  Union,  a  fine  mass  of  mix^red  and  white 
flowers.  Messrs.  Lane  were  second,  with  /ulianK  Chel- 
son^  fine ;  Beine  des  Beiges,  a'fine  red  ;  Tv^f^^na  and  Ijouise 
Ma^ottin,  wlute;  and  Kosea  filb6-cin2ta»  rose  edgCNl  with 
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white.    The  third-prize  jpt  ww  from  Heean.  Dobson,  of 
Isleworth,  ttid  it  oontained  a  small  plant  of  WiUiaan  Bttll, 
with  very  laice  and  fine  violet  crimson  floirenr;  Seiae  dee' 
Doubles,  bright  rose,  Tery  attraotire;  and  Swlwi^  de  I'Ez- 
position,  delicate  lilac  blash  with  violet  cdmson  spots. 

In  the  HisceUaneoos  Class.  Messrs.  T.  &  A.  Smith  sent 
l>aBket8  of  Flag  of  Truce  whidi  is  always  fine;  Prince  of 
Orange,  orai^e  scarlet,  fine  form;  and  Oli^ham  Beauty, 
rosy  pink,  Messrs.  Lane  had  an  ^xtra- prize  fo^  a  score  of 
Asaleas,  among  which  were  Bnbens,  with  very  large  flowers 
of  a  fine  deep  red,  and  several  compact  igrood  specimens  of 
kinds  already  named. 

Boess. — The  great  struggle  was  in  the  Nurserymen's 
Class  for  nine  in  pots,  and  Hr..  Turner  was  successftd  in 
canying  off  the  first  prize  with  plants  the  merit  of  which 
was  unquestionable;  they  were  not  latgebut  compact,  with 
splendid  foliage  and  magnificent  blooms.  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Lawson,  Senateur  Yaisse, 
and  Baronne  Prevost;  Bourbon  Souvenir  delCalmaison ;  tmd 
Tea  Comtesse  de  Ouvaroff,  were  patticulariy  fine.  Mr.  W. 
Paul  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  ^  Son  third ;  and  extra 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  and  Mr. 
Treen. 

New  Boses  were  shown  in  great  force,  and  in  one  or  other 
of  the  different  collections  almost  every  variety  sent  out  in 
the  last  two  years  was  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less  per- 
fection. Tlie  most  extensive  collection  was  that  of  Messrs. 
Paul,  to  whom  the  first  prize  was  awarded;  Mr.  Turner 
taking  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  third;  the  plants  of  the 
two  latter  exhibitors,  however,  being  the  finest  in  growth. 
Of  Hybrid  Perpetuals— Le  Bhdne,  Sbdame  William  Paul, 
I*ord  Macaulay,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothsdnld,  Pierre  Netting, 
Jean  Ctot^on,  Lord  Clyde,  and  Lord  Herbert  were  very  fine. 
Vainqueur  de  Goliath  was  very  h^ge  and  brilliant  in  colour ; 
Deuil  de  Prince  Albert  on  the  contwy,  though  very  distinct, 
k  scarcely  pleasing  to  an  English  eye.  Tea  Alba  Bosea^ 
was  a  prei^  white  with  a  pale  rose  centre;  and  Mdlle. 
Ad^e  Jougant,  a  good  yellow.  BJB.  Murillo  was  large  and 
toll,  and  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  colour. 

Of  cut  Boses  eight  beautiftd  boxes  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
and  six  from  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son,  to  both  of  whom  extra 
prizes  were  given ;  and  Mr.  Batley,  of  Bugby,  had  a  similar 
award  for  a  single  box.  To  lovers  of  the  Bose  these  cut 
blooms  afforded  a  wide  field  far  oompaiison  and  selection, 
and  before  them  the  public  lin^paved  long. 

CiNKBABiAs  though  in  good  .Uoom  wese  not  remarkable. 
Among  those  shown  were  good  ^ants  of  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
erimson  self  ^  Lord  Elgin,  ruby;  Miss  Smith,  white,  blue  edge; 
Miss  Frankhn,  large  white  with  rosy  purple  edge  and  dark 
disk ;  Perfection,  white,  rosy  carmine  edge,  fine;  Begulator, 
blue  self;  AdamBede;  and  Queen  Yiotoria.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James,  of  Isleworth;  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  Marcham,  of  Hanwell,  both  in  the  class  for  six ;  and  in 
that  for  four  plants,  Messrs.  Dobson  also  exhibited  a  col- 
lection not  for  competition,  containing  some  very  well-grown 
plants. 

AuBicui^AS  AND  PoLTAHTHTTS. — ^For  Auriculss,  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Sloughy  who  was  the  only  competitor  in  the  Nurserymen's 
Class,  took  the  first  prize  with  Ensign,  a  new  Grey-edged 
sort  shown  before  the  Floral  Committee  last  year,  and  fine 
examples  of  TTnion  and  Conqueror;  White-edged — ^Maggie 
Lauder,  Fletcher's  Mary  Ann,  and  Taylor^s  GUoiy;  Green- 
edged—General  Neill.  Sir  H.  Havelock,  and  Stretch's  Alex- 
ander; Selfe— Othello  (very  fine),  Mrs.  Sturrock,  and 
another.  In  the  Amateur's  Class  for  eight,  two  of  a  kind, 
Mr.  Potts,  of  Glenjrall  Grove,  Old  Kent  Soad,  was  first ;  Mr. 
James  was  second ;  and  Mi.  Butcher,  Camberwell,  third. 
Among  them  were  good  examples  of  Syke's  Complete, 
Union,  Countess  of  Wilton,  Lord  Tarborough  (fine),  May- 
flower, Sims*  Eliza,  Lightbody's  Meteor  Flag,  and  Spalding's 
Blackbird.  In  Alpines,  Mr.  Turner  was  tiie  only  competitor 
and  hal  a  first  prize. 

For  Polyanthus,  Mi.  Turner  had  the  first  prize  fbr  L^dy 
Hilner,  very  perfect  in  lacing  and  outline ;  Defiance,  pretty 
in  odour  but  raUier  starry ;  Santarara,  large  mps  and  finely 
laoed;  Warrior,  Lady  Abingdon,  and  BoghlandMaiy.  Mr. 
Butcher  was  second. 

Pak8ix8.^A  few  stands  of  these  were  rfxown.  The  best 
came  from  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Sloufli,  who  had  a  first  and  third 
prise;  and  Mr.  JaineSk  of  Isteworth.     Bev.  H.  Dombrfun 


(dark  self),  Beantiftil  Star,  Attraction,  Bluk  Eiuffh^  and 
Miss  Caftieggie,  wsri^  a  few  of  the  best  Mr*  Tx^m,  of 
Bugbr,  Jmd  tSao  a  stand*  Mr.  Bragg  was  the  only  6zhfl4tor 
of  fanoy  Pansies  5n  |M>ts. 

MisosLi.airxoos.-^'^Sia  Miscellaneous  Class,  as<  usual,  was 
a  vexy  laree  one.  Messrs.  Yeitdi  had  a  first  prise  for  a  col^ 
lection  of  fioweriag  plants,  in  which  were  several  fine 
Ajtalcas,  Eriostetsons  pukheUnm,  buzifolium,  and  neriifo* 
liiun,  the  last  two  vasy}  large  and  fine  plants ;  and  Bonmia 
tetranda.  Mr.  Bali  received  an  extra  prize  £ar  a  ooUeotion, 
in  whidi  were  severid  of  the  newest  Azaleas,  Hke  fine  deep 
red  Bnbens,  Bhododendron  Victoria  Begina>  a  leaf  of  the 
remarkaUa  Pogonia  discolor,  and  a  number  of  other  soaroe 
plants.  Mr.  WilHams;  <^  H^oway,  had  also  an  extra  prise 
for  a  similar  coUeotkm,  in  which  were  the  white-fioworad 
Bhododendron  Edgwortiii],  Cypripedium  Lowii,  Dendrobium 
ihiundibulum,  Ac,  ag^  the  same  exhibitor  sent  what  was 
hj  far  the  most  remarkable  obieet  in  the  Show,  a  plant 
of  Einma  or  XanthtHrhoBa  anslaralis,  one  of  the  Grass 
Trees  of  Anstndia,  and  which  was  probably  some  oenturiea 
old.  The  stem,  which  was  almost  black  and  resembling 
^at  <^  a  tree  Fern,  was  surmounted  by  a  head  of  Bush- 
ISbe  fbliage.  Tbia  received,  and  well  deserved,  a  fiisi- 
dass  certmoate.  Mr.  Williams  also  had  a  ooDeotion  of  nine 
Amar^lids,  a  race  of  plants  of  which  he  possesses  a  good 
selection ;  also  a  sjnke  of  the  magnificent  white-fiowered 
Bhododendron  KuttaBi,  and  other  plants  which  will  be 
noticed  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee. Mr. Paixer,  of  Too^ig,  received  an  extraprize  for 
s<mie  plants  of  his  new  Bhododendron  Countess  of  Hadding- 
ton, bearing  a  provision  of  its  rosy  blush  fiowers  Si  inches 
in  length.  A  like  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
for  forced  Geraniums;  to  Messrs.  Dobson,  for  Pansies  in 
pots ;  and  to  Mr.  Bull,  for  a  nicely-filled  plant  case.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  sent  Collinsia  vema,  an  ornamental 
early-flowering  blue  and  white  annual  from  the  United 
States ;  Messrs.  Wrench,  of  London  Bridge,  a  large  col- 
lection of  imported  Hyacinth  blooms;  and  J«  Bateman, 
Esq.,  flowers  of  Thibiuidia  elliptica,  and  Pssmissia  sar- 
cantha,  remazkable  for  their  rare  beauty,  and  wax-like  ap- 
pearance, the  former  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  the  latter 
v^milion  and  green.  On  the  same  toble  with  these  was 
placed  the  eperffne  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Lindloy  by  the 
CounoQ  and  F^ows,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botany 
and  vegetable  physiolosy,  am  to  the  Society,  during  a  forty- 
years  connection  with  u. 


Flobal  Comcrms,  Afsil  20.— -The  third  mring  Exhi- 
bition took  place  on  this  day,  and  as  for  as  flowers  and 
plants  were  oonoehied  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  gr^t 
success.  The  Floral  Committee  had  many  interesting  plants 
to  examine,  and  among  them  some  striking  novelties. 

From  Messrs.  £.  G.  Henderson,  Wellington  Bead,  came 
Genista  prostrata,  a  drooping  sort  pro&cinff  numerous 
bright  y e&ow  flowers.  This  phmt  is  weU  suited  mr  hanging- 
ba&et  decoration — second-class  certificate ;  Azalea  Souvemr 
de  Prince  Albert,  semi-double,  badly-formed  rose  and  white 
fiowers,  thought  a  promising  varkty  in  1862,  and  then 
received  a  second-class  certificate ;  also,  a  remarkably  fine- 
rown  specimen  of  Calceolaria  violaoea»  w^  covered  with 


owers,  but  the  naturslly  weedy  appearance  will  ahrpys 
prove  an  oltfeetitfh  to  this  annual 

Messrs.  Smith,  Duhrid^  sent  Azalea  BeUona^  a  v«iy 
smooth,  semi-double  flower,  of  soft  reddish  csrmine  tint, 
a  good  addition  to  the  send-double  daas  of  Asalsas*-«econd- 
class  certlflcate ;  Azalea  macidata,  bright  ro^  scarlet  flower, 
with  a  blotch  of  shaded  brown  spots  on  tilie  upper  petals. 

Messrs.  Yeitch  had  Franeiscea  oslycina,  vor*  nu^or,  pro- 
ducing mudi  larger  light  Uue  flowers  than  any  other 
Frandscea,  a  very  handsome  free-flowerii^  plant — ^first-class 
oertiflcato;  Azalea  SteUa^  a  beautifiil  vwiety  evhihifced  on 
the  9th  of  Maioh,  but  not  then  in  a  condition  to  be  nptioed 
beycodtiieepiniottthsBtit  would  be  aflsst-dass  flower.  That 
opinion  has  hesn  verified,  and  at  this  Meeting  a  flssticlsss 
eertiflcate  was  awarded  it.  From  the  same  firm  oame  Bho* 
dodsttdron  sestertisomm,  a  large  white  flownr  which  had 
been  Astioed  befell ;  Tridiopilia  cri^Mi^  ona  ctf  tha  cooUioase 
Oisdhids;  a  veir  curious  frea-flowering  q[>eoia»— fint-class 
c«rtifl6atef  Trichopilia  cocoinea  superiMi,  an  oldevand  iltfl- 
known  plant;  Pnmida  oortosoides  amcaii%  a  vtfy  bright 


iBEADTY  OF  WALTHAM  BOSE.  I 

afi  frioDds  Often  »sk  me  what  I  h»»e  done  to  jwir  re- 
porter who  rqjoices  in  the  ptendonym  of  "D.,  Deal."  Verily 
ItwOnld  aeem  thatit  is  his  BSttlt^dopiuionthatn  good  thing 
eannot  eome  out  of  WalthKin  Cnm.  To  go  b«d[  do  ftuther 
tiiMt  yijnr  Journal  Of  iaet  weet,  he  writes — "  Berinly  of 
Wnninin,  not  diatiniJ^uiAbable  irom  Hadrnne  Charles  Cm- 
pelet."  Now,  if  this  be  «o,  1  must  beverydiahoneflt  tosend 
out  an  old  Kcse  under  a  new  name  ;  bet  it  ie  not  ao,  and  as 
Wi  oM  TMarian,  I  mast  tell  "  D..  Dtal,"  that  if  this  is  his 
hnieat  cjiiirioTi,  he,  notwithrtanding-  all  Mb  pretended  fcnow- 
kSgQ  ot^'BoaeB,  ie  no  aa^ority  in  aneh  matters.  On  the 
oUier  hand,  if  be  knows  better,  tho«oonor  he  abandonB  luch 
»  policy  the  mora  to  his  credit,  and  the  better  for  the  in- 
tnreHtg  of  your  Hotcpnal.  A.  public  writer  most,  if  be  htts 
«<r«T  Boqnired  jnflnmce,  «oOn  lose  it  If  he  does  not  Tigi^y 
»9here  to  TMTtB. 

The  Ttoee 'Beauty  of  Waltham  has  bmn  abown  ovm  and 
ir  ^Hin  in  the  ■ome  «tmid  as  Hadane  Charles  Cn^eM. 


DEATH  TO  THE  GOOSEBEItRY  CATEfiPILLAlL 
A  QAXDSK  nem  ne  wai  iDfested  with  ootMinUB*,  and 
atthongh  the  bo^es  ««re  partly  stripped  tiie  maiandws 
were  desbc^ed  l:^  pbring  a  piece  of  Ui«  ootmsan  FmM  in 
each  bash.  Whether  any  btmH  oame  fnna  tiie  Fan«  whjoh 
the  caterpiHaTs  did  avt  teliah  I  am  nn^ils  to  inSann  yen, 
bnt  BD  Bimple  an  experiment  isworth  a  triaL — &. 

[This  comes  from  a  correspondant  well  worthy  of  oraditi 
and  as  we  have  bad  similar  communicationafromi  other  cor- 
respondents, we  join  in  aajing  the  eiperiioent  is  worth  a 
trial.  We  presume  that  the  Puno  employed  is  in  bloom; 
aad,  jf  BO,  the  pOTftime  of  the  flowers,  though  gTateftil"tO 
human  nostrils,  may  be  detestable  in  thenostrihi  of  the 
caterpillar.  We  wish  some  of  om-  readars- would  trytiie 
^eged  remedy  and  inibrm  us  Of  the  resuItB.^ 


aii,iiH.]  JOUBHAIi  OF  HOBBCULTDBE  MO>  COTIASiX  OASDEHER. 


ondat  Sir  W.  Hooker,  hkvitig  at  length  tMmA,  Mr.  John 
Stnltb;  lAtolf  gBrdener  to  tbe  Dole  of  Ifortbumbcrluid.  at 
Syon  HbvM,  and  vho  is  irtll  knows  as  one  of  ear  beat  and 
moat  Intolllgent  pisetical  gBnkmciB.haa  bwn  appointed 


OECHAED-HOUSES. 

I*  was  not  my  intentioa  to  enter  on  tfaia  aul^act  acaJJO, 
bat  Bome lomarlu  bj  "T.  B."  at  pa^261  aeem  to  caU  Jbr 
a  f»w  obaerrationi,  whieh  IJupe  will  be  taken  in  ^e  apiiit 
ia  which  tbojare  tendered.  I  Iiare  noioteiesta  to  itemv 
and  have  onlj  a  denia  to  arrive  at  a  ooiiect  conclnaton,  and 
may  thereCbre  claim  to  be  impartiaL 

"T.  B."  oommeDcea  by  endeavotmn^  to  explain  whj 
unhealed  orcltard-lioiuM  are  a  failure  ae  t^^ards  Peaehee 
and  Nectarines  in  or  near  the  large  manafactnring  towna  of 
Torkahiro.  "  It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  difference  in  lati- 
tude, for  in  places  much  fivrther  north  Peaohes  and  Nectarines 
ligeu  in  aniji  honsea  frqoly  and  well,"  aa  at  Seggieden,  Perth, 
nTB.,  &c.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  different  degrees  of 
latitnde  are  not  anitable  for  the  aama  plants,  bnt  each  has 
ita  own.  fiora.  "  T.  K."  ahonld  bear  in  mind  that  elevation 
owrta  BH  groat,  if  not  greater,  inSnence  on  the  temparature 
of  anj  particolar  place  ;  and  in  apeoking  of  latlhide  the 
elevation  above  the  sen  level  ahould  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. For  instance :  Bradford,  on  a  moan,  ia  400  feet 
iii>ove  the  aea  level,  iind  the  mean  temperatoTe  within  the 
town  IB  49.6°;  but  at  Hnrton  Hall,  aituated  tturee-qnarters 
of  a.  mile  to  the  west,  and  at  496  feet  above  the  aea  level, 
the  mean  annual  temperature  is  47.S°,  and  the  rainfitll  -fa 
1.50  inches  greater  than  in  the  town  itaelf.  Leeds,  whidi 
is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Bradford,  bnt  only  aome 
87  feet  above  the  sea.  level,  has  a  mean  tem; 
48.9,  and  7,fi2  inches  less  rain&ll  than  Bradford. 
oolated  that  the  temperature  of  the 
flvery  100  feet  of  elevation,  go  that  at  Perth,  altionKh 
aevsral  degreea  bither  north,  the  temperatnre  may  be 
higher  than  at  another  place  two  hundred  miles  farther 
aooth,  and  at  a  greater  elevation.  Soaos  ports  of  Perthshire 
1  know  to  b'j  highly  ■elevated.  Ledaid,  where  the  Glasgow 
Waterworks  Company  keep  a  min-guage.  ia  1500  feet  aSoye 
the  aea  level,  but  there  are  places  in  that  beantiAil  county 
that  are  not  more  than  60  feet  above  that  level ;  and  if  I  re- 
member rightly  Perth  and  its  vicinity  are  not  at  a  high  ele- 
vation. LaCit  nde,  therefore,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  Ovation  of  a  place,  ia  no  criterion  to  go  by,  but  is  liable 
to  lead  to  an  incorrect  conclusion.  Hertfordahire  with  its 
ftmtfbl  soil  has  a  moan  temperatare  exceeding  that  of  London 
on  the  cold  wet  clay ;  and  aome  parte  even  of  the  "  sunny 
«mth  "  are  not  equal  in  temperature  to  Nottingham,  which 
is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  has  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  61°,  whereas  Hertfordshire  has  a  mean  tempe- 
rature of  5S.8*,  and  may  be  on  on  average  100  feet  above 
the  aea.  Taking  into  consideration  the  diversity  of  the 
elevation  of  the  sorl^e  of  this  country,  it  ia  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  orchard' houses  nnheated  are  a  Boecesa  at  one 
place  and  a  failnre  ("  T.  E."  will  pardon  my  em^ying  the 
eipreaaion)  at  another. 

I  think  that  I  may  now  gay  it  is  acknowle^ed  by  the 
promoter  of  orchard-bousea  that  it  ia  necessary  to  heat  them 
in  highly  elevated  and  cold  situatione,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  must  aay  that  a  heated  house  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  is  a  Peach-honae.  An  orchard- 
house,  on  tiie  othsr  hand,  ia  a  cold  houae  of  aheap  constmo- 
tion  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  fimita  Ititherto  grown  in 
the  orchards  and  gardens  of  this  country. 

"T.  B.'a"  nait  endeavoaring  to  &id  oat  the  cauae  of 
my  &ilure  liita  the  nail  on  the  head  with  a  voDgeance.  I 
^ve  him  credit  for  knowing  a  great  deal  more  about  smoke 
tban  thoee  who  reside  in  dweUings  enveloped  almoat  con- 
timmuly  in  amoke.  I  have  found  that  when  the  wind  waa 
Uowing  bom  the  west,  takUiig  the  smoke  from  oa,  the 
'■  zajra  were  noli  obstmetad  by  the  volnmea  of  smoke 
,  for  a  theanoneter  in  the  snn'a  rays  read 
s  high  aa.  one  in  the  country ;  but  when  the  wind 
"  E.  to  N.  (oppoeite  the  enn's  coarse),  a  ther- 
he  sun  read  10»  lower  than  in  the  open  non- 
•■0^7  oonntiy.  We  cannot  attribnte  the  difference  to  any 
-greater  intenaity-of  the  Buira  an^s  in 


the  oth 
tiiat  hi 


er  soeptical  will  doubt 

lat  volmnes  of  tmdker 
ct  the  aim's  rays  and! 
'  heat  paning  Ihrongh 
e  came  of  milure  in  smofej' 
certainly  not  duo  to  the 


t&e  glass.    This,  then,  may  be 
towna.    The  wast  of  encceaa 

narrowneaa  of  the  bouaea  themselves,  for  although  mine 
narrow  and  a  bilure,  my  brother  gardeners  were  no  more 
EncceMfol  with  their  loi^e  houaea,  for  no  fine  PeachcB  were 
grown  i*  any  of  them ;  and  I  therefore  came  to  the  oon- 
duaion  that  orchard-bonaea  for  the  growth  of  the  Peach 
and  Naotarine  required  artiBcial  heat,  not  in  smoky  towna 
only,  but  in  cold  diatricta  generally.  Many  faonses  of  this 
kind  have  been  heated  daring  the  put  winter,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  fine  crops  of  fruit  will  be  grown  by  the 
same  men  who  failed  to  do  so  when  their  houses  were  on- 
'heat«d. 

Karrow  housea,  certainlyi  are  not  so  good  as  wide  ones ; 
and  I  au  glad  to  see  "T.  B."  reoommendiDg  large  snb- 
atantial  houaea  in  preference  to  those  miaerable  glazed  wood 
sheds,  which  are  no  credit  to  the  proprietor,  nor  can  any 
gardener  take  a  pride  in  managing  them.  "T.  £."  a^a  I 
would  do  well  to  visit  Nottingham,  where  I  would  see  a 
score  of  houaes  and  be  able  to  judge  oorreotly.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  on^iard-houBes  are  a  success  there.  I  never 
expressed  an  opinion  of  things  I  have  not  experienced,  and 
I  do  not  think  Nottingham  ia  the  plaee  for  mo  to  go  to  in 
order  to  eipreaa  an  opinion  aa  to  whether  orohard-housee 
have  succeeded  or  failed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brodford- 
If  I  saw  a  success  at  Nottingham  I  should  never  aee  a 
prospect  that  peraevaronce  at  Bradford  would  be  crowned 
with  Bimilai  anccess.  I  have  tried  orchard-house  cultivation 
there,  and  seen  it  tried  by  a  score  of  gardeners,  some  of 
whom  have  hod  several  silver  cups  for  skill  in  the  cultivatioo 
of  plants,  and  with  one  and  oil  it  was  a  failure. 

"  T.  E."  then  wishes  I  could  see  hia  trees.  Nothing  would 
afford  rae  greater  pleasure  than  to  do  ao  ;  but  aothmg  would 
alter  my  decision — Orchard-housea  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
PeEich  and  Nectarine  most  be  heated  in  the  cold  districts 
of  the  north. — Q.  Abbbt. 


STRAWBEEEY  FOECING- HOUSE. 

I  HAVB  an  orohard-hoaao  heated  by  hot  water,  and  I  wish 
to  gi'ow  a  few  early  Strawberries  in  it.  Ita  height  at  tiie 
eaves  ia  6  feet.  There  are  20  inches  of  glass  below  tha 
eaves,  then  a  12-inoh  ventilator  opening  downwards,  then 
boards  to  the  ground.  Where  should  1  place  my  tibelf  for 
Strawborriea  ?  If  at  the  top  of  the  ventilator  they  would 
be  near  the  glass  above,  and  close  to  the  aide  glass,  but  T 
could  give  them  no  top  air :  would  that  matter  p  If  placed 
below  the  ventilator,  the  apring  winds  might  blow  too  di- 
rectly on  tbem.  It  would  be  the  least  trouble  to  place  them 
on  the  gronnd,  but  I  suppose  they  would  be  too  far  &om  the 
glass.— C.  P. 

[Tour  ordiaid-house  with  hot-water  pipes  in  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  is  a  hothonse,  and  from  the  lat  of  April  there 
ia  hatdly  a  idaoa  in  it  in  which  Stmwberriee  would  not 
succeed  if  folly  exposed  to  light,  and  if  air  conld  pasa  easily 
over  them,  especially  when  in  bloom  and  coming  into  bloom. 
Before  that  tune  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  stage  or  shelves 
suspended  soma  20  or  24  inches  from  the  glass,  and  near 
enough  to  the  ventilatora  to  aecure  a  small  current  of  air, 
bat  this  may  be  secured  in  any  part  of  the  house ;  and  great 
draughts  may  be  prevented  by  netting  the  openings,  or 
giving  only  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  opening  in  cold  stormy 
weather.  The  air  will  pass  right  over  the  Strawberries. 
Now  it  ia  of  leas  moment  where  there  ia  onobstructcd  light. 
In  a  lean-to  orchard-bouse,  with  a  square  of  gloss  in  front 
and  a  wooden  ventilator  oponing  downwards  beneath  it,  we 
have  now  a  row  of  pots,  with  tho  tops  about  level  with  the 
Iwttom  of  the  front  glass.  When  in  flower,  the  blooms  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  front  glaas  and  what  air  we  like  to 
give  them.  These  have  not  been  long  in,  but  laat  yoikr  in 
the  same  place  the  nhuits  did  first-rate.  Behind  these,  say 
2  feat,  ia  a  row  of  Tom  TUamb  Peas,  and.  acane  15  inches 
behind  them  is  a  row- of  Strawheizia*  just  coming  stmagly 
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into  bloom,  and  wq  Iwye  no  dc>abb  tilu7  will  do  wall ;  but  if  &nit  troe*  in  pot* ;  we  b&ve  no  donbt  th^  will  do  weQ.     In 

Uie  ahadc;  ftom  the  Feas  giowinK  i»f%,  aliould  be  too  mncb,  Jannaiy  and  Februai;,  uni  even  in  Uafca,  we  should  have 

we  will  elevate  the  pota  ^  few  incifa. ,  ,Tte;  now  stand  i'om  liked  ^m  to  be  nearer  thia  glaee,  aay  18  inches  from  it. 

8  to  i  feet  from  tbe  &ont,  and  Ailtr  aa  amcb  from  the  slop-'  The  diBtance  ia  leaa  material  now  if  there  ia  onobBtrocted 

ing  gtaaa  of  the  lean-to  loof.     B^Eiind  them  axe  lovs  of  light.] 


FLOWEE-GAEDEN  PLAK— E06E  FLOWEBING  BUT  NOT  GKOWUfG. 
"HaY'"  mdoees  a  plan  for  htn'  Igarden'with  the  waj  in  j  advice.     Sheia  doabthl  whether  the  aeroU-beds,  averaging 

enough  to  look  well  with  two  colouia ;  I 
if  so,  whether  the  edgings  ahould  go 
round  the  beda  or  on  one  aide  only  ? 

Aa  the  garden  ia  not  made  jet,  any 
snggeationa  about  the  deaign  wUl  be 
aci.-eptable ;  but  apace  will  not  admit  of 
ita  heing  more  than  80  feet  in  length  and 
40  in  widtli.  It  ia  to  be  on  a  graaa  lawn 
in  front  of  a  house. 

"Mat"  wonid  alao  be  glad  to  have 
advice  aboat  a  Eoae,  which  flowera  pro- 
fusely, but  will  not  grow.  She  does  not 
know  the  name.  The  catting  was  taken 
from  a  tree  covering  a  wall  of  great  ex- 
tent. It  looka  like  a  Tea  Boae.  Abont 
two  years  ago  abe  planted  the  cattiag- 
(then  a  f  car-and-a-halra  growth)  againat 
a  south  wall.  It  fiowered  constantly  aQ 
Inst  summer  and  antnmn,  though  the- 
flowers  were  frequently  pinched  off  in 
hopes  of  mining  it  grow.  This  apring  it 
has  been  well  pranea,  but  at  the  end  of 
every  branch  are  three  or  fonr  little 
ahoota,  each  with  a  flower-bud  coming  on 
it.  "Uxy"  would  like  mnoh  to  know 
what  to  do  to  make  it  grow,  as  her  object 
is  to  cover  the  vail,  and  she  would 
willingly  sacrifice  the  flowen  for  thia- 
year-    The  soil  ia  light  and  mtber  aandy. 

[We  do  not  think  we  could  improve 
r  pretty  plan.     Ton  con  nave 

row  along  the  centre  of  your 

nnrrow  beda,  and  the  edging  all  round. 
We  would  not  make  one-aided  things  of 
them  I  we  would  skirt  II  with  some  Utile 
thing,  as  Imp^ratrictj  Josephine  Verbena ;. 
and  round  12  and  13  we  would  skirt  Ver- 
bena polchella  or  veuosa;  9  and  10  we 
would  skirt  with  Golden  Chain  or  Cloth 
of  Gold  Geranium ;  in  14  and  15  we  would 
place  a  few  white  Verbeuaa  along  with 
the  purple. 

Ton  had  better  take  off  the  most  of  the 
flotrer-buds  from  the  Boae,  and  top-dieaa 
the  gronnd  with  a  buahel  of  horse-drop- 
pinga  OT  cow-manure  that  has  laid  in  ar 
he^  for  a  month  pievionaly,  and  during 
the  Bummer  use  manure  water  freely.] 
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GAEIBAIJ)!  AKP  THE 

GAEDENESS. 

Tbekb  ia  no  want  of  onitj  in  thia  as- 

Bociation,  for  we  have  it  in  the  OeneraTB 

own  worda,  that  he  "caltivateaCabbagee 

in  Caprera."    Whether,  alter  hia  ovalIi» 

in  England,  like  Diocletian,  lie  regrets 

leaving   their   cultivation,   we   will    not 

paoBS  to  inquire,  but  will  only  expiess 

our  regret  that  our  £ayal  Horticultural 

Society  has  misaed  taking  the  initiative, 

V.ii.e»ud  atnmium  ■  fitu  Lobelia.  I      w.  wrMUBm  cnruunt.  Mid  has  not  conferred  upon  the  Genwal 

?  r  ii™5  nSBB^™  ie  ^,^lun  ".  OCTwiom  Dnlqw.  an  Honorary  Fellowahip,  m  a  tokea  that 

i.^tortftVerbrn.i;*p.:viri(«.irfAiTi«».   Ui».c«»o.P«iii-:  Hi<!i,IcU<n.CiiMo.       the   gardanera  of  England,  whom  tlie 

,  B  r, . *.-.^^p^Ko«  ¥«!«*..    l„_ij_v^"D.Pur,kB=».  Sodety  ought  to  teprea«iit,  duly  »vg» 
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oiftte  the  «iaii  of  N»tadE«('s  own  nobilil^t  who  it  only  tlie 
wacrior  wUen  2ie#decLai»df  who  retires  to  the  cnltirfttioiL  of 
his  field  and  &is  garden  whe^  the  «w<Hrd  need  no  longer  be 
nnsheiithed. 

However,  onr  national  Horticnltnral  Society  did  not  come 
forward  to  hononr  Qaribaldi,  and  an  Association  of  much 
lower  pretensions  has  done  what  it  conld.  On  the  18th  inst., 
at  the  Oiystal  Palace,  after  two  rery  young  children,  fanci- 
fhUv  dressed,  had  presented  to  the  hero  of  the  day  baskets 
of  froits  and  flowers^  the  Central, HortionltoKj  Sodefsij,  of 
London  presented  to  him  the  foHowing  address : — ' 

"To  QxKSBAL  Oabibaldi. 

"  Sir,-i-The  members  of  the  Central  Horticoltaral  Society 
of  London,  Im  institution  whose  object  is  to  promote  the 
knowledge,  practice,  and  general  interests  of  horticnltmre 
and  agricnltore,  presume  U>  offer  you  tiieir  sincere  homage 
and  hearty  welcome,  esteeming  you  a  noble  example  of  all 
that  is  good  and  grieat  in  war  or  in  peace.  They  recognise  in 
you  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  field  and  in  the  garden,  and 
ti^  proud  of  your  consent  to  become  an.  honorary  member 
of  their  Society.  They  will  long  cherish  a  recdUection  of 
your  visit  to  this  counb:^,  and  they  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  all  rfmks  vieing  witi^  each  other  to  show 
theii"  admiration  of  your  devotion  to  the  most  holy  of  all 
causes.  Liberty  and  the  Welfare  of  all  Mankind. 

"The  members  of  the  Central  Horticultural  Society  beg 
leave  to  present  you  with  a  few  of  the  beauties  which  Nature 
(subservient  to  the  horticulturist's  art),  produces  at  this 
early  season,  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  so  simple  yet  earnest 
an  offering,  and  'to  express  their  earnest  prayer  that  you 
may  live  to  see  the  noble  works  contem^^ted  by  you  carried 
out,  feeling  convinced  that  they  tend  to  the  happiness  of  all 
nations." — (Signed  ly  G.  Gobdon,  President,  and  other  QficiaU 
cf  f/ie  Society.) 


iU-ripened  wood.  When  Vines  are  in  thia  condition  the 
cuHmitor  shbuld  keep  a  high  temperature  and  a  dry  at- 
mosphere directly  the  Vines  show  such  a  tendency,  and 
with  such  treatment  a  crop  may  be  secured*  which  with  the 
opposite  treatment  would  most  surely  either  run  to  claspenr 
or  damp  off,  as  described  by  various  coirespondents. 

We  have  one  vinery  under  our  own  care  at  present,  the* 
Vines  of  which  could  be  made  to  run  to  daspers  every  year, 
but  which  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  a  dzy  air  produce 
goodOcapee. 

Our  correspondent  may,  perhaps,  think  ti&at  to  raise  the^ 
temperature  now,  is  like  locking  the  door  wh«i  the  steed  is 
stolen.  It  is  not  so,  however,  and  we  would  advise  that  he 
keep  a  night  temperature  of  7(f,  with  an  atmosphere  rather 
dry  than  otherwiBe,  and  maintain  this  state  <x  things  till 
lus  Vines  are  tbmronghly  ripe.  This  will  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation for  strong  compact  bunches  next  year. 

The  fact  that  the  Vines  have  hitherto  borne  good  oro|pv 
leads  us  to  assign  Ms  failure  this  year  to  u  low  tOTiperatmre 
and  too  much  moisture,  and  the  cold  spring  would  accelerate 
the£Eulure. 

We  would  not  in  the  absence  of  more  particulars  advise 
that  the  roote  of  Vines  that  have  hitherto  always  done  well 
should  be  interfered  with ;  and  with  fiivourable  inside  treat- 
ment we  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  not  still  bear 
good  crops. 

This  has  been  a  most  trying  spring  Ibr  Vines  that  have 
not  been  thoroughly  well  ripened  last  year,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  hear,  that  with  cool,  damp  treatment  there  are 
many  failures.] 


PLOWEE-STALKS  OF  VINES  FALLING  OFF. 


I  AM  in  poese8si<m  of  a  vinery  the  Vines  of  which  were ,  with  purple.— (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5436.) 


PORTRAITS  OF  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  AND 

FRUITS. 

MiLTONiA  EsQNELLi  (Beguell's  MUtonia).-^2^ai.  ord.,. 
Ojcchidacese.  Linn,,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Kative  of  Minas 
Geraes,  BrasuL    Bloomed  in  August ;  flowers  white,  tinged. 


planted  about  Hartj  years  ago.  They  are  Black  Hamburghs, 
and  have  .borne  exceUent  crops  hitherto.  Nothing  material 
has  been  done  to  the  border  since  the^were  planted,  beyond 
tep-dressings.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  ia  of  a 
de^p,  hard,  sandj  nature.  We  commenced  forcings  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  and  in  time  no  Vines  could  have 
broken  stronger  or  more  freely,  showing  one  and,  in  soine 
instances,  two  bunches,  on  each  shoot.  But  my  expectetions 
have  been  blighted,  for  none  of  the  bunches  have  set,  the 
stalks  turning  yellow  and  idtimately  falling  off.  'Can  this 
be  owing  to  a  cold  bordeiw  or  to  its  exhaustion  ?  If  the 
latter,  why  should  they  break  so  strongly  and  look  so  healthy; 
and  vigorousf  The  border,  to  the  width  of  10  feet  firom 
the  front,  is  covered  with  1^  root  of  leaves  and  thatched  with 
straw.  I  niay  add  that  the  Vines  have  received  due  attention 
inside.^A  Twxuvx-Yxars  Subscbibbb. 

[We  wislk  our  correspond^Mi  had  refenred  to  the  treatment 
as  to  atmospheric  heat  and  moisture  to  which  his  Vines 
have  been  subjected,  as  we  su^ect  that  his  ftilure  ariaes 
more  from  .a  low,  damp  temperature  than  from  anytb^ig 
connected  with  the  border.  Another  oorrespondent  has  coki- 
sulted  us  about  a  failure  of  the  same  sort,  and  informs  na 
that  he  kept  the  temperature  at  fix>m  46*  to  60^  at  night, 
and  syringed  the  Vines  twice  a-day,  which  is  enough  to  ruin 
the  crop  on  any  Vines,  however  comfortably  situated  the 
rooto  mJE^  be.  * 

The  yellow,  appearance  and  the  ultimate  decay  of  the 
bunches  in  the  present  case  is  what  might  be  expected  firom 
like  treatment,  more  particularly  in  a  cold  cloudy  spring, 
ISce  the  early  -part  of  the  present  one. 

That  there  are  other  circumstances  which  predispose 
bunches  to  "  wireing  "  or  running  out  into  productiens  which 
may  be  termed  haST  bunches  and  half  tendrils  is  b^ond 
doubt  J  Vines,  for  instance,  that  are  in  a  damp  or  over-rich 
border,  and  the  wood  of  which  has  not  been  well  ripened  in 
the  previous  iiutumn,  will  make  strong  growths  in  the  fol- 
lowing sprittr,  and  show  long  sprawling  bunches  which, 
unless  treated  to  a  high  temperature  and  diy  atmosphere, 
win  be  moiHi  ^kely  to  run  away  into  daspers. 

A  low  temperature  with  moisture  are  just  the  cironm- 
stuiceb  that  irUi.  aggravate  'tiie  evil,  which  originates  in 


Rbidia  olaucbscbms  (Glaucescent  Beidia).  —  Nat,  ord,, 
EuphorbiacesB.  lAnn.,  Monoeda  Diandria.  Stove  plant,  na- 
tive of  Java.  Flowers  numerous,  gpreenish,  red  at  base,  re- 
maining a  long  tune ;  habit  graceM. — (Ihid.,  i.  5437.) 

ViBUSSiEUXiA  TUGAx  (Fugs^ous  Vieussiouzia). — Natord., 
Iridaces.  Linn.,  Triandria  Honogynia.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  H<^i'  Flowers  in  August.  Colour  pale,  lilac,  with 
orange  spot  at  base  of  each  peteL — (Ibid.,  t.  ^488.) 

SeoTBiiT.AKiA  CosTABicANA  (Coste  Bica  ScutoUaria).-^ 
NaL  ord.,  Labiatee.  Linn.,  Bidynamia  Gymnoepermia. 
Native  of  Oosta  Rica.  Scarlet  flowers,  large  and  numerous* 
{Ibid.,  U  5439.) 

Sbanxhbmxtk  cBBNuuLTuic  VOX,  oBANDiviiOBfUM  (Large- 
floWered  crenulated  £ranthenmm).— Nat.  oftd.,  Acanthacea. 
lAnn.,  Dl^Lndria  Honogynia.  A  variety  co^nmon  in  Ceyl<HL 
and  India.  Flowers  mright  pink.  "  CrevivlaJbim  is  hardlj 
chaiucteristic  of  the  lei^ves." — {Jhid.,  t.  5440.) 

BBNDBOBixnft  LUTBQLinp  (Pale  Yellow  Bendrobium).— 
NaJL  wd.,  Orcmdace».  Xinn:,"  Gynandria  H^nandria.  Na- 
tive of  lioohnein.  Introdiiioed  by  Messr^  Low  &  Co., 
Oi^itton  Nursery.— (Ibid.,  t.  5441.)  _   . 

(^DBZ{A  BOSBA  ALBA.  VOX.  ToK  Thxtxb. — ^Hardy  annual, 
XixtiN>duced  by  Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holbom. — {Floral  Mag., 

^  laaa  . 

V^BBBNAB. — ^Introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.,  Claptoa 
^urseiy.  Conspicua,  rosy  purple.  Mrs,  Nichols,  blush  white, 
eye  crimson-shaded.  Oensril  Bazaine,  crimson  scarlet.— 
(I6id.,  pL  190.) 

Dahlia. — Princess  Alexandra,  raised  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry, 
Cedars,  Castle  Bromwich,  near^  Birmingham.  Pearly  white 
florets,  tipped  with  pale  lavender. — (I&td.,  pi.  191.) 

l^CASTB  SKnrszBi.-^A  variety  of  this  Orchid.  It  ia  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Veiteh,  and  not  yet  offered  for 
sale.— (Jbid.,  pi  192.) 

Lychnis  sbBmo. — "We  are  happy  to  introduce  here  the^ 
followine  remarks  on  tfaia  plant,  with  which  we  have  been 
&voured  by  ite  introducer,  Mr.  Fortune : — '  Lychnis  Senn^r 
(Siebold  and  Zuccar.),  is  one  of  the  most  common  garden 
plants  in  Japan.  It  is  a  fitvoarite  with  farmers  and  oottegers, 
and  is  very  showy  and  handsome  when  in  Uoom.  There 
are  three  vexy   d^tinot  varieties;   one  has  red  flowery 
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UaA  ha/9B  given  bnt  %  feint  idea  of  the  bean^  of  this  plaot; 
thej  han^lMen  waiiting.in  that  dsyith  andiaohoBM  of  oolofor 
whioh  thej  hare  athd&m  Tho  striped  vsciety  is  wall 
shown  m  tiie  figm^as. it  appeared  whovit  flowered.foi  the 
&mt  tima  m  thm  ooantai^;  l^t  ia .  Japao.  Uie  ground  colour 
is  ade^ved*  whila  the  steipea.axe  of  atpuia  white  c(^iir. 
Whan  tharpkitts.  aoa.  mora  satmaUy  and  slowdiy  giaown  the 
old  oolomrs  will  probahly  return— that  is,  the  red  will  be- 
oome  deepar,  and  the  stripes  of  a^pnoer  white  and  more 
^eaclj  defined.  It  hloonts  in  the  end  of  May.  and  in  June. 
Sanno  iS'  the  namedt  ia  known  by  amongpst  the  Japanese : 
andheneaSieboldand  Zaecarinl  haire  adopted  this  for  the 
apadfio  aama  in  their  Flora  Joponica*  Eserap&r  and  Thun- 
besg  both  desaribe  the  plant,  but,  erroneously,  refer  it  to 
L.  coronaia,  whioht  is  quite  a  differant  thing.'  "--(Florw*  and 
FomUoffitt^  iiL,  7dw) 


KEW  BOOKS. 

Gsiiss-sowiNo  Season. 

Loafing  Down  Land  to  PennaMnt  Pasfure.     By  Mastin 
H.  SoTTOK,  F.E.H.S.,  Beading. 
LUtle  Book  on  Grasses,    J.  C.  Whs£I«sb,  Gloucester. 

'pBoem  two  pamphlets,  though  having  for  tfaear  object 
primarily  to  inform  their  readers  that  Qimss  seeds  are  sup* 
TpiM.  by  the  aatkozs,  yet  deserve  a  notice  for  the  rezy  xueiaX 
information  t^ey  contain. 

Mr.  Sutton's  pamphlet  is  a  r^yrint  of  a  communication 
made  by  the  author  to  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  was 
published  in  tfaeiv  Journal^  and  is  a  v^^  able  dissertation 
on  the  formation  <^  permanent  pasturage,  commencing  with 
the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  giving  all  needful  directions  for 
tbe  after-management  of  ^se  pasture. 

Mr.  Whtf^er's  "Little  Book"  also  gives  good  informa- 
iiofn  relative  to  permanent  pasturage,  points  out  which  are 
bad  Grasses,  gives  drawings  as  w^l  d»  desoriptioBai  of  those 
wMoh  are  good;  and  renmrks  briefly  on  lawn  OhrasseSi 

Bo<^  the  aAiove  publioatioga  are-  seasonable,  and  will  be 
usefbi  to  those  about  to  sow  Grasses  either  on  their  farm  or 
^srdeni 

FUMIGAZnON. 
No  less  anauthority  than  Mr.  Bantes,  of  Camberwell,  has 
stated  that  after  giving  ihe  various  substitutes' whioh  have 
bMsn  proposed  for  fumigation,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
the  ravages  o€  thrips  on  Azaleas,  a  fair  trial,  he  is  satisfied 
that  nothing  is  so  effective  for  the  purpose  aa  the  old- 
fflsfaioTOd  plan  of  using  tobacco;  but  the  difficulty  is,  espe- 
cially with  amateurs,  how  best  to  do  it.  It  requires  some 
oonsiderable  powers  of  endurance  to  remain  in  a  house  while 
the' process  is  going  on,  and  the  old  fumigating  bellows  had 
some  disadvantages  which  made  rt;  less  effective  than  it 
rimuld  have  been,  mainly  arising  frmn  the  material  of  which 
the  cylindear  oontaining  the  tobaeoo  was  made,  and  which 
fl?equentiygavewiiy  under  the  influence  of  the  heat.  Messrs. 
Baerr  &  Sugden,  of  King  Stveety  Oovrat  Garden,  have  recently 
liimight  out  an  improved'  one^  which  we  foel  sure  will 
•obviate  all  thes» difficulties  uid  make- "  every  man  his  own 
fumigator."  The  cylinder  is  one  piece  of  solid  brass  casting, 
so  that  it  oannot  be  acted  upon  by  iMat ;  and,  as  it  is  sold 
at  a  reascmable  rate  (lOr.  and  12f .),  it  is  really  a  great  boon. 
1¥©  hove  ouvselves  tried  it  and  can  testify  to  its  efficiency.. 


TrOEK  FOB  THE  WEEK. 

JCITOHSN  OABDiar. 

Tfiji  dtying  easterly  winds  and  the  present  clear  warm 
^wa^er  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  supply  water  to 
reeenUy4wMMiplB  uted  vegetables^  and  fUso  toaeedling  crops 
whi^  ava  jt»t  making  theiar  appearance;  it  is,  however, 
aoBHtimee  better  to  allow  the  seeds  toremain  in  a  dormant 
fltitai  nntil  wa*  have-  rain,  as  continued  waterings  bind  the 
snilaiMi  of  the  soil  into  a^hard  ox«st«  impenetrable  to  air  and 
^Brtnmelyipr^ndioial  ta  the  ggrmination  of  soedsw  This  may 
teis^omadegne  pMvenMl  fay.shadkig  fumi  the  sun  or  by 


cc^fsringthe  soil^  so  as  to  prevent  en^wfratibn  as  much  ai 
possible:  frequent  waterings  are  not  then  necessaiyx  aitd^ 
the  son  is  kept  in  an  open  porous  stat^  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  When  the  nights  are  warm  seeds  and 
herbaceous  plants  of  all  kmds  shouldbe  watered  in  the  even- 
ing, so  that  the  soil  may  gradually  imbibe  the  water;  but  if  ^ 
cold  nights  prevail,  the  early  piurt  of  the  morning  is  the 
best  lime  for  its  application.  Aspcavgus,  it  is  an  erroneous 
practice  to  cut  the  weak  as  w«ll  as  tl^  strong  shoots  until 
cutting  is  altogether  discontimied,  it  is  weakening  the  roots 
imnecessarily,  and,  therefor^  should  not  be  done.  BroeeoU, 
as  the  present  warm  weather  brings  it  forward  so  fast  some 
of  it  should  be  pulled  up  before  it  is  fully  grown,  and  laid  in 
a  cool  place  so  as  to  prolong  the  season.  Cahboigt,  where  the 
soil  is  very  hard  between  the  autumn-planted  it  will  greatly 
benefit  the  plants  to  fork  between  them,  and  afber  rain  they 
should  be  again  earthed-up.  CauliflowerSj  dig  the  soil  sur- 
rounding them  with  a  fork,  and  afterwards  give  them  a  good 
soaking  with  water,  which  must  be  repeated  twice  a- week 
during  dry  weather.  Ihoarf  Kidney  Beans,  make  a  good  sow- 
ing for  succession ;  a  few  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  at  the 
same  time  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Lettuce  give  a  fow  of  the 
earliest  plants  a  good  supply  of  water  to  bring  them  for- 
ward; some  of  tbe  Cos  may  be  tied  up  to  form  heads. 
Radishes,  sow  both  Long  and  Turnip-rooted  kinds;  water 
beds  from  which  they  ore  drawn  for  use. 

FliOWSn  OABDBNi 

Continue  to  regulate  any  of  the  more  advanced  herbaceous 
plants,  tying  them  up  if  they  require  it.  Clematises  or  such 
climbers  to  be  frequently  looked  over,  and  nailed  or  tied  as 
they  advance  in  growtn.  Hardy  annuals  coming  up.  too 
thickly  to  be  thinned  out,  and  transplanted  if  required. 
Sow  annuals  amongst  rockwork,  and  plant-out  any  rock 
plants  that  have  been  kept  in  pots  during  winter.  Plaoit-out 
Ferraria  roots,  that  have  not  been  potted,  into  borders, 
and  plant,  also,  in  beds  Gladiolus  cardinalis,  Ixias,  Tri- 
tonias,  &o.,  sticking  laurel  branches  amongst  them  as  a  pro- 
tection for  a  few  days ;  if  frost  should  occur  a  few  mats  to  be 
thrown  over  them.  The  present  is  un&vourable  weather 
for  planting  evergreens,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  dry  winds. 
As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  where  much  planting  was 
intended  part  of  it  may  yet  remain  onhand,  we  may  observe 
that  some  kinds  of  evergreens  may  yet  be  safoly  removed, 
taking  the  precautions  to  water  them  at  first  planting  and 
occasionally  afterwards,  to  well  mulch  the  surfiace,  and  to 
damp  the  foliage  over  in  the  evenings  of  dry  days.  These 
attentions,  which  are  indispensable  should  dry  weather  con^ 
tinue,  will  enable  late-planted  evergreens  to  start,  in  most 
cases,  freely. 

FETTIT  OARDEN. 

The  operation  of  disbudding  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  ol^er 
wall  trees  should  be  proceeded  with  more  or  less,  according^ 
to  the  development  of  vegetation,  and  this  will  now  be 
rapid;  constant  attention  will  be  necessary  in  order  that 
the  removal  of  shoots  may  be  g^^ual.  Sti^wberryplanta* 
tions  will  require  abundance  <^  water  if  dry  weather  oon- 
tinne,  and  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  plants  as  t&y  are  turned  out  from  the  forcing<> 
honse. 

GBBBIVHOUSX  AND  COHrBSKVATOKT. 

Gesnera  oblongata  and  Euphorbia  jacquinisBflora,  both 
being.  profVise  bloomers  andremaining  long  in  beauty,  should 
be  grown  wherever  winter  flowers  are  valued ;  they  should 
be  affbrded  every  neoessary  accommodation  and  attention: 
at  the  present  season,  in  order  to  secure  good  specimens  for 
next  winter.  The  conservatory  plants  are  now  making  actire 
growth^  and  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Those 
growing  in  prepared  borders  to  be  frequently  examined  to 
see  that  the  roots  are  kept  sufficiently  moist.  Hybrid 
Indian  Bhododendrons  and  Chinese  Azaleas  will  now  be  in 
great  beauty,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
3ie  blooms  frtmi  damp  and  drip,  whidi  materially  iujure 
them.  Primula  sinensis,  especially  the  double  varieties,  is 
deserving  of  every  attention,  and  should  not  be  neglected  oH 
the  present  tome.  Unless  there  is  a  good  stock  of  youn^^ 
plants  of  the  double  varieties  on  hand,  the  flowers  should  be 
prioked'Off  the  old  plants  as  soon. as  they  show  any  symp* 
toms  of  weakness,  shaking  the  exhausted  soil  from  i&jB 
roots^  and  repotting  in  li^t  fibry  peat,  well  intermixed 
urith.  saod»  keeping  the  plfmts  well  down  in  the  pots,  and 


M^»,mi.^ 


SatSKSAlj  CO?  ■H(Jt.TliiVLTVKA  ARD  (K^MACR)  tlABDSimt. 


SIS 


iiUoii^  tham  In  a.  waiin  eluuly  dtnatioa.    If  these  itbamy^ 
irtDteF^flowetinff  plantt  are  not  a  at  thea- 

mttrea  by  flowering,  70DSf[  loota  trl  ted  from 

«TO7  branch ;  and  when  this  is  tt  te  ihoald 

be  broken   up  and  repotted  sepe  '  them  a 

ikther  warm  and  thoronghlj'  moi  ntil  they 

begome  well  eehibliBhed,  when,  wit^  v.>— -j  .~.<',  tbe^  will 
gEVw  fi«e^,  uid  fintn  fine  speamena  belbN  winter. 

Attend  to  the  training  of  twinan  aa  thsy  adracce 
growth,  and  do  not  allow  these  to  get  entangled  before 
ginncr  dem  attention.  Also  attend  to  the  stopping  and 
tnimng  of  othei  plants,  and  aSbrd  free-growing  eubjectt 
plenty  of  pet  room.  Verj  little  fire  heat  will  now  be  sufB 
oiont  if  Hob  praotioe  of  shatting-np  eail^  in  the  afternoon  is 
adopted.    Proceed  with  repotting  Orchids  as  they  mnj  -" 

Piuh  forward  late-propagated  stock,  and  endeavour  to 
keep  tlte  whole  growing  on  slowl;.  Do  not  allow  the 
beting  atock  to  stand  in  small  pots  ezpos^d  to  bright 
aitnahine  and  drying  winds.  The  plants  ghoTdd  be  exposed 
to  die  weftther  as  treety  as  oircamstances  wQl  admit ;  but 
this  alionld  be  done  by  dagreas,  and  never  to  the  extent  of 
browning  the  foliage  and  drying-up  the  tiasnes,  and  th 
afaoald  never  be  allowed  to  anffier  for  want  of  water. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEZ. 


Took  a  pieM  of  BnuaelB  Smottts  to  the  chairing-heap, 
■Dd  planted  with  Potatoes.  The  Scotch  Curly  Cabbaging 
K*)e  is  now  throwing  out  numberless  beantifiil  compact 
ahoota,  far  more  compaet  than  Cottagers'  Sale,  Garnishing 
Itole,  Ac  It  fleams  to  come  tme  enough  fl^>m  seed.  Our 
two  01  three  flzat  crops,  atler  the  first  seedlings,  were  kept 
ap  by  alipping  off  the  side  shoote  and  planting  theiu  firmly, 
«8  stated  in  a  late  Number.  The  Cabbaging  Kale  should 
take  the  place  of  all  Scotch  CuiIies,  toll  or  dwarf,  the  side 
■hoota  a^  so  much  more  compact.  We  think  we  mentioned 
the  ether  week,  that  the  Variegated  Eole  had  a  bad  natne 
tar  taming  black,  blue.  Sic,  when  cooked,  and  was  of  no 
nae  but  for  ganusbing;  but  there  ia  nothing  like  trying 
Uings,  and  a  dish  of  Uie  White  Variegated  was  everything 
ttiat  ooold  be  wished — crisp,  juicy,  and  tender,  with  the 
white  and  green  as  conspicuously  blended  oiler  boiling  sg 
before  it.  For  garnishing,  the  pretty  little  leaves,  either  of 
tke  White  or  the  Oed  varieties,  set  off  Apples  and  Pean  in 
ar;  and  the  little  leaves  of  the  White  lend  a  charm  to 
"  ■"         I  odour  they  seem  more 


a  with  them,  for  if  we  want  a  vigorous  root-action 
moat  also  aeoute  a  vigorous  top  growth.  When  we  have 
baoid  of,  or  witneasad  dispntes  about  Vine  leaves,  we  often 
tliiiik  of  the  attitude  token  by  one  of  the  grandees  of  gar- 
dening in  the  last  gweration — men  who,  wiUi  the  extreme 
et  enthnsiasm  for  their  art.  asserted  for  themselves,  and 
obtained  nnhesitatingly  from  others,  even  from  emplc^ers 
and  neighbouring  gent^,  the  respect  and  the  attention  due 
to  a  gentleman.  A.  nobleman  passing  through  bis  vineries 
■ad  expressing  his  approbation,  add^,  "  Bat  how  is  it,  Hr. 
B-i  that  the  hoosekeeper  has,  ever  and  anon,  iihose  grievous 
oomplointa  about  Vine  leaves  that  have  been  ringing  in  the 
ensof  my  lady  forthis  month  past,  iailnre  after  fidlure  being 
tnwed  to  the  want  of  Vine  leaves,  and  to  your  pettinarfty  in 
not  Bending  her  a  quarter  of  the  quantity  which  she  re- 
qniieaP"  "My  lord."  replied  Mr.  B.,  "if  it  is  required  to 
bkve  so  many  Tine  leaves,  and  it  meets  your  approbation,  I 
would  plant  a  pieoe  of  gionnd  out  of  doors  with  Vines,  and 
ealtivate  them  for  leaves  alone  with  as  mnoh  pleasure  ss  I 
wooM  cnMvate  a.  quarter  of  Canlifiower,  or  a  quarter  of 
GfaMMb«niea ;  bnt  these  Vines  under  glass  are  aO  that  Z 
tan,  and  with  these  I  should  be  more  disappointed  than  : 
yonr  lordthip  if  there  were  a  btlore  of  the  orop.  I  have  re-  ' 
naatedly  tak«n  every  leaf  from  them  tbst  I  thonght  cotdd  i 
be ipazed inmder  tiiat  there  should  be  no  semblance  of  a 
emplaiiit.  Of  ooane,  if  It  were  your  wish,  I  could  eaiily 
mt  eff  a  quarter  or  a  half  of  the  leaves  yon  now  see ;  but  I 


fai  doing  to,  T  mtiBt'ftU»«tiitowy'«»M4ati(»ttmttU«<SI 
have  small  hopes  of  sending  good-eotomed.  Eigh^flatwiwd 
Gmpes  to  your  table  thiR  sAiKin;  aOd  ten  hOpM  of  haviAff 
mniSi  eioqrt  leovee  ftn-  a  iwop  next  aaalKMi."  TWa  trtOM 
the  quettion,  and  other  Oreena  and  onrled  'UaUnr  leaves 
had  to  do  service  for'Vtee' leaves.  In  tiiflae  advaboedds^  of 
progmas  m/A  IniprCTwaient,  "when  good  seivaAta  -and  gooS 
mBHtars  part  owing  often  to  the  wont  of  a  word  of  e«plw 
tjon,  we  frequent^  regret  that  tiere  is  not  more  of  'tiie 
wiUh^nees  to  obhge.  accompanied  with  an  nnvamiahed 
statement  of  ft«ta  en  l^e  -part  of  the  servimt.  and  %  eon- 
deaoending  oonrtMy  on  flie  port  «f  tfee  employer,  that  wonH 
ever  prompt  to  thepKlienUy  listening  to  detoihi  and  ex- 
planations before  finely  deoidiBg.  which,  perhaps;  Bnna-tban 
in  the  present  uaAed  the  tfaies  of  tlie  post.  The  resolre 
"to  make-no  explanations,  the  determination  to  liaten  to  none 
when  made,  ai«  some  of  the  <M«f  oanees  of  short  sartitadw, 
wbUet,  on  the  other  bond,  these  short  servitudes  and  tiMir 
acoompanying  annoyances  and  evils,  turn  gentlemen  who 
would  be  enthnsiaBtic  patrons  into  mere  passive  supporters. 
Both  sides  are,  no  doubt,  to  blame;  bnt  the  moral  we  would 
deduce  is,  that  if  employers  wish  to  retain  a  Mthful,  in- 
telligent servant,  they  must  not  be  above  looking  on  botlt 
the  sides  of  a  Vine  leaf  or  any  other  question,  and  the  xery 
knowledge  that  th^  will  do  so  will  secure  them  frum  He 
infliction  of  having  it  often  to  do. 

Sowed  the  main  eiops  of  Bioect^,  BrasselB  Spioots,  £ale, 
i^.  Bowed  «QCcea*ion  of  Tumipe  ondBAdishes.  proteotnig 
the  aeoondary  crops  frvm birds,  md  thinning  the  first  Tmm^ie 
under  protection.  Watered  Cabbages  from  drainings  of 
the  dungliill  and  honse-aewsge.  The  laet  does  well  out  of 
doors,  bnt  we  ^alike  using  it  mn«h  nnder  glass.  Final^ 
eartbed-up  tbe  Cabbages  afterwarda,  as  the  winds  aie  too 
powerftil  for  t*em  vrithoot  support  Watered  Brooooli  like, 
wise.  Bbaked  Peas,  regulated  Cucumbers,  and  gave  them 
less  protection  at  night  after  these  warm  days,  as  tbe  th«(- 
mometer  wae  above  70"  in  tbe  morning,  and  tbot  tands  to 
weaken  the  plants— from  66°  to  70°  is  quite  enough  at  lUj^t 
when  the  pUats  are  well  established.  Thinned  Dwarf  Kid- 
ney BeMn  -tiiot  were  too  "thiek  in  pots,  staking  and  to^ 
dresring  tliem  at  ^e  aame  time.  Planted  out  Lettno^ 
somenttheA>ot  ofavroll.  and  others  en-thenwtb  side  of  a 
bonk  to  come  in  later.  In  sowing  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and 
Scarlet  Runners  out  of  doors,  if  there  is  nothing  better  at 
hand  a  few  coal  ashes  wili  tend  to  keep  slugs,  snails,  siLd 
wireworm  from  the  seeds  as  they  are  vegetating. 

The  fine  weather  baa  brought  on  Asparagus  out  of  doon. 
Threw  some  stubble  and  a  little  eartji  over  a  pieoe  of  8«a- 
Juia  to  blanch  it.  A  little  salt  will  do  good  to  that  14ft 
expeeed  and  growing.  The  latter  may  nead  aUttle  chiniiing 
of  tte  shoote  in  a  few  v«As.  and  we  will  take  it  up  "to 
foree  aoxt  season.  Took  out  the  greater  part  of  what  waa 
fbroed  in  tiie  Musluoom-bonse,  cutting  it  into  let^tha  of 
abaiit-4  -imhes  or  so,  and  plantiiig  the  crowna  by  themGelvea, 
and  the  pieoee  of  tbe  roots  without  aowne  by  thamselvaa. 
Unlite  foraed  Aapuagus  nMti.  these  will  make  eapitat 
seooDd  year.    We  flnd,  however,  that  whsil 


,  thei«fbTe.  mode  of  anidi  foroed  roots  cut  np  ii      . 

it  ir  a  good  {^an  to  cut  up  and  plaoe  the  roots  in  diy  aasd 
or  diy  si^  until  the  woimds  bigis  to  calhie  all  over.  If 
a  few  are  lowing  sigaa  of  decay  they  need  not  be  planted. 
Bhubarb  roots,  fbnjed,  may  also  bo  divided  and  plBnt«d  OQt 
into  deep  rioh  aoil,  and  in  the  second  season  they  wiU 
be  in  fine  trim  for  forcing  again.  If  seedlings  axe  used  for 
that  purpose  the  seeds  should  now  be  sown  in  shallow 
drills  and  covered  with  light  soil.  A  few  of  these  may 
bo  forced  the  first  winter,  and  all  of  them  at  aU  wdl 
treated  will  be  very  fine  plants  for  the  second  winter.  As- 
pmogns  seeds  should  also  be  sorrn  if  not  done,  and  Aspa- 
ragus is  beat  planted  when  tbe  young  shoots  are  abnit 
3  -inches  long.  The  yvuxg  seedhngs  of  last  or  previooa 
yeara  (but  yotmg  onea  are  not  the  worst),  should  be  caare- 
frdly  taken  up  and  plsnted,  and  the  fibres  never  allowed  to 
get  dry.  In  stiff  land  the  pltuts  will  do  beat  in  lidgea, 
with  a  goed  dressing  on  Vbe  anrfiice  of  manure,  idiaivstt 
reftne,  and  burned  clay,  kc,  vrell  mnlched  in  summBc 
Beds  In  bearing  may  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  bnt  it  will  tifi 
moetwhMi  the  gatiming-eewes  and  the  plants  are  oUowed 


m> 


JQH^^  OF  BOBJnCULTUEE  AKD  C03;i!A«E  QAX^mfm. 
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4K>^9ro«f  fraal^.  ..  TlM^^flaet  the/BtBiuft  m  'Bammer  4he  better 
the  heads  next  sdMon.'  '     •  > 

Hoe4  and  rongh-xakecT  Siraw);>eri7  grotmcU^  taking  off  some 
of  the  ronghettrliiier  that  had  lain'  l^iween  tk^  rows  all  the 
winter*  saA  will  follow  with  a  dressing  of  Mme,  and  in  a 
freek  afterwards  wit^  a  Ittl^e  B09t,  tisi^  the  lime  before  an 
expected  showeur,  that  it  may  I^  washed  into  the  ground* 
jamai  kill  snajls)  slog^  4c^H)r  eanee.  them  to  emigrate.  Potted 
A  lot  more  Strawbeity  plants  for  mieoession.  Ddsbadded  and 
tlunned  shoots  and  yotuig  finiit  in  orchard-houses.  Cherries 
and  Fkims  in  the  later  part  have  been  lately  a  beautiful 
pictUM.  -^nie  sun  and  the  wind  hate  both  been  so  poweiftil 
jin  drying  and  parching  of  late,  that  in  addition  to  sprinkling 
the  floor  with  water  we  will  just  spot  the  glass  with  whittl- 
ing to-morrow— done  by  throwing  water  finely  with  the 
8)rringe  orer  the  glass  tinat  has  just  been  whitened.  This 
will  Iveak  the  iEorce  of  the  bright  sun  ^id  render  less  watering 
necessary,  and  the  slightest  shower  will  wash  it  all  off,  as 
in  genei^  weather  there  is  no  danger  of  too  much  sun  heat. 
The  sun  and  the  sweeps  of  wind  ^gether  have  lately  been 
%nite  enough  for  trees  in  bloom.  Peaches  set  freely,  and 
with  a  good  portion  of  leaves  are  lar  lest  affected. 

Planted  out  Melons  in  hot-water  pits,  and  also  on  dung- 
beds.    The  latter  were  made  up  oi  everything  comatable 
that  would  produce  heat  by  fennentation.    In  the  "  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  "  for  April  there  is  an  amusing  sketch  of  an 
old  gardener,  who*  in  defiance  of  orders,  would  persist  in 
taking  what  "doong"  he  wanted  firom  the  fitrmyard  without 
ever  asking  leave  from  Mr.  Joliffe  the  bailiff.    Plenty  would 
be  glad  to  ask  for  it  with  all  the  et-ceteras  of  courteous 
obligations  and  "  thank  you"  into  the  baiffain,  and  then  run 
a  small  chance  of  succeeding,  the  bfldliff  being  quite  as  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  manure,  long  or  short,  as  the  gardener 
oap.  be.    When  people  are  content  with  vegetables  gprown 
without  any  dung  there  is  no  great  cause  for  trouble,  but 
it  is  more  than,  mere  annoyance  when  certain  results  are 
desired  and  the  means  for  producing  these  results  are  not 
forthcoming.    One  thing  is  a  satisfiiction— that  after  this 
jperiod  a  little  'bottom  heat  will  do  better  for  Melons  than  a 
v&cy  strong  one,  and  much  may  be  done  by  causing  the 
gun,  if  it  shines  pretty  regularly,  to  do  the  most  of  the  woA. 
In  these  frames,  a  little  more  than  one-third  in  width  is 
auj^lied  with  earth  £or  the  Melons  to  grow  in,  chiefly  rather 
atiff  loam.    A  slab  goes  at  back  and  front,  and  on  each  side 
lots  of  plants  are  placed  to  bring  them  on,  and  to  be  re- 
moved as  the  Melons  grow.    Thoi^h  the  vines  of  the  Melons 
win  flu  the  frame,  the  roots  win  chiefly  be  confined  to  the 
^ace  between  the  slabs,  and  thus  we  get  rid  of  extra  vigour, 
and  little  pruning  is  needed  if  our  disbudding  plan  can  be 
earned  out.    This  plan  does  away  with  all  successive  earth* 
ing-up  of  Melon  plants,  by  which  the  vines  and  leaves  were 
^often  much  iiyared.    The  sofl  being  at  first  placed  at  some 
16  or  18  inches  from  the  glass,  there  is  no  i^r-occasion  for 
.  moving  or  lifting  the  frciies  to  give  the  plants  room,  and 
unless  in  extreme  cases  there  is  little  need  for  blading. 
The  plants  in  these  firames  will  have  earth  some  18  to  24 
inches  deep,  and  from  24  to  28  inches  in  width— quite  sufll- 
oient  to  grow  a  heavy  crop  of  Melons  in  a  frame  $  or  6  feet 
wide.  Muoh  less  labour  is  needed  in  ewry  way  by  lessening 
the  root  space,  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  shoots 
l)ecoming  gangrened  and  gouty  at  the  collars  of  the  plants. 

Watered  Pigs;  if  they  become  dry  they  should  be  tho- 
roughly moistened  graduaUy.  Tied-up  the  Vines  in  the 
late  house,  which  kept  us  going  to  the  middle  of  Maroh. 
We  wish  they  could  have  been  kept  back  a  little  later,  as 
late  as  even  those  we  saw  last  week  at  Mr.  Lane's.  We 
presume  Mr.  Lane  finished  cutting  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  but  we  ^pt  on  to  the  micWle  of  March;  and  the 
fires  neoessary  to  keep  the  houae  dry  must  have  helped  to 
cause  the  y  ines  to  start  8o<mer.  In  another  season  we  will 
;  tiy  more  fully  the  plan  of  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  and 
atiok  the  bunches  with  a  piece  of  wood  attached  into  beet- 
root,  &4L  Those  we  stuck  into  tunipa  kept  aa  well  as 
those  hanging  on  the  Vine,  and  yfre  ooulclhavo  faadthe  house 
a  few  we^s  sooner  at  liberty,  for  other  things.  We  are 
gettm^bedding  plants  cleared  oi^  of  it  aa  quickly  aa  we 
can.  Went  6v^  other  vineries,  r^pilating  shoots,  pulling  a 
tor  hand  slightly,  pver  bunches,  lit  bloom,  and  thinning 
Oxapes  £arth«tuiidraaoed..  Took^Stmwbeii^  pknta  out  of 


the  early  l^ouses,  and  set  t^env  iiv  iMiery  place  wkea^  Ught 
and  air  could  reach  them.  The  sun  is  everything  la  their 
fSiVour,  but  the  bright  light  and  the  aharp  win4  have  ren- 
dered the  waterpail  no  ainecurew .  After  aack  daye  the  fruit 
should  be  gathered  for  taMe  betfbtre  w:ateriag. 

Pretty  well  finished  pruning  lAurels,  dumbs,  &^  Tamed 
over  beds  not  cropped.  Must  have  all  edgings  of  beds  and 
walks  cut  as  soon  as  moisture  oomes,  so  as  to  stand  well  for 
the  season  and  make  easy  w<^  for  the  shears.  Boiled  pre- 
paratory to  mowing.  Damped  paths  and  stages  of  plant- 
houses.  Shaded  a&o  frx>m  bnght  sun.  Have  done  a  small 
stove  with  whitening,  milk,  and  a  little  flour;  it  atands 
very  firm.  A  skiff  with  whitening  water  is  as  good  as  any 
where  only  temporary  shading  is  wanted,  as  a  dry  broom  or 
a  little  water  wiU  remove  it.  When  put  on  with  size,  with 
milk,  or  a  little  fiour,  or  with  driers,  such  as  painters  use,  it 
will  stand  for  the  season,  and  may  look  Uke  ground  glass, 
and  very  neat.  In  places  where  only  a  slight  shsde  is 
wanted  it  may  be  put  on  very  thinly.  Cloth  shades  are  no 
doubt  better,  but  they  are  very  expensive,  and  if  generally 
used  and  neglected  for  a  few  hours  the  effects  would  be 
serious.  A  l£in  shade  from  whitening  would  prevent  danger, 
and  yet  not  keep  out  muoh  light.  For  fine-foliaged  stove 
plants  such  a  composition  as  any  one  of  the  above  may  be 
put  on  pretty  thicUy,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
end  of  September. 

Proceeded  with  potting  Fuchaias,  Geraniums,  and  hard- 
wooded  plants.  All,  especially  the  latter,  require  to  be  kept 
in  a  closer,  moister,  shady  place  until  growth  is  freely  pro- 
ceediog,  and  until  that  take  place  the  plants  must  be  fed 
rather  by  mcnsture  upon  and  round  the  foliage,  instead  of 
deluging  the  roots.  In  potting  small  plants  of  Balsams, 
&c.,  watering  the  soil  well  is  of  less  consequence ;  but  in  the 
case  of  all  hard  wooded  plants  espeoiaLly,  and  other  plants 
generally,  the  safe  rule  is  never  to  soak  the  new  soil  mnoh 
until  it  is  occupied  by  fresh  roots.  Of  course,  such  soil 
should  not  be  d^,  and  neither  should  it  be  marshy  wet; 
only  drain  a  pot  well,  and  if  you  give  even  a  good  shift,  the 
soil  will  never  become  stagnant  and  marshy  at  the  sides  if 
the  roots  have  taken  fair  hold  of  it.  The  roots,  in  fhot,  will 
make  a  sweet  soil  for  themselves  if  they  have  a  fair  chance. 
Place  a  plant  firom  a  suc-inch  pot  into  a  twelve-inch  one,  water 
heavily  and  regularly  all  over,  and  the  soil  at  the  sides  will 
run  a  chance  of  becoming  a  stagnant  poisonous  marsh  to 
the  roots  as  they  reach  it.  See  that  such  a  plant  is  well 
watered  before  potting ;  disentangle  the  roots  when  potting,- 
and  water  carefiilly  only  as  fstr  as  the  roots  extend,  and  ere 
long  the  whole  will  be  occupied  healthily.  Even  in  common 
things  the  waterer  may  easily  be  deceived.  Some  large 
Fuchsias  were  potted  some  tune  ago ;  the  old  balls  were 
dipped  in  tubs  before  potting,  to  secure  thorough  drenching. 
For  several  sunny  days  lately  the  plants  fiagged,  and  yet 
the  soil  seemed  moist  enougl^  and  when  the  pots  .were  muf 
with  the  knuckles,  they  cmutted  heavy  dead  sounds,  ana 
still  we  considered  that  dryness  was  the  caose.  There  were 
several  holes  bored  near  &e  centre  of  the  pot,  and  then  a 
good  watering  given,  and  there  has  been  no  more  fiagging, 
even  in  the  brightest  sun.  The  water  had  passed  too  free^ 
to  the  sides  of  the  pot  amongst  the  new  soiL  When  aqy- 
thine  of  this  kind  is  appehended,  the  above  system  ahoiud 
be  ftulowed,  or  the  pot  be  set  for  half  an  hour  overhead  in  a 
tub  of  water.  The  tub  would  a^ve  many  a  valuable  plant 
that  otherwise  would  be  lost. 

PITS. 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  taken  in  moving  mid  shel- 
tering bedding  plants,  as  after  filling  all  our  turf  or  earth 
pits,  we  are  now  filling  our  wide  C^ery-beds.  To  Calceo- 
larias, &c.,  we  would  have  g^en  aU  this  fine  sun,  but  for  its 
drying  them,,  so  we  have  mostly  allowed  the  calico,  &p., 
to  remain  ovot  them.  We  were  obliged  to  water  them  wibh 
a  rose  to-day,  and  then  protect  a  liUle  again,  just  to  sate 
watering,  especiaUy  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  We  are  just 
pr^Moing  to  take  off  the  last  lot  of  Verbena  cuttings,  and 
are  notquite  decided  whether  to  place  them  in  tiles^  pots, 
&c.,  or  prick  them  out  into  a  bed  under  glass  at  onee.  Tha 
laat  will  cause  least  trouble.  They  may  npw  be  so  planted 
about  li  inch  Mart,  and  will  lift  with  nice  balls,  if  there  is 
sandy  leaf  mould  to  plant  them  in,  and  a  nieeheat  beneaUi 
them.— B.  P. 


jomor^  OF  mtsncuurrrBm  ASD  (xnfTMwauscastR. 


pmliis  ISO  fnM7  ud  tattilDi  tM  MUlUr-  Wa  ban  kiowo  i  Ine  aiiiil- 
utlr  dlMBKt  to  jtnn  nnmttd  bj  being  Ukia  up  and  lu  nwU  ^d 
lop  JadLclomTy  ud  ralber  uvvrtlT  pi^tird,  Hpvclil]^  tbfl  top,  ud  Ui« 
-m«.  Mine  ■niM'tMW.Vu  form  Urn*  partlTiaiaMd  la  sat  bow,  thg  tMI< 
%*lBai<BlailBdi7HUiMa  Ml,  and  It  oma  nuiil,  bnc  Uw  lateuaoat 

TOUT  traa  ats  deeajwl  puL  lauonUoii. 

Kuii  <w  OacmiD  [/.  B.,  Sunn  fry]  .—Tmir  Onb<d  ii  Drafroblmn  lu- 
ttvphfllBiii.  Itndl.,  mi  i^ctniainB.  tin  hiriaM-Homrad  apcolaa  »t  tka 
mwt,  tU  aatMldr  nat  On  lanot-kand,  u  Ita  afcaita  wm*  wovU 
Iin^.  Seal*  jaanwo  Bli.Vipiim  Hsokn,  CUDUogUwnami  mujD- 
ftiTUDni  ■  mivrint.  Ifortd  H  la  bii  "Ekiuleil  HagulBa"  ondar  UB 

o«ilWlla»i  W— irtlni  U  Ua  nilaa«t  idailQ  niacBliad  br  baMalaU 
Wmaiilulliiii  !•  IM  WNCt  ni^Ki  Ysu  plant  wltfa  ihcea  ihooU  3  fan 
loba  and  IM  aovara  U  unmdlj  a  Ttrr  Bnt  dse,  aad  mnat  ba  aicMtln^T 


i  OB  HOSflSODIVtBK  UTV  '1IBn&<]ll  GUUmcB. 


ef  wM«r.  Thli  ivpllid  to  frnlt  trtu  itut  ne«d  Tleanr 
-loiH  sf  IdUbM.gRdcD  T«BM*blH,  nise  wwkl  j  in  (am 
' Ukid -wolidBifiiU;.  Tb(  Uqsld  of  Ibe  HiiH»nn«t!i  ii 
mtcsbis  Hoaei  noil  otber  thtnks  oDUlde ;  In  fiet,  at  ihii 
■teljmpplTlt  u&ll  irnilait  crspttn  DHMIekfTi.  fiull,  or  flonr  nrdti 

■oBuIiig  pknta  In  Uta  gm 
TOlnme  p(  wnler.  uid  lie  aad 
nlilDg  or  «Uatli>g  irftb  vhi 
Tnchiou,  ind  all  ptmticnvi 
.■[ma^^ioirlill  j^ti  UgTcrj  bIWiuis  vueilng. 

FLonB-OAuiu  Pun  (Ailtfii-iiir,  liilfal.— 
fcr  plMltuR  H  g»nif  n  we  h»y8  noyer  teia.    Ail  thw  wb  aio  tto  u  M 
.mr  pluUiig  tint  (■  propoud  to  be  nnlsil  sot. 

«1n>n7<dn«dl<ddn,aTl).uiMnnilf  tliaiUlk'l)fiiokl)f;  1,  PMr 
1*11;  S,  Kiphotioliii  pertumB:  4,  Cbslluitliei hlrlL  (ff.  S.  1^) 
■flnltani,  Linn..  f.Jhe  Dime  of  lh.t«ul8  pUnt  hslonlme  to  tbs  U 
OT  linnrarl  ranfir,  nbUbTOa  fbUDd  tntfae  pond  or  viler  bcu  01 


P0ULTK7,  BEE.  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHRffllZCLE 


POULTRY   8HOW«. 


.    Am,  Ur.  H.  Adimi  u 


3mx  lltb  ind  IHta.     Emtmui  OKrann.      Au„  KeMn.  Sumb  ind 

ahnpMm.  atowmuket.    £aulei  eloia  JuIt  lit. 
Juit  19tb.  Mlb,  ind  Slit.    Nnrctni.i-DPOB-TTi>i.     »!«„  Mr.  WlUUm 

Trouu,  ByiMll,  and  Hr.  J.  abonbuM.  StalddflcU  OnreD.  Ksmutla- 


eOCTH  AUSTRALIAN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Wbwtxk  an  Englinhmaii  BQioomB  be  introducee  bis 
-pavtlmes  and  hnpiwemoote.  We  have  before  us,  whilst 
now  mitiiig,  letters  from  Amttmlia,  Canada,  and  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  all  askmg  for  aid  to  obtain  good  Bpecimens 
of  ToerioDB  breeds  of  fbwla.  The  following-  report  shows  liow 
in  the  antipodes  they  are  already  rivaling  "the  old  conntry." 

The  Show  of  the  Central  A^cultura!  and  Horticultoxal 
Booietry  toot  place  at  Addaide,  on  the  SBtii  of  Febmary. 

The  ponlt^  evinced  the  sopeiiority  of  the  present  Show 
-ovar  Bome  preceding  ones.  Every  daias  for  which  prices  had 
■been  offered  naexeprewnted,  witii  the  exception  of  Tark«^. 
'tThere  was  a  good  deal  of  competition  in  Qteae  and  Ducti, 
and  some  of  those  exhibited  were  really  splendid-looklttg 
'fairclB.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  PotitA  fowU,  and 
it  will  be  seen  tha*  the  Judges  reeommend  a  priae  to  be 
nmrded  ta  a  pen  of  this  variety  which  had  not  been  entered 
to  compete.  The  beanl^  of  the  apaniift  fowls  was  mnch 
admired ;  and  a  Gold  Beteight  Baalam  cock  and  two  pallets, 
Bent  in  by  TSi.  A  Scott,  were  deemed  deserving  of  a  prize. 
The  Jodges,  It  will  be  seen,  recommend  clamdficBtion  in 
.£iw1b  at  iutnre  eihlbitlona,  and  that  facilities  ebonld  be 
mfftndad  for  ehowing-  them  to  better  advantage. 

'There  were  some  reiy  fine  Bobbita  exhibit^,  iome  of  Uiem 
being  ticketed  as  high  as  2G<.  a-pair. 


AxT-auED.-'nnE.  *.  lArttb  'B*«ra(.  t-  1*W-    {h-  iMHI  .neon* 

tended  for  ■  ptlie,  Same  breed.) 

JUDOEB :— Messrs.  H.  Selvay,  C.  Bechtel,  aud  T.'3IeQor. 

Jytdgn'  Report. — The  Jndgee  would  recommend  a  pnEe  iat 
a,  OMne  cook  and  hen  exhibited  in  !Ko.  7  pen ;  also,  that  a 
pen  of  yoong  Polish  tWIa,  White-oested  Blftoks,  not  ea- 
tmed  for  competition,  4xe  motihg  of  a  priae,  A  pen  ef 
Sebright  Bontama  exhibited,  bat  not  for  competition.  <■« 
worthy  of  special  notice.  There  were  some  exoellent  Babbit« 
e^iibited,  for  which  no  prizes  were  offered.  The  JndgM 
laoommend  a  larger  number  of  pens  being  provided,  aaid 
that  all  poultry  should  be  classed  at  f  otuie  exhibiUons. 


WHAEFDALE  TOTJLTRT  SHOW. 

Thi  peultiy  Show  in  connection  with  the  WhaiEJale  Abbo- 
ciation  took  place  at  OU^,  on  the  15th  inat. 

The  day  waa  a  veiy  fkTOiirable  one  for  an  out-door  show, 
and  the  visitors  were  numerous. 

Twenty  prizes  were  competed  for,  and  the  Show  being 
held  in  that  port  of  Tarkahire  which  Sawharghs  may  claim 
OS  tlieir  home,  it  was  exceedingly  good  in  thia  respeot. 
The  Bpaniah  were  of  first-clasB  qualilj',  as  were  also  Ht. 
Eell'sDorHnffs;  and  Messrs.  Beldonand  Sunderland's  pens  of 
Black  and  Browu-breaated  Same  Bantcaia  produced  such  a 
pen  of  BlatJ:  aa  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  Boaen  and  Aylee- 
bury  T)nck»  were  exceedingly  large  and  good  in  all  respecta. 
An  extiaordinaiy  pen  of  Golden  Poland^  took  first  in  Uie 
Variety  class,  and  the  second  went  to  a  pretty  pen  of  'Wbite- 
crested  Blacks. 

A  good  nnmber  of  ules  were  effected  before  the  doae  of 
t^e  Show. 

Biaam — Firm  and  Seoend,  W.  Cinnui.  Bradford. 

DonxiHoa.-Firii^  T.  E.  Kell,  WatliBibj.    Seeonil,  Mid  £.  BeUim,  Otl- 


HurniOBa  (SoMimvpaBtledl.— nnt,  W.  Cianio.    8a 
HiaUy  Caomeaded,  W.  Blidall,  HtamrooO,  Laedi. 

HAHBcume  (nhrsr-iptngltd).— nm  ma  Sacowl,  V.  Ckn*m.    B1|Ut 

BuaoKoiu  (Qoldan'ud  fiiligr-reaaUIad^— Flrit,  £.  Ballon.     BMcmd, 


11T1.    Second, "^.mndle.BiBlqriOUtr- 
^Ura  oran.  Vauixt — Pine,  W.  Ciaiuin.    Beeood,  £.  BaUcn. 

JuBoae.— Mr.  Thos.  Dodd,  Orenden,  Halii>s.i  aadMr.  S. 
Hutton,  Pndsey,  Leeds,  York. 


ARTIFICIAL  SWAEMS. 

I  HAVZ  much  pleoBore  in  responding  to  the  aj^Mal  «f 
"  PHii.iao(w,"  hi  page  SOS,  and  deeoribing  those  ^dea  of 
i"ii?ring  artificial  awanns  which  have  proved  BaooeosfUl  IB 
my  own  apiary. 

I  need  not  sntw  npon  the  vexed  question  ae  to  the  Biip»- 
riority  or  inferiority  of  artificial  swarms.  My  own  (tpiniiat 
is  that  aU  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  Uie  operation. 
iS' effected.  Anatoral  swarm,  if  it  eooaists  of  a  fertile  qiawB 
and  on  equal  number  of  bees,  is  quite  as  vahiaUe  aa  aii 
artificial  one.  and  vice  terad.  The  advantages  in  iavoor  of 
the  latter  aie  its  .&eedoni  irom  risk  and  unoertainty,  and 
1^  saving  of  many  hundreds  of  valuable  lives.  Aflyena 
examining  the  gronnd  in&imtef  ahivefroatwhiehanatmfal 
swarm  .has  just  igaued,  can  scarcely  foil  to  be  moved  with 
pit(7  aa  he  views  it  oovered  with  young  bees,  whioh  the 
excitement  of  awamung  haa  induced  to  quit  their  heme 
before  they  can  nae  their  wings,  and  regret  at  this  waste  of 
what  may  be  justly  termed  the  .very  life-blood  of  the  oaui- 
mnnity.  For  my  own  part  I  rarely  see  a  natoral  ew^nn  in 
my  apiaiy,  and  the  a}^iearanoe  of  one  is  always  a  oanae  of 
aoaiety  as  well  as  some  little  self-reproach  for  the  CMclew- 
neeS'Whiidi.  has  permitted  it;  whilst  not  un&eqaent^rbasit 
been  tiie  becald  of  aotoal  and  sshans  loea,  net  of  the  smmb 
itself^  bat  of  ita  soveieigD,  muce  anno  less  than  thieeooaa- 
usas  bave  J  had  to  deidom  the  lues  of  valooble  Ualiaa 
queens,  owing  to  Uie  everaight'whiah  hss  permitted  natBHl 
twanning  to  take  place.  I  cannot,  tlsrefi^endotaa  "Ito> 
ubcvb'b"  .opinion  that  the  practice  of  aitifiolal.  a 
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«B'  apiarj;  but  I  £del  aMnxed  we  may'  readi^^  "'agree  to 
^Uftr"  on  tiiis  point,  and  leare  its  decision  to  the  test  of 


I  am  Teqnested  to  frame  my  xepljrwitli  especial  re^ 
ftcenoe  to  the  requirements  of  apiaries  oonsiating  entiz^ 
<tt  Dees  located  in  common  straw  hires,  and^wlierein  a  com- 
pifltsr  fttaminatimi  of  their  interior  is  neoessai^  out  ofthe 
4|U08tiun,  I'  mtnt  commence  hy  endorshig  tile  coiKslasion  of 
Mir:  Bftwaxds,  that  when  the  honey  -season  has  Mrlj  set  In, 
witen  the  popnlation  is  OTerfiowin^,  and  drones  hare  besn 
rened,  a  luTe  is  alws^  ready  for  the  operation.  In  doing 
tilis  I  write  onlj  according  to  the  lightof  my  own.  experience, 
and  mean  no  offence  to  Mr.  Lowe,  who  controverted  Mr. 
Bdwards's  assotion,  and  dedared  tiiat  a  coh>nx  thus  cb> 
<5nniatanoed  may,  becaose  of  the  absence  of  certain  other 
oooditions,  be  unfit  to  be  operated  TqK>n  artificially.  As  I 
am  ignorant  of  these  conditions,  and  consider  we  ought  all 
to  be  ready  to  help  one  another,  I  hope  Mr.  Lowe  will  be 
kind  enough  to  enlifffaten  me  on  this  point  in  the  same 
spirit  as  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  reply  to  "  PHUiiscus." 

The  plan  which  I  am  about  to  describe  originated,  like 
most  modem  improvements  in  apiarian  science,  in  Oermany, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  America  by  M^.  Langstroth* 
through  whose  woik  it  first  became  known  to  me.  It  has 
tSeen  uioroughly  tested  by  that  highly  scientific  and  practical 
yiariaTi,  "  B.  &  W,,'*  as  weU  as  l^  myself,  and  is,  I  believe, 
fifee  from  the  risk  and  inconvenience  attendant  upon  the 
nsnal  modes  of  foroiag  swarms  fix>m  common  hives. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  employ  two  stocks  in  the 
iqptration,  and  both  of  these  should  be  in  the  fiourishing 
<xmdition  above  described.  Selecting,  therefore,  the  fbre- 
noon  of  &  fine  day,  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
them  should  be  dnven.with  their  queen  into  an  empty  hive. 
When  I  say  the  whole,  I  mean  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
straggl^ra  and  young  bees  which  generally  ding  to  the 
deserted  habitanon.  "Pkiliscus"  evidently  needs  no  in- 
atruotion  from  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  driving  bees ;  but 
any  novice  had  better  refbr  to  my  article  on  the  subject  in 
page  423  of  the  last  volume  of  The  Jottbkal  of  Hobtioul- 
Tcsa.  HiiB  exodus  having  been  effected  the  swarm  is 
fisrmed,  and  the  bees  in  their  new  and  unftoiiiahed  domicile 
iShould  at  once  take  the  place  of  the  old  stock.  I  need  not 
any  that»  possessing  its  old  queen  and  all  the  adult  bees  of 
the  parent  hive,  it  wiU  form  a  very  strong  swarm  with  every 
eltanent  of  prosperity  that  can  exist  in  the  case  of  a  natural 
one.  But  the  original  hive  crammed  with  combs  and  brood 
in  all  stages,  must  not  be  for  one  moment  n^^ted  or 
allowed  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  chilled  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  should  at  once  take  the  place  of  the  second 
strong  stock,  which  must  be  removed  to  a  little  distance,  not 
neceaiarily  beyond  the  limits  of  the  apiary,  but  so  far  as  to 
prevent  absentees  from  readily  discovering  it ;  and  it  is  well 
at  the  same  time  to  disg^uise  its  outwitfd  appearance  as 
anicfa  as  possible.  With  no  desire  to  revive  the  celebrated 
mUk-pan  and  straw-hackle  controversy,  I  think  even  our 
Benfrewshire  friend  might  with  advantage  temporarily 
leaort  to  the  former  in  such  a  case,  whilst  "  Upwards  and 
OirwASDS,**  might  also  momentarily  check  his  impetuous 
eareer  in  order  to  substitute  t3ie  latter  f<n'  his  fiivourite 
•aifhmmisti)  cOFsr  and  slone  eAgy.  In  its  new  i>osition 
'ttJB  stock  will  remain -appacMitly  dormant  ft>r  a  few  days, 
Ihit  in  about  a  fbrtnight  will,  probably,  so  &r  recover  itself 
mrto  admit  of  beuig^  again  employed  in  a  similar  manner, 
^he^bees  retiming  to  the  old  spot  and  missing  their  queen 
win*  at  first  be  in  some  conftudon,  but  wffl  ultunately  settle 
down  to  tdieir  task  of  fbrming  royal  cells  to  supply  her  place. 

If  it  be  desired  to  repeat  the  operation  with  other  hives, 
ib  win  be  very  admmtageoua  to  supply  them  with  sealed 
zt^yal  cells,  llns  may  be  done  eight  or  nine  days  after  the 
nmairy  operaiiim,  when  they  can  be  readily  cut  out  of  the 
lat  hhre  by  turning  it  up  and  dispermng  its  inhabitanfts  by 
aeaaaof  alitlile  smoke.  Aesoon  as  tlm  bees  are  expelled 
from  another  hive,  one  of  these  cells  may  be  inserted  by  ^le 
madae  of  a  little  ingenuity,  either  through  a  hole  in  the 
tipi  or  in  atnne  position  at  the  edges  of  the  oombs  frmn  the 
ImMobs.  It  win  speedily  be  fixed  by  the  bees,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  ia  not  chilled  or  bruised  in  tiie  slightest 
degree  duriz^  its  transition. 

This,  then,  is  the  best  method  with  i^ch  I  am  acquainted 


Oimaklng'~artSfloial  swamu^  wfaettEBcfrom  comnoK  ov*mo've- 
able-comb-hives,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  wOl  be 
advisable  somewhat  to  modify  the  course  of  prooeediiigB; 
Instead  of  driving  the  beei[^  t^ie  oombs  sheudd  be  lOoksd  Cfw&t 
until  the  queen  be  discovered  on  one  of  them.  This  comb, 
with  its  adlMffing  bees  and  their  queen,  should  be  piaoed 
in  an  empty  Mve,  into  which,  also,  many  of  the  bees  may 
be  shaken  from  the  other  combs,  after  wMoh  it  shotdd  be 
placed  on  the  old  stand.  The  remaining  combs  in  ttue  oU 
iiive  beinff  brought  togetiier  so  as*  to  leave  the  vmoanoyoit 
one  side,  it  shoi3d  take  t^e  place  of  anotAier  strong^  stodt; 
which  must  be  removed  to  a  new  position  in  the  manner 
above  described  by-— A  DzvoNraEiBn  jBbk^kxsfbk. 

{TohecontifMfd,) 


AMAEIAN  NOTES. 


FoTTL  Bbood.— I  have  hitherto  pnrpoeely  avoided  saying 
anything  about  this  much-vexed  queationi  having  had  no 
desire  to  add  fhel  to  the  fire  already  homing  raiher  too 
fieredy  between  some  of  our^  most  worthy  and  req;>eoted 
correspondents.  I  must,  however,  emees  my  pleasure  at 
tiie  change  which  has  taken  plaee  in  themanniOT  of  ooodneU 
ing  the  discussion,  and  trust  that  the  friendfiness  and-ami^ 
Ability,  which  ought  always  to  prevail  among  bee-keepers* 
will  not  again  be  put  in  periL 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  reopen  the  discussion  thatTnow 
grre  my  own  opinions  on  the  matter  at  issue ;  bat  aa  itis  a 
sutrject  of  vast  importance  to  apiarians  generally,  it  sureDr 
IB  incumbent  on  all  who  can  lay  daim  to  someemall  amount 
of  experience  in  bee-keeping,  to  frimish  the  results  of  their 
observations,  and  add  tneir  testimony  to  the  evidence  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  so  idiat  the  real  truth  may  at  length 
be  made  manifest. 

I  long  ago  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  ibul  brood  is  a 
disease,  and  I  may  say  that  my  views  on  the  subject  are 
almost  entirely  identical  with  those  hdd  and  advanced  by 
Mr.  Woodbury. 

Fortunately  the  disease  has  never,  at  any  rate  of  late 
years,  appeared  in  my  apiary,  so  that  my  own  personal 
acquaintance  with  it  has  been  very  limited.  It  may  be 
asked  by  what  right  do  I  lay  claim  to  any  OEperience,  or  ad* 
vanoe  any  opinions,  as  to  the  question  which  has  been  so 
warmly  contested?  In  reply  to  this,  I  may  sti^  that  mr 
conviction  that  foul  brood  is  a  disease  has  been  influence^ 
partly  by  evidence  of  a  negative  character,  and  partly  by 
the  positive  evidence  which  has  been  frumished  by  a  dose 
observation  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  apiary  since  he  first  dis^ 
covered  what  it  was  t^t  so  materially  affected  its  prosperity. 

To  the  positive  evidence  I  need  not  aUude,  as  Mr.  Wood* 
bury  has  already  given  that  in  the  dearest  manner  possible. 
I  can  endorse  every  word  he  has  said  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  the  experiments  tried,  and  the  remedies  adopted  to 
its  cure,  and  the  way  in  whidi  the  disease  has,  in  some  in* 
stances,  rei^peared  after  every  care  had  been  taken.  I  can 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  indefatigable  manner  in  whidi 
he  has  laboured  to  eradicate  the  disease,  and  the  almost  in^ 
cessant  labour,  care,  and  amdety  which  were  devoted  to  the 
attempt^  at  last,  as  we  believe,  to  be  crowned  with  complete 
success.  We  must  all  hope  tiiis  will  prove  to  be  thoroughtj 
and  permanently  the  case,  and  that  during  this  season  his 
apia^  may  be  restored  to  its  former  state  of  prosperity. 

But  the  negative  evidence  alone  will  go  fiur  to  prove  that 
foul  brood  and  chilled  brood  are  not  identical*  and  also  that 
the  disease  is  not  necessarily  an  adjunct  of  an  experimental 
apiary. 

Perhaps  I  may  claim  to  having  been  almost  second  (oalf 
to  Mr.  Woodbury  in  queen-rearing  operations,  forming  arti- 
ficial swarms,  and. various  other  manipulations  incidents! 
to  a  thoroughly  experimental  apiaxy.  How  is  it,  therefore^ 
that  I,  living  in  the  same  town,  and  using  my  bees  in  the 
same  manner,  have  escaped  the  soour|fe  whidi  would  have 
almost  annihilated  his  apiary  but  for  his  most  indefiitigable 
exertions  ?  Simply  because  the  disease  was  never  first  in- 
troduced into  my  apiary  by  infected  combs  or  honeyt  or  first 
established  in  any  hive  from  any  cause  however  originatiiig: 

During  the  last  three  or  four  seasons'  Fhave  w<^ked  my 
apiazy  on  more  completdy  smentifio  piincnles  than  ever 
previously.    CommenoiDg'  wi^  making  mrtifiinial  siMsnui  by 
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driving  aU  the  bees  out  of  their  respective  hives,  sometimes 
leaving  the  brood  completely  unprotected  for  a  oonsldeiAble 
time,  I  at  length  arrived  at  my  present  system  of  artiBcial 
queen-rearing  and  swarm-makings  This^  involves  cfonstant 
supervision,  a  considerable  amountt  of  middling,  and  oonse- 

Suenp  exposure  aiul  interruption  i^  the  working  economy  of 
lie  bees.  For  years  I  may  have  been  considered  a  tol<drab]y 
suooeBsfol  bee-keeper,  but  never  has  my  success  been  so 
marked  as  since  the  time  when  t  first  p.dopted  the  more 
scieniific  mode  of  bee-keepiog.  One  hive  only,  out  of  twenty- 
one,  lias  succumbed  to  tb.e  trying  winter,  and  that  was  a 
late  artificial  swarm,  made  chiefly  of  drivien  bees  from  cot- 
tagers* hives,  and  lost  entirely  through  my  own  carelessness. 
After  the  bees  had  become,  by  starvation,  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  I  captured  the  queen>  and  united  the  survivors 
to  an  acHoining  stock. 

As  I  have  before  intimated,  my  bees  are  kept  in  three 
separate  localities,  the  two  outlying  apiaries  being  at  a  dis- 
'tanoe  of  several  miles  apart.  Frequently,  in  the  course  of 
iny  manipulations,  have  I  had  to  convey  hives  of  brood  de- 
prived of  their  bees,  or  frames  and  combs  of  brood  in  all 
stages,  from  one  garden  to  the  other ;  aiid  often  have  twenty- 
four  hours  intervened  before  bees  could  be  given  to  the  de- 
populated hives,  or  the  combs  transferred  to  the  quarters  to 
which,  they  were  assigned.  In  fact,  so  little  apprehension 
has  been  felt  of  causing  injury  to  the  stocks  by  this  mode  of 

frocedure,  that  I  have  frequently  put  in  brood-combs  which 
knew  contained  chilled  brood  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  oleaned-out  by  the  bees.  Out  of  many  instances  in 
whi<£.  brood-combs  have  been  exposed  for  a  considerable 
time  prior  to  insertion  in  the  destined  hives,  I  may  mention 
one  case  which  in  particular  is  brought  to  my  remembrance. 
Bather  late  in  the  autumn  a  youne  Ligurian  queen,  which 
had  been  recentiy  raised  in  a  small  artificial  swarm,  sud- 
denly disappeared  before  she  had  commenced  laying.  Being 
tmwillin^  to  lose  this  little  swarm,  I  removed  nrom  the 
original  liigurian  hive  a  suitable  brood*  comb,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  comb  of  honey  for  suppljring  another  stock 
with  food.  Before  the  operation  could  be  completed  I  was 
called  away,  leaving  the  combs  on  the  |^ound.  On  my 
•return,  being  in  a  hurry,  the  comb  contaming  the  honey 
was,  by  mistake,  given  to  the  artificial  swarm,  and  the  brood- 
comb,  which  escaped  my  observation,  was  left  resting  on  the 
ground.  Many  hours  afterwards  this  was  discovered  by  my 
jnan,  who  asked  if  I  had  purposely  left  it  there,  and  said 
uiat  there  was  a  grand  attack  on  the  ponients  by  robbers. 
Proceeding  to  the  spot»  I  saw  the  error  which  had  been  com- 
mitted. The  honey  had  been  carried  off,  and  some  of  the 
eggs  and  brood  torn  out.  .  The  honeycomb  given  to  the 
artifi<dal  swarm  was  removed,  and  the  brood-comb  substi- 
tuted ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brood  was  duly  hatched 
out.  I  would  ask.  If  ordinary  inspection  and  shifting  of 
brood-combs  is  Hkely  to  be  attended  with  such  evil  conse- 
quences, how  is  it  that  in  an  instance  like  the  above  no 
disastrous  results  followed?  But  the  exposure  to  which 
this  comb  was  submitted  was  nothing  to  what  I  have  fre- 
^lueiitly  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  brood-combs  before  it 
has  been  convenient  to  consign  them  to  thejir  intended  hives. 
Bjsmoved  from  hives  at  a  distance,  brought  into  town,  left 
exposed  until  the  following  day,  then  fixed  into  frames,  and 
eventually  transferred  into  boxes,  I  have  never  found  any 
ill  effects.  Some  of  the  brood  may  have  died,  but  it  has 
been  removed  by  the  bees. 

In  one  instance  I  know  that  a  quantity  of  dead  brood  was 
given  to  a  hive  without  injurious  conseqiienceB.  Two  years 
ago  a  gentleman  called  on  me  and  asked  advice  respecting 
a  stock  which  he  had  been  feeding,  but  which  he  said  seemed 
quite  deserted  by  the  bees  towards  evening,  though  many 
were  flying  in  and  out  during  the  day.  As  I  expected,  the 
stock  was  dead,  and  the  b^s  which  still  visited  it  were 
robbers.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  brood  on  three 
combs,  this  I  carried  home,  fixed  in  friunes,  and  gave  to  one 
of  my  own  stocks.  None  of  the  brood  hatched  out,  it  was 
dead,  but  the  following  spring  I  noticed  that  it  had  been 
effectually  cleaned  out  by  the  bees,  and  I  could  trace  those 
oqpnbs  during  the  following  summer,  as  thsy  were  transferred 
from  one  hive  to  another  m  the  manipulations  attendant  on 
artificial  queen-rearing. 

It  Ib,  therafore,  quite  evident  to  my  mind,  that  scientific 
l>e4>keeping  will  not  in  itself  bring  the  evils  of  foul  brood 


upon  the  unhappy  meddler;  nor  can  foul  brood  and  chilled 
and  abortive  brood  be  synonymous  terms.  Should,  how- 
e7er,  this  dire  disease,  from  wbat  cause  soever,  once  make 
itself  kno^  in  any  hive,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scientifie 
0|>erator  runs  a  very  great  risk  of  distributing  it  throoglioat 
his  entire  apiary. 

What  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  this  disease  may  be 
I  will  not  attempt  to  determine.  I  think  it  v^y  posnble 
that  it  may,  under  certain  peculiar  and  mysterious  circum- 
stances, originate  in  chiUed  brood;  but  what  it  is  thai 
causes  this  transformation  at  present  remains  undiscovered. 
If  chilled  and  foul  brood  were  identical,  how  is  it  that  I  have 
escaped,  while  my  friend  Mr.  Woodbury  has  suffered  so 
terribly  ?  Our  system  of  management  has  been  much  the 
same.  Had  I  not  be^i  a  consSmt  personal  witness  of  the 
ravages  that  this  disease  has  effected  in  his  once  prosperous 
apiary,  I  might  have  been  almost  as  sceptical  as  some  others 
with  respect  to  its  being  really  a  disease  to  be  so  much  and 
deservemy  dreaded. — S.  Bkvan  Fox,  Exeter, 


Why  Beis  Work  in  the  Dark.— A  lifetime  might  be  spent 
in  investigating  the  mysteries  hidden  in  a  bee-hive,  and  still 
half  of  the  secrets  would  be  undiscovered.  The  formation  of 
the  ceU  has  long  been  a  celebrated  problem  for  the  mathe- 
matician, whilst  the  changes  which  the  honey  undergoee 
offer  at  least  an  equal  int^:«st  to  the  chemist.  Every  one 
knows  what  honey  fresh  from  the  comb  is  like.  It  is  a  deac 
yellow  syrup,  without  a  trace  of  solid  sugar  in  it.  Upon 
strainmg,  however,  it  gradu^y  assumes  a  crystalline  appear- 
ance— it  candies,  as  the  saying  is,  and  ultimately  becomes  a 
solid  mass  of  sugar.  It  has  not  been  suspected  that  this 
change  is  due  to  a  photograpluc  action;  that  the  same 
agent  which  alters  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  iodide 
of  silver  on  the  excited  collodion  plate,  and  determines  the 
formations  of  camphor  iodide  crystals  in  a  bottle,  causes 
the  syrup  honey  to  assume  a  crystalline  form.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  M.  Scheibler  has  enclosed  honey  in  stop- 
pered flasks,  some  of  which  he  kept  in  perfect  darkness 
whilst  others  have  been  exposed  to  the  light.  The  invariable 
result  has  been  that  the  sunned  portion  rapidly  crystallises* 
whilst  that  part  kept  in  the  dark  has  remained  perfectly 
liquids  We  now  see  why  bees  are  so  careftil  to  work  in 
perfect  darkness,  and  why  they  are  so  careful  to  obscure  the 
glass  windows  which  are  sometimes  placed  in  their  hives. 
The  existence  of  their  young  depends  on  the  liquidity  of  the 
saccharine  food  presented  to  them,  and  if  light  were  allowed 
access  to  this  syrup  it  would  seal  up  the  cells,  and  in  all 
probability  prove  fatal  to  the  inmat^  of  the  hive. — (Qiior- 
terly  Journal  of  Science,) 


Solvent  for  Old  Puttt  and  Paint. — Soft  seap  mixed 
with  solution  of  potash  or  caustic  soda^  or  pearlash  and 
slaked  lime,  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to  form  a  paste. 
Either  of  these  laid  on  with  an  old  brush  or  rag,  and  left 
for  some  hours,  will  render  the  putty  easily  removable. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

TumsBT  Hbhs  NMnito  Withovt  Latino  (OonBtant  A(&wrtt<r).— If  vw 
did  not  M  J  your  Tnrkefi  were  watched  we  liumld  my  they  laid  aad  ate  tndr 
egfa,  and  that  b  almost  our  opinion,  now.  It  is  hardly  poadble  to  be  u 
crafty  as  an  egfc-eater.  There  has  been  the  same  propensity  in  one  of  oar 
pens  of  Silrer  Pheasant*,  and  we  have  waited  and  watdied  in  vain  eo  (hr  at 
sarins  the  egg  was  oonoerned.  We  have  preTented  the  eating  of  the  eg^ 
but  have  not  saved  it  ttom  iiOory.  Watch  peraonally  and  patiently  onee  or 
twice. 

AvsEAOK  Dat*8  Food  (if.  if.).— Six  fowls  will  eat  foor  gallons  of  eom 
per  week  if  they  are  from  a  poor  rua^  or  if  they  are  low  in  eoodiUoa. 
Afterwards  they  will  eat  less.  They  eat  less  in  warm  weather  than  in  oolAw 
They  eat  lees  corn  when  there  is  plenty  of  herbage  aboot.  If  they  hate 
hoorchold  scraps  they  should  hsTC  less  com.  Under  no  drenmstaneef, 
unless  there  is  waste,  should  the  consamption  exceed  that  we  hare  named. 

BuTP-ooLOiTnBD  Bantams  (Spring  Chicken), —Th^j  are  *' Nankin **  Baa^ 
tarns*  and  are  now  acaree.  The  best  specimens  of  this  breed  alwavs  havt 
single  eembe. 

OaasBVATOsT-aivB  (/.  C.  F.t  J7er<fortf).— The  Woodbnry  nnloomb-hiret 
which  was  described  with  illostration  in  page  160  of  oar  fourth  Tolnme,  la 
the  beet  obeerratory-hiTe.  It  is  manafkctared  by  Meesrs.  Neighbonr  *  Sons, 
140,  Regent  Street,  and  127,  Holbom,  whose  adrertisement  appears  in  ouc 
present  Namber. 

OAMAmTas  (/.  ff„  Petergate).-*  A  work  will  be  published  at  our  oflloe  very 
I  shocUy.    Write  to  If  r.  W.  Wi^f,  bird-faBOiar,  WUeheeter. 
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OBCHABD-HOUSES  AND  AMERICAN  PEACHES 

TS  THE  CBUfKXL  IBLlNm. 

good  friend,  Mr. 
2iTers,)iaviiift  alladed, 
n  hia  last  letter,  to  me 
nd  io  mj  work  on 
•  Cordon  Training," 
rhich  has  now  been 
wo  years  published, 
lerhaps  my  lurtber  ez- 
>erience  of  orchard- 
ion  ses    may    interest 

Mine  is  the  oldest 

rcWd-bonse    in    L . 

Channel   Islands,  and 

he  various  handsome 

tmctnres      built 

uildinghavegeaeTally 

een    organised    upon 

the  results  of  the  original  one,     Many  visitors  to  the 

islaods  have  also  seen  the  fruit  in  its  various  stages,  and 

been  thereby  encouraged  to  adopt  the  system.    Possibly 

their  chief  induccmeDt  to  do  so  was  the  fact  of  an 

amateur  managing,  with  tbe  help  of  occoBiooal  unskilled 

labour,  a  lean-to  house  12G  feet  Ion);,  filled  with  trees 

even  teu  yeara  old,  and  producing  every  year  abundance 

of  splendid  iVuit,  bo  fine  and  valuable  t!hat  it  is  regularly 

exported  to  Covent  Garden. 

This  is  a  fact  of  a  certain  value  in  judgmeof  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  cultnre  of  fruit  on  Mr.  Kivere's  jjan. 
It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  great  amount  otskill 
is  reciuired,  nor  anv  great  demand  of  time  or  labour  i 
and,  tn  the  second  place,  that  an  abundance  of  fruit  cm 
be  expected,  and  tnat  of  a  first-rate  quality,  if  certain 
conditions  be  observed.  These  conditions  mamly  consist 
in  systematic  and  regular  care,  and  in  the  selection  of 
sorts  calculated  to  insure  «  succession  of  produce. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  unfair  to 
expect  tliat  orchard-houses  can  suceeed  if  buHt  in 
uniavourable  localitiea,  I  am  astonished  to  read  of  3_. .. 
span-roofed  houses  being  used  iji  northern  counties,  aod 
sometimes  in  low  and  damp  places.  Is  it  wrong  to  sug- 
gest tiat  lean-to  houses,  though  not  at  all  so  pictiirc8<ine 
as  span-roofed,  at  least  200  feet  long  and  12  feet  high, 
would,  with  the  aid  of  a  stove,  be  perfectly  sncceasful  in 
such  districts  ?  In  the  sosthem  counties  smaller  build- 
ings, if  not  too  crowded  with  trees,  which  is  a  fatal  fault, 
could  hardly  fail.  I  am,  however,  convinced,  that,  as 
with  Vines  «>  with  Peaches,  the  days  are  approaching 
when  Tery  large  houses  will  be  found  the  best  in  any 
part  of  England. 

Not  only,  therefore,  regolar  and  assiduous  attention 
is  needed  to  work  an  orctiard-bouse  well,  but  choice  in 
ita  position  and  shape  is  of  essential  importance.  Lean- 
to  houses, are  much  wanner  and  earlier  Uun  span-roofed, 
and  the  back  wall  affords  {daces  for  the  best  sorts  ;  but 
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leau-to  bouses  must  be  long  and  wide.  No  locality  with 
stagnant  air  and  retentive  subsoil  is  suitable  for  orchard- 
hquses  at  aU.  But,  to  my  mind,  iihe  highest  value  of 
orcliard-hoaaBS  consists  in  their  anticipating  and  pro- 
longing the  out-door  Peach  season-  In  my  own  house 
Peaches  are  ripe  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first 


week  of  November, 


nearly  three  n 
by  midsummer.     Oi   late  Fears  h 


Apricots 


Early  Potatoes  are  pown  between  tlie  potted  trees,  and 
are  npe  by  the  vernal  enuinor. 

Great  care  is  required  in  the  selection  of  the  sorts  of 
Peaches  and  N  ectarines,  and  among  the  Peaches  the  new 
ones  from  the  Southern  States  are  likely  to  be  of  great 
value.  As  they  are  little  known,  perhaps  amateurs  may 
like  to  hear  something  about  those  whica  I  have  fruited 
for  two  years. 

£xqut»ite  is  a  Peach  measuring  about  10  inches  in 
circumference.  In  colour  it  is  wonderiul,  and  has  the 
same  efiect  among  Peaches  that  Mrs.  Pollock  baa  among 
bedding  Geraniums.     The  flavour  is  eie^eot. 

Stump  the  World  meanued  nearly  11  inches  in  ciroom- 
ference,  and  weighed  1(H  oss.  Its  colour  fonned'a  fine 
contrast  with  Exquisite,  both  being  ripa  together  about 
the  end  of  August. 

Canary—^  good-sieed  orange -coloured  Peach,  streaked 
with  piok  on  the  sunny  side.  Pireestone,  juicy,  with  the 
usual  Apricot  flavour  of  these  southern,  pointed  fruits. 
Eipe  just  after  Early  Tork, 

Golclen  PuifU.^h.  beautiful  medium-sized  Peach, 
with  a  rose-water  flavour ;  remarkably  elegant  colour 
and  form.    Bipe  about  the  same  time  as  Canary. 

Thomas' I  JVoDMtJw.— Bipe  with  us  in  October.  A 
camtal  medium-sised  Pea,oh,  prolific  and  good. 

Baidfcin'i  Late. — The  latest  Peach  in  die  house.  Eipe 
in  November.  Medium  size,  of  a  pale  greenish  oolour, 
juicv,  and  good.    It,  however,  required  more  sniishiBe. 

Poole'f  Lata  Ytllam. — Fine  cofonr  and  flavour.  Bipe 
the  end  of  Stspteinber. 

I  have  seventy  varietifes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarine 
under  ctdtivBtion,  and  I  careAiUy  exclude  the  midseason 
sorts  from  fhe  house.  Nectarines  are  a  great  success 
under  glass.  Apricots  are  more  difficult  to  maowe ; 
they  will  not  endure  as  much  stagnant  air  as  PeaoSes, 
nor  such  irregular  watering.  This  year,  however,  like 
Mr.  Bivers's  trees,  mine  are  loaded.  One,  Se  Coolan^e, 
a  first-rate,  variety,  has  a  hundred  already  stoned  on  it. 
Se  Milan,  a  fuli-eized  Apricot,  was  gathered  last  year 
on  the  20th  of  June.  These  two  sorts  are  my  best,  and 
are  more  prolific  here  than  the  Peach- Apricot. 

A  valuable  peculiarity  of  orchard-Jionses  consists  u 
their  generally  naatening  the  period  of  maturity  of  fruibi. 
In  this  way  I'hare  gained  at  least  a  week  in  seven  yeani. 
The  difficulty  is  to  retard  the  ripening. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Channel  Islands  are 
especially  suited  for  orchard-houses ;  they  haive  nothing 
in  advance  of  the  south  of  England.  If  our  winters  are 
comparatively  mild,  the  Peach  does  not  sufller  from  dry 
frost  in  the  mother  country,  while  our  springs  are  cold 
and  long,  and  our  pleasant  autunms  are  apt  to  produce 
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too  much  growth  in  all  froit  trees.  But  otir  greatest  dxawbaok 
IB  the  continually  cloudy  state  of  the  sky  in  summer:  the  tem- 
pearature  then,  though  agreeable  to  th^  human  body,  is  many 
degrees  too  low  for  ripening  delicate  fimit  trees,  itany  colti« 
-vators  have  abandoned  out-door  Peach  training  from  this 
cause,  joined  to  cold  winds  and  sprii^  blights  j  so  ihai  we, 
too,  are  gradually  coming  to  adopt  orchttd-hooae^.  The 
few  cases  of  failure  that  I  have  witnessed  arose  from  neglect. 
There  are  many  other  points  of  view  from  which  this 
interesting  subject  can  be  studied;  but,  in  this  iastanoe,  it 
seemed  a  &ir  test  of  what  can  be  done  for  an  amateur  to 
compete,  and  profitably,  with  others  in  an  open  market.  I 
cannot  allow  that  producing  fruit  for  an  employer  demands 
more  skill  or  labour. — ^T.  C.  Bb^baut,  Bkhmond  House, 
Ouemsey. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  FIBES. 
(Oonduded /rem  page  310.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  less  air  passes  into 
the  fire  afber  the  requisite  heat  is  obtained,  i^  liess  iuel 
will  be  consumed  in  maintaining  the  heat  neoessaxy,  and  the 
less  will  cold  air  reduce  the  heat  raised  by  tiie  frieL  All  air 
should  pass  into  the  furnace  through  the  ashpii-door,  be- 
neath the  fire  of  course,  so  that  it  may  be  partially  heated 
before  it  enters  the  &ce  itself  by  coming  in  ooataot  with 
the  heated  grate-bars.  On  no  consideration  should  the  cold 
air  enter  by  the  fumace-dooc>  for  then  it  reduces  the  heat 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  wastes  folly  one- 
naif  the  heat  raised,  and  tends  to  create  a  n^id  combustion 
of  the  friel,  the  heat  of  which  is  almost  lost  by  a  current  of 
cold  air  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  it,  or  passing 
ove»  it.  The  fhrnace-door,  therefore,  should  at  all  tomes  be 
kept  closed,  except  when  opened  for  stokering  purposes,  for 
to  open  it  does  not  inttrease>  but  reduces  the  heat,  or  wastes 
th*t  which  is  raased,  and  causes  rapid  oombmtion  to  no 
purpose.  It  is  a  commcti  practice,  I  am  aware,  to  op&a.  the 
furnace-door  when  the  heating  surface  is  heated  suiBciently ; 
but  it  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  ol^'ect  of  tto  door  itself, 
that  being  to  prevent  the  heat  raised  by  the  oombostion  <tf 
the  fuel  from  asoending  the  flue  too  rapidly,  and  to  confine 
the  heat,  and  not  allow  it  to  diffuse  itself  into  space  not  re- 
quired to  be  heated.  The  less  draught  a  foe  has  after  the 
necessary  heat  is  attained,  the  great^  heat  is  obtained  from 
a  small  consumption  of  fuel,  and  this  cannot  be  the  case 
unless  all  the  heat  raised  is  made  to  pass  along  the  flue 
slowly,  for  if  the  draught  be  great  a  greater  per-centage 
must  necessarily  be  lost  by  the  rapid  journey  along  the  flue 
and  quick  exit  at  the  chunney.  Ther«  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  we  have  yet  much  to  learn  as  to  the  ecoaomioal  con- 
sumption  of  niel,  and  much  may  be  learnt^  I  think,  by  a 
study  of  the  oonstmoHon  of  some  of  our  steam4N>iler  Air- 
nsAOs,  some  of  which  consume  but  a  small  quantity  of  friel, 
and  yet  aflbrd  an  astoairiiing  amount  of  heat  for  tbe  pro- 
duction of  steam.  Such  matters  I  teave  for  wiser  heads 
than  mine. 

After  the  fire  has  burnt  a  time,  and  needs  attendance^ 
which  it  should  have  without  its  being  allowed  to  go  nearly 
out,  and  the  flue  to  become  nearly  cold,  tbe  grate-bars 
should  be  cleared,  and  all  dirt  cleared  from  the  inside  of 
the  fire  before  any  more  fdel  is  put  on,  varying  the  quaa- 
ti^  according  to  the  condition  of  the  fire.  If  it  be  low  a 
less  quantity  must  be  put  on  than  if  it  were  strong,  and 
more  air  must  be  admitted  by  opening  the  ashpit-door  or 
damper,  and  the  fire  shouM  be  aUowed  to  bum  fre^  until 
auflkiently  large  again,  when  it  should  be  made  up,  and  tiie 
draught  regulated  aeoording  to  its  cooditioii  and  the  state 
of  the  temperature  within  &e  house. 

The  purpose  for  which  a  fire  is  employed  exercises  a  great 
inflnenee  on  the  management ;  but  I  will  only  treat  of  nring 
for  houses  occasionally  needing  artificial  heat,  and  those 
requiring  artificial  heat  almost  continuously.  The  first  re- 
lates to  greenhouses,  and  other  structures  employod  for 
growing  plants  from  temperate  climates.  In  sudi  structures 
it  is  onty  necessary  to  use  a  fire  to  dry  up  damp,  and  provent 
the  temperature  becoming  so  low  as  to  ii^ure  the  occupants 
of  the  structure.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  light  a  fire  in 
greenhouses  in  the  afternoon,  to  dry  up  damp  during  the 
4ull  autumn  months.  Now,  this  is  radically  wrong.  The 
heat  generated  is  damp  owing  to  the  fine*  &c,  beSngdainp, 


^d  the  heat  radiated  causes  a  more  rapid  evaporatiofl^ 
which  instead  of  drying  the  atmosphere  makes  it  re^ly  more 
moist,  and  the  result  is,  plants  dnpping  wet  in  thememing. 
All  fires  to  dry  up  moisture  should  be  lighted  in  the  mom- 
ing,  and  gradually  worked  on  so  that  air  may  be  gxrea 
durmg  the  day  for  the  moisture  to  pass  away.  The  fire, 
therefore,  should  attain  its  greatest  heat  by  noon,  afher 
which  it  should  be  made  up,  and  left  to  bum  oat  slowly. 
Greenhouses,  and  all  structures  of  a  like  natur^,  need  no  fire 
at  night  in  mild  weather,  for  if  a  fire  be  em^oyed  then,  the 
temperature  is  greater  by  night  than  by  oay,  and  that  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  causes  a  su^y  conditioiB 
of  the  plants.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  with  a  dry  atmosphere 
are  not  half  so  ix^jurious  to  vegetation  as  an  artificial,  warm» 
moist  atmosphere  at  night,  when  plants  are  inactive.  It 
is  in  reality  stimulating  ^m  into  growth  when  Nature  has 
determined  that  they  should  rest.  It  is,  or  was,  an  old 
saying  amongst  gardeners,  "Ifyou  want  insects  &ehard; 
but  ifyou  wuh  U>  keep  your  plants  clean  and  healthy  fire 
no  more  than  is  real^  necessary.*'  I  have  always  found 
that  saying  true,  and  I  strongly  urge  those  havhig  the  care 
of  plants  to  employ  no  more  fore  than  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  effect  their  healthy  development  and  maturation,  to 
economise  ftiel,  to  take  care  to  give  air  early,  so  as  to  let  i& 
natural  heat,  and  to  close  earfy,  hereby  shutting  in  and 
securing  a  good  amount  of  the  same. 

Pbr  drying  up  damp,  and  securing  a  free  draikElioa  of 
air,  fires,  as  l^fore  stated,  should  be  lighted  in  tkemamiBg; 
and  when  the  heating  surfooe  is  a  HtUe  waraMd  air  sKuwiw 
be  given  at  the  top  or  the  house,  which  will  secure  a  eixmn- 
lation  quite  adequate  to  dry  up  damp.  The  fire  ahoold  be 
kept  steadily  going  until  noon,  or  un^  two  o'olook  in  IKe 
afternoon,  when  it  should  be  made  up^  the  fVirBaoe  and 
ashmt-doors  closed,  and  the  damper  thrust  in,  if  ■iiciiiii  j, 
so  tnat  the  fire  may  bum  slowly,  and  yet  oonsnme  $30.  the 
fuel  in  the  ftimace.  It  will  l^us  be  seen  that  by  lifting  the 
fire  in  the  nMuming  the  heat  increases  with  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  day,  and  like  natural  heat,  attwins  its  ughsik 
temperature  in  the  small  hours  of  the  afternoon,  after 
whidi  the  temperature  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  then 
gradual^  declines  like  the  light  and  heat  of  day. 

Firing  to  keep  out  frost  is  another  business  belonging  to 
cool  houses,  and  for  this  purpose  the  fires  are  lighted  at  all 
times,  but  only  when  necessary.  It  is  immaterial  when, 
only  the  fire  shotdd  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  hot,  for 
an  aitlBcially  hot  air  is  of  all  things  most  iniurious  to  plants. 
It  requires  a  vigilant  eye  to  kn^  when  to  light  a  fire  in 
sudi  structures  as  greenhouses ;  but  practice  and  a  diligeoft 
servant  will  seldom  foil  to  detect  the  right  time,  and  that  is 
when  the  external  air  attains  a  tempeiature  likely  to  scifoQt 
the  safoty  of  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse.  Thek  he  w31 
put  on  a  gentle  fire,  aqd  not  go  to  bed  nntfl  he  aee  Ids 
charge  in  a  foir  way  <xi  being  safe.  It  is  no  system  to  alkfw 
the  temperature  of  any  structure  to  become  reduced  bj  odd 
to  a  miiMmnm  and  th^i  put  on  a  stoong  ^ie>,  It  is  folae 
econoB^,  and  the  efTeots  of  a  strong  fire  axe  iiQurions  to 
plants  but  recently  exnosed  to  too  low  a  temperature. 

Then  as  to  fires  employed  for  heating  structures  requiring 
a  regular  or  continuous  artificial  heat^  These  are  kept 
almost  continuously  at  work,  and  as  there  are  many  struo- 
tures  requiring  heat  regular^,  I  may  remark  more  minntelsr 
thereon.  Given  a  stmcture---say  a  stove,  requiring  heat 
day  and  night,  the  first  tiling  a  gardener  does  in  tiie 
morning  is  to  examine  the  teaaperalnre  of  the  house,  whiok 
should  oe  at  its  minimum.  The  fire  is  then  attended  to, 
cleared  of  dinkers  and  ash,  aad  ftiel  put  on  aoo(«ding  to  oir- 
oumstanoes.  If  it  foe  out  it  isli«^ted;  if  kyw  a  Uttie  Aiei  ie 
put  on,  and  the  damper  is  drawn  oat  to  increase  the  draught ; 
or  if  lai^  but  littie  or  no  fbsl  is  put  on,  though  it  mi^  be 
neosssacy  to  increase  the  draught  and  ol^ain-a  higher  tern* 
perature  in  oase  itiQ  fire  has  not  burnt  properly  dnr^g  tiM 
night,  and  the  minimum  temperature  beeome  too  low.  Whihifc 
the  fire,  or  fires,  are  getting  into  order  the  ashes  in  the  ash** 
pit  are  cleared  away,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  coal,  if  necessazy* 
broi^t  in.  Hie  fires  are  then  looked  at  again,  and  lA 
gentfy  glowing  until  Iveakfost  time,  when  the^  are  expected 
to  have  warmed  the  flue  or  hot-water  pipes,  whichever  It  may 
be,  and  raised  the  tttnperatore  of  the  house  5**  in  winter  aad 
10^  in  summer  alxyve  the  minimum  teBBperatnre.  Hie  ftm 
are  then  VBSdenpeo  as  tegaiA  aMttte  by 
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toi.  mmI  nait#  In^  is  addwl  and  tbe 
intto— ed«rdim»inlt<d  aaw^lipyaatbtfii^k  loo 
llotQrto«ooUtftaHUBtettliMpxoperte»|Mnlace.  Iftfx> 
>•>  tli>  AM^»fc  m  ndiwad  to  a  maiMMttm,  md  the  fit»  fa 
—  nil  rii  I  il  imA  mrti—  mtArnH  of  ifcoL  Uboiii  ttgkl  o'^odc 
flr  tern  taM4>  to  tm  •I'dDdt  t^  ttokor  tokM  » lo<^  mpmds 
Mxmt  the  onlj  one  he  does  take),  asans  the  iaoe  of  the 
iUsB».  notes  vifeethss  tikSM  fa  a  pK^whilSI^  of  ft  frost  or  m 
flB&tten  ahiian  hfaesszse  aeoordfaigly.  If  th«  weath«r  fa 
iras^  ths  stoto  «#  the  titunaometes  osliids  fa  tok«i,  then 
tissA^irittHa  the  fames  fa  esaoBiMd*  he  eafavlatos  aoeosdi^ 
to  th«  stoto  of  tfaa  tsBBOBstare  e€  the  hoQMk  the  eoaditkm 
ctf  the  fire,  stoi  tbe  jpAnJbhi  sIttMrfaow  m  the  eenditioa  of 
extsmai  sjg  nhnt  MS  toese  wiHl  be  s  change  before  aosn- 
_  te  a  oslder  «r  highsg  tempnatore.  I  seed  hssdljp  ss^ 
hemskss  thetoespiaosotdingtobfa  jndfttSBt;  if  toc^low 
be  works  ife  on  to  obtato  the  ptopcs  boat ;  if  too  hot  he  faares 
ifc  so  thaiifc  wBI  be  coasi^ist  sMy  lowrcr  in  temp^ratare  b^ose 


HONOUE  TO  HORTICULTUBE. 

Wb  ase  happy  to  be  able  to  aoaoiinoe  that,  on  the  (Kstri- 
butiasi  of  pnzes  at  the  Gieat  H<Mrticaltaral  Exhiltttioxi  at 
Brussels,  on  Sunday  hmt^  hj  the  Kiog^  Mr.  James  Yeitch,  of 
CSielsea,  naa  created  a  Eiught  of  the  Order  c^  Leopold,  in 
consideration  of  hfa  services  to  horticoltare.  When  will  he, 
or  any  other  penon  fofiowing  the  same  pnzsuit,  meet  with 
a  ainnfar  recognition  in  thfa  oonntxy  ? 


THE  BOTAL  BOTAIOC  SOdETTS   THIBI) 
aPBING  SJiOW.-^AjPfixi.  3a 

Tkn  was  held  in  eo^jtmelion  with  the  |¥ataenal  Anrfaola 
Soeiet/s  Show,  and  toat  flower  eoaseqoently  was  bkrcdy 
lepresented ;  Imt  of  otoer  flowers  there  was  an  eae^litnt 
display.  Tl^Boaes  of  toemssiNes  formed  a  lo9^  eriiibfttion 
— cae  wha^  oertai^  had  nerer  been  soxpassed,  if  indeed 
eqoaHed,  at  any  premns  spring  £ttiow ;  whifat  of  Asaleas, 
Pelargoninms,  and  Cinerarias  there  was  no  lack. 

Bona — Pirat  prises  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  LaaaA  Son 
sad  Mr.  Tomer,  of  Skmgh,  for  eoBeetfans  of  six  in  pots,  the 
planto  of  boto  being  healthy  and  figoroiis»  and  bearing 
snaeroas  magnifloent  Uoosm.  Messrs.  Lane's  were  Bud 
Bicant,  Paul  Perras,  Duchess  cf  Saftsriand,  Baronne  Plre- 
"posl;  Comto  de  Paris,  and  Socnrenir  d'na  JLmi;  whilst  of 
Ifir.  TsEmer^s  the  most,  remarkable  w^e  Madame  de  0am- 
bacdresk  Panl  Perras,  Comtssse  de  Chafarillant;  and  Madame 
C.  Wood.  In  Mr.  W.  Pair's  coUedaoa,  which  was  placed 
aeoond,  LeeUa  was  remarkaUe  for  the  imsaeose  siie  and 
baauty  of  the  blooBu ;  Madame  Boll  and  Ssaateiir  Yaisse 
were  also  fine;  in  addition  to  iriifah  were  a  large  pkynt  of 
Ibkmpkd  dr  AmieM»  Cakhmae  QfdUot,  soemI  Sonyenfa  d'nn 
And.  Messrs.  Paal  ft  8(m  took  a  third  pxfae  for  a  ooUet^km, 
in  whidi  Comto  de  Kantenil,  C^iariea  Lawsoa,  and  Tiotor 
Yerdier  were  eonsptenoas.  Mr.  Tomer  bad»  in  addition  to  hfa 
sii^  a  ine  collection,  for  wiMk  he  receired  an  extra  priae. 

The  only  eriiibitcr  in  the  ▲matevs' ChMw  was  Mr.  Gros% 
MdNMr  to  Sir  F.  Qoldnnidt^  Segeat^s  Pmrk,  ^rhck  hwl  a 
wst  prise ;  bat  toe  plants,  tooingh  well  grown,  were  not  to 
be  eompased  to  those  cf  toe  great  growers  ahready  cited. 

Out  Boees  did  n^  ceme  up  to  what  we  hare  seen  en 
preTisas  oeoasions.  Among  them  were  fine  examples  of 
&nd  Hcsbevt,  of  which  a  smaB  plant  was  also  showa.  Lord 
C^r^  Mrs.  W.  Paal.  Princess  of  Wafas,  P&ol  de  la  Mcil- 
Imy,  and  Bev.  H.  Dombsain,  whfah,  ai  new  kinda  at  once 
eanght  the  eye.  Of  elder  twrieties  there  was  a  iKmt.  Beth 
to  toe  Class  for  twsnty-foor  cot  blooms  and  in  ooUeetiona, 
Ito.  W.  Paal  was  firsfe,  Msanrs.  Faal  A  Sen  second.  Mr. 
Ttoen^  of  Rugby,  was  also  an  eicbibitor. 

PKJLBaomuiis. — Mr.  Tuner  was  toe  onSty  eshibitor  to 
the  Nnrserymen's  Class,  and  received  a  first  prise  for  fine 
|teito  of  Sir  C.  Oampbell,  Orion,  Br.  Andi^  Bogtoe  Daral, 
Ctoiepas!,  and  ncabcw  Amoacr  the  Amatooors'  toe  beat  six 
«aae  ftom  Mr.  Wiggins,  gaideaer  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isle* 
varto,  whose  pfaato  were  eaedlsat»  boto  as  regards  growto 
bloem.     nsy  were  imainn,  Madsane  Heiasy  Pfane^ 


Oiritoy>  BesabslK  and  Princess  Mathilde.     |pr. 
was  seccmd^  Mr.  Todmsa  third. 

Pioiaae.  —  Good  stands  of  these  came  firom  Meesi«. 
BsbsoadiSQqwJ^mies,  Bragg,  aadXreen;  Mr.  Jsjbms takxjqg 
tbe  first  prfae^  Mr.  %agg  the  second.  The  hMt-named 
eshftitor  had  also  a  Tesy  good  stand  of  thirty^sis  Faacfas» 
and  ei^t  pots  ef  toe  same,  for  which  he  had  an  extxapriai* 
Messrs^  Debsoa  A  Son  had  also  an  extra  prize  for  a  simitar 
efihibttion  of  the  shew  kinda 

AiTBicuuLS. — ^Thoogh  well  represented  as  regards  nnmbers» 
and  toenfl^  many  remsckably  fine  trusses  were  8lw>«n»  these 
were  not  so  good  as  nsnaL  Owing  to  the  oM  winds  an4 
absence  of  san.  many  of  them  w«^  rough  and  not  flat;  and 
many  of  the  northern  growers  were  mol.  able  to  show  owiag 
to  toe  lateness  of  the  spring.  Of  the  diflisrent  OassefW 
Pftge^s  Chasspien*  Lancashire  Hero,  and  Prince  of  Walee 
w«e  toe  best  Qr^en-eifftd ;  of  QfiM^-^ed,  Geosge  Lighthady, 
^chardHeadlcy*  and  Maria;  of  TfMtihsdgad,  Smiling  Beant7> 
Taylor's  Olory,  and  FaTonrite ;  of  BeJft,  Mrs.  Smii^  Mefao- 
pc6tan»  Mrs.  Storrock,  Blackbird,  and  Piassaro. 

Of  new  kinds,  the  best  were  Campbell's  Admiral  Napier, 
Turner's  Bookstone,  Beid's  Mito  Gid^niits,  Smith's  Bitoard 
CobdMB^aodJamiesen'sMrs.  Jamiescm.  These  are  promiaiDg 
flowors,  but  requfae  more  proving. 

In  the  Karaerymen's  Ulass  for  six  dfatinct  kinds,  Mr. 
Tsm«r  hadafiffrt;  |rise  for  Campbell's  Admival  Napior,  Beid% 
Miss  Qiddiags,  Lightbody's  Fair  Maid,  Yioiet  very  bean- 
tifiil,  ^Mdding^  Metropolitan,  and  Blackbird;  of  whitsh 
kinds  the  trasses  i^wn  were  splendid  exaiaqples.  From  toe 
same  exhibitor  came  al^o  a  fine  collection  of  twenty-five, 
for  which  an  eztara  prize  was  awarded.  Among  Amatenss, 
Mr.  Potts,  Old  Kent  Bead,  had  the  first  prize,  Mr.  James 
toe  second,  and  Mr.  Batcher,  CamberweU,  the  third.  Messrs. 
Hopkinson,  Paine,  and  Holland,  had  also  good  exhibitions. 

In  the  National  Aorioola  Society^s  Show  Mr.  H.  Steward,, 
of  York,  took  first  prise  in  the  C^aas  Iwr  eight,  with  Conqaeror 
of  Eaiope»  Fleteher's  Mary  Ann,  Beeston's  ApolK  Light- 
body's  Meteor  Flag,  Smith's  Waterfoo,  TraSes Maytdwer 
Conatess  of  Ponmorsv  and  Piasaro.  'Hiese  were  Tory  fins^ 
as  also  were  toe  eighto  df  Mr.  TnrsMr,  who  was  seoond;  ef 
Mr.  PohhBUM^  of  Hall,  third ;  and  of  Mr.  Headley,  of  St^Oe- 
ford,  £rarto ;  and  nothing  less  coald  be  espeoted  firom  MsBse 
great  florists. 

In  the  GSass  for  four  distinct  varieties  Mr.  Heedley  wns 
first,  wito  Ool<mel  Taylor,  General  Garibaldi,  Napier,  aad 
Ifrs.  Stanoek.  Mr.  Pohhnan  was  second,  Mr.  Turner  third. 
The  first  priae  for  the  best  Gh*een-edge  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  Hsiifoz,  with  Page's  C^iampion ;  toe  seoond  by  Mr. 
Tomer,  wito  C^ieetham's  Lancashire  Hero;  that  for  the 
best  €b>^-edge  by  Mr.  Douglas,  York,  wito  Coontoss  ^ 
Wyten;  the  second  by  Mr.  Headley.  The  first  prise  for  the 
beat  White-edge  went  to  Mr.  Tamer,  for  Tay  Ws  Inoom- 
paiable;  toe  second  toMr.  Wilson,  Halifhz,  for  Tree  Britoa; 
aad  in  toe  CSass  for  Sel&  toe  same  exhibitors  held  toe  same 
rekktiTO  positieas  wito  Metropolitan  and  Othrilo ;  toe  pvise 
for  toe  beatof  any  kind  going  to  Mr.  Tamer,  for  Bnokatone, 
.which  also  reoeiTed  a  first-dass  c»tificato. 

Naw  Pi.4]fTB.-<-There  was  a  good  show  of  these,  mostly 
the  same  as  those  exhibited  at  the  last  Show  at  Eenaingtea, 
aad  for  paHaoalnrs  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  report  in  oar  last  Number.  Messrs.  Yeitch  had  fiisU 
class  certificates  for  Primula  cortnsoides  amoena,  Drecnaa 
Cooperi,  their  fine  lar^e^wered  variety  of  Franoisosa  ea^* 
daa,  aaad  for  Clemakis  Begum,  .wito  spleadid  bluish  Uae 
flowers,  a  hybrid  between  lanuginosa  and  asorea  grandi- 
flcKK  raised  by  J.  Anderson-Henry,  Esq.  They  had  also 
their  ifaM  hybrid  white-flowered  Bhododendnm  Rdncess 
Abes,  and  a  bybrid  Cattleya  betweea  Epidendmm  anranti* 
aenm  and  C.  cKinaerir  toe  flowess  partaking  of  the  orange 
eolour  of  Ukat  fcsmer^  Mr.  WiUiams  had  firat-dass  oertn* 
catos  forDendrobinmBayaaom  andDalhonsiannm  sopesbam, 
the  latter  wito  a  magnificent  spike  of  creem«coloared  flowers 
maated  with  two  de^  crimson  blotches;  also  for  Rhododea* 
droB  Kuttalli  and  Xanthonhaa  austraMs.  Anoaba  japomsa 
nmgtoata*  bvoad^y  and  irregnlariy  margined  wito  light 
gxeen,  which  will  deabtleas  be  yellow  when  toe  plant  is  in  a 
more  advanced  st^fe  of  growth,  was  riiown  both  by  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  BuU;  but  it  cannot  be  jodged  of  tiU  toe 
Qokmr  and  masking  be  more  fblly  developed. 

aeeond-chMscsrtiioalsswire  awarded  to  Mr.  Thompaea. 
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Ipswich,  for  Oollinsla  y^tea,  already  notioed  in  th^Bse  V'^ffw » 
to  Mr.  Turner  for  Cineraria  Herbert,  a  tery  pleasing  onglit 
blue-edged  variety,  wit^  a  dear  white  rine  anrroonding  a 
dark  diSc ;  to  T£x.  Ball  far  Antrooarynm  menoannm ,  an  oma- 
mental-foliaged  plant,  andfor  Oeranhim  Eve,  a  pretty  pale 
pink ;  and  to  Mess^.  Fisher,  Holmes,  k  Co.,  for  Berberis 
Handsworthiensis^  with  littear  yewJike  foliage,  and  nnme- 
roas  small  yellow  flowers.  Both  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Boll 
received  prizes  for  groups  of  new  plants  which  have  been 
already  noticed  in  previous  reports. 

Mi8osLi«ANEous. — For  a  Collection  of  mixed  fine-foliaged 
aifd  flowering  plants  Mr.  Willimns  had  the  first  prize; 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  k  Co.  second ;  Mr.  Toung,  Highgate, 
third;  Mr.  Cross  fourth.  Among  them  were  fine  pUnts  of 
Gleichenia  speluncsB,  Cymbidium  aloifolium,  with  numerous 
fine  spikes  of  bloom,  Pandanuses,  variegated  Crotons, 
Anhelezes,  Boroniae,  Eriostemons,  Azaleas,  £c.  Of  Azaleas 
Mr.  Turner  exhibited  some  magnificent  plants,  fcr  which  he 
received  a  prize ;  and  Medsrs.  Lane  and  Dobson  k  Sons  had 
also  prizes  for  nice  well-grown  plants.  Awards  were  like- 
wise made  to  Messrs.  Doraon  and  Mr.  James  for  Cinerarias ; 
to'Mr.  Young  for  exotic  Ferns ;  to  Mr.  Turner  for  Bougain- 
viUtna  spedosa ;  to  Mr.  Cross  for  Begonias ;  to  Messrs.  A. 
Henderson  k  Co.  for  a  collection  of  ornamental  badcets, 
pots,  and  vases,  amon^  whidi  were  several  pretty  designs 
in  porcelain,  with  and  without  silvering,  and  in  which  the 
plants  were  contained  in  a  s^arate  inner  casing  of  tinned 
iron,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wat^r  dripping  into  the 
room ;  and  to  Mr.  Toung  for  hanging-baskets,  neatly  filled 
with  Caladiums  of,  various  kinds,  with  a  DracBona  in  the 
centre. 


FLOEAL  CEITICISM. 

Ir  any  one  doubt  whetiier  the  task  of  reporting  on  the 
merits  of  the  various  productions  of  those  growers  who  are 
constantly  adding  to  tiie  list  of  our  g^Mden  £>wers  and  fruits 
be  an  agreeable  one,'  he  has  only  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  one  who  really  speaks  his  honest  opinion,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  has  been  treated  by  those  who,  from 
their  educalaon  and  position,  ought  to  know  better — ^firstly 
by  Mr.  Bivers,  uid  now  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul;  but  it  does 
aomewhat  astonirii  me  that  th^  should  endeavour  to  impute 
motives  when  they  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  such  being 
those  iHiich  influenoed  me,  and  rmae  to  give  me  credit  for 
honesty  of  purpose,  as  is  ^yparent  in  tiie  very  sharp  letter 
of  Mr.  Painl  in  yocr  last  week's  issue,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  ^  me  on  the  horns  -of  a  dilemma-^either  that  I  am  an 
ignoramns  or  else  a  knave.    I  hold  it  to  be  utterly  useless 
for  any  one  who  professes  to  be  a  teadher  in  public  matters 
ef  any  kind  to  imagine  that  he  can  bns  of  any  service  unless 
he  give  his  opinions  without  reforenoe  to  whether  he  may 
please  this  or  that  person.    Sudi  has  been  ever  my  wish; 
and  were  I  to  be  asked  to  abandon  it,  I  would  rather  lay 
aside  my  pen  on  any  suliject  on  whiiA  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
writing.     I  know  what  it  entails.     I  know  that  s<mie  are 
"  tetchy,"  others  jealous,  oldieni  so  enamoured  of  theb  own 
productions  and  theories  tiiat  to  attempt  to  please  th^n 
would  be  as  useless  as  to  endeavour  to  ladle  out  the  sea. 
But  I  do  know  that  thoee  for  whose  benefit  I  write  appre- 
date  it;  and  while  I  ha/te  said  many  things  adverse  to  the 
theories  x>r  productions  of  hocticulturtats,  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having  imputed  to  them  unworthy  or  dishonest  motives. 
And  now  with  regavd  to  this  lateat  attack.     Mr.  Paul 
accuses  me  of  disparaging  hia  Bote  Beaiuty  of  Waltham,  and 
<]fif  habitual^  doingthe  same  witiixegaid  to  all  his  produoticms. 

My  answer  to  botik  theseflta4ements  is  that  they  are  not  ^ue ; 
and  I  win  take  the  last  first,  as  it  contains  the  virus  of  the 
whole  letted;  nor  will  I  meei  it  l^  oonnter  aasertioos^  bat 
by  saij^  Mfoning  to  whail  have  said. 

Mr.  Paul  is  an  eaha>itor,  aond  a  veiy  snooessfol  one,  in  two 
classes  of  flowera— 4he  ^yadath  and  the  Boee ;  And  daring 
last  year  aadtiiis  (itwfll  haodiybeneoeasazy  togo  forther 
back),  I  have  aent  reports  to  you  oC  tke  foUowhig  shows  at 
wUoh  he  has  exhibited-44he  Boyal  Hortiealtural  and  the 
Crystal  Palaoe  last  yeax;  and  the  B<^  Hortioaltural  and 
the  Botaalo  dazing.tii^  Bcesent  8|iring. 
T  ^™yHP<«*  <w^**w^t  spring  show  :(YoL.IV.^  p.  16&), 
I  said  of  Mr.  PauTs  twelve  Hyacinths  there  were  "  Howard, 


a  salmon  crimson,  with  stripes  of  de^er  colour ;  bells  dose, 
aoui  spike  good.  Grand  Lilas,  a  fine  aind  useful  azure  blue 
flower.  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  a  good  pure  white.  Sol- 
fatoRte,  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet;,  large  bells  and  soike. 
Charles  Dickens,  a  good  greyish  l>lue,  with  an  excellent 
q)ike."  ^>eaking  of  the  large  coUectioBs  of  Hvacinths  I 
wrote,  **  In  Mr.  PauTs,  which  were  placed  equal  first,  there 
were  some  fine  trusses,"  kc.  This  remark  refers  not  merdy 
to  the  sorts  but  to  the  style  of  cultivation,  as  indicated  by 
the  size  of  truss,  &c. 

In  my  r^>ort  of  the  second  spring  show  (VoL  IV.,  ^.  219),' 
I  wrote  thus:  "Mr.  W.  Paul  occupied  the  place  hitherto 
held  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  k  Son,  who  came  second  in  the 
three  classes,  Mr.  Paul  standing  first.  In  the  collection  of 
six  new  and  distinct  varieties  Mr.  Paul  had  some  very  mag- 
nificent blooms,  Eoh-i-noor  being  quite  a  modeL*'  "  In  the 
class  for  18*8  both  IkLr.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  had  some 
very  fine  trusses.  Amongst  the  former  were  Haydn,  vezj 
htfge ;  Koh-i-noor,  a  splendid  spike ;  Macaulay,  very  fine : 
So&terre,  large  and  good,  novel,  too,  in  colour — a  sort  <k 
orange  red."  "Amongst  the  100  varieties  contributed  by 
each  firm  were  some  really  magnificent  blooms."  "The 
most  favoured  spot  in  the  exhioition  was,  however,  that 
where  the  two  boxes  of  Boses  exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Paul 
were  placed ;  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  seeing 
some  of  the  new  Boses  of  last  season,  especially  m  the  box  ^ 
Mr,  Wm,  Paul**  May  I  ask.  Does  all  this  look  like  not 
seeing  anything  good  of  Mr.  Paul's  productions  ? 

In  my  report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  393), 
I  find  my  report  runs  thus : — "  Boses  in  pots  were  not,  I 
think,  so  fine  as  I  have  seen  them,  although  some  individual 
plants  were  magnificent.  My  own  taste  rather  inclines  to 
the  smaller-sized  plants  tiian  to  those  monstrously  overgrown 
specimens ;  but  taking  them. as  generally  .admired,  no^fttnf 
(SaiH  he  finer  than  the  plant  of  Souvenir  d*un  Ami  or  Charles 
Lawson  in  Messrs.  Lane's  collection,  or  the  Lodia  of  Mr. 
Wm,  Paid.  So  close  was  the  contest  here  that  the  Judaea 
placed  the  two  collections  as  equal  firsts.  In  Boses  in  ei^^t^ 
inch  pots  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was  second  with  ....  Beai^  of 
WaUhcm,  fine,**  kc  "  In  Cut  Boses,  in  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's 
collection  I  saw  Monte  Christo,  Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley, 
both  good.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Amiral  Grravina,  fk  djurk 
and  good  flower." 

In  my  r^>ort  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Sodety's  flrsi; 
show  (Vol.  IV.  p.  411),  a  very  brief  one,  I  said,  "The 
Boses  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  were  again  very 
nearly  matched,  but  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  latter's 
gained  for  him  the  first  place." 

At  the  second  great  diow  I  do  npt  think  Mr'.  Paul  exhi- 
bited Cut  Boses — at  least  I  do  not  see  his  name  amongst 
the  list  of  prizes.  He  did,  I  believe,  exhibit  pot  Boses ;  but 
as  I  took  no  notes  of  any  of  them  he  cannot  complain  of  my 
partiality  there. 

In  the  report  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  (VoL  IV.,  page 
470-471),  I  merely  gave  the  name^  of  the  Boses  in  m^ 
classes  of  cut  flowers,  and  those  only  in  the  first  and  second 
prizes.  I  find  my  notice  of  Beauty  cf  WdUh(im  runs  thus  :-* 
"  A  fine  Boss,  but  soon  flies." . 

In  my  rep(»rt  of  the  National  Bose  Show  (VoL  V.«  p.  7), 
I  again  find  myself  recording  the  names  of  new  Boses ;  and 
amongst  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  stand  <^  new  Boses  I  mentioQ, 
"Beauty  of  Waltham,  good."  And  again,  "It  was  quit^ 
too  late  for  pot  Boses,  but  some  cr^table  plants  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm,  Paul,  Messrs.  Turner,  Paul  k  Soi^u 
and  Francis."  "  In  the  class  for  twdve  blooms  of  any  ne^ 
Bose  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  was  first  with  Beauty  pf  Wal^Jiam." 

So  end  my  reports  for.  1863  as  far  as  Mr.  Paul  is  coQr 
cemed,  for  at  the  autumnal  sho^fs,  either  at.  the  Crystal 
Palaoe  as  the  Boyal  Horticultival .  Society,  he  did  not 
^hibit.  And  I  now  leave  it  to  any  of  your  readers — ^naJ^ 
I  leave  it  to  Mr.  William  Paul  himsdf>  to  point  out  aqj 
attempt  at  underrating  his  productiom,  or  not  seeing  9^- 
thing  good  out  of  Waltham  Cross.  Both  in  hyacinths  and 
Boses  IjhaTogivea  him  praise,  andthat,  t  ^ink,  with  lib 
sparinghand. 

And  now  as  to  the  chaise  about  Baau^  of  Wattham  ai^ 
Mr.  Paul's  indignant  disclaimer  .of  ,my  criticism.  .  I.  did  no^ 
state  then,  let  me  si^,  that  Beauty  of  Waltham  is  not  di^ 
tiaguiahable  from  MEtdame  Char%  Craix^i,  but  that  the 
bloSm  then  et^ibitid  wais  undistinguishaole  from  it.    I  wag 
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not  ^yinff  a  general  description  of  Boses,  I  was  merely 
noticing  tne  B^es  as  ihen  exhibited,  tcfr  such  a  repiort  at  a 
flower  show  only  pretends  to  be ;  and  I  maintain  that  the 
bloom  Mr.  Paul  exhibited  that  day  cocdd  not  by  one  rosarian 
in  fifty  be  distinguished  from  Madame  Charles  Cr^>elet; 
but  that  is  a  yery  different  thing  from  saying  that  it  is 
always  so,  or  that  Mr.  Paul  has  been  guilty  of  <Sahonesty  in 
sending  out  an  old  Bose  under  a  new  name.  He  is  too 
good  a  Bose-grower  not  to  know  that  when  Boses  are  in 
the  same  style  that  th^  very  often  do  approadi  so  closely 
as  to  be  undistinguishablt.  I  have  seen  Madame  Yidot 
and  Mrs.  Birers  in  the  same  stand,  but  the  labels  might 
have  been  changed  over  and  no  one  the  wiser ;  and  I  have 
seen  Triomphe  d' Amiens  with  all  the  marking  ^one,  and 
like  an  indifferent  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot.  The  opinion  that 
I  have  ^ven  of  Beauty  of  Waltham  all  through  I  still  hold 
to.  It  IS  a  "fine  Bose"  and  a  "soodBose/*  but  its  colour 
soon  files  in  warm  weather  (and  probably  in  heat) ;  and 
^dien  it  does  so  it  is  as  like  Madame  Charles  Crapelet  as  it 
well  can  be.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  blooms  of  it :  this  is 
my  honest  opinion,  and  I  know  it  coincides  with  that  of 
many  successful  ffrowers. 

Why,  then,  wiU  Mr.  Paul  impute  motives  to  me  ?  Why 
not  be  a  little  more  charitable  ?  I  have  found  fault  wit& 
the  productions  of  other  raisers,  but  they  do  not  write  furious 
letters.  There  was  a  Bose  sent  out  by  Idx.  Standish  which 
I  at  one  time  thought  well  of,  but  it  fiailed  to  keep  up  its 
character,  and  I  said  so ;  but  I  was  not  marked  as  a  black 
sheep  therefore.  In  my  reports  of  the  fiowers  of  last  season 
I  have  unhesitatingly  condemned  many  of  very  pretentious 
character,  but  I  have  not  been  abused  by  the  raisers. — 
D„  Deal, 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  HOTBEDS. 

Wb  have  received  a  number  of  definite  inquiries  and  com- 
plaints of  failures,  the  inquiries  having  chiefiy  reference  as  to 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  small  i^^uantity  of  fermentix^ 
materials,  and  the  fiulures  being  either  from  using  these 
materials  in  too  rank  a  state,  or  expecting  too  much  from  a 
very  limited  quantity,  and  especially  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season.  Our  random  gossip  wQl,  tiiierefore,  chiefiy  apply  to 
those  readers  who  for  fermenting  matenal  must  chiefly  de- 
pend on  the  droppings  and  litter  afforded  by  a  horse,  a  cow. 
^^  ^  P%>  ^^h  perhaps  the  occasional  purchase  of  a  load 
from  persons  in  similar  circumstances  who  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  with  the  manure.  We  will  take  the  cases  some- 
what at  random. 

"A"  states  "  that  by  purchasing,  in  addition  to  his  own 
material,  he  put  up  a  bed  2^  feet  deep  in  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary that  it  gave  plenty  of  heat,  and  he  planted  out  Cu- 
cumbers in  the  beginning  of  March;  but  the  heat  declined^ 
and  damp,  cold,  and  steun  kOled  his  plants."  He  would  have 
required  at  least  a  foot  more  of  well-wrought  dung  to  have 
kept  up  a  nice  heat  at  that  early  period,  and  must  either 
have  had  more  material  to  have  aaded  as  linings,  or  have 
made  the  bed  some  18  inches  larger  all  round  than  his 
frame,  and  protected  those  sides  from  wind  and  weather 
l^  a  thatchinff  of  straw  or  evergreen  branches.  It  is  amazing 
the  effect  thiK  such  a  protection,  even  if  only  a  wattled 
hurdle,  has  round  the  sides  of  such  a  bed  in  keeping  the 
heat  in.  When  a  hotbed  is  to  be  made  at  all  early,  and  the 
ground  permits  of  it,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  good  part 
of  the  hotbed  sunk  beneath  the  ground  leveL  The  far- 
nxenting  material  is  thus  not  brought  so  much  in  contact 
with  the  air;  and  therefore,  whilst  the  heat  will  not  be  so 
strong  it  will  last  much  longer,  and  then,  the  frame  being 
much  lower,  all  work  inside  will  be  more  easily  performed. 
Such  a  bed,  fblly  half  sunk  and  made  as' large  as  represented 
above,  wiU  rar^  want  more  in  the  way  of  heat  until  the 
autumn  than  adcung  fresh  litter  round  the  sides  of  the  hoK, 
and  thus  securing,  fiH>m  the  warm  sided  of  the  box,  atmo- 
mheric  heat  insiae  independently  of  the  heat  that  rises  from 
tne  warm  dung  beneath  the  soO. 

If  "A"  had  been  content  with  his  amount  of  matraials 
to  have  planted  out  in  April,  he  would  have  been  more  suc- 
eessftd.  Even  then,  if  his  materials  were  ilot  very  good,  he 
would  require  a  bc^  d  feet  in  depth,  unless  he  had  some 
iHeans,  as  flues  or  open  ^ots,  for  sending  heat  from  linings 
Ihrough  beneath  the  sou.     It  should  not  be  forgotten. 


however,  that  the  Hnings  take  a  great  quantity -of  material 
for  the  heat  they<gt¥»«-«t]u^t,  in  &at>  one  good  load  of  J>9^ 
manure  inside  wiU  doonore  in  the  wny  ef  heat  than.tkree,  cf 
fbur  applied  as  li^iings.      v 

"  B  "  "  has  afaitrafmonnt  of  material  and  a  brick  pit,  whu^ 
houses teearly  wcrk«  He  has  oonunenoed  pUudng  b^  fre^ 
manure  round  the  atiteidea  of  the  pit,  and  turning  and.  work? 
ing  it  there  for  hotbed  frames ;  but  then  several  authoifitl^ 
teU  him  he  will  get  the  rank  steam  inside,  and  that  he  wifL 
kill  evevythinff."  And  so  he  wUl  if  the  r^Uc  stei^n  come.iQ. 
But  why  shomd  it  do  so  if  oomm<m  ^rudenoe  be  exercised  F 
If  the  widl  is  solid  and  secure  in  the  joints,  be  it  4^  inches 
or  9  inches,  no  steam  csA.pass  through,  but  the  he^t  t^lII, 
and  perhaps  best  frott  a  4^-inoh  wall;  and  the  sprinklixig 
of  such  a  wail  inside  with  clear  water  will  give  off  a  vapour 
that  most  plants  delight  in.  In  giving  air,  however,  car^ 
must  be  given  ijo  lift  the  sashes  and  tilt  them  up,  and  not 
shove  them  down  or  pull  them  baok.  This  is  also  necessary 
in  the  case  of  finumes  with  linings  round  them.  We  kavie 
known  a  crop  destroyed  by  shoving  down  a  sash  a  few  inches 
over  a  front  lining  whi<di  was  a  little  rank.  Even  a  ma^ 
hanging  over  is  liable  t<y  produce  the  same  result  When 
such  care  is  not  exercised  the  linings  ought  to  be  as  swe^ 
as  the  bed.  There  will  foe  less  danger  for  all  things  reauir- 
ing  much  heat  from  the&et  that  air  will  be  wanted  chie^.at 
the  top— we  inicht  say  solely  at  the  top.  There  will  be  no 
want  of  circulation  of  fresh  air  if  the  sashes  are  merely  tinted 
a  little  at  the  top ;  the  great  point  is  to  do  it  early  ^nouffV 

All  turning  and  moving  of  such  rank  linings  should  pe 
done  when  the  sashes  are  shut.  If  covers  are  used  for  tl^ 
glass  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  this  turning  work  before  ^th^e 
covers  were  taken  off.  We  know  of  no  more  economipal 
plan,  where  fermenting  material  is  abundant,  for  preparinjg 
manure  for  sweet  hotbeds,  as  most  of  the  heat  given  off  is 
brought  into  use,  instead  of  passing  all  away  into  the  general 
atmosphere.  Wlien  a  pit  and  its  linings  are  sunk,  and  the 
linings  are  covered  in  with  boarded  flaps,  scaroely  any  heat 
will  escape,  as  what  rises  will  strike  against  the  waUs» 
Unless  the  linings  are  wide  there  wiU,  however,,  be  more 
trouble  in  workir^  them  than  when  mostly  above  the  ground^ 
As  to  rankness,  we  may  mention  that  we  are  glad  to  packouir 
first  mowings  from  the  lawn  round  our  frames,  and  the  heat 
such  grass  g^ves  off  te  rank  enough ;  but  with  moderate  care 
as  to  air-giving,  there  need  be  no  ii\)ury  occasioned  thereby,. 

«  D  "  tells  us,  ^  Since  giving  less  bottom  heat  and  banking 
up  round  myframee  or  pits  I  have  escaped  unhealthinesa 
and  burning  at  the  roots*  But  obtaining  so  much  top  heat, 
I  woxdd  wish  to  have  more.  Would  you  approve  of  large 
slates,  or  plates  of  iron  let  into  the  walls  of  brick  pits  ?  vnd 
what  would  you  say  to  light  iron  frames  instead  of  wooden 
ones  P"  Aa  to  the  -pits,  we  ai^rove  of  them,  so  long  as  the 
slates  and  plates  are  covered  outside.  If  uncovered  they 
would  rob  the  inside  c^  its  heat  much  more  than  a  brick 
wall.  Even  the  brick  wall  of  a  pit  that  is  heated  inside 
loses  much  heat  by  the  wall  exposed.  We  have  tried  a  la^ar 
of  straw  against  the  exposed  wall  of  such  a  pit,  and  during 
winter  and  spring  if  you  place  your  hand  on  the  wall  »be- 
neath  the  straw  it  is  like  putting  it  on  a  warming-pan* 
The  sla^,  and  mudi  more  the  iron,  would  radiate  heat  more 
quickly  than  briok.  We  may  mention  that  our  wallsiare 
9  inches  thick,  and  if  heat  oomee  out  through  that  thickness 
it  will  also  go  in.  As  to  the  iron  finmes,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  sending  heat  through  them,  and  they 
could  be  made  moveable  in  pieces  b^  bolts,  ^tc  We  n^ver 
have  wrought  sucti ;  but  we  would,  judging  from  analogy* 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  ooveted  up  outside^  they 
would  part  with  heat  from  the  inside  very  freely.  The  ferment. 
;  ing  material  would  <aUo  foe  apt  to  rust  them  out  To  guard 
against  this  we  would  have  them  riiallow-HNiy  10  inches  in 
frtmt  and  16  or  mat  1»ck,  with  a  sill  at  bottom.  The  ontr 
sides  we  would  tar  well,  and  use  only  when  well  dried*  The 
inside  we  would  paint  of  a  daric  lead  cdouTr  and  whea  in  u^ 
we  would  paint  atfain  with  much  tilie  aame  colour;  madfr  of 
sine  water  and  soot  w  l^mpM^^  i^id  su^ur.  Did  we  wish 
the  greatest  amount  of  lieat  and  Hght  in&de  we;  would  mafad 
the  colour  light;  butif  at  all  Hght  there  would  be  dang vi)f 
scorching  from  the  rsBeoted  to/s  of  the  sun  during  the  d^^ 
The  dark  colour  would  absorb  the  heat  o(  t&ese  rays,  and  that 
heat  would  be  radiated,  and  abo  the  heat  from  the  limnga^ 
when  most  needed.    We  abonld  oertainly  like  to  heac  of 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  litUd  msMien,  -#»  may 
Mentlea  tlMiit  d«ite|^  th«  first  frost  tfate  feut  winter  an 
Attateov  toM  us,  that  of  two  frameB  staa^&ig  ea.  «]i#  top  of 
fltt  oldliotb«d»  flOidi  filed  wi^  similar  plants,  and  wtfii  one 
SBioeptiotf  trstiked  e^ery  way  aUke,  the  plants  sufl^BVed  ni«eh 
M  oa4  and  eseaped  lak  til«  other  withooft  isjtuy.  In  the 
^Be  ease  ttao  beasds  of  the  sides  of  the  ^rttne  wevs  ex- 
posed; in  the  other  fin  inoh  of  strsw  #88  tied  round  them, 
thtf  esbis  huaffing  over  the  sides  of  the  old  %ed.  Witb  iiron 
sMes  and  tinpMteeted  not  »  plaat  wocM  hatv  esoaped. 
TMet  het  reiainds  ns  of  another.  A  nnnher  of  loads  of 
Fotatoes  were  stored  in  a  sttall  htkk  bnildiBf  .  Care  was 
taken  thai  air  shotttd  drei^te  through  them  to  Mvent 
h^iSmg,  The  roof  was  ^ed  and  somewhat  op€»t,  and  there^ 
lOB^  some  1^  inobes  of  straw  were  placed  over  the  Potatoes. 
A  very  sharp  frost  oame ;  the  door  and  the  windows  were 
semnvfy  oo^Bred,  btrt  nothing  was  thonght  <^  the  walls ; 
tet  through  them  the  frost  entered,  and  all  that  was  good 
i»  the  Potatoes  was  fomid  only  in  the  centre  of  the  heap. 

"B"  "nsed  to  have  very  deep  firanies>  hnt  they  were 
tBAiwiel^.  He  had  them  ont  so  as  to  have  a  bottom  and  a 
top  easay  moved,  as  without  this  oonvenienoe  of  movemest 
le  might  asweHhaiviehadapitcvafizedframe;  btrt  then  he 
iicmnd  thnt  steam  penetrated  between  the  joints.  He  then 
tried  shallow  frames  11  inches  in  front  and  17  at  back,  and 
CnonmbeTB  and  M^<ms  ^d  well  in  them  at  first ;  but  then 
fhe  leaves  camo  too  near  the  glass,  and  the  frames  had  to 
be  ittised  hy  supports  at  the  eomere,  aad  then  steam  was 
apt  to  find  its  way  ftt  all  Mnnd  if  the  smaQest  cnnmy  was 
l^"  'So  doubt,  b»t  itt&a.  the  craxmy  shosid  not  be  Mt. 
The  easth  should  be  firsaed  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  alt 
lotaid.  It  is  best  to  avoid  aH  this  lifting,  and  let  the  frame 
stand  steady  whilst  the  crop  remains,  and  this  may  eas^ 
be  managed.  We  have  not  a  frame  deeper  tlmn  the  above^-^ 
cfnite  deep  enough  tor  many  general  purposes^  Ouafs  are 
ttot  deep  enough  for  Cuctnnbers  and  Melons,  but  the  depth 
is  easHy  secured.  We  made  a  oouple  ci  beds  the  o^er  <kiy, 
wfdch  had  served  many  pnrposes  previously  aecotdtng  to 
the  thickness  of  the  bed,  the  fresh  manure  behug  placed  at 
the  bottom  and  the  older  at  the  top.  But  these  beds  finally 
m£ghi  be  9  ftdet  high  at  back  and  2i  feet  in  front,  made  aH 
oirer  of  raHier  open  materials  and  well  beaten.  Then  all 
rwmd  the  sides,  so  as  to  be  6  inches  wider  inside  than  the 
bottom  of  thefrwme,  a  wall  was  built  of  ^e  best  and  sweetest 
material  10  or  18  inches  higher  than  the  main  part  of  the 
hed,  BO  that  the  soil  inside  should  be  little  or  not^iog  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  The  six  inches  overhangkig 
is  then  beaten  firmly,  so  as  not  to  extend  much,  if  at  aH, 
above  the  Imse  of  the  i^ame.  We  thus  secure  i^enty  of 
heat  outside  and  less  in  the  eentre  of  the  frame^  AUowiiq^ 
2i  feet  wide  fcnr  soil  in  the  centre,  the  ontsides  may  be  fiUea 
-ap  -with,  sweet  short  dung  at  first  and  removed  alterwai^s. 
If  that  space  can  be  shut  off  wi^  boards  it  wUl  give  quite 
enough  of  soil  for  tlie  ^ants ;  and  between  these  boards 
and  the  sides  of  the  frame  we  generally  M  with  sweet  dung 
and  cover  over  witii  soil,  piecing  some  stiff  loam  or  day 
dose  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  wetting  it  wad  beating 
It  firm.  This  kept  racier  damp  will  not  crack ;  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  from  lifting  the  i^nme  or  danger  from  steam ; 
aftd  there  wffl  be  pien^  of  room  for  the  foliage  except  at 
the  front,  where  Htb  soil  should  be  2  or  S  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  ^e  frame  but  joined  to  it,  and  a  oonple  of  inches 
above  it,  by  a  i^ort  sloping  bank  of  this  firmed  earth.  The 
little  extra  trouble  at  ^t  saves  much  labour  afterwards. 

**J?"  "has  tried  a  |^an  recommended  by  us  of  only 
e^htly  working  his  staile-saanure  before  using  it  foi'  beds, 
a^  means  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  working  and  turn- 
ing his  heap  some  three  or  four  ^mes  until  it  is  a  uniform 
sweet  dark  mass,  as  such,  he  finds,  gives  a  more  uidform  and 
oonthraous  heat  tiban  dung  that  has  been  less  worked,  which 
latter  is  apt  to  dry  up  and  cake  wh^i  built  into  a  bed."  Well, 
we  advise  every  one  to  use  the  peculiar  bridffe  ^at  carries 
him  safest  over  the  stream.  If  such  material  only  sHghtly 
fermented  be  used  in  a  dry  state  it  will  be  apt  to  cake,  and 
the  extra  air  and  want  of  m<^sture  will  arrest  the  heat  that 
can  anty  be  givai  off  so  long  as  decomposition  is  taking  place, 
and  there  is  enough  of  mtSlier  fiMr  the  oxygen  to  bum  or  de^ 


oompwe;.  WeeM^reme^tidsbymakfagtetaebfiqpse^Jr^ 
the  sides  of  l&e  frame;  inside,  aad  pmniBg  water  dowB.  Ttti 
is  best  done  by  learring^small  round  dnin-tOestftaading  neady 
upriglkl^  and  the  upper  end  pltwged  to  prevent  any  jsmdxpm 
steam  escaping.  These  should  be  plugged  again  when  wa«ir 
is  poured  sloidy  down;  a  pailfhl  or  more  to  a  fight.  TWa 
win  take  down  moistere  and  air  IftewiM,  which  wfll  warn 
fresh  bottom  heat  as  long  as  there  is  any  fiid  left  foroiygett 
to  bum.  This  is  also  a  good  plan  lor  supp^iiny  moistani  fife 
bottom  when  not  wantM  at  top.  However,  we  lutve  w» 
frmlt  to  find  with  the  liiorough  working  and  sweetening  ef 
dfmg  befixre  using  it  fi)r  beds.  Only  we  are  short  of  mateeU 
and  we  want  thelieat  that  is  given  off  wh^st  working. 

Muchof  the  dung  we  use  in  winter  ibr  Badishes,  PotatOM^ 
Ac.,  comes  in  fSor  the  t(^  of  beds  for  Cucumbers,  Melons,  &e.» 
in  spring  and  summer.  Our  dung  is  chiefly  litter  with  bo^ 
fefw  droppings,  and  often  the  latter  must  be  saved  fbr  Hns!^ 
room'becM.  However,  we  hsave  a  few  sa  as  to  make  tiim 
litter  ferment  with  the  arafatanoe  of  watering,  and  if 
mamnre  water  can  be  obtained  from,  the  drainage  of  a  £anff- 
yard  all  the  better.  This  is  thrown  together^  well  mixsd^ 
and  the  heap  covered  with  dry  litter.  When  this  has  heated 
eight  days  we  frequently  use  it  as  it  is;  More  gencsFaBy  we 
g^e  it  one  turn,  taking  off  the  litter  outside,  covering,  and 
then  placing  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  the  sfides  to  the 
centre,  and  raixinsr  with  it  some  tree  leaves,  whidi  ave 
generally  hot  ttom.  ^jmg  in  a  heap.  Wedo  not  mix  these  at 
met  because  we  do  not  wish  to  waste  them  by  ferraentati^ 
and  after  they  have  lam  a  short  time  in  a  heap  they  wm 
ahmys  be  sweet  enough.  We  cover  the  kessp  over  agida  a» 
that  it  shall  heat  eqmUly,  and  in  about  a  week  in  general 
circumstances  and  ii  the  weather  is  at  all  mild,  it  wm  be  fit 
for  the  main  bulk  of  a  bed,  whilst  we  give  a  sur&cing  of 
leaves,  or  pari  of  an  old  betbed  as  a^sumeing  te  keep  down 
any  steam  that  might  be  injurious.  The  heat  we  thus  obtain 
with  this  snr&cim;  fa  ffenerallT  sweet  enovgh  ibr  anything. 

*'&"  ''has  suil&red  mnch  from  unhealniy  steam  k^fiBg 
his  plants,  and  is  much  alarmed  after  readhig  such  aocoaotfi 
of  inflammaUe  gases  in  dung-bed  frames."  W^,  we  never 
noticed  anyldxing  ot  the  kind  but  once,  and  then  there  wfifi 
an  extra  quanti^  of  urine,  blood,  and  hoof-parings  amei^ 
the  manure  that  had  been  fermented,  ins<nnuch  that  W9 
did  not  at  i^  like  it.  When  covered  over  wM  earth  W9 
do  not,  however,  reeoBect  of  any  bad  effects  having  fill- 
lowed.  When  dung  is  used  pretty  well  sweetened  in  tb& 
usual  way,  the  drops  of  water  condensed  against  the  sasifr- 
bars  win  always  be  a  good  test  o(  healthy  sweetness.  If 
clear  as  dewdrops  there  will  be  no  danger.  If  tinged  of  tasf 
colour  there  will  be  danger.  If  the  tinge  is  but  trimng— just 
perceptihle,  a  little  air  constantly  at  back  will  avert  tte 
danger.  A  sur&dng  of  fnm.  9  indkes  to  a  fbot  of  sweet; 
older  material  will  avert  all  danger.  Hence,  when  satisied 
about  the  amount  of  heat,  a  surfiu^ing  of  soil  will  also  keep 
down  any  noxious  steams  if  thi^  enough  and  firm  at  im 
surfoce.  This  fact  lessens  the  necessity  of  wasting  mansrd 
by  such  freouent  turnings  before  using. 

'<  H  "  "  obtains  from  two  to  three  barrowloads  of  manure^ 
fairly  mixed  with  litter,  during  the  week-— enough,  he  thinks 
to  make  a  bed  now  and  then,  with  a  litde  help;  but  aH 
being  placed  in  a  heap,  it  is  always  heating,  and  the  centre 
is  quite  rotten  before  he  can  use  it  fbr  anythii^."  I^Mn» 
this  centre  for  surfacing,  or  the  roughest  of  an  old  hotbea. 
Do  not  throw  your  manure  into  a  heiq>  at  alL  If  yon  have 
a  shed  at  liberty,  spread  it  out  there,  a  foot  or  15  inches 
thick.  If  not,  do  the  same  out  of  doors,  and  sprinkle  the 
surface  with  a  little  earth.  This  will  keep  in  the  gases  and 
arrest  decomposition.  When  you  have  as  mucn  as  rctt 
think  you  will  want  for  your  bed,  throw  it  nicely  togemr 
in  a  heap,  mixing  the  litter  and  the  droppings,  ana  watering 
when  &tj.  Then  yon  can  use  it  according  to  our  rougher 
way,  or  as  recommended  by  our  friend  "F,"  and  follow  that 
which  suits  you  best. 

It  seems  we  have  forgotten  to  notice  the  dflenona  of  "C,*^ 
who  says,  "  I  muster  two  or  three  barrowloads  of  manure  a 
week,  chicdy  horse-droppings,  and  but  little  litter.  I  find,  that 
when  made  into  a  hotbed,  the  heat  given  off  is  very  strong, 
but  it  is  not  lasting;  it  soon  btuns  itself  out,  or  quite  dxy, 
even  aftier  being  much  wasted  in  the  preparation."  9adi 
manure  becomes  too  dose;  it  wants  misiiig  with  a  ttMm 
qttanti^  of  tree  leaves,  after  the  first  rankness  is  gone,  or 
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litter  of  may  kind,  or  siiabble  would  do.  FaOingr  all  BVLok,  it 
slioald  be  freely  mixed  with  layers  of  garden  prunings; 
and*  fiuling  these,  there  should  be  a  layer  of  dung  and  a 
layer  of  &^ot8,  with  the  ends  covered,  to  prevent  too  much 
air  entering.  Moisture  and  air  are  neoesasry  to  decomposi- 
tion. Too  much  of  either  will  arrest  decay.  What ,  is 
wanted  is  just  enough  of  both  to  keep  the  fire  slowly 
burning,  to  give  out  continuous  heat;  and  our  idea  is  that, 
pvovid^  %  heap  is  compressed  enough  to  heat  freely,  the  less 
the  heap  is  wasted  before  bemg  made  into  a  bed  tiie  more 
fhel  there  is  lefb  to  keep  xxp  tiie  slow  contanuous  oombustioii. 

Once  more  for  the  present.  "  I "  "  wants  to  know  how  to 
make  the  best  of  his  two  barrowloads  of  dung  a-week,  chiefly 
horse-droppings,  for  assiBting  him  with  two  or  three  frames, 
rather  small,  for  fbrwarding  a  few  early  vegetables,  and 
striking  cuttings,  sowing  se^,  and  forwarding  plants  for  his 
flower  garden  in  spring."  For  a  rather  large  bed,  we  must 
refer  to  wliat  we  have  said  on  preserving  tiie  manure  before 
it  is  wanted.  He  says  he  has  suffered  awftdly  frx>m  steam ; 
that  comes  from  either  not  using  the  dung  sweet,  or  not  ooverw 
ing  it  enoufi^  whita  rank.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  in  for- 
warding potted  plants,  striking  cut^ngs,  and  sowing  seeds 
at  this  season,  with  a  constant  supply  octwo  or  three  barrow- 
loads a-week  of  sudi  droppings. .  Throw  that  quantity  into 
a  heap  and  cover  with  Utter.  That  will  make  a  nice  bed 
for  one  light  when  it  heats,  if  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  half-rotten  stuff  from  an  old  hotbed,  and  oovmd  over 
with  soBM  8  inehee  of  the  same.  A  fortnight  will,  there- 
fore, give  you  enough  for  a  two-Hght  frune  for  such  a 
temporacv  purpose.  If  the  beat  then  comes  too  strong  the 
pots  can  be  raised.  If  you  sowed  the  seeds,  or  planted  the 
cuttings  in  sandy  soil,  you  would  need  only  about  4  ind^s 
of  old  hotbed  rtoff  over  your  dung;  but  for  much  work 
the  use  of  pots  will  be  best.  Ton  can  then  remote  what 
has  been  nrntk,  rooted,  dec,  and  ocMnmence  afresh;  and  if 
the  heat  has  declined  a  little,  tiien  out  with  the  pots, 
move  the  snrfooe  sweet  stuff  again,  and  add  a  banow- 
load  of  hot  droppings  or  so,  mixing  it  a  little  with  the  <^d, 
bvt  not  tossing  it  mncdi  about  to  let  out  the  heat,  re- 
place the  covenng,  and  place  or  plunge  the  pots,  and  if 
they  get  too  sear  the  glaes  raise  the  frame.  A  bed  thus 
renewed  inside  every  three  weeks  or  a  month  will  keep  up 
a  nioe  heat  almost  continuously,  and,  as  hinted  already,  one 
barrofwload  inside  will  do  as  much  jpod  as  ever  so  many 
ronnd  tiie  outsides  of  the  frame.  Of  course,  in  tiie  case  of 
maniiM  chiefly  litter  instead  of  droppings,  there  must  be 
donble  or  treble  the  quantity  used  to  prodoce  the  same 
'Ofllect.  Without  the  covering  reforved  to,  or  one  of  sweet 
hot  tree  leavety  it  woold  be  dangerous  to  nse  manure  un^ 
eweetsBed  for  tnth  a  purpose.  For  all  such  temporaiy 
forwaxdiag  pnrpoees,  it  is  nest  to  have  the  hot  manure 
below  the  plants,  and  the  moving  of  the  inat<eria1  and  a 
little  fresh  additicm  will  always  renew  the  heat.  In  such 
cases  we  like  the  hot  material  to  be  added  without  much 
flhaking  about.  For  a  large  hotbed  we  do  not  care  how 
much  there  is  of  shaking  aiA  min^^ing. 

"K"  wishes  to  know  ^how  luge  a  bed  shcnld  be  tor 
sowing  half-hai^y  annuals,  to  be  covered  wilh  frames,  hand- 
lights,  or  calico,  and  sown  on  soQ."  W^  tiwt  d^nds  on 
the  materiaL  If  containing  a  fiur  portion  of  drcqtpings,  we 
would  throw  it  together,  water,  ana  get  it  to  a  good  heat. 
We  would  then  make  a  bed  from  15  to  18  ioohes  de^,  not 
flhakJTig  it  too  mndi  to  dispttse  the  heat^  cover  witii  2  or 
3  inches  of  rott«i  leaves  or  aun|^  and  8  indbes  of  sandy  soil, 
and  sow  directly,  or  at  furthest  m  a  day  or  two. 

We  think  these  eases  will  bring  up  most  <^  the  anears  on 
this  sulgect.  If  a  fow  do  not  &d  thw  wants  aUuded  to, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  help  so  for  ae  our  own  practioe  will 
enable  us  to  do  so.  Simply  covering  a  hotbed  with  sweet 
materials  will  prevent  many  an  accident  and  disappoint- 
ment. B.  riSH. 


WINTEB  DECOEATIOBT  OP  THE  FLOWBE 

GAEDEN. 

Ws  ihis  week  give  a  design  of  the  mode  by  whicdi  the 
winter  decoration  of  the  flower  earden  is  effected  at  Linton 
Park,  as  taken  from  a  coloured  plan  furnished  ns  by  Mr. 
Bobson,  but  the  colours  unfortunat^y  we  cannot  introduce 


in  our  engraving.  These  were  aU  simple  and  effective,  the 
groundwork  being  black.  The  white  flgures  were  white, 
and  those  slightly  shaded  were  red;  so  that  red,  white, 
and  Uack  formed  the  colours,  to  wMoh  might  bo  aidded,  if 
necessary,  the  green  band  of  turf  surroundmg  the  whole. 

Mr.  Eobson  has  also  forwarded  us  portions  of  a  paper  on 
the  winter  decoration  of  the  flower  garden,  as  read  by  him 
at  a  meeting  of  ihe  Maidstone  Ckudeners'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association — a  body  only  formed  last  autumn,  yet 
numbering  upwards  of  two  hundred  members ;  and  at  its 
monthly  and  fortnicditly  meetings  sutgects  of  interest  are 
often  aUy  discussed.  The  flourishing  condition  of  the  As- 
sociation during  the  winter  months  culminated  in  an  ezhi- 
Intion  of  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  the  Com  Exchange, 
Maidstone,  on  tiie  11th  of  March,  on  whidi  occasion  the  room 
(a  large  one),  was  tasteftdly  decorated  with  evergreens,  and 
the  show  of  plants  highly  creditable.  The  exhibition  was 
ocmtinued  during  the  evening,  when  some  medical  gentle- 
men and  others  connected  wiUi  the  town  kindly  exhibited  a 
valuable  assortment  of  miorosoimes  in  a  separate  compart- 
ment ;  wh^  in  the  body  of  tkeMaXL  papers  on  "The  Har- 
mom  of  Colour  as  applicable  to  Ghudeniiig,"  **  The  Wonders 
of  Vegetable  Creation,"  "  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon."  and 
"  The  Winter  Decoration  of  the  Flower  Qsxden,"  were  read 
and  favourably  received.  There  were  about  1900  persons 
present. 

We  now  give  a  portion  of  Mr.  Eobs<m's  pi^>er  on  "The 
Winter  Decoration  of  the  Flower  Qarden." 

Turn  great  advance  which,  in  every  department  of  the 
industrial  arts,  has  been  made  in  decoration  durii^  the  last 
fow  years,  ought  to  stimulate  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  garden  whioh,  by  its  very  name, 
indicates  it  to  belong  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  ornamental 
department— the  flower  garden ;  and  those  who  have  l^e 
management  of  such  gardbis  are  not  brtund  the  rest  of  the 
oommunit^  in  ent^rise,  skill,  and  the  tact  of  peroehriiM^ 
where  their  inventive  powers  can  be  brought  to  bear  wm 
advantage  on  anything  likely  to  gratify  uie  taste  of  em*- 
ployers  or  the  public.  Flower«garden  decoration,  therelM^ 
instead  of  following  in  the  wake  of  other  sciences  of  an 
ornamental  kind,  has  in  most  instances  preceded  them ;  anf 
some  of  the  best  designs  for  household  decoration,  whetlMt 
in  the  way  of  wall  papers*  carpets,  or  the  nu»e  ooetfy  mo^ 
ductioBs  of  the  carver,  are  indebted  to  the  florist  for  their 
models ;  whilst  the  inexhaustible  varie(^  of  forma  wUok 
vegetation  assumes  gives  scope  iav  th/o  many  beantim 
pieces  of  embroidery  which  issue  from  the  loom  of  the  naoar 
factnrer,  or  perchance  are  worked  by  the  flngers  of  110010 
foir  one,  whose  dress  at  the  same  time  maj  oddbit  fooM 
and  patterns  taken  from  the  same  ineochanstibla  •once*.  The 
flower  garden  and  its  collateral  braashes,  though  nffostt^ 
so  many  good  designs  to  the  artist  and  maonfootnrer,  ie  of 
its^  aXBo  Busceptuble  of  innumeraUe  chaages  and  itnprave- 
ments;  and  it  becomes  nil  thnsn  hminjj  tbr  imngnimnt  nf 
such  gardens  to  keep  pace  with  the  tisMs,  bw  &»  la^o- 
duotion  of  such  chaimes  or  improvements  as  will  merit  the 
^probation  of  a  pulmo  which  has  to  a  great  extent  beoome 
fastidious. 

Important  tixe  snbjeot  of  flower  gardeniag  now  is  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  almost  all  dwellings  of  ma  eonse- 


ouenee  in  country  plaees,  and  many  also  in  towns,  possess 
flower  gardens;  and  the  adornment  of  these  gas^ns  re- 
quires no  little  labour,  and  often  the  ezerdse  d  amch  taste 
on  the  rnrt  of  those  concerned.  If  the  garden  should  be 
large,  the  due  adjustment  of  its  pJauting  in  the  summer 
has  of  late  years  beeome  a  work  in  which  very  considerable 
taste  may  be  displayed ;  and  in  the  case  of  public  gardens 
anv  error  or  defeot  in  this  req;»eet  is  sure  te  be  visited  by 
public  oondemnatuNft— a  censure  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
the  more  so  as  the  masses  are  at  the  present  day  pretty 
conversant  with  the  prino^^'M  on  which  true  taste  is  based. 
It  is,  ther^are,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  our 
public  gardens  eriubit  good  ecamples  of  flower  gardening 
with  mnoh  tiie  same  varieties  of  plants  year  after  year, 
rather  than  make  a  wide  departure  in  the  way  of  novelties 
being  introduced  into  nse.  iVe  meet  more  frequently  with 
fresh  plants  and  fresh  designs  in  private  or  smaller  gardens, 
where  the  danger  of  offending  an  unsparing  public  is  not  to 
be  feared  I  or,  now  and  then,  the  subordinate  departm^ite 
of  large  gardens  exhibit  styles  of  gardening  differing  horn 
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nothing.  I  lay  no  claim  to  extraordinary  sag^aoity,  great 
dffigence,  or  exertion,  bat  I  do  use  my  wits.  I  do  look  Tery 
sharply  after  minor  details.  I  read  aQ  I  can  on  gardening 
that  I  know  to  be  worth  stady,  and  when  I  can  I  get  a  lesson 
from  an  old  hand.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  works  easily 
and  nicely,  the  fires  are  kept  in,  the  plants  look  healthj,  the 
frtdt  is  abundant,  and  there  is  no  grambHng  and  whining. 
Tiaa  is,  perhaps,  a  little  severe,  but  I  want  to  apply  the 
iron  hot---the  wound  will  heal  the  sooner. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is  this : — ^There  are  two  classes 
of  amateur  gardeners:  one  is  erer  ready  to  save  itself 
trouble,  as  it  thinks,  by  troubling  the  good-natured  Editors 
of  Thx  Joubnal  of  Hobticxtltube  ;  the  other  strives  for 
itsdf,  puts  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  finally  and  surely 
thrives.  I  have  known  some  of  these  would-be  gardeners 
who  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  to  light  a  fire  or  attend 
to  it  when  lighted,  and  who  could  not  even  describe  a 
hotl>ed.  What  they  like  is  to  take  cuttings,  sow  seeds,  and 
talk  a  great  deal  about  the  depth  of  their  learning.  I  should 
consider  it  a  positive  disgrace  to  be  everlastingly  asking 
questions  of  and  detailing  sorrows  to  the  Editors. 

Tor  a  garden  to  look  nice  and  produce  weU,  the  owner  or 
one  of  the  fSamily  must  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ffarden,  and  be  ready  with  praise  or  blame  as  it  is  required. 
JSTothing  ^ves  the  head  g^a^ener  so  much  pleasure  as  to  be 
t^d  "  such  a  thing  was  delicious,"  by  the  master.    Nothing 

S'ves  a  man  such  a  spur  as  to  be  told,  "  Mr.  Blank  gave  us 
itter  Grapes  than  yours."  "  No  eye  like  the  master's." 
It  is  not  that  the  men  shirk  their  work,  but  when  the  master 
knows  how  work  should  be  done  the  men  feel  that  shuffling 
win  be  found  out  and  blame  incurred;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  hard  work  will  have  its  reward  in  a  kin^  nod,  or, 
perhaps,  something  more  palpable.  This  is,  however,  much 
too  long  already.  One  wora  to  w^-meaning  amateurs : — 
Make  yourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  science,  and  assuredly  all  will  work  welL — 
Patelin. 

{Tery  glad  indeed  are  we  that  the  majority  of  the  lovers  of 
horticulture  are  not  '*  Patmjns,"  for  if  they  were  the  Editors 
of  this  Journal,  again  quoting  Slui^peare  appropriately  in 
this  time  <^  Shaksperian  furor,  might  truly  say,  "  Othello's 
oooupation's  gone."  Let  no  one  hesitate  fi^c>m  asking  a 
question,  because  if  '*  Patelin  "  knew  him  or  her  the  said 
"Paxuliw"  would  cocker  over  them.  "Patmjh"  never 
shall  know  who  afiks  the  questions.  We  only  wish  we  had 
this  same  wholesale  critic  before  us  for  examination  pre- 
paratory to  his  taking  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Horticultnue, 
wooldn't  we  puzzle  Mm.] 


WOBX  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEV. 

NoTHiNo  gives  a  more  finished  appearance  to  the  kitchen 
ffarden  than  dean  well-rolled  walks  with  neat  edgings.  If 
tiiese  edgings  are  oi  Box,  they  require  to  be  regulariy  clipped 
during  the  growing  season.  Box-edging  is,  however,  at  all 
times  a  g^reat  harbour  for  slugs  and  other  vermin,  and, 
therefore,  the  preference  is  now  generally  ffiven  to  edgine- 
tiles,  or  edsuigs  of  slate  where  they  can  be  conveniently 
procured.  Blialf  bricks  are  more  easily  procured,  and  when 
Icdd  down  thus  AAA  they  form  a  neat  edging.  Any  of  these 
will  last  tor  a  long  time,  and  if  well  laid  down  in  the  first  in- 
stance no  frirther  trouble  is  required  with  them,  and  they 
do  not  exhaust  any  portion  of  the  soiL  Beet,  watch,  and 
also  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  similar  crops,  and  see  that  they 
do  not  fall  a  prey  to  snails  and  slugs  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  ground ;  for,  in  c<msequence  of  this,  it  often  happens 
that  the  crops  prove  a  failure,  and  the  seedsman  is  bmmed 
for  not  supplying  good  seed.  If  there  is  any  indication  of 
their  appearance  sow  a  quantity  of  soot  and  lime,  mixed 
together,  over  the  crops  attacked :  the  best  time  for  doing 
this  is  either  at  dusk  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning. 
BnuseU  Sprouts,  prick-out,  and  also  Cabbages,  Broccoli, 
Oeleiy,  kc,  as  they  become  large  enough  to  handle.  Some 
of  the  inost  forward  of  the  earfy-sown  Caulifiowers  and  Cah- 
h9g$$  will  now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  final  tran^lanting, 
which  should  be  done  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and 
if  dry  weather  prevails  let  them  be  well  supplied  with  water,  i 
Dn^  Kidney  Beans,  sow  full  crops,  and  S^let  Banners,  if < 


not  done.  Lettuce,  keep  up  successional  sowingiu  Lastv 
transplant  from  the  seed-bed  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  9  inches  plant  from  plant.  iSe 
sdl  cannot  be  too  rich.  Peas,  continue  to  earth-up^  and 
stick ;  but  previous  to  earthing-up  let  tkem  be  well  tniniiftd 
out  if  too  thi^.  They  are  generally  sown  thickly  to  insoze 
a  crop,  but  if  all  come  up,  and  are  allowed  to  stand  they  will 
grow,  certainly,  and  bloom,  and  produce  a  number  of  small 
pods,  but  after  a  gathering  or  two  they  are  exhausted; 
whereas,  if  well  thiimed  out,  a  greater  weight  of  finer  Peas 
is  gathered,  and  they  will  continue  to  grow  and  bloom  so 
as  to  produce  a  succesdon.  Parsley,  thin-out ;  also  Spinach, 
Turnips,  and  all  other  advancing  crops,  toiaioee,  where 
they  are  above  ground,  as  is  now  the  case  with  all  Ibrward 
sorto,  have  the  ground  between  the  rows  toAadi  up,  which 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  crops. 

7L0WEB  aABDSV. 

As  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  continuance  of  ^aiA 
weather  a  few  of  the  most  hardy  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
might  be  turned  oiU^  such  as  woody  Calceolarias,  Salvia 
fulgens.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  a  few  Verbenas,  &o^  provided 
there  is  a  possibility  of  protectingthem  from  frosts,  which 
sometimes  occur  early  in  May*  Keep  grass  lawns  neatly 
cut;  roll  and  sweep  walks.  Continue  to  stake  plants  in 
borders,  and  bulbous  plants  in  beds  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  Go  on  thinning-out  the  annuals  sown  in  the 
borders;  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  smother  each 
other  by  being  left  too  thick ;  leave  from  three  to  six  plants, 
according  to  the  habit  of  the  plant.  Self-sown  annuals. 
Forget-me-nots,  and  other  useful  little  things,  with  Pansies, 
may  be  transplanted  with  balls  to  fill  up  blanks.  Ccntinne 
to  attend  to  recently-transpluited  evergreens  with  walez; 
let  the  soil  about  their  roots  be  kept  moist,  but  not  to 
saturation,  and  the  plants  be  watered  overhead  on  the 
evenings  of  bright  days,  which  will  be  of  more  service  in  re* 
pairing  the  loss  sustained  from  evaporation  than  water  given 
in  excess  to  the  soil  while  there  is  a  deficiency  of  active 
rootlets  to  absorb  it.  Where  Boees  are  in£ssted  with  grub, 
which  is  very  general  this  season,  it  will  be  neeessaiy  to  ffo 
over  the  plants  frequently  to  destroy  this  peat.  Green  fij 
is  also  sometimes  troublesome,  a  good  washing  with  the 
garden  engine  on  two  or  three  successive  evenings  will 
greatly  contribute  to  get  rid  of  these  inseota. 

#JftUlV  OASDW. 

Persevere  also  in  the  destmctioB  of  insects  in  this  departs 
ment,  and  use  every  means  to  prevent  the  yowig  shoots 
being  iigured,  lior  if  they  sustain  any  check  at  the  present 
time  th^  will  not  soon  get  over  it,  oonseqaen^  the  wood 
will  be  made  late,  and  unless  the  autumn  should  prove 
favoQzalde  it  will  not  be  possible  to  ripen  it  welL 

OBEEiniOUSB  AMD  OONSBBVATOBT. 

Where  hardy  shrubs  are  annually  forced  to  decorate  the 
drawing-ro(nn  or  conservatory,  it  is  not  neoessary  to  pot  a 
fresh  stock  each  season,  as  a  number  of  the  deddnoos 
shrubs,  as  Boses,  Lilacs,  Honeysnddes,  Ac.,  may,  by  proper 
treatment,  be  made  to  bloom  for  several  socceesive  seasons. 
Select,  therefore,  t^e  most  suitable  plants  when  removed 
from  the  houses,  and  give  them  some  kind  of  temporaiy 
shelter  to  gradually  harden  their  foliage.  Those  cramped 
for  pot-room  shift  into  a  larger-sized  pot,  using  rich  turfjf 
loam.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  plunge  them  in  an 
open  situation  that  the  wood  may  ripen  ea^ly.  These  plants, 
from  having  been  previously  forced  will  bloom  earlier  than 
the  new  stodc,  of  whioh  a  portion  eadi  year  should  be 
potted  to  replace  such  as  become  useless  for  further  woxk. 
Cut  down  and  place  in  a  cold  frame  the  dioicest  Cinerarias 
for  suckers,  and  put  in  a  stock  of  Chrysanthemum  cuttincs 
for  autumn  display.  Azaleas  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  to 
have  their  seed-vessels  pidced  off,  and  those  that  require 
more  pot-room  to  be  shifted  at  once.  Strong  rich  fibry  peat 
with  olenty  of  silver  sand  is  the  best  compost  for  these. 
Any  plant  affocted  with  red  spidmr  or  green  1^  to  be  laid  on 
its  side  on  a  clean  mat,  givinc^  it  a  good  washing  with  the 
syringe.  This  is  ^^eferable  to  uie  ordmaiy  syringings,  whioh 
are  apt  to  render  the  soil  too  wet,  and  in  many  oases  fiiil  to 
accomplish  the  desired  end. 

STOVE. 

Let  the  inmatea  here  have  plenty  of  Hght,  warmth,  and 
moisture,  and  a  moderate  circulatioa  of  air  whenever  tho 
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juviMiir  tff  BOsnotn/ruKB  Ain>  ocyniGX  gaxdestbsl 


r,  KBi  AUmi  wkuImIj  #9  ftoppiii^  and 
trainiiig  m  may  bv  Tcyrired,  and  do  not  alloir  yonng^  glock 

PITS'  iSfD  TKAlfM. 

Get  bedding  stock  hardened-oiffts  eiq[>editioii8l7  as  possible, 
bat  in  remoying  them  from  the  pits  and  frames  place  them 
wher#  tbty  efm  be  oov«ied  at  ni«it  hi  ease  of  necessity,  and 
sl0»  take  ears  that  they  are  not  ngoed  by  to»  sodden  enK>- 
mob  to  bright  sunshine.  Be  careftil  that  the  stock  is  ilee 
from  13ke  grean  fly  befeve  xemoviag  it  front  nnder  ^asa. 


DOINGS  OP  IBB  LAST  WEEK. 

XrCCHMK  OABDSir. 

Watxbib  and  eurthed-np  eady  Canliflower,  nsing  inwa%t 
irster  from  the  nNmsion — a  new  reseryoir  we  di|^>ed  into 
§ott  the  first  time  last  season.  Gave  a  little  mese  to  Cab- 
bages hearting  nicely,  also  to  tiie  later  Broccoli,  as  the  son 
las  been  very  dxymg,  and  the  winds  parching.  Gave  also  a 
Ittle  to  Globe  Artichokes,  and  snoceasions  <S  Caoliflowers. 
Planted  a  piece  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Scarlet  Banners. 
Sometimes  grab  and  wireworm  attack  the  seed  when  swcdl- 
ing  freely.  To  keep  them  at  bay,  after  the  drQls  were  drawn 
tlurew  a  little  bnr^  earth  and  Ihmealonff  the  rows.  Hanted 
the  Beans  from  2  to  3  inches  «pact,  and  then  covered  over 
again  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  nme  and  bnvnt  earth  miztiire; 
We  find  that  Peas  so  treated  with  a  surfacing  of  ooal  ashes, 
irere  never  tonched  by  mice  or  birds  whilst  below  the  gronnd, 
and  not  a  seed  seemed  to  be  iiynred  by  other  vermin. 

The  weather  being  dry,  though  much  colder,  allowed  the 
mowing  to  stand  in  abeyance,  in  order  to  get  the  Onions 
weil  hoed,  the  saccessiim  erops  of  Pmw  w^  staked,  and 
grsnnd  prepared  for  sowisg,  to  sncceed  those  just  peeping 
Uixoni^  the  wcSl,  The  sorts  staked,  or  being  staked,  are 
Diokscm's  Favourite,  Ne  Pins  Ultra,  Yeitch's  Perfectkm, 
iHiich  will  come  in  in  turns  after  Sangster's  No.  1,  and  the 
latter  we  hope  will  succeed  three  crops  of  Tom  Thumb,  from 
the  earliest  of  which  in  the  orohard-hoase  we  are  now 
gathering.  For  earliness  DiDistone's  Early  is  the  earliest 
if  soHw  daya  of  any  we  have  met  with,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
dbse  IBto  Skuigster's,  or  tiie  old  Frames,  Warwi<^s,  Ac;,  all 
iti  which  are  eaiMer  tiian  Dickson's  Favourite,  but  the  hitter 
la  a  good  Pea,  and  a  wonderM  bearer.  For  some  time  we 
hme  made  it  the  flB-gap  between  the  small  early  kinds 
aad-  die  fine  Manrowfiits.    Alter  the  Perfectioa,  Jeje*B  Oon- 

rror.  Champion  of  Bngland,  Knight's  Dwar^  oc,  come 
1^  other  kinds  are  of  but  fittle  use.  The  naming  of 
«adi  Pea  when  sown  is  useful,  even  as  respects  the  stakmg, 
as  il  enables  ua  to  proeoie  the  stakes  snitaMe  for  each 
variety.  The  diief  olgeetion  to  such  tall  growers  as  the 
Ckmqoeror,  Ac.,  is  the  height  to  which  they  grow  and  their 
liability  to  be  iigured  by  winds.  For  such,  and  Ne  Plus 
Dltr%  we  use  the  longest  sti^s  well  set  in,  and  not  close  at 
tiie  top.  Even  then  we  fiiequently  have  to  use  poles  and 
strings  to  keep  them  up.  Could  that  be  thoroug^y  done,  a 
pair  of  steps  used  for  gathering  them  carefully,  the  ground 
well  manured  before  sowing,  well  waterad  when  the  Peas 
were  podding,  and  not  a  ^od  left  after  it  was  fit  for  the 
padour  table,  we  axe  convinced  that  the  same  row  would 
pretty  well  last  oat  the  season  as  to  gathering.  When  the 
plants  suffer  from  drought,  asid  a  portion  of  the  pods  are 
adlowed  to  swell  and  get  hard,  the  haulm  soon  begins  to 
turn  yeOow  and  decay.  We  are  already  getting  ttK>rt  of 
groand  at  liberty,  and  just  managed  to  clc«r  throe  or  fcnr 
MKes  about  a  jaisd  wMe,  by  removing  rows  of  Spinach  and 
innter  Onions,  Ac,  dunging  the  space  moderate^,  or  rather 
wefl,  and  trenching  two  spsts,  and  working  ^e  manmre 
atostly  all  through  it,  so  as  to  offer  a  good  place  tor  the 
Peas  to  start  in.  The  intermediate  spaces  will  be  dug  as 
the  crops  are  removed.  We  have  long  been  oonvinoed  that 
the  ehief  causes  of  mildsw  in  the  aatam,  were  poor,  dry, 
shallow,  hungry  soils.  Abundance  of  nourishment  is  the 
host  antidote  to  the  parasite, 

Hanted  a  piece  or  Atp(wm§m  with  small  plasts  of  last 
ymt^n  sowing.  The  ground  had  been  well  aimt,  and  some- 
w^iat  «nri<died,  and  the  roots  of  tha  little  pUata  were  sjuread 
0«t  on  ridges  2  loet  i^art^  well  firmed,  covered  over,  leaving 
tht  tc^  ovt^  and  a  litHe  butned  earth  flirown  over  aO.  The 
watermg  was  given  before  the  final  covering,  so  as  to  leave 


Ae  suz&ce  epen  and  Iooso»  We  turned  oafe  also  the  lasted 
a  little  bed  that  was  ali^ily  fbxced,  bat  not  aaangh  to  ii^ 
jure  the  crowns.  Bi  planting  A^aragua  after  it  haa  thaa 
grown  3  inches  or  so^  the  peat  p<»at  i»  never  to  aQow  a 
single  fresh  fibre  to  be  dned  vp.  Sowed  Ae  last  of  snr 
Asparagus  seeds.  We  have  still  a  little  Celsisr  out  of  doonw 
which  we  will  take  up  to  obtain,  the  room.  A  lot  we  took 
up  some  two  or  more  months  ago,  and  plaoed  eioae  tsfether 
in  a  shed,  has  kept  beantiftilTy  and  criq^  and  the  Oniow  sna 
coming  xdcely  on  in  the  giannd  it  cscnpiad. 

TBiriT  QliRTIf . 

Begulated  Cheny  shoots  on  staadasds^  so  aa  to  givaaB 
the  light  and  air  possible  to  the  blossoms,  whish  ara  'saij 
thick  on  some  trees.  Hoed  and  cleared  the  ^oaad  aiM^g 
Strawbcxiy  plants,  leaving  a  nice  onen.  sorfiMO  to  hasp 
drought  out  and  let  moisi^xe  in.  Wul  throw  a  fittle  lima 
over  the  ground  as  soon  as  poss^de,  to  scatter  siBg%  wii»> 
worm,  Ac.  Potted  a  lot  more  Strawberries  aa  we  ifaid  w<a 
will  not  have  enough  to  ke^  upa  good  sam>ly  until  they  oania 
in  from  the  open  air.  The  plants  used  had  been  pricked 
out  in  a  border  some  4  or  5  inches  apart  in  the  antnmiii 
We  can  choose  only  those  with  a  good  truss  Showing.  Wa 
cannot  spare  ,a  frame^  or  we  wouU  have  fiUad  one  or  twa 
with  something  hot  beneath  them.  We  tima  jMcpase  thasa 
fr«sh^otted  i^ants  £6r  going  under  ^^asa:  We  put  aoBi^ 
thing  like  a  £^t  of  short  grass  and  leasee  intQ  a  bed^  a  hgrer 
of  9  indies  of  leaves  over  them,  and  in  thatplaaga  ibm  pota. 
llie  heat  below  wiH  in  a  fortnight  W.  the  pota  with  loot^ 
and  then  the  heat  will  be  gone,  or  nearly  aa.  Tha  plania 
wiH  fruit  then  wherever  placed,  provided  they  do  net  haesa 
too  much  heat  and  receive  niesty  d  air.  We  have  one  row 
Betting  nicely  in  an  orcharMouse,  from  ^  to  4  feet  from  tha 
front,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  roof  glass.  Tha 
bright  sun  lat^  was  in  their  fvroor.  Thistaed  and  di^ 
budded  Peach  trees,  also  thinned  many  of  the  fruit. 

Watered  Figs,  and  stopped  the  shoots  when  sMiby; 
thinned  them  out  when  too  numereoa  and  weak..  The  l^Aa 
Singleton  is  a  sweet  Fig,  almost  as  good  aa  the  Massefliea^ 
but  it  is  a  shy  bearer  as  respects  the  first  crop.  We  bsikvy 
a  good  plan  would  be  to  dry  it  pretty  well  is  winter, 
prune  it  well  in  spring;  and  start  it  to  maika  stent 
wood  at  once.  Tmit  stout  young  wood  froas  weQ-r^ 
^der  wood  will  generally  show  from,  every  joints  and  a  crm 
will  thus  be  obtained  better  than  by  rtriving  w^  tha  weed 
of  last  year.  We  cannot  say  we  have  ever  had  anytibio^ 
of  the  same  cBiBculty  with  any  other  Fig  as  this  l^tle  white 
one.  The  Brown  Turkey,  for  iustanfia,  wifi  yield  voa  a  fiaa 
first  crop,  and  then  give  you  two  or  tluree  aaoore  if  yoa  lilie 
to  begin  soon  exboogh  and  give  heat  eaosiigh.  A  gantlemaa 
says^  "  I  have  some  nice  Fig  plants  in  pots.  The  first  crap 
always  drops — ^I  b^^^an  earl^  in  Janaary.  The  aecond  eroi^ 
is  getting  yeQow  tSid  fal£ng,  so  that  I  fear  I  AbXL  hava 
none.  The  pots  stand  on  boards,  and  are  aomewhat  ahadsd 
by  Vines."  To  do  well  FSgs  must  have  little  shade.  They 
inU  grow  fast  enough  under  it,  but  th^  will  not  eontimia 
fruii^  This  might  be  one  of  the  eauaea  of  the  evii  bat 
the  standing  on  toe  shelf  was  moi^  like^  the  more  prosit 
mate  cause.  In  such  days  aa  we  hadlate^  asuddenofaa^* 
from  moisture  to  draiess  at  the  roota  will  ahrivel  np  ttft 
young  fruit.  A  sudden  cbaage  from  drynesa  to  eztsaaie 
moisture  will  throw  off  the  young  fruit.  The  soil  nroat 
never  be  dry,  and  it  must  never  be  marsh  wet^  Secara  thft 
hi^ypjr  medinm.  With  plants  in  pots  you  will  do  so  beat 
by  adk>pting  one  <^  two  modea :  Either  set  tha  pot  in  a  pam 
with  a  nttle  water  in  the  bottom  of  it^  or  set  tha  plant  is 
a  bed  of  sdl  for  half  the  depth  of  the  pot.  These  will  "km 
good  preservatives  against  extremes,  and  with  good  ligh^ 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  heat  and  air,  l^eve  will  be  littla 
danger  of  not  having  a  crop.  If  the  roots  go  a  little  thrangih 
the  pot  into  the  ground  never  mind :  they  will  help  to  sweS 
the  fruit  i^  the  better;  and  then  in  iie  aotamn  raiaiBg' 
the  pot,  and  cuttmg  off  these  roots,  and  watering  tha  pa^ 
well,  wiU  check  and  mature  the  wood  growth.  Thea» 
minutise  attended  to,  good  fruit  may  be  obtained  from  small 
plants  and  from  small  pots    say  8  indtes  in  diameter. 

Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  Ac.,  much  the  same  as  last  week. 
For  a  ocfopke  dt  nights  lat^  ga^e  no  firing.  Have  been 
obMged  to  Sxe  during  the  day  in  these  daB  cold  dmym  with 
UOTtnerly  and  easteriy  winds.  As  a  matter  oi  eooaosay  aa 
well  as  utility,  gave  Vines  in  bloom  a  good  heat  when  tho 
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Bon  was  BO  bnak ;  but  eren  in  the  case  of  Muscats  we  begin, 
and  more  than  begin,  to  think  that  70°  ot  W  at  night  is 
not  absolut*^  Toquired — at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  mode- 
rately early  Grapes.  Where  tne  fruit  used  to  set  thickly 
enough  the  temperature  at  niffht  generally  ranges  from 
60®  to  65^  When  fkirly  set  and  swelling  OO"*  has  been  the 
ayerage  at  ni^t. 

OSNAMENTAL  DEPABTMSNT. 

BoUed  lawn,  dog  and  forked  over  beds  and  borders,  pre- 
pa»ttoiy  to  sowing  annuals  to  bloom  late.  Made  up  Pink 
and  Camation-be£,  and  fresh  planted ;  pointed  over  Bose- 
beds;  protected  Gladiolus  a  little,  made  preparations  for 
planting  more.  Tritonias,  Ferrarias,  Ixias,  &c.,  should  be 
planted  or  potted.  Amaryllis  hybrids  when  done  blooming 
should  be  put  in  a  warm  pit  and  encouraged  to  grow.  As 
soon  as  possible  will  fill  a  stage  wit^  Asaleas,  where  they 
will  be  kept  more  from  drip  tluin  on  the  central  stage ;  and 
wiU  remoTe  the  Camellias  about  done  flowering  to  the  vinery, 
in  a  little  shade.  Less  moisture  will  now  be  required  in 
the  conservatory  since  the  change  of  weather,  and  a  less 
amount  of  air  so  long  as  the  wind  continues  in  the  north 
and  east.  Potted  lots  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora  and  other 
winter-flowering  things ;  also,  Achimenes,  Gesnera  zebrina, 
Oaladiums^  Begonias,  &c.,  keeping  them  at  present  under 
^e  shade  of  the  Vines.  Potted,  alio,  succession  of  Fuchsias, 
and  lots  of  small  Geraniums  for  beddine,  &c. 

The  chief  work  has  been  getting  beddm^  plants  out  under 
a  little  protection,  pricking  out  thousands  of  Lobelias  and 
other  small  annuals,  and  putting  in  a  few  thousand  cuttings 
of  Verbenas,  which  will  be  quite  late  enough ;  but  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  be  nice  plants  in  a  month.    They  were  th\i3 
done  :r—A  little  litter  and  leaves  had  been  thrown  over  a 
Vine-border,  on  that  frames  with  glass  sashes  were  placed, 
and  underneath  them,  thanks  to  the  mild  heat,  several  suc- 
cessions of  plants  have  been  forwarded  a  stage.     All  this 
makes  a  little  litter,  but  so  long  as  the  use  is  seen  the  un- 
sightliness  is  nothing  to  us.  In  met,  for  several  years  we  have 
never  been  quite  passable  as  to  neatness  m  these  matters 
until   June.     W^,  we   removed   from  these  beds  some 
thousands  of  small  bedding  Geranicmis  in  pots,  and  turned 
them  out  of  the  pots  into  an  earth-pit,  washed  the  pots,  and 
filled  them  with  other  things ;  but  the  space  of  the  beds  we 
reserved  for  our  cuttings.    The  heat  of  the  bed  was  about 
65^,  the  fermenting  matter  we  mean,  and  that  was  not 
enough  for  our  purpose,  a  part  was  removed,  a  barrowload 
of  horse-droppinffs  put  inside  each  light,  a  couple  of  small 
banowloads  of  not  dung  half  sweetened,  6  inches  of  the 
old  leaves  above  it  well  t»>dden.  8  inches  of  half-rotten  leaf 
mould  mixed  with  lime  to  kill  all  worms,  and  then  3  inches  of 
sandy  loam  with  a  Uttle  leaf  mould  rough-riddled ;  the  whole 
trodden,  levelled,  covered  with  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
of  sand,  beaten  firmly  with  a  spade,  a  flat  board  laid  on  for  the 
planter  to  kneel  on,  and  the  cuttings  dibbled-in  in  rows 
2  inches  apart,  and  li  to  \\  inch  apart  in  the  row.    We  flnd 
some  of  our  htds  are  betting  as  to  the  number  of  days  they 
wUl  be  striking.  We  say  about  six,  and  in  three  weeks  they 
will  be  nice,  healthy,  bushy  plants.    As  the  sun  threatened 
to  be  bright  we  whitened  wiui  a  brush  the  under  side  of  the 
old  sashes,  so  that  the  whitening  might  not  be  washed  off, 
and  this  wiU  Just  give  them  a  nice  suMued  Hght.   If  the  sun 
is'veory  bright  we  will  give  a  little  shade  outside  for  a  few 
hours  in  tl^  middle  of  the  day ;  and  if  the  sun  is  thus  bright 
and  hot,  we  wiU  slightly  syringe  them  several  times  a-day 
in  preference  to  much  snading.    In  fejo^,,  this  skiff  from  the 
syxlnge,  and  leaving  from  an  eighth  to  a  qutMrter  of  an  inch 
ot  ak  OILat  nxghlat  the  top  of  the  sashi  wiU  l:^  the  chief  care 
and  Attention  they  will  require.    After  considering  various 
prot  and  com.  as  to  other  modes,  we  decided  l^at  this  would 
oocftteigtL thCleaBt  tlmeand  troublw.  -  Thu  ulauts  frum  which 
the  cuttings  were  tidcon  had  been  planted  in  a  bed  under 
glass,  and  in  a  few  days  this  glass  may  be  moved  to  some- 
tiihig  else  more  tender.    The  roughish  riddled  soil,  and  the 
leaf  mould  beneath  causes  such  struck  plants  to  lift  well  so 
as  to  be  planted  without  suffering  from  the  lemovaL^B.  F. 
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COVENT  GABDEN  MAEIOET.— Apwl  30. 

Both  the  fupplyind  demand  eontlnae  good.  Pines  are  moreplentlftil. 
Bngli^  Grapes  are  laffldent  for  the  demand,  bnt  those  of  fbreign  growth 
are  nearly  orer.  Thoogh  a  few  dessert  Peam  are  still  to  be  had  they  are 
not  worth  quoting.  Dessert  Apples  may  still  be  obtained.  Oranges  an 
beoooDing  rather  scarce.  New  Potatoes  fh>m  Lisbon  and  Malta  are  bringing 
from  eiTto  M.  per  ponnd.  Of  Lettuce,  Ac.  ftrom  abroad,  hearj  conslgQ- 
ments  continue  to  arrive. 

FBtm. 


Apples i  sieve 

Apricots  ,.dos. 

Pigs doz. 

PiroerUANutsiOOlbs. 
Qrapes,  Hothouse.  ...lb. 

Foreign  ....»••.••.«.. 

ICnsoats 0 

Lemons 100    4 

Melons each    0 


s. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 


d.  s. 
6to4 
0      0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

20 
4 
0 

10 
0 


Nectarines 0 

Onuigee ...^......100  8 

Peaehes 0 

Pears bosh.  8 

dessert dox.  0 

Pine  Apples lb.  6 

Pomegranates each  0 

Strawberries oi.  • 

Walnnts bosh.  14 


d.  s. 
OtoO 
0    14 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
12 

0 
10 

0 

1 
30 


Asparagus bundle 

Beans,  BrMd bush. 

Kidney 100 

Beet,  Red doz. 

Broccoli bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts  ^  sieve 

Cabbage doz. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflower doz. 

Celery bundle 

Ooieumbers  each 

Endive   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  ...  bundle 


8. 

4 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
2 
1 
I 
0 
0 
0 
1 


VEOBTABLBS. 
d.    ft.  d 


0to8 
0      0 


0 

0 

s 

0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 


8 
1 
2 

0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
3 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Leeks... bunch 

Lettnoe dot. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mostd.  k  Cress,  punnet 

Onions burtiel 

pidcUng quart 

Parsley i  sieve 

Parsaipi  ,..  doz. 

Peas. quart 

Potatoes  sack 

Badishes  doi.  bonohee 

Turnip  1 

Rhubarb   0 

Savoys dos.    0 

8e»>kale basket    1 

Spinach .sieve    2 

Turnips bunch    0 


■> 

0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
7 
6 
0 


d.    s. 

4to0 


0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

6 

6 

6 


2 

9 
0 

r 

0 
2 

I 

10 
9 
0 
2 

I 
0 

9 
4 
0 


d. 

a 

a 

a 

0 
0 
0 

« 

0 


d 

• 

0 
0 

4 
0 

• 

6 
0 
0 

• 

0 

a- 
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TBjLDE  CATAliOGUES  BECEIVED. 

Joihn  Soott,  Herriott  Ifurseries,  Crewkeme. — Deitripiive 
OoMoqw  of  Bedding  PUmU. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jounud  of  Horticulture 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  OentLeman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  uiqustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad> 
dressed  eolely  to  The  EdUwre  of  ike  Jowmal  qf  HorHcul-. 
ture,  S^c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  miz  up  on  thO 
same  sneet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poul^  and  Bee  sulijectBy  if  they  eqpect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  tbeim 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe 

Muscax  HaxBunoH  QnAru  (J,  Pa/^a«€).--The  wAf  irar  in  which  you 
can  ever  get  this  splendid  Grape  in  perfection  is  by  gramng  it  on  the 
Black  Hamburgh.    We  are  glad  to  see,  ntun  an  advertisement  in  our  present 
Number,  that  the  nurserymen  are  alive  to  this  fhct,  and  thit  Mr.  Pearson, ' 
of  Chilwell,  near  Nottingham,  has  already  got  them  for  sale. 

Pluhb  »  GmBMrHOvsB  {B.  M,  IT.).— There  if  jost  a  chanee  that  the 
Plum  trees,  being  out  of  doors  all  the  wommm  and  winter  wifil  February, 
did  not  have  their  wood  tuflolently  hardened.  The  chief  reason,  however, 
why  the  blossoms  dropped,  whilst  those  on  the  Peaoh  tree  set  well,  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  a  defleteney  of  fresh  air,  and  giving  too  moeh  and  too  ctoee 
a  heat  before  the  fmU  is  set.  Ths  less  eonflnement,  the  less  artilldal 
heat,  before  the  setting  of  the  trait,  the  better  wiU  the  Plans  do,  provided 
the  blooms  are  kept  dry,  aad  fhMt  is  ezolnded.  Plama,  Cherriee,  and 
AprieoU  wiU  not  bear  the  confined  air,  nor  yet  theheaftat  an  early  period, 
whteh  a  Peaoh  tree  will  endin.  We  have  a  conple  of  l^him  trees  la 
pots,  in  the  end  ot  *  eold  honse ;  the  fmit  set  thiokly,  toofc  a  stream  of  air  was 
allowed  to  pass  over  them  night  and  day,  onlees  oa  a  frosty  night :  whilst 
the  rest  of  tbe  house  was  shot  m  for  the  Peaches,  fer  the  enclosed  heat  lo 
give  them  a  help  on.  When  tte  Plans  an  set  they  will  et^ndacLpeer 
atmosphere,  aad  a  UtUe  more  heat.  Anythiag  UM  foninji  shoald  beglTsa 
them  chiefly  after  the  firait  ia  eet,  aad  thea  aaaereaeeof  temperature ehoaidr 
be  given  very  gradual* 

CovsaxNo  or  TfMs-Boman ;  SfoppuNH-Fniiivcst  (lift  jdM«tifir).^We 
advise  yoa  to  leave  the  eovering  oa  yoor  Tlne-bocder  far  anocher  OMnOu 
We  prefer  leaving  two  eyee  i*ove  the  boaeh,  Ifletead  of  simteff  at  the 
first.  If  year  Vines  are  terv  shott-Joiated,  and  the  foUife  thfckty  set  rah 
the  laterals  entirely  off.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ttai  gtawthe  are  nthir 
longojolnted,  and  there  is  room  fof  oae  leaf  oa  the  latind  without  erowdbqr ' 
the  foliage,  leave  a  leaf,  bnt  not  BMre.  BsMove  all  ttw  old  •ewer  st— e 
from  your  PrlBBleei  ead  tnni  them  out  of  their  pote  aad  aartially  rednee 
them'— thai  la  remove  part  of  the  old  soil,  repot  them  la  nreeh,  and  grow 
them  oa  in  a  eold  pit  ia  the  saaie  way  «•  yoa  would  voung  pleats :  andr. 
if  yea  want  large  itaats,  fife  th^m.a  jhifl  as  «M»  as  Qier  have  dlled  Uielc 

I  poU  with  roots. 


•UaoUiii  bordnr, 


JfOd&ITAL  OV  BQVnCUVMBM  AMD  OCfttiiiS  .QABDBIflS. 


y»I»oLii  (JKiroB  Cl\f!.—^t  hoptto  *•  •bis  to  pabll»li »  few 

rnn  IJ.  *vlu).-llr.  Slw,  Faol'i  Cnr,  Knt,  Ni 
■talii  tmbablr,  »((••  fOB  tha  IwbCMUlda  Toa  BMd. 

poBTii  (Xatirltdf), — Tgu  rhnut  an  BOt  idolMlbts.    We  would  dM 

ehaok  uj  on*  in  bU  dcrotliiB  to  Utnatnn,  mI  niiomiD--' — 

tuina  to  ^mprora  foar  itOTM  of  knowladfE,    tnt  do  n 


FciacD  SntiwUKuu  Fuuvi 
friU  ■■*■■  to  be  drkd  us,  ud  U 


(Jt.  Auftl.-ThB  fniU^talki  i>f  r< 
timdl  trail  leacksd;  Mtd  joa  uf  i 
wIUl  given  At,  md  ^hi  uk  the  oin 
. — ^y,  n — ' ■  — . - 


■tmide.    We  can  hirdir  emeeire  bov  m  enip,  1b 
HHsU  M  dwiadia  den  lo  n*  tbitd  WMk  ti  AprlL    \ie  u 
•etad  Ikem  ill  to  ba  cleuad  «S,  end  a  tnA  lot  ooBinc  Id,  In 
id  son  eeucUllj  u  the  tumie  hu  bean  kepi  i*-— •^  -<-'- 
taA  at  nlibt,  lilb.  no  praraat,  a  (ood  bd« 
!••  U  »><',&  tb*  br&ht  inn.    The  dr  1*  fenareUT  tho  i 
•anatlsd.    It  TerAad  tte  talMtdk*  wiQ  be  dirlToU 
-"L  th*  Sy  snii  be  inokad.  or  mihed  off— not  vhe 
ae  eooB  at  the  ty  ie  mm.    Thar  laneraUr  ibi 
.  >■  fBiskir  eleand  whole  am  br  isIbk  alaai 
Wd  iDgar,  and  Uku  waiblne  Mih  tba  artlnc*.    Tsni 
bata  been  lajatad  bj  the  biTiilit  lun,  and  froai  their  be 
to  the  glaH.    If  11  Inehei,  inaiaad  of  B,  tnn  the  ■)•■ 
hMtar.    Or  Um  ahelne.  eldee  to  iha  ■lai-.  He  natleed  « 
MS*  tnit  bair  iweUad,  dutnc  U*  mj  hitfit  fn  «•  1 
tha  ihaU  ooald  not  be  moied  auH*,  «e  draw  a  braeta,  w 
wat«r,  rocabsuatoptoiar  the  fUm,i<ut  to  blent  tb* 
Uttt^  and  than  waa  M'awca  Gnnias;    Ilu  dwindling  luw  arfuig-o 
tba  Ihilt4talk,  aleo  hi  dining,  and  the  beniei  daDplnc.  will  aumetj 
Wkt  flaae  If  the  rianta  are  plaead  In  a  mIU,  ratbtr  ahadf  pntaon  of 

■■'         "Aair.    ACtUaaMienthapl 

proTldad  Ibara  ii  no  ataada 


rs'i 


s&t 


aarlhveanoMalBStTaiiban ... 

entpi  are  Don  ao  pleatUnI  nsr  gwid.    Tba  lint  amp  le  oblalnad 
ttara  la  nneh  ihada  Iran  the  naaa;  that  aoounlatad  ahade  hni 
mf  Hunting  etopa.    Ts  ban  both  right  a  part  ot  the  booia  oiuiAt  te  b 
to  dear  of  Vli«.    Btad'-DoingaotlhaLaafWaak,"  and  try  again. 

rLOWngimii  Pu>  (B.  B.l.—Ten  haTe  enmmaneed 
lijMaia,  and  *•  eee  na  reiaoa  wkj  tod  ehenld  not  eury 
will  look  tarr  niDa,and  ao  will  4  and  J.    Wa  are  Ju.  .  .l»=  .^  ........i 

whether  linking  tbe  badi  with  the  Lobelia  and  the  Caraatinm  would  bi 
batter  tbau  mixing  Uwm,  or,  In  jm  vordL  dotting  tha  CanaUnm  iHil) 
LeMla  Faitoaiana  In  the  one  bad,  and  ipaeloea  tn  the  other.  BoCb  wlL 
ha  nn  nlee;  hot,  IT  ibe  dotUic  Ii  naottad  to,  oare  moat  ba  taken  cbil 
the  dDtUDg  ohancter  la  preaerred.  }  and  l-~ceolend  reapectlTelT  wlit 
Aifiaiaultina  aelaaeholinu  and  PerlUa,  and  Siled  with  Anna  florlbDDdi 
Calcaoluia— will  look  terj  nloe :  bit  ealbera  la  alendenerln  the  Amamniliiu 
aometlnoa  to  aaad  prcmatural]',  wa  nnU  tua  thiaa  pluti  in  the  centri 
laMaadorona.  Th«r  ma/ be  ^nehad  (tatlji.  1  and  t  wilt  alao  look  rerj 
wallMpalTSthaeaMnMaaaMiiFIowaaf  OaDvCMnniDni,  andttia 
other  BOon;  bat  iMgaadrfmliingThaaditniawlthT-"'- --' — ' — — ■ 
Anblf.watUikltwaoMbain — — "~-^-^ " 

K  Lobelia  PaitoolaDa  la  the 
Arabia  and  ibaOeiaMiu.    , ,„, , ,. 

look  wdl,  bat  KwUlrrq^ranoMironM*,  and  thw,  wa  think,  ba  no  im. 
niOTa»e»t  oi  the  aimpler  plan.  landlO^dBalaokiokian  oalL  1,  Parplo 
Xlmt  TerhtM.  dotted  with  qnararia  aailltoa,  it  tha  dnararia  i»  the  aama 
balcU  ai  the  tabana.  ^Bweouta^oaUbrlea  In  10,  doUadjtitb  (arlanlid 

Aaa 

ere 


._. ._>    Oa  i«a  MKOac,  wnatanr  It  II  piantsd  with, 

lipoilli  Mo,    1,  »•  WNM  plart  a  MIoh  eimilar   to  )1,  and   Ihiu  the 

Piacna  on  Oral  Mfta,  (VaJMMMIiq.~I(ot  knovlng  whara  raa  Iha, 
Bdt  aBfoae  paTOonlarabanl  Ike  eaB^lioa  sf  Iha  «aai^  w*  eannot  ae;  lAu 
wii  Am  oania  of  ttalr  fhOan.  Maal  probabi*  tbe  joong  waod  ww  bm 
wag  iipanad  ml  n«i.    OMdnfw  nitAa  Ikna  an  s)na  «au  H  a  ant 


tbaeaw 
Arepiaei 


Boou  VJ.  ff.  A].— Than  an  na  nehboa 

WuDsoic  Oairu.  Wun>  (f .  C.).— WianaTana  tonalBgaar  poa 
aoldi  for  deitroTlog  weedi  on  graTBl  lalka,  and  we  find  noTblng  i 
eSaetul  thannlL  U  the  wtaiuoolour  li  dlugreeable  *bci  put  on  in  ua 
crrMalllied  rtate  It  mav  be  Bied  ii  a  ilTDna  wintion  eitber  In  oold,  bnt, 
better  itiU,  In  hot  waMt.  One  plan  li  narily  to  acatiei  the  aalt  on  lb« 
waiki,  not  thlnklj,  bnt  lut  enough  to  giTO  theot  a  wliltuta  powdeiing  all 
otar,  cbo«Ing  I  ninnr  dcT  day  roc  Iba  porpoaa.  Tha  longer  tha  lalt  Ilea 
beftin  rain  the  man  affactoal  will  be  iti  action.  In  Iha  eaaa  ol  walka  odgad 
with  Boa.  it  ii  hIM  to  make  a  ilitbc  treoah  with  a  hoa,  or  pick,  ■  inchea 
from  (ha  Box,  and  nnt  no  aalt  nearer,  hot  to  weed  that  part.  In  plaunre 
gmudi  we  clean  the  edgae  of  tba  walka,  aweep  ihem  hard,  throw  on  the 
■ '■■■-'— *rfahiimnga,»dtbiti  illthojtat. 


■a  to  nalBg  aar  powarfal 


oriall,ai 

rolling,  tar  tike  aeaapn. 

■.on  Faiuao  IB.  AJamih—V/t  [onnd  nothing  on  tha  laaTaa,  hot 

emarkiottheirbeliigwiaa  by  a  tmall  catr^ati  that  colli  itWIf 

tn  the  taavaa,  and  whlcti  (eepedallr  in  ttie  egg  itite),  remiini  in  a  donnaat 
■tate  all  the  winter.  Tod  hate  no  mnady  axoipt  picking  and  anoasslnc 
araiT  part  when  tha  laaraa  an  roliad  np,  and  weihiDg  wia  cOaar  tteie  aad 
Mt|Au  witar  wm  h«]p  yon.  Next  wlntar  nnnaO  Iha  treea,  waih  thaB  all 
thoronghlT  with  10 '  - 


clay,  1' 


lb  the  waU  darkened  a  Uttia  with 
tm  piint  tha  tnea  with  a  izeainy  mlxtan  of  aolt  ioap.  nilphnr, 
and,io«t.    A  boy  with  nlmbla  tt*t«n  wonld  loau  go  OToa  the  , 


th  Laballa  andnrtafatad 


The  Carutiom  itaoiild  be  at 
wide.  Tbe  B|]aa  wUt  Ugbi 
taken  off,  and  pechap*  It  ■ 
Golden  Chain. 

Onuroa  Taai  SaaoLna*  [S.  J.  C.\—Tba  aniwar  we  fiTO  at  page  ]IM 
about  tbe  T^ngeria*  nendnnp.  la  applicable  to  your  caig. 

ZiHc  T  ,>*Ta  (S.  ^Kfiiff).— HaTing  two  kolai  ii  a  great  ImprOTemont,  ai 
ther  ke»  the  label  flxod  in  one  poiidon. 


FOVLTST,  BEE,  ftud  HOTTSEHOLD  CHRQHICLB. 


POULTRY    SHOWS. 

Mftr  Wth  and  ITth..  Wooibsimk     Ami.  Heaen.  Dailangcr  and  VUb- 

Joailat.    Btn*LBT.'  Oki,  Kr.  B.Adamaand  Ur.  rieaaptJnn.    8*- 

tttaa  ekMaHarlU.  ,      „  „  -' 

Joxa  tnd.     Konra  Stara   (BaBDaansn).     Stc.,   Hr.    Henry  Downa. 

Entrlaa  olon  Hay  lllh. 
Jgaa  Itth  ts  17th,  19K      E»tm  ud  Wan  or  KifOLan.  «  Buirob, 

Slmar4,  f.  Fltaan,  Eaq.,  Siihopa  Half  lienor,  Tawilon.  Entrtee  aba* 
ionUtli.  Tnoaan.  a«-  Mr.  Joa^h  Blahydann.  Eniilei  c|oia  Jnne  dth. 
Jolt  lUb  and  IM.     Eimu  Coomna      Ski.,  HMm.  Baniea  la* 

Sinpaon,  Stownarlut.    Entciei  dna  Joly  lit. 


^ 


nxjKSfMis  09  'B&nscuuruwB  mm>  ccymos  BMSDfBsnssL 


fMyi^  nn. 


lULT  I9lk,  SDlb,  aaff  tlit.   MkiroAsna-ooiiwTyvB.    SHt^  Vt,  mSbam 
Trotter,  ByiveU,  and  Mt*  J.  ShortlloM^  Shlddficld  C^rata,  KewcMda* 


Axicuw  SSnd^  Ufed^  Mtk*  Hid  SBIk.  Ary  wpmw  Vaml  Mwvmw^  y»^»wiir* 
■■dBi*Ut&    JM..  Mr.  WniiMB  Hoq^itaK.    BBMcMlew  JWy  tatb. 

ilovvff  S7tlk  HiAiMX  Air*  GAKoaa  Taul  JiM.,  Mr.  W.  IMmv  Bote- 
fie!(^  Ortftdta,  Bear  HeUAui. 


1.  i/.iicie 


I  BLTX 

■Bgbt  allow 


GAME  CX)G£&-BELA!IT?£ 
ENTBIES,  Ac. 

sfleat  tap  Mrexal  wwlv  12ud:  I 
Ureeders  to  atsbe 


oad  I  BoiB^p  coofem  1x>  some  unovnt  of  piewRiv»  when 
I  iod  that  Qzi]^  one  person  lias  written  oponly  tnpportmg 

^^^^mraoijkiiD"  apf^Bla  ta  me^  n^pag  that  it  k  a 
gnatinipxareinentr  If  uiisiatobe  oixrgQide,wiE  "IT^sr- 
moJOLMmn"  deny  that  it  would  imporove  Spanish,  aje,  and 
ciher  hreedaP  WiH  "WBamsumMLAMD*'  deasf  that  some 
atriAia  scarce^  xequire  it?  Will  yon,  dear  BEr.  Editor, 
aither  doiy  t£b  ?  and  i^  as  I  hnmbly  think,  yon  cannot, 
wffl  yon  then  consider  it  legitimaifce  to  put  actlfifiudly  oix  a  . 
hixd  a  beanty  he  does  not  natiBrallj  possess  to  the  disad- 
TWitaff e  of  competitors  who  do  possess  it  ?  This,  after  aH» 
is  the  honest,  straightforward  way  of  looking  at  the  question. 

Metiuiks  thai  "  Wbsxmokblanb^"  in  his  brief  vindication 
4f  the  yntfkice^  has  rtkown  ample  reasofn  fbs  its  dsssontina- 
ance  when  he  mentions  the  instance  of  an  eihibitor  at  some 
■how»  whose  trimming  pr(^;>enrities  led  him  to  b^ere  'diat 
fhait  which  was  legitumute  at  tho  nppar  part  of  tiie  neok 
Bqvoklfy  legitimate  and  as  improving'  at  the  lower 


eia%when  Ilboft  a&  the  pret^  ^lae  sc^ediae  s#  the  BMh 
and  West  ef  EnriaiKL  Mocfcig ;  bnt  stfflt  I  hope ca.  IplBad 
gnflty  in  thia  fight  ta  being  partial  to  Ruhma^  bat  in  flke 
remarks  I  have  appended  to^  eacb  analysts*  I  ]^bad  ''aet 
gQi%."  The  beat  proof  of  m^  impartiali^  nmat  be  the 
&ot  that  i  havencged  tiw  bwsniiing  of  the  prises  to  sooe 
breeds  Idutt  do  not  enter  as  tiiesronght,  yet  in  these  breaiei 
I  have  been  a  snccessfal  eshibttec  for  years. 

Imagrsddto  *«&  P.  K,"  tint  tile  varioas  aaalyBeewhitii 
I  ha^  made  do  not  bear  ossb  iSie  proposal  ha  makes;  tiyit 
Spanish,  require  a.  greater  anhonnt  of  priaes.  Anjofjoar 
readem  will  see  by  this  tables  ttat  in  the  seven  riiowa  wlMi 
have  new  been  sifted,  settin^r  osids  Msl^fs  and  Pdlaa^ 
which  are  both  very  fiur  behind,  Spanish  have  afasohitsi^ 
made  the  k>weat  letanii;  Poridnga  stand  tte  highest,  aad 
Brahmas  cooie  seeend  This  ie  net  •'pertMfity,'*  bat  fiMts 
and  figures. 

It  is  plain;,  as  I  have  in  eack  ana^rris  called  the  best 
payer  No.  1,  that  when  the  addition  is  completed,  the  lowest 
amount  in  the  aggregate  has  been  the  best  vetmnaer  of  entry 
mon^  to  the  coffers  of  thevnrioiv  ^ows.  I  leave  the  ibete 
to  speak  Ibr  ^emeelves. 


Bisheoest  exhibitore  (and  pamted  eariobes  and  painted 
1^  testify  to  their  existence),  wiU  never  obopat  legi^mate 
tnnaa£ng.  For  my  own  IMfft>  now  that  the  cods-pit  has 
disi»pefi^ed,  I  should  pre&r,  and  I  think  many  w(MiId,  to 
Me  €bme  co^s  nndabbed 

I  wfll  grant  that  the  sight  of  two  €hune  co^s,  or  indeed 
other  codes,  i»reparine  ibr  an  exchange  of  incivflittes,  is  a 
8|^endid  sight ;  but  where  is  the  beauty  after  the  first  olssb 
er  the  eombatants  ?  I  most  confess  that  I  weald  nnich 
■cwner  fiiat  my  pets  did  not  fight;  nor  can  I  imagine  that 
wmj  bbd  that  had  ondergone  a  severe  battle,  especial^  if 
vanqnished,  woold  stand  mnch  chance  as  a  competitor  in 
the  qnieter  arena  of  a  show  nntil  he  had  monlted  wun. 

I  answ^  only  Ibr  myself;  but  in  reply  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Brent, 
I  can  waJj  say  I  do  not  think  Brahmas  are  Ghrey  Shanghaes, 
aer  dwold  I  be  disposed  to  exhibit  tiiem  in  sodi  a  dass, 
te  I  do  not  tiiink  them  the  same.  The  Deriingtim  com- 
liler,  in  qoeting  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  does  not  sa|^>ort  the  view, 
Ibr  he  says  tixey  sre  a  mixtmr^  eilber  this  or  that,  that 
thing  or  the  other  thing,  and  this  very  doabtfdl  sort  of 
imfinrmatifin  does  not  clear  ap  the  parentage;  whilst,  as 
soggested  by  "A  ToBKSHmE  Bbxsdbb  or  PoxTi/rxr,'^  this 
app&ss  to  other  breeds.  Brahmas  lia;ve  certaonly  made  way 
against  tolerably  strong  head-winds;  they  respond  when 
fiSrly  invited.  Then  let  their  parentage  alon^,  as  we  do  with 
etlier  breeds. 

"Mj  firiend  (for  being  interested  in  ponltry  makes  him  so, 
oUhoag^  personally  nnknown),  my  friend  the  compiler  maQr 
hit  me  as  hard  as  he  pleases  beeanse  I  did  not  show  birds 
good  enoogh  to  be  first.  Alas !  there  can  be  bnt  one  first ! 
I  daresay  I  was  lisizly  beatos.  I  did  not  grumble  at  posi- 
tion—nay, I  was  content,  especially  when  I  noticed  the 
somes  oi  those  who  were  bdiind  me.  Bat  I  maintain  that 
'idChongh  he  covers  his  retreat  fike  a  i^ilfnl  general,  yet 
.4hat  it  is  a  retreat  finm  small  prises  to  a  promise  of  larger ! 
WsB,  that  waa  my  anggestion,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
it  is  taken  so  kindly.  If  he  and  I  ore  at  issue  about  the 
locality  of  the  Bantisim  exhibitors  at  Darlington,  the  cata- 
Isgae  will  show  who  is  right.  I  £ttcied  tl^re  were  very 
ftw  firom  the  southern  counties. 

I  most  leave  the  matter  of  my  impartially  in  the  hands 
cf  yenr  readers.  I  frankly  state  that  the  reason  why  I 
waded  through  catalogues,  and  made  calcolations,  4bc., 
ftonded  on  them,  was  the  impression  that  my  pets,  Brahmas, 
were  an£Eurly  treated  at  some  of  the  leading  shows,  and 
niterly  ignored  at  many  of  the  minor,  that  I  tboogiit  I 
mi^t  assist  in  altering  this  by  analysing  the  entries.  Has 
it  been  "love's  labour  lost?"    I  sometimes  fancy  so^  espe- 
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1.  Dorking......... 

2.  Brahma ^.M«.. 
9.    6«Be 
.   f  HamlMurih .. 
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ft.    Baataaie..... 
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The  fignres  wndBr  each  Show  represent  the  position  in 
whidi  each  breed  stood  in  the  analysis  as  p^exs*  or  ratihtr 
repayers  of  prise  money,  ^e  So.  I  being  the  behest  figve 
of  merit.— T.  &  A.  Z. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS  IK  POULTEY-KEEPIKG. 


In  the  article  entitled  "Poahry  Food''  (iprfl  12), 
a-Ki  perhaps  the  ehieC  caase  of  the  disappeintm«its  whkh 
beset  the  amateor,  and  especiaiBy  tiie  wdl-off  smatenr,  wee 
pointed  oat,  and  £seoarsed  of  right  proper^.  Let  as  hope 
that  fewer  cases  of  the  Isaiah  Cox  deserq)*io»--<Why  waa  he 
made  a  parson's  servant?  Well,  we  mast  bear  all),  mD. 
occur  h^Meibrth.  Bnt  in  addition  to  oveotfeedBng  there  aie 
two  other  main  causes  of  disi^pointment — 1st,  w>t  getting 
the  right  kind  of  ibwis  for  the  right  place;  2nd,  Want  ef 
attention  to  age.  One  pooltzy'^knciers  career  ahall  iSas- 
trate  both  these  mistakes. 

I  had  an  acyaintanee  v^o  was  fiond  ef  fowla^  bnt  who  was 
equally  fond  of  his  own  opinion— ^ne  whM>  pooh-pocAmd 
poultry  books,  and  would  not  list^i  to  those  who  knew  nure 
ofthe  sniioeet  than  himeelt  He  resided  in  a  villa,  with  bnt 
a  small  staUe-yard  (no  hone  was  in  tibe  stable,  by  ttie  wagr)> 
in  one  comer  a  few  dreary-looking  weeds  which  he  caOod 
grass,  a  dust-heap  in  the  other;  the  stabk^  nnfcartnnata^y, 
stood  in  the  centre^  easlnig  a  bla^  shadow  over  neariy  one 
half  the  yard;  while  on  the  other  side  was  a  ylgstje,  hapri|y 
minns  pig:  hence  the  fewls'  walk  waa  very  eureiunscribeiL 

I  one  day  feond  him  witJ^  €hune  fewls,  which  he  had  pso- 
cured  with  some  trouUe,  for  th^  were  good  ones.  iJltr 
properly  adnurag  the  bLds  I  added.  "  I  fear;  not  having  a 
grass  ran,  "ttiey  will  not  do  weH;  yonr  yard  is  also  too  small 
for  Game  fowls.  My  'Pdnltiy  Bode ' — I  dare  not  ooote  n^v 
exp^en(Oe--aays  they  cannot  be  kept  in  a  confined  i^aoe. 
"  Hang  an  ponltry  books  and  their  writers  (I  wineed). 
l^othing  like  €hnne,  sir,  the  true  English  fowl ;  best  of  eggp, 
best-flavoured  pallets.''  "Granted,^  said  I;  "but  I  ISsr 
yoQ  wiU  be  disapnointed"  It  proved  as  I  had  antiiiiipiitai, 
the  chickens  died  oS,  the  hens  were  dull  and  fet,  and  did 
not  lay. 

Next  I  found  my  friend  with  Hsmhnrgha.  He  wan  m 
good  spirits  with  his  new  pets.  "  Mr.  8e«nd-ea  tella  me 
he  never  had  such  hmrs,  tmd  they  are  first-rate  bMs;  ^hm 
took  the  first  prize  at  the  show  three  years  ago."    "  I  fsHr* 

*  Add  *f  enge  for  HaUfaz— Tis.,  ft. 


M*r«»iWL! 


JOmORUi  OF.  HOSnOUfiTUBB  MSJ>  0OTU«B  OASIHmSE. 


a«0 


8aiiI.^7oiir  preiiitM  iJPinBOt  nilHaaaMafiii^  Mc  80- 
asA-M  hM  »  ]^g«  paddock ;  and,  indeed,  your  hene  are  ioo 
old,  I  doabt  if  you  win  g«i  an  9^  (it  was  liovember)  until 
tka  nuddle  of  next  Maioh."  Agun  I  was  a  true  pco^et ; 
bat,  Caggandrtulike,  waanptbeHrredinanta  too  late.  Week 
after  week  no  eggs,  and  then  Hambosgh  diaied  tke  fisite  of 
the  Game,  and  money  was  l(»t  bT  both. 

Kow,  in  Boeh  oixcvmatanees,  the  only  kinds  of  fowls  to  be 
kept  up  without  disappointment  were  Spanish  or  Cochins. 
Should  not  these  three  cases  of  trouble  beTemembered— ^ood, 
not  too  much ;  sort,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  yard,  grass 
run,  Ac.;  and  age,  noiw  oeing  kept  longer  than  two  years  ? 


BOG  WITHIN  BOC^-HEN  DTCUBATING  ON 

HSS  BACK. 

Sofn  time  back  one  of  my  Cochin  hens  laid  an  egg  of 
eztraordinaiy  sise.  I  pierced  a  hole  at  each  end,  and  Uew 
oat  the  yolk,  and,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  tiiere  was 
another  i>erfoct  egg  inside  the  shell,  hard«  and  as  perfoot  as 
if  the  egg  had  been  separately  laid.  I  ha^e  made  many 
inquiries  as  to  whether  so  extraordinary  a  cizcumstanoe  can 
be  accounted  for,  but  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any 
satbfhotory  solution  of  the  question.  Can  you  help  me  in 
gifing  me  scnne  explanation  of  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  me  contrary  to  tiie  laws  of  natnre,  as  I  hsTe  always  sup- 
posed the  action  of  the  air  was  necessary  to  harden  'Uie 
shell  of  an  egg?  The  hen,  after  laying  this  extraordmary 
egg,  was  irregolar  in  her  laying,  and  the  eggs  were  gmerally 
sent. 

I  shall  also  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me  if  you 
have  ev^er  met  with  an  instance  of  a  hen  sitting  on  her 
back.  I  found  one  of  my  Cochin  pullets,  a  few  days  before 
hatching,  upon  her  back,  with  her  legs  in  the  air,  as  I 
ttiea^t  killed  by  a  dog.  I  remored  the  hen  to  her  proper 
poeltion,  and  foand  that  she  had  placed  herself  into  this 
position,  as  I  suppose,  either  for  greater  heat,  or  to  prerent 
ner  legs  from  iigaring  the  eggs. — ^An  Inquibbb. 

[SaTe  in  the  case  noted  abo>ve  and  in  that  of  "  Kobth 
BuTOK,"  we  haye  never  met  with  such  an  egg  as  you 
xaantion,  and  it  is  more  than  curious  we  should  hear  of  two 
]a>A  week.    We  cannot  e:^lain  it. 

ne  hm  sitting  on  her  back  was  in  a  fit,  or  suffering  in 
the  brain.  We  have  known  such  things  often.  If  she  were 
taken  from  her  eggs  and  turned  out,  it  would  be  seen  die 
rotted  her  head  about,  and,  after  stoggering,  she  would 
aeifle  down  on  her  back.] 


ARTIFICIAL  SWAEMS. 

{Oenehtdedfnm  ptige  323.) 

It  may  be  oljected  that  the  mode  of  making  artificial 
fazms  which  I  have  described  produces  only  one  swarm 
two  hiioes,  whilst  the  natural  rate  of  increase  is  much 
more  rapid,  seeing  that  two  swarms  at  least  are  usuidly 
aaticipated  from  every  strong  stock.     Putting  made  the 
oentingenoy,  which,  however,  but  too  frequently  occurs,  in 
which  the  bee-keeper  is  kept  on  the  tent^-hooks  of  expeo- 
tsiion  and  unavailing  watchfulness  for  weeks  and  even 
nonths  t^ether,  whilst  enormous  masses  <k  bees  hang  in 
enforced  Idleness  under  the  fioor-boards  <^  their  hives,  into 
wluoh  ai  last  they  gradually  retreat  at  the  approach  of 
w&iter— settin|f  thLi  aside,  therefore,  and  saying  nothing  of 
tiie  numerous  instsnces  in  which  swarms  either  altoge&er 
baffle  the  vigilance  of  their  owner,  or  ultimately  escape 
after  leadinc^  him  a  long  and  weary  chase,  I  think  we  shall 
find  this  mode  of  operating  admits  of  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
increase  than  at  fint  sight  af^ears,  and  that  it  may  even  in 
this  respect  bear  comparison  with  natural  swarming,  whilst 
it  fiir  surpasses  the  latter  hi  remect  to  certainty  and  the 
strong^  and  consequent  valoe  of  Ute  resolting  swarms.    In 
the  first  place,  no  tune  is  lost  in  waiting  and  anxious  expec- 
tatkm.  As  soon  as  a  couple  of  sto^s  are  ready  they  may  be 
e^eraied  on ;  and  ^e  one  which  is  »«ely  removed  from  its 
fosltion  will  so  speedi^  recover  the  ngury,  that  it  may,  as 
X  have  akea4y  stated,  aaon  be  again  made  use  of  in  a 


similar  manner,  or  »  swarm  may  be  fofoed  firom  it  by  tiie 
aid  of  another  stock.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  ihat 
suoh*  powerful  swarms  fioffmed  eady  in  the  season,  become 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  themselves  capable  of  oontribnt- 
ing  their  share  in  similar  operations,  so  that  if  it  be  desired 
mmly  to  multiply  the  nmnber  of  stocks  in  an  apiary,  that 
end  may  be  effected  hj  the  means  I  have  pointed  out,  as. 
rapidly  as^  and  with  for  mote  certainty  than,  by  natozal 
swarming. 

Whtti  the  i^iarian  has  the  advantage  of  either  bars  or 
frames,  there   is,  however,  another  mode  of  proceeding, 
whid^  is,  I  believe^  entirely  my  own,  and  by  means  of  whicA 
I  have  been  very  successful  in  the  Sormation  of  artificial 
swarms,  whilst  it  has  the  advantage,  if  it  be  deemed  such, 
of  requiring  only  one  strong  sto^  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
As  before  stated,  the  forenoon  of  a  fine  day  when  the  beea. 
are  in  full  work  is  the  most  fovourable  time  for  the  (itera- 
tion, which  should  be  performed  upon  the  strongest  stock  in 
the  apiary.*    It  shoud  be  eemmenkoeA^  by  slightly  raising 
the  crown-board  and  puffing  a  little  smoke  under  it,  when 
it  must  be  replaced,  and  the  hive  moved  a  Httle  to  the  right 
or  left  of  its  usual  position,  which  should  be  occupied  by  an 
empty  hive  hem  whidi  t^  crown-board  and  comb-bars  or 
frames  have  been  removed.    The  crown-board  of  the  ftdl 
hive  may  then  be  taken  off  and  a  side-comb  careftiHy  lifted 
out,  after  its  attachments  have  been  severed  from  the  badr 
and  firont  of  the  hive  by  a  bent  knifcf    Both  sides  of  the 
comb  must  be  rigidly  scrutinised,  and  any  cluster  of  bees 
gent^  dispersed  with  a  foather  until  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  queen  is  not  present,  when  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  empty  hive.    The  same  process  must  be  repeated  Wi& 
eadi  successive  comb  until  the  queen  be  discovered*  when 
the  comb  on  which  her  nu^esty  is  found  must  be  plsioed  in 
an  empty  hivej  (i£  a  fow  dean  worker-combs  be  added  so 
much  the  better),  and  this  new  hive  containing  the  queen 
should  at  once  occupy  the  place  of  the  old  stocs.    The  re- 
maining combs  in  this  latter  having  been  brought  together 
so  as  to  leave  the  vacancy  on  one  ^te,§  it  shouM  be  dmt  m 
in  a  dark  and  cool  place  (due  provision  being  made  for  saft> 
dent  ventilation)  until  dusk  in  the  evening  of  the  fi^lowiag 
day,  when  it  may  be  placed  in  the  new  position  which  it  is 
intended  permanently  to  occupy.    If  other  hives  are  to  be 
operated  on,  it  should  be  done  eight  or  nine  days  after  the 
first.    By  this  time  the  bees  remaining  in  the  old  stock  wfll 
have  formed  a  number  of  royal  cells.    Leaving  two  or  three 
to  insure  the  production  of  a  young  queen,  as  many  of  the 
others  may  be  cut  out  as  will  supply  the  hives  now  to  be 
deprived  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  couple  of  royal  cells  for 
each,  and  these  will  have  the  advantage  of  producing  queens 
ei^t  or  nine  days  earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  the  etme, 
thus  reducing  the  interregnum  to  about  a  week  or  even  lesa^ 
If  queen  o^  are  soffidently  numerous,  ihmx  intsoduotiaa 
may  be  effected  by  simply  endianging  a  brood-comb  in  each 
hive ;  if  they  have  to  be  cut  out,  a  tziaBg^nlar  bit  of  oonb 
with  the  apex  downwards  dbould  be  removed  with  them,  and 
inserted  in  a  similaxiy-shaped  hole  cut  in  the  centre  «f  one 
of  the  oombs  of  the  hive  into  which  they  are  to  be  intro- 
duced.   As  before  stated,  the  greaiest  care  is  necessary  te 
amd  braising  the  tcjbI  emhrjf^  and  the  operation  shoald 
be  effected  as  itqndly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  a  wacrn 
day,  as  the  sli^est  difll  may  prove  fotaL    For  the  same 
reason,  the  coitre  of  one  of  tibe  middle  eomha  is  a  better 
position  fcnr  royal  ceils  than  the  allowing  them  to  remain  on 
the  edges  of  the  oombs,  where  they  are  usually  plaoed  bj 
theheoB. 

Neariy  the  same  result  may  be  attained  witli  e  vai^ 
strong  stock  in  a  cnnrnton  straw  hive,  by  driving  the  whole 
of  the  bees  with  their  queen  into  an  empty  hive  daring  the 
middle  of  a  fine  day  when  they  are  in  frul  activity,  and  con- 
veying t^em  at  once  to  a  distAnivi  of  not  less  than  a  mila 
and  a  half.  Theaat  absence  need  only  be  temporary,  as  tibqy 
may  be  brought  back  to  a  new  position  in  their  old  ttfOBXj 
alxMit  three  weeks  afterwards.     The  bees  whidi  have  re- 


•  Tbt  ast  of  ft  bee-4r«n  and  itoot  gloves  (thoM  mado  of  indla-mbtar  nr 
tlie  use  of  phtCographers  are  tho  beet),  is  of  eoorse  adrlaaUe. 

ir  This  kaUto  is  not  reqalred  wben  oponttof  on  ftano-kiTss. 

t  This  ooisb  tbovld  bo  earcf ally  ezaoiiiied  tn  order  to  aaeertain  Hut  ao 
royal  cells  we  attached  to  it    It  any  be  fonnd,  tke  qneen  most  be 
ferred  to  aaotiMr  conb.  and  the  royil  embryos  reCvnod  to  the  hive. 

|TkiiBiaev»eaacyshoaU«tways,if  pQisibie,be  iUed  up  with  a 
woriEor-coniba 
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tamed  to  tke  parent  stock  wiQ  in  the  meantime  hare  raiaed 
another  qaeezi,  and  all  wiQ  proceed  as  if  a  swarm  had  iaaned 
natnralhr.  Sapemnmera^  royal  ceUa  maj,  of  oonrBe,  be 
utiHsed  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingennity  in  the  manner 
described  in  paffe  823. 

I  feel  aesnredthat  much  which  I  hare  written  is  already 
well  known  to  so  experienced  an  apiarian  as  '*  Philiscxts.  ' 
I  have,  however,  thought  it  better,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  not  be  so  well  informed,  to  enter  pretty  ftdly  into  the 
sabject,  by  describing  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  beet 
modes  of  forming  artificial  swarms.  I  hope  others  among 
the  able  contributors  to  The  Journal  or  Horticttltxtbb, 
will  favour  us  with  the  results  of  their  experience  in  this 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  apiarian  science,  in 
which  case  I  feel  assured  that  "  Phiusctts  "  wOl  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  information  elicited  by  his 
inqnixy. — ^A  Dsvonshibe  Bsb-kxxpxb. 


AETIFICIAL  COMBS. 


Would  some  of  your  correspdndents  give  me,  through 
your  Journal,  the  results  of  their  experience  of  the  impressed 
waxen  sheets  for  combs  ?  Bee  books  tell  us  a  hive  usually 
contains  about  1  lb.  of  wax,  and  that  1  lb.  of  wax  is  not  made 
from  less  than  20  lbs.  of  honey.  According  to  this  calcula- 
tion, if  we  supply  the  wax  the  bees  should  give  us  20  lbs. 
more  honey — ^perhaps  rather  too  much  to  expect.  But  if 
any  apiarians  have  used  the  impressed  sheets  on  a  lar^e 
scale  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  apparent  gam 
they  have  had  in  weight  of  honey.  Would  you  also  inform 
me  if  it  ever  fails  through  the  bees  refusing  to  work  on  it  ? 
Ten  days  ago  the  bees  were  working  very  much  on  the  box 
trees ;  does  this  shrub  or  the  berberry  yield  much  honey? — 
A  ToTJKG  Apiabiak. 

^Oxa  experience  in  the  use  of  artificial  combs  amounts  to 
this — that  bees  when  disposed  to  work  in  wax  will  form 
them  into  perfect  combs,  whilst  at  other  times  they  neglect 
them  altogether,  but  we  are  quite  unable  to  state  what 
amount  of  saving  is  efi'ected  by  their  use.  Perhaps  some  of 
oar  correspondents  may  be  able  to  give  the  required  infor- 
mation, and,  at  the  same  time,  reply  to  the  query  respecting 
the  honey-yielding  properties  of  the  box  and  berberry.] 


CHILLED   BEOOD   AND   WAX-MOTH   LAEV^ 

EXPELLED  BY  BEES. 

Dtjbino  the  last  week  or  ten  days  two  of  my  old  stocks, 
one  eight  or  ten  years  old,  the  other  five  or  six,  have  been 
very  busy  throwing  out  young  bees  of  all  ages,  varying  from 
a  perfectly-formed  bee  to  a  grub.  The  young  bees  are 
perfectly  white  and  appear  to  have  been  dead  some  thne ;  the 
maggots  are  in  part  dead,  but  some  are  alive,  and  all  appear 
to  me  to  be  immensely  large,  some  being  as  much  as  an  mch 
or  more  in  lengfth.  The  oldest  stock  tlurows  out  the  most. 
They  are  both  very  strong,  weighing  38  lbs.  and  84  lbs.  re- 
spectively, and  work  well  in  pollen  and  honey,  tke  neighbour- 
ing country  beiiu^  one  mass  of  bloom  with  furze  and  fruit 
trees,  and  abouncung  with  large  commons  and  woods.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the  reason,  and  if  anything 
can  be  done,  as  I  am  fearful  of  losing  them  ?  I  have  severtQ 
other  younger  stocks  all  doing  remaricably  well,  and  have 
not  seen  a  single  dead  young  bee  thrown  out  from  them  yet. 
I  cannot  find  a  similar  instance  mentioned  in  "  Bevan,"  or 
any  other  work  on  bees.  I  have  enclosed  three  specimens 
which  were  thrown  out  thia  morning  with  about  forty  others 
from  one  hive. — F.  W. 

[Of  the  three  specimens  which  you  enclose  two  are 
young  bees  in  difi'erent  stages  of  development,  whidi  have 
probably  been  chilled  by  some  sudden  fiill  in  tempera- 
ture, whilst  the  third  is  a  living  caterpillar  of  the  wax- 
moth.  If  this  latter  pest  cannot  be  got  rid  of  owing  to 
the  combs  being  fixtures,  it  will  be  well  to  permit  the 
stocks  to  swarm  this  summer  and  "  take "  them  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  when  their  inhabitants  may  be  expelled 
by  driving  and  added  to  their  own  swarms,  which  diould 
to  this  purpose  be  placed  in  dose  proximity  to  their  parent 
stocks.] 


Plaoino  a  £twABM  WHiBB  THB  Pabsmt  Stock  wA8.-«-Sonie 
years  ago  I  tried  this  experiment,  but  it  ^d  not  come  up 
to  my  expectation,  as  the  old  stock  was  thrown  back  at 
least  a  mcmth  or  six  weeks;  but  if  the  old  stock  were  re- 
moved as  &r  as  a  mile  on  the  day  of  awarming,  I  make  no 
doubt  it  would  always  answer  ti^e  purpose  very  weU,  and 
with  extremely  populous  hives  would  do  pretty  well  wi^  a 
near  removal.— BE.  W.  Nbwxak,  HilUide,  OheUenham. 


Makino  Supebphosphatb. — I  procure  the  bones  at  from 
50  to  80  cents  per  100  lbs.,  throw  them  into  a  hogshead  sunk 
one-haif  its  depth  in  the  ground  (or,  what  is  much  more 
convenient,  into  a  ti^ht  strong  trough,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  formerly  used  K>r  holding  pomace  when  making  cider), 
pour  over  them  ten  gallons  of  water,  then  empty  one  carboy 
Chamber's  best  sulfuric  acid;  and  in  that  proportion  in- 
crease until  the  bones  are  all  covered.  As  they  dissolve  and 
sink  down,  add  more  bones,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  thick 
pasty  mass,  which  it  will  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  covered  tightly,  and  avoid 
lettmg  l^e  acid  touch  anypart  of  the  clothing,  as  it  will 
certainly  leave  its  mark.  When  wanted  for  use,  have  ready 
alongside  of  the  tub  a  bed  of  fine  mould,  dry  mu<^,  or  plaster, 
into  which  shovd  or  ladle  the  mass,  turn  over  and  mix  until 
sufficiently  dry  to  handle  pleasantly.  Poultry-dung  and 
plasty  are  valuable  additions.  The  result,  from  applicationa 
of  phosphate  so  manufiftctured,  has  always  been  hignly  satis- 
factory; one  applicatioD  to  a  field  of  lye  was  remarkable 
in  its  effects.  1  have  sometimes  broken  or  chopped  ^e 
bones  up  with  an  old  axe  or  hatchet. — ^Wm.  P.  Townsend. 


ouE  lettee  box. 

G4PB8  (S.M.  TF.).— This  diMMe  it  realljr  the  TMolt  of  smaU  wormt  in 
the  windpipe.  Shutting  the  ehlckene  ap  in  e  box  filled  with  the  emoke  of 
tobeooo,  or  the  rapoar  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  Is  said  to  kill  the  worms. 
Day's  Game  Paste  is  also  said  to  kill  them. 

BvrP'OOLOiniED  Bamtams.— G.  Manning,  Em.,  Chapti  Hoose,  Spring, 
field.  Essex,  would  like  to  communicate  with  "SPUMa  CncKsa"  about 
this  Tahety. 

IvDiAM  CoRif  {J.  £.).— It  is  too  fattening  a  food  tor  hens.  Orer-fatnees 
is  the  cause  of  m(»e  irr^ularitles  and  diseases  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  egffs  than  any  other.  The  summer  months  are  those  In  wnieh 
chickens  are  tne  most  easily  raised ;  hut  for  profit  the  earlier  in  the  year 
the  better. 

Vauoits  {North  fir»/oii).~There  is  no  reason  whv  we  should  not  know 
more  about  eggs,  and  we  should  if  all  would  communicate  their  experienets 
as  TOO  hare  done.  The  two  eggs  in  one  day  are,  in  fact,  two  egga  in  for^- 
eigbt  hours.  The  laying  sixteen  in  eight  days  is  a  thing  we  hare  never  met 
wnh,  and  unnatural.  We  should  doubt  their  being  perfect  egga,  and 
should  rather  expect  to  find  them  half-shelled  abortions.  The  egg  wtthinaa 
egg  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Purge  your  oook  with  castor  oU,  a  table-q^oMi- 
fhl ;  and  then  give  stimulants  as  strong  beer  and  such  like.  If  he  is  wast- 
ing, and  you  wish  to  show  him  in  high  condition,  gire  him  raw  yolk  of 
new-laid  eggs.  Hens  seldom  give  over  laying  ezcrat  from  extreme  old  am 
— thcT  then  get  yery  fat.  If  uat  is  her  case  it  ts  hopeless,  and  we  shoiud 
not  adviie  you  to  keep  a  bird  that  had  not  laid  for  a  year. 

Boos  ovPioKOHs  (AYorkihireman),'-**T\Lt  Pigeon  Book,"  by  B.  P. 
Brent  will  suit  you.  Ton  can  hare  it  flree  by  po%t  from  our  oflioe  for  twenty 
postage  stamps.  The  charge  for  adTertisements  in  this  JounuU  is  flTe  lime 
(about  sixty  words)  Zi,  6d^  and  M.  for  every  addltlottal  line. 

TaAHSFSBJUMo  BxBs  (A  8ubicrih§r^  Alston).— Better  let  the  itoek 
swarm,  and  expel  the  remaining  bees  by  driTing,  and  unite  them  to  one  of 
the  s^srms,  either  at  the  end  of  the  season  or  three  weeks  after  the  iMse 
of  the  first  swarm. 

Tbachino  Canauxs  {A  Bird  JVine»«r).— The  kind  of  bird  employed  to 
teach  Canaries  to  sing  depends  upon  the  song  of  the  bird  that  the  (hneler 
wishes  the  Canary  to  learn.  Either  the  Skylark  or  the  Nightingale,  or  a 
good  singing  Canary  is  used,  and  the  bird  shut  up  with  the  one  that  has 
the  particular  song  required,  out  of  hearing  of  any  other.  The  Skylark 
builds  on  the  ground,  and  the  Nightingale  also,  and  generallT  at  the  foot  of 
a  thick  bush.  The  former  lavs  a  greenish  white  egg  spotted  with  brown ; 
and  the  Nightingale  an  olive  brown  egg. 


LONDON  MARKETS.— May  2. 

P0ULIB7. 

Good  Poultry  is  rery  scarce,  and  prioes  are  maintained. 

8.  d.       s.  d. 

Fowls   4    0  to  4    6 

SnuOlerdo Z    6„4    0 

Chickens 2    6  ,,  8    0 

Oosliogs  7    0  ,,  7    6 

Dneklings  8   6  ..  4    0 


It 


s.  d. 

0    0 


Guinea  Fowle..» 8 

RabUU 1 

Wild  do 0    8 

PSgeoBs  • 


i.d. 
H  0    • 


w  „  8   e 

4  „  1    5 
,.  0   S 

5  „.  #.9 
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From  obaerratlona  iaken  near  London  dnnnR  the  last  thlrty-aoven  yeara,  tbe  «veraffe  day  temperatnro  of  the  week  la  63.6°,  and  ita  nifcht 
tampeBMoro  40.8°.  Tke  feeaieefe  h«a>  waa  86»,  on  the  Iftth  and  ITth,  1838 ;  and  tbe  lowest  oold,  25°,  on  the  15th,  1850.  The  greatest  fall 
«f  mia  WM  L14  inch. 


CULTIVATTON  OP  THE  PINE  APPLE. 

(Continued  from  page  292.) 

EESIIMING  that  tlie  autumn- 
potted  suckers,  treated  of  in  my 
last  paper,  are  found  to  be  in  a 
proper  condition  for  shiffcinir  by 
tkrend  of  February  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  March,  all  should  be 
held  in  readiness  for  shifting 
them  into  their  fruiting-pots  the 
first  mild  day  that  occurs  after 
that  time.  What  I  mean  by 
plants  in  a  proper  condition  for 
shifting  may  be  described  as 
those  irhich  have  pretty  well 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  in  a  white  and  healthy  state 
of  preservation.  Pines  should  not  be  shifted  till  roots 
liave  formed  themselves  round  the  sides  of  the  pot 
sufficient  to  keep  the  ball  of  soil  together.  On  the 
t>ther  hand,  they  should  not  be  anything  like  pot-bound. 
H  the  former  condition  is  not  arrived  at  by  the  time  I 
hAvs  Aamed  £or  shiftiDg,  the  operation  should  be  deferred 
Mid  the  plants  gently  excited  into  root-action  till  the 
desired  condition  at  the  iroot  be  attained.  If  the  latter 
eonditicni  be  the  case,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
vrith  strong  suckers  that  have  been  potted  in  small  pots, 
then  the  balls  should  be  partially  broken  up  with  the 
inad ;  for  a  hard-matted  ball  seldom  starts  away  very 
freely  into  growth  when  potted  into  a  larger-sized  pot 
witiiout  being  partially  broken  up.  I,  however,  prefer 
Iceeping  a  watcmtd  eye  on  all  young  stock,  and  shift 
them  at  all  seasons,  winter  or  summer,  before  they  do 
Vecome  thus  matted  in  small  pots." 

About  a  week  before  the  shifting  is  performed  the 
plants  should  be  looked  over,  and  all  those  that  are  any- 
thing like  mealv-dry  should  be  watered,  so  that  at  shilt- 
iM-time  the  soil  may  be  in  a  healthy  state  as  to  moisture. 
Jf  shifted  with  the  balls  dry  it  is  mos^  difficult  to  moisten 
iiiese  afterwards,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  young  plants 
«re  likely  to  start  prematurely  into  fruit. 

!nie  house  or  pit  intended  for  the  reeefridon  of  the 
d^mts  after  they  are  potted  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
The  glass  and  woodwork  should  be  all  washed,  and  the 
walls  whitewashed,  so  that  there  maybe  all  the  admission 
and  difiufiioa  of  light  possible,  which  for  a  stocky  and 
ftnitftd  growth  early  in  the  season  is  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Pine  Apple. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  are  dependant  on  fermentmg 
material  for  bottom  heat,  all  that  may  be  necessary  in 
i»Iation  to  that  will  be  to  fork  into  the  surfEice  of  the 
bed  a  little  fresh  tan,  well  mixing  it  with  that  which  was 
rat  on  the  pre<vious  autumn ;  but  should  the  leaves  have 
oeen  several  yean  in  the  pit,  aocL  the  heat  much  declined, 
li  ivi31  then  be  neooMaiy  eij^er  to  take  out  the  tan,  .and 
mix  in  fr^sh  leaves,  or  to  add  a  greater  proportioii  to  the 
tu  wibhout  mterfenng  intii  the  leaves  at  all.  There  is 
BO  operation  oonnected  witii  the  growth  of  ihe  Fine 
Ap|ie  that  I  dread  mere  than  vanewing  the  leaves  in  I 
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Pine-pits ;  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  sudden 
and  vicdent  fits  of  bottom  heat  I  very  seldom  interfere 
with  the  bed  of  leaves  at  all,  and  find  the  slight  addition 
of  fresh  tan  twice  a-year  quSte  sufficient  for  the  required 
amount  of  heat.  AU  this  labour  will  not  be  required  in 
cases  where  the  •  heat  is  supplied  by  a  well-regulatad 
system  of  hot- water  pipes,  and  in  that  respect  the  labour 
connected  with  the  shifting  and  arranging  of  Pines  in 
spring  is  much  lessened  and  simplified. 

The  other  preliminaries  of  gettmg  the  necessary  amount 
of  soil  prepared,  and  placed  in  some  place  to  warm  it, 
and  the  pots  crocked  and  ranged  in  convenient  readiness, 
being  seen  to,  there  will  be  fess  hurry  and  confusion  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  mild  day  for  shifting  and 
arranging  the  stock  of  plants  that  require  such.  In 
draining  the  pots  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
plants  are  to  remain  in  them  till  they  have  perfected 
their  crops  of  fruit  and  of  healthy  young  suckers  for 
another  season's  stock,  and  the  drainage  should  be  effi- 
ciently performed.  I  much  prefer  crocks  that  are  broken 
to  a  small  size,  with,  of  course,  all  dustv  matter  sifted 
out  of  them,  to  those  of  a  larger  size.  Over  the  crocks 
a  thin  layer  of  moss  should  be  placed,  and  over  all  a 
sprinkling  of  fresh  soot,  which  prevents  the  destructive 
inroads  of  worms. 

The  suckers  having  been  potted  in  autumn  into  six 
and  eight-inch  pots,  and  supposing  that  we  are  now 
treating  of  Queens  that  are  not  required  to  fruit  till  very 
early  in  the  following  year,  to  supply  ripe  fruit  in  M^ 
and  June,  some  eighteen  months  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  parent  plant,  I  prefer  shifting  them  into  their 
fruiting-pots  at  once  instead  of  giving  them  two  small 
shifts.  The  strongest  plants  in  eight-inch  pots  are  shifted 
into  twelve-inch  ones,  and  those  in  six-inch  pots  into 
eleven-inch  pots,  and  these  sizes  are  quite  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  the  very  finest  Queens  ;  and,  what  is 
of  vast  importance  to  those  who  have  a  regular  supply  of 
fruit  to  keep  up  from  a  limited  amount  of  accommodation, 
it  is  well  known  Pine  plants  thus  potted  are  much  more 
manageable  in  the  way  of  getting  them  to  start  than 
when  grown  on  the  old-fashioned  large-pot  system. 
From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  one  shift  is  all  that  is 
recommended  as  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the  Pine 
from  its  sucker  state  to  its  yielding  and  ripening  the  fruit. 

Before  turning  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  a  few  of 
the  short  sucker  leaves  round  their  collars  should  be 
stripped  off.  When  turned  out  of  their  pots  all  inert 
soil  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ball  shoula  be  removed 
with  the  hand,  and  the  crocks,  of  course,  taken  from  the 
bottom  part.  The  ball  should  then  have  a  gentle  rap  or 
two  with  the  hand,  and  the  roots  be  disentangled  as  much 
as  possible  without  breaking  up  the  ball.  This  is  the 
treatment  that  should  be  followed  in  the  ease  of  plants 
that  .are  in  a  th<»-oughly  satisfactory  condition,  having 
fine,  healthy,  white  roots  with  a  modEeratelv-matted  bal^ 
and  the  soil  in  a  sweet  healthy  state.  When  the  soil  is 
inclined  to  be  either  overdry  or  soured  it  is  best  to  shake 
out  the  plants  either  entirely  or  more  freely  than  I  have 
recommended.    The  pots  should  be  fiMed  nrmly  up  with 
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soil,  80  tliat  the  plants  when  placed  in  them  maj  be  2  or 
3  inches  deeper  in  the  soil  than  they  were  before.  Being  an 
advocate  for  potting  most  things  firmly,  and  especially  Pines, 
the  soil  shonld  be  rammed  firmly  round  the  baU.  Be  it 
remembered,  however,  that  the  soil  which  has  been  recom- 
mended is  not  a  damp  mixture  of  heavy  loam  and  the  excre- 
ment of,  perhaps,  two  or  three  different  animals,  but  a  light 
turfy  loam,  through  which  water  passes  freely,  and  the 
more  flnnly  it  is  put  into  the  pots  the  less  water  it  holds ; 
and  this  is  just  what  is  of  great  importance  in  the  growth 
of  a  succulent  plant  like  the  Pine.  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  really  healthy  Pines  or  fine  fimit  from  a  rich  puttied 
soil  holding  much  water  in  suspension  about  the  roots. 

When  the  whole  are  shifted  they  should  be  plunged  in 
their  growing  quarters  at  once;  and  should  there  for  the 
time  being  be  a  scarcity  of  room  for  the  desired  number, 
with  the  pro|n>ect  of  more  room  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
by  getting  rid  of  others  that  may  be  fruiting  off,  they  may 
be  plunged  rather  thicker  than  is  proper  for  them  to  make 
their  summer's  growth ;  but  if  at  once  they  can  have  all  the 
space  that  is  required  all  the  better,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  deprecated  in  Pine-growing  tiian  the  overcrowd- 
ing system.  Two  feet  from  centre  to  centre  is  little  enough 
for  Queens  to  grow  them  into  fine  sturdy  plants. 

Particular  attention  must  now  be  paid  to  the  bottom  heat. 
Prom  85<?  to  90«  should  not  be  exceeded-  Should  it  rise 
above  90°  where  the  heat  is  derived  from  tan  and  leaves  the 
pots  should  be  shaken  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  leave  an 
opening  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  for  the  heat  to  escape 
by.  Although  there  may  not  be  absolute  danger  of  burning 
the  roots  while  they  have  not  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
yet  too  much  bottom  heat  causes  an  over-rapid  growth  at 
so  early  a  season,  which,  in  the  absence  of  sunshine  and 
longer  days,  is  exceedingly  undesirable.  During  the  month 
of  March  the  atmospheric  heat  should,  during  cold  weather, 
range  from  60<>  to  65**  at  night.  For  a  few  days  after  having 
been  shifted  they  should  he  kept  rather  close,  and  the  at- 
mosphere moist  till  they  begin  to  lay  hold  of  the  fresh  soil; 
then  air  should  be  admitt^  on  fine  days  when  the  heat 
rises  to  70°.  There  should  be  no  attempt  at  immediate 
growth  at  anything  like  a  rapid  pace.  T^e  plants  will  root 
quickly  and  freely  into  the  fresh  soil  from  the  increased 
bottom  heat  and  the  healthy  irritable  state  of  the  roots,  if 
they  have  been  wintered  properly,  without  much  perceptible 
top  growth  for  some  time.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for 
water  at  the  root  for  some  time — ^not,  certainly,  till  the  early 
part  or  middle  of  April,  and  even  then  water  should  not 
be  over-liberally  supplied.  The  experienced  can  tell  by 
the  very  appearance  of  the  plants  when  they  require  water, 
and  the  inexperienced  should  examine  the  soil  occasionally, 
tuid  apply  water  when  it  becomes  dry  for  a  few  inches  from 
the  siuface  of  the  ball.  At  this  sta^e  it  is,  however,  much 
safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  withholding  water  than  to  keep 
the  soil  too  wet  while  it  is  not  occupied  with  roots.  The 
perspiratory  organs  of  the  Pine  Apple  are  not  veiy  active  at 
any  season,  and  as  the  plant  parties  so  much  of  a  succulent 
nature  a  moist  atmosphere  will  be  a  much  safer  way  of  pre- 
venting iigury  from  drought  early  in  the  season  than  apply- 
ingmuch  water  at  the  root. 

We  often  find  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  had  next  to 
no  experience  in  Pine  cultivation  that  young  Pines  after 
they  are  shifted  are  kept  sloppy  and  wet :  I  have  taken  ^e 
soil  out  of  the  pots  and  squeezed  the  water  out  of  it.  There 
is  no  more  fatal  course  to  pursue  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth,  and  more  particularly  when  newly  shifted.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  suckers  after  being  shift^ed  start 
prematurely  into  growth.  This  evil  may  proceed  from 
many  causes,  but  the  most  common  cause  is  allowing  them 
to  become  potbound  and  dry  before  being  shifted,  in  con- 
junction with  too  high  a  temperature.  It  takes  a  nicely- 
balanced  combination  of  circumstances  to  grow  really  fine, 
healthy,  and  at  the  same  time  fruitful,  plante ;  and  however 
excellent  the  principal  arrangement  for  Pine  cultivation 
may  be,  the  evils  referred  to  must  be  careftilfy  avoided,  or 
disappointment  will  be  the  result.  D.  Thomson. 

(To  he  eontiwued,) 


Mb.  John  Smith,  Curator  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden, 
Kew,  is  about  to  have  aa  his  successor  Hi,  John  Smith,  at 


present  the  gardener  at  Syon  House.  This,  probaU^,  for 
some  time  wul  occasion  trifling  mistakes,  and  we  have  not 
lessened  that  probability  by  cdling  the  present  John  Smith 
AUifcmder  Smith  in  our  Journal  of  A^nil  26i^:  whereas 
Alexander  is  his  son.  Mr.  Smith,  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  eye- 
sight having  become  so  much  impaired  through  overwork 
and  the  study  of  plants  required  by  the  duties  of  his  situa- 
tion, some  time  ago  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  active  duties 
of  his  curatorship;  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  adong 
upon  the  strong  reconmiendation  of  Sir  W.  Hooker  and  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  (Mr.  Cowper),  have  recently 

Sunted  him  a  handsome  and  satis&ctory  retiring  allowaaice. 
e  was  induced  to  take  this  course  both  in  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  the  Garden  and  in  deference  to  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Bowman,  the  celebrated  surgeon  and  occulist,  who, 
about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  performed  a  suocessfiil 
operation,  which  has  had  ^e  anticipated  effect  of,  in  a  great 
measure,  arresting  the  disease.  Heartily  do  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Smith  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  his  well-earned 
pension,  and  the  society  of  those  with  whom  he  has  so  long 
co-operated.  For  this  purpose  no  better  dwelling-place 
could  be  found  than  Kew,  where  he  has  already  resided  tor 
more  tlmn  forty  years,  and  where  he  would  have  the  freest 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  Gardens 
under  his  able  successor. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CELOSIA  OE  COCKSCOMB 

FAMILY. 

OxTB  forefiEithers  were  noted  for  growing  Cockscombs  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  if  we  can  place  any  reliance  on  the 
descriptions  given  of  these,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
people  sneering  at  the  paltry  specimens  now  seen  on  exhi- 
bition-tables. What  should  we  think  of  a  Cockscomb  2  feet 
across  now-a-days  ?  It  is  not  possible  to  find  them  so  large 
now;  but  whether  we  have  come  down  from  the  lai^ 
coarse  flower,  and  brought  our  plants  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection  as  to  warrant  our  termin|^  them  fine-bred,  I 
leave  it  for  others  to  determine.  Certam  it  is,  however,  that 
well-grown  Cockscombs  are  not  so  generally  seen  as  they 
ought  to  be,  for  a  few  such  plants  are  not  despicable  objects 
even  amongst  a  choice  collection. 

Various  offensive  substances  have  been  recommended  by 
old  gsadenetB  as  essential  for  the  suocesafhl  cultivation  of 
these  plants ;  but  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  system 
of  supplying  nutriment  to  a  plant  in  a  liquid  state,  according 
to  its  necessities,  the  old  practice  has  been  exploded,  and 
bullock's  blood,  sugar  scum,  night  soil,  and  a  host  of  other 
matters,  have  long  fallen  into  d^use.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
applying  strong  food  to  plants,  and,  consequently,  I  am  not 
about  to  recommend  any  compost  containing  such  ingredients 
as  the  above.  On  the  contrary,  I  reconmiend  a  compost  which 
is  the  most  suitable  and  useM  of  all  things  that  come  to  the 
potting-bench.  It  is  turfy  loam,  from  turves  2  inches  thick, 
taken  from  an  old  pasture  in  good  heart,  and  which  have 
lain  in  a  heap  for  a.twelvemonUi  in  an  open  situation,  and 
been  frequently  turned  over  so  as  to  be  sweet  and  mellow. 
A  gardener  with  a  good  heap  of  this  compost  will  always  fisel 
equal  to  any  task,  and  the  smile  on  his  &ce  will  tell  that  he 
is  not  beholden  to  road  surveyors  for  his  supply  of  rotted 
turf.  This  is  aU  we  want  for  the  roots  of  Celosias  of  all 
kinds  to  ramify  in. 

Let  the  seeds  be  sown  thinly  in  April,  in  pots  filled  with 
the  finer  particles  of  the  compost — ^those  which  pass  through 
a  half-indi  riddle,  and  cover  them  lightly  with  fine  soil. 
After  sowing  place  the  pots  in  a  Cucumber-frame,  and  keep 
the  soil  moist  by  gently  watering  with  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  frame  until  the  plants  appear.  This 
should  range  from  65^  to  70**  at  night.  When  the  plants 
are  up  bring  the  pots  as  near  the  ^ass  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  without  interildring  with  the  moving  up  and  down  of  the 
lights;  the  plants  cannot  be  too  near  the  glass  so  long 
as  they  do  not  actually  touch  it.  Air  must  be  admittea 
freelv  so  that  they  may  grow  strong,  and  they  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fiag  for  want  of  water.  When  of  suffictent 
strength  to  be  handled,  they  should  be  potted  singly  into 
60-8ized  pots  in  the  same  compost  as  ben»e,  placed  in  the 
frame  near  the  glass,  and  be  shaded  for  a  few  days  until 
established  in  the  pots.    If  due  regard  be  paid  to  bedewing 
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the  plants  oyerhead  before  closing  the  frame,  and  if  kept 
dulv  supplied  with  water,  the  pots  will  soon  be  full  of  roots ; 
and  when  these  become  well  matted  round  the  inside  of  the 
pot,  the  plants  should  be  transferred  into  32'b,  employing 
the  compost  rather  rougher  than  for  the  first  pottinjf,  and 
placing  the  plant  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deeper  in  the 
new  pot  than  in  the  old.  This  will  cover  the  stem  to  the 
extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  from  this  portion 
fresh  roots  will  be  emitted.  The  plants  must  still  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  and  have  abundance  of  air  daily,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  a  gentle  sprinklinff  of  water  overhead  every 
day,  and  a  moderate  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  The 
temperature  should  be  60'  to  65'  by  night,  with  a  rise  of 
from  20**  to  25*  by  day,  with  sun  and  abundance  of  air ;  but 
a  day  temperature  of  70*  to  75^^  in  dull  weather  is  more 
suitable,  for  a  hi^h  temperature  in  dull  weather  only  causes 
lanky  growth,  whereas  we  are  seeking  to  obtain  a  strong, 
sturdy,  well-matured  development,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  above  the  soil  to  the  time  of  its  showing  for  bloom. 

By  the  time  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  the  embryo 
flower  will  have  been  formed,  and  if  all  be  right  the  plants 
will  have  some  goodly-sized  leaves  supported  by  a  stout, 
round,  not  flat  stem,  not  more  than  6  inches  high.  All  that 
do  not  come  up  to  tiiis  had  better  be  sent  to  the  rubbish- 
beap  for  they  are  worthless ;  though  they  give  a  large  head 
of  bloom,  yet  they  will  be  l^ggj*  and  leggy  Cockscombs  are 
certainly  ugly  and  coarse,  flat-stemmed  Cockscombs  are 
almost  certain  to  give  a  double,  divided,  or  open  and  un- 
equal comb,  and  for  this  reason  I  advise  their  being  dis- 
carded at  once.  Having  selected  a  number  of  the  pliuits 
that  appear  least  disposed  to  be  leggy,  with  fine  foliage, 
and  crowns  apparently  evenly  balanced,  with  the  crown 
higher  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  not  with  flat  tops,  for 
these  invariably  give  "pointed  "  flowers,  let  them  be  potted 
in  nine-inch  pots,  using  efficient  drainage  and  the  com- 
post in  a  rough  state,  simply  chopping  it  witii  the  spade. 
In  potting,  the  plants  should  be  brought  as  low  in  the  pot 
as  possible,  so  that  the  stems  may  be  covered  a  few  inches 
wiui  the  compost ;  the  lowest  leaves  on  the  stem  being  re- 
moved a  few  days  prior  to  potting,  so  that  the  wounds  may 
be  healed  over  by  the  time  the  plants  are  potted,  for  if 
leaves  are  removed  at  potting  the  moisture  of  the  sod  not 
nnfreqnently  causes  the  stems  to  rot. 

After  potting  the  plants  are  placed  near  the  glass  in  a 
Cucumber-frame  for  a  fortnight  until  the  pots  be^me  filled 
with  roots,  when  they  are  removed  to  a  frame  or  pit  with  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  eO"*  at  night,  and  75**  by  day, 
with  a  rise  of  10*>  or  16<»  with  sun  and  air.  The  grand  point 
How  is,  to  allow  the  plants  light  on  all  sides,  dose  proximity 
to  the  glass,  a  moist  but  not  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  to 
feed  them  slowly  by  judicious  appUcations  of  manure  water. 
Those  having  the  convenience  of  stoves  with  shelves  near 
the  glass  will  have  no  difficulty  in  crowing  Cockscombs,  or 
a  number  of  Cucumber  or  Helon-beds  in  succession  will 
answer  well ;  but  in  whatever  place  they  may  be  the  pots 
should  be  turned  round  frequently,  so  that  all  sides  may  bo, 
eaoh  in  its  turn,  presented  to  the  greatest  light  in  order  to 
keep  the  head  evenly  balanced  and  straight  on  its  stom. 
Sprinkling  the  plants  overhead  with  wat^  through  a  fine 
rose  at  shutting-up,  which  should  be  done  early  to  utilise  as 
much  sun  heat  as  possible,  and  admitting  air  early  so  that 
the  plants  may  not  run  to  stem  and  leaf  by  a  dose  confined 
atmosphere,  are  essential  to  their  erowih.  Endeavour  in 
every  way  to  obtain  a  slow,  well-fed  development,  for  all  we 
want  now  with  the  stem  and  leaves  is,  the  former  to  act  as 
a  diannel  for  the  food,  and  the  latter  to  properly  assimilate 
the  food  so  that  it  may  extend  the  size  of  the  fiower-head. 
Liquid  manure  at  a  temperature  of  90^  should  be  given  to 
the  plants  at  every  alternate  watering;  it  dioidd  he  weok 
and  made  from  cool  manure,  as  that  of  cows  or  sheep. 
Soot  and  sheep-droppings  in  equal  quantities,  dissolved  or 
mixed  with  six  times  their  volume  of  rain  water,  make  an 
excellent  liquid  manure  of  the  right  strength  for  Cockscombs, 
Balsams,  and  all  plants  requiring  high  feeding.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  given  in  too  powerful  doses  at  first,  but  it 
is  preferable  to  commence  with  the  liquid  at  half  the  above 
sti^gth,  and  gradually  increase  to  the  full  strength  in  the 
oourse  of  a  fortnight.  Pursuing  this  treatment  we  have  now 
to  consider  when  to  leave  off  applying  the  liquid,  and  this 
is  when  the  seed  is  frilly  formed,  for  the  head  is  then  as 


large  as  it  can  be  made,  and  the  plants  will  retain  their 
beauty  much  longer  if  afterwards  watered  with  soft  water 
alone,  and  remov^  to  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory  when 
in  bloom. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  plants  show  bloom  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem.  These  blooms  should 
be  removed  as  they  present  themselves,  for  they  only  rob  the 
head  and  render  the  crown  less  ornamental.  Occasionally 
feather-like  substances  rise  firom  the  base  of  the  fiower,  and 
these  with  the  feathery  down-like  inflorescence  should  be 
taken  off  dose  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  for  though  they  are 
the  only  agents  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  ldnd» 
yet  they  are  bad  points  in  a  Cockscomb,  and  contribute  to 
the  decrease  of  the  head;  whereas  their  removal,  on  the 
other  hand,  increases  it.  In  my  opinion  a  Cockscomb  should 
have  a  round  stem,  and  this  conspicuous  above  the  soil,  the 
foliage  sufficient  to  show  off  the  comb  to  advantage  and  set 
evemy  on  both  sides,  the  comb  curving  downwards  from  the 
centre  equally  on  both  sides,  and  describing  the  part  of  a 
cirde  equal  to  the  height  of  the  plant  above  the  pot.  It 
should,  further,  be  of  an  equal  width,  free  from  irregulari- 
ties and  partings  in  the  comb,  and  the  x>oints  of  the  comb 
curving  inwards  towards  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Suppose  a 
plant  to  be  1  foot  high  from  the  pot  to  the  top  of  the  comb, 
the  latter  should  present  its  exioremities  at  equal  distances 
above  the  pot  at  opposite  points,  having  precisely  the  same 
appearance  as  the  moon  at  the  flrst  quarter,  describing 
exactly  the  hidf  of  a  circle.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  im- 
material, only  it  must  be  bright  and  deddedly  pure.  Such 
I  believe  to  be  perfection  in  Cockscombs;  but  there  are 
some  persons  who  olgect  to  them  because  of  their  extremdy 
stiff,  formal  character,  and  for  such  nothing  is  more  likely 
to  please  than  the  degant  and  graceful  pyramidal  form  of 
Cdosia  pyramidalis.  This  is,  indeed,  a  charming  plant  for 
decorating  the  greenhouse,  for  vases  in  the  drawing-room, 
placing  on  dinner-tables,  and  for  making  bouquets  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

Cdosia  pyramidalis,  and  its  varieties,  are  some  of  the  most 
usefhl  plants  we  have,  and  they  do  not  require  so  much  heat 
as  a  Cfockscomb.     Any  one  with  a  Cucumber  or  hotbed- 
frame  of  sufficient  heat  to  get  the  plants  established  in  pots 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  them  perfectly,  if  a  green- 
house in  addition  be  at  command.    The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  April,  but  May  is  not  too  late,  in  light,  loamy  soil, 
and  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.    When  the  plants  are  up 
they  must  be  placed  near  the  glass,  be  kept  duly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  have  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  • 
It  is  essential  to  pot  the  plants  singly  in  small  pots  im- 
mediately they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  employing  the 
same  compost  aa  that  recommended  for  Cockscombs,  with 
the  addition  of  one-fourth  leaf  soil.    Beplace  in  the  frame, 
and  shade  them  for  a  few  days  until  well  established,  and 
be  cautious  not  to  allow  them  to  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
otherwise  they  not  unfr«quently  become  stunted  in  habit, 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  a  fine  head  of  bloom 
from  plants  that  do  not  show  a  stiff,  strong,  healthy  foun- 
dation.   The  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  if 
the  temperature  be  55**  by  night  (not  lowerj,  and  76*  to 
85®  by  day,  with  abundant  ventilation,  that  is  quite  suffi- 
cient heat  for  them.    They  will  need  potting  into  24's,  or 
six-inch  pots,  placing  them  rather  deeply  in  the  pots  so  as 
to  cover  the  stem  wifli  fresh  earth  to  the  extent  of  a  couple 
of  inches,  the  lowest  leaves  having  been  removed^  a  day  or 
two  prior  to  potting  to  allow  of  the  wounds  healing  over. 
The  plants  may  then  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery,  near 
the  glass,  or  in  a  light  situation  in  a  frame  or  warm  green- 
house ;  but  if  a  frame  be  at  hand,  that  is  the  best  place  for 
them,  for  their  wants  can  be  better  attended  to  there  than 
in  houses  devoted  to  Vines,  or  those  covered  with  creepers. 
It  is  no  use  placing  these  plants  under  Yinee,  nor  under 
creepers  in  a  greenhouse,  for  they  require  all  the  light 
possible  to  keep  them  dwarf,  and  Uie  plants  are  just  ugly 
or  ornamental  according  to  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
subjected.    If  grown  under  the  shade  of  other  plants,  or  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  glass,  they  are  drawn,  tall,  ugly 
examples  of  feathery  Cockscombs,  and  never  can  be  con- 
sidered ornaments ;  but  when  kept  near  the  glass  in  a  firame, 
or  in  any  light,  warm  house,  they  are  just  tiie  reverse.    In 
whatever  situation  they  axe,  they  should  be  watered  at 
every  alternate  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure,  have  air 
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daily,  and  a  gentle  sprinkling  of  water  from  a  fine  syringe 
on  the  evenings  of  hot  days.  If  large  plants  are  desir^i, 
«ome  of  the  best  plants  may  be  potted  in  nine-inch  pots, 
and  if  they  be  fed  with  liquid  manure  after  the  pots  become 
filled  with  roots,  they  may  be  grown  into  handsome  speci- 
mens. When  in  bloom  they  should  be  watered  with  rain 
water  only,  for  liquid  manure  at  this  stage  only  tends  to 
hasten  the  decay  c^  the  roots,  and  with  them  the  end  of  the 
plant,  whereas  we  are  seeking  to  prolong  the  blooming. — 
G«  Abbbt. 


ELOEISTS'  FLOWEKS  at  THE  EOYAL  BOTAl^IC 
SOCIETY'S  SHOW.— Apeil  80. 

I  THINK  that  the  florists  must  be  not  a  little  proud  to  see 
how  largely  they  contribute  to  these  spring  meetings,  and 
how  little  display  there  would  be  at  these  but  for  them. 
Take  away  the  Azalea^,  Koses,  Auriculas,  Geraniums,  and 
Cinerarias  from  the  Exhibition  of  the  30th,  and  small  indeed 
wonld  have  been  the  residue.  I  think,  moreover,  they  may 
congratulate  themselves  that  each  year  shows  not  only  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  their  productions,  but  also  a  vast 
improvement  in  their  cultivation;  for,  taking  Eoses  as  an 
example,  I  think  one  may  safely  say  there  never  were  such 
plants  exhibited  at  this  season  of  the  year  as  those  which 
obtained  the  prizes  on  that  day,  and  indeed  for  any  period 
of  the  year  the  plants  would  be  considered  marvels  of  growth. 
And  then  can  Azalea-glowing  ever  go  beyond  its  present 
excellence?  Azalea-showing  I  am  sure  can,  for  we  must 
agitate  for  an  alteration  in  the  style  of  plant.  If  a  more 
natural  habit  of  growth  be  considered  by  the  judges  as 
more  suitable,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  our  great 
growers  foiling  into  it ;  but  so  long  aa  they  consider  either 
the  cone  or  l^U-shaped  plant  as  the  model,  so  long  shall 
we  have  these  unsightly-formed  though  most  wonderfully 

rwn  and  bloomed  specimens  brought  forward.  While  I 
not  believe  that  we  can  ever  assimilate  our  shows  to 
the  continental  ones,  yet  we  may  learn  from  them  to  be 
contented  with  a  more  natural  mode  of  growing  our  large 
plants. 

Azaleas  have  already  been  noted,  but  I  would  add  a  few 
remarks.  There  was  a  small  number  of  the  variegated 
varieties  shown  in  small  pots,  including  Variegata  Supsrba, 
Etoile  de  Gand,  and  Due  d'Aremberg;  and  as  some  have 
asserted  the  similarity  of  these  kinds,  it  was  satisfactory  to 
find  that  they  are  quite  distinct  both  in  marking  and  colour. 
Then  there  was  a  very  excellent  new  seedling  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Dulwich,  called  Eosy  Queen,  which  is  likely  to  be 
mn  acquisition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  style  of  Murrayanum 
— an  old  and  ill-shaped  flimsy  flower,  whose  place  may  be 
well  suppUed  by  the  present  new,  well-formed,  and  stout 
▼ariety. 

AuBicuLAS  were  not  nearly  so  good^is  I  have  seen  them, 
the  long  prevalence  of  cold  north-east  winds  liaving  pre- 
vented their  proper  development.  They  were  crimpled  in 
many  instances ;  and  those  contributed  by  Mr.  Turner  were, 
while  of  wonderful  growth,  yet  overdone ;  the  character  <rf 
the  flowers  in  many  instances  being  quite  lost  by  the  excess 
of  stimulants,  for  there  is  no  flower  on  which  this  tells  more 
than  on  the  Auricula,  and  coarseness  to  my  mind  quite 
destroys  its  peculiar  charms.  Mr.  Potts,  of  Old  Kent  Koad, 
took  first  place  with  Lightbody's  Lord  Lynedoch  and  Sir 
John  Moore,  green  edges ;  Headley*s  Stapleford  Hero  (grey), 
Ketherwood's  Othello,  and  Spalding's  Blackbird  (selfs) ;  and 
Hepworth's  True  Briton  (white).  Amongst  the  flowers  ex- 
hibited by  other  growers  were  Smiling  Beauty,  good,  but 
neither  decided  grey  nor  white;  Headley's  Boyal  Purple; 
Iiightbody's  Sir  Wm.  Peel,  a  good  grey,  but  too  pale  in  the 
^e ;  Oliver's  Lovely  Ann,  an  old  and  useflQ  flower ;  Smith's 
Mrs.  Smith,  a  bold  and  striking  flower,  although  the  paste 
is  somewhat  starry.  Mr.  Turner's  six  were  Beid's  Miss 
Oiddings,  a  new  and  apparently  useful  flower;  Spalding's 
Metropolitan,  a  very  bright  violet  blue  flower;  Spalding's 
Blackbird ;  Lightbody's  Fair  Maid,  very  fair  indeed,  as  the 
whole  flower  looked  as  if  it  were  covered  over  with  meal ; 
lightbody's  Admiral  Napier,  good ;  and  Moore's  Violet,  the 
ground  colour  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  unique  and  beau- 
tiful tints  that  we  have  in  nature. 

BosBS. — As  I  have  already  said,  those  in  pots  were  mag- 
nificent, especially  Messrs.  Lane's  and  Mr.  Tnmer'g,  which 


were  placed  equal  first.  Messrs.  Lane's  were  the  largest  and 
finest  plants ;  but  the  style  and  finish  of  Mr.  Turners  made 
up  for  a  litUe  deficiency  in  size,  and  larger  plants  than 
these  we  do  not  want.  Why  not  curtail  the  size  of  the  pots 
here  as  well  as  in  Pelargoniums  ?  The  names  have  already 
been  given  of  titie  winning  fiowers;  but  in  a  collection  not 
for  competition  Mr.  Turner  had  a  beautiful  plant  of  Son* 
venir  de  Comte  Cavour  rMargottin),  and  Gloire  de  Santenaj, 
vexy  fine ;  while  Le  Bhone,  one  of  the  new  varieties  of  last 
year,  promises  to  be  very  fine — it  is  a  globular  flower  dT 
brilliant  colour.  Nor  must  I  omit  a  smidl  plant  with  one 
bloom  on  it,  but  that  a  real  beauty,  of  Mr.  W.  Paul's  Lord 
Herbert,  of  great  substance,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  good 
form. 

In  Cut  Boses  there  were  some  fine  blooms  shown,  althoufl^h 
the  character  of  flowers  at  this  season  is  not  always  to  be 
depended  on.  Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  was  first,  had  Jean  Goi\jon» 
a  large  flower  with  a  peculiar  purplish  tint  in  it ;  President  j 
Bernard  Palissy  (18&),  a  large,  flat,  rose-coloured  flower; 
Victor  Tronillard;  Lselia,  large;  Alba  Bosa  (Tea),  very 
good,  and  likely  to  be  a  favourite;  V.  Yerdier,  ragged; 
Mrs.  Wm.  Paul,  good;  Louise  de  Savoie  (Tea);  Lord  Hier- 
bert;  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant;  Yainqueur  de  Goliath,  dark 
and  flne ;  Madame  Willermoz ;  Senateur  Yaisse,  rather 
open ;  Madame  A.  de  Bougemont,  better  than  I  saw  it 
before,  but  still  too  much  of  the  Noisette  in  it ;  Alpaide  de 
Botalier  (1863),  large  good  Bose ;  Beauty  of  Waltham,  con- 
firming my  opinion  of  it,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  good. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had,  among  .theirs,  Souvenir  de  LaAj 
Eardley,  large,  rather  thin;  Hsoulet  (Paul  &  Son),  in  the 
style  of  Beauty  of  Waltham ;  Amiral  Lapeyrouse,  promising  ; 
John  Hopper,  good;  Paul  de  la  Meuleray  (1863);  Loid 
Clyde,  not  so  g(K)d  as  usual;  and  Bev.  H.  liombrain,  bright 
and  good. 

In  looking  round  I  saw  a  good  bedding  Geranium  of 
Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  called  Excellent ;  and  a  promising 
one  of  Mr.  Bull's,  light  pink,  and  dwarf  in  habit,  named 
Eve.— D.,  Deal. 


BEAUTY  OF  WALTHAM  BOSE  AJ^D  MADAMS 

C.  CEAPELET. 

Is  "  Beauty  of  Waltham  not  distinguishable  firom  Madame 
Charles  Crapelet  ?"  This  is  the  question ;  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  argument,  unless  in  self- 
defence  I  should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  If  "  D.,  DemL,"  m 
right  in  his  assertion,  it  foIlowB — 1,  That  I  have  grosaly 
d^ived  my  friends  and  the  public  in  recommending  it  as  a 
first-rate  and  distinct  Bose ;  2,  That  my  stock  of  it,  wbiek 
is  considerable,  is  depredated  fifty  per  cent,  the  differenoe 
in  price  between  the  two  varieties.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
Beauty  of  Waltham  will  be  Uooming  in  many  of  our  fore- 
most English  gardens,  and  I  appeal  to  the  public  in  ftiH 
confidenoe  of  a  satiafactory  verdict. — ^William  PauXi,  Wal- 
iham  Cross.  

Thxbx  is  an  old  proverb  that  iiie  ''proof  of  l^e  pudding 
is  in  the  eating ; "  m  like  manner  the  proof  of  the  Bose  is 
in  the  growing.  I  am  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  hi 
your  impression  for  April  26th,  joining  issue  with  "B,, 
DecO,"  as  to  the  identity  of  Beauty  of  Waltham  with 
Madame  C.  Crapelet.  If  "  D"  had  grown  the  two  Boses, 
unless  under  conditions  very  different  £rom  those  which  pre* 
vail  elsewhere,  he  would  soon  have  discovered  essential  pointB 
of  difference  between  the  two  varieties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Beauty  is  hardy  and  hearty,  whio3v 
from  my  humble  experiments,  I  cannot  imagine  Madame  C. 
Crapelet  to  be,  having  lost  two  or  three  plants  on  the  Manetti» 
the  Bose  perishing  without  apparent  cause,  the  stock  re- 
maining' alive.  Again :  the  Beauty  is  constsoit  (a  charming 
quality  in  a  beauty),  and  the  flowers  generally  good;  while 
not  more  than  one  flower  in  three  or  four  of  Madame  is  in 
character,  particularly  in  autumn,  when  they  are  apt  to  be 
especiflJly  loose  and  yellow-eyed.  Moreover  ttie  Beauty  la  a 
freer  bloomer  than  Madame ;  and  I  hope  to  find  from  my 
present  little  trials  that  it  will  succeed  in  a  town  localitg^ 
which  I  have  not  vet  been  able  to  induce  Madame  to  do.  I 
also  venture  to  t^nk  that  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  Bose  la  deepet 
in  colonr  than  the  French. 
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Time  Tiews  upon  tlio  two  Boses  hi  qaestion  are  not 
ofimona,  bnt  aare  groxmded  upon  observations  at  not  one 
bvt  sey^^  ntmeries,  as  well  as  at  the  show  tables.  With- 
out wishing  to  question  such  an  authority  as  "  D,,**  whose 
papers  I  alwajs  peruse  with  interest,  I  would  venture  to 
ask  whether  Instj  assertions  are  not  sometimes  conveyed 
therein  ?  For  instance :  twice  in  his  analysis  of  New  Boses 
for  1863-64, 1  find  it  stated  that  *•  Touvais  has  never  given 
us  any  good  Boses ; "  yet  in  Mr.  IKvers's  select  list  Madame 
J.  Daran  and  L'Eblomssante  are  placed.  Pemet  &  Co.  in 
the  same  paper  are  said  to  be  unknown  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel;  yet  Yainqueur  de  Goliath,  described  by  Messrs. 
W.  Wood  &  Son  in  their  catalogfuo  as  l^e  best  Bose  of  the 
season,  is  of  their  raising ;  and  Deuil  de  I^inoe  Albert  is 
incorrectly  assigned  to  a  wrong  raiser.  Want  of  accuracy 
as  to  fiocts  in  a  public  writer  (amateurs  wiU  blunder,  of 
conrse),  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  detracts  from  aclmowledg'id 
merits,  and  is  apt  to  mislead  those  who  look  up  to  such  as 
aa  unquestionable  authority. — W.  D.  Psiob,  HomerUm. 


THE  EOYAL  BOTANIC   GAEDENS,  KEW. 

It  is  long  since  any  notice  of  the  vast  collections  existing 
at  Kew  has  appeared  in  these  columns,  and  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Smith  from  the  cviatxirriiip,  alter  a  connection  of  forty- 
four  years  with  these  gardens,  called  the  fact  to  mind.  StUl 
it  was  less  with  the  view  of  attempting  anything  like  a 
detuled  account  of  tiie  place  than  to  see  our  old  and  valued 
friend  that  we  determined  on  a  visit.  We  were  fortunate  in 
finding  him  at  home,  and  in  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
and  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  his  guidance  to  take  a 
run  through  the  principal  houses,  and  set  down  a  few  notes 
of  their  contents. 

13ie  first  we  entered  was  the  Succulent-house,  which  is 
a  roacious  span-roofed  structure  200  feet  long  and  26  feet 
wide,  the  rafters  covered  with  Lapagerias,  Pas^ifloras, 
Ipomsas.  and  Bignonias,  whilst  along  the  shelves  at  the 
sides  was  ranged  an  immense  collection  of  Mammillarias, 
Crassulas,  Echeverias,  Sempervivums,  Gasterias,  Apicras, 
Cereus,  Opuntias,  Bh^alis,  Eohinocactus,  Echinopsis,  &c., 
aH  in  the  most  perfect  health.  In  the  centre  of  the  house  a 
large  American  Aloe,  some  8  feet  high,  and  12  feet  or  so 
across,  was  a  striking  object,  and  there  were  several  others 
of  less  dimensions,  though  still  large.  Several  other  inter- 
esting species  of  ihe  same  genus  were  also  noticeable,  such 
as  Agave  glaucescens,  A.  xylonacantha,  with  spines  some- 
what like  pieces  of  wood  shavings,  and  a  fine  plant  of 
A.  Karatto,  a  scarce  species.  Then  there  were  Furcroea 
longSBva,  a  remarkable  Bromeliaceous  plant,  growing  in  its 
nativ^  country  with  a  tall  stem  and  a  cluster  of  leaves  at 
top ;  Dajsyltrions,  with  Yucca-like  foliage ;  Yuccas  themselves 
in  great  variety ;  Euphorbias,  one  of  which,  canariensis,  was 
a  very  large  j^iant ;  Echinocactus  Stainesii,  5  fleet  high,  and 
a  host  of  kindred  plants.  Among  plants  in  flower  were 
Arthropodium  cirrhatum,  with  prel^  white  flowers ;  several 
Cetreuses,  of  which  there  were  specimens  varying  in  height 
from  1  to  12  feet,  Phyllocactus  phyllanthoides,  and  Cereus 
crenatus,  with  very  showy  yellowish  white  blooms,  which 
offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  vivid  crimson  and  scarlet 
Uooms  of  C.  Gordoniana  and  Jenkinsoni.  The  collection 
in  tbia  house  has  been  brought  together  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Smith, 
who  takes  much  interest  in  this  class  of  plants. 

The  next  house  we  came  to  was  the  Tropical  Fernery, 
140  feet  long,  where  there  is  a  valuable  and  rare  collection 
of  the  genera  Trichomanes  and  Hymenophyllum  in  forty 
sqvare  Wardian  cases,  which  has  only  been  brought  together 
within  the  last  ten  years ;  and  intermixed  with  these  was  a 
good  collection  of  Selaginellas.  Among  the  rarest  sx)ecies 
nerewere  Yittarias  zostersefoHa  andlinaita,  Cyathea  sinuata 
firom  Ceylon^  Hymenophyllum  nitens,  Trichomanes  angus- 
tatum,  muscoides,  and  Bancroftii,  not  little  plants  but  large 
patches.  The  shelves  at  the  sides  were,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  filled  with  Adiantums,  Blechnums,  Lomarias,  Gymno- 

Sunmas,  &c.,  whilst  the  centre  stage  was  occupied  with 
e  examples  of  the  different  species  of  Neottopteris, 
Aorostichum,  Hemidictyon,  Lastrea,  Pteris,  Gonioptens, 
Anriopteris,  Aspidium»  Asplenixmi,  Marattia,  ic. ;  and  many 
iscmcnu  Brynarias  and  €K)niophlebium8.   There  were  also  two 


remarkable  plants  of  Stevensonia  grandiflora,  a  very  hand- 
some broad-leaved  Palm.  Oleandras  were  here  grown  on  wire 
Slinders  filled  with  turfy  peat,  in  which  way  they  may  be 
ade  to  attain  any  height,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  covered  with  Ferns.  At  the  end  of  the 
house  were  some  fine  Platyceriums  and  the  rare  Ophio- 
glossum  pendulum,  with  a  ribbon-like  frond  4  feet  long. 

In  the  Tree  Fernery,  a  recent  and  comparatively  small 
structure,  Qyathea  arborea,  some  18  feet  high,  was  already 
touching  the  roof,  and  there  were  also  fine  specimens  of 
C.  muricata,  and  Hemiteleia  horrida,  and  speciosa.  The 
plants  were  pictures  of  health  and  vigour ;  but  we  felt  dis- 
appointed that  the  collection  was  not  more  numerous* 
uthough  quite  large  enough  for  the  size  of  the  house. 

The  Cool  Fernery  also  presented  a  very  lively  aspect,  and 
contained  a  most  extensive  collection  of  Pteris,  Lasbreas, 
Polystlchums,  Cheilanthes,  Phymatodes,  Todeas,  a  fine  plant 
of  Neottopteris  australasica,  Trichomanes  radicans,  a  frame 
of  Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense,  the  Japanese  Woodwardia 
orientalis  ^rowing  well,  the  rare  Asplenium  Selosii  from  the 
Austrian  Alps,  and  a  multitude  of  other  Ferns  which  suc- 
ceed under  cool  treatment. 

The  Heath-house  might  well  tempt  one  to  linger  in  it  for 
a  while,  being  gay  with  Chorozcmas,  Ericas,  Epacrises,  and 
Tetrathecas ;  but  hurrying  through  it  and  the  Show-house, 
which  was  filled  with  Azaleas,  Khododendrons,  Eriostemons, 
Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  «fec.,  there  was  only  time  to  notioe 
in  the  latter  Bhododendron  NuttaUi  with  four  trusses  of 
upwards  of  a  score  of  its  large  fragrant  white  flowers,  and 
two  large  Gleichenias,  dicarpa  and  flabellata. 

A  P^m-house,  No.  19,  was  the  next  structure,  and  in  it 
were  several  very  remarkable  plants,  such  as  Adenium 
obesum,  found  on  dry  rocks  near  Aden,  and  having  a  swelled- 
out  club-like  stem,  which  in  the  specimen  here  seen  is  pro- 
bably of  immense  age ;  and  Bowenia  spectabilis,  discovered 
by  Allan  Cunningham,,  in  Queensland,  and  rediscovered  by 
Mr.  Hill ;  in  this  the  leaves  are  like  those  of  a  Zamia,  but 
bipinnate  instead  of  simply  pinnate.  Strangera  paradoxa 
is  another  curious  Zamia,  the  veins  being  like  those  of  a 
Fern,  and  not  running  lengthwise  as  in  a  Zamia,  from  which 
circumstance  it  was  once  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Fern. 
A  plant  of  Corypha  umbraculifera  afforded  a  striking  instance 
of  the  slowness  with  which  the  growth  of  some  tropical  giants 
proceeds  at  first.  Itwas  raised  from  seed  in  1824,  and  al  though, 
every  known  means  has  been  tried  to  hasten  its  growth,  even 
now,  when  forty  years  old,  it  is  not  more  than  2.^  feet  high. 
After  a  time  it  may  be  expected  to  take  a  start  and  grow 
rapidly.  In  its  native  country,  it  may  observed,  that  this 
gigantic  Fan  Palm  attains  100  feet  in  height  with  leaves 
20  feet  long.  Among  a  numerous  collection  of  Zamias,  Car- 
ludovicas,  Cydanthus,  &c.,  we  noticed  a  magnilicent  speci- 
men of  Alpinia  nutans  in  flower ;  also,  fine  plants  of  Heli- 
conia  bicolor  and  H.  metallica  with  immense  leaves  of  a 
bronzy  green ;  and  Cereus  MacdonaJdise  covering  a  space  of 
8  feet  by  12 

In  the  Cool  Orchid-house  Lycaste  fulvcscens,  which,  were 
it  not  for  the  dun  colour  of  its  flowers,  would  be  very 
showy,  some  Bletias,  Epidendrums,  and  Dendrobiums,  were 
in  flower ;  and  of  those  not  so  were  several  species  of  Octo- 
meria  and  Pleurothallis  not  often  seen,  as  well  abundance 
of  other  Orchids  better  known.  Passing  into  the  Tropical 
Orchid-house  we  found  Sobralia  macrantha,  Cypripedrums 
barbatum  and  Hookeri,  Calanthe  v^atrifolia,  Phalaenopsis 
grandiflora,  Chysis  Limminghi,  ana  several  Oncidiums  in 
bloom ;  and  in  another  division  fine  specimens  of  Yandas 
and  iBrides,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  wonderful  improvement 
on  the  condition  winch  they  were  in  some  years  ago,  when 
by  some  change  of  men  the  collection  had  become  much 
deteriorated. 

Quitting  the  Orchids,  the  next  house  entei*ed  was  Stove 
No.  15,  in  which  a  fine  plant  of  Bhyncospermumjasminoides 
running  20  feet  along  the  roof  was  in  fall  bloom ;  besides 
which,  Stephanotis  and  Clerodendrons  were  trained  in  a 
similar  way.  Here  there  was  a  good  general  collection  of 
Theophrastas,  Clav\jas,  and  other  tropical  broad-leaved 
plants,  a  yerj  old  bushy  plant  of  Brownea  coccinea,  with  its 
fine  soEcrlet  flowers,  Medunlla  magnifica  also  in  fine  bloom, 
Allamanda  neriifolia,  also  a  few  Cinchonas,  of  which  sucd- 
mbra  appeared  the  most  vigorous ;  but  the  number  of  plants 
of  the  various  species  ef  this  gewam  is  now  greatfy  dimimsfaed 
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in  oonseqaenoe  of  the  large  quantities  whicli  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  colonies. 

In  the  old  Victoria-house,  now  No.  6,  were  a  few  young 
plants  of  the  Victoria  regia,  which  has  this  year  been  veiy 
generally  a  failure  throughout  tiie  country.  Pitcher-plants, 
Marantas,  GeJadiums,  &c.  Of  the  other  houses  which  we 
Tisited,  one  was  wholly  devoted  to  Mesembryanthemums, 
another  was  filled  with  Cape  bulbs,  and  a  third  was  ex- 
tremely gay  with  Begonias  in  bloom.  Several  long  propa- 
gating-houses  contained  a  healthy  stock  of  some  thousands 
of  voung  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  partly  for  the  supply 
of  the  gardens  themselves,  and  partly  for  sending  abroad, 
and  for  exchange ;  and  lastly  tiiere  was  a  great  extent  of 
glass  occupied  with  bedding  stuff,  of  which  also  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  strong  stmrdy  plants  turned-out  under 
hoops,  and  other  means  of  temporary  shelter,  to  harden-off, 
preparatory  to  planting-out.  Near  these  houses  was  the 
herbaceous  ground,  with  a  general  collection  of  such  plants 
arranfi^ed  according  to  their  natural  orders,  the  beds  neatly 
forkea  over,  and  not  a  dead  leaf  to  be  seen. 

Crossing  the  grass  to  the  Palm  Stove,  on  entering  that 
spacious  structure  we  found  that  some  important  altera- 
tions had  been  made.  Formerly  there  were  no  central  paths 
in  the  wings,  but  such  have  been  created,  so  that  a  better 
view  can  be  obtained  of  the  gigantic  specimens  of  tropical 
vegetation  growing  in  that  part.  The  mode  in  which  these 
paths  are  marked  out  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  the  edgings 
being  formed  of  turf  turned  grass-side  downwards,  and 
afterwards  covered  with  sand.  There  is  an  important 
advantage  in  this,  for  by  keeping  the  sand  moist  a  greater 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  can  be  secured,  and  with 
that  object  in  view  the  plan  mi^t  be  still  further  adopted 
with  advantage.  Lof)^  as  the  Palm-stove  is,  it  has  proved 
not  sufficient^  so  for  the  trees  which  are  grown  in  it ;  and 
although  the  operation  was  deferred  as  long  as  possible,  it 
became  at  lasfc  a  matter  of  necessity  to  cut  down  one  or  two 
which  had  grown  through  the  roof,  and  others  which  had 
become  too  large  for  the  space.  Two  of  these  were  Caryota 
urens,  the  others  Strelitzia  augusta  and  Cocos  plumosa. 
These  have  been  replaced  by  Acrocomia  sderocarpa,  Bam- 
busa  gi^antea,  Astrocaryum  rostratum,  and  Caryota  urens ; 
but  it  IS  evident  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  others  will 
have  to  share  the  same  fate  as  those  which  have  been  thus 
replaced.  The  large  collection  of  Billbergias,  Ananas, 
Vriesias,  &c.,  has  also  been  repotted  and  re-arranged.  We 
found  t^e  Bose  Apple  (Jambosa  vulgaris^  in  flower ;  both  it 
and  malaccensis  have  fruited  here.  Seaforthia  elegans  was 
also  bearing  its  lilac  racemes  of  flowers.  It  did  the  same 
last  year,  and  seeded,  and  young  plants  have  been  raised. 
Dracsena  Draco  (the  Dragon's  Blood)  likewise  flowered  and 
seeded  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and  young  plants  have 
been  obtained.  The  parent  plant  is  now  beginning  to  throw 
out  branches  from  its  hitherto  straight  stem,  these  being 
now  about  a  foot  long.  A  gigantic  Sabal  umbraculifera, 
which  has  been  about  seventy  years  at  Kew,  is  also  about 
to  flower,  and  there  is  every  prospect  o£  Husa  ensete  doing 
the  same ;  vittata  flowered  and  fruited  last  year,  but  the 
fruit  was  not  edible.  Phytelephas  macrocarpa  had  still  the 
remains  of  its  last  year's  flowers  on  it,  previous  to  which  it 
had  not  flowered  for  seven  or  eight  years.  We  may  also 
mention  that  Cocos  plumosa  has  seeded,  and  that  young 
plants  of  it  have  been  raised.  Time  would  not  allow  of 
more  than  a  glance  at  these,  and  many  other  objects  of 
interest  had  to  be  p^ed  over  altoge&er  for  the  same 
reason. 

In  the  Victoria-house  the  Nelumbiums  are  just  making  a 
start,  but  the  Victoria  regia  itself  is  not  yet  planted  out. 
Bdative  to  the  growth  of  this  beautiftd  aquatic  last  season, 
Hr.  Walker,  the  intelligent  foreman  of  the  Palm  and  Victoria- 
houses,  kindly  afford^  us  ^e  following  information: — It 
was  planted  on  April  28th,  and  then  had  six  leaves  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  leaves  taken  off  from  time  of  planting  to  end  of 
growth,  65 ;  seeds  saved,  162.  The  first  flower  was  produced 
on  July  14th,  the  others  as  follows :— viz.,  July  16th,  18th, 
22nd  (two  flowers),  25th,  26th  (on  the  26th  consequently 
there  were  two  flowers,  one  in  its  first  or  white,  and  the 
other  in  its  second  or  rosy,  stage),  28th,  30th;  Aug.  1st,  Si-d, 
6th,  8th,  10th,  12th,  14th,  17th,  19th,  22nd,  24th,  26th,  29th, 
Slst;  Sept.  2nd,  5th,  8tb,  10th,  13th,  15th,  18th,  21st,  23rd, 
2Qth,  29th  i  Oct.  1st,  5th,  8th,— in  all  thirty-seven  flowers. 


each  lasting  two  nights.  Of  leaves,  there  were  twenty-one 
on  July  22nd,  twenty-six  on  the  26th,  twenty-five  on 
Aug.  3rd,  twenty-six  on  Aug.  8th,  twenty-seven  on  the 
10th  (the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time),  twen^-fonr  on. 
Sept.  3rd,  twenty-five  on  the  7th,  and  twenty-six  on  the  llth^ 
each  leaf  when  fall  grown  being  6  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Nymphseas,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  tank,  axe 
now  grown  in  hampers  instead  of  in  pans  as  formerly,  and 
this  plan  answers  much  better,  as  the  roots  can  readily  find 
egress  by  the  intervals  in  the  basketwork. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  unfortunat^y  rendered  it  impos* 
sible  to  visit  stove  No.  1,  which  contains  a  magnificent 
collection  of/Aroideee,  both  useful  and  ornamental;  nor  the- 
old  orangery,  now  turned  into  a  museum  for  specimens  of 
woods,  of  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  and  interesting 
collection. 

Both  in  the  houses  and  grounds  everywhere  the  highest 
order  and  keeping  prevailed,  and  an  Englishman  could 
proudly  point  to  Kew  as  being  in  a  condition  worthy  of  what 
it  is,  and  we  hope  will  ever  remain — ^the  greatest  scientific 
garden  in  the  world.  Tear  by  year  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  extending,  may  it  go  on  and  prosper  in  the  future  as  it 
has  done  in  the  past. 


ORCHABD-HOITSES. 


Having  been  on  a  journey  I  have  been  prevented  from 
sooner  answering  Mr.  Abbey's  letter  at  page  295  of  your 
Journal. 

First  let  me  say  I  really  had  no  idea  where  his  "  north" 
was,  and  had  some  curiosity  on  the  subject;  next,  that 
though  I  built  my  first  orchard-house  with  wooden  sides  and 
ends,  and  managed  to  grow  fiine  crops  in  it  every  year,  and 
shall  be  able  to  show  good  fruit  on  the  trees  of  iins  house 
again  this  season,  I  never  advocated  the  building  of  such 
houses.  My  little  book  was  written  to  persuade  people  to 
build  good  houses,  and  convince  them  iSi&t  however  simple 
any  estivation  might  be,  a  little  knowledge  was  requisite 
to  insure  success.  I  acknowledge  I  had  really  no  idea  a 
thing  so  easy  to  me  and  my  men,  who  had  never  before 
grown  a  fruit  tree  in  a  pot,  would  have  been  difficult  to  any 
gardener  worthy  of  the  name. 

Though  I  should  not  build  exactly  the  same  style  of  house 
in  the  cold  "  north  "  which  has  answered  so  wdl  in  sunny 
Hertfordshire,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  one  indeed  from  which 
I  should  not  expect  to  get  good  Peaches ;  and  where  fkilurea 
occur  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  the  man  who  is  in  fault. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "  Bad  workmen  complain  of  their 
tools.*'    To  illustrate  this  I  will  mention  a  few  cases. 

The  first  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  I  sent  to  your 
Journal  last  season  in  which  an  amateur  who  does  not  keep 
a  gardener  produced  in  a  small  house,  not  very  well  built» 
2700  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  he  tells  me  his  prospects 
are  first-rate  for  this  summer.  There  is  no  artificial  heat  in 
this  gentleman's  house.  The  second  is  the  house  at  Burton* 
also  previously  alluded  to,  managed  by  a  lady,  which  has- 
always  been  fall  of  fruit.  Her  husband  wrote  to  me  a  few 
days  ago  to  say  "He  would  rather  give  up  his  kitchen 
garden  than  his  orchard-house,  for  he  could  buy  vegetables, 
but  could  not  purchase  the  pleasure  he  derived  from  his 
beautiful  firuit  trees  under  glass."  This  house  is  also 
unheated.  Captain  Hornby,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot, 
who  has  severid  large  orchard-houses,  some  witl^  and  some 
without,  heat,  not  oubp*  showed  me  that  he,  or  his  gardener,  or 
I  believe  both,  knew  how  to  insure  fruit,  but  the  trees,  both 
against  the  l]ack  walls  of  the  houses  and  in  pots,  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  gathered  from  a  Green  Gage 
110  dozen  in  1862,  and  105  dozen  in  1863 ;  from  a  Eirke's 
Plum  80  dozen  in  1863 ;  a  Pond's  Seedling  had  28  dozen  in 
1863,  four  fruit  from  wldch  weighed  15  ozs.  Place  these  facte 
against  the  one  I  will  next  relate. 

A  gentleman,  also  living  near  Liverpool,  who  had  a  better 
house  than  any  of  these,  according  to  my  ideas,  had  very 
poor  crops  for  two  years  in  succession.  He  was  persuaded 
by  his  gardener  to  heat  the  house  last  year  with  hot  water, 
and  has  now  less  fruit  than  ever.  This  proves  the  man,  not 
the  house,  was  in  fault.  Whenever  gentlemen  make  up 
their  minds  that  they  wiU  have  Peaches  every  year,  gardeners 
win  be  found  able  to  produce  them.    I  do  not  say  an  occa- 
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sumalfidhirefroiii  Bome  tuiforeseen  caoBe  will  not  happen  to 
the  best  gaidener  in  any  kind  of  cultivation,  but  the  means 
being  provided,  may  we  not  say  with  Napoleon,  "  Success 
Is  the  teat  of  merit  P" 

Mr.  Abbey  says  it  is  contrary  to  vegetable  x>hyBiology  to 
say  Peaohee  in  an  orchard<*hon8e  can  be  saperior  to  those 
grown  on  walls,  and  that  fruit  on  a  heated  wall  uncovered 
axe  always  superior  to  orchard-house  fruit.  He  may  under- 
stand vegetable  physiology  better  than  1,  and,  perhaps,  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  explain  what  he  means.  Are  not 
Peaches,  like  Vines,  natives  of  hotter  countries  than 
England  ?  Do  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology  teach  him 
thflS  6brapes  are  better  from  open  walIIb,  or  wi&out  flavour 
from  glass  houses  P  However  good  Peaches  may  be  in  hot 
oountnes,  I  never  in  England  eat  a  Peach  from  a  wall  equal 
to  an  orchard-house  Peach ;  still  less  an  Apricot.  Then  as 
to  heated  walls,  there  are  numbers  of  old  flued  walls  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  I  never  saw  a  fire  in  one  of  them ;  and 
when  I  believe  heating  an  open  wall  an  economical  and 
satis&ctoiy  method  of  consuming  coal,  I  will  try  to  make 
myself  comfortable  out  of  doors  on  a  cold  night  by  sitting 
with  my  back  to  a  good  bonfire. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bivors  tried  to  make  plain  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  mode  of  culture,  and  I  tried  to  give  a  few  addi- 
tional hints,  and  we,  it  seems,  are  to  be  answerable  for  the 
non-success  of  a  man  who  required  to  be  told  not  to  sink  a 
house  below  the  level  in  a  cold  wet  soil,  or  build  a  house 
with  thin  boards  having  nice  ventilating  spaces  between 
them  in  the  c<dd  "  north." 

Those  who  talk  against  growing  fruit  trees  in  pots  and 
tubs  had  better  go  to  Liverpool,  see  Captain  Hornby's  beau- 
tiftilly-kept  garden,  if  they  can  gain  permission,  and  then 
go  iio  Enowsley  and  ask  to  see  Loi'd  Derby's  Cherry  trees 
K>aded  with  fruit,  return  home  as  soon  as  they  like,  and  try 
to  learn  how  to  succeed  in  future,  instead  of  attempting  to 
convince  people  that  every  one  ought  to  be  as  incapable  as 
themfelves.--J.  B.  Pmabson,  ChihoeU,  Nott», 


In  answer  to  ii(r.  G.  Abbey's  remarks  on  rne  failure  of 
orchard-houses  near  Bradford,  lest  amateurs  so  far  north 
should  be  misled  and  discouraged  by  the  dictxmi  of  such 
an  authority,  it  seems  desirable  to  state  that  within  thirty 
miles  of  Bradford  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  within 
cannon  shot  of  famous  Pendle,  fine,  well-ripened  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  grown  without  difficulty  in  the  simple 
lean-to  boarded  houses  made  after  Mr.  Bivers's  plan. 

What  the  altitude  is  I  am  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to 
say,  but  as  reg^ds  excessive  quantity  of  rain  and  for  cloudy 
sunless  weather,  very  few  localities  can  compete  with  it. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  avoid  the  liberal  air-giving  which 
Mr.  Bivers  recommends.  Air  should  not,  except  from  sheer 
necessity,  be  given  where  there  is  danger  of  much  loss  of 
heat.  In  windy  weather  the  ventilators  on  the  windy  side 
should  be  kept  dosed.  As  sun  heat,  which  is  by  no  means 
plentiful,  has  to  do  the  whole  business  of  maturing  the  fruit 
and  ripening  the  wood,  it  must  be  hoarded  with  jesdous  care. 

Plums  alone  would  afford  a  sufficient  ^len  for  orchard- 
houses  in  this  neighbourhood.  Jefferson's,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  and  Beine  ClMide  de  Bavay,  such  as  could  not  be  pro- 
duced on  the  best  walls,  can  be  grown  within  our  orchard- 
houses. 

Apricots  are  a  failure,  but  not  from  the  causes  to  which 
Mr.  Abbey  attributes  failure  in  Peaches  tmd  Nectarines. 
We  lac^  something  in  the  management,  and  if  any  of  your 
oorreaKmdents  who  have  experienced  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  growing  th^n  would  give  your  readers  the 
benefit  of  their  biowledge,  it  might  prevent  our  abandoning 
in  despair  the  culture  in  the  orchard-house  of  this  most 
delicious  fruit. — ^Psktm^e. 

[An  amateur  having  much  expenenoe  in  the  managem^t 
of  orchard-houses  has  just  undertaken  to  furnish  us  with 
a  MfieB  of  timely  notes,  as  well  as  to  answer  any  relative 
qiMsttoas.] 

TbdiBotal  HmritouLTORAii  ^ocarfB  Exmninoir  on 
TBS  Quman's  BxAfTBDAT. — 'I  have  been  asked  many  times 
what  is  "fiiemeaning  of  the  word  "  swag,"  as  used  in  coiinec- 
tlon  with  fforlands,  wreaths,  &c.,  w^hich  we  find  advertised 
for  Teompetition  by  tiie  Boyal  Horticaltural  Society,  on  the 


Queen's  birthday.  We  countty  Pelbws  are  general^  sap- 
posed  to  be  ignorant  fdlows,  but  this  word  sticks  in  the 
throats  of  even  West-enders,  fbr  we  cannot  get  it  explained 
1^  any  to  whom  we  have  appHed.  Is  it  a  word  from  whidi 
swagger  is  derived  P  Does  it  oome  from  the  Aouth  Kensing- 
ton Miaeum  ?  Pray,  Mr.  Bditor,  do  try  and  euH^^bten  oitr 
dark  i.  .ads. — A  TouifG  Man  fbok  this  Oouwrmc. 


GAEtBALDI  AMONG  THE  GABDENERS. 

On  the  oocasion  of  General  Garibaldi's  visit,  Cliveden, 
the  residence  of  her  Gxaoe  Harriet  Dudiess  ef  Sutherland, 
near  Maidenhead,  was  again  this  season  budding  into  full 
bloom.  Already,  though  "^e  trees  all  round  wore  leafless, 
the  parterres  of  this  lovely  spot  were  gay  with  floral  beaofy, 
and  seemed  to  smile  as  if  in  welcome  to  Ihe  great  hero. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  the  General  and  kas  suite  oen- 
sisted  of  all  the  lower  part  of  the  east  wingof  the  mansion, 
looking  on  to  what  is  cafled  *'The  Duke's  Gktfden."  Here 
there  is  a  saloon  of  ooosiderahle  dimensions,  leadTng  into  a 
conservatory,  which,  even  in  the  dullest  monlte  of  the  year, 
is  always  attractive,  but  which  in  that  memorable  month  of 
April  was  positively  teeming  with  "flowers  of  all  hue;" 
and  when  lighted  up  with  M  Madier's  new  mi^olica  flower- 
baskets,  which  are  so  formed  as  to  combine  a  candelabrum 
also,  the  effect  was  very  beautiful.  This  was  the  General's 
favourite  iretreat,  and  there  in  the  evening  he  retired  to 
smoke  a  quiet  cigar  after  the  labours  of  thcday.  Under  the 
windows  of  the  sitting-room,  and  all  round  what  formed 
the  bedroom,  was  a  gay  flower-border,  consisting  of  Aubrietia, 
Arabis,  Anemone,  Pansies,  Oxlips,  and  Jonquils,  with  a 
broad  belt  of  Italian  Wallflower.  This  last  loaded  the  air 
with  its  perfume,  which  was  diffused  all*  through  the  apart- 
ments aqjoining.  All  the  beds  in  the  Duke's  garden  were 
more  or  less  filled  with  bloom.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
the  white  Pansy,  with  an  edging  of  the  bean^fdl  blue  Scilla 
amoena.  Others  were  of  yellow  Arabis,  single  Tulips,  Ever- 
green Candytuft,  Virginian  Stock,  the  double  Cuckoo-flower 
or  Lady's  Smock,  red  and  white  Daisies,  &c. 

From  the  top  terrace  in  front  of  the  mansion  the  gteat 
flower  garden,  of  which  we  last  year  g^ve  a  r^nresentation, 
had  already  begun  to  devdope  its  beauties,  for  even  at  tihat 
early  season  it  was  sufficiency  full  of  colour  to  be  beautiful. 
Most  conspicuous  were  large  beds  of  blue  Myosotis  studded 
over  with  the  white  La  Candour  Tulip,  looking  ae  if  jewelled 
in  honour  of  the  visit ;  and  there  were  other  beds  of  the 
same  studded  with  red  Tulips,  vH^ch  were  neither  so  rich 
nor  showy.  The  other  beds  were  of  Limnanthes  Douglasi 
and  Silene  pendula  not  yet  in  bloom,  but  sufficiently  dotted 
with  Tulips  to  create  an  effect  of  odour.  1%e  centres  of 
the  beds  were  already  gay  with  some  of  the  early-flowering 
scarlet  Bkododendrons  and  yellow  Azaleas.  The  large 
circle  at  the  extreme  end,  too,  was  also  gay,  and  told  well 
in  the  distance  with  its  blue  field  relieved  wi^  masses  of 
the  Purple  Honesty  pegged  down,  and  makmg  a  bold  effect. 

But  the  greatest  f  eatmre  of  the  place  was  Uie  ribbon-border 
that  runs  from  end  to  end  in  mmt  of  the  under  terrace, 
from  the  ereat  mass  of  cdour  which  it  exhibited,  and  whidi 
was  so  full  of  bloom,  and  Idie  colours  so  beautafuBy  disposed, 
as  to  extract  from  the  usually  undemcmstrative  hero  the 
exclamation,  "  Magnifique !  *'    The  first  row  consisted  of  the 

?ink  Daisy,  then  white  Daifiy,  Cliveden  Blue  Pansy,  Cliveden 
'dlow,  and  Cliveden  Purple;  'mixed  Yiiginian  Stock,  Gilia 
tricolor,  Collinsia  grandiflora.  Dwarf  WalMower,  and  Pniple 
Honesty. 

In  borders,  all  about  the  grounds,  by  the  sides  of  the 
walks,  and  covering  the  sloping  shady  banks,  were  masses 
of  Cowslips,  0x1^,  Blue  BbIHb,  and  Violets,  by  the  aere ; 
in  fkct  ike  whole  place  was  gay  with  flowers,  as  if  in- 
summer,  while  as  yet  the  deciduous  trees  were  bare. 

The  General  jdaoited  some  trees  also  as  memcarials  of  his 
visit,  and  the  way  in  which  he  perfonned  the  work  woald 
have  done  credit  to  many  a  good  profirasional. 

We  shall  take  an  qppOTtunity  <^  recurving  to  these 
Cliveden  flower  g^ardens,  and  particulariy  to  &e  large  one, 
which  will  soon  be  in  a  full  blMe. 


Among  the  hundreds  who  visited  the  orchard-house  at 
Brook  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  flrst  week  of  last  monfh,'' 
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I  General  GaribaldL    "  ltd; 

Ting.  8D  cluumed  was  he  with 
bloom.  £arly  evei;  morning 
lulk  lutd  his  Srgt  cigax  in  it, 
I  the  most  ii-iGndly  way  with 
J  him  a  &ieadly  shake  of  the 
to  Btnoke  with  him. 
Bee  the  trees  in  pots  ao  full  of 

i  no  novice  in  gardening,  for 
he  tald  1""'"  that  he  had  pruned  his  Vines  before  learing 

The  OFohard-honse  at  Bioot  ie  rather  an  imposing  struc- 
ture ;  it  is  156  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide.  A  border  in  the 
centre,  5  feet  wide,  ia  planted  with  pyramids  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  other  &uit  trees.  &  path  on  eadii  aide  of 
this  border,  upwards  of  3  feet  wide,  goes  round  the  house. 
Two  side  borders  are  planted  with  bush  trees,  and  among 
tliem  are  trees  in  pots.  The  effect  of  thia  Iari;e  aasembla^ 
of  fruit  trees  all  in  full  bloom  iu  a  climate  warm,  dry,  and 
most  agreeable,  was  enongh  to  remind  the  Qen^al  of  his 
deal  native  coimtry. 


flower-beds,  planting. 

DmA£  SiK,— I  say  "Dear  Sir,"  for  you  seem  to  be  a  very 
old  friend,  and  there  ie  no  shelf  io  my  bookcase  I  more  f^- 
qoMitly  visit  than  the  one  with  a  long  row  of  the  neatly. 
bound  "  Cottage  Gawiener  and  Journal"  That  shelf  is 
Msodatedwith  someof  my  happiest  days— gardening  days; 
and  joa  have  been  my  head-master  in  this  school,  thoogh  a 
Bon;  pupil  I  am,  and  do  you  little  credit  I  fear,  when  I  re- 
member it  was  BO  long  ago  as  October,  1848,  when  you  gave 
me  my  first  lesson.  I  hope,  therefore,  yon  will  forgive  my 
troubung  yon  with  my  plan  for  "spring  bedding,"  which  1 
anidOBe,  and  also  the  request  I  have  to  make,  that  yon  will 
kindly  give  me  your  opiuon  npon  it. 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  Fleming's  book  on  "  Spring  and 
Winter  Flower  Gardening,"  and  which  bears  on  the  title- 
page  the  monogram  of  The  Jocbnal  of  Hobticultueb. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  in  that  book,  which  ia 
very  much  needed,  for  we  must  come  to  this  spring  bedding 
if  the  present  fashion  of  sunmier  bedding  continue.  I  will  put 
aside  for  the  present  the  winter  port  of  it,  fbi  winter  is  a 
Be«son  of  the  year  when  persons  seldom  go  into  their  gar- 
dens, and  the  loss  of  flowers  is  conaequentiy  little  felt.  This 
loss,  however,  is  very  much  felt  in  spring,  and  if  there  are 
nofloweistbenin  the  garden  at  home,  one  is  sure  to  wander 
into  the  lanes  and  woods — anywhere,  indeed,  to  escape  Irom 
the  bare,  dreary,  ploughed-field  aspect  of  the  beds  in  the 
garden,  waiting  for  their  summer  tenants.  Flowers  are 
never  so  much  valued  by  us  as  in  spring;  one  'Wallflower 
then  seems  to  give  more  pleasure  than  acres  of  blazing 
Qolonr  in  Angnet, 

Mr.  Fleming  gives  a  small  plan  im  his  book  adapted  from 
the  laivec  Dtopmote  plan,  suitable,  he  says,  "for  places 
where  there  is  no  great  amount  of  glass,  if  any,  and  where 
the  gentleman  or  lady  takes  a  great  amount  of  interest, 
iui."  Now,  this  seemed  to  suit  my  case,  I  am  my  own 
gardener,  and  so  I  oareHilly  studied  the  plan,  being  aniious 
to  make  ready  for  next  spring,  and  to  begin  in  time ;  but 
altbouKh  Mr.  Fleming's  is,  doubtlees,  a  very  simple  plan  for 
a  dnks  s  gardener,  I  am  quite  out  of  my  depth  in  it.  Uy 
difficult  is  twofold.  First,  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  are  very 
expeneive,  if  they  are  to  be  planted  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  make  any  show.  In  other  reapeots  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  flu  the  beds  with  bulbs  t  but  the  ol^ection  I  name  is 
generally  a  very  serious  one.  And,  next,  as  to  the  annuals 
mentioned.  Now,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  annuals  sown 
In  the  August  previous,  and  ever  so  carefully  brought  on, 
will  flower  in  the  following  spring  early  enough  for  the 
purpose,  at  least  in  this  latitude.  What  they  have  done  at 
Cliveden,  on  Uie  sanny  side  of  the  Thames,  J  cannot  telli 
but  for  Uiis  clitnate  I  dai^  not  trust  to  them. 

I  do  not  think  I,am  very  eiootiug  in  my  requirements  for 
the  spring  bedders.  Give  me  six  weeks'  bloom  from  the 
middle  of  April  up  to  the  end  of  June,  and  I  am  HatisSed; 
heoanee,  as  I  said  before,  the  loss  of  flowers  is  really  felt 
tbeii,  and  Aere  are  sighs  for  the  old  herbaceous  binders. 


Any  reasonable  trouble  would  be  more  than  repaid  to  me, 
if  I  conld  secure  a  oontiauous  bloom  for  these  six  weeks 
from  plants  of  suitable  habit.  Tn  this  neighbourhood 
(Derbyshire)  we  generally  plant  out  our  summer  stock  on 
the  20th  of  May,  but  if  the  bods  were  pretty  then,  and  in 
full  bloom,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a  delay  cf  a  fbrt- 
night ;  indeed,  the  let  of  June  would  be  the  safer  date. 
Last  year  we  had  2°  of  froHt  here  on  the  20tb  of  Kay ;  but 
we  are  uatnraJly  weary  of  the  ploughed-field,  and  impatient 
tobegiB. 


@. 


fjvV.' 


W 


CInlHi,  s,  k,  r.  I,  J.  H,  H.  pluted  ■Imllvl;— Ihu :  omtn  al  Chelnnthu 
(Iptaudl:  rtninr  Ar:i<iiii,  whlis  (31  i  rlwior  r«d  Da!il«(li. 
,  I,  C«ruUuni  tomntMBm-.  1,  Anbrltlli  porpDnn  ;  3,  Aljitaa  mnOla, 
pnrasd.  mli«d  wlih  AnBinoiie  Aiure  Incooipimlilt. 

,  1  ud  I  uoe,  thanRb  ribbon —ill.,  ],  CrrutlDn:  i,  Aabiictin;  >,  mlifd 
AntmoBsi.  from  tMd  Mwn  la  the  pnTioiu  iprtng. 

:,  1.  CnutlDio  i  t,  AibristU ;  S,  Arabii  ^ploa  Tirltgsti,  mliid  b«re  ud 
then:  with  Vin  Thvl  Tallpa  (lurlM),  or  ilsKle  uulet  Aneninu. 


Ihkvedrawnmyplaa  witha  viewofmakingaeimple^and 
inerpenaive  experiment  to  meet  these  requirementa.  I  oonld 
very  easily  have  put  on  paper  a  mnch  more  impeaing  azray, 
but  X  have  ratber  aimed  at  an  easy,  practical^  am  liMx- 
pensive  plan.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  wheUier  yon  think  it 
will  answer  my  expeotatiinu  in  this  respect,  and  o&r  m« 
any  suggestions  upon  it  which  m^  occur  to  you  P  I  ought 
t«  tdl  yva  that  the  continuous  «dging  of  Cenutiom  tonMn- 
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toaom  doM  doable  diitj,  becwiae  it  !■  used  Qaa  nmuner  for 
bedding,  and  will  remain  in  its  plkce  Tor  the  spring  edging, 
and  wiUi  a  littla  trimming  will  look  tteth  and  well  tliia  time 
iMxt7«Br. 


TwnUrHrwot 


Thii  Bnltject  ia  one  wMcli  is,  I  feel  sore,  becoming  in- 
teresting to  jom  readers — a  ftirther  proof  of  the  growing 
lore  of  gardeningamongna  ;  and  I  shonld  r^oica  to  see  some 
ftirther  light  thrown  apon  it,  and  some  instructions  given 
in  jonr  Journal  for  the  propagation  and  cultnre  of  plants 
suitable  for  thu  purpose,  luid  within  the  re«ch  of  those  who 
hare  neither  more  spare  time  nor  a  longer  purse  than  your 
old  bnt  willing  pnpjl — A  CommiT  FAnaoN. 

[We  admire  your  plan  very  much,  and  bai^  no  doubt 
that  the  simplicity  and  the  comparfttive  oommoimess  of  the 
plants  will  be  great  recommendations.  Alter  all  thoi 
plants  are  the  best — aye,  and  even  tbe  mo«t  beaatifbl- 
which  the  peasant's  wife  can  rival  the  ducheos  in  cnltivat- 
ing.  Tbe  greatest  blessings  are  those  which  can  be  and 
are  enjoyed  by  eTeiy  living  thing.  Wa  owe  yon  and  Mr. 
Flaming  thanks  for  showing  how  mnch  beaaty  and  taste 
may  be  combined  with  but  little  cost  except  the  labour. 
We  feel  very  sby  to  say  a  word  in  criticism,  but  we  would 
venture  to  hint  that  simplicity,  and  economy  too,  might  be 
combined  if  all  yoiir  edgiogs  were  of  a  whitish  tint  and 
all  were  lasting  for  the  season.  Your  idea  of  so  using  the 
Cerastium  for  the  season  thronftb  is  good.  With  good  trim- 
ming the  Cerastium  might  do  for  a  oonple  of  seasons ;  but  if 
it  showed  any  signs  of  raggedness  it  could  be  removed  in 
November,  some  of  the  soU  at  the  sides  changed,  and  a 
double  row  planted  with  little  bits,  say  4  indies  apart. 


These  would  be  nicely  rooted  and  make  neat  plonta  by 
spring.    A  piece  might  be  planted  on  a  border  to  supply 
young  plants,  if  any  in  the  rows  or  the  beds  should  fail. 


So  far  for  the  edgings  to  the  long  beds.  Wa  would  do  the 
same  with  the  circles  by  making  Uie  variegated  white  Aiabis 
the  outside  row  instead  of  the  Daisies.  We  have  also  another 
reasan  for  this.  These  eight  circles  ore  to  be  planted  in  a 
Btmilar  manner — thus :  centre  of  Cheiranthns  alpinns,  ring 
of  white  Arabia,  and  outoide  ring  of  ted  Daisies,  Now,  the 
CheiranthuB  is  a  sweet  creamy  yellow,  and  the  white  next 
it  will  make  both  somewhat  insipid  to  the  eye,  which  would 
be  done  away  with  by  placing  the  red  Daisy  next  the  yellow, 
•ad  the  white  round  the  Daisy,  and  then  again  far  summer 
plantioK  the  edgings  would  be  left  undisturbed.  The  Varie- 
gated Arabis  is  pretty  hardy;  small  pieces  planted  in  a 
sandy  border  in  the  end  of  autumn  will  be  nicely  rooted 
before  spring,  eepedaUy  if  a  few  evergreen  twigs  are  stuck 
among  them,  or  they  may  be  rooted  anywhere  in  a  shoi^. 
place  in  summer  after  tbe  flowraing  is  over.  Thia  wiU 
make  better  plants  than  dividing  the  roote.  ' 

Theae  eight  circles  being  planted  alike,  peclu^ia  it  wboH 
be  as  well  if  the  six  long  beds  between  tliem  were  alM 
planted  alike;  or,  if  variety  were  tfae  olyeot,  each  |«lr  of 
eiieles  and  each  pair  of  long  beds  might  bs  dtfarenf.    Brnp^ 


poae  the  cirolea  were  planted  oa  propoaed  thia  year,  and 
that  next  year  they  were  to  be  centred  with  Cheiranthus 
alpinuB  and  Cheiranthua  M»-mTia.ln  alternately,  or  one  of 
each  and  yellow  Violets  or  Heartsease  alternately,  and 
ringed  with  purple  and  blue  Heartsease  alternately,  whflat 
the  edging  was  the  same,  the  beds  would  look  very  nice, 

and  the  Tioletswonid  be  ^most  as  easily  r '' 

Cheiranthns  or  the  Anbrietia.    The  simpl 

circles  is  somewhat  departed  &om  in  the  jp 

long  beds,  the  two  onteide  rows  being  it 

centres  different ;  and  in  that  case  Hie  ot 

D,  I,  F,  would  run  in  a  line  of  colour,  like  a 

the  outeide  rows.     Except  for  departing  fr 

simplicity  in  arrangement  thera  con  be  no 

the  pn^Kised  pluiting.      The  simplest  rev 

have  no  yellow  in  these  long  beds,  but  to 

yonr  mixed  and  scarlet  Anemones  and  Tuj 

work  of  pink  Viigiuian  Stock,  which  yon  i 

ground  late  In  antnmn ;  and  if  you  also 

border  that  yon  oould  protect  a  little,  yon  i 

with  which  to  make  up  all  defldendes.  Thi 

look  better  than  varying  your  planting,  t 

of  beds  were  to  be  planted  differently. 

would  be  better  carried  out  when  looked  at  tram  tbe  terrace 

if  the  centres  of  all  the  beds,  as  well  as  the  edgings,  were 

similar  in  oolonr,  and,  more  especially,  if  yon  mode  aerian 

lines  instead  of  five.     Thus,  begmning  at  ooitre— blue, 

yellow,  porple,  white  i  the  blue  being  Nemophila  i'<HgniB . 

or  blua  Heutaeoaa;  and  the  porple,  porple  Heartaeasoor, 

Anbrietia)  bnt  the  torn  of  the  mrde  would  so  &r  destroy 

the  unity  that  we  would  prefer  yonr  plan  of  arrangamei)t. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  yon  finally  decide  npofi  .ihr 

the  fiist  year,  and  wiU  he  happy  to  give  any  help  we  cao,' 

Annmds  for  early  work,  as  tJioae  named— -Collinsia  bioqlor, 
Ac.,  do  best  when  sown  on  a  poor  border  that  has  just  bten 
moved  a  little  on  the  sur&oe,  and  the  seeds  covered  with 
sandy  soil,  and  some  evergreen  twigs  stuck  in  to  break  Uie 
force  of  tbe  wind  and  protect  &om  boet,  and  then  lifledi  in 
pieces  and  planted  about  Fetnuary  after  the  ground  is  nicely 
mellowed  and  pulverised.  Heartsease  mty  be  struck  in  a 
shady  place  in  summer  with  or  without  a  hand-light  i  Iwt 
the  best  way  is  to  divide  tha  plant  so  as  to  secure  a  bit  of. 
root  to  each  division,  they  will  thtfs  make  nice  plants  befora  ; 
winter.  The  Anbrietia  will  strike  after  flowaiingin  a  shady 
border  with  or  without  a  hand-light.  The  shoots  of  tfia 
Alyssum  saxatile  strike  best  in  light  soil  under  a  hand-light.  . 
A  shady  border  should  be  in  readiness  for  removing  all  these 
plants  to  in  sammer  whan  the  sununar  nlanting  is  to  be, 
proceeded  witii.  The  Anemone  roots,  Tmipe,  &c.,  may  be 
dried  a^  kept  in  sand,  or  in  a  dryiah  place,  until  planting 
time  in  the  winter. 

We  consider,  like  jou,  that  nothing  is  gained  by  turning 
out  bedding  plants  too  early,  if  the  plants  do  not  become  , 
stunted  too  much  beforehand.  We  generally  begin  a)>Qnt 
the  20th  of  May.  "We  have  begun  much  earlier,  bu^  ^e 
generally  gave  ourselves  extra  trouble  and  obtained  no 
benefit.  A  friend  of  ours  who  turned  out  Calceolarias  and 
Verbenas  last  year  on  the  I8th  of  April,  was  at  great  troiible  . 
in  protecting  them,  sjid  good  plants  thev  were.  We  tiunad 
oat  plants  half  tha  size  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  before  tlw 
month  was  over  they  were  far  a-head  of  the  April-plaiiie^  . 
ones.  We  hear  every  day  of  this  gentleman  and  that  lafy, 
planting  their  scarlet  Qeroniuma  and  yellow  Caloaolariaf^ , 
and  are  told  we  will  be  nowhere  this  season.  One  thing  ire. , 
know— we  have  had  fine  plants  mode  black  by  frost  afb^.i 
the  14th  of  Uay ;  and  though  a  few  beds  may  be  protected.' 
easily,  it  ia  no  joke  to  try  and  protect  a  whole  flower  gard^^  . 
The  fact  is,  unless  in  warm  spots,  plant  when  yon  will,  there,. 
wiU  be  no  ve^  vigorous  growth  until  tbe  ground  is  hea|ed 
by  the  sua.  We  admire  very  much  the  picturesque  outluic. 
of  the  shrubbery  at  the  sides  of  the  lawn.— F.]  ,    ,, 


Vmmum  Scbooi,  or  Abt. — Her  Boysl  Highneea  ihe 
rineesB  of  Wales  has  grodonsly  eonaented  to  open  the 
f  dte  and  bazaar,  which  wlU  he  held,  by  permission,  in  the 
Boyal  Horticnltoral  Gardens,  in  aid  of  the  buHdiug  fund  of 
tha  Female  School  of  Art,  Queen's  Square,  on  Thuraday,  the 
28rd  of  June  next. 
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BfOYAL  HORnOULTUIUL  SOCIEl'Y'S  MiORAL 

COMMITTEE.— Mat  4rH. 

A  P08TP0NBD  meetiog  of  the  Committee  was  held  this 
day  in  the  Coimoil-room  at  South  Kensington.  An  unusa- 
ally  limited  number  of  plants  were  sent  for  examination, 
the  cause  of  whic^  we  cannot  explain,  excepting  that  the 
original  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  had  been  changed,  and 
sufficient  notice  might  not  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Bull  sent  a  mie  specimen  of  Astrocaryum  mexicanum, 
which  when  a  small  plant  in  1862  received  a  label  of  com- 
mendation— this  veiy  beautiAil  Palm  had  greatly  improved 
in  its  general  appearance,  and  from  its  distinct  and  hand- 
some Kxrm  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate — also  Ama- 
ryllis Sparkler,  a  pretty  small-fiowering  Amaryllis,  with 
bright  orange  scarlet  flowers,  but  not  of  good  form ;  Pelar- 
gonium Eve,  a  very  promising  bedding  variety,  with  bright 
pink  flowers  in  compact  trusses,  the  plant  itself  of  compact 
habit,  and  when  seen  in  its  proper  season  it  will  doubtless 
prove  worthy  of  special  notice.  Beddiug  plants  cannot 
fairly  be  judged  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  the  difference 
of  oolour  and  habit  between  plants  grown  under  glass  and 
those  planted  out  in  the  open  air  may  often  mislead  as  to 
the  true  merits  of  the  plant.  He  also  sent  Mimulus  Unique, 
a  very  pretty  and  distinct  variety,  one  of  the  crosses  from 
Mimulus  cupreus.  There  appeared  a  distinct  character 
about  this  flower,  which  is  a  brownish  orange  minutely 
spotted  all  over  the  surface— second-class  certificate.  From 
the  same  came  also  Pinus  Albertiana,  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  Conifers,  weU  known  throughout  the  country. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Dulwich,  sent  Kepeta  (Glechoma)  varie- 
gata,  with  golden  variegation.  This  appears  to  be  the  old 
Glechoma  hedercMsea,  or  Ground  Ivy,  with  a  new  name. 
This  plant  had  been  often  exhibited  before. 

Mr.  Salter,  Hammersmith,  had  Sedum  Sieboldii  varie- 
gatum,  a  very  interesting  plant,  having  in  the  centre  of 
each  leaf  a  creamy  white  mark  surrounded  with  a  bright 
green  margin.  This  w^  make  a  very  showy  plant  for 
baskets  or  rookwork,  and  very  distinct  from  any  other 
variegated  plant — first-class  certificate.  Eanunculus  repens 
▼ariegatus  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Salter.  This  pleasing 
form  of  the  common  Eanunculus  was  much  admired  from 
the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  variegation.  It  will  be  found 
most  oseftd  for  rockwork,  especially  in  dark  or  shady  situ- 
ations, where  its  bright  foliage  will  be  very  conspicuous — 
second-class  certificate.  Geranium  pratense  foliis  reticulatis 
came  from  the  same. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  sent  Pansy  Mrs.  H. 
Dombrain,  one  of  the  Fanpy  division  of  Pansies,  a  large 
rough-edged  flower,  with  a  creamy  ground  blotched  with 
very  luage  deep  purplish  central  spots — second-class  cer- 
tificate. 

Mr.  Turner  sent  Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Somerset,  a 
seedling  of  the  Fancy  varieties;  also  a  seedling  Auricula 
Bev.  J.  Bramhall,  small  flower  and  veiy  stany ;  Auricula 
Buckstone,  a  very  fine  green-ed^^  flower  of  fir^rate  quali- 
ties— ^firBt-<:lass  certificate ;  Auricula  Miss  GKddings,  a  green- 
edged  rough  flower;  Auricula  Mrs.  Jamiesen,  with  very 
daric  black  ring  which  cut  tlnrough  the  green  edging ;  and 
Auricula  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

From  Messrs.  Fisher,  Holmes,  &  Co.,  came  a  seedling 
Berberis  named  Handsworthiensis,  a  j^lant  of  dwarf  habit 
and  very  free^flowering — ^first-class  certificate. 

Mr.  Parsons  exhibited  a  few  flowers  of  a  seedling  Tro- 
pnolum;  flowers  large  and  circular,  bright  orange;  one  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  sectiiMi  of  Tropeeolnm  t  a  very  promising 
variety  should  it  prove  free-flowering  whenplanted  out. 

A  few  plants  recently  sent  home  by  Mr.  Weir  were  placed 
on  the  table,  but  not  in  a  condition  for  examination  after 
their  long  Voyage. 


STRIKING  GEEANrUM  CUTTINGS  IN  SPEING. 

"  AoNss  "  would  feel  obliged  if  3ir.  Thomson  would  give 
ML  directions  for  striking  and  managing  Geranium  cuttuu; s 
taken  in  sprinp;  from  the  phmts  preserved  iQive  through  the 
winter.  Also,  if  he  would  mention  specially,  whon  he  ^eaks 
of  giving  heat,  whether  it  should  be  bottom  heat  or  that  of  a 
common  vinery ;  how  far  the  parent  plant  <aui  be  cut  down 


without  spoiling  it ;  and  the  treatmeiit  to  bring  it  soon  ittte 
flowering  when  bedded  otit.  She  alludes  spociafly  te  the  Va- 
riegated and  Golden  Chain  kinds.  How  soon  should  the 
autumn  cuttings  struck  in  the  open  air  be  brought  under 
glass? 

[To  strike  Geranium  cuttings  in  spring,  from  plants  that 
have  been  preserved  through  the  winter,  with  the  greatest 
possible  success,  the  old  plants  should  be  put  inte  a  house 
or  pit  where  they  can  have  a  temperature  of  60"  or  65*, 
about  the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February,  te  make 
a  month's  growth  before  the  cuttings  are  taken.  This  is 
much  preferable  te  taking  the  cuttings  from  the  old  plants 
while  in  a  comparatively  dormant  state — ^first,  because  root- 
action  is  excited,  and  the  old  stools  break  more  freely  and 
strongly  than  if  the  cuttings  were  removed  while  in  a 
dormant  state ;  and  second,  because  the  cuttings  root  more 
freely  after  having  made  a  fresh  growth  than  when  put  in 
when  in  a  leas  ft^sh  and  growing  condition.  The  early  part 
of  March  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  in  spring.  Well- 
drained  cutting-pans,  boxes,  or  eight-inch  pots  filled  up 
with  equal  parts  sand,  loam,  and  leaf  mould  sifted  through  a 
quarter^inch  sieve,  are  excellent  materials  for  striking  Gera- 
niums in  spring.  When  the  cuttings  are  put  in  a  watering 
should  be  given  sufficient  to  wet  the  soil  through  and 
through,  so  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  te  water  frequently. 
The  l^t  place  for  striking  them  is  in  a  temperature  of  65^ 
to  7(y*Tiear  the  glass,  and  shaded  only  when  the  sun  is  very 
bright  in  the  middle  of  Hke  day.  Bottom  heat  is  not  indis- 
pensable, although  such  sorts  as  Golden  Chain  and  all  the 
variegated  section  root  sooner  with  a  little  than  without  it. 
They  do  very  well  in  a  vinery  or  any  structure  where  there  is 
a  heat  of  66°.  When  rooted  t^ey  should  be  potted  off  singlv 
inte  Idiree-hich  pots,  and  kept  in  heat  till  the  roots  reaon 
the  sides  of  the  pdt  at  least,  then  they  should  be  tamed 
inte  ccdd  frames  where  they  can  have  the  protection  of 
glass,  and  by  t^e  middle  of  May  almost  all  Geraniums  make 
fine  plante  in  this  way  from  spring  cuttings.  We  do  not 
approve  of  cutting  down  the  old  plants  too  closely ;  a  few 
leaves  should  be  1^  te  each  branch  or  Umb  after  the  cutting 
is  taken  from  it.  They  should  be  kept  in  heat  till  they 
break  inte  fresh  growth,  and  when  the  growths  are  an  inch 
or  two  long  they  should  then  be  put  into  a  lower  tempera- 
ture. Golden  Chain  and  all  the  variegated  sorts  succeed 
very  well  in  this  way,  and  the  gorgeously  marked  Mrs. 
PoUoek  and  Sunset  are  as  free  as  any,  and  more  free  than 
many  of  the  strongest-growing  sorts.  When  any  new  and 
scarce  sorte  are  te  be  multiplied  with  the  greatest  possible 
rapidity  it  is  beet  not  te  pkmt  them  out  in  the  borders  but 
te  plunge  them,  say  in  six-inch  pots.  They  can  then  be 
lifted  in  autumn  widiout  a  check,  and  forced  and  propagated 
from  all  winter  and  spring;  whereas  if  planted  out  and 
lifted  they  sustain  a  check,  and  do  not  yield  so  many  cut- 
tings. The  autumn-struck  cuttings  are  put  under  glass 
about  the  middle  of  September,  or  before  there  is  dsmger 
from  frost  and  cold  rains.  When  housed  a  light  place  and 
abundance  of  air  should  be  given  them. — ^D.  T.] 


PIT  FOR  STRAWBEBEY  FOECING. 

I  FITBP08B  buOding  a  pit  'for  forcing  Strawberries  from 
about  the  beginning  of  February.  A  common  brick  flue 
will  pass  along  the  fh>nt,  across  the  far  end,  and  return 
along  the  back,  rising  a  little  all  the  way,  and  the  furnace 
considerably  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  flue. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  it  would  be  the  beet  for  the 
success  of  the  Strawberries  to  place  the  pots  on  an  open 
trellis  or  platform  all  over  the  pit  about  6  inches  or  so 
above  the  top  of  the  flue,  or  if  it  would  be  better  to  place 
rubble  about  and  over  the  flue,  making  a  nice  even  snr- 
fjEice  of  gravel  all  over  the  pit  for  t^e  pots  to  stand  upon 
dose  to  the  glass — t.  e.,  so  near  that  the  tallest  leaves  when 
full  grown  wul  not  quite  touch  it.  This  latter  plan  would  save 
the  expense  of  a  wooden  platform,  and  be  very  convenient 
for  the  pots  to  stand  upon ;  but  the  question  is.  Would  it 
afford  sufficient  top  heat  in  cold  weather,  edpecdaUy  at  the 
end  farthest  f^tti  the  fiimace?  and  then  how  troublesome 
to  get  at  the  flues  to  repair  or  clean  them. 

The  former  plan  of  the  wooden  platform  of  open  waxk 
would  permit  the  heat  to  come  np  freely  between  the  pots 


Mmj  10»  UM.  ] 
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and  play  among  the  foliage,  as  Hr.  McEwen  speaks  of  its 
beinff  so  benefidaL  When  the  Strawbeorries  are  placed  on  a 
shelf  at  the  npper  part  of  tiie  bade  of  a  Pine-stove,  a  little 
air  being  constantly  admitted  at  top,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  moistore  from  beneath  the  platform,  arising  from  the 
water  passing  xmdemeath  from  watering  and  syringing,  and 
when  in  blossom  and  ripening  the  place  would  be  drier  by 
withholding  syringing  and  bemg  more  carefril  in  watering. 
The  pit  is  to  be  a  narrow  one,  so  that  a  person  pushing 
down  the  lights  will  have  full  command  of  the  plants  without 
pushing  up  from  the  bottom ;  also  to  get  at  those  in  front. 
1  am  not  confined  for  the  length  of  the  pit,  but  I  wish  it 
to  be  just  so  long  that  a  mwlerate  &ce  will  heat  it  pro- 
perly, so  that  the  Strawberries  will  have  sufficient  heat 
at  the  extreme  end,  fSsurthest  from  the  frimace. — Clxbicits, 
VorGuMmpUmtMre. 

[Such  a  pit  as  you  propose  may  be  from'  80  to  40  feet  in 
lei^gth,  6  feet  wide,  from  5  to  5i  feet  m  height  at  back, 
and  2  to  2i  feet  in  front.  Such  a  pit  may  be  most  easily 
attended  to  from  the  front,  except  the  back  rows.  A  less 
height  of  pit  would  do  if  the  flue  were  sunk  a  little,  and  the 
pit  could  also  be  sunk  from  12  to  18  inches  if  there  is 
nothing  in  fr^nt  to  shade  it.  All  things  considered,  we 
would  decidedly  recommend  a  sloping  moveable  wooden 
stage,  the  shelves  to  be  about  16  or  18  inches  from  the 
glais.  This  should  be  made  in  pieces  to  suit  one  or  two 
fights,  so  as  to  be  moved  easily.  A  stay  along  the  back 
YnH  would  receive  the  back,  or  a  brick  ledge  an  inch  wide 
might  be  left  jutting  out  at  the  requisite  height.  The 
same  may  be  done  in  tke  front  wall,  or  the  stage  could  rest 
on  a  bri<&  placed  over  the  flue.  The  shelves,  7  inches  wide 
and  pitched  in  summer,  would  last  a  long  time.  The  floor 
of  gravel  would  not  do  so  well  for  early  forcing;  and  you 
woAd  not  have  heat  enough  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
unless  you  threw  some  kind  of  a  chamber  over  the  flue, 
however  rough,  with  means  for  letting  the  heat  up.  Even 
then  the  plan  would  not  answer  so  well  as  a  stage  with  air 
above  and  below.  The  expense  of  such  a  chamber  would 
be  something,  and  if  the  gravel  floor  is  made  you  could  use 
the  pit  for  nothing  but  low  things.  Generally  clergymen 
like  to  make  the  very  most  of  such  a  little  buQding.  W  ith 
the  stage,  you  could  fill  with  low  things  in  winter;  you 
oould  remove  the  stage  and  place  taller  plants  in  the  pit. 
In  summer  you  could  remove  the  stage,  and  have  a  first- 
rate  place  for  Melons  or  Cucumbers  and  ever  so  many  other 
purposes.  In  putting  in  the  plants  of  Strawberries  in 
January  and  February  we  would  clean  the  pots,  remove  a 
ffood  portion  of  the  old  decayed  and  spotted  leaves,  fresh- 
drees  the  surface,  place  the  pots  on  the  shelves,  and  water 
very  carefrilly  until  the  fiower-tmsses  appear.  Then  the 
pots  may  be  set  in  saucers,  but  the  water  must  never  stand 
in  them  above  the  third  of  an  inch.  We  prefer  a  thin  layer 
of  moss  that  has  been  scalded  with  hot  lime  water,  or  a 
thin  turf  cut  to  the  size  and  placed  in  a  barrel  and  steeped 
in  hot  lime  water  before  using.  This  in  both  cases  is  to 
destroy  slugs.  As  soon  as  the  truss  ^ows  you  may  use 
weak  manure  water  of  different  kinds.  Commence  with  a 
heat  of  45%  rising  graduaBy  to  55%  and  from  that  to  60^ 
with  fire  heat  until  the  fruit  is  swelling,  when  a  littie  more 
may  be  given.  At  all  times,  but  especially  when  in  bloom, 
a  current  of  air  should  pass  over  them.  In  bright  sun 
allow  10"  to  15**  more»  with  air  given  early.] 


GEOWING  POTATOES  Am)  GBEENS 
CONJOINTLY. 

I  AX  only  too  glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Bevan  Fox's  inquiries,  and  I  trust  what  I  write  may  prove 
uaoftd  to  him.  I  owe  him  compensation  for  hours  of  pleasant 
leading,  and  for  many  ideas  gained  from  time  to  time  from 
his  apiimltural  essays  in  this  JoumaL 

Hr.  Fox  inquires,  firstiy,  "When  the  trenches  between 
the  rows  of  Potatoes  are  to  be  occupied  by  plants  of  the 
foooooli  or  Cabbage  tribe  ?  " 

There  is  a  ci^ital  sort  of  Brussels  Sprouts  called  the  Bose- 
berry,  which  I  find  very  appropriate  to  be  grown  in  the 
trenches  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes.  The  plants  ou^ht 
to  be  now  ready  to  prick  out  from  the  seed-bed.    I  do  tiiis 


in  rows  across  the  garden  wherever  space  offers,  and  place 
the  plants  at  6  inches  apart.  In  about  i^iree  weeks  they 
will  have  become  strong  and  sturdy,  when  I  transplant 
them  into  the  trenches  at  1  foot  6  inches  from  each  other* 
Some  epicures  tiiink  this  variety  too  coarse,  on  account  of  the 
French- Walnut  size  wluch  they  attain,  but  for  the  parlour 
table  some  of  smaller  size  can  always  be  singled  out ;  so 
for  general  use  and  fiavour  commend  me  to  them.  The 
mere  points  of  their  crowns  cut  off  in  October  are  simply 
delicious.  We  have  been  well  furnished  with  a  continu^ 
supply,  of  sprouts  of  this  variety  since  that  time,  and  dating 
from  this  25th  of  April,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  Greens 
frx>m  them  a  week  longer.  What  plants  of  them  that  re- 
mained in  the  trenches  at  the  middle  of  March,  were  forked 
up  and  laid  in  by  their  heels,  in  order  that  the  ground  might 
be  made  to  undergo  its  tillage  for  Potatoes  and  Sprouta 
again.  Turner's  Eclipse  Cabbage,  Orange's  Cacdiflower, 
or  Walcheren  Broccoli,  can  be  grown  very  easily  oetween 
the  medium  tall  sorts  of  Potatoes,  such  as  Daintiee*s  Seed- 
ling, and  the  sooner  robust  plants  of  these  are  planted  out 
in  the  trenches  at  2  feet  6  inches  apart  the  better.  Early 
Turnips  should  be  sown  in  rows  on  the  site  whence  the 
Potatoes  are  taken  up,  or  Swedes  or  Yellow  Bullock  Tumh>a 
may  be  transplanted  tiien  and  there.  The  latter  is  a  harc^,. 
weU-fiavourea  Turnip,  having  a  cream-like  colour,  not  so  ob- 
jectionable in  appearance  on  the  dining-table  as  a  Swede, 
and  both  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account  by  being  boiled 
for  the  pig. 

Mr.  Fox  will  not  have  to  complain  of  the  42-inch  distance^ 
between  the  rows  if  his  ground  is  in  tolerable  heart.  I  am 
a  great  advocate  for  pure  air,  and  I  allow  it  to  circulate 
very  freely  amongst  all  kinds  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
under  my  charge. 

As  a  chief  means  to  the  end,  I  will  next  give  precedence^ 
to  Mr.  Fox's  questions  as  to  the  matter  of  "  seed."  Experi- 
mentally I  am  led  to  conclude  that  Potatoes  reared  from 
whole  **  sets  '*  produce  a  greater  bulk' of  crop,  and  are  more 
able  to  contend  against  (Usease  than  those  raised  from  the 
seed  which  is  cut.  I  always  take  especial  care  that  the  seed 
which  I  plant  has  been  grown  upon  a  light  soil  of  a  different- 
nature  from  my  own,  which  may  be  termed  an  artificially- 
made,  dark-coloured,  gravelly  loam,  and  that  the  tubers  are 
the  progeny  from  unc&seased  stools.  Coupled  with  this,  I 
choose  middling-sized  sets  at  taking-up  time,  and  since  I 
have  been  particular  in  attending  to  tms,  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced anything  approaching  to  a  friilure  of  crop.  A. 
medium-sized  Potato  may  be  termed  scarcely  ripe  when 
taken  from  the  soil,  which  is  a  great  recommendation  to  it 
for  seed.  My  seed  may  be  said  to  undergo  a  perpetual  pre- 
paration for  planting,  although  giving  comparatively  little 
trouble,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  it  ia 
laid  in  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  to  become  slightly  greened,, 
and  it  is  then  disposed  of  in  single  layers  upon  shallow 
wooden  trays,  secure  from  damp  and  frost,  in  an  under- 
ground cellar,  having  a  temperature  ranging  about  40*.  Its- 
dimensions  are  9  feet  by  18,  and  it  1^  a  fiEdr  twilight 
admitted  to  it  through  a  glazed  aperture,  measurmg 
3  feet  by  1. 

I  take  especial  care  that  the  first  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  sets  are  not  maimed  or  bruised,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  size  of  the  set,  I  allow  two  or  three  shoots  to  grow. 
If  an  excess  of  these  form,  th^  are  rubbed  off  in  their 
infancy,  and  I  follow  up  this  disbudding  process,  when,  by 
planting  time,  the  proper  number  of  shoots  which  were 
allowed  to  remain  have  become  robust,  sturdy,  and  strongly 
attached  to  the  tubers,  plainly  pointing  out  the  advantage 
gained  over  the  old  enervating  "spurting"  and  cutting 
method.  Nothing  is  here  lost  to  the  Potato:  whatever 
nourishment  has  gone  out  of  it  remains  stored  up  in  the 
hearty  young  shoots,  and  the  seed  is  delivered  to  the  soil 
with  all  its  powers  about  it,  with  incipient  leaves  ready  to* 
expand  and  compete  for  the  light  of  day,  and  to  begin 
to  exercise  their  powers  immediately.  It  should  be  known 
that  each  succeeding  series  of  shoots,  consequent  on  dis- 
budding, is  weaker  than  its  predecessor,  and  that,  when, 
this  is  done  three  or  four  times,  the  leaf-buds  are  destroyed.. 
Who,  then,  can  wonder  at  the  great  loss  to  the  crop  through 
the  destruction  even  of  the  first  shoot  ?  But,  as  I  stated 
above,  it  is  not  the  loss  of  the  sprout  alone,  but  with  it. 
goes  a  quantity  of  food  intended  by  nature  to  nourish  the 
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Imds  in  the  act  of  germination,  or  until  th^  can  cater  for 
themse^es.  Besides,  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  the 
Tipper  end  of  the  Potato  bears  the  shoots  which  bring  the 
heaTieet  produce,  and  this  end  generally  buds  first,  and  the 
oonsequenoe  is  that,  instead  of  two  or  three  original  stems, 
we  have  in  their  place  a  host  of  sprouts  of  secondary  power ; 
and  the  result  will  happen  that,  instead  of  a  superior  pro- 
duce, there  will  arrive  an  inferior  sample.  But  under  the 
system  of  carefhily  protecting  two  or  three  first  shoots  these 
are  sure  to  become  the  monopolisers,  and  the  result  mostly 
happens  that  the  weaker  sprouts  will  not  be  able  to  make 
growth  at  all,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  superior  weight 
of  an  even  quality  not  only  for  market  and  personal  eating, 
but  for  the  pig  also,  which  I  fiincy  wfll  pi^er  and  thrive 
better  on  a  good  sample  of  Potatoes  than  on  bad  small 
ones. 

Now,  as  regards  the  "best  mode  of  keeping  and  storing 
Potatoes."  I  remember  once  reading  about  a  man  who  made 
a  wager  that  he  would  get  a  hundred  receipts  for  the  tooth- 
adie  within  an  hour.  He  took  his  stand  upon  London  Bridge 
and  began  distorting  his  face  and  uttering  piercing  cries, 
and  trufy  receipts  poxured  in  upon  bim  from  aU  sides.  He  won 
€aiily.  So  with  our  Potatoes.  I  could  go  on  giving  Mr. 
Fox  receipts  for  storing  them,  such  as  they  nave  been 
related  to  me,  and  such  as  I  have  read  of,  almost  to  infinity, 
and  all  according  to  their  detailers,  "  the  best."  But  I  will 
simply  confine  myself  to  three  plans  which  I  have  practised 
according  to  circumstances  during  thirty  years.  The  first 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  for  part  of  our  crop 
in  Shropshire,  previous  to  1845,  where  I  cultivated  the 
Potato  on  a  lai^^  scale  than  I  do  now — viz.,  fix  on  a  dry 
ttad^  rather  sloping  situation,  mark  out  a  parallelogram 
having  a  breadth  of  4  feet  fw  its  base,  and  when  storing 
the  tubers^  which  should  be  in  a  dry  state,  narrow  them 
fipwhiaHy  to  an  apex.  Make  a  trench  around  them  by 
digging  out  sufficient  soil  to  form  a  layer  over  the  Potatoes 
qtdte  6  inches  thick,  and  finish  the  mound  off  by  thatching 
it  with  straw  or  Pern-fronds  to  prevent  danger  from  wet  or 
frosts.  Allow  the  eaves  of  the  thatch  to  hang  down  into  the 
trenches  in  order  to  carry  the  drip  water  well  away  and 
leave  the  tubers  high  and  dry.  Never  place  the  straw  next 
to  the  Potatoes,  as  it  would  be  apt  to  rot  them  and  impart 
a  musty  flavour.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  pitting  system, 
however,  though  I  know  for  want  of  convenience  numbers  of 
people  must  adopt  it ;  but  I  can  confidently  say  I  lost  more 
tubers  through  that  off-hand  system  before  the  advent  of  the 
disease  than  I  have  ever  done  since,  disease  included.  When 
a  substantial  shed  or  other  small  outhouse  is  at  command, 
such  an  one  as  Mr.  Fox  says  he  has,  sufficiently  closed  in  to 
keep  out  all  frosts  and  wet,  and  to  be  made  dark  at  pleasure, 
decidedly  give  that  place  a  preference,  and  use  dry  sand 
or  finely-sifted  cinder-afihes,  either  of  these,  placing  it  an 
inch  or  two  in  thickness,  alternately  with  layers  of  the  tubers ; 
and  when  this  is  done  all  I  can  say  is,  one  may  depend  upon 
having  sound,  first-rate  Potatoes  to  sell  or  otherwise  till 
late  in  the  spring ;  the  result  will  well  repay  the  extra  care 
and  labour. — ^Upwabds  and  Onwabds. 

(To  he  continued.) 


woee:  foe  the  week. 

KTTCHBK  OABDEN. 

Now  that  most  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  lying  near  the  sur- 
ikee  of  the  soil  have  germinated,  every  part  of  the  garden 
should  have  a  deep  hoeing  in  dry  weather ;  the  cleanliness 
of  the  garden  for  the  season  will  depend  in  a  g^eat  measure 
on  a  complete  destruction  of  all  seedling  weeds  at  this  time. 
Broccoli — the  Cape— and  Cauliflower  may  still  be  sown  for  a 
late  supply,  but  there  must  be  no  delay.  Continue  to  plant 
cot  CattUfiowers  and  Cabbages  from  the  nursery-beds  as  they 
become  large  enough,  and  keep  the  earth  well  stirred  about 
those  advancing.  Look  out  for  slugs,  they  are  very  nume- 
rous this  season ;  the  frequent  application  of  quicklime  is  the 
most  effectual  plan  for  their  destruction.  Celery,  attend  well 
to  advancing  crops ;  stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
is  pricked  out,  and  give  occasional  waterings  with  liquid 
manure.  Cttcum6ert,  towards  the  end  of  the  week  get  a 
riige  prepared  for  turning  out  these,  and  also  Vegetable 


Marrows,  under  hand-glasses.  There  is  no  better  way  thtta. 
the  usuaJ  one  of  throwing  out  a  trench  3i  feet  widie^  asd 
filling  it  with  fermenting  materials,  such  as  leaves,  dsmgti 
and  short  grass,  and  returning  the  soil;  but  if  this  is  not. 
of  a  light  nature  there  had  better  be  some  prepared  lig^ 
compost  laid  where  the  glasses  are  placed.  Capeicwma,  theae^ 
as  aJso  Chilis,  Basil*  and  Tomatoes,  should  now  be  undos^ 
going  the  process  of  hardening  previous  to  planting  o«t. 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  about  half  those  that  have  be^  fiir- 
warded  in  heat  may  now  be  transplanted  in  light  rich  8oil» 
and  means  must  be  at  hand  to  cover  them  up  at  night 
whenever  there  is  buy  appearance  of  frost.  The  otiier  half 
may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  or  other  shallow  place  tUl  abooA 
the  20th  of  the  month,  after  which  we  may  consider  the 
danger  from  frost  over.  Peas,  attend  to  form^  directiont 
respecting  these,  which  are  growing  unusually  strong  and 
heidthy  this  season,  and  will  require  some  attention  in  keep- 
ing the  surface  soil  well  loosened  to  maintain  them  in  a  free- 
growing  state.  Radishes,  sow  every  ten  days.  A  few  of  the 
earliest  should  be  left  to  seed  for  pods  for  pickling. 

FLOWXB  GARDEN. 

Now  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  weather,  every 
exertion  should  be  made  in  filling  up  the  flower-garden  beda 
and  clumps,  intended  for  the  summer  and  autumn  display, 
with  aU  possible  dispatch;  premisiug  that  the  plants  in* 
tended  for  each  bed  hiave  been  previously  determined  on  and 
hardened-off,  no  great  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  filling  up  tha 
beds.  If  it  is  wished  to  have  an  early  display  of  flowers  tha 
plants  will  require  to  be  planted  more  tluckly  than  when  a 
late  display  is  required.  To  judge  from  the  modem  ar- 
rangement in  planting  flower  gardens,  the  principal  ohject 
is  to  produce  a  striking  effect  by  employing  plants  only  of 
a  decided  colour,  principally  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  white* 
When  the  colours  are  well  contrasted  this  plan  is  very 
effective,  particularly  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  ia 
situations  where  the  beds  are  not  numerous,  and  where 
there  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  either  grass  or  gravel  to 
overpower.  But  a  repetition,  however  brilliant,  is  seldom 
so  pleasing  <yn.  a  dose  examination  oa  where  variety,  both 
in  form  and  colour,  has  been  called  in,  and  where  the  grada- 
tions into  which  the  primary  colours  run  have  been  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  (which  I  endeavoured  to  exp- 
plain  in  The  Jousnal  of  Horticultxjbb  last  year)  govenv 
ing  their  distribution.  There  is  now  no  want  of  colour  to 
effect  this,  as  nearly  every  class  of  bedding-out  plants  pre- 
sents sufficient  variety  for  this  purpose.  See  that  the  stan* 
dard  Boses  are  properly  secured  against  high  winds,  and  the 
caterpillar  and  green  fly.  Those  which  were  budded  last 
season  to  be  again  gone  over,  and  aU  the  buds  and  suckers, 
which  proceed  from  the  stock  destroyed.  The  inserted  buds 
which  have  made  shoots  to  be  stopped  back  to  three  joints 
to  cause  them  to  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  stock  and  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  head.  Prom  those  which  are  in- 
I  tended  for  budding  upon  this  season  rub  off  all  the  buds 
with  the  exception  of  those  well-placed  at  the  top  of  the 
stock. 

FSUIT  aABDBN. 

The  prolonged  duration  of  fine  sunshiny  weather  baa 
produced  a  marvellous  and  delightful  change  in  the  fiiiee  of 
nature.  The  healthy  and  vigorous  development  assumed 
by  vegetation  under  these  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  fine  autumn  of  last  year,  may  reasonably  induce  us  to 
hope  for  abundant  crops  of  all  sorte  of  fruits,  more  especially 
as  we  never  recolleot  to  have  seen  fruit  blossom  is  such  a 
bold,  healthy,  and  promising  condition.  The  moderate  dis- 
budding of  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  or  rather  thinning  the 
shoots,  must  still  be  persevered  in ;  but  they  must  now  be 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  not  broken  off,  as  the  shoots 
are  acquiring  ccmsistency.  Some  of  the  strongest  shoota 
intended  to  remain  to  be  tadced-in.  Stop  tiie  strongest 
shoots  of  Vines  at  a  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  commeoes 
nailing-in.  Apricots  being  generally  used  for  tarts,  to  be 
left  until  they  are  large  enough  for  that  purpose. 

cntnNHouBS  and  comssbvatost. 

Liberal  shifts  wilt  now  be  required  for  srowing  specimena 
of  choice  things.  The  Pelargoniums  wm  now  be  showiiu^ 
bloom.    As  soon  as  ilus  occurs,  unless  of  gross  habit,  a  fittto 
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weak  and  dear  manure  water  may  be  given.  Saoh  may 
■l«o  be  applied  to  the  Azaleas  maJdnj;^  &eir  wood,  algo  to 
liie  OameHias.  GJet  a  reserve  stock  of  Pelargoniams,  Oalceo- 
kma.  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Salvias,  &c.,  potted-off  in 
tfn«e-inch  pots,  and  kept  by  tiiemselres ;  such  will  serve  to 
keep  tip  a  continual  gaiety  tfarough  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Fuchsias  for  late  blooming  must  not 
be  kept  too  warm,  but  ^euld  be  placed  in  a  moist  sliady 
house,  where  they  will  grow  much  more  freely  than  in  a 
high  temperature.  As  New  Holland  plants  go  out  of  bloom 
piok-off  their  seed-pods,  out  back  the  shoots,  and  arrange 
tliem  in  the  form  most  fiivourable  to  secure  compact  growui, 
^ace  them  in  an  aizy  part  of  the  greenhouse  until  they 
Mirly  start  into  growth.  When  the  buds  have  feirly  started 
win  be  the  proper  time  for  shifting  such  as  require  more  pot 
room;  to  be  then  kept  rather  dose  for  a  fortnight  to  en- 
courage a  free  root-action  and  the  healthy  development  of 
the  buds. 

STOVB. 

As  regards  the  inmates  of  this  house  thorough  cleanliness, 
free  ventilation,  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  slight 
■hading  in  bright  sunshine,  are  at  present  the  chief  requi- 
sites. Have  an  eye  to  the  propagation  of  stock  for  succes- 
sion or  winter  flowering  in  due  time.  Take  care  to  secure 
cuttings  of  Brugmandias,  Olerodendrons,  Erythrinas,  Poin- 
■ettias,  Eranthemums,  and  of  those  useful  winter-flowering 
plants  Euphorbia  jacquiniffiflora  and  Gesnera  bulbosa.  Achi- 
menes  should  now  be  placed  where  mote  air  can  be  given ; 
stake-out  neatly  as  the  shoots  advance.  Gloxinias  require 
a  partially-shaded  situation  and  moist  heat.  Gesnerae  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of  more  light. 
No  means  should  be  neglected  to  encourage  a  fine  growth 
at  this  period  in  Orchids  in  order  to  get  their  pseudo-bulbs 
firm,  ^dl  nourished,  and  well  ripened  betimes.  Centra- 
denias  now  exhausted  with  flowering  should  be  shaken  out 
of  their  pots  and  repotted.  Fibrous  loam  and  fibrous  heath 
soil,  with  coarse  sand,  make  an  excellent  compost  for  them. 

W.  Ejbaks. 

DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN. 

The  dripping  weather  of  the  week  has  left  little  to  do  in 
this  d^artment,  beyond  sowing  Broad  Beans  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week.    Of  these  we  will  make  only  two  more 
sowings,  as  they  do  little  good  when  planted  or  sown  late. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  these  Beans,  when  young, 
cut  up  and  boiled  like  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  ?    If  not,  there 
is  what  some  consider  a  great  luxury  in  store  for  them. 
When  so  used,  the  beans  inside  should  not  be  larger  than 
peas.    Pricked  out  Cauliflower,  Celery,  &c. ;  and  hunted  for 
slugs  among  young  plants.    Went  over  most  of  the  walks 
in  the  kitchen  ganien,  weeding,  hoeing,  and  preparing  for 
soon  rolling  them  down,  and  keeping  them  smooth  and  nice 
ibr  the  season.     To  help  this,  will  cut  out  the  alleys  in 
the  fruit-borders,  so  as  to  make  them  nice  and  straight, 
and  then  g^ve  them  a  thin  covering  of  sawdust,  that  the 
slleys  may  be  used  by  the  workmen  instead  of  the  walks. 
A  scraper  at  each  comer  is  veiy  usefhl  for  keeping  walks 
idee  and  clean.    Two  things  are  very  annoying  to  a  gardener 
who  likes  to  see  his  walks  in  good  ord^ .    The  first  is  seeing 
Inmps  of  eartdi  on  the  gravel,  carelessly  brought  out  of  the 
quarters  on  the  boots  of  the  workmeh ;  the  other  is  seeing 
ft  soft  place  maiked  as  if  a  dozen  people  had  been  dancing 
over  it.    Walks,  when  carefully  kept,  should  be  studiously 
used  as  walks ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  money  saved 
to  give  an  extra  sum  to  the  labourers,  so  as  to  dispense  with 
nails  in  tiieir  boots.    In  damp  weather  every  nail  mark  is 
apt  to  Aow,  even  when  a  plain  sole  would  leave  no  impression 
wnatever.    We  shall  never  forget  seeing  one  of  the  greatest 
gssdenera  of  tiie  age  almost  mad  about  his  graveL    A  large 
squsM  of  gravel  was  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  mansion ; 
oiatj  a  small  nart  was  ever  used  by  horses  or  carriages. 
Whenever  used,  the  marks  ware  taken  out  tiie  last  thing  at 
night  or  the  first  thing  in  tiie  morning.    The  whole  piece 
had  been  beautiftdly  cleaned  and  levell^,  and,  after  a  heavy 
diowsr.  had  been  well  rolled,  so  that  it  was  almost  as  smooth 
sad  as  shining  as  a  polished  mahogany  table.    Somevisitors 
osmaoB  horseback,  unattended  by  grooms,  and  some  in-docnr 
BenraotB  were  called  to  hold  the  horses.    Tired  of  the  un- 


exciting oocapation,  they  resolved  to  momit  aad  oieroias  the 
horses ;  and,  instead  of  doing  this  on  ihe  carriage  road,  or 
even  in  the  park,  they  must,  not  from  any  evil  poqiose,  hmt 
firom  sheer  thoughtlessness,  have  their  hard  trot  and  gallop 
on  this  fine-rol&d  gravel,  leaving  a  toni-up  mass  behiBd 
them,  which  oould  not  have  been  worse  if  a  hundred  wild 
horses  from  an  American  pinirie  had  stampeded  of«r  it  at 
full  gallop.  Of  course  a  proprietor  may  ride  or  drive,  or 
have  a  carriage  obair  over  his  own  walks,  as  he  must  psj 
for  puttang  them  light  again,  but  no  othor  person  ought  to 
take  such  a  liberty  without  previous  permission.  If  wsBeb 
are  very  weedy,  the  centres  may  be  suted,  but  in  a  kitckan 
garden  it  is  not  safe  to  go  near  the  Box  edging ;  and  if  the 
edgings  are  of  ornamental  tiles,  or  stone,  it  would  scarostar 
be  more  safe,  as  the  salt,  in  time,  will  rise  thiou^  sum 
edgings,  and  crumble  them  to  a  certainty.  We  have  ■sore 
th^  once  seen  the  stone  balnstxadiBg  of  graftel  tenaoes 
crumbling  and  wasting,  because  salt  had  been  used  fredy 
to  keep  the  gravel  wi&out  a  weed.  We  may  also  mention, 
though  salt  water  is  pretty  good,  and  soda  better,  te 
cleaning  stone  pavement  or  flocking  from  green  deposit  or 
mildewed-like  sur£ftoe,  that  if  used  at  all  fredy  the  stofMB 
will  get  aofb  and  wear  away  in  films,  and,  in  (dose  weather, 
they  will  yield  an  efflorescence  of  the  salt  on  their  suz&ae. 
There  are  few  things  so  safe-  for  deamsing  as  plenty  of 
manual  labour. 

The  general  work  being  of  a  routine  nature,  the  diief  bosi- 
ness  has  been  making  up  a  hotbed  for  a  oouple  of  two-light 
frames  for  Cucumbers.    The  plants  in  the  first  four  Hgnts 
have  done  and  are  doing  beautifally ;  but  we  must  luA  saj 
much,  for  they  did  well  last  year  unlal  the  middle  of  Joiy, 
after  which  we  had  less  or  more  of  disease  all  the  autumn 
in  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  all  that  tribe,  except 
Melons ;  and  as  it  is  best  always  to  confess  £ulare,  we  ISodm 
we  were  powerless  in  subduing  the  disease  except  by  frosk 
soil  and  frequent  planting.    But  about  the  bed  just  named 
there  could  scarcely  be  more  unpromising  materials.    Tham 
were  the  remains  of  a  bed  for  a  two-light  box,  used  ftr 
late   Melons  last  autumn,  and  for  the  earliest  Badishes, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  Lettuces  -afterwards,  a  couple  of  good 
loads  of  long  dry  litter  from  the  stables  fr^m  wfaieh  iM» 
droppingB  had  been  shaken  for  Mushrooms,  a  Httle  hsU-^ 
worked  dung,  and  a  few  of  last  winter's  tree  leaves.    Ilie 
old  bed  was  first  deared  out  and  aU  the  veiy  rotten  removed, 
leaving  a  nice  litfle  piece  of  half-decayed  mateiiaL    With 
such  substances,  instead  of  waiting  and  working,  we  ha^o 
made  the  bed  at  onoe,  thus— dry  litter  and  wet  grass,  and 
old  hotbed  staff  aHemately,  say  S  indies  of  each,  in  suo- 
oessive  layers,  until  a  depth  of  2  feet  was  attained.    Wo 
were  certain  that  the  grass  would  make  all  heat,  and  that 
the  moisture  from  it  and  the  half-decayed  matter  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  set  the  diy  litter  fermenting  freely. 
Over  this  we  placed   6  indies  of  half-wrought  dung  ajsd 
leaves,  and  then  6  inches  of  sweet  leaves,  leaving  the  trench 
in  Uie  centre  for  the  soiL    Previous  experience  enaUes  vm 
to  say  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  such  a  bed  giving  a  fait 
and  lasting  heat  for  what  is  required.    Of  course  the  steaot 
from  the  g^een  grass  would  make  havoc  of  the  plants  if  it 
came  in  contact  with  them,  but  it  must  not  do  so.    With 
short  grass  in  a  heap  we  never  fed  at  a  loss  for  a  little 
bottom  heat  prorided  the  grass  is  buried  fiur  enoagh  down 
and  the  heat  must  pass  through  a  foot  of  some  sweet  aad 
healthy  substance.     Had  we  worked  the  little  material  w» 
oould  command  in  the  usual  way,  we  would  not  have  had 
anything  like  enough  for  two  lights  instead  of  four.    Such 
grass  is  also  useful  for  paddng  round  frames,  especially  if 
there  is  some  litter  above  it ;  but  care  must  be  taken  thai 
no  steam  firam  suoh  lining  pass  inside  the  box.    On  this 
account  we  wcmld  rather  lukve  shallow  frames  than  deeper 
ones  with  joints  in  the  wood.    Pulled  some  laurd  boughs 
through  old  hurdles,  and  set  them  against  the  bed  made,  to 
prevent  the  wind  acting  too  fredy  upon  it.     We  are  thus 
minute  to  suit  gardeners  with  little  means;  and  for  thdr 
encouragement  we  would  say  in  oondnsion  that  they  are 
likdy  to  be  more  successfbl  with  a  simple  hotbed  than  if 
th^  had  heat  firom  a  flue  or  a  hot-water  pipe.    Basy  as  it 
seems,  more  practice  is  neoessszy  for  managing  such  hating 
than  the  dd  plan  of  hotbeds. 


Planted  out  more  Strawbeny  plants  from  pets  when  the 
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fTound  was  dry  enoagh.    All  snch  pots  are  wanted  at  this 
Beason  aa  soon  as  they  are  empty.    Found  that  the  Straw- 
heny  plants,  taken  np  and  potted  as  mentioned  lately,  and 
plunged  in  a  bed  cf  tree  leares  out  of  doors,  have  now  filled 
the  pot  with  fine  firesh  roots,  whilst  the  large  trusses  are 
flwelnng  hat  not  yet  opening  their  blooms.    "Hiese  now  may 
go  to  any  place  that  we  can*  spare  for  them.     We  have 
managed  to  get  rid  of  half  the  upper  shelf  in  the  Peach- 
house,  which  will  let  more  light  to  the  back  wall.    ^  a  week 
or  so  the  other  half  will  be  gathered,  and  that,  besides  the 
additional  light  to  the  trees,  will  enable  us  to  attend  to  the 
i^ee  shelTes  that  will  then  be  lefb  without  the  assistance 
of  a  ladder.    As  soon  as  we  can  do  so,  we  will  next  thin, 
and  then  remove  altogether  the  shelf  that  gives  the  next 
greatest  shade;  but  that  will   not  be  just  yet.     Many 
schemes  must  be  resorted  to  to  keep  up  a  constant  daily 
supply  after  the  vineries  become  too  dark  to  be  suitable. 
We  may  here  allude  to  several  matters.    First,  owing  to 
getting  runners  late  last  season,  our  plants,  with  single 
plants  in  a  pot,  have  done  best  when  grown  in  40-sized 
pots.     Second,  where  time  can  be  given,  it  is  best  to  re- 
move the  smaller  fruit,  and  even  the  blossoms,  after  six  or 
seven  are  set  and  swdling.     Where  Strawberry  ices  are 
used,  the  thinning  is  of  less  consequence,  as  the  smaller 
ones  would  do  for  tiiat  purpose.    Thmi,  even  under  the  best 
treatment  it  is  not  often  that  every  plant  will  come  up  to 
your  expectations.    We  recollect,  some  time  ago,  a  gentle- 
man being  astonished  at  our  reply  when,  on  looking  at  a  fine 
row  of  seventy  plants  in  fall  fruit,  he  said,  "  Of  course  every 
pot  you  put  ox  that  shelf  has  succeeded  in  this  admirable 
manner;  not  a  bad  one  among  them."    We  replied,  "Oh 
no,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  some  five  or  six  per  cent,  of 
that  shelf  were  weeded  out,  because  they  were  not  worth 
keeping."    Aspiring  beginners  may  as  well  know  that  the 
m^et  experienced  are  yet  very  far  from  perfection.    They 
should  have  more  courage  to  persevere,  when  they  know  the 
most  practised  have  &eir  £suluree.     The  gentleman  re- 
plied, "  Well^  in  my  little  house  I  have  a  few  plants  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  good  as  yours ;  but  then  they  are  mixed 
with  l^ose  that  have  little  or  nothing,  and  that  spoils  their 
appearance."    "  Exactly  so ;  but  why  keep  them  ?    Plants  of 
the  same  age,  the  same  sort,  and  the  same  kind,  will  throw 
up  their  trusses  about  the  same  time.    If  they  show  no 
signs  of  doing  so,  it  is  waste  space,  waste  time  and  labour 
to  keep  them  for  nothing."    This  leads  ul,  lastly,  to  notice 
a  rather  singular  characteristio  in  the  young  gardener  which 
has  come  under  our  observation  for  a  good  number  of  years, 
as  respects  these  pots  of  forced  Strawberries ;  and  that  is 
extreme  reluctance  to  move  a  useless  pot  out  of  its  place 
when  once  it  has  been  set  there.     Even  the  playfully 
threatening  to  launch  a  pot,  like  a  bullet,  at  their  heads, 
will  not  quite  conquer  the  seeming  hope  and  anticipation 
that  the  flowerless  plant  may  become  covered  with  bloom 
if  it  only  have  a  little  more  time.    We  can  honestly  say 
that  we  have  had  rows  in  which  every  pot  first  placed  was 
good ;  but  these  were  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.    The 


bits  have  made  roots  in  the  seven  days.  In  wet  days  the 
chief  work  was  pot-washing,  tally-making,  stick-pointing, 
and  potting,  and  pricking  off  young  plants.  We  shall  as 
soon  as  fair  turn  out  a  great  number  of  plants  into  Celery 
trenches,  that  we  may  get  the  pots  and  the  room  for  things 
more  tender. — ^E.  F. 


CO  VENT  GABDEN  MAEEJIT.— May  7. 

The  maxket  it  now  yerj  well  enppliad,  and  trmde  is  very  Msk.  Pina* 
are  tuffloient  for  the  demand,  and  EogUth  Orapee  plentifuL  Of  forced 
Strawberrlea  there  fa  a  (kir  enpply,  and  of  rerj  good  qnality.  Good  foreed 
Peachea  hare  began  to  make  their  appearanee ;  alio  a  few  Hay  Dnke 
Cherriea  from  the  continent.  Peara  are  now  orer,  and  good  deeeert  Apples 
Yer^  ncarce.  Large  importations  oontinue  to  arrire  mm  the  continent, 
and'  inclade  Lettuce  and  other  ftalading,  Asparagna,  Peas,  and  Potatoes. 
Spring  Cabbages  axe  now  plimtiftil,  notwithstanding  that  Urge  qnantiMes 
are  sent  off  to  the  great  towns  in  the  north. 

TST7IT. 


Applis (siere 

Apricots  dox. 

Figs dos. 

FUbertsJc  Nuts  iOO  lbs. 

Grapes,  Hothoose.  ...lb. 

Foreign 2 

Mosoats ,^..    0 

Ltmons lOO    4 

Melons each    0 


a. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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Nectarines 0 

Oranges 100    8 

Peaehes doz.  SO 

Peara bn^h.    0 

dessert .dos.    0 

Pine  Apples lb.    6 

Pomegranates each    0 

Strawberries ..ox.    0 

Walnnts bosh.  14 


d.  i. 
•  too 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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Asparagns bundle 

Beans,  Broad bnsh. 

Kidney 100*2 

Beet,  Red...... dos.    1 

Broccoli  bundle 

Brussels  Sprouts  j^  siere 

Cabbage dos. 

Capsicums 100 

Carrots bunch 

Cauliflowtsr dos. 

Celery .....bundle 

Qncumbers each 

Endire   score 

Fennel  bunch 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradish  ...  bundle 
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0 
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Leeks bunch 

Lettuce dos. 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mustd.  Ar  Crees,  punnet 

Onions ..» ...  bushel 

pickling quart 

Patsley ft  siere 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas. quart 

Potatoes  sack 

Badishee  dos.  bunches 

Turnip  0 

Rhubsrb    0 

Sarojs dos.    0 

Sea-kale basket    1 

Spinach s|eTe 


•t 

0 

I 

I 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

6 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.— Priced  List  of  Farm  and  Flotoer 
Garden  Seeds, 

Dray,  Taylor,  &  Co.,  4,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge.— 
Catalogiie  of  H<yrHcultural  Implements, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

FLOWsn  Oardiv  Plak.— Messrs.  Major  *  Son,  of  Knosthorpe,  near 
Leeds,  have  obligingly  written  to  us  as  follows :— "  Tour  lady  correspon- 
dent. •*  Mat."  In  her  clone  imitation  of  our  first  design  for  a  flower  garden, 
in  a  work  of  ours  recentlr  published,  enUtled  *'  The  Ladies'  Assistant  ia 


the  Formation  of  thf  Ir  Flower  Gardens,"  and  whose  plan  appears  in  Turn 

jouBHAL  OF  HoRTicuLTuan,  ApHl  26th.  1881,  has  not  fully  attended  to  the 

earlier  the  forcing,  the  greater  the  per-centage  of  failures     directions  there  giren  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  scroll-beds.   2  feet  wide 


we  generally  make  allowance  for. 

We  find  our  orchard-house  will  give  ns  a  great  help  with 
Strawberries,  keeping  up  the  connexion  between  the  forcing- 
houses  and  the  open  air. 

The  dull  days  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  pruning  and 
tying  in  the  Pea^-house,  disouddin^  and  stopping,  and 
thinning  in  the  orchard-house,  regulating  late  Vines,  thin- 
ning Grapes  in  second  vinery,  &c.  Very  small  Grapes  make 
good  tarts,  especdally  if  a  few  Gooseberries  go  with  them. 
They  should  be  used  when  the  size  of  duck  shot ;  when  as 
large  as  peas,  or  ku^er,  they  need  too  much  sugar.  Peaches 
lees  than  Walnuts,  as  well  as  Apricots,  also  mnie  nice  tarts ; 
but  will  any  one  tell  us  what  young  Nectarines  firom  the  size 
of  horse  beans,  and  onwards,  are  good  for?  Begulated, 
stopped,  and  watered  Figs,  and  uncovered  the  Fig  trees 
out  of  doors. 

OSNAMXIITAL  DEPABTXSNT. 

Chiefly  mowing  when  fiur  above.  The  grass  has  been 
made  use  of,  as  already  detailed.  A  portion  was  also  put 
round  the  box  of  Verbeua  cuttings  referred  to  last  week,  as 
fisom  there  being  no  sun  there  hss  been  less  heat  than  we 
expected.  They  are,  however,  looking  weU,  an^  though  not 
by  any  means  all  rooted,  we  find  a  good  many  of  the  tiny 


is  much  too  narrow.  We  recommend  S  feet  6  inches,  which  we  think  quite 
narrow  enough  for  three  rows  of  plants—t.  «.  (ss  you  suggest),  a  atroag 
centre  line  of  one  colour,  bordered  on  each  aide  with  another  oolour ;  aad^ 
In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the  nob-ends  of  all  the  soroll-beds  should 
fbrm  s  circle  of  some  distinct  colour,  and  that  these  eircles  should  be  of 
one  uniform  colour.  If  your  lady  correspondent  has  not  already  formed 
her  garden,  perhaps  these  few  hints  may  be  of  service  to  her. 

CocoA-KDT  FiBRB  RsFUSB  FOR  FsRVs  (S.  Jf.).— Mlx  thc  powdcrj jDortton 
with  the  soil  In  vhe  same  proportion  that  you  would  add  to  It  peat  We  find 
F^ns  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  mixture. 

IMAOB  FOR  FouMTAiw  (/.  Jf.  0.).— Any  local  statuary  could  carre  one. 
In  the  Marylebone  and  City  Roada.  London,  there  ere  seFcna  snch 
statuaries,  and  they  hare  fignrea  of  all  deeoriptions  ready  sealptored. 

Plavts  for  Hotbrd  otrr  HoT-WATiR  PiFES  (C,  D,  jy.).— We  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  plant  would  not  do  well  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  but  If 
we  understand  you  aright  yon  wish  for  some  planto  of  annual  fffo^th  to 
render  the  bed  gay  during  the  summer.  If  eo,  you  may  grow  Ooekseombe 
(Celosias),  SensittTC  Planta,  Thunbergias,  Balsams,  Amaranthus  melaa- 
cholicus  ruber,  A.  bloolor  and  tricolor,  Olobe  Amaranths,  and  any  tender 
annuals  If  there  is  light  snffloient.  You  may  grow  Cucuabera  or  Melons  If 
you  ehooee,  either  in  pota  or  planted  out. 

VxiiRRT  Glass  Ann  Wixss  ( W,  ir.).->8qnareBof  Sl-onnce  glass.  18}  tnchea 
by  15  Inches  are  not  too  large  for  a  Tinery,  but  you  must  take  adrantage  of 
the  great  sun  heat  these  bIscs  will  give  you  to  provide  extra  Tentllatton, 
which  will  be  sU  the  better  foryour  Vines  than  if  more  wood  and  lese- 
siaed  glass  were  employed.  We  have  not  found  anything  better  thHi 
Quarter-inch  iron  wire,  well  painted,  for  fixing  to  the  rafters  to  train  tlie 
Vines  to.  Galvanised  wire  is  a«  good.  If  not  better,  bat  common  iron  wire 
wOl  do  wen  if  Inpt  well  painted. 


■j» 
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JOiUSSXL  OV  HOBnCULTUBE  AND  OVmai  aiSDVNEB. 


Atma  Duiuiius  ( Wf—iilt] .— Wa  da  not  kaa*  ar  ■ 
madf  fcr  Uh  ituaki  ^  aiAli  tbu  UUng  tha  ban**  will 
tat  ths*  la  UHla  (iIbH  kr  cmplaTtu  It  wl—  •»•  hn..- 

wiili  It  1  »«  aerar  too-*  '■  •-"  — "—  -^ 

Mnl.    If  jn  flU  jn 


■iibamAagnild  b«c< 

••  withim  iba  boaic,  u 
DISC  wlta  iwral  ntar,  mala  br  bralMBR 
« Idual  tenea  nd  plaelBt  than  liir  (■tDtj-roor  baui 
ratal  va(*r,  hb  lUl  flnd  tUa  nawac  reu  pDrpeae.  V«  d. 
bMUr  inMdjp  Uaa  thta,  nsr  in  wa  aaquiBiad  wlili  Hr.  Ki' 
&Mbi|  Ua  tarca  koax*  of  UUt  pUrw-  w*  Wak  ba  would  |Udl>  mnawar 
uj  tBaatrlH.  RsbUnf  tha  Itam  iahatcd  *llk  apbli,  nd  ernhint  ill* 
InaTtaBatwtaa Ika taRtr ud iknnb li caitafailr a lood nmadr.  A honaa 
■Qba  kdHpwttrakarbTlhlaprncMa,  bot  It  ii  ttdlea,ud  tbe  tn*a 
ntpba  to  ba  >«U  inahcd  vlUi  a  iniius  altar  tich  oHraUon  la  dor  i3u 
iMTCtDttkaaitb. 

Hot*  nmauua  ( W.  Ir.)-— II  !•  B«"  daaidtdlj  ■  «mr  plmt,  bnt  m v 
to  plaaad  bl  ■«aim  irenkoaaa  dnttSR  ths  ulnlar  If  kapt  dnr  at  Unt 
Miaoa.  Tav  pliata  *£o«U  bd*  ba  itinliiit  Into  (Towtb,  and  Digbt  is  do 
**U  hi  TOOT  tIiktt  at  a  tcmpantsra  of  70°  ;  bat  we  ftai  (ram  tout  de- 
wrlDClaB  of  tb*a  ibM  Ibey  an  dMd.  II  jta  hm  a  boDK  «U)i  a  Uttli 
Dta  la,  tha  plaali  If  allT*  would 
Ij  Otn  Oum  awaf. 
,  _, — ^aaniai  CoLTuaa   (Jdmi).— We 

, Sf  1b  nlidnr  ibeta  pliDta  ftom  K«d,aad 

—  >•  w  a  w  an  in  pan*  UM  nKfa  URht  loll.  uid  aoTM  Lbs  ncdi  liihttT 
with  Km  nU.    Tka  pua  aro  lliao  aat  la  a  eold  bama,  wUcb  li  kapt  noiil 

•  aol  oloM  utu  ibo  pLania "■ ■-  '-  -' — -" — '~  -•-'— ^   — ■ 

th*r  ara  wal«rad  Bjhilj  ni ,  „ „ , . 

tbar  ara  Brickad  «t  in  mkj  Utkt  la  Uie  open  ■•rdao,  ud  btjand  a  wUarinr 
•r  two  altar  prl^ni  ant  do  iiai  rcqalia  aaj  ftmlm  attoaUoB.  Tba  treat 
dittcain  vo  expulnat  viib  (bna  pltau  la  lo  ketp  thiu  wlttaia  mMaibla 
Uma,lirtbaTaataidaoBiiKbl*]lfbtBalliailab(ww]a.  aetapLutor 
twaaadfiDw  tluml>  all|btHd1  la  iha  opan  t*''*a>  divlda  ita«  noialato 
11  mu J  piiBia  ai  pOMIbleln  iBatolkiwtais  dpnl,  and  la  aTcarai  two  ran 
wlUbaooHn^loplantanicr*.  WtiUnb  tba  md  r>°  ka»  aownlua 
■otbaea  load,  or  It  naj  barabnB  bnrlad  too  daaplr  Ib  itaa  lollaBd  kapt 
too  vel,  vbRcaa  tba  Carulinm  to  a  rook  plant  or  alplna. 

SiiLTna  cccvLLUU,  <c.  (J.  £.1.— Mr.  AbbtylntniBa  di  thU  h«  liai 
BloOBMdtUa  plant,  asd  fimd  oo  dUBesIrr  1b  doliw  b&  TtwpUaUfraw  In 
aa  q>am  tftsatlen  tai  an  bnbaowiu  border,  tbaaolTboUif  eompoMdorMndT 
PM^tbabardarbalaiioTlflnallTlnicndsdforhardTUBaUn.  AUttla  toam 
wa*  added  lo  It,  and  1b  lUi  tb«  bnbae*oni  pUt.it war*  ftowa.  andunannt 
tb«D>  Ika  plant  In  qooitlov.  It,  wllh  tba  otber  plania,  ncalnd  no  altentlin 
btrond  tkkt  of  wtodlBf  In  mnimer,  and  lorUat  tba  bordtr  aaatlr  a«r  In 

riS-    Butr  IB  aotamn  Ika  bordar  waa  coTertd  wttb  an 
pr»Tlo«i  jnT")  le•Te^  which  war*  partial' 
tftardrd  a  aoit  of  pntRtion  lo  Ihe  avm  of  lb* 
lorktd  lata  tba  bordartha  April  tollowtaf.  Tbi 

•hu>cdflawanlBlBB*,*B^' -" "--■ 

vtth  Ua  bloonlof  (roelj.  1—,— -, — , 

to  dlrlda  It,  aad  aaai*  of  tka  plR«*  wan  planted  oa  a  msttrr  aloae  bj  Id 
)l|tatloaifnil,aBdlbiaa8oiiar«dfqnatlrwaUwlUi  that  In  tko  border.  Ha 
■oatlOM  a  panUatllr  aboat  ib*  bordar  which  ma;  b*  the  ke;  of  the 
whtdr  (Skit.  The  alia  of  the  botdat  «ai  otMsally  a  lonk  fMea,  and  "-'  - 
waifllMlawlththarffMiof  aonaoMballdSisa.iadaa  ttaia  wea  pb 
th*  aandr  peat  a  hat  deep,  lo  wbiek  ■  Mtla  tDrrrloai  - 
added.  The  plant*  were  lliitalbn  kept  free  fnm  itagii-ui  -•»!  ••  >ue 
root,  and  the  well- ditloed  eondlUon  of  ibe  border  kept  Icwuuar  Is  wlnler, 
and  fta  itala  naion  planli  of  daabtlnl  haidlnaaa  were  planted  la  It. 

ttoani  Ahkbjcu  CmiraDii'iis  (/rfnl.— Thtr  abuld  ba  tihan  np 
tnm  their  natiia  habiuie  wban  at  reat,  wltli  a  little  of  iba  old  aoll  aboot 
ttaeea,  aad  tbey  tnTol  beat  In  a  bu  ilihllr  packed  In  lawdiut.  The  eoll 
aboBt  tba  root*  (II  mj)  ihaDld  ba  dr^,  and  tbi 
roola  are  apt  (0  deear  owinr '"  "■ ' "' 


rwiwi 

■t-  The  plant  prodaacd  Ita  peeallaT. 
reiTlaati^t  tbie  did  not  Inleifera 
w  ■*  bat  that  U  waa  fOnnd  neeeeaatr 


.     IIOaWll(BdT7ll 

i'  Ik*  boiB*  *iid  BO  (et  bi 


they  are  certalo  lo  deeaT.  A  wblle  TarlaL^  at  Tlola  oanina  or  Dof  Violet  U 
CMtalniT  BncamDOD.  Wa  have  had  ihea  very  palfr— cloarij  approtcbiai 
Wktta  whin  crown  nMet  the  abade  ol  Deea  la  poor  light  hU,  but  we  niTei 
beaid  of  a  pnra  whlta  TailEI)'  bafora.  Walpntnme  Ibe  flower  lalnodoisiu. 
It  ictntcd.lt  will  be,  we  tbould  tmaKise,  a  prettr  litile  acquUliiini  i  Id  uj 
eaia  It  wm  ba  doliabia  on  aeeoDnt  of  lu  aDTtllj.  The  painting  cl  chalk 
and  milk  reaODmcndad  for  abadlng,  will  not  lojare  jour  plant*  If  It  ba 
waahed  off  ialo  a  tank :  bnt  an^  daubia  on  ihia  hcid  ma;  ba  renui 
patlhig  Ihe  paint  on  iaaide  tha  hooee  oa  the  glaai. 
AwAunsca  muncBouco*  suki*  Cultuu  tA  Zaily].— Toar  i 


lb*T  oiiiit  be  ao  inmUeKinei  u 


al'-PaTnn.'-panVt, 

aq'qlr^ea  wben  be  thlnka 


^  Ac,  vhkh  Umt  ean  aceODpllih , . 

leiaeB  Iba  trewbla  iBTalfad  aa  nnefa  ai  poMblo.  For  exanipla, « 
.leaulaait,  "C  B-i^'ttnt  m  ■  AeM  of  not*  paper— tha  >nt  fat* 
doeelr  OUed  wllh  the  lesvaUHaa  of  a  Bowar  (ardia,  and  tha  IMuth  pace 
aa  doaalT  BIM  with  the  prMOaed  plaaUai  of  aona  t««ntT.aeTaB  beda  of 
that  flowor  nrdan.    Tha  iBdoct  or  tho  eocood  onJ  third  pacea  of  ttae  ah — ' 

—  >lad  with  a  »«rT  nub  aketeh,  hi  ponelL  o'  "" "^ 

dlTldad  lata  aoBMtUaf  11'      ^ 


Hae*  thrmch  It,  and  retthaanUf  ot 

of  Iha  plaatlBc  ba  nBtaaahad ;  bat  oato  tiha 
Mwn  T  iiuioach  that  o*al.  aad  BOka  tha  plan  <d  each 
eat  aa  psailble  hom  tba  otha  Ihroe,  and  Ihea,  «■  thlak.  tt 
lU  Mr,  KobaOB  to  pleae*  hlniiaK  In  the  plan 

niaa  tba  ^aa  at  Ut  la  bettor  fitted  for  mtn 

plantini  in  aaaaar  i  bat  lie  nnifona  baantf  haa  •■ 
..AOBtw^  oar  aorreapoadcat will  net  eaailj  aalltfe  h^ 
«l(b  bU  arranmaeBti^  when  U*  fMr  diellMt  dlvtahma  oooie  to  ba  ha 

wbolaL     Jaat  lo  ahaw  that,  notwlthMaadiBi  the  dlBoattr,  w* 
Ur  aiaealaad  hie  pr^oaad  airantenente,  wa  aball  take  tha  BrH 
qoarttr,  which  haa  a  border  neil  lb*  dlddlaa  walk,  propoaad  lo  be  Sllad 
-•lib  Paiple  Kln(  and  adced  with  CeraaHaiB.  wUoh  wU  look 
'ell.    ThlaqoarterlaoDcraaal    Baakdn  tha  bordar  thare  ate    2  4 

Teclninpa,onelnthacantie.aiulfOBrrouBdlt;  Iheoentre,!, 
I  be  ftiied  with  Tom  Thumb,  edged  with  Lobelia  (bin*);  1 

aad  I,  nowtt  of  the  Dar,  odaed  with  PerlUa ;  1  and  5, 
bliatiBa,  adcal  with  Brilliant,    Mow.  we  hmn  aa  obJteUafi    S  3 

ork  I*  green  (raaa,noinethlD(  brlaht'or  whiu  will  ttU  bral  nait  loit. 
Tba  Lobelia  for  the  centre  bed  wiU  ha  too  low  for  tba  PeiUI*.  aoleoa  tha 
'  itiar  be  well  ont,  and  alao  lor  the  aaraalniDi.  Wlib  ttae  aame  nuieriaU, 
rbal  woBid  7*B  thlak  of  the  (Mlowlnf  1-1.  Tom  Thnmti,  with  broad  band 

f  UT -.  ....  -._.  .  .    »._.„ .  ---■aiine'  t,  »,  PnrpH  King 

law  would  llghin  op  the 

lea  raifht  go  la  Ihe  eentn 

..„„ j>  the  oomblaaUoBa.    Tha 

la  that  theieiinamauhbadtolt,  Ihosgh 

luch  Btroni-gnwiag  chlBga  die  rowaonslit 

,  coDilderlntt  jour  dUBcaltiu,  we  think  yott 


"  Day ;  J.  I. 

milllaal  Oeianmni. 
D  or  three  pLuitii  of 


:.[:b*lla  might  be  moc< 
inly  raolt  we  Sod  wl 
■eomllnly  plenty  of  re 


.    ODthe> 


■Bad.  TbayahoBldtbea  bagtaily  wauradand  plioad  In 
or  any  hooaanaimolarawIthageBtlaheaL  They-"' 
rathar  clcaa  ftiF  *  Few  daya  ontil  they  beeome  raotei , 


er  lewacta  no  mere  aliaBUoa  ihaa  la  acinrded  lo  rfera- 
eroL  Tboae  r*aataiin|  hi  the  frame  iboald  be  indaally 

..  _ ._      II  then  be  esiployed  far  doconilBg  thai" '— 

H  of  ihitTiii  will  be  benar  II  ibcy  are  plaolad  ._       __     .__ 

tanpenitnro  of  Iha  froud  baa  aoaaUtrably  increaaed,  than  If  Ibey  wert 
plaBttd  ont  earttorbi  Iha  Miaoo. 


fMnaiaai 


rlicrilir) 


;  and  "Ihe  Gardeacrt'  Tear  Bo 
a*.— Coold  foa,  or  aoj  of  joar  tt 


WelllBftoai*  ginntta  at  pteaaat  (rawing  In  Eng 
•eiKiroI  it?-W.  Bii.L.~[Thla  la  rather  a  wldt 

relatlTe  panleulari  wUhed  loi  ] 
iNiaora  U  BiaieTitir).—rf»  grnb.  "hit 


lanarr  or  Fehnurr.     We  wo 

aanie-waiarliiga.  For  thtip 
lep  a  uolai  aanapbele.  To 
telT  Tou  ouj  han  UmaesIlT 


•errlceible  bjr  dilTlag  the  gruba  away,  bat  Iha 
iict  whau  Ibey  appear  in  the  winged  nata.—W. 
A  Conttanl  Subtiratr).—tmT  propoaed  ar- 
elt.  onlT  an  elghi-lneh  Eraoke-Iaaaal  wUl  ba 

would  UH  josr  pore  loim  and  nodBBftartba 
111  auenRth  foD  want  by  top^raialBCt  and 
tipa.  aoaeke  with  labitco,  otiIdi*  well,  and 


_  _, ,_^ , tdoar.    II  tha  plaBi*  era  I 

•  ,^-ui  loaf  with  a  ipoBgeaad  loap  water.  Koch  obliged  lor — *' 
ilBcaeT  ot  Fntn  in  pmentlDg  caisplltin  on  Ooourberry  ti 
La  T*B  oa  BoT~w*Tn  Piraa  IB.  P.].— We  kaow  of  no  c 
aaaaptng  off  tba  tar.    Goal  tar  to  tha  wotat  eppUcatleB 


,ue 


JOUBNAL  OF  UO&SJCUhTUBM  AND  COTTAiG^E  GABDEKEB. 


[  Uay  R  ISfil. 


PsLAMoniTMB  Blooxdio  PBBMATvmnT  (ii  Xo^y  0brdMiir).^We 
uonld  think  that  they  have  heen  orer-potted,  and  In  rathcor  rich  mIL  Glre 
the  tuoceuion  lot  no  moie  water  than  they  abeolotdy  reqaire. 

BsoMSD  CvcvifBZRs  (Jf.).  —  1,  The  white  spots  of  mildew  nay  be 
cnred  by  dusting  the  places  with  flae  flowtra  of  tatphnr  flram  a  pepper-box, 
mebitig  the  walls  with  ralphnr  and  lime,  with  a  little  soot,  to  prerent 
Its  being  too  white,  and  irlring  more  air  and  a  drier  atmosphere.  If  the  spot 
is  browidvh,  it  is  the  »pot  disease,  and  as  yoor  plants  are  yonng,  the  best 
ihisg  woald  be  to  get  rid  of  tbem  and  phort  afresh.  %  Bnet  appearanees 
M  'lAe  yonng  Cncombprs  withoat  stalks,  are  frequently  caased  by  too 
macb  and  too  little  heat  at  the  roots.  If  the  hot- water  tank  is  coTered 
with  inn  or  slate,  there  should  be  6  Inohes  of  rough  rabble  at  least  between 
ike  eerer  and  the  soil.  Orer-heatiag  and  orer-dii^  roots  under  sneh  elr- 
•muMtsaees  oftcm  does  great  mischief.  It  is  a  good  plsn  to  hare  simple 
eentriTanoes  for  throwing  moAstnre  among  the  mbbto  on  the  tank-cover. 
If  tkere  is  no  speedy  change,  we  would  certainly  remore  the  plants  and 
«M  fresh,  with  fiesh  soil,  after  ^oronghly  deanlng  the  house. 

Flowxb^bid  Plamtikg  {A Lady  gubteriber^—Ot  the  plans,  we  ooasider 
land  2  preferable  to  No.  S.  In  1,  if  the  eight  rays  were  filled  with  Perilla, 
wb  would  make  the  central  circle  a  strong-growing  yellow  Calceolaria. 
The  eight  beds  mi^ht  then  bo  filled  with  a  plain-leafed  and  a  white  rarie- 
gsted-leaved  Geranium,  in  alternate  beds,  with  the  edging  as  decided  on. 
AnpposiBg  you  put  Fuchsias  in  the  centre,  then  we  would  alternate  the  beds 
with  yellow  and  wliSte-leaved  Geraniums,  and  run  a  ring  of  Lobelia  inside 
of  the  CerasUum.  We  like  Na  2  best^  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  indi- 
Tidual  taste.  The  same  remarks  will  spply  to  the  arrangement.  It  would 
be  as  well  if  the  Lobelia  angles  went  right  up  to  the  circle.  The  plants 
were  must  be  strong,  so  as  to  be  as  high  as  toe  Geranium.  Purple  King 
Verbena  would  be  better  for  height,  and  come  in  as  well  with  the  Geraniums. 
You  might  then  spot  the  Cerastlum-border  with  blue.  In  fy.  4,  Defiance 
Yerbena  is  too  strong  to  be  next  the  Cerastium.  We  would  substitute 
Purple  King:  thus— Cerastium,  Purple  King,  Deflanoe,  Mrs.  Bolford, 
pink  Terbena,  4c. 

FunwMR  Gakpzn  Flak  (R.  B.  D.).— We  do  not  think  your  group  will 
look  well.  2,  8, 4.  5,  being  figures  of  an  artistic  shape,  will  not  agree  with 
A  plain  oral  for  a  centre,  as  1.  We  would  much  rather  hare  a  f  gure  In  the 
oentre,  the  same  as  the  other  four.  Then,  as  a  whole,  if  you  make  the 
oentxe  sc^st,  and  the  other  four  figures,  some  of  one  and  others  of  two 
occurs,  the  centre  will  rob  tiie  otherv,  and  there  will  be  a 


1 


wastf  of  unity  in  the  arrangement.    Thus,  if  you  had  one    % 

euonr  to  each  bed  we  would  propose— 1,  White ;  9,  Scarlet ;    * 

S,  Blue;  4,  Purple:  5,  Yellow.      Did  we  decide  on  two 

cmoun,  and  cross  planting,  we  would  fill  1  with  centre  of 

mnet  Geraniums,  as  you  propose,  and  a  broadish  band  of     -  - 

wUtB-  as  Verbena,  Variegated  Alyssum,  or  Cineraria  marl-    7  9 

wna,  Ac    2  and  5  we  would  centra  with  lilac,  or  greytaJi 

Verbeaas  or  Heliotropes,  and  surround  with  scarlet  Verbenns.    8  sad  4  we 

-woiild  centre  with  yellow  Csieeolaria,  and  surround  with  Purple  King 

^rbcna.    The  last,  or  the  edging  aad  crossing  plan,  woald  pei^ps  be  the 


^  Mklok-housk  {An  Aberdeenthire  Subscriber).— ^The  pitch  of  the  roof 
tW"),  will  do  very  well.  We  presume  the  house  stands  north  /Jid  south, 
at  iMst  that  would  be  best.  We  would  not  bring  the  soil  so  high  asainst 
tte  side  walls  as  »hown  in  the  plan,  and  then  more  room  will  be  left  for 
the  plants.  Some  smull  Tentilators  In  the  wall  there  would  also  be  of  use 
to  warm  days  In  summer.  Your  idea  of  bringing  ventilating  pipes  over 
the  flue  is  a  good  one.  But  we  see  no  means  jou  have  of  heating  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  house  except  through  the  bed  of  loil.  We  would  prefer 
apright  pipes  in  connection  with  the  surface  of  the  fine,  or  rather  a  few 
iaehes  abore  it,  or  else  slides  in  the  passage  to  let  out  top  heat  when 
necessary.  By  besting  entirely  through  the  soil  there  is  danger  of  the 
roots  being  scorched,  whilst  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  too  low.  By 
keeping  the  stones  moist  at  the  sides  of  the  fine,  not  over  it,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  as  respects  moisture  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 
When,  however,  heat  is  admitted  from  such  a  flue  into  the  almorphero  of 
Uie  house,  the  flue  ought  to  be  good  and  secure,  and  for  early  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  it  should  at  lewt  for  half  its  length  be  brick  on  bed,  with  stout 
covers  at  top.  We  think,  also,  that  instead  of  having  one  side  for  Cucum- 
bers and  the  other  for  Melons,  you  had  better  divide  the  house,  and  thus 
nave  a  whole  department  for  each. 

ScAUBoaouoH  LiXT.— The  Vallota  purpurea,  often  called  the  Yorkshire 
LilT,  is  probably  the  plant  intended  by  the  inquirer  at  page  287.  It  is,  I 
b^eve,  by  no  means  uncoir.mon  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  it  is 
••JJ.  to  have  been  first  Introduced  there  fh>m  a  vessel  wrecked  off  the  coast. 
--W.  D.  Pawx,  Reigate, 1  beg  to  inform  "AMAKTLun"  that  the  Scar- 
borough Lily  is  the  Vallota.  It  was  grown  in  great  quantities  in  that  part  of 
Yorkshire ;  ard  I  hardly  know  any  one  that  has  visited  that  charming  place 
who  has  not  brought  one  home  with  him.  I  had  nine  fh)m  there  at  firsu 
I  found  it  was  V.  minor;  but  V.  major,  which  I  believe  is  the  same  ss 
■AJMrylUs  purpurea  m^or,  is  by  fiir  the  better.— jAcxsoa  Qxllbakks, 
xflMaiow/flfi  d. 

Books  {W.  F.).— "Flower  Gardening  for  the  Many,**  and  "Florists* 
xlowers  for  the  Many,"  can  be  had  from  our  oflBce,  free  by  post,  for  ten 
postage  stamps.    They  contain  probably  what  yon  require. 

IxMcis  iA  Gardener),— Yovi  can  have  them  from  our  office  by  scndtaig 
jonr  address  and  three  postage  stamps. 

Kahxs  o»  OscHins  (IT.  E.  B".).— The  irtiItisb4lowered  Dendrobe  with 
the  Hp  tinged  with  ydlow.  Is  D.  Pierardl,  Roxb.  The  other  Orchid  is  not 
s  Dendrobe  at  all,.bttt  Cattleya  Sklnaeri. Batemaa.  {F,  C.).— We  are  much 
obliged  for  the  information  about  the  Onoidlum,  sad  hope  that  it  will  pro- 
4noe  similar  flowers  at  some  future  time.  Dendrobium  fUscatum  is  eertaialy 
-iiotlafeBeraloaltlvation.  It  is  a  Himalayan  spedes  dtscovered  by  Genaral 
fiathoart,  and  also  by  Drs.  Ho<Aer  sad  Thomson. 

Vaiibb  o»  Plahts  {A  Tottnf  Gardener),—!,  The  Buraiug  Bush,  also 
••^tjw  ArttUery  Plant  or  Pistol  Plant  Its  botanical  name  is  Pllea  aHi- 
nv^oldes  (see  Vol.  XX  of  Taa  JoiTavAL  or  HouTiovLTuax,  page  888). 
{•  I««f^oM«  ezaltata;  8,  Phlebodfaim  perooseam  (t);  4,  Phlebodium 
«Hl**dwri.  (/.  S,  J.).— 1,  Edwardsia  chrysophylla ;  2,  Muscari  race- 
moium;  8,  Leuo(»]um  ssstlvum.  (/,  E.  e,)^A  speeies  of  Crlnum,  but 
^  "PM^atM^  is  net  suffleleat  to  determine  which.  (A  AAteriber, 
/.  X^ -- Wretehed  spesiBeas;  soaM  ouita  uosxaaelaabte.  1,  Anils 
aiblia;  3,  Iberis  lempervirens;  4,  Pteris  hasUU;  6,  Athyrium  FitiaK- 


fcemina  depauperatnm.  (E,  T.  K.),—l,  no  leaves ;  2,  Epimedlum  alphmm ; 
8«  Iferourialis  perennis;  4,  LuztUa  campestris.  (JRn).  —  A  seedUag  of 
Lastrea  dilatata. 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOUSEEOLD  CHSOITICLE. 


EGGS. 

An  egg  is  in  itself  a  wonderfol  thins^.  We  liave  often 
thought  of  it.  Take  that  of  the  Goldfin(£  or  the  Hnmining 
Bird,  or  the  Carolina  Dnck,  or  the  Impeyaa  Pheasant.  The 
little  thing  contains  the  beantifal  yellow  wing  and  orimBOOi 
velvet  he^  of  the  first ;  the  nxagnificent  plumage  of  the 
second ;  the  varied  hues  and  str^^  of  the  third ;  the  inda- 
scribable  riiades  of  the  last.  Its  organisation  is  so  pei^aet, 
and  the  principle  of  life  within  it  so  ^ong,  that  with  proper 
precaution  and  painstaking  it  may  travel  thousands  01  milea 
without  iajnry,  and  hatch  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe. 
But  there  are  curious  things  connected  wtUi  them,  suioh  as 
we  read  of  in  "  An  Inqxtibbb's  *'  letter  last  week. 

Some  years  since  when  everything  that  happened  was 
sui^)OBed  to  be  c<mnected  with  the  end  of  the  world,  the  eggs 
laid  in  certain  places  had  inscriptions,  bidding  people  pie- 
pare.  We  have  heard  of  a  poultry  maid  who  had  long 
scorned  a  shepherd,  ''not  because  she  disliked  hnn,  but 
because  she  had  not  made  xtp  her  mind."  She  gave  in  at 
once  when  the  egg  took  part  in  the  affiur.  Two  days  in 
succession  she  found  them  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Cmle 
gal.    Marree  Tummas." 

Eggs  play  a  far  more  inmortant  part  abroad  than  they  do 
here,  and  iliose  that  are  sold  at  Easter  show  how  easily  thegf 
take  colour.  We  believe  an3rthing  in  the  way  of  decoratim 
is  possilde  with  a  new  laid  egg.  At  the  moment  of  bexo^ 
laid  its  shape  may  be  altered,  and  it  will  take  any  colour  nr 
inscription. 

Eggs  have  their  eccentricities.  Some  years  ago  a  large 
egg  was  called  a  double  one,  declared  useless,  and  loobad 
upon  with  dislike ;  but  it  has  been  proved  such  will  at  times 
produce  two  chickens.  Not  only  have  these  results  appeared 
m  England,  but  the  same  is  recorded  in  France,  lu^  two 
good,  sound  birds,  have  a;ppeaxed  from  within  the  same 
shell.  We  would,  however,  advise  our  readers  to  efl(diew 
the  seeking  after  marvels,  and  to  content  themselvw  wiih 
ordinary  eggs  and  chides.  E^s  were  not  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  learned  of  old.  ^ey  studied  them  closelj; 
they  endeavoured  to  detect  the  sex  of  the  produce  by  the 
shape  of  the  egg.  Thus  the  pointed  was  to  produce  a  cook; 
the  round  a  pullet.  We  have  tried  it  and  it  failed;  «e 
have  allowed  others  to  select  eggs,  uid  they  fiEuled.  The 
inmate  of  a  lunatic  a^lum  was  so  fax  sane,  he  was  aJlowed 
to  conduct  visitors  over  the  establishment.  He  descanted 
ably  and  with  much  feeling  cm  the  different  weaknesses  of 
those  they  saw.  He  pitied  and  lauded  at  them.  Arrived 
at  the  outer  gate,  the  visitor  would  liiank  him  and  say  he 
would  be  happy  to  see  him  at  any  time.  "  Stay,  sir,"  said 
the  Cicerone,  "all  these  people  I  have  shown  to  you  axe 
insane,  but  I  really  am  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  if  I  left  these 
walls  the  effect  would  be  to  upset  all  1^  religions  in  'the 
world."  So,  we  tell  our  readers.  Columella  is  wrong ;  Game- 
breeders  are  wrong ;  those  who  look  to  the  shape  of  the  ^eg 
are  wrong ;  but  we,  we  can  tell  how  to  select  cocks :— ^S 
the  early  eggs,  and  you  will  have  nearly  all  oocks.  We  weaee 
told  it  years  ago ;  we  have  tried  it  every  year  with  the  same 
result.  We  set  eggs  of  tdiree  diff^ent  breeds  to  come  out 
on  the  4th  of  January,  so  they  did.  Be  it  known  'we  did  net 
want  all  cocks ;  the  result  is,  we  have  a  fine  lot  of  chidcen!^ 
all  cocks  but  one.  We  oannot  explain  these  things,  wa 
only  notice  and  record  them  as  singular  and  intererting 
£Eu;ts  in  connection  with  eggs.  We  are  sure  that  from  a 
pullet's  eggs  you  will  have  twice  as  many  cocks  as  from 
an  equal  number  laid  by  a  hen ;  and  firam  hens  and  pullets 
both,  the  earlier  eggs  will  produce  more  cockB  than  later 
ones. 

Good  eggs  are  often  oondeoised  as  bad  when  tibece  kne 
foult  in  them,  but  they  are  spoiled  by  h^aotg  kept  too  dry. 
Every  ejgg  that  is  to  produce  a  duoken  shouM  be  wetted^? 
days  with  cold  water,  otherwise  the  inner  lining  becooMi 
as  hard  as  india-rabber,  and  however  strong  the  chiekeo 
m^  bo,  it  cannot  emerge  from  its  prison. 

ib  may  be  taken  for  gcajited  thas  the  fresher  the  eggs  ene 
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illat  an  fmt  imder  tk»  hmi,  H^  rtronges  the  ohiolraimi  will 
be  that  ave  pfochioecL 

Fowr  dajB  befliie  eggshstflh  tbejahonld  be  testedin  wazm 
wlov  Itismoetainwing.  Take  a  peal  and  fiU  it  with  quite 
wann  water;  take  the  eggs  and  pat  them  in  it,  they  will 
ImUl  In  less  than  iWe  minmtee  an  egg  will  move,  then 
aaio4fter,  then  another,  tiB  all  ih»  good  obob  are  in  motion. 
The  bad  ones  do  not  more ;  but  w  good  when  th^  feel 
tiM  warmth  of  the  water  move  Tigovonsfy  and  dance  about 
the  snrftboe,  perfbrmmg^  aU  sovts  of  efolntfens  and  fignres, 
bobbing  about  and  doddng  like  a  light  cork  float  attoeked 
by  an  energetic  minnow,  or  a  very  small  gadgeon.  So 
htdieroas  ore  the  movements  of  these  diell-bonnd  prisoners, 
ttat  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  axe  not  aware  of  what  they 
adre  ^ing,  and  when  one  ^bows  himself  into  the  centre,  and 
file  othm  out,  we  almost  listen  for  the  complacent  chuckle 
that  should  ibOow  tiie  etploit. 

We  fimoy  we  are  discouxsing  on  eggs  without  much 
awthod  in  what  we  say.  We  were  led  to  the  subject  by 
the  eztraordimoy  occurrences  noted  in  our  columns,  of  two 
eggv  vffoduced  at  diflarent  jj^aces  and  times,  each  having 
a  riielled  egg  within  anouier.  We  tried  to  explain  it 
•CMstificaQy  and  we  could  not :  it  wae  useless  to  look  for 
t^  natural  causes  of  an  xnmatural  oecurrence,  so  we  were 
kd  to  a  wandering  paper  on  eggs.  All  the  most  beau^ 
tiftil  cups  and  vases  of  antiquity  are  modelled  from  the 
^g.  Many  most  ehtborate  condees  and  mouldings  owe 
me  beauty  of  their  outline  to  the  same  faultless  shape. 
We  have  spent  many  an  hour  in  tbe  shade  on  a  hot  day, 
with  a  lump  of  clay  and  some  eggs.  Put  on  a  top,  th^ 
a  fi>ot,  then  two  handles,  and  you  hove  a  vase;  put  one 
handle  and  a  spout,  and  yon  have  a  daosic  beaker;  so  on, 
Inx  We  hove  passed  the  morning  in  this  way  till  we  have 
toen  summoned  to  cbnner.  There  had  been  tribulation 
about  that  meaL  That  lazy  butcher  boy  had  not  called, 
he  never  did  when  he  was  wanted ;  there,  it  was  no  great 
ISBS,  for  the  last  mutton  was  so  hard  no  one  could  eat  it; 
oral  the  weather  was  so  hot,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
anyfihing  from  day  to  day;  so  there  was  only  an  om^ette. 
Onty  an  <»nelette !  what  so  nice  in  hot  weather  ? 

Let  your  pan  be  scrupulously  dean.  Out  some  &t  bacon 
into  vety  small  pieces,  and  fry  them  till  there  is  enough 
Squid  to  moisten  and  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Have 
your  eggs  ready  in  a  baain  well  beaten  up ;  pour  them  into 
the  pan ;  turn  the  edges  up  with  a  fork  that  it  may  not 
^read  unduly,  and  thereby  become  dry  and  thin.  Be  care- 
nd  it  does  not  bum.  As  soon  as  the  under  side  is  rich,  deep, 
golden  colour,  and  the  upper  part  shows  the  action  of  heat, 
turn  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  eat  it.  For  our  own 
parts,  having  done  so,  we  can  paraphrase  Sydney  Smith ; — 

••  And  then,  tlioiigli  ren'iRm  *»  dwr,  and  mutton  tough, 

Chlekens  and  Dncka  ara  act  quite  old  enough. 

or  om'Iette  foUt  the  epicure  ma j-  m^, 
*  Fate  canAot  harm  me.    I  have  dined  to^-day.*  *' 


TEE  BEST  MODE  OP  MAZING  ABTIFICIAL 

SWAJIMS. 

^PniLiscTTGr^  requests  the  opinions  of  apiarians  on  the 
above  interesting  subject,  and  appeaJa  more  particularly  to 
the  kind  offices  U  Mr«  Woodbury,  than  wlu»n  there  is,  pro- 
bably, no  one  more  c(»ipetent  to  give  advice  and  instruction 
on  this,  as  weU  as  most  other  departments  of  apicnltural 
economy.  At  first,  therefore,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a 
work  of  siq>ererogation  in  me  to  write  anything  on  this 
qoestion.  But  on  frother  consideration,  having  had  con- 
^derable  experience  during  the  last  ftw  years,  I  have  de- 
cided on  jotting  down  my  views,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  re- 
petitk>n  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

Being  so  situated  that  business  oooupations  require  my 
dtom  attendance  at  home  during  the  daytime,  and  my 
apiaries  (three  in  number)  being  situated  at  a  distance  of 
some  miles  apart,  I  find  the  practice  of  keepinfi^  up  the  re- 
paired number  of  stocks  by  the  fcmnation  of  artificial  swarms, 
to  the  ezdusioB,  or  at  any  rate,  att^npfced  exeiusion,  of 
natural  swarms,  is  as  immense  advantage,  if  not  an  almost 
imperative  necessity.  This  wfll  be  easify  understood  from 
the  fikst  that  five  natural  swarms  were  totally  lost  to  me 
last  season.    These  issued  from  hives  which  had  been  duly 


8iqyptiedwil&  extjpeBt  aocommodation,  of  whieh  the  baoahod 
lanriely  availed  themselvea  prunr  to  swarming. 

But  tike  formation  of  aartifidal  swarms  can  be  eaailjr 
effseted  befi>re  busineBS  hoars  in  the  morning.  A  greot 
amount  of  anxiety  is  consequently  removed  from,  the  mia& 
There  is  not  the  same  ioar  on  a  burning  hot  d^,  of,  at  ttuf 
momeo^  soma  messenger  from  one  or  other  of  the  outlyiag 
apiaries  rushing  iu  out  of  breath  to  notify  t^e  issue  of  a 
swarm  from  some  hive  that  has  been  exhibiting  sympionui 
of  such  as  Intention  for  a  week  or  two  past.  I  would  not 
now  be  subjected  to  such  an  annoyance  without  having  taken 
means  to  prevent  it.  If  swarms  axe  required,  they  ore  mode 
at  my  own  convemspoe;  if  they  issue  naturally,  itisagaiast 
my  will,  from  stodcs  that  hove  been  supplied  with  supers,  or 
oUier  extra  room,  with  the  hc^»e  of  prevrating  swazmiag 
altogether. 

When  I  atato  that  out  of  twenty-five  stocks  whiob  ocmt- 
prised  my  collective  apiaries  in  the  autumn  of  last  yeo^ 
there  were  seventeen  stocks  artificially  formed,  it  may  be 
considered  that  I  do  not  speak  without  good  reason  for  pv^ 
ferring  this  mode  of  ke^ung  up  or  increasing  the  numeneal 
strength  of  my  apiary.  The  greater  profKnrtion  of  theae 
artificial  swarms  were  founded  in  the  summers  of  1861  and 
1862.  Last  year,  as  swarms  were  not  much  wanted  but  few 
were  made.  ¥cx  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  wintered 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  stocks ;  and  as  in  that  period 
only  one  stock  has  been  lost  during  the  winter,  and  having 
no  desire  for  a  larger  number,  there  was  little  necessity  last 
season  for  many  swarms,  and  there  will  be  but  little  in  the 
present.  But,  as  a  few  young  stocks  are  always  usefril  fior 
supi^ying  any  deficiency  that  may  occur,  or  substituting  ia 
the  place  of  any  worn-out  cokwies,  some  will  be  raised  ftm 
that  purpose  only.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  strei^th  of  my  apiary  is  devoted  to  the  obtaining 
of  honey,  and  the  chief  features  of  my  mode  of  managemein 
consist  in  keeping  up  a  certain  nxmiber  of  colonies  in  the 
hi^iest  and  fittest  condition  for  this  purpose. 

To  prove  that  artificial  swarms  will  answer  in  both  a 
honey  and  a  money  point  of  view,  the  attention  of  ^  Phi* 
LiBCtJS "  is  drawn  to  the  already  published  account  of  the 
last  year's  doings  of  some  of  the  best  hives  in  my  apiary ; 
but  as  he  may  not  have  seen  that,  I  now  give  a  short  repoart 
of  some  of  tike  best  artificially-formed  stodcs  of  whidi  it 
consistod. 

No.  3.  Artificial  swarm,  1861.  Filled  a  Bxxper  of  25 lbs.; 
fine  honey. 

No.  5.  Artificial  stock  of  1861,  having  a  young  queen 
raised  in  1862.    Threw  off  a  large  swarm,  no  honey. 

No.  6.  Artificial,  1861.  Swarmed,  and  gave  10  lbs.  of 
honey  in  a  super. 

No.  8.  Artificial,  1861.  Young  queen  raised  in  1862.  Gova 
two  swarms. 

No.  10.  Arti^ial,  1861.  liffurian  queen  of  same  yeoc 
Filled  a  splendid  super  of  Mibs.,  nett,  besides  combe  i»> 
moved  from  the  stock  for  an  artificial  swarm. 

No.  14.  Artificial,  1861.  Lignrian  queen,  1862.  Honey 
(^theprimest  quality  taken  in  a  super  of  50  lbs.,  nett  weight. 

N&.  19.  Artificial,  1862.  An  artificial  swarm  madsy  mad 
queens  raised  from  this  stock  last  year. 

No.  20.  Artificial,  1862.  F^med  with  one  of  Mr.  Woodi. 
bmys  rejected  idgurian  queens  placed  at  the  head.  FSQed 
a  large  super  chiefly  with  brood,  and  a  fow  pounds  of  hcmegr* 
and  then  swarmed. 

No.  21.  Artificial,  1862.  Dark  queen  from  Ligurian  booed. 
Honey  taken,  35  lbs.,  besides  about  lOlbs.  from  the  stoek^baa. 

The  above  is  a  rough  sketch  Of  what  was  ef^Bcted  by  tiie 
best  of  my  artificial  stocks  last  year ;  and  it  is  wovthy  of 
noto,  that  my  strongest  hives  at  present  are  those  that  then 
afibided  me  the  most  honey.  Having  said  this  mucb  to  prove 
l^t  the  system  of  artificial  swarming  may  be  adopted  wiilh 
success,  it  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  last  query  in  the  letter 
of  "  Phiuscits,"  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
carried  out.  There  are  admirable  directions  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  and  to  him  am  I  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  general  principles  of  the  practice  whieh  I 
now  adopt,  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  Mr.  Woodknzy^ 
extonsive  experience. 

In  the  year  1861,  my  apiary  comprised  a  large  proportioB 
of  common  straw  hives,  with  which  hitherto  I  had  beeaweO 
satisfied,  as  aflbrding  every  requisito  for  obtaining  large  ooj^ 
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plies  of  good  honey,  chiefly  in  ffhus  cnpere.  "Meeisng  with 
Langstroth's  book,  the  applicabUity  of,  and  many  advantages 
attached  to,  the  proper  canying  out  of  the  bar-aaid-fra^e 
system  yeiy  forcibly  took  possession  of  my  mind.  Immediately 
I  had  made  a  large  number  of  luves  on  this  principle ;  bat 
with  considerable  modification  of  the  directions  given  by 
Langstroth.  Being  anidons  to  stock  as  many  of  these  as 
possible  the  first  season,  I  had  a  two-fold  olQect  in  view  in 
the  plan  of  working  the  straw  hives,  which  was  satis&ctorily 
earned  out.  First,  I  desired  to  obtain  the  best  and  largest 
swarms  firom  them;  second,  I  proposed  transferring  the 
combs  and  contents  of  each  straw  stodc  into  the  frame-hives. 
The  fibrst  hive  was  driven  for  a  swarm  on  ihe  2drd  of  May. 
The  plan  adopted  is  as  follows: — We  will  suppose  it  is 
desired  to  operate  on  three  straw  stocks,  ▲,  b,  and  c.  If 
possible,  commence  ten  days  before  it  is  intended  to  force 
an  artifical  swarm  bv  raising  in  a  nudens  box  a  few  royal 
eells,  which  should,  by  ti^e  time  th^  are  required,  be  pro- 
perly sealed  over.  Choose  a  fine  day  when  the  bees  are  out 
welL  Drive  every  bee  out  of  a,  first  placing  an  empty  decoy- 
hive  on  its  stand  to  amuse  the  returning  foragers.  Put  the 
new  swarm  in  the  old  position,  adding  to  it  the  bees  col- 
lected in  the  decoy-luve.  Then  take  one  or  two  of  the  royal 
ceDs,  and  carefully  fix  amoufi^  the  combs  of  the  old  stock, 
either  by  cutting  out  a  smaU  piece  in  one  of  the  brood- 
combe,  or  in  any  way  that  may  seem  best  to  the  operator. 
Having  done  this  remove  populous  hive  c  to  another  part  of 
the  garden,  and  place  the  driven  stock  a,  containing  plenty 
of  brood  and  the  added  royal  cells  in  c's  position.  The  bees 
returning  home  will  after  a  bit  settle  quietly  in  a,  and  with 
the  hatching-out  of  the  brood  will  sopn  make  it  very  popu- 
lous. In  about  ten  days  drive  b  in  the  same  manner,  uisert 
royal  ceUs,  or  put  in  the  young  queen,  now  most  probably  at 
lltfge,  in  the  nucleus,  axid  stuad  b  in  the  place  of  a,  which 
must  be  removed  to  another  part  of  the  garden.  Soon  after 
this  c  will  have  become  full  of  bees.  This,  then,  may  be 
driven  and  put  in  b's  place.  Thus  far  the  hives  are  exactly 
doubled  in  number.  If  more  are  required  the  changes  can 
be  rung  in  the  same  manner;  but  this  would  satisfy  any 
apiarian  who  desired  lus  colonies  to  be  In  the  best  working 
condition.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  royal  cells 
should  be  given  to  the  driven  stocks,  but  it  saves  a  very 
considerable  amonnt  of  time  at  the  most  important  period 
of  the  season. 

The  foregoing  is  the  system  which  was  adopted  by  me  in 
1861  and  subsequently.  Having  doubled  my  straw  stocks 
they  speedily  became  so  populous  that  I  was  enabled  to 
drive  them  a  second  time.  The  combs  were  carefhUy  cut 
out,  inserted  in  the  frames  of  the  I^anggtroth-boxesy  the 
bees  returned,  ahd  a  number  of  strong  and  successful 
colonies  established. 

But  to  carry  out  the  artificial  system  of  multiplying  hives 
in  the  most  satisfactory  maimer,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
bar  and  frame-boxes.  The  bars  and  frames  must  of  course 
be  all  made  exactly  similar  in  their  dimensions ;  the  boxes 
may  vary  so  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  firom  three  up  to 
ten  frames*  The  smaller  ones  are  to  be  used  as  nuclei  for 
the  raising  of  young  queens.  The  method  which  seems  to 
have  afforded  me  the  most  satis&ctory  results,  is  what 
may  be  sfyled  the  gradual  building-up  system,  and  is  prac- 
tised as  follows.  A  nudeus  is  formed  by  removing  a  suit- 
able brood-comb  with  the  dusieriiig  bees  from  any  strong 
stock.  This  and  two  frames  of  empty  comb  are  inserted  in 
a  nucleus-box  and  carried  off  at  once  to  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  where  the  bees  may  be  set  at  liberty ;  or,  if  des- 
tined to  remain  in  the  same  garden,  they  must  be  confined 
to  their  quarters  in  a  dark  room  for  thirty-six  hours.  Boyal 
oells  will  by  this  time,  most  probably,  be  in  the  course  of 
formation,  and  the  bees  will  remain  tolerably  quiet.  When 
the  young  queen  is  hatched,  then  may  commence  the  build- 
ing-up of  this  nudeus  into  a  full-sized  colony.  One  or  more 
oombs  of  brood  in  an  advanced  stage  may  be  taken  from 
any  stock,  shaking  off  the  bees,  and  substituting  empty 
oombs  for  those  removed.  These  are  generally  almost  di- 
rectly filled  by  the  queen  with  eggs,  and  a  ^at  stimulant 
to  breeding  it  proves.  As  the  brood  hatches  out  in  the 
nudeus,  additional  sealed  brood-combs  may  be  g^ven,  shift- 
ing the  entire  stock  into  more  capadous  boxes,  say  of  seven 
or  eight  frames.  By  this  means,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  a  very  fair  colony  of  bees  is  established. 


Another  plan  which  has  proved  equally  suocessftil,  is  to 
find  the  queen,  remove  the  comb  with  her  and  the  bees,  with 
another  in  addition.  One  at  least  of  these  oombs  shonld  be 
of  brood  whose  time  for  emerging  from  the  oells  has  nearly 
arrived.  These  are  placed  in  the  small  box,  and  either  con- 
fined or  carried  off  as  the  case  may  require.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  give  one  or  more  empty  combie  to  the  nudeus, 
so  that  the  laying  of  the  queen  may  not  be  ohedced.  As  in 
the  former  case,  the  hive  may  be  strengthened  by  an  occa- 
sional addition  oi  a  brood-comb  from  any  hive  in  the  apiaxy. 
If  this  plan  is  adopted,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure — let, 
that  a  number  of  bees  be  removed  with  the  queen,  suffident 
to  cover  well  two  ftdi-sized  brood-combs ;  2nd,  that  suitable 
empty  worker-combs  be  provided.  If  these  two  requisites 
are  not  attended  to,  the  breeding  of  the  queen  will  be  mate* 
rially  lessened;  and  as  these  chanffes  are  effected  at  a 
time  when  the  queens  are  in  the  fuU  hdght  of  their  egg- 
laying,  if  their  fecundity  is  seriously  checked  from  either  of 
these  two  causes,  I  believe  they  never  quite  recover  their 
full  breeding  powers.  At  any  rate  this  has  occurred  in 
more  than  one  instance  in  my  experience.  8rd,  It  is  also 
necessary  that  the  parent  stock,  fiK>m  whidi  the  queen  and 
her  attondante  have  been  removed,  shoold  have  a  popniation 
large  enough  to  cover  the  brood  left  in  the  hive.  If  not, 
th^  is  danj^er  of  a  portion  of  that  brood  becoming  chilled. 
But  a  sufficiency  for  all  purposes  can  hardly  £i^  to  be 
insured,  provided  the  hive  was  originally  in  a  fit  oondition 
to  be  tkvLs  operated  on.  It  is  usually  the  case,  where  this 
latter  plan  of  raising  artificial  swarms  is  adopted,  that  a 
large  number  of  royid  cells  is  the  result.  The  superfluity 
may  be  made  available  should  further  increase  of  stodui  be 
required,  or  the  opportunity  taken  for  removing  old  or  poor- 
breeding  queens  from  other  colonies,  and  substituting  royal 
cells.  The  young  and  vigorous  queens  which  are  then 
placed  at  the  head  of  such  as  these,  will  very  quiddy  alter 
the  state  of  affairs,  if  done  eaiiy  enough  in  the  season. 

It  is  obvious  that,  to  insure  success  in  these  several 
operations,  drones  should  be  plentifdl  in  or  near  the  apiary, 
and  that  none  but  populous  hives  be  sdeoted  for  division. 
If  a  stock  is  not  strong  enough  to  throw  off  a  natural 
swarm,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  thrive  if  an  artificial 
swarm  is  forced  from  it  ? 

Where  a  very  large  multiplication  of  swarms  is  desired 
for  sdentific  purposes,  or  the  increase  of  a  particular  spedes 
or  breed  (as  the  Ligurian),  a  somewhat  different  course 
of  procedure  has  to  be  carried  out.  In  this  my  fnend 
Mr.  Woodbury  can  best  enlighten  "Philisous"  and  other 
readers  of  the  Journal— S.  Bbvan  Fox,  Ewetw, 


OUE  LBTTiai  BOX. 

Old  Povltst  [A  JToraee).— Yoa  will  do  litUa  good  with  old  pooltrj.  It 
If  poMible  the  Dnekt  when  woU  flitted  tad  Cufeed,  tad  kept  at  lofef  m  may 
b«  oaauetently  with  goodaeea,  mey  eet  toletsblf  well,  bat  aothlng  will 
make  old  fowl*  tender.  You  must  send  them  to  the  house  two  or  three  at 
a  time  aa  they  are  wanted  for  eoep  aad  atook-pot  pvrpoeea.  It  la  oteleai 
te  attempt  to  lend  them  for  table  purpoiea. 

Wbits  Bantam  Cock  (/.  C^iim.).— The  Urd  aobmittad  to  tor  tnipefr- 

Uen  is  certainly  a  very  indilTerent  specimen. 

BLACK-cmtsTBD  WHITE  PoLAMM  (IT.  i5ror«s|»ool).~Althoagh  there  are 
no  priaes  oilisred,  yet  yoa  would  be  sare  to  hare  an  extra  one  anywhere  if 
voa  can  ahow  sach  birds.  They  have  long  been  desiderata.  We  do  not 
know  where  they  oan  be  had* 

Ducks  DisoEDKaan  (CboiUf»).»Toar  Daeks  ate  out  of  eoadWoa.  Shot 
them  np  in  a  pigstye  or  sadi  place,  feed  them  oa  oats,  aad  glre  then  plenty 
ef  graTel  in  the  water  with  theoata. 

Tnaxar  Sittiho  Wxtbout  Latino  {J,  C,  IVry).— We  shoold  be  die* 

nd  to  think  the  laid  and  ate  her  egfcs.  It  is  hard  to  faner  a  hen  broody 
te  has  nerer  laid  any.  A  daraafed  hen,  one  dis4|nalUied  for  laying, 
beeomea  a  hen  eoek-a  mole— an  anomaly;  bat  aha  nerar  alta»  aa  she 
aasuroes,  so  far  aa  ahe  eaa,  the  properties  of  the  ooek.  A  castrated  ooek 
woold  do  exactly  as  you  deaoitbe  the  hen  to  do. 

Small  Dovxs  (T,  C.  £1).— These,  reeeired  from  Barbadoes,  are  probably 
either  the  Charaoepelia  passer ina  or  C.  Taiplooti.  They  are  aboat  the  sine 
of  larks ;  are  chiefly  foand  npon  the  gioand,  near  nederwood,  prefering 
that  near  farmyards  in  Booth  America.  They  are  easily  kept  aad  brad  I& 
an  ariary. 

R4BBIT8  (E.  W.  J.).-~Wb  do  not  know  to  whom  yoa  ean  apply,  bat  wa 
haTe  no  doubt  an  adTertlsement  in  oor  colamna  will  anawer  yoar  porpoees. 

TBANSFUtaiMO  BsBS  {F.  J7.).— Too  had  better  let  the  hive  awarm*  and 
place  the  awarm  by  the  side  of  the  old  stook.  If  a  aeoond  awarm  is8ae» 
place  it  on  the  other  side.  Three  weeks  after  the  isaae  of  the  ttrst  swarm 
expel  the  bees  from  the  old  stock  by  driring,  and  anite  them  to  the  second 
swarm  in  the  manner  described  in  pa^  59  of  the  fifth  edition  of  **  Bea- 
keei^g  for  the  Many.'*  If  no  second  swarm  issae,  add  the  baes  to  the 
first  swarm. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 

ICntb 

Week. 

MAT  17-23,  1864. 

Average  Temperatore 
near  London. 

Rain  In 

last 
87  years. 

Sun 
Rises. 

Sun 
Sets. 

Mom 
Rises. 

Mora 

Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

after 

Son. 

Day  of 
Year. 

17 
18 
10 
SO 
21 
22 
28 

Tu 

Th 

F 
8 

SCK 

M 

WRTr-TtiisnAT. 
Embxr  Wesx. 
Midge  appears. 
Mulberry  in  leaf. 
Soa  Brome  Grass  flowers. 
Trtnitt  Scxsat. 
Wblte  QoTer  flowers. 

Day. 

65.5 
65.3 
66.5 
66.6 
66.3 
65.7 
67.9 

Nigbt 
42.0 
418 
43.1 
43.3 
44.9 
43.5 
45.4 

Mean. 
58.7 
54.0 
518 
54.9 
55.6 
516 
56.6 

Days. 
15 
16 
12 
)7 
16 
17 
13 

m.    b. 
7af4 
5     4 
4     4 
3     4 
1      4 
0      4 

59      8 

m.    b. 
46ar7 

47  7 

48  7 

50  7 

51  7 
58      7 
54      7 

m.    b. 
26     8 
84     4 
45      6 
54      6 
1      8 
8      0 
57      9 

m.    b. 
59      1 
28      8 
47      2 
17      8 
55      8 
40      4 
85      8 

U 
12 
18 
14 

o 

16 
17 

m.  a, 
8  49 
8  47 
8  45 
3  42 
3  88 
8  84 
8    80 

188 
139 
140 
141 
142 
148 
144 

From  obserrations  taken  near  London  daring  tbe  laat  thlrty-aeren  years,  tbe  arerage  day  temperature  of  tbe  week  is  66.2',  and  its  night 
temperatore  48.6°.     Tbe  greatest  beat  waa  89<*oa  tbe  22ttd,  1S47 ;   and  tbe  lo-weatoold,  80^  on  tbe  18tb  and  19tb«  1854.  and  19tb  and  20tb.  1856. 
Tbe  greatest  fall  of  rabi  vaa  0.58  Incb. 

MY  OECHARD-HOUSE. 


'^crf^m 


NDEE  the  above  title  it  is 
proposed  to  funush  a  series 
of  brief  notes  on  purely  or- 
cbard-liouse  matters.  Hav- 
ing commenced  the  system 
in  question  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  and  bein^  a  firm 
believer  in  its  utility,  its 
simplicity,  and  its  adaptability 
to  most  situations,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  commu- 
nicate to  mv  brother  amateurs 
the  little  I  know.  In  doing 
this  no  plan  has  been  found 
equal  to  that  of  describing 
matters  as  realised  b^  myseli: 
hence  the  title  of  this  article. 
Having  been  enabled  to  assist 
many  friends  in  organising 
their  orchard-houses,  some 
idea  has  been  thus  obtained 
of  their  wants  in  this  respect. 
Just  at  present  is  an  im- 
portant period  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  orchard-house. 
Thinning  has  begun — is  even 
nearly  ended  in  very  forward 
houses.  Watering  requires  the  greatest  attention  to  sus- 
tain the  growing  fruits.  Syrin^ng  must  be  regularly 
looked  to ;  while  insects  are  a  daily  plague.  Yentilation 
if  neglected  for  even  a  few  sunny  hours  will  cause  great 
loss ;  and  the  summer  pinching-in  of  the  new  shoots  must 
now  be  attended  to.  The  amateur  should  have  all  these 
matters  well  in  hand  if  he  wish  to  secure  a  crop.  The  trees 
must  not  be  suffered  to  sustain  any  check  from  any  of 
these  causes.  Especially  would  I  urge  the  not  letting 
the  trees  flaf^  for  want  of  water,  even  for  two  hours.  I 
am  an  old  pupil  of  that  most  clever  horticulturist  Dubreuil, 
and  shall  eimeavour  to  inculcate  some  of  his  minuteness 
of  detail,  which  suits  so  well  for  trees  in  the  artificial 
and  highly  stimulating  condition  of  the  orchard-house. 

We  win  suppose,  then,  that  everything  has  been  pre- 
pared during  ueir  winter  rest  for  the  wel&e  of  the  trees  ; 
the  pots,  pmnged  more  or  less  into  the  earth,  are  dean, 
and  stand  penectly  level.  The  more  you  plunge  the 
pots  the  less  water  the  trees  will  require ;  but  it  slightly 
letards  the  maturity  of  the  fruits,  for  they  lose  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Now,  in 
some  cases,  three  or  four  days  are  too  many  to  sacrifice ; 
for  early  fhiit  is  very  valuable,  and  we  look  to  these 
Bouses  to  be  well  in  advance  of  ^e  open  wall. 
But  to  leave  this  point  and  many  others  at  present, 
dxming  demands  our  immediate  attention.  Here  it  is 
eettremdy  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  rules,  for  every 
gardener  knows  that  it  is  to  him  practically  a  matter  of 
ezperience  and  feeling.  The  first  thing,  however,  to  be 
considered  by  the  amateur  is  how  many  fruit  the  tree 
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can  bear,  and  to  do  this  argues  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  respecting  the  condition  and  habit  of  the 
tree  itself.  The  age,  size,  sort,  and  last  year's  crop  must 
be  taken  into  account.  An  example  or  two  will  aid  me 
to  show  this.  Here,  before  me,  is  a  splendid  Violette 
Hative  Nectarine  bush  in  an  18-inch  pot.  It  is  ten  years 
old,  the  stem  is  not  more  than  1^  inch  thick,  and  it  stands, 
pot  and  all,  about  6  feet  in  height.  From  the  stem  rise 
three  divergent  branches,  which  are  surmounted  by  a 
network  of  less  branches,  thickly  clothed  with  very 
short  fruitfrd  spurs,  the  result  of  many  seasons  of  dose 
summer  pruning.  Its  wood  is  dark,  not  very  thick,  rick 
in  vitali^  and  power,  and  the  new  growths  are  not  too 
luxuriant ;  in  short,  it  is  a  perfect  specimen.  Yisitc^ 
linger  near  it.  But  it  has  a  will  of  its  own :  it  will  only 
bear  forty  Ml-sized  and  well-coloured  Nectarines  each 
year.  Once,  tormented  by  dissatisfied  visitors  to  let  it 
bear  more,  I  tried  sixty;  they  ripened  well,  but  they 
were  only  medium-sized.  Thus  I  know  what  the  tree 
can  do,  and  if  it  looks  healthy  do  not  exact  more  than 
forty  annually.  But  forty  Nectarines  look  well  in  a 
basket  after  all.  The  next  tree  is  a  Crawford's  Early 
Peach.  This  is  quite  a  difierent  kind  of  tree ;  it  grows 
rampantly,  and  is  very  difficult  to  restrain.  It  is  smaller 
and  younger,  nevertheless  I  shall  allow  twenty-five 
Peaches  to  exhaust  it.  Alongside  is  a  Bivers's  Orange 
Nectarine.  This  is  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  Yiolette 
HAtive,  but  generally  of  feebler  growth.  From  thirty  to 
thirty-five  full-sized  fruit  is  all  that  it  will  bear  regularly 
every  year.  The  next  is  Hunt's  Tawny  Nectarine.  As 
old  as  the  last,  it  is  hardly  half  so  lar^e.  It  is  subject 
to  white  fungus,  grows  irregularly,  out  bears  about 
twenty  annually.  The  diagonal  cordon  trees  along  the 
back  wall  (125  feet  long)  luive  fine  fruit  at  intervcus  of 
6  inches.  This  is  too  much,  9  inches  would  be  safer. 
Spiral  cordons  round  the  pillars  bear  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  best  to  thin  at  three  intervals  of,  say,  ten  days 
each.  At  the  first  thinning  remove  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  crop,  but  observe  the  greatest  caution.  At 
the  second  thmning  it  is  easier  to  proceed.  Some  have 
fallen,  others  look  evidently  small  and  sickly,  and  a  slight 
touch  removes  them.  At  the  third  thinning  regulate  the 
distances  between  what  you  have  decided  on  retaining. 
Unless  the  whole  crop  be  small  do  not  leave  two  fruits 
together.  If  three  are  close  together  remove  one  at  the 
first  thinning,  and  a  second  at  the  next.  Equalise  the 
whole  crop.  Do  not  allow  one  side  of  the  tree  to  bear 
much  more  than  the  other  side.  Bemove  those  not  well 
placed  for  light  and  air  first.  Where  there  are  no  leaves 
beyond  the  fruit  there  is  Httle  chance  of  these  ripening. 
If  the  tree  look  feeble  sacrifice  the  whde  crop  at  onoe. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  crop  of  a  potted  tree  more  or 
less  P  This  constitutes  one  great  advantage  of  orchard- 
houses.  By  hftving  a  small  reserve  you  can  replace  any 
such  tree  at  once.  This  seems  a  gooa  Apricot  year,  ot 
assiduous  watering  now  the  crop  may  alone  be  secured. 
Thin  regularly  and  gradually.  Space  forbids  saying 
more  about  thinning. 

It  strikes  me  that  valuable  data  might  be  obtuned 
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by  amateurs  ftimishing  notee  as  to  the  period  idup  tl^nr 
ovoliaxd-faoiiBe  trees  oame  into  tdoom  tiiis  year,  tiie  differ- 
«aee  betwee*  the  period  in  ttds  and  preceding  years,  the 
present  length  ot  diameter  of  the  ftmt,  &Q,  By  such  means 
the  diffrarenoe  of  "ripening  pow«r"  might  be  disoowued, 
and  usefol  ooonparisons  between  the  nortibem,  gii(1]ftnd<  and 
aouthem  ooonties  be  made.  Mai^  apparent  errors  might 
be  rectified,  apid  oonfidence  obtained.  Sach  ^ommunioationa 
might  be  tab&ed  out  and  added  to  this  article  without  mnch 
labour  to  mysel£  Of  their  valwe  there  oen  be  no  donbl^ 
as  is  appareftt  in  Professor  Ansted's  work  on  the  Chaimel 
Islands,  where  the  difference  between  the  period  of  r^>enizig 
a^tniiny  firuits  in  my  house  and  in  those  of  Mr.  fiiyers  seryea 
to  idiaittcterise  our  olimate.--^T.  C.  BsiMAvr,  Bkhmomd  Keitf  <, 
Chemaey, 


CULTIYATION  OP  IKE  PINE  AFPhE. 
{Csmimme&ffom  pag$  642.) 

SucoassiOK  Plaitts. — In  pursuing  the  treatment  of  oasly* 
shifted  succession  stock,  and  presuming  that  the  midcue 
of  April  has  arrived,  and  that  the  plants  with  imereased 
leansperature  both  at  top  and  bottom  have  eommenced  to 
grow,  I  would  first  remark,  that  one  of  the  most  desirabde 
points  oonneoted  with  this  fruit  is  to  maintain  iftie  proper 
temperature  with  as  Httae  fire  h^at  as  possible.  The  ni^t 
tcpperature  by  the  end  of  the  month  should  range  at  70%  and 
with  a  proportionate  amoont  of  atmospheric  moisture  the 
plants  will  commence  to  grow  freely*  The  increase  of  light 
and  solar  heat  will  render  a  less  amount  of  fire  heat  neces- 
sary, and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  state  of  the  weather  admits 
of  a  more  liberal  supply  of  air  being  given.  This  will  enable 
the  cultivator  to  push  forward  his  early  plants  without  t^e 
•danger  of  drawing  them,  which  would  be  the  case  at  an 
earher  period  of  the  season.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature with  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible,  air  should  be 
-given  early  in  the  morning,  almost  as  soon  as  lAie  sun  strikes 
the  glass,  and  I  would  recommend  that  the  idiutting-up 
^dbiould  take  place  at  an  eariier  hour  than  is  usual  in 
^der  to  have  the  maraaum  temperature  while  there  is  yet 
a  strong  light,  and  to  husband  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun 
4U3  much  as  possible.  The  ^teamiug-troughs  should  be  filled 
up  every  day  when  the  pits  are  shut  up,  and  at  the  same 
tune  the  paths  and  walls  damped  with  the  evringe.  Wiih^ 
out  a  moist  atmosphere  the  growth  will  oe  deficient  in 
broadness,  texture,  and  that  dack  hue  which  indicates  that 
all  is  going  on  welL  I  have  never  found  any  means  of 
giving  a  fine  dark  green  to  the  foliage  of  Pines  equal  to  the 
evaporation  of  guano  water  from  the  steaming-troughs.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  heavily  syringing  yonnc^  grovring 
Pines,  and  much  prefer  that  the  moisture  should  oe  sup- 
plied by  evaporaticm.  On  the  afternoons  of  very  hot  days 
they  may  occasionally  have  a  gentle  dewing  over  through 
a  lary  fine  rose.  Begular  heavy  syringings  have  a  tendency 
io  keep  the  soil  in  a  puddled  state,  as  the  leaves  conduct 
jJl  the  water  that  falls  on  them  into  the  pit,  and  they  have, 
moreover,  a  tendency  to  produce  soft  uafi-uitfol  gprowth. 

With  increased  air,  light,  and  heat,  and  the  very  mode- 
rate syringix^  recommended,  ihe  state  of  the  soil  as  to  mois- 
ture must  be  carefully  and  constantly  watched*  A)i  equable 
and  healthy  amount  of  moisture  must  be  ix^M^tfji.^^  j^of^^ 
sufficient  water  should  be  given  U>  keep  up  an  active  and 
healthy  state  of  growth,  ^o  amount  of  attention  should 
be  considered  too  much  to  prevent  the  soil  from  br^^oming 
dust-dry  on  the  one  hand,  or  over-wet  on  the  other,  other- 
wise a  check  may  be  the  result,  and  an  amount  of  mis- 
chief'ttiat  no  after-management  can  retrieve.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  check  is  more  likely  to  arise  from 
jdants  being  kept  too  dry  than  from  the  opposite  extreme. 
A  puddled  soppy  state  of  the  soil  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors 
that  can  be  committed  in  Pine-growing,  and  it  is  just  one 
^  those  that  beginners  are  most  apt  to  £ftll  into. 

When  bottom  heat  dep^ida  on  leaves  and  tan  it  net  «n- 
frequently  ocours.  although  the  h^t  m^  be  juat  right  in 
Mftrch  and  April,  that  the  hotter  .sun  of  Maf  ^auaes  an  in- 
creased bottom  temperature  just  .at  a  ti^e  when  the  young 
roots  are  reaching  the  sides  of  the  pots  and  arp  ^ouoat  sns^ 
ceptible  of  being  bunied.  The  aafeat  vay  is  toiiave  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  plunging  material,  and  as  so  on  as  it  exceeds 


9^  to  take  steps  at  once  which  will  secure  the  safety  of  the 
roots.  To  shake  the  pot  from  side  to  aide  wfll  let  the  he^ 
^Ksape,  and  after  the  heat  falls  the  tan  can  be  fireaaad  to 
the  sides  of  the  pots  again.  From  S5«  to  90°  ia  anffiotet 
heat  fw  the  Pine,  and  anything  over  that  is  not  aa&. 

By  the  middle  of  May  they  will  be  growing  freely,  tad 
moisture  and  air  will  require  to  be  increased  in  pr<g^oiiion 
to  the  progress  they  are  making,  otherwise  they  wifl  make 
a  drawn  growth.  The  house  should  be  steamed  or  damped 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  as  well  aa  at  shutting'-'-* 
tiniQ.  A  little  air  should  be  given  at  7  ▲.v.*  and  gradoa 
increased  tiU,  at  eleven  o^dock,  there  is  an  amount  whi< 
creates  a  free  circulation  about  the  plants.  Air  abo^  be 
given  at  the  back  or  lugheat  part  of  tiie  pit,  but  jsever  at 
the  front,  as  currents  of  dry  air  are  too  mndi  for  the  tissnee 
of  the  plant,  and  rob  the  pit  of  moistnre  to  a  gr^  extent. 

Although  very  much  opposed  to  shadine  Pines  in  a  general 
way,  it  is  necessary,  however,  should  the  weather  become 
very  bright  and  scorching,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case 
in  May,  to  shade  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
wilh  some  thin  material— such  as  ttfboy  crhe^agon  netting; 
but  if  all  is  going  on  right  at  the  K>ot  and  a  ffioiat  atmo- 
i^here  is  steadily  kept  up,  there  aeldovi  oecurs  ouich  ne- 
cessity to  fading,  and  it  is  much  better  dene  vithent  if 
possible.  It  is,  however,  very  undeei^able  that  Pinee  sho^ 
become  browned  and  wiry,  and  s^gM)  ahade  and  meve  fir^ 
quent  gentle  dewing  at  ahutting-up  tine  ehoirid  he  reeorted 
to  as  prevmitiTea  as  eoon  aa  signs  of  it  Appear.  X  find  the 
tr«e  Smooth-lenred  Cayenne  more  inya^itfpt  of  bright  sun, 
in  tiie  early  part  of  the  eeaeon  pactM3ulari|r>  than  OoeeiiB 
and  others,  and  to  grow  it  to  per€Ktien  it  ahenld  never  be 
aHowed  to  become  mnch  browned. 

CHie  temperature  should  now  be  caraWly  regniftted,  and 
fire  heat  applied  in  the  evening  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  sinking  below  75**  at  10  p.m.,  and  70*^  at  6  a-m.; 
and  whoi  jthe  morning  gives  evident  signs  of  a  bright  day 
the  fires  shoiild  be  dam^d  down  the  &rm  thing,  and  be  kept 
as  low  as  possible  all  day.  There  is  nothing  more  ii^urious 
than  to  have  hot  pipes,  a  hot  sun,  and  a  maTimnm  supply 
of  air,  and  each  a  combination  of  circumstances  will  give  a 
Oheck  to  Pines  as  soon  as  anything. 

With  increased  li|^  air,  and  the  progress  thephmts  wfll 
now  be  making,  mrare  water  at  the  root  will  be  required, 
and  the  water  ehosld  alvftya  be  at  a  temperature  of  S5>*»  and 
oolwaaBed  with  gueno  evexy  time  it  is  given.  It  often  occurs 
at  this  seasen  that  the  centre  leaves  stick  closely  to  each 
other  for  a  longer  time  than  is  good  for  them,  and  they 
should  be  separated  either  with  the  hand  or  a  ^ght  tou<yi 
with  a  stick  where  they  cannot  be  otherwise  reached* 

In  fiivoured  localities  and  with  fine  summer  weather  aftjr 
the  longest  day,  the  temperature  can  be  kept  up  sufficiently 
high  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,  more  partioulariy  ^ere 
bottcm  heat  is  derived  from  tan  and  leaves.  In  a  dose  pit 
or  house  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  by  shutting  up  early  in 
the  afternoon,  of  so  husbanding  the  heat  that  it  win  range 
from  70*  to  75*,  and  when  sueh  can  be  acoon^lishad  withMt 
fire  heat  so  much  the  better  in  all  respects.  These  rematts 
are  not  universaUy  appUcabla^  for  there  are  wany  J2<>™»*; 
in  whidi  the  dimate  renders  neoeaaaoy  moreor  leaa  vgi^  hO»t 
all  the  awnmer.  ^ 

jlhonld  any  of  the  pUnts  throw  up  auckeEs  from  the  aa^ 
of  the  lower  leaves  they  should  be  removed  at  cmee.  The 
beat  way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  a  pair  of  long  iron  piscers 
with  which  they  ean  be  easily  twisted  out.  Another  w^^pf 
lii^ti^  away  with  them  is  to  drill  the  hearts  ont  of  them  wW 
a  chisel-pointed  piece  of  wood,  but  the  former  mode  ia  too 
better,  where  much  i^yringing  is  practised  •suckers,  fre- 
quently, will  show  themselves  in  abundance,  in  Queens  pw- 
tioularly,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  evils  resulting  from 
too  much  of  the  syringe.  ,    .  jl. 

As  the  stodc  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  la  thee  ifl" 
tended  toetar*  into  fruit  for  the  eariv  aumily  for  tiie  MJ 
aeaaon,  the  plants  ahoold  have  well  filled  thdr  pots  waui 
roots  uid  made  a  stocky  welUmatuaed  gsiowth  by  vie  n^dale 
4>f  Angiuat,  otherwise  .these  will  be  no  hope  of  tf^eir  rterUpg 
in  time  for  ripening  their  frttii  in  May  aod  June,  lijgtwi 
om  the  ahac^r  wet-at-liie^root  system  they  will  jaot  be  m  %£« 
atete  for  the  puxrpefe  now  named;  and  even  with  the  Met 
of  nwToywy*^^  to  ind^oce  them  to  etart  without  fiiraii  ^B^^^WjG^ 
a  growth  in  spring,  it  is  neo^^N^  tM  tbey  fhould  oamp^^ti^ 
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«Mr  tfrowtk  ear^y  tmdw  th«  inflnenoe  of  ptonty  of  ]l|^ 
nd  *&,  otherwise  they  will  make  a  firash  growth  when 
t^  teaiperaiure  is  raised  with  the  oliject  of  starting  them^ 
instead  of  ooadi^  up  at  onoe  into  £rait.  True,  those  which 
fliake  n  giowth  mst  always  throw  the  finest  frait»  hat  where 
«i  early  sumtner  supply  of  fruit  is  requked,  it  must  be  had 
htfm  plants  that  start  without  making  a  growth.  In  pt^ 
p«rly  preparing  plants  for  this  there  are  two  evils  to  he 
guided  against :  the  one  is  that  of  haring  them  too  early 
m  anttimn  over-muoh  pot-hoimd»  and  kept  growing  too  late 
-*4a  that  case  the  fruit  comes  up  slowly  in  winter  a  hardened 
knob  about  the  size  of  a  thimble  and  worthless ; — and  the 
Olher  is  a  watery,  immatnred  growth  whioh  nothing  that 
can  be  ap^ed  will  start  early. 

TowsMs  the  beginning  of  September  water  must  be  most 
jodioiously  appU^^ — no  more  than  is  needed  to  keep  the 
ptaats  from  suffering  either  from  aridity  of  atmosphere  or 
diTneas  of  sdl.  Towards  the  end  of  September  they  must 
h#  in  a  complete  state  of  i«st.  The  temperature  at  night 
sbonkl  range  about  60''  by  the  middle  of  October,  aftar 
tAMk  time  no  more  water  at  the  root  will  be  required  for 
the  winter,  and  the  bottom  heart  should  decfine  to  70^  or  75^ 
jtvt  enough  to  ke^  ^e  roots  healthy,  and  much  less  is 
eMMgh  tox  that  purpose  than  hae  been  long  imagined.  In 
fbe  next  two  months  the  temperature  at  night  must  not 
eioeed  60^;  the  atmosphere  EAould  be  dry,  and  air  given 
moderately  on  all  fitvourable  occasions.  During  severe 
frosts  the  heat  is  as  safe  at  a  few  degrees  below  60**  as 
above  it.  D.  Thomson. 


CULTUEE  OF  CHINESE  MLIMULAS. 

Tbx  Chinese  Primula  (Primula  sinensis)*  is  not  only  an 
atttumn,  winter,  and  spring  ornament  to  the  mansion,  the 
dinner-table,  the  conservatory,  and  the  greenhouse^  but, 
more  than  this,  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  thrives  equaOy 
wen  in  the  humblest  cottage  window  as  in  the  beet  position 
in  the  palace  gardens.  Under  these  circumstances  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  I  should  have  anything  new  to  olE^  as  to 
its  ciutivation;  but,  from  a  letter  lately  received,  it  appears 
that  there  are  some  of  your  readers  unaequainted  with  the 
modes  of  cultivation  usually  practised,  and  to  these  I  now 
address  myself. 

This  plant  is  raised  from  seed,  as  is  well  known^  »ot 
because  it  is  an  annual  or  even  biennial  (every  way  a 
perennial,  it  may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  root),  but 
oeeause  stronger  plants  and  better  varieties  result.  It  is  of 
ffteat  imnortance  to  sow  seed  that  wfll  produce  fine  large 
heads  of  bloom,  and  fringed,  individuaSy  larffe,  rich-coloured 
dowers,  and  round  withal,  so  that  they  will  bear  examina- 
tion even  by  a  florist's  eye.  Any  nurseryman  can  supply 
seed  of  first-class  quality,  if  told  that  a  good  artide  only  is 
wanted.  One-half  the  seeds  sold  of  this  £>wer  are  not  worth 
sowing,  and  it  is  vexatious  to  spend  time,  labour,  and  money 
on  plants  which  must  ultimately  go  to  the  rubbu^-heap. 
Better  pay  a  tittle  more  lor  a  go^  artide  than  purchase 
cheap  seed. 

For  flowering  in  autumn  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
Hareh.  A  seed-pan  is  best  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be 
wen  drained,  and  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  placed 
evenly  over  the  dinima^^  so  thsit  the  latter  ana  the  rough 
obmpost  may  occupy  one-half  the  depth  of  the  pot.  The 
eompost  I  prefo  is  turfy  light  loam  two^thirdji^  and  one- 
third  leaf  soil  from  leaves  weU  rotted,  with  one-sixth  of 
sOver  sand.  With  this  oompost,  passed  through  a  faalf-indi 
riddle,  the  pan  is  filled  to  within  half  an  indi  of  the  rim, 
amd  when  tine  sur&iee  is  levelled  the  seed  is  sown  tUnly 
<nper  it  and  lighUy  covered  with  tae  soil.  A  gentle  watering 
i(  then  given,  and  the  pan  is  placed  in  a  frune  with  a  tem- 
ymJbat»  of  from  60^  to  75^  The  soU  is  kept  re«nilaily 
inoist  until  the  plants  are  t^  when  they  are  placed  near 
the  glass  so  as  not  to  beoome  drawn  up  weak,  and  watered 
atodierately  as  their  neoessities  determine.  In  this  state 
they  remain  untQ  Jhmished  wiih  two  nadr  of  leaves  besides^ 
tlie  seed-leaves,  when  they  ase  pottea  singly  into  60-aized 
pbts  in  the  same  oompoet  as  that  in  i^uoh  the  seed  is  sown» 
oaae  being  taken  to  1^  them  with  some  earth,  so  that  they 
njMr  aet  sutfev  from  the  potting  more  than  can  be  he^^eoL 
l|bsiy  *>^  ^^  ^  ^^  frame  Ibrtea  days  or  a  flortnight^fter 


potting,  and  are  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  a  Httie 
shade  mm  br^^ht  sun,  or  water  at  12ie  root,  but  none  iv 
ffiven  overiiead.  At  the  end  of  that  period  t^cy  wiU  hovr 
lUed  liie  pods  with  roots,  and  be  ready  fiar  shifknig  iatoi 
48*8 ;  they  are  potted  in  these,  and  afterwards  kept  in  thv 
fram^  a  week  longer.  Th«y  are  then  removed  to  a  warm 
part  of  Ae  greenhouse,  attd  after  becoming  hardened  ths^ 
ore  piaoed  in  a  cold  frame  on  ooal  ashes  to  pps^nt  wormv 
flndnig  Ihdr  way  into  the  pots.  Here  th^  are  well  sup* 
pHed  with  water  at  Idie  root,  and  the  inside  of  the  frama 
kept  moist  and  cool  by  sprinkling  the  ashes  and  aU  avail- 
am  sur£EKe  witii  water  twice  daily,  ittid  a  gentle  bedewiacr 
overhead  from  a  flne  rose  wiU  contribute  to  their  vigouris 
hot  dry  weathor,  if  the  water  be  tepid  (16''  to  80^),  and 
applied  in  tixe  evening. 

By  midsnmmer  Ihe  plants  wiU  be  strong,  and  win  need 
potting  into  24-sized  or  six-inch  pots }  and  now  must  be  de« 
termined  how  many  plante  wilhbe  required  for  decorating 
the  dinnsr-table,  or  for  filling  smaH  vaoes  m  the  houos. 
Select  a  number  of  strong  bushy  plants  and  transplant 
them  into  24's,  employing  a  compost  of  turfy  light  loam, 
leaf  mould  from  a  wood,  or  that  from  oak  or  beeoh  leaves, 
in  equal  proportions,  with  about  one-sixth  of  rilver  sand 
intermixed.  In  potting,  the  pot  may  have  a  large  crook  or 
oyster  shen  placed  over  ihe  hole,  and  half  an  inch  of  bruised 
or  half-inch  bones  placed  upon  it.  A  Httle  rouc'h  compost 
being  placed  on  the  bones,  and  a  little,  very  ntUe,  soil  laid 
on  that,  the  pl^it  is  placed  in  the  pot,  vod  it  should  hw 
potted  so  that  it  wiU  be  1  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot^ 
placing  the  soU  carefdlly  round  the  baU  and  pressing  it 
gently  down.  After  potting  give  a  gentle  watering  and 
place  in  the  frame,  havmgrevened  the  hitter  so  that  it  slope 
to  the  north,  and  not  to  the  south  as  is  usuaUy  the  case. 
Plants  which  it  is  derired  to  grow  large  for  conservatory  or 
ppreenhouse  decoration  should  be  potted  into  24*s,  employ- 
mff  the  same  c<mipost,  to  which  add  a  24-si2ed  pot  foU  of 
hiSf-inch  bones  to  every  six  plants,  mixing  the  bones  with 
the  compost.  The  pots  should  be  wen  drained,  and  having^ 
been  gently  watered  placed  in  the  frame  with  those  jm* 
viously  potted.  In  the  friune  they  should  be  weU  suppneA 
with  water,  bat  none  should  be  g^ven  until  the  soU  givev 
unmistakeable  evidence  of  watting  being  necessary,  then 
enough  should  be  given  to  run  through  the  pot.  The  frame 
is  kept  close  for  a  fortnight,  after  whioh  air  is  fre^y  ad*> 
mitted,  and  the  lights  di^wn  up  at  9  i.k.,  and  kept  over 
the  plants  by  day  and  when  heavy  rains  occur,  at  the  sam» 
time  admitting  air  back  and  front  by  tUting  the  h^ts  there. 
The  lights  are  to  be  taken  off  by  night,  except  in  rainy 
weather,  when  they  must  be  kept  over  the  jdants,  so  that 
these  may  receive  the  refreshing  dews.  Should  the  plant* 
throw  up  bloom-stems  these  must  be  removed,  for  they  hovn 
ft  tenden<7  to  stop  growth,  and  it  is  that  we  are  seeking  to> 
encourage. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  pots  win  be  fhn  of  rooti^ 
and  we  can,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  scarcity  of  bloonc 
in  September,  place  a  number  unpotted  in  a  frame  exposed 
directly  to  the  south,  and  when  they  begin  throwing  up  for 
flowering  water  them  at  every  alternate  watering  with  liquid 
manure  made  very  weak  by  dUution  with  soft  or  rain  water.. 
These,  if  pnmerly  attended  to  with  water,  win  flower  flnely 
by  the  nuddie  of  September.  Presuming,  however,  tha^ 
those  potted  for  the  decoration  of  the  house  are  not  wanted 
to  bloom  be^nre  October,  we  top-dress  these  with  a  oompost 
of  sheep^droppings  and  leaves  which  have  lain  in  a  heap  to 
rot  for  twelve  months.  The  inch  cavity  left  is  flUed  with- 
this,  having  previously  removed  as  much  of  the  old  surfkoft 
son  as  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots.  The  plants 
sofB  kept  moderate^  watered  as  their  wants  determine,  and 
towards  the  end  of  September  they  are  taken  to  the  potting^ 
bench  for  the  last  time,  the  top-dressing  is  removed  to  imi9 
extent  of  on  inch  in  depth,  and  its  place  supplied  with  fr<esh« 
'When  iiiis  has  been  done  the  surfifece  of  the  pot  is  eoveMX 
with  smaU  white  pebbles,  quartz,  or  sandst^ie,  and  these 
mat^riafiy  improve  the  appeasanee,  and  are  at  once  supportn 
for  the  neck  of  the  ^ant,  and  a  meam  of  preventing  it» 
damping-off  nt  the  collar.  This  done,  the  plants  are  plae^ 
4n  a  lighty  airy  rituotion  in  the  greenhoute,  and  wiU  flower 
flnely  in  a  shert  tioM,  and  be  isuneannahly  superior  to^ 
(those  which  are  never  potted  nor  cared  for  beyond  n  shifh 
lonoe  or  so  after  sewing,  and  drawn  up  weakly  and  poor  ixt  n^ 
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shady  anfnitable  position  in  heated  houses.  When  in  flower 
no  plant  can  riyal  these ;  and  by  the  system  above  described 
we  obtain  the  same  result,  or  nearly  so,  as  if  we  employed 
larger  pots,  which  are  too  cumbersome  for  house  decoration 
generally. 

Those  intended  to  ornament  the  greenhouse  in  autumn 
aoid  winter  should  be  transferred  by  the  middle  of  August 
into  pots  vairing  in  size  with  the  plants.  The  strongest 
may  be  potted  in  12*8,  and  the  next  strongest  in  18*8,  using 
the  same  compost  as  at  the  midsummer  potting,  with  this 
difference — a  third  of  the  compost  employed  for  top-dressing 
those  in  six-inch  pots  is  added  to  it,  and  an  inch  of  half-inch 
bones  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  the  place  of 
crocks,  only  one  good-sized  crock  being  employed  for  drain- 
age. When  potted  they  are  placed  in  the  frame,  and  kept 
there  properly  attended  to  as  regards  water,  abundance  of 
air  ana  light  being  admitted,  and  protection^  afforded  from 
heavy  rains.  All  early  blo^us  are  nipped  off;  and  in  the 
last  week  of  September  the  pots  are  surfaced  with  small 
pieces  of  white  stone,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  the  greenhouse,  where  the  plants  are  carefully  watered, 
and  allowed  to  so  to  flower ;  they  will  bloom  finely  in  the 
dark  dull  days  of  autumn  and  winter. 

I  have  occasionally  selected  a  few  of  the  autumn-flowering 
plants  that  were  extra  vigorous,  and  which  appeared  not 
disposed  to  bloom,  |^ven  them  a  shift  into  a  lareer  pot,  and 
placed  them  in  a  slight  hotbed  to  get  the  pots  mil  of  roots, 
when  the  plants  were  transferred  U>  their  situation  in  the 
greenhouse;  and  by  this  system  I  have  obtained  extra-sized 

Slants  with  larger  flowers  and  in  creator  profusion.  In  the 
uU  winter  months  these  plants  should  be  carefully  watered 
—rather  sparingly,  as,  when  over-watered,  they  dfunp-off  at 
the  surfiAce  of  tibe  soiL 

For  blooming  in  spring  the  seed  should  be  sown  early 
in  June,  and  be  set  in  a  Cucumber-frame  or  any  place 
having  a  gentle  heat.  When  fairly  up  the  plants  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  greenhouse,  Peach-house,  or  some  suchUght 
well-ventilated  structure,  for  they  are  apt  to  become  drawn, 
and  are  liable  to  damp-off  if  kept  in  a  confin^  atmosphere  at 
that  period  of  the  year  and  at  thai  stage  of  growth.  "WTien 
furmshed  with  a  rough  leaf  or  two  they  may  be  potted  into 
60-sized  pots,  or  be  pricked  out  into  seed-pans  to  gain 
streiigth.  I  prefer  placing  them  in  pots,  for  it  is  scarcely  ' 
possible  to  take  them  out  of  a  seed-pan  for  potting  without 
doing  serious  injury  to  the  roots.  When  fairly  established 
in  pots  they  are  best  kept  in  a  cold  frame,  and  they  should 
be  in  48-pot8  by  the  beginning  of  September.  Early  in 
October  they  will  require  tiieir  fSial  shift  for  the  season,  and 
should  be  put  into  six-inch  pots,  efficient  drainage  being 
jnrovided,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  covered  with  small 
pieces  of  quartz.  The  compost  I  employ  for  spring-flowering 
plants  differs  slightly  from  that  used  for  those  intended  for 
autumn  bloom,  and  it  should  consist  of  turfy  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  sandy  peat  in  equal  parts,  wiUi  about  one-fourth 
of  silver  sand,  though  river  sand  when  dean  will  do  quite 
as  welL  This  compost  contains  less  stimulating  matter, 
and  does  not  create  so  much  humus  in  the  soO;  and  as 
these  plants  are  liable  to  dunp-off,  I  give  it  the  preference 
as  the  demands  of  the  plants  are  not  so  great,  and  under 
no  circumstances  can  they  be  grown  so  £ie  in  winter  to 
flower  in  spring,  as  during  summer  to  flower  in  autumn. 
During  winter  th^  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  be  watered  q>aringly,  and  only  when  neoes- 
aagj,  and  aJl  early  flower-stems  nipped  off  as  they  vpoeBr. 
Suoh  plants  flower  well  in  March  and  April,  and  if  pUced 
in  coal  ashes  out-doors  after  blooming  (June),  they  will 
flower  again  well  in  autumn. 

The  cbuble  varieties  aare  very  pretty  olgects,  but  not  half 
so  fine  in  habit  though  more  pr(Jhse-blo<uning»  nor  so 
generally  useM.as  the  single  varieties.  They  are  iiicieased' 
by  outtinM,  which  are  the  side  diviaions  of  ib0  plants. 
TkoBe,  taken  off  wiili  a  shwp  knife  immediately  bdow  the 
lowest  leavesw  and  inserted  singly  in  small  pots  in  peat  and 
mad,  plaoing  them,  in  a  ^ame  <m  a  gentle  hotbed  (7^*),  *and' 
keeping  elotely  shaded  eoon  root.  The  plants  (mt  plaat-lijke 
cutting  ave  best  tak^  just  when  the  old  pkuits  l«ve  dcHiie 
blooming  and  ara  beginning  to  grow.  All  the  double  nurie- 
tiee  require  is  an  annual  potting,  the  period  at  which  this  is 
done  r&Kyix^  aoeording-  ae  the  pbuytp  are  crown  fior  bloom- 
ing  in  autumn  or  in  a^dbig,    If  gzown  for  vpring  bloom 


th^  should  be  potted  in  June*  and  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame 
on  an  east  border,  and  all  flower-stems  nipped  off  as  fiist 
as  they  appear.  If  large  plants  are  desired  another  shift 
may  be  given  in  September,  placing  them  in  a  gentle  heat 
to  cause  free  root-action,  andremovmg  them  in  a  fortnight  to 
the  shelf  of  a  greenhouse.  They  should  be  sparingly  supplied 
with  water  in  winter,  care  beUig  taken  to  keep  all  bloom- 
stems  removed,  for  these  plants  are  more  prone  to  flower 
than  grow,  and  will  soon  flower  themselves  into  mere  pyg- 
mies* After  January  they  should  bejdLowed  to  go  to  flower; 
and  if  due  cfgre  has  been  taken  to  prevent  their  flowering 
they  will  bloom  most  profusely  in  March  and  April*  for  the 
nutriment  which  would  have  been  otherwise  expended  on 
flowers  will  go  to  the  production  of  fresh  growths. 

If  they  are  required  to  bloom  in  autumn  and  winter  the 
plants  are  potted  in  April,  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  through 
the  summer,  all  bloom-stems  bemg  removed  until  August, 
and  every  encouragement  to  ^powth  given — as  shade  icom 
bright  sun,  and  a  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  round 
the  plants,  but  not  water  on  the  leaves.  In  potting,  sandy 
peat  and  turfy  loam  in  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
silver  sand  is  the  most  suitable  compost,  and  this  with  free 
drainage  and  proper  regard  to  admitting  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions,  wOl  do  all  that  is  necessaiy  to  keep  these 
"  miffy "  plants  in  good  order.  Bich  compost  is  not  good 
for  them,  for  they  are  far  from  being  so  strong  in  constitu- 
tion as  the  single  varieties  from  seed.— G.  Abbky. 


BEAUTY  OF  WALTHAM  ROSE  AND  MADAME 

C.  CRAPELET. 

Thx  readers  of  Thb  Joubkal  of  Hobticultu&b  will  now 
see  how  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wnu  Paul's  assertions. 
He  made  two  distinct  charges  against  me,  one  of  a  general, 
the  other  of  a  particular  character.  I  proved  that  those 
charges  were  not  true ;  but  instead  of  even  saying  that  he 
was  mistaken,  he  reiterates  a  statement  which  I  have  shown 
that  I  never  made.  He  must  excuse  me  for  saying  I  shall 
not  again  trouble  him  with  regard  to  any  observations,  how- 
ever hostile,  that  he  may  mc&e.  The  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  perfect  strangers  expressive  of  t^ieir  enture 
confldence  in  my  judgment  as  to  florists'  flowers,  are  a  suf- 
ficient proof  to  me  tluit  my  course  is  a  right  <me. 

With  regard  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Prior,  I  would 
remind  him  that  I  do  not  maintain  l^e  identity  of  Beauty 
of  Waltham  and  Madame  Charles  Crwelet,  but  their  gpreat 
similarity  (in  this  I  have  since  found  I  am  borne  out  by 
Mr.  Bivers  in  his  catalogue  for  186S),  and  their  some- 
times being  undistinguishable  the  one  from  the  other;  and 
I  am  not  shaken  in  that  opinion  by  Mr.  Prior^s  observa- 
tions. I  quite  agree  with  him  that  there  is  a  differenoe  in 
the  growth  of  the  two,  but  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty 
in  growing  Madame  Charles  Crapelet  (I  do  grow  both,  and 
I  dare  say  under  different  conditions  to  Mr.  Prior  as  &r  as 
purity  of  air,  Ac,  is  oonoemed) ;  nor  can'  I  oomplain  oi  its 
inconstancy  or  of  its  want  of  freedom  in  Mooming.  Mr. 
Prior,  too,  passes  on  from  a  particular  to  a  more  general 
charge,  and  ilm^  I  am  sometimes  inaccurate.  It  mav  be 
so ;  but  it  is  from  want  of  judgment  if  it  be  so,  not  from 
want  of  desire  to  be  correct.  But  I  do  not  quite  see  that 
he  has  been  successful  in  fastening  that  charge  upon  me 
in  his  present  letter,  or  do  I  misunderstalid  mm  ?  Does 
he  regard  Mr.  Bivers's  catalogiie  as  the  ulthnate  ooutt  of 
appeu  as  to  the  i^cuJities  'of  Koses  I  for  if  bo»  I  think  he 
•wiil  see  thai  "ibi  Mvers's  ojplB&on  as  to  new  Boses  is  some- 
times wrong,  and  that  by  his  oin^coiifiMsiaa.  For  exanmie : 
I  find  that  in  his  catalogue  for  1862  th«  ^ttoini^  Boses,  which 
are  in  his  list  No.  1  as  those  which  are  distinct  and  good» 
are  in  his  list  of  1868  placed  in  his  lowest  list,  No.  4  :«- 
Monsieur  i>unant,  Bobert  yortuij?*  Tnomphe  d'Alen^on, 
and  Vainqueui*  de*S«>lf(drino,*  althbtlgfa  he  ddbcribed  Bobert 
Fortune  aa  one  thal'wottld  prbb^^pratea  reiBi^iki4>le  Bose; 
while  Jean  BiKrt»  describe  in  1862  bs  «ne  "  with  cai^«like 
setahi,  Isftting  «&d  bteatifid^'^  ishi  1868  consigned  to  list 
Jfo..  8»  Mr.  Bivers  iftands  dei^edly  high  atf  a&se-grower, 
aad  has  judgmsafttw  gtaeiaUyaiB  osnf^  fauttfae  is  not  in- 
fdliye^  and  im^new  Btoaes  one  aoay  t«i7  w^  be  nuistakcB; 
and  thesefbre,  although  L^iablonSssaate  and  Madame  J.  Dazca 
are  In  list  No.  1  thia  year,  I  am  not  sore  ,that  thty  ^® 
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remain  bo.  -  My  own  Judgment  is  tliat  they  are  not  first- 
rate  Boses.  I  find  Mfl^eottin,  whom  I  regard  as  the  BivecB 
of  France,  does  not  admit  the  latter  into  Ms  catalogue. 
Then  with  regard  to  Yainqueur  de  CK>liath,  let  me  remind 
Mr.  Prior  that  it  is  yet  an  untried  Rose,  It  came  out  in 
the  autumn  of  1862,  and  when  I  wrote  those  words  it  was 
not  in  the  hands  of  Bose-growers  generally;  and  even  if  it 
were  I  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  not  until  the 
second  year  that  we  can  form  anything  like  an  accurate 

C^  lament,  so  worked  are  the  plants.  1^  may  be  the  best 
e  of  tJie  season,  and  no  one  esteems  1&.  Wood  more 
than  I  do ;  but  he,  too,  may  be  wrong,  for  I  recollect  that 
he  pronounced  Bdne  des  'Vlolettes  the  best  dark  Bose  of 
the  year,  when  it  came  out;  it  does  not  hold  much  of  a  place 
now.  As  to  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  I  asodbed  it  to  Ducher, 
I  believe,  the  author  of  a  French  list,  but  I  may  have  been 
in  error. 

I  do  not  thus  in  answering  Mr.  Prior  mean  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  my  judgments  may  not  be  incorrect;  but  they 
are  not,  I  can  assure'  him,  hasty,  although  it  may  well 
happen  that  sometimes  errors  will  creep  in,  especially  when 
to  write  about  flowers  is  neither  the  sole  nor  the  main  object 
of  one's  life ;  but  let  him  rest  assured  that  it  will  never  be 
my  object  to  lead  any  one  astray.  I  wish  to  be  no  blind 
guide.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  business  with  me  to  praise  or 
dispraise.  I  aspire  only  to  be  somewhat  of  a  guiae  in  my 
own  especial  department  to  many  who  are  glad  to  obtain 
information. — ^D.,  DeaL 


any  of  your  contributors  or  readers  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  culture  of  this  plant  they  would  greatly  oblige  by 
communicating  it. — Eaton  Cuff,  LwerpooL 


Thosb  whose  knowledge  of  Boses  has  been  derived  fi.*om 
growing  plants  will,  of  course,  laugh  at  the  notion  that 
Beauty  of  Waltham  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Madame 
C.  Crfl^»elet.  I  have  gprown  both  (the  latter  I  have  a  dozen 
plants  of),  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are 
perfectly  distinct.  Tastes  dxSer,  but  I  much  prefer  the 
Beauty  to  Madame. 

I  think  "D.*s"  experience  of  Boses  must  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  cut  blooms,  as  I  reeollect  he  insisted 
when  ComteMe  C.  Chabrillasit  came  out  that  that  flower 
could  not  be  distinguished  £com  William  Griffiths,  a  state- 
ment which  greatly  amused  me  at  the  time,  but  which  I 
afterwards  aeooonted  fbr  by  "  D.'s  "  subsequent  statement 
as  to  the  sort  of  soil  which  his  garden  is  composed  ot 
"J>"  evidently  loves  flowers,  Mid  no  donbt  is  a  ndiable 
guide  as  to  many  kinds,  but  I  have  great  doubt  whether 
he  is  a  safe  authorit;^  wiUi  regard  to  Boses. — ^P. 


Mr  goodfiriend,  "D.,"  of  Deal,  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  deeUued  his  belief  that  « these  two  Dromios  are  one  in 
semblance/'  The  Pcme  of  Boaoruciaiis  speaks  from  the 
Vatican  (Boee  Hill,  SawMdgeworth)  and  says  (aee  his 
encyclical  leUet,  or  catalogue  for  1863  and  1864),  '*  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  light  rosy  oraason,  muoh  like  Madame  C. 
Crapelet;"  and  Mr.  Oast,  of  Colchester,  describes  the  two 
varieties  as  "scareely  distinguishable"  from  eaeh  other. 
Mr,  Williasi  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  aoourate  painter 
<^  Bose  portraits,  ae  his  catalogue  profves,  maintains  a  dis- 
tiact  individaflli^ ;  and  my  own  recollection,  as  a  censor  at 
some  of  our  pxiac^pal  Bose  shows  last  summer,  induces  a 
similar  belief  . 

Let  botii  sides  iuive  a  jnonth's  armistice,  and  then  we 
shall  have  the  two  beauUes  belbre  us,  and  can  finally  re- 
solve the  donbt.  I  &]iey  that  the  Bose-grower  will  find 
that  he  "could  be  happy,"  liko  Captofai  Macheatii,  '*  with 
either,"  without  wisning  the  removal  d  "fotiwr  dear 
charmer"  from  his  gavden.-*^  B.  H. 


OOTTOK-PLANT  W  THIS  COUNTBY. 
C^H  Tou  give  instanees  of  the  Coiton^plaat  having  been 
Boooesamlly  cultivated  from  seed,  in  greenhitose^m  this 
ooonttyP  If  KS  was  it  tiie  perennial  Tree  Cotton  (Gossypium 
arboreum),  or  the  annual  Seiulsland  Cotton  (G.  herbaceum)  ? 
Itriedtoraise  plants  from  some  seeds  fiK>m  Jamaica  last  year, 
'^rbkii  I  believe  to  have  been  G.  herbaoenm,  but  was  not 


•Qoeeasfo],  the  young  seedHn^  damping  oiF  idiile  in  the 
I  am  thia  year  txjmg  amne  Egyptian  seed.    If 
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QUESHOJ^S  ON  HOTHOUSE  BUILDINa. 

(In  answer  to  CorrMpondenU.) 

1.  No.  Iron  is  not  preferable  to  wood,  exclusive  of  dura- 
bility. When  there  was  a  heavy  duty  on  glass,  and  small 
squares  were  Tised  for  cheapness,  iron  was  an  object,  as  per- 
mitting of  more  light  from  the  roof  than  wood.  Tlus  is  of  less 
consequence  now,  when  large  squares  of  glass  can  be  ob- 
tained at  from  2d.  per  foot  and  upwards  according  to  quali1«y. 
An  iron  roof  wants  much  more  carefrd  glazing  than  wood,  as 
if  glazed  at  all  tight  there  is  apt  to  be  crackmg  both  by  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iron,  more  especially  if  the 
latter  is  attended  with  previous  wet  or  condensed  moisture. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  have  listened  to  the  sound  of 
one  pane  of  glass  cracking  after  another,  and  felt  powerless 
to  prevent  it,  unless  we  could  have  thrown  a  shade  over  the 
house.  Such  roofs  are  also  more  expensive  to  keep  than 
wood,  as  if  the  paint  wears  off  rusting  w^  proceed  with 
great  rapidity,  and  that  rust,  mixed  with  condensed  moisture, 
is  pretty  sure  to  spot  and  kill  the  leaves  of  the  plants  on 
which  it  faUs.  Where  lightness,  efficiency,  economy,  and  the 
movinff  of  sashes  are  to  be  combined,  we  would  recommend 
iron  c(Mumns  and  rafters,  and  wooden  sashes.  Copper  would 
be  better  than  cast  iron,  but  much  more  expensive.  When- 
ever metal  is  used  not  only  for  main  supports,  but  also  for 
sash-bars,  the  glazing  must  never  be  tight. 

2.  Circular  roofis,  or  more  or  less  curvilinear,  have  this 
decided  advantage,  that  th^  admit  more  direct  rays  of 
light  during  the  day  than  any  other  plan.  Mere  lean-to  or 
span-roofed  houses  receive  these  rays  most  directly  at  certain 
periods  of  the  day  and  seasons  of  the  year,  according  to  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  a  steep  roof  being  b^t  for  sprin«^  and  late 
autumn,  and  a  flatter  roof  for  summer.  A  circu&r  or  cur- 
vilinear roof  cannot  be  so  easily  made  of  wood  as  of  iron 
cast  at  once  into  the  necessary  shape.  One  oljection  as 
respects  economy  is,  that  the  more  rounded  the  roof  and 
the  lar^^  the  squares  of  glass  used,  the  more  the  necessity 
for  havmg  glass  made  suitably  bent  on  purpose.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  keep  a  stock  of  such  in  reserve  in  caae 
of  breakage.  This  would  be  less  likely  if  strong  glass 
were  used — say  from  20  to  27  ozs.  All  theory  and  appear- 
ance are  in  favour  of  these  roofs.  In  practice  we  cannot 
say  that  we  have  found  them  greatly  superior  to  the  com- 
mon sloping  roof.  As  buildings  of  ornament  they  are  ^r- 
tainly  superior. 

In  a  late  volume,  two  years  ago,  there  was  a  description, 
with  an  engraving,  of  a  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Cranston,  archi- 
tect, 1,  Temple  Sow  West,  Birmingham,  which  by  maldng 
the  roof  consist  of  a  number  of  sloping  planes  according  to 
width  and  height  gave  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  circular 
roof,  wi&  the  convenience  and  economy  of  fixed  roo&.  and 
the  using  of  wood    and  straight   glass.     Mr.  Cranston's 
method  lUso  supines  the  means  of  giving  air,  more  or  less 
regfularly  aU  over  the  house.    A.bout  the  same  time  a  de- 
scriptive section  and  photograph  appeared  of  some  new 
houses  put  up  by  Mr.  Niven,  ci  Drumcondra,  near  DubUn, 
in  which  the  roof  was  also  thrown  into  several  planes  of  glass, 
the  roof  being  all  fixed  and  straight  glass  used.  These  roO&, 
neat  as  they  are,  would  most  lu:elv  not  please  an  artistic 
eye  so  well  as  a  fine  sweeping  curvilinear  obe ;  but  th^re  can 
be  little  question  as  to  their  combining  many  of  l^e  advan- 
tages of  that  form,  and  still  less,  of  the  greater  eoommiy  In 
erSstion  and  possible  repairs  afterwards,  as  almost  any 
labourer  at  a  pinch  can  put  in  a  square  of  straight  glass 
when  an  accident  occurs.    For  elegance  and  other  adhran- 
tages*  then,  we  prefbr  the  circular  rooC  For  practical  utiHij 
we  queirtian  if  a  light  sloping  iy>of  has  been  kauoh  surpassed. 
For  getting  out  ot  the  common  traek  and  *oombining  sotoe- 
tOdng  of  tAie  demnee  and  a  good  many  ^f  the  advantages 
of  the  oiAmlar  RMrm,  with  first  and  ultimate  economy,  we 
mndd  advise  our  correi^ndent  toatudy  these  seetiona  biefore 
bnilding,  or  deciding  for  himself  by  a  personal  inveetigatioa 
of  the  houses. 

3.  In  common  lean-to  houses  notiixng  suits  better  than 
shelves  sloping  one  above  the  other  for  setting  pbaits  o« 
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and  growing  them.  Sndi  lik^rea  would  also  answer  well 
enough  under  a  curvilinear  roof  where  utility  was  the  main 
object.  But  the  more  artistic  the  roof,  and  the  more 
ornament  and  display  wanted  inside,  the  more  unsuitable 
would  such  shelTes  appear.  The  form  would  depend  on  the 
space  and  the  width.  The  table  form  in  geneitd  would  be 
best^  whether  made  of  wood,  spars  of  woocC  flags  of  slate  or 
stone.  In  the  case  of  either  of  the  latter  a  small  ledge 
should  ffo  round,  so  ti^at  a  little  moisture  might  lie  on  the 
slates  wh^i  desirable.  The  worst  thing  to  use  is  metal  of 
any  kind,  it  is  so  easily  heated  and  so  easily  cooled.  Of 
course*  the  supports  may  be  of  iron.  One  of  the  neatest 
table-stages  in  a  span-roofed  house  we  ever  saw  was  at  ICr. 
,  Bewley's,  near  Dublin,  and  we  mention  it  because  Hr. 
Bewl^  is  so  deservedly  flamed  for  allowing  his  horticultural 
and  botanical  treasures  to  be  seen  by  respectable  visitors. 
This  table-stage  was  made  of  wood,  well  pitched  and 
covered  with  small,  clean-washed  pebbles  or  shingle,  and 
the  ^ants  seemed  to  stand  so  nice  and  cool  upon  them.  A 
rim  of  about  li  inch  went  all  round  the  table,  and  the 
boards  round  the  sides  were  boldly  curved  into  Vandykes, 
and  painted,  we  think,  with  dark  g^T^*  relieved  by  broadish 
sweeping  lines  of  bright  yellow.  The  vandyked  boards  pre- 
vented you  seeing  much  of  the  pebbled  floor  beneath  the 
stage,  and  as  &r  as  we  recoUect  there  was  a  skirt  of  Helvetian 
moss  on  the  ground,  dose  to  the  pathway. 

4.  For  a  very  ornamental  house,  dose  to  a  mansion  and 
communicating  with  it,  we  would  recommend  hard-burned 
tiles  of  various  patterns.  Hard  as  they^  are,  however,  they 
are  scarcely  suitable  for  workmen  going  mudi  on  them 
with  nails  or  tackets  in  their  shoes.  Tlie  next  best  are 
^agstone  and  slate;  and  the  most  common,  hard  flooring 
tileis  either  of  a  red  or  a  whitish  colour.  In  houses  where 
there  is  no  stage  or  table,  and  the  plants  stand  on  the  floOT, 
then  it  should  be  all  floored.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
there  should  be  some  consistency  between  the  flooring  and 
that  in  whidi  the  plants  at  least  seem  to  grow.  In  a  show 
place  not  a  great  custance  from  Dublin  we  once  noticed  an 
elegant  conservatory  floored,  as  fltr  as  we  recollect,  with  the 
finest  marble,  and  a  number  of  flimsy  wire  stands  placed 
here  and  there,  ornamented  with  plants  in  the  common  red 
pots.  Sudi  stands  and  pots  were  sadly  out  of  place  where 
nothine  but  the  richest  marble  and  china  vessels  or  vases 
would  have  been  in  character.  The  more  artistic  the  house, 
the  ridier  the  flooring,  the  more  beautiful  ought  stands  and 
vessels  to  be.  For  a  number  of  yeani  we  1^  a  house  in 
which  all  the  plants  stood  in  beautiful  vases  of  different 
sizes — ^not  a  common  pot  was  seen.  If  we  could  hardly  get 
rid  of  the  sight  of  a  rim  now  and  then  we  pcdnted  and 
sanded  it  to  mt^e  it  look  like  stone.  We  grieved  when  the 
style  was  stopped,  as  there  was  such  harmony  between  the 
house,  the  position,  the  plants,  and  the  vases. 

In  a  large  house  a  better  effect  will  be  produced  by  a 
number  of  tables  or  stages  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  in- 
stead of  ono  principal  table  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
house.  In  either  case,  where  one  or  several  tables  or  stages 
are  used,  we  would  be  inclined  to  confine  the  flooring  to  the 
pathways,  or  the  spaces  between  the  stages.  In  that  case 
the  neat^  boundary  would  be  a  rim  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  pathway,  ornamental  or  plain.  'Rie  simplest  mode 
would  be  to  have  the  pathway  1^  to  2  inches  higher  tSian 
the  beds  beneath  the  st&ges.  We  advise  this  arrangement 
not  so  much  on  account  of  saving  something  in  flooring  as 
for  saving  in  cleaning,  for,  whether  tile,  slate,  or  stone 
is  beneath  the  stage,  it  is  sure  to  become  green  and  dhiy- 
looking.  A  dean-raked  bed  of  earth  would  look  much 
better.  That  bed  would  do  for  growing  creepers  for  the 
rafters,  and  the  interior  of  the  bed  might  be  concealed  by  a 
line  of  Ferns  and  Mosses  planted  near  the  sides.  Both  of 
these  latter  objects  could  be  gained  were  the  bed  covered 
for  2  or  3  inches  with  dean- washed  small  pebbles,  or  gravel 
dean  and  of  uniform  size.  Very  neat  pathways  might  also 
be  made  of  fine  gravel  edged  with  stone  or  l^es ;  but  this 
would  not  answer  near  a  mansion.  For  vineries  anid  forcing- 
houses  nothing  is  neater  than  flags  or  slate  for  pi^s.  If 
well  raised  above  the  ground  they  are  easily  kept  dean.  For 
pitectical  utility  nothing  beats  a  wooden  sparred  trdlis. 

J.  There  is  no  objection  wbatev^  to  your  collecting  the 
I  water  into  a  metal  tank  9  feet  by  5  fee^  and  5  feet 
d^|>,  and  halving  it  beneath  the  stage  or  stand  of  the  eon- 


servatozy,  to  be  aupidied  wiUt  a  force  pun.  If  at  aU. 
soazoe  of  water,  we  would  rather  have  two  of  that  size  than 
one^  or  a  tank  considerablylarger.  Of  course,  you  will  hftv» 
an  overflow  from  it  when  ftiU.  In  building  we  would  secure 
another  object;  we  would  have  a  hot-water  pipe  to  ga 
through  th«  taidc  in  winter  and  spring,  in  order  to  have 
warm  water  sk  all  timee— at  least,  a  little  heated,  and  at 
these  seasons,  when  the  tank  was  nearly  £all,  we  would  turn 
the  ralnihll  into  i3ie  oveiflow-pipe  at  onoe,  after  seooriBg  a* 
much  as  would  keep  the  wat^  in  the  taatk  firssh  and  sweet. 
Tour  tank  will  not  take  half  the  water  from  a  hundred-ieet 
range  if  that  is  moderatdy  wide  aad  lofty ;  and  with  a  small 
tank,  if  you  depended  whdly  on  it,  yoo  sdght  find  a  4^ 
fidenpy  when  the  water  was  most  needed. 

6.  Here  we  must  stop.  We  cannot  reeommend  a  builder. 
We  have  no  doubt  there  are  good  tradesmen  in  Dublin.  We 
fully  believe  that  those  who  advertise  in  our  cdumns  would 
do  the  work  wdl  It  is  best  carefolly  to  oonsider  what  ycftt 
would  wish  to  have  done,  aad  the  mode  of  doinv  it,  and  then 
obtain  a  general  outline  of  the  expense.  Unpleasantneaeee 
sometimes  occur  when  they  ought  not,  when  the  plan  decided 
on  is  departed  from.  All  such  deviations  must  be  paid  for* 
It  is  best  every  way  to  employ  one  tradesman  to  do  aad 
fin^h  the  whole — ^t^at  is,  to  take  the  whole  job.  It  would 
be  wrong  in  us  to  menlaon  one  in  preference  to  another ;  and 
you  may  judge  also  <^  thus  difficulty  when  we  state,  thaife 
though  we  know  some  eminent  builders,  we  have  that  good 
opinion  of  them  aU,  that  we  should  have  tvoable  in  ficcmg  pse- 
ferentially  on  one  to  do  a  large  job  for  oursdves.  But  for 
coming  in  our  way,  and  the  prindple  and  novelty  of  the 
designs  bein^  so  applicable  to  your  inqnixy,  we  might  not 
even  have  auuded  to  Messrs.  Niven  and  Orafistoa  so  pf^ 
minenUy.— B.  Fish. 


GEOWnrG  POTATOES  AND  GBEENS 

CONJOINTLY. 

(C<mdudedfr<m  page  352.) 

Tfis  way  in  whidi  I  have  managed  to  preserve  my  IW 
tatoes  exceedingly  well  during  the  last  sixteeB  years,  is  a» 
follows : — I  do  not  store  them  t^  aft^  they  have  undesgone' 
a  preparatory  sorting  course,  whidi  means,  as  soon  as  the^ 
Potatoes  are  lifted,  keep  them  not  more  than  2  feet  thick  in 
a  dry  sheltered  place,  and  covered  over  with  some  dry  Htte^ 
for  it  is  'necessary  that  the  light  should  be  eiduded  fieoa. 
them  in  some  way.  Continue  sorting  them  over  every  flwr 
days  till  diseased  ones  cease  to  appear,  which  will,  probably^ 
be  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  I  have  found  that  those 
which  are  begcooiing  to  beeome  rotten  generally  do  so  in  that 
space  of  time,  and  those  that  are  then  unE^iotted  can  be  de» 
pended  upon  for  store.  I  t^en  piaoe  them  away  in  a  dadt 
cellar,  next  to  and  having  a  temperature  similar  to  the  one 
already  quoted,  minus  the  sand  or  ashes,  in  tniys  formed  et 
old  doors  having  slabs  about  9  inches  in  d^th  nailed  to- 
their  ends  and  sides.  The  tubers  ere  thus  kept  immedia^M^ 
under  my  eye  to  scrutinise  them  at  any  time^  and  to  etiahle 
me  to  •* spurt'*  them  at  any  opportunity,  whidi  I  nevsr 
neglect  doing,  or  the  consequence  would  be,  that  as  with  o^eir 
folk  who  keep  tiiem  in  conftised  masses,  ^y  would  beoosM 
heated,  forced  into  germination,  and  prodooe  lai^»  pn-> 
mature  shoots  to  the  length  of  one's  arm;  in  Uct,  ae  Jii.^ 
Fox  observes,  "a  great  proportion  of  them  become  son^ 
and  disagreeable.*'  It  is  btrt  a  i^iort  time  ago  thai  I  aoit 
Mr.  Daintree  a  portion  of  my  growth  of  his  Seedling'  pre» 
served  in  the  trays.  I  grew  tiiem,  of  course,  en  the  xidge-^ 
and-trench  plan,  and  I  wanted  his  judgments  between  them 
acnd  some  of  his  own  grown  on  the  fia^  or  in  the  commfla 
way,  and  I  will  now  quote  the  passage  from  his  letter  in 
acnswer  to  my  request: — "Thanks  for  your  splendid  sped* 
mens  of  my  SeedHng,  which  only  came  to  hand  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  1  never  ate  such ;  and  the  skins,  where  are  t^ey  ?* 
That  ridge  system  of  yours  is  no  myth,  and  mtttrt  be  adopted 
when  once  tried.'' 

I  cannot  fed  quite  satisfied  with  my  reply  to  Mr.  Toifw- 
questions  unless  I  explain  to  him  the  raUinale  of  my  colti^ 
vation  of  the  sofl  in  connection  with  the  above  rotation* 

Formerly  I  used  to  introduce  fresh  duns^  as  each  treiidi 
was  formed,  and  dug  it  in  with  a  spade ;  but  now  I  merd|f 
fork  up  the  bottoms  of  ihe  -trendies  with  a  sacrrow^  fhiee^ 
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tiaed  fork  which  I  had  made  at  the  blaeiksmith'a  for  the 
pozpose;  tor  tiie  rector  three  Tears  ago  caused  an  extra 
lazffe  tank  to  be  made,  and  I  hare  now  a  constant  supply 
of  liqnid  manure  (hoose^sewage),  which  I  use  boontirally 
to  the  Cabbagew<»rts  in  the  trenches,  and,  in  hct,  to  all 
growing  crops,  to  the  Bosea,  and  to  all  the  fruit  trees  when 
flwdling  off  their  fruit,  and  the  effect  is  surprising.  What 
a  Ineky  vOaar  thai*  wia  q£  Mr.  Fish's  pouncing  upon  the 
lianid-manure  receptacle  last  year  1  When  I  read  of  it  I 
fdt  quite  glad  it  was  &  want  of  water  that  impelled  him  to 
vmearth  the  tank,  because  I  DuicM  he  previously  used  to 
write  rather  dubkmsly  when  treating  on  liquid  manure. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  now  about  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I  fancy  also  that  Mr.  Bobscm  does  not  enter  into  the 
•oloaca  application  quite  heartily.  At  any  rate  here  we 
haye  a  perfect  set  of  sofb-water  tanks  (we  had  an  extra 
one  holoing  upwards  of  1000  gallons  made  last  autumn), 
which  catch  almost  all  the  rain  water  that  hXLa  on  the  roofs 
of  the  house  and  outbuildings.  For  dru^dng  and  cooking 
the  water  is  filtered,  and  the  wh<^e  alter  being  used  for 
household  purposes  is  caught  again  by  the  liquid-manure 
tanks,  watar-closets  included,  to  be  from  thence  pumped  out 
by  a  Warner's  pump,  and  distaibuted  wherever  it  is  wanted 
in  the  garden,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  Bead's  g^- 
Tanised  water-barrows,  made  to  run  upon  three  wheels,  and 
the  watering-can.  The  whole  thing  is  marvellous ;  and 
yet  within  a  stone's  throw  almost,  at  a  new  police  station 
^erected  here  but  the  other  day,  a  sewer  was  made  to  cany 
the  sewage  into  the  river!  When  I  consider  that  the 
sewage  of  the  town  mostly  goes  the  same  way,  I  am  thank- 
ftd  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  are  now  no  more 
under  the  necessity  of  drilling  tiie  water  from  that  polluted 
stream.  As  I  should  be  charged  Qs.  for  a  cartload  of  littery 
•dung  I  can  contemplate  my  manure-tanks  with  complacency, 
snd  with  confidence  recommend  the  plan  to  others. 

I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Mechi  was  before  me  or  no  in 
this  liquid-manure  matter.  It  is  thirl^  years  since  I  caused 
our  first  tank  to  be  made  in  a  cow-house  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ludlow. 

Allow  me  just  to  mention  h^e  that  the  voided  focal 
matters  of  animals  must  be  used  with  more  caution  than 
liuman  excreta.  Slightly  diluted  the  latter  may  be  applied 
to  vegetation  almost  with  impunity,  but  the  former  should 
have  the  addition  of  four  or  five  times  their  bulk  of  soil 
or  water,  as  they  are  of  a  much  hotter  nature.  Well,  the 
sediment  from,  our  tanks  is  emptied  once  a-year  and  mixed 
with  road-BCEB^iBgs,  in  a  large  opening  dug  out  in  a  back 
yard  for  the  purpose;  and  I  have  iAua  spring,  for  the  first 
tuoB,  added  what  I  call  my  muck-pie— &at  is,  the  refuse 
frrom  the  gardens,  and  all  the  sweepings  that  collect  from 
time  to  time  about  asm^  house  and  gr^indsintheconntiy 
and  are  tossed  into  the  mixen.  I  ne^  never  despair  about 
my  land  becoming  exhausted  of  humus,  as  the  above  will  be 
wheeled  into  the  garden  in  the  autumn,  and  the  site  where- 
on it  is  to  be  applied,  now  occupied  with  Potatoes  and  the 
Cabbageworts,  wiU  be  then  thoroughly  trenched,  and  the 
'mixture  well  w<^ed  into  the  body  of  the  soiL  Onoe  in  three 
years  is  sufficient  for  this  appUeation. 

It  is  best  iystematicaUy,  for  economical  wor^ng,  to  divide 
ose's  Potato  grcmnd  into  three.  The  ground  is  l>astaxd  or 
lialf-trenched,  as  soon  as  convenient,  w£9n  the  Cabbageworts 
aaoe  cleared  away,  and  then  I  cause  mortar  rubbish,  if  near 
at  hand,  to  be  spread  over  the  soil  on  the  compartment 
which  was  thorongh-trenehed  the  autumn  before  last ;  and 
-quicklime  from  the  kiln,  at  the  rate  of  seventy  bushels  per 
aece,  to  be  slacked  upon  and  spread  over  the  soil,  and  imme- 
-diately  worked  into  the  surfEice  of  the  third  division,  or  that 
which  was  tiborengh-trenched  two  autumns  back,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  to  let  loose  the  ^^ases  from  stubborn 
organic  matters,  which,  without  bemg  sulqected  to  the 
aciion  of  the  lime,  would  remain  there  in  an  inactive  state 
inrhi^  for  years.  When  trenching  do  not  obliterate  the 
pieces  of  stout  stakes,  but  allow  them  to  continue  to  point 
oat  where  the  rows  of  Potatoes  were  last  year,  in  order  that 
the  tubers  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  sites  of  the  trenches 
where  the  Cabbageworts  grew.  That  will  prove  a  chajwe 
of  soil  to  the  uttennost  l^xi^  we  are  enabled  to  give,  besides 
preventing  the  operator  having  to  mark  out  the  ground 
<ffm  again.  Now  j^ant  at  the  first  favourable  dry  time; 
and  should  the  0o£U  from  veiy  ueoent  trenching,  prove  loose. 


when  forming  the  ridges,  in  lieu  of  finishing  them  off  at 
once  (when  a  superincumbent  weight  of  eart^  might  cause 
a  troublesome  displacement  of  their  sides),  oast  purt  of  tike 
crumbs  from  the  trenches  upon  them,  and  bury  the  sets 
merely  3  inches  or  so.  In  a  fortnight  or  so,  when  the  ground 
has  settled,  shovel  out  the  remainder  of  the  soil  ^cSm  the 
trenches,  and  the  ridges  may  then  '*rest  and  be  thankful," 
though  the  mind  of  the  worker  must  at  once  iMak  about 
how  the  trenches  are  to  be  occupied,  as  I  previously  ck' 
plained. 

I  have  yet  another  tangent  to  fly  off  at  relative  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  fiiture  occupants.    About  a  month  ago  I 
received  a  box  from  the  office  of  this  Journal  ccmtaining  a 
disinfecting   powder.     When  the   box  arrived  I  thought 
to  myself  "Ah!  some  more  Potatoes."    On  wrenching  off 
the  Hd  I  said  "  It  is  a  disinfectant,"  but  on  taking  the  bag 
out  of  the  box  I  saw  the  outlines  of  an  orchard-house 
pencilled  on  the  piece  of  deal  which  formed  its  bottom, 
and  it  struck  me  as  being  very  like  the  fine  new  one  I  saw 
being  erected  when  I  last  visited  the  nurseries  at  Sawbridge- 
worw.     Then  I  imagined  it  might  have  come  from  Mr. 
Bivers,  who  had  thus  kindly  lareated  me  to  a  bag  of  powder 
for  the  destruction  of  the  aphis  fiunily.    I  happened  to  have 
a  Calceolaria  infested  with  the  green  fly,  and  I  at  once 
suited  the  action  to  the  thought  by  givine  the  folia^  a  good 
dusting  over.    The  pests  evidently  did  not  like  it,  but  I 
saw  by  next  morning  that  they  were  mostly  proof  against  it, 
so  on  the  day  after  I  set  mysdif  to  work  with  it  at  the  tanks. 
I  was  enabled  to  give  it  a  fisur  trial,  for  up  to  that  time  I 
had  applied  none  of  the  powder  I  keep  by  me  for  the  purpose 
of  finng  the  ammonia^  and  it  was  also  the  first  time  I 
had  disi^bed  the  tanks  this  spring.    The  gases  issued  very 
strongly,  as  I  purposely  routed  tSie  liquid  about,  to  make 
the  worst  of  it.    1  began  upon  the  tai^  which  catches  all 
the  dish-washings  and  waste  water  from  the  scuUery,  when 
the  following  sentence  in  a  shrill  treble  distinctly  smote 
upon  my  ear,  "  Ah,  that  nasty  tank !"    I  do  believe  I  have 
educated  the  noses  in  this  house  till  they  have  become  quite 
spoilt.    Even  so,  because  our  housekeeper  has  latterly  de- 
clared that  the  disinfecting  powder  I  have  used  so  long 
and  satisfactorily  to  myself,  smelt  so  strongly  of  tar  that 
the  odour  made  its  way  up  the  drain  from  the  tank  into 
the  kitchen  and  constantly  gave  her  a  headache,  I  am 
very  thankM  to  say  that  the  new  powder  I  have  received 
from  some  person  unknown  has  made  peace  between  me 
and  the  women,  and  what  greater  thing  can  I  say  in  its 
favour?    I  will  say,  however,  that  the  composition  is  the 
best  of  its  kind  I  ever  used.    It  is  equal  to  the  deodorisation 
of  the  starongest  ammoniacal  issue  whatever.     The  rate  I 
I4)plied  it  was  about  two  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  liquid,  by 
stirring  a  quantity  of  it  at  once  into  the  whole  body  of  the 
sewage.    If  I  had  qualified  the  powder,  in  the  same  way  one 
does  with  soot  or  lime,  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  a 
tub,  and  applied  it  dissolved  in  that  form  to  the  sewage, 
and  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse  before  emptying  the 
tank,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  the  proper  way ;  but  I 
was  too  impatient  for  that.     It  killed  the  effluvia  almost 
entirely  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  what  scent  it  has 
of  its  own  is  as  sweet  as  a  nut.    Had  I  attempted  to  empty 
the  tanks  without  the  application  I  should  have  run  the 
hazard  of  being  indicted  for  a  nuisance.    The  disinfectant 
app^d  with  a  large  dredging-box  to  recent  iBdcaX  matters 
prevents  all  unpleasant  smell  directly.    I  trust  I  shall  soon 
learn  whence  it  came  and  where  it  is  to  be  had;   and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  find  out  if  it  possesses  as  a  part  consti- 
tuent phosphate  of  lime,  as  tluit  when  applied  to  house 
sewage  is  an  addition  which  enhances  its  value  immensely. 

Allow  me  now  to  conclude  by  stating  how  happy  I  am  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Bevan  Fox  is  giving  the  ridge-fmd-trench 
plim  a  trial,  forming  his  parallels  and  working  in  his  tren<dies 
on  account  of  the  Potato.  I  can  assure  him  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  much  more  likely  to  benefit  the  human 
race  &an  those  other  trendies  and  parallels  we  are  so  sorry 
to  read  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  is  a  great 
many  years  since  I  beg^an  to  beleaguer  these  pages  on  the 
subject;  and  twelve  years  ago  I  rushed  pen  in  hand  agamst 
some  of  our  greatest  horticultural  authorities,  who  were 
foreboding  the  disappearance  of  the  Potato  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  I  quote  a  passage  f^tn  the  article  I  then 
wrote>  expressing  that  I  intendea  to  persevere  in  its'cul- 
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Aud  one  in  forming  which  I  cannot 
"Not.  1852. — NotwithBtandJDK  the  general  feilore  of  the 
Potato  crop  this  year,  what  I  have  formerly  orged  relative 
to  its  culture  I  still  maintain-  PerseTerance  m  its  caose 
most  be  insisted  on ;  and  in  dcEanco  of  ail  that  grim  fore- 
boders  may  sing  or  say  against  it,  I  for  one  intend  to  plant 
Potatoes.  Let  men  say  all  that  the;  can  poBslbly  say  in 
f<M«telli))2  its  certun  destruction.  I  reply.  We  do  not  live 
in  tiie  times  when  wiseacres  are  prophets.  What  though 
we  are  teased  at  sea  in  tliis  matter,  witiiout  a  compass  to 
guide  us  1   I,  for  one,  at  least  will  make  an  attempt  t«  steer. 


enoourage  despair.  Until  she  evidently  does  become  a 
wreck  ikod  all  nope  is  cut  off,  then,  and  not  till  theu,  will 
I  oaat  myself  from  her."  And  two  years  alter  I  penned 
that  I  b^gan  siege  operations  in  this  corporate  boi'ough ; 
and  in  my  entbusiasm  I  was  prompted  to  deliver  a  lecture 
on  the  PoUto  in  the  Town  HalL  I  believe  the  sQbject  fell 
dead ;  albeit  I  (jave  it  for  the  benefit  of  a  young  literary 
institute  here  that  I  then,  along  with  a  few  oUiers.  felt 
peculiarly  interested  in  firmly  eatabliahing.  I  was  gratified 
to  leem,  however,  that  a  young  curate  said  he  "  did  not  see 
what  good  a  lecture  on  growing  Potatoes  could  do."  And 
again — merely  forearming  me  for  the  way  that  the  cat  was 
going  to  jump — a  hirsute  Bombastes-Fiuioso-Sir-Jolm-Fal- 
staff-rolled-into-one  sort  of  a  man,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  he  "  knew  how  to  eat  a  Potato,  and  that  was  suffi- 
cient for  him!"  The  Ibrmer,  I  am  happy  to  e&j,  since 
then  is  married,  and  has  a  living  and  a  family,  so  in  all 
probability  his  ideas  have  become  modified;  bnt  as  to  the 
latter,  I  can  well  believe  his  instincts  remain  the  same  up  to 
this  vei7  day. 

I  have  this  year  thirty-four  sorts  of  Potatoes  growing  in 
the  garden,  including  the  new  variety  &om  Huntingdon- 
^ire,  an  "  early  Potato  "  &om  Scotland,  a  new  Eegent  from 
Berkshire,  and  thirteen  seedlings  which  never  saw  the  oat- 
side  of  these  premises. 

I  hope  Ur.  Fox  will  let  ns  know  the  result  of  his  enter- 
prise; i>r  Uie  more  pnvat«  experiences  of  the  sort  are  laid 
open  to  the  nablic,  so  much  the  more  easily  are  people 
enabled  to  take  stock  of  ideas  for  their  personal  benefit. 
And  if  I  were  to  fill  a  whole  Jocbnal  of  HoancuLTnaK 
with  an  article  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Potato  I  should 
not  consider  I  was  doing  an  unwise  or  unneceEsary  act ;  for 
surely  pointing  out  every  exertion  and  precaution  that  can 
be  made  is  no  mean  employment  in  a  writer  striving  to 
impress  apon  his  countrymen  the  necessity  of  employing 
every  means  in  their  power  for  the  preservation  of  this 
necessary  eeculent  which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  pre- 
sented to  ns  for  food. — TJfwasdb  jUjd  Oswabub. 


FDItZE  OBNOXIOUS  TO  CATERPILLAR. 

It  may  be  int«i'eating  to  your  naden  to  learn  that  I  have 
tried  tiiu  u  a  remedy,  or  rather  preventive,  to  Ae  Qooae- 
hVTf  catetpinar.  I  was  teoommendad  to  ttj  it  at  the 
iuBtuioe  of  nrr  MDpli^er,  wboi  raid  it  was  a  oartaiit  ttaatdy. 
Jnst  ■•  tlia  Goowbeny  bmhas  were  in  flower,  «r  a  littie 
prior,  when  ForM'  was  in  flower,  a  goodly-sized  branoh  was 
plaood  in  the  eantie  of  emiti  Gooseberry  bush,  aad  as  near 
to  the  bottom  as  possible.  Tlie  whole  of  the  bitahet  were 
fcM  from  the  caterpillur  ■  that  seasoii.'  In  the  following 
MMOn  than  wna  no  Sowar  «u  the  Fnrze  in  the  nei^iboot- 
kood,  ttierefoM  a  groan  branob  only  was  placed  in  the 
Inches,  and  the  ravage*  ot  the  oaterpillar  were  not  pre- 
Tented,  thongh  the  bushes  were  not  so  mach  affected  aa 
ttioea  without  the  Fnne  boshes. 

On  naming  this  to  those  reoommending  the  remedy,  I 
WH  told  that  the  Furze  was  most  efficacioas  when  in  flower ; 
bot  that  the  ereen  branch  itself  was  not  relished  by  the 
eatarpillar,  and  so  mitigated  the  evil  to  a  certain  extent. 
J  give  this  aa  I  found  it,  and  think  it  not  unworthy  of  a 
more  Mvera  tiiaL— G.  A. 


ImLUVNon  o»  Fiiownw. — Baring  the  raid  of  General 
Qnantoell  in  Kansaa,  and  the  sarkiTtg  and  ravaging  of  Law- 
nno^  tiie  Confed«rat«  forea  cwne  to  the  reaidenoe  of  George 


Ford,  whose  neat  house  was  enmmnded  with  flowers.  The 
soldiers  appealed  to  their  leader  to  spare  the  place  "as  it 
was  too  pretty  to  bum ; "  he  assented,  and  the  house  was 
spared,  being  almost  the  only  building  left. — [Soiliin  Ctd- 


A  VERT  USEFUL  GLASS  STEUCTUHE. 

In  yomr  Jonmal  of  April  19th,  page  297,  one  of  your  oor- 

respondents  aska  for  snggestione  a«  to  shading  Feme  from 

bot  sun,  if  green  or  other  coloured  glass  be  not  employed. 

1  effiacb  this  oljject  by  placing  mine  {not  exotics)  on  a  plat- 
form 2  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  under  part  of  my  flower- 
stand;   the  lowest   shelf  for   the  flower-pots   being  again 

2  feet  7  indies  bigbet  than  the  Fern  plant-stand. 

There  are  four  shelves  for  plants,  saoh  about  10  incites 
wide,  ezoept  the  top  one,  which  is  3  feet  wide.  Of  course, 
they  become  gradn^y  shorter  as  they  rise  to  the  centzal  or 
top  one.  The  shelves,  as  well  as  the  lower  portion  for 
Ferns,  are  made  of  steong  deal  laths  instead  of  boards. 
Besides  the  water  usually  required  by  Ferns,  they  of 
necessity  receive  additional  water  when  the  plants  above 
are  watered;  but  tot  my  common  Ferns  this  is  rather  a 
benefit  than  otherwise. 


W' 


1  FrnMneh  bot-wllw  plpH  I  i  ainwtar 

3  OlaHd  dnia-viw  (or  fio*  nssa    B  Tiais. 

Of  nii4er  TKa-fnmt,  1 1  (H«»  rl«-  >■»■■  i»ic. 

S  FBTit-pUtrarm.  I S  Fbgtcd  piUi,  K  Incba  widg. 

i  nomr-iUiHl.  I 

The  cAaisnttoty  li  ba!1t  oa  oAn,  ma  Iha  Tla«  raota  nn  b«lh  ohW 


placed  with  one  end  lo  the  south-west,  the  other  end 
opening  by  the  glazed  folding-doors  into  the  libraiy,  and 
it  ha«^p  sun  on  it  Irom  9  *.ii.  for  the  I'eat  of  the  day. 

There  are  Yines  trained  on  the  roof  which  answer  weU, 
and  aSbrd  a  good  ahaJe  for  flowers  and  Ferns.,  In  oold 
wcsither  I  heat  the  bouse  both  by  hot-water  pipes  and  by  a 
twelve-incb  flue  of  glazed  drain-pipes. 

It  is  20  feet  square,  has  a  flagged  walk  round  the  plsbt- 
stand,  and  round  the  udea,  at  2  feet  high,  a  zinc  ^agh 
20  inches  wide  end  1  inches  deep,  to  hold  sand,  in  which 

flanta  for  propagation  and  plajitiiig-out  are  placed ;  and  at 
feet  &dm  the  ground  a  sb^  12  inches  vide  runs  round  tar 
Strawberries  or  other  plants. 

At  the  south-west  end  a  glaas  door  opens  into  an  oichard- 
house  30  feet  long.  The  potted  trees  are  now  bcMitiflil, 
and  setting  welL 

Yon  will  thus  perceive  that  I  have  four  tiars,  and  five 
purpoaei  to  whicn  I  apply  my  conservatory: — the  Yeta^ 
plauorm,  and  on  the  same  level  the  propogating-shelf,  tike 
stand  for  plants  above  the  same,  StrawbeTi7-ahelvee  at  tlie 
Bides,  andTines  on  the  glass  root— E.  8. 


CsTBTaL  Pauci.— On  thr  lOth  of  Jnna  n«Et  the  Otjwfti 
Palace  will  have  been  opened  ten  year*.  Duinir  that  period 
it  will  have  been  Tiait«d  by  tho  estraotdinaij  nonibcr  of 
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more  tluui  flfteen  miUions  Mid  a  qnarter  of  penont.  Thar 
can  b«  little  doubt  bnt  tbat  with  tho  increMsd  facilities  e 
Teacbincf  the  Palace,  the  nnmberfl  dorinff  tba  coming  tei 
fean  will  greatly  exceed  those  of  its  first  decennial  existence 


CULTUBE  OF  THE  FIG  TREE. 
VonciNO  lu  Tai  JomiKAi.  or  HoKnonurosJi  under  thi 
heading  "  Doings  of  the  Last  Week,"  b;  "  K.  F.,"  «  short  nob 
on  the  onlture  of  Fig  trees  in  pots,  I  am  reminded  to  briO) 
under  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Jmmal  a  nhjec 
which  I  have  foi  some  time,  thoaght  of;  bnt  befbro  doin^ 
so  ^ow  me  to  say  the  management  of  Fig  treea  plantoi 
oat  and  of  Fig  treea  in  pots  appears  to  me  to  be  idantioal 
except  in  the  neoeesity  of  frequently  watering  potted  teeea 
Neglecting  this  for  a  few  days  only,  Uie  wh^  crop  will  bi 


I  have  onder  my  care  soma  trees  planted  oat  on  opei 
walla,  and  others  under  glaas.  Three  larg*  Fig  trees  art 
covered  in  and  trained  to  a  wall  fitoing  the  Bouth-east,  th( 
ftont  lights  being  5  feet  Gram  the  trees  and  9  feet  high.  Twc 
of  them  are  Brown  Naples,  and  they  every  seaBon  product 
a  quantity  of  fine  &mt ;  and  the  third  (a  branch  of  which  ] 
fb^arded  to  yoa  by  a  friend  last  Friday),  grows  in  the  eame 
house,  and,  as  yon  will  perceive,  fruited.  Year  alter  year  it 
ehowB  the  same,  but  on  attaining  a  little  larger  growUi  than 
at  present  the  frnits  turn  yellow  and  drop  off,  and  not  on( 
amres  at  the  Etate  of  perfection  attained  by  those  produced 
on  the  other  trees.  The  three  are  treated  eiactly  alike, 
being  watered  with  mannre  water  two  or  three  times  at  thii 
season  when  they  are  bursting  into  lud,  and  syringed  every 

Foniteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  I  am  informed,  this  tree 
wae  planted  in  a  vinery  and  truned  np  the  bach  wall,  where 
it  received  the  benefit  of  fire  heat  and  the  same  treatment 
M  the  Vines.  There  it  did  not  hear,  and  in  cons^nence  it 
~  ~is  removed  to  an  open  wall ;  but  for  the  laat  three  years  it 


of  the  cause,  and  Hhoold  be  very  gladof  the  opinion  of  your- 
self or  any  of  your  readaVB  as  to  what  it  is. — Thos.  Newuah, 
Tory  EiU,  SittinfltouriM.. 

[Fig  trees  in  pots  and  others  planted  ont  are  so  iar 
id^tical  when  both  are  onder  glass,  no  artificial  heat 
given,  and  only  one  («V  taken.  In  either  eo^  sh(«t  stumpy 
wood  well  ripened  is  the  chief  point  to  be  umed  at,  and  no 
stopping,  etctspt  of  the  leading  shoot  as  it  swells  in  spring. 
Under  glass  and  with  heat,  where  several  crops  are  taken  at 
least  double  tiep^ng  is  deoinJde.  Out  of  dooxs  summer 
stopping  on  the  whole  is  nnadvisable,  as  it  woald  give 
either  a  fo  in  the 

end  of  tiu  immer- 


come  to  a  1  nicely 

ooverad  w.  shoots, 

but  not  oi  fa  with 

■n  the  cai  ira.    If 

^oor  tzee  i  r  keep- 

ag  the  frn  le  tune 

■go  report*  twood, 

snort  joint  igarons 

And  next  1  X  mice 

had  nibUi  i.     See 


NEW  BOOK. 

irMdou  Sordou/PT  (Ae  Ptapl*.  3j  the  Ber.  5.  Haddkn 
PasDS.    Loudon :  B.  W.  Partridge,  9,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Tan  first  idea  which  will  occur  to  mai^  after  a  pernaal  of 
tliis  book,  win  bo  that  the  aath<»'  is  evidentW  of  opim<ai 
that  the  MtfcMiihment  tf  flower  ihowa  tot  tk«  poor  wHl 
tamoTO  nearly  aQ  the  eviU  which  at  nosent  seem  to  be 
iBsepanhly  connected  with  Qie  aawdad  habitationa  of  the 
poor  of  London  and  oSux  largv  towna.    We  o  ~ 

— ._*_,, .___     ^_. 'TMSftlyaddti 

s  Mune  opiaion,  aad  the 
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flmiB  will  ho9emo  a  aaottttxy  piece  of  tonitozQ  in  ewery 
poor  man's  room*  exid  will  la  mtmj  i«^V^5^aa  be  looked 
qponaa  mcmibaHi  of  the  lamily. 

The  number  of  these  ahows  is  burg^y  on  the  increase, 
and  we  hope  that  in  a  lew  jetum  there  mil  be  at  least  one 
eviety  year  in  eaeh  pocnr  yoodxm  pariah ;  but  before  the 
«iperim^it  is  made  for  tha  first  time  in  any  parish  we 
9titong\j  reoommead  that  Mr.  Parkes's  book  should  be  care- 
fully studied,  as  it  ftdly  sets  out  the  difficulties  which  have 
to  be  encountered*  the  way  in  wl^oh  they  may  best  be  met, 
And  the  good  which  wiU  m  all  probabilKgr  follow. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  BOCIETY'S  MEETING. 

Thb  April  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was  very 
fidly  attended,  the  proceedings  possessinff  unusual  interest. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  f,  Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  Donations  from  the  Natural  History 
Societies  of  Munich,  Brunn,  Stettin,  &c..  tp  the  librarv, 
were  announced,  including  also  the  eighth  volume  of  "Mlt. 
Stainton's  beautifdl  illustrated  work  on  the  "Natural  His- 
tcffyof  the  Microlepidoptera.**  A  new  part  of  the  Society's 
**  Transactions'*  was  announced  as  ready  for  diskibution 
among  the  members. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  made  a  further  communication  on  the  sup- 
posed luminous  powers  of  the  Fulgora  candelaria.  It  was 
stated  that  the  insect  was  known  in  China  under  tibe  names 
4)i  the  Stwr  of  Eve  and  the  Star  of  Confucius;  and  Sir  J. 
Bairow  had  also  affirmed  that  the  insect  possessed  luminous 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bates  stated  that,  during 
his  long  residence  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  he  had  had  repeated 
•opportunities  of  observing  and  keeping  alive  ^e  Fulgora 
laternaria^  the  species  reported  to  be  lumin<His  by  Madame 
Marian,  and  that  the  natives  had  no  rumour  or  tradition  of 
its  emitting  a  light. 

Mr.  Newman  exhibited,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Butler,  a 
s^es  of  insects  preserved  in  amber  and  gimi  anime  (simile: 
to  those  described  by  Mr.  Hope  in  the  "Transactions"  of 
the  Society),  and  made  some  observations  on  the  species 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Pascoe  exhibited  a  box  containing  forty  new  species 
l>t  Australian  Longicom  Beetles,  additional  to  those  de- 
scribed in  his  memoirs  read  to  the  Society  at  previous 
meetuigs.  He  also  made  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  abdominal  segments  in  various  species,  as 
•affording  specific  and  sexual  indications. 

^  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  exhibited  a  mamificent  series  of  Butter- 
flies belonging  to  the  genus  Papflio,  captured  by  himself 
in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  remarkable 
as  exhibiting  various  instances  of  dimorphiam,  trimorphism, 
and  even  polymorphism,  in  the  females  of  species,  the  males 
of  which  were  known  only  under  one  form.  Thus,  whilst 
the  male  of  P.  Pammon  is  a  black  insect,  with  white  spots 
on  the  wings,  the  females  are  either  quite  like  it  in  colour 
and  markings,  or  they  are  parti-coloured,  forming  the  so- 
oalled  species  P.  Polytes  of  Linnaeus,  of  which  no  parti- 
ooloured  male  is  known.  Jn  P.  Ormenus  there  were  exhi- 
bited three  different  forms  of  the  female,  without  any  con- 
necting link  between  them;  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
males  paired  with  the  different  forms  of  the  female,  and  that 
the  brood  in  each  case  assumed  the  diffiarent  forms,  and  was 
not  confined  to  the  form  of  the  female  parent.  "The 
phenomena  exhibited  by  these  insects  might  be  paralleled 
by  supposing  the  disooveiy  of  an  i^and  inhabited  by  white 
■men,  and  black,  red,  and  yellow  women,  and  in  which  the 
nnion  of  these  varied  parents  produced  children  which 
always  resembled  one  or  other  of  fiie  above  forms,  no  inter- 
mediate  forms  ever  occurring — ^the  boys  being  always  white, 
but  the  girls  black,  red,  or  ydlow,  withouTany  necessary 
oonnection  with  the  colour  of  their  mother;  so  that,  for 
instance,  a  black  girl  might  be  the  ofbpring  of  a  white 
father,  and  either  a  black,  red,  or  yellow  mother." 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  splendid  Butterfly  from 
Coram,  recently  forwarded  to  the  Sltoseum  of  Oxford,  from 
the  Leyden  Museum,  which  he  was  induced  to  regard  as  a 
large  local  vaxietj  of  Papilio  Pexanthus,  but  whioh  Mr.  Wal. 
lace  considered  to  be  a  distinct  species.  He  also  exhibited  a 
new  ^>ecies  of  Walking-leaf  insect  from  the  Peejee  Islands, 
«j|d  read  the  deswiptagn  of  a  gigantic  Phaanudon,  undei^ 


the  name  of  Heteropteryx  Hopei,  of  which  a  unique  speci- 
men is  preserved  in  the  OxfordfMuseum,  havmg  formed  purt 
of  the  Bell  collection,  acquired  and  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  "SHr.  Hope  shortly  before  his  death. 

The  Bev.  Hamlet  Clark  read  some  entomological  extracts 
from  letters  recently  reeeived  from  Mr.  John  Gray,  who  is 
engaged  in  collecting  insects  at  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands 
and  St.  Vincent's. 

Mr.  Douglas  Timmins  sent  some  notes  on  the  insects 
observed  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Cannes  during  the  past 
winter  months. 

G^eral  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey  exhibited  a  volume  of  drawings 
of  the  transfrnmations  <^  Indian  Butterflies  and  MoUis, 
made  by  one  of  the  members  of  his  femily. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  and 
Orthoptera,  sent  by  Mr.  Diggles  from  MoretonBay,  Queens- 
land. 

Mr.  D.  Sharp  exhibited  Stenus  Kiesenwetteri,  one  of  the 
Bove  Beet^,  new  to  this  country. 

Mr.  F.  Smith  read  a  memoir  on  the  hexagonal  construetion 
of  the  cells  of  Wasps  and  Bees,  in  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Waterhouse,  who  had  read  an  elaborate  paper 
on  that  sul;ti^<^^  ^  ^  recent  meeting  of  the  Society. 


DOINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

ZITOKXJHT  OABDBN. 

HoxD  amongst  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  CauHflower,  Cab- 
bages, &c.  £arthed-up  forward  Cauliflower,  and  ewwiied 
over  the  ground  with  short  g^^aas  to  prevent  evaporatkou 
Scattered  ashes  and  lime  over  beds  of  seedUngs.  Hoed 
between  Carrots,  which  are  as  yet  not  larse  enough  for 
thinning.  Find  that  early  September-sown  Onions  are  now 
useful  K>r  many  purposes,  though  too  strong  for  bulbing 
nicely.  Those  sown  in  the  end  of  September  are  bulbing 
weB,  but  the  transplanted  ones  we  always  fency  do  best. 
Of  our  early  Beet  not  a  plant  is  left  above  ground.  We 
were  served  three  times  the  same  way  last  year  by  the 
birds,  and  so  in  self-defence  we  have  sown  a  lot  und^  pro- 
tection and  mean  to  transplant.  ITntil  last  year  the  birds 
never  troubled  them,  but  now  no  sooner  does  half  an  inch 
appear  above  ground  iiian  it  is  nipped  off  for  a  salad,  and 
nothing  seems  sufficient  to  stop  them.  We  dare  say  they 
have  found  the  little  red  seedlings  very  sweet,  and  the 
young  progeny  are  instructed  in  whtA  is  good  for  them.  We 
planted  the  other  day  a  nice  edging  of  a  fine,  dack  Sp^uMdi, 
the  odour  very  mudi  like  Beet  when  young.  A  ain^e 
thread  stretched  along  has  pretty  well  saved  them— only  a 
few  of  the  plants  had  been  pulled  up  and  left  lying,  as  they 
had  discovered  the  micrtake  in  time,  if  they  thought  the 
plants  were  Beet.  Had  we  not  seen  sparrows  and  otl^  birds 
at  the  Beet,  we  should  not  have  known  who  were  the  d^oe- 
dators,  as  they  do  not  leave  a  vestige  of  the  plant  alxyre 
gppound.  It  ii  fortunate  that  Beet  transplants  well,  and 
after  the  plants  are  2  or  8  inches  high  nothing  will  mieddle 
with  them. 

Planted  out  Lettuces  fcr  suocessioo.  Where  tbece  is 
plenty  of  ground  it  is  best  to  eew  where  the  Lettuces  perfect 
themselves ;  but  iHiere  there  is  scajwity  of  ground  the  boat 
plan  is  to  inake  a  small  seed-bed  and  transpTant.  Those  in 
the  orchard-house  were  valuaUe  this  spring.  Begulaied 
Cucumbers,  thinning  out  the  vines,  aakl  shortening  tiie 
shoots  by  ptndiing  the  ends,  and  will  plant  a  bed  with  stmek 
cuttings  in  a  day  or  two.  The  rains  have  done  great  good  to 
aH  crops,  and  wiH  do  much  to  seouve  a  good  hay  etop,  which 
must  have  been  deficient  if  the  dry  wither  had  conlanued 
much  longer.  Took  up  a  piece  Of  Potatoes  under  protection 
that  we  might  plant  a  lot  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  started 
into  stout  plants  in  bezda.  These  will  precede  a  row  sown 
in  the  orchard-house.  Sowed  succession  Turnips  and 
Badiihea.  It  is  best  to  sow  oft^i  and  but  little  at  a  time. 
A  sweet  Turnip  2i  inches  across  is  always  crisper  and  sweeto: 
than  one  of  5  or  6  inches. 

mVIT  OAEDIK. 

Bun  the  hoe  Sfain  through  the  Strawberry-rows  that  no 
young  weed  should  be  left,  and  scattered  the  ground  thinly 
with  lime  to  keep  all  slugs  and  worms  at  a  distance.  Jf 
there  is  any  chimney-sweeping  we  will  follow  in  a  week  with 
a.  qpriyikling  of  soot,  and.  then  cover  sU^^itly  with  straw  or 
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litter  to  keep  the  fruit  dean  and  moist.  Took  out  Straw- 
beny  plants  done  bearing,  and  put  about  i^e  last  row  in- 
doors. These  were  taken  np  ab<mt  three  weeks  ago,  potted 
sfaigly  in  40-sized  pots^  and  phinged  oat  of  doors  in  a  heap 
of  leaves  that  gave  a  g^tle  bottom  heat.  The  trasses  are 
now  opening  their  blooms,  and  the  pots  are  crammed  with  fine 
fire^  roots,  and  the  ball  as  firm  with  them  as  a  piece  of  cheese. 
These  can  hardly  hdp  d(Ang  welL  We  have  a  fine  show  in 
82-Bized  pots  now,  but,  on  uie  whole,  dnrine  ihe  season  the 
40-sized  pots  have  prodnoed  most  plentimUy  according  to 
their  size.  We  mention  this  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  cold  places,  who  mrefer  the  runners  of  this  year  for  forcing 
early  n^  season.  Farther  n(»^  wh^i  large  pots  are  use^ 
either  the  plants  are  forced  two  years,  or  the  late  small 
nmners  of  1864  are  planted  out  thickly,  and  are  potted  in 
1865  and  forced  in  1866.  For  all  early  work  much  of  the 
success  will  depend  on  having  the  pots  full  of  roots  early  in 
autumn,  and  it  is  easier  fillmg  a  40-sized  pot  than  a  82  or 
a  24,  as  some  gardeners  use. 

We  must  disbud  a  few  Peach  trees  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  little  shoots  are  crowding  each  other ;  but 
we  will  not  overdo  it  at  once,  as  these  leaves  shelter  the 
young  fruit,  and  we  may  yet  have  frosts  pretty  sharp, 
ttemoved  the  last  of  the  covering  from  some  Fig  trtes  out  of 
doers.  One,  from  a  little  neglect,  will  not  have  ao  much  fruit 
aa  usual,  and  the  two  others,  Hke  those  of  one  of  our  corre- 
spcmdents  this  week,  will  have  a  good  supply.  We  noticed 
a  little  peculiarity  in  these  two  trees  worth  mentioning. 
To  save  covering,  the  outside  tamches  were  unnailed  and 
fastened  loosely  over  the  central  ones,  which  remained  nailed 


as  they  stood  last  summer.  A  little  straw  was  stuck  among 
the  branches,  and  that  was  k^  in  its  plaoe  by  thim  spruce 
branches  tied  on.  The  covering  was  not  tMck  enough  to 
prevent  the  wind  and  air  passing  |>retty  freely  among  the 
branches,  but  quite  sufficient  to  preveii  ix\jury  from  any 
common  frost,  imd  if  it  had  come  very  severe  we  oonH  have 
put  a  little  more  covering  on.  The  trees  seem  aH  rig^t; 
but  here  is  the  fiu:t  worth  chronicling — ^the  brandies  that 
remained  nailed  to  the  waill  are  mn<m  more  ftnrward  than 
those  fastened  over  them.  The  crisp  young  fruit  on  the 
first  are  as  large  as  peas — some  of  them  as  large  aa  a  hone 
bean,  whilst  the  young  fruit  on  the  oUier  branches  are  just 
peeping  at  the  joints,  not  mudi  larger  than  pin-heads,  and 
some  not  so  large.  With  the  exception  of  one  set  of 
branches  being  dose  to  the  wall,  and  the  other  2  or  3  inches 
from  it,  i^ere  was  no  difference  as  to  tiie  protection.  Sec 
The  shoots  on  these  trees  are  beginning  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  root-pruning,  or  root-curbing,  as  they  are  getting 
longer  than  we  like  to  see  them;  and  when  that  is  the 
case  firuit  is  sure  to  show  in  the  autumn  near  t^  base, 
and  it  will  drop  in  winter,  or  at  least  be  of  little  use  next 
season.  When  these  shoots  <Mf  last  season  are  allowed  to 
ran  on  now  from  their  terminal  buds,  there  is  the  rial:  that  a 
good  many  of  the  firuit  wdl  back  on  the  shoot  will  never 
coma  to  anytiiing,  but  wiH  drop  long  beftve  they  swell 
much.  To  lessen  vigour,  and  throw  back  the  natural  sap  of 
the  plant  to  benefit  the  firuit  at  IMs  critical  stage,  we  have, 
for  many  years,  mpped  across,  or  cut  across  the  terminal 
bud  of  tke  sAioot  when  it  is,  say,  three-quarters  of  an  indi 
long.  This  arrests,  £(>r  a  Httie,  mere  growing,  and  ihe 
young  fimit  receive  a  greater  amount  of  help  to  start  tihem. 
The  nipped  bud  will  soon  push  again,  and  fiwquently  sive 
three  shoots  instead  of  one,  and  these  will  raqnate  thinning- 
out»  retaining  onfytiie  best.  In  Inxuriaat  toeeawa  have  seen 
heavy  crops  obtained  by  ringing  the  stems,  taking  out 
about  cme-eighth  to  one-quarter  m  an  inch.  We  likea  best 
to  do  this  when  the  fimit  were  a  little  larger  than  beans. 
In  sudi  ringed  shoots  all  the  firuit  we  hi^e  seen  came  to 
mutmity ;  and  on  the  eztia-hizuriant  uminged  shoots  most 
of  &em  would  drop  at  the  second  sweDing.  In  all  audi 
caisea  of  too  great  luxDriance,  root-prunang  and  confining 
the  roota  to  little  spaee  are  the  heat  and  moat  eflldent 
reinedies. 

Watered  Fig8»  Ranted  in  a  shallow  bed  in-doors,  now 
swdling  freely.  There  is  so  much  drainage  and  a  head 
bottom  bdow  that  tben  is  little  risk  of  overwatonng  at  this 
seanoity  if  the  plants  have  not  beoome  too  dry.  These  Fig 
trees  generally  bear  most  abundantly  with  little  trooble. 
Ii»  thttr  eaae  we  rMaeve  tiie  firuit  that  we  de  not  mean  to 
swell— that  is,  those  no  bigger  than  large  pin-h^ads,  in  Ko- 


Vember,nxp  the  points  of  the  shoots  earlyin&e  spring;  sad 
stqp  the  young  dioots  in  summer  for  the  second  crop. 

Thinned  and  tied  wood  in  ordiard-honse,  and  thinned  a 
ereat  many  of  the  firuit.  Bemoved  the  Peas  in  pots  to  l&e 
bottom  of  a  wall,  as  they  are  getting  too  forward  for  our 
wants.  We  have  others  planted  out  to  succeed  them. 
Thinned  Grapes,  whAoh.  ie  just  now  a  mious  tart:,  cboesing^ 
for  the  work  mornings  and  evenings  and  some  of  these  du3 
days.  In  very  sunny  days  sudi  woi^  is  dow  murder.  Tb» 
young  man  idbo  goes  to  such  wc«k  late  and  early  of  his  own 
accord  ought  never  toberefinaed  the  ftill  comj^ement  d  t^ne 
for  visiting  places  or  teeing  his  friends  when  time  is  lesft 
valuable.  Beg^Eilated  and  pegged  down  the  shoots  d  late 
Mdons.  We  could  not  find  noom  for  very  early  ones  this 
season.  We  find  that  few  peeple  will  venture  on  Mdona. 
We  have  been  told  repeatedly,  "  The  firuit  locks  nice,  aad 
smells  nice ;  but,  then,  we  would  rather  have  something  we 
can  eat."  A  "Big,  too,  is  a  most  lusdons  finit,  but  it  is  on^ 
worth  growing  where  there  are  Fig-eaters.  In  the  general 
run  of  coim>any  we  should  suppose  fiiat  those  who  are  partial 
to  Figs  will  be  something  Iflce  one  in  a  dozen.  We  have 
omitted  one  Hdn^  about  pruning  and  pinching  Fig-tree 
shoots,  and  that  is  that  all  who  have  tender  skin  should 
use  gloves.  This  season  we  have  escaped  pretty  welL  Last 
vear  we  happened  te  draw  the  back  of  our  hand  over  oar 
brow,  and  brow  and  the  badt  of  the  right  hand  got  inflamecl 
and  unpleasant  as  if  spread  over  with  the  nettle  brash.  The 
juice  is  very  acrid.  It  wiQ  also  disfigure  clothes  where  it' 
drops. 

A  good  many  SoUyhocks,  old  stools*  notwidistanding  all 
our  care,  have  bid  us  fhrewell,  tiiough  the  roots  are  all 
sound  enough.    P^rq[>erly  speaking  the  Hollyhock  is  a  bien- 
nial, and  something  like  three  or  four  years  may  be  theb* 
general  duration,  Uioug^  we  have  known  some  stools  lor 
ten  years,  and  then  throwing  fine  spikes  every  season.    By 
thinning  some  of  the  old  stools,  and  planting  seedlings  ana 
cuttings  of  last  season,  we  have  made  all  regular  and  tnm, 
and  would  like  to  give  them  what  we  cannot  afford — ^a  good 
dressing  of  rotten  dung  and  a  manure-watering  a  fortmght 
hence.     Thinned  also  all  the  extra  shoots.     Those  from 
4  te  8  inches  hmst  wiU  make  fine  plants  next  season  if  fiormlgf 
plaited  in  a  border  in  rows  a  foot  apart  and  4  inches  in  the 
row.     Seed  may  also  be  now  sown,  but  if  of  fine  sorts  it- 
is  best  te  sow  under  the  protection  of  glass  and  then  trans* 
plant  in  a  similar  manner.     These,  with  a  few  everareen 
branches  among  them  in  winter  wiH  stand  wdl  and  wiD 
fiower  next  season.    Attended  to  herbaceous  plants  as  we 
coidd.    The  prindpal  work,  however,  has  been  firesh  edging 
with  the  iron  all  flower-beds  and  borders,  so  that  they  may  be 
dipped  easily  all  the  summer,  di^g^g  and  turning  over  the 
beds,  and  preparing  for  planting,  and  actually  planting  a 
few  things,  as  we  wanted  the  pots  th^  stood  in  te  fbrward 
other  pliuits  that  were  rather  badcward.    AH  bedding  stuff 
that  is  Ifurge  enough  is  now  taHQj  exposed.     Some  we  are 
still  driving  along,  sudi  as  the  Veribenas  latdy  put  in, 
and  which,  tibough  tiny  bits,  are  doing  weU  and  growing 
fiiat.    The  weather  is  so  duH  and  warm  withal,  that  we 
expect  te  have  a  good  many  thousands  out  before  this  la 
read.    To  do  so  we  wiQ  tnm  out  the  hardiest  first,  and 
when  beds  and  borders  are  te  have  something  in  them  more 
tender  than  others  we  wiU  deiEiy  these  Ibr  a  fcnrtnight  or 
more.    For  instance :  we  wiH  not  turn  out  the  Amaranthua 
melandioBcus  ruber  nor  the  Centaxoea  candidiasima  just  yet^. 
As  a  genenil  rule  we  jdant  tliiokly :  it  is  easier  to  thin  tJiax 
temsJceupathinbed.  There  is,  certainly,  as  Mr.  Keanesay^ 
no  great  mificulty  in  filling  the  beds  when  you  have  decided 
on  what  is  te  go  inte  them,  and  have  the  wherewithal  for 
the  purpose ;  tot  there  is  d^culty  in  getting  such  numbers 
of  plante  in  good  order,  and  also  in  deciding  how  te  make 
the  most  of  them,  and  yet  change  the  cropping  and,  te  a^ 
certain  extent,  the  i^pearanee  every  year.   Gardoiing  thir^ 
years  ago  was  a  ainecnxe  in  many  respects  compared  wita 
what  it  is  now. — B.  F. 


TBABB  CATALOOUBS  EECEIVBD. 

J.  Stewart  *  Sons,  21,  Hetberaate,  Dundee,  and  Fort 
l^urseries,  Broughly  Werrj.-^-OakSogue  of  IkMiat,  HoOy. 
hocks,  Cinerarioi,  Fuiehtiai,  and  BMKmg  PUmU. 
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E.  a.  Henderetm  £  Sod.  Wellington  Boad,  St  John's  Wood, 
London. — Spring  Liit  of  Planti,  tmlh  three  plal«t. 

Carter  &  Co.,  237.  238,  and  261,  High  Holboiu.  London— 
TA«  OnTdener't  and  Farmer't  Vade-Mecwn.    Part  III.    Plants. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

■,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  priratelr  to  the  de- 
partmental  writer*  of  the  "  Jooniai  of  Ht^imiltore, 
Cottage  Qatdeuar,  and  Conntrf  Q-entlatnan."  By  eo 
doing  thay  bm  snl:iject«d  to  iiAiujtifiable  troable  and 
expense.  All  oommnnioations  should  thecefbre  be  ad- 
dressed Mtcly  to  The  Sditari  of  tiu  Jovmdl  of  HortieuL- 
i»re,  Jic  171.  FUet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

K.B. — Many  questions  mnet  remain  uituuveted  until  next 
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BiTaair  fnalf  airl^lb  tbemornlB^,  abntElng  up  earlf  In  tha  aflarnoon,  and 


Ts.  that  woDld  BittnlallT  niii  ibHr  t 
Tlpa,  and  Uua  tht  bnidn  aboold  ba 

w  TOa  daaoriba,  ao  U^  wa  do  not 
tkanfora.  oaina  >  ramadj,  8«Bd  b>  a 
DO  batter  earlr-baartliui  Cabbage  than 


ava  BTOwn  Peai 
I  br  baatlti  ttut 


la  Unfleld  Uarkat. 


Ih,  nnnhtlogna  plantaL 
lid  ba  aawD  bow,  and  Cbs 

ihlUlngpac 
ria  br  prareaad  Patartiii 


b!lt?«Te..  _ 
SID  ba  kid  < 

Uiliel,biit: 


igi  grown  on.  pi 


I  food  llBwaii, 
a]  a\  [aim  win  de  wjoal  U  ailattOt 
luweriof  good  rorm  aod  anbatknsa 
am-icTewera  from  aaad  of  (h^  own 
nlood  to  atT  ran  nrad  not  axpaot 
■■—  "■-■  '—  \\.aU  from  wad  at 


laio  ifff  lodlfftm 

.    ..  .    CaLOCFKLis  Boaani  [Idtm) Ttaa  aetd  ahonld  ba  aown  In  a 

eompoit  of  luBi  and  laar  maald,  ud  lie  placed  In  ■  hoUiad  to  K(t  It  np. 
after  wbleb  tke  jonag  planti  ihould  bn  hirdtnad  all,  and  Lhea  potted  off 
._..   ..  _  .  ,      I  rraino  aniU  thej  beooma  an«eleEtl> 


bj  plaotuf  ttaa  pots  la  s 
.lie  fi'iiix  -•■iu  (uano  water,  S  onncai  to 
tqully  effloaalona. 


U»e  to  plant  oat.    If  yi 
win  find  aa»  win  not  re: 


Toun  II  Flowu-hds  IB.  8.  .i.).— Th«  nolDat  enltnr*Ti 

to  grow  them  in  pou  ptnaitadiil  tbebeilii,  tor  thlaaiwIileeTiKi  to  ranratheB 
in  order  to  1111  ihe  bads  with  beddlig  planli,  wlthnc  Uklng  up  the  bnlta 
before  the  growck  bai  tnen  onaplet^.  whleb  weaken* the  bnlbi,  and  we  an 

not  aho  weakened  ir  liken  up  berore  the  leiTaa  torn  jallaw,  MraelallT  U 
the  rtnlt  penalrace  mnch  thiongh  the  pou  Into  tha  *>ll.  We  adrlaa  jot  to 
allow  tbe  bnlba  to  remalB  In  the  beda  as  long  aa  poe'lble,  and  when  Tin 
moTe  theai  to  laplnnge  the  pots  In  aa  open,  drr,  aaanf  sltaatlon,  lor  bf 
BlaalBK  Chan  In  a  abtdr  tpoi  roa  pnTcnt  tha  (borongh  ripanlogof  the 
bolbi,  OB  which  Mpenda  nait  year'a  flowering.  When  IDe  laaret  an  aiUte 
reUow  take  ap  Ike  bolbt,  and  store  ibant  awar  In  ■  cnol  drj  ihed.    In  aef- 


Id  iniarmlied.    Iba  I 


pannll.    Ta  do  HI 


rrrLnrnkaU. 
d  mannt*  0Be.ftKirth,  wltt  a  iprlnkllngDl 
itbl  akonld  than  be  pmnKl  In  an  open  al 


know  of  an;  maibad  adapiad  t«  yonr  a 


atmotphan.    Want  of 


.    Tha  tal 
panded,  or  by  a  cloaa  somuwa 
too  mach  light  sad  heat^  we 

...  _.  .  . .  „ ._._    We  adTlae  yon  to  iwpM  In 

le  ■est  aandr  paat,  pnrldlaiaSdnE  drainage,  and  to  giTS  the  pUaIno 

re  heat  than  ti  abi(4iitelTneea*>arT  for  II,  or  to  plaea  It  In  the  ooUaat 

t  ar  tha  •Bimmtory.    when  la  flower  th*  ahadleil  part  of  the  C0B«r. 

la  Beat  aullaMt  md  ihia  with  a  dry  atmoapben  will  prarant  not, 

_ — _.^_  .___. ._  .__         .r ..,  ^j 


B  0i4 


Btlier  tlmea  tha  p 

.  ,.      .  isl  the  Tin** 
ta  an  the  learea.    AIM 


air  loo  di7  for  them.    For  heatlag  a 

althar  In  pipea  or  a  tank.    Parhapa  >  laiei  ai  wuei  ud  uie  •«»■,  uw 

enpcnaan  of  whiah  would  mlHgaio  ita  drying  taadtniiy,  might  ba  laaedliL 


m  Has.  PoLMOE  (i:  Saar^ssi>}.-41  la  afoed  India',  M(  fStaM 


JOUBKAL  OP  BOBTIOnLTUBB  AND  COTTAGE  OABDEKSB. 


Mmlnm  euiul 
MpboiptnDtui 
nentrs  rwd  I 
tribe  mti&t  ilu 


*  iwd  (irdcB 
K»w  G^iui  (Jo  Ammlmr  rUrUt).—kaj 


iDskar')  uin>,  ud  *r*  quia  ^m*  Uiat  It  b  not  U  ba  prabncd 


W«ttnio»iiu  aiauTti — 1  hire  ■  Welllagtoiiii  ilHUtei  14  hi 
tbml  1 1  *K  la  dJintur  it  Imttoni,  with  thdck  KOn*  ulM"  «•  l» 


I  edctaf  fOi 

■r»lil«of  t „„  ^ 

ud  pnnik  lU  of  wUeh  wnld  conCiut  with  tl»  botdai  adglift 

Olim  fm  Vdbt  U»  .Jiiui«iir).~Nothl«§  u*v*n  »Mn  Ouk  Sl-oi. 
IM.  PCT  foot  toM  Is  pri»,  but  <(  mon  U>U«  b>  braikac*  llraiB  ftnt  m- 
I?.iS^''  ""W  ■"  •"■»•  ^•^  VMuiitaaat,  n  mAr,  br  hart) 
eutml  DnrpoiM,  lI.M.;glit  of  (ood  viMli.  but  would  emplOT  H«ti«' 
mcb  plMo  It  It  eoold  bo  ■ffiirdad:  It  li  tho  bat  iUh  for  uV  pnrpuc 
wuMwr,  ud  wsold  ba  noro  oitnuiTtlr  taiploirof  If  lu  prioa  eoold  be 

™''»'™*>«^«mdllie«>nDor*iiao(«o«i6lhal«iTei,'orob|-         ■ 
wlrJi?°^^°t.^?°  *•  Imwrttle*  which  ut  ever  prasnt  L  .. 
•;«2!"'7' .  "•  tWnh  yoa  win  bo  oble  to  ntaage  %  Tinwj  «)  IMt  loog  by 
iiV?^.i"*?^°"* ""•"«•« yon oaiptoymontfiiriboMmn hour  and  - 

^f  i^  ""rater  «■  orl-tfne.  ifrioj.  *o..  mnd  tin  JHM  la  tbo  •TOO  ini 
Md  would  rmnlro  u  hoort  ittwilloii  fcrjlrinr  lad  toUoi  olT  sir  dnrti 

UoUltlotaillawlMBnulo  ViM.    Th*r  iboald  aol  be  Im  thn  a  ft 
»P»rt,  ud  4  (M  tr  jroB  rtpwt  to  fiow  pluM  andor  thm.    We  knc 
[aTlaarteilwrKiloOKbjIt,  uddonoetof  tbe  wo 

Tededdedl; 
0  cODld  tell  the  ipedee  &om  tbe 


{S.  v.).— Ti  kno*  of  aotUoR  aoro  nltaUi.   _ 
TOB  umo-oii.,  ial«ulo«tiraa  who.    !•■  bit  tarn 
"Od  ihope,  onlf  it  iboBld  bold  m  talr  unooat  of 


POULTRY,  BEE,  and  HOVSEHOLB  CHKOSICLB. 


POULTRY   SHOWS. 

May  Mth  ud  rth.   VooBiuDaa.    Ara„ 
■to^  Market  Flue. 


II  lit  BiTnu 
Its  clou  Hit  » 
V  lad.    KolTH 


[ilTl     (Bill 


n  niue  la  ibt  doalrbd 
^laehM),>naIf  tbo  boU.™  ^  ™„ 
HI  in  Iti  Blioe  BEin  Ui«  rosu  uke  bole 
K.   Th*r  look  onehbetteipluucd.  oat 

LtXKmut  OH  ttum  Tan— Vim 

'r).-^Ptaeb  ana  buk  to  the 


1  laay  aaftlr  plant  tho  Fame  in 
aio  BT  OoiHo-wiTta  (A  Cbn. 


four  plant*  wi 


■r  or  a*a  tiiMa  a-weak ;  but  foa  BajrhaT 


Sif?f^  .1.' <•""  "^  "*"•  ">'oh  !•  mnch  100  ilroOB  6w  lao  louaca  n 
tnui^  tlw ttnae of  the iMtea beinc aiiottaa  w*  tbiakltmaMba  a  da- 
toi[i..e™.H^^U^^^,^^j^    it  li  jBK  poirtbU  JOB  m^  hare 

■addanlTdrrtBianiho  ai^UanV ,    

"wTOer  ttoni.    t!»  (Unk  jim  f^j  tha  foaawwatac  in  tan  pownfal 

dOH  to  jwu  ^ehelai  and  PdirtooiDou.  loSaoeaif -■ 

<merIaqa]ta*ttmi«noBth,and  thla  aboald  na*  ba 

-Coaron  roK  Buaua 
lAaathir  Cmtlani  SmiU. 
(Bd  oae-fDnnb  cow  or  ihecp 
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r  iitb. 

Js»  Uth  ta  17lh,  IBM.      BtTB  Aire  Waer 

AMoorW,  B.  PitBWB,  Eaq.,  Biihopa  &aU  Kia< 

Mar  1Mb. 
JunUtt.  TaoaHL   Ah.,  Mr.  Joaaph  lUdiardoan.  Ealrli 
Jolt  Illh  aad  ISlh,     £*■«.»  CummiB.      Sia     "- 

Simpoon.  Stowmarket.    EntrieB  oion  July  It- 
JlII,Tmh,SOtb,llnaIidISad.    Nnainw-urov- 

trotMr,  BywaU,  aad   Mr.  J.  Bbottboaa,  ^ieldHeld  Oraaa,  N 

upoo-TTna 

AooeoTlTth.    ComiraBtH.    «ee.,  Ur.  Joaeph  Bilttaln. 
Aii<ni>T»ad,ttrd,  l(ih,aBdlMii.    Auiuoai  Pick.    PonltiT.  Plsaan^ 

andRabUta    Sh.,  Mr.  William  HooglitaB.    EnUlndOH  Jnlj  16lb. 
ADoin  17th.    Hiiir»  mo  Ciuna  ViLi.    Btc„  Mt.  W.  Irrlne,  Hoim- 

de:d,  OreDden,  near  Hallhi. 


POULTRY  SHOWS,  JUDGES,   AND 
EXHIBITOES. 


Au.  107  life  long  I  bara  been  a  lovei  of  beMto,  and  aU 
cattle,  woimi,  and  feaUiared  fbwls — in  &(it,  of  all  that  hM 
animal  of  v^etable  life ;  bnt  it  was  not  niitU  abont  Uus 
time  laat  jear  that  T  became  a  breeder  of  poultry  and  a 
reader  of  year  JoumaL  From  botb  I  bave  dnired  pleamm, 
and  in  different  senBoa  profit  also. 

'  In  November  last  I  fiiat  ventured  to  write  in  your 
Ponlby  Chronicle,  being  moved  to  do  bo  by  a  oommnnication 
which  appeared  in  your  paper  from  "  An  Ekhibitob  iit  s. 
SuALh  Wat,"  of  which  class  I  am  one.  My  contribntiouB 
to  your  Journal  excited  some  attention  from  yam  cone- 
spondeuta,  but  none  of  their  commnnicatiotui  gave  me 
more  aatiafactiou  than  a  notice  from  the  "  Wiltsuib* 
Rectob,"  who  endorsed  the  remaits  of  "  Booitbt,"  as 
"Mbipsttm."  Gladly  would  I  see  the  rivaliy  of  poultry 
eihibitora,  and  the  deoiaions  of  judgea,  carried  on  in  that 
spirit  of  fairness  and  brotherly  love  which  always  pervades 
the  communications  of  your  reverend  correspondent.  Ei- 
perience  has  shown  us  that  anotlier  spirit  too  often  prompts 
UB  all.  Scarcely  had  I  attempted  to  aasure  "  As  Exbibitok 
IK  A  WwtT.T.  Wat  "  that  his  groans  were  somewhat  witikottt 
canse,  and  that  a  remedy  was  in  his  own  bands,  when  I  wa« 
involved  in  a  hot  discussion  of  a  matter  wbeoe  nnfaimeas 
and  positive  dishonesty  on  one  side  ot  the  other  existed. 
I  met  the  question  fearlessly,  and  was  al^  oapported  t>y 
others.  The  reetdt  may  have  been  tmsatiriikntory  is  its 
extent,  bnt  knavery  was  placarded,  and  honest  men  were 
aionsed- 

We  are  now  entering  oa  another  eventAiI  season  of 
poultry  shows,  where  un&iraesa,  buvary,  and  diaappoint- 
ment  wiU  have  tibe  opportunity  of  rising  ill  blood.  What 
is  to  protect  tiB  from  knaveirf  Who  iB  to  satls^  disappoint- 
ment? There  are  no  piles  in  poultry  matters  as  there  are 
of  the  Marylebone,  the  Jockey  Club,  and  even  of  tie  priBa 
An  i^peal  to  Thb  Joubitu.  or  HoBncui/nrBB,  the 
rMKi,oreTento£eU'<ii/e,  would  not  be  recognised.  Poultry 
exhibitors  are  at  the  meroy  of  the  various  opinitms  and 
tastes  of  houeet  judges,  the  dodges  of  dishonest  ones,  and 
the  gmmblings  of  unaucceaafol  e^ibitors.  A  Poultry  Clab, 
at  least  as  tar  as  I  have  bean  made  acquainted  with  it,  haa 


a9!t 


JOUBNAI/  OF  HOKEXCl^LTUKir  MJSfV  COVtMiB  OASDBIVBB. 
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judges  were  not  faonoBt^  amcl  past  czpezMBOO  Iwb  sfaown  us 
tbat  they  are  not  all  so,  th^i  I  would  recommend  tlie  plan 
wbieh  I  pxi(^osed  last  year,  and  from  which.  I  did  not  shrink 
when  it  was  necessary  to  use  it — ^namely,  that  of  yentilating 
thoroughly  the  suspected  frauds  a  plui  which  will  not  be 
found  to  be  witiioat  its  btneficial  elFectfi,  and  in  suj^ort 
of  which  I  am  as  ready  now  as  I  was  then  to  be  foremost  at 
the  cost  of  much  trouble,  and  notwithstanding  an  aversion 
todaputei. 

With  regard  to  the  yarious  opinions  and  tastes  of  honest 
judges,  who  can  tell,  for  instance,  how  he  is  to  exhibit  Game 
fowls  with  any  certainty  of  success,  unless  a  notice  be  pat 
for  ward  by  eadi  show  of  what  will  be  required?  What  pro- 
tection can  be  obtained  against  dishonest  judges  andex- 
hibiton^  exeept  by  a  combination  of  honest  men,  and  the 
publication  of  facts  which  shall  make  the  names  of  the 
offenders  stink  in  the  nosUils  of  the  world,  and  cause  the 
sight-thizi^^g  to  aToid  those  shows  where  dishonesty  and 
unfairness  are  tolerated  ? 

"  I  win  hope  that  the  suggestion  as  to  what  will  be  re- 
quired in  shows  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  other  sug- 
gestion wiU  not  be  needed ;  but  let  us  be  ready,  and  deter- 
mined vigorously  to  put  it  into  execution  if  wanted.  It  is 
better  that  poultry  shows  should  be  broken  up  altogether 
than  that  knavery  should  be  t<^erated.  It  is  better  that 
poidtry-keeping  should  sink  into  the  pvomiscuous  breeding 
of  codtB  and  hens  for  fbod,  than  that  it  should  be  a  sou^e 
at  disMntioo. — Egokst. 


BOOKS. 

Thb  young  rooks  in  the  trees  close  by  are  beginning  to 
be  veiy  noisy  in  their  nests  (I  write  on  the  4th  of  May),  so 
that  80(m  ti^ese  birds  of  the  sable  plume  wiH  have  their 
aannal  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  sportsman.  He  will 
soon  "pop "  the  oisagreeable question,  *'  Come  down  and  be 
nlucke^"  in  a  loud  and  most  unpleasing  manner,  and  wiU 
have  the  negative  from  all  the  Master  and  Miss  Books  who 
can  1^  any  means  "  get  off.''  But  putting  the  sportsman's 
love  <n  rodks  out  of  the  question,  it  being  a  briidT  and  mer- 
cenary love,  yet  everybody  blessed  with  high  trees  likes 
roc^s  to  bidld  in  thmn,  and  no  bird  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  the  year  is  more  intere8]^g  to  the  naturalist. 
For  instance,  what  lover  of  birds  nas  not  listened  with 
del^rht  to  the  rooks  cracking  their  wings  above  him  in  the 
brigiit  dear  atmosphere — an  infallible  sign,  say  the  country 
folks  here,  that  tiie  weather  wiU  not  continue  fine  for  long. 
The  gathering  together  of  the  rooks  abeve  their  trees  late 
in  t£e  evenmg  is  another  pleasing  sight;  "the  rooks 
smng  their  prayers,"  as  a  little  girl  remarked  to  Gilbert 
"Wtdte, 

But  I  am  wandering  firom  my  purpose.  Let  me  give 
the  history  of  two  rookeries,  one  at  this  present  time  al- 
most deserted,  the  other  crowded  with  birds.  In  regard 
to  the  former  there  has  been  every  care  bestowed  for  years 
to  Bumd  frightening  the  birds :  not  a  young  rook  was  MUed, 
not  even  a  gun  pointed  at  them,  yet  this  rookery  has  become 
thinner,  and  now  there  is  scarcely  a  nest,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  gentleman  who  resides  near.  As  to  the  other 
itK^exy,  the  plan  adopted  for  many  years  was  to  kill  a 
otrtnin  number,  not  very  many,  but  still  the  rooks  did  not 
greatly  increase.  After  a  while  a  new  proprietor  came,  and 
a  nmch  larger  number  of  young  rooks  were  killed,  to  the 
sreat  horror  of  the  old  inhabitants  around,  who  fsared  that 
Sieir  foathered  friends  would  be  exterminated.  But,  lot 
the  zookexy  became  fuller  and  Ailler,  as  if,  at  any  rate,  all 
the  young  rooks  spared  remained.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  Ihis  a  common  occurrence.  I  find  there  is  a  stroz^ 
belief  among  some,  that  if  you  do  not  shoot  the  rooks  at  al^ 
they,  as  if  fearing  they  will  be  overcrowded,  migrate,  and 
the  more  you  shoot  the  ftiller  wiU  be  your  rookeiy.  Can 
any  lover  of  rooks  who  has  loiur  watched  their  habits,  throw 
any  light  upon  this  snbject  ?  Save  my  two  cases  any  others 
that  resemble  them  ? — Wiltbhibk  Bxctob. 


or  money,  to  the  best  pctn  of  chkkens  and  adult  bMs  of 
the  above  breed.  Subscriptions  must  be  sent  in  on  or  be- 
fore the  Ist  of  July  next  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Lythall,  Temple  Street^ 
Birmiugham.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  this 
variety  of  domestic  poultry  is  one  of  the  meet  hardy  ai»i 
remunerative  o£  the  many  breeds  exhibited,  we  cannot  douiit 
but  that  this  additional  inducement  to  competition  wlQ 
insure  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  entrvss.  Weun^ 
derstand  that  a  sale  of  flffcy  birds  of  the  above  variety,  the 
stock  of  the  late  Mr.  Statiiam,  is  to  take  place  at  Bhigjl^ 
Hall  on  the  24th  inst. 


COMPAEATIVE  EITTBIKS. 

In  my  remarks  in  No.  162, 1  see  in  the  little  table  seme 
errors  have  cr^t  in,  possib]^  they  were  n^  own.  They  d9 
not  affect  the  value  of  the  table.  Under  Mington,  No.  8  it 
omitted,  and  under  Halifax,  No.  &. 

The  only  effect  of  these  errors  is  to  make  Game,  Coohia» 
Bantams,  and  SpMui^  one  less  in  the  aggregate,  and  Haa^ 
burghs  two  less.  Their  position  is  the  same,  except  that 
HambvETghs  are  now  one  point  better  than  Oochins,  the 
breeds  standing  thus :— Dorkings  21,  Brahmas  2S,  Game  27; 
Hambuvgh  28^  Cochin  29,  Bantams  31,  and  Spamsh  83.«« 
Y.  B.  A.  Z» 


A  SWAMt  WITHOUT  BEOIOBS. 

One  of  the  Mves  referred  to  in  No.  162,  has  this  day  (May^ 
6th),  sort  out  a  very  large  swarm.  There  do  not  se^a  t» 
be  a  dozen  bees  left  in  the  old  stock ;  but  what  puzzles  me 
most  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  drone  in  my  whole  ^<^» 
nor  hove  any  of  my  neighbours  any  at  paresent.  Was  I 
right  in  hiving  it  in  a  fresh  hive,  or  should  I  have  retumodi 
it?— -F.  W. 

[You  have  done  quite  rigkt.    There  it  in  bH  piDbabitt^ 

?lenty  of  drone*brood  in  an  advanced  stage  in  the  old  hxve. 
f  not,  the  young  queen  wiU  still  have  no  dil^mlty  in  find* 
ing  a  mate,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  two  miles  distaaoe, 
ajSi  probably  even  more,  is  no  obstaele  in  sueh  a  ease.] 


Bow  CooBiNi.— ^  few  amateun  pmoae  to  raise,  by  a 
snbseriptioii  of  £1  It,  each,  a  ftmd,  to  be  awarded  to  sub> 
Miibera'  biyda-ei^^  at  the  nest  Birmingham  Sfaow^ia  019a 


MODE  OP  BEIVING  BBES. 

I  OBSinvB©  a  description  of  *'A  BkvonskimB  1^»- 
kxjcpxb'b  *'  method  of  driving  bees  in  the  last  volume  e^ 
Thx  Joubnal  or  HoBTicuiiTuaa,  page  42S,  and  I  see  ttasik 
he  again  refers  to  the  same  article  by  way  of  recommen-' 
dation  in  his  instructions  to  "  Pmuscirs,'*  upon  artificial 
swarming,  in  your  impression  of  A|ml  26» 

Surmising,  therefore,  that  he  may  not  have  seen  the  opext 
method  of  driving,  which  according  to  my  ideas  is  &r  pre- 
ferable to  the  plan  recommended  by  him,  and  which  I  ha^nr 
now  practised  for  many  years  in  preference  to  the  ccrveraci 
and  dosed-up  system  as  described  by  your  odttresponde^t^ 
I  now  beg  to  offer  him  and  your  apiarian  readers  a  diui.iif 
tion  of  the  plan,  hoping  they  will  put  it  in  practice ;  and  I  iwt 
c<mfident  that  tfa^  wiU  ewr  afterwaorda  do  as  I  hcrve  doa^^ 
leave  off  the  wrappings-up,  and  eiijoy  a  rich  treat  b^  havin^^ 
under  their  eyes  the  whole  process  of  "  a  bee-flittmg/M^ 
timetable,  contented,  and  hemyy  manner  with  which  the  ^Mf* 
leave  their  well-stored  habitraon  fbr  an  enmty  one ;  and  all 
that,  with  the  freedom  of  taking  wing  andfl^flng  away,  eaauwfe 
fail  to  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  and  ii^erest  to  the  opMsAncv 

Those  who  may  not  nave  seen  this  practised  may  Jhiriit 
the  plan  a  rather  bold  and  dsaing  one,  and  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  force  them  into  an  empty  hive  open,  the  beea  woidct 
ei&er  take  flight  and  give  battia  to  the  operator,  orothy 
wise  fiy  back  to  their  vmce  in  the  apiaiy.    Sudi  is,  howefveiv 
very  &r  from  being  the  case ;  indeecU  such  is  the  peaceable 
manner  in  which  they  succumb  to  l^iis  sudden  saiyiae,  thw^ 
I  never  use  anv^iing  to  cover  my  foce  and  handff  ensq^ 
isg  my  pocket-handkerchief  and  gjoves.    These  are  aga«i 
removed  as  socm  as  the  bees  have  filled  themselvea  witii 
{loney  and  eommenoed  th^  exit  towards  titi0  top  of  lk» 
emp^  hive.    This  uncovering  of  1^  fitce  enables  me  mOHf 
perfectly  to  get  a  sight  of  the  qneen  in  her  transit  thith«%L 
and  this  I  sddom  ihll  in  Mng:    Iti»  a  ihot,  w>baM7  Mil- 
known  even  by  many  clever  f^riarbau^  that  all  the  teir 
before  leaving  the  hive,  eithec  m  oa«e  of  diiring  ox       ~~ 
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tar  fiU  thwiMlMB  wfUi  iMnej-w  fautinct  <€  lurtora 
yriiwt  ft  itinjAv.  It  is  tUa  dimmutuoe  which  girea 
tivft  M  happT  ud  eait«Bl«d  a  dippautioti,  uid  wUoh 
MWbleB  the  operatcr  to  poali  ukd  poke  them  about  without 
~^^~"~     n  i,^  isdeed,  ike  freedom  whUi  may  be  used  with 


ajeteniieateey 

ng.     Inthelatter 

._  of  the  oemhe  Mtd 
of  be«tiBK  win  foree 


dieMr  vat  right  whan  UhJ  h»e  BOM  wrong. 
IfiH  ttker  are  ^  to  dtartw  rovBf  Oe  tope  of 
fiw«dg«  of  tbe  Un^  w>  tflMt  no  Bnomt  ofbeAtiBK  wil 
**"t  tq>>  ami  Am  i%  MBMmMnllr.  *  good  ded  of 
«od^  to  4a,  md,  vocmitw,  tf  a^  do  not  fo  fredy  aw^ 
•*  tlwir  fl»t  vuMh  tbej  hove  olwaye  a.  tesdeiu^  to  get 
igma  MiKiiigat  the  oembe  altarmxiB  txti  prove  tzonbleBome 
teMtoleaaoDt 

£  dear  flae  di^.  «*"><■  Ae  bees  ere  winoipelly  abroed, 
1  Med  hwtUy  eay,  t«  ttie  beet  time  tot  tiie  operation ; 
Uthoae^  I  have  freqnwtly  done  it  on  the  open  plan  both 
VLomiBg  and  eraiing,  aad 
mafc  aa  ^oed  woik  of  it. 
TVorida,  in  commeB<niw 
opciatieBB,  one  board  and 
two  empty  hivee,  two  abort 
atloka  foi  btaUag  the  Mei 
of  (he  hive,  and  Inro  fbriied 
etaeki  to  paah  into  the 
gionad  for  vappwtinE  tbe 
hire  iBtesded  fot  the  beet. 
TUe  miut  be  done  at  a 
duwp  ^emUai  from  the 
edge  of  tt>e  hire  oontaimng 
tbe  bee*  (aee  Jif.  1).  Fat 
tiieee  atidia  and  one  biveat 
the  apot  wboTO  the  beea  aie 
ia  be  driven ;  eooop  out  a  plaoe  tar  the  head  of  the  ftdl 
tin.  St  tfce  fdMe  ia  not  nltable  three  txidtbaU  will  do  to 
■teady  the  hive  while  bestmg.  ftooaed  next  to  tba  ^liwy 
with  tiie  other  hire  and  boatd,  corar  the  £mm  and  bands, 
tiiea  lift  up  tha  hive  and  board  from  the  apiary,  eettins 
it  on  the  gromtd  in  front,  wldle  the  Knptj  hire  and  board 
ia  aubetitated  in  ita  atead.  Sect  aamore  the  hire  from 
tie  board,  taming  it  bottom  npworda.  In  this  position 
Kaaten  with  it  to  the  alaoe  where  the  hire  and  atdt^a  were 
kft,  aet  it  down  <»  tLa  q^t  eeleoted,  uid  g^re  tbe  aides 
a  bw  ahoip  atrokea  with  the  hands.  This  wiU  set  all 
tke  bee*  in  the  hire  to  work  fllliag  themselree,  etcept- 
in^  a  few  whicb  will  rise  and  Sy  off  to  their  place  in  the 
apioi^.  During  the  interim  of  feeding  m^e  reodj  the  hive 
to  reeeive  them  by  adjnating  it  on  ttie  edge  of  the  hire 
wtijoh  ooctaina  the  beea,  and  supporting  it  at  the  bock  by 
thetwo  forked  aticte.  kegjing  ita  («jwn  at  a  ehaip  ele- 
ntion(8ee,A0i-aandS).  This  done,  nse  the  short  sticks  and 
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edgeai 
if  a  stroag  faotiiec  or  aiaaB  twig  Im  drawn  eK 
timea,  ^ey  will  aeon  nake  timr  waj  op.  T^  » 
be  applied  between  the  oombe  if  they  are  inoliM 
as  the  qtnoker  the  wofk  is  peritacmed  the  moie , 
will  be  done.  When  all  ia  nglit  remove  the  beea  in 
new  hi*e  to  their  Ibmer  plaee  in  the  ^iaiy,  tnniiag  tfae 
snbstitQte-hfTe  botten  npwacds  tn  the  front,  wtkoi  tbej 
wm  Boon  rise  aad  be  all  togeti^  again.--J.  W.  O.  C. 


PEOKG  COMBS  IN   BOX-HIVEfi. 

Wn.t.  yon  infinro  me  which  is  tbe  beet  and  moat  eipedfUom 
way  of  fixing  empij  combs  in  a  hire ;  and  also  what  wonld 
be  most  proper  for  fall  combi,  if  asf  dilhrenoe,  I  bating 
boi-bires,  and  not  frame-liiveB,  in  my  a^aiy?  Havingf 
several  empty  combs  I  am  onziona  to  let  my  bee*  IDl  then, 
but  cannot  get  the  combi  to  adhere  to  Uie  loof  of  tlis 
boiBB.— T.  6. 


HE: 


tlmpty  oomba  are  readily  affined  to  baa  I. 
ted  wax,  and  fiill  oaea  m»j  be  iiupended  by  n 

r-rihMi    in    nmro    Mi  nt  thn  flfl-.li    ailiMnn   nt "  Raa-I 


the  woodont);  but  we  know  of  no  method  of  doing  th^ 
with  aimpla  box-hivea.  Uight  it  not  be  wocth  while  to  odd 
bars  to  joor  boxea  ?} 


BEES    ACCEPTING  A    FOBEIGN    SOVEEEIOK. 

Lsar  year  I  teoemmenoed  bee-keeping  with  one  bealtlor 
stock  which  I  broi^;ht  from  a  distance  of  eight  milee.  Afi 
went  well  nntil  the  middle  of  April,  when  my  attention  woe 
attraoted  I^  a  great  npfoor  in  the  Interior  of  the  hive  as 
when  abont  to  swarm,  Uie  be«e  at  the  some  time  nmuing  in 
and  out  in  tha  greatest  state  of  exeiteaent. 

This  was  r^e«ted  a  faw  days  afterwards,  and  from 
that  time  all  working  operatioua  oesaed.  Notwithstanding 
tha  beautiful  weather  at  last  eumtaer  not  a  bee  ooald  be 
seen  going  either  in  or  oat  until  abont  three  o'clock  in 
the  anemooo,  and  Uien  not  <nie  in  three  minntea  en  tin 

From  nsst  expsnenee  I  gave  them  up  as  loet,  eonaideriag 
tbom  to  hare  slangfateMd  tJieir  q«een,  and  to  be  nnprovidad 
with  a  anbetitate. 

Soma  time,  however,  in  Jul;,  I  read  in  yonr  Journal  that 
OUT  apiarian  friend,  Mr.  Woodbnry,  would,  on  ^plication, 
anpply  the  deflciency,  and,  thonka  to  that  genttwnon,  my 
letter  met  with  a  ready  reaponae  in  the  shape  of  a  qoMO, 
Borrounded  by  a  dceen  ot  so  of  her  ftutbtnl  snlyeota,  Ming 
eent  by  raS  a  diatanoe  of  iqiwards  of  eighty  milee.  These 
I  introduced  into  th«sr  new  abode  on,  I  believe,  the  night  of 
the  iSth  of  Jnly,  and  from  that  time  all  baa  gone  <»  well 
with  the  eioeptiaii  of  my  having  had  to  feed  them  Uiron^ 
the  winter  (the  operatiaa  bavii^  be«n  perfbnnad  too  late  to 
admit  of  thair  l^ing  np  a  anfflcient  store).  This  I  did  hf 
anpplying  tiem  wiUi  a  plate  of  honey  at  interrola  of  aboot 
tluee  weeks  or  a  month,  and  they  conanmed  in  all  abeot 
fire  pints.  Tb»  oolony  is  now  in  fall  vigour,  and  litUe,  If 
anything,  inferior  to  two  oth^  atanding  near. 

Aa  tiie  above  IMs  may  be  nseAtl  to  others  of  yonr  veadan, 
I  aand  Uiem  for  insartien,  and  am—A  CoxtnaK  Bna-jwis. 


Mtosbeal 


liToftiS 
tiM,I>a*< 


AKTIFICIAL  SWAEMS. 

I  HAva  much  pleasure  in  cotrobat!ating  wbot  baa  beea 

advanced  by  your  esteemed  oorraapondant  "A  Dmrotmuam 


and  can  affirm  that  my  aworms  Utns  nuaed  have  &r  oot- 
atarii^ed  those  of  my  Beighboora  which  have  otme  00  &at»> 
raDy.  My  attentko  woa  Irst  directed  to  the  snlgeet  <n 
aeeoont  of  the  dd^  and  nncevtMBtr  erperieooed  in  nnteral 

I  pnm^aaed  my  first  atod  in  Febniaxy,  ISH,  end  Oe 
eesatm  though  late  proved  rcay  fhroaraUe.  In  the  middle 
of  June  the  bees  began  to  clnater  ootaide,  and  I,  a  novioev 
d^ly  expeeted  a  awarm.    It  was  not,  hewenv,  brfhM  tke 
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6th  of  July  that  it  tiltiiBately  came  off,  aft«r  losing  three 
weeks  of  most  splendid  weather.  The  following  year  the 
same  stoc^  began  to  duster  out  early  in  June,  and  after 
waiting  a  week  I  resolved  to  try  my  hand  at  making  an 
airtifidal  swarm. 

In  the  first  instance  I  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by 
Dr.  Beran,  in  "The  Honey  Bee/'  and  having  placed  a 
comb  fiiU  of  brood  and  eggs  in  an  emp^  hive,  put  it  on 
the  stance  of  l^e  re£motory  stocky  removing  the  latter  to  a 
new  situation.  This  attempt  proved  a  £ulure;  the  bees 
reared  the  brood,  and  then  left  the  hive  en  masse,  without 
having  construoted  a  single  royal  oelL  The  old  stock  mean- 
while again  began  to  cluster  out,  so  I  resolved  to  attempt 
driving,  and  this  my  first  operation  of  the  kind  proved  per- 
faotly  suceessftili  ajui  I  made  a  rule,  from  whidi  I  have  never 
deviated,  to  at  once  drive  &ny  stock  kept  for  swarming  as 
soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  cluster  outside  the  hive.  I  found 
the  stock  had  made  no  preparation  for  sw;arming,  and  a 
friend  had  five  strong  stocKs  which  persisted  in  hanging  out 
during  the  whole  summer  without  swarming,  and  proved 
light^  in  the  autumn  than  stocks  which  had  sent  out  one  or 
two  swarms. 

I  do  not  remember  a  single  fisilure  in  attempting  to  raise 
artificial  8wai>ms  since  the  one  abready  alluded  to,  and,  with 
a  little  practice,  do  not  see  how  Langstroth's  t>lan,  so  ably 
advocated  and  successfully  adopted  by  your  valuable  corre- 
spondent "  B.  &  W.,"  can  fail  of  success.  If  the  stock  from 
which  the  swarm  has  been  forced  is  left  to  itself,  a^r  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  stand  of  another  stock,  a  strong  swarm 
will  probably  issue  forth  under  one  of  the  young  queens  in 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  and  possibly  a  second  swarm  in 
two  or  three  days  afterwards,  but  the  latter  had  better  be 
returned  to  the  parent  hive,  mdess  the  proprietor  Wishes  to 
raise  young  queens. — J.  E.  B.,  Wolverhinypton, 


FOUL   BBOOB,   AND   WHAT   HAS   BEEIf 

WRITTEN  ABOUT  IT. 

{QontiiMted  fnym  page  307.) 

SiKcs  last  Writing  on  this  subject,  I  have  succeeded  in 
purchasing  a  copy  of  the  French  translation  of  Schirach's 
work  on  l^es,  written  in  1770.  This  distinguished  apiarian 
was  pastor  of  Little  Bautzen,  in  Upper  Lusatia;  and  ti^ere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  access  to  his  treatise  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  originally  writt^,  w^  should  find 
the  disease  therein  named,  "faui-JmU"  as  it  is  called  by 
German  apiarians  of  the  present  day,  which  name  the 
French  translator  has  rendered  **fauz  couvaifi,,*'  whilst  we 
approach  more  nearly  to  it  in  sound,  if  not  in  sense,  by  the 
appellation  of  "  foul  brood." 

He  says,  "Foul  brood  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Iff  ia 
one  of  the  most  fatal  maladies  to  bees,  a  true  pest  when  the 
disease  has  attained  a  certain  stage."  He  considers  that  it 
may  arise  either  from  the  bees  giving  the  brood  unsuitable 
food,  or  from  the  queen  depositing  her  eggs  in  a  reversed 
position,  so  that  the  young  bees,  lieing  unable  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  prison,  die  and  putrefy.  '^  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cold  kills  the  young  broo<l,  and  occasions  putre- 
faction; but  it  is  then,  proneny  speaking,  an  accident,  and 
not  a  ^ease."  His  romeay  for  tbul  brood  consists  of  out- 
thi^  out  all  the  combs,  and  compelling  the  bees  to  fast  for 
two  days,  i^ter  which  they  may  be  furnished  with  other 
oomb^  and  fed  either  with  honey  and  water  spiced  with 
nutmeg  and  saffiron,  or  sugar  and  water  fiavourc^i  with  the 
same  condiments,  or  we  may  give  them  simply  "a  cup  of 
Spanish  wine." 

This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the  crude  ideas 
which  En|^ii^  apiarian  writers  have  entertained  on  the 
Bulnect!  Here  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  whimsical 
notion  of  young  bees  being  placed  with  "their  heads  where 
Ibeir  tails  should  be,"  and  the  suggestion  of  feeding  adult 
bees  on  "port  wine,"  which  if  they  would  accept  it  appears 
to  me  very  likely  to  reduce  the  elders  of  the  hive  to  a  similar 
condition.  Coupled,  however,  with  these  preposterous  ideas 
we  luiife  the  fSonmUition  of  tiie  mode  of  treatment  xeoom- 
ntended  by  the  first  German  apiarians  of  the  present  day. 

Next  in  importaaoe  to  Sohiiach's  revelation  of  the  extrn- 
OBdiaaKy  p^Dwer  possesBod  by  bees  of  raising  a  queen  or 


mother-bee  firom  a  worker  egg  comes  Dzierzon's  discovery 
of  the  wonderful  fact  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  honey  bee, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  power  possessed  by  virg^  queens  of 
laying  eggs  which  will  hatch  into  drones. 

Like  ms  great  predecessor  in  the  path  of  apiarian  inves- 
tigation and  disooverv,  Dzierzon,  by  fiir  the  most  distin- 
guished apiarian  of  uiis  the  nineteenth  century,  is  also  a 
country  clergyman,  being  pfarrer  or  pastor  of  the  village  of 
Oarismarkt,  in  Upper  Sile^  He  commenced  bee-keeping 
in  the  common  way  with  twelve  colonies,  in  1885,  and  after 
various  mishaps  which  taught  him  thO'defeets  of  the  common 
hives,  and  the  old  mode  of  management,  his  stock  was  so 
reduced,  that  in  1838  he  had  virtually  to  begin  anew.  At 
this  period  he  contrived  his  improved  hive  in  its  ruder  form, 
whic^  gave  him  the  command  over  all  the  combs,  and  he 
began  to  experiment  on  the  theory  which  observation  and 
study  had  enabled  him  to  devise.  Th^iceforward  his  progress 
was  a^  rapid  as  his  success  was  complete  and  triumphant. 
Though  he  met  with  frequent  reverses,  about  70  colonies 
having  been  stolen  from  him,  60  destroyed  by  fire,  and  24  by 
a  fiood,  yet  in  1846  his  stock  had  increased  to  360  colonies, 
and  he  realised  from  them  that  year  60001bs.  of  honey,  besides 
several  hundredweight  of  wax.  At  the  same  time  most  of 
the  oultivatorS'  in  his  vicinity  who  pursued  the  common 
method  had  fewier  hives  than  they  had  when  he  commenced. 
In  the  year  1848,  that  fatal  pestilence  foul  brood  prevailed 
among  his  bees,  and  destroyed  nearly  all  his  colonies  before 
it  comd  be  subdued,  only  about  ten  having  escaped  the 
malady  which.attaoked  alike  the  old  stocks  and  his  artificial 
swarms.  He  estimated  his  entire  loss  tiiat  year  at  gver 
500  colonies.  Neveriheless,  he  suooeeded  so  well  in  multi- 
plyin|^  by  artificial  swarms  the  few  tiui4r  remained  healthy, 
that  m  the  Mi  of  1851  his  stock  consisted  of  nearly  400 
colonies.  He  must,  tiierefore,  have  multiplied  his  stock 
more  than  three-fold  each  year.  His  first  Itidian  colony  was 
obtained  from  Mira,  near  Venice,  late  in  February,  1853.— 
A  Dbvohbhirb  Bbx^kxbpbb. 

{To  he  amtimted.) 


aXJZ  LETTER  BOX. 

Hoop  {Slack  Bantam].— There  ia  do  roup  without  difchargo  from  ihe 
nostrils,  and  in  that  malady  the  sWelHng  is  generilly  around  the  eye  and 
foft  to  the  touch.  If  the  malady  yon  deacrtbe  Is  what  we  Imafflne  it  to  he, 
yon  irill  find  on  pnlUng  the  eyelid  down  and  emeeslnfc  It  gently  that  a 
yellow  cAieesy  suhstance  win  come  oat  wnole.  Ascertain  that  none  remaixiB, 
and  wash  fredy  and  often  with  cold  water  and  vinegar  in  e^oal  parts. 

Cbxckbhs  Dzad  IK  THX  Shkll  {Idtm\-^IL  If  hen  the  time  of  a  lien  is 
up,  you  find  dead  chickens  In  the  shell  fatly  fbrmed,  the  caase  is,  that  the 
efge  haye  heen  too  dry  and  the  chickens  conld  not  gefc  ont,  but  if  the 
chieken  la  only  barely  ibnned,  the  natoiial  oplnida  will  be  that  the  ben  sat 
badly.  That  which  commenced  life  would  hare  brought  It  to  perfection  if 
it  had  been  continued.    It  is  no  injury  to  moisten  eggs. 

CocniK-CHUffA  Cock  f  CI  D.).— We  can  hardly  think  it  Is  a  oaie  of  leg- 
weakness.  We  presume  ne  is  an  adult  bird.  As  yon  say  one  lep:ls  decidedly 
swollen,  weahoold  be  disposed  to  think  liiere  is  the  aeat  of  the  mischief, 
and  that  it  is  to  xest  that  leg  he  oonatantly  sits  down.  Feed  on  oatmeal 
mUed  with  new  milk.  Ton  must  watch  and  give  castor  oil  when  necessary. 
Let  him  have  green  food,  heavy  sods  of  growing  grass.  If  yon  think  him 
wecth  it.  give  mm  raw  yolks  of  eggs.  If  the  foot  ewels,  and  the  Ihigb 
wasted  there  is  UtIWhope  of  iwoovsry. 

VAKiooe  (jBiNMi;).— When  an  egg  to  aon-prodnetlve,  tor  want  of  impreg- 
nation, it  never  emits  any  smeU  if  broken.  We  have  seen  them  perfeetty 
dear  tfter  five  weeks.  In  the  offensive  egg  the  germ  has  existed,  and  baa 
been  partially  developed,  and  organised  lubstancee  are  more  prone  to 
offensive  pntrsliuition.  We  know  of  no  once  for  egg* eating  hena,  eneepC  to 
give  them  hard>oomposition  egga  to  peck  at.  Tbto  sometimes  curee  themt 
aa  they  tire  of  attempting  to  break  tbem.  Dorkings  will  someUmeB  come 
foar*OBwed«  and  are,  nevertheteea,  pnre;  but  If  BrahmAa  have  live  clows 
they  are  nnqnesttopably  eiosa-hred. 

PiOTon  DiMMAMM  (/.  F.  2>.,  Deip$kmry)»^^  beg  to  inftifm  yov  oerreipon- 
dent  that  I  have  very  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  disease  be  mentions, 
of  which  his  cock  Qwl  Pigeon  died :  but  if  tbe  oase  bad  been  mine  I  might 
have  tried  sometldng  like  the  fblkmidg  :-Ha  purge  of  j*Up,  infinitesimal 
doses  of  tartar  emetie  to  act  on  the  mooodi  memhrani^  and  a  sOlutioa  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  counteraot  the  putrid  diachargee.— B.  P.  Brxht. 

Food  Voa  Tonro  BwAira  (/.  Hi^m).— Ileal  is  the  best  thing  to  feed 
oygnete  upon,  and  the  way  In  wbisb  they  prefsr  it  is  in  a  vessel  timnt 
7  inches  deep,  the  bottom  covered  with  n  aod  of  graai^  tjhen  a  Uttlo  Aao 
gravel,  and  then  oatmeal,  the  whole  covered  with  water.  A  lettuee  or  two 
added  to  it  will  be  an  improvement.  As  they  get  oMer  oats  maybe  snb- 
stitnted  Cor  meal  and  pvt  In  a  de^er  vasaeL 

Oa8BWAToa««Biv»( IB.  Jt,  OMiiX— An  ObeervatoryhMvataigbi  doebtieM 
beeoaatraetedoatboplaayonde8aribe,bttlthe  wecbanfael  diflenlrtee  to 
be  overcome  would,  we  beueve.  reader  It  complez  and  eitpenslve.  and  vpo 
doubt  ite  bdng  ao  eonventont  aa  the  hive  with  moveAlfle  eomba  invented  by 
Mr.  Woodbnry.  Inch  ahuttara  might  do  In  want  weather,  bat  yon  mnat 
bear  la  flslad  ttaft  the  UlOealty  of  gnanUnf  agataaft  ebaavea  of  tOBparataro 
ia  tba  weak  poiat  In  aQ  blvaa  of  tbli  dasor&tlfB. 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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MAT  24-30,  1864. 


QuxBii  VioTomiA  Bos!f,  181  ft 
Puxcua  Hklbma  Boax,  1846. 
Mignonette  flower;. 
Knia  OP  Hakotkk  Borh,  1810. 
ComnKm  Sorrel  flowers. 

1  SOKDAT  AJrrx&  TaiKlTT. 
Yellow  Rattle  flowers. 
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From  obaenratione  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirtr-seren  years,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  67.6%  and  its  nifbt 
peratnre  44.6^     The  .greatest  heat  was  9V*  oa  the  28ih,  1S47;   and  the  lowest  cold,  S0*>,  on  th«  24ih,  185L    Tha  greatest  .fall  of  rala  was 

Inch. 


temperature 
0.97  Ineh. 


THE  EOYAL  HORTICULTUiUL  SOCIETY. 

T  will  be  remembered 
that  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  iRcyal 
Hopticnl  fcural  Society 
in  February  last  cer- 
tain proceedings  took 
place,  which  at  the 
time  the  horticultural 
Pellows  of  the  Society  regarded 
as  unconstitutional,  and  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  Charter. 
Notwithstanding  the  represen- 
tations that  were  made  to  the 
Council  on  that  occasion,  they  thought  fit  to  persevere 
in  their  headlong  course,  and  set  not  only  the  Charter 
but  the  Society  at  defiance.  Impressed  witii  the  con- 
viction that  the  coiurse  the  Council  were  pursuing  was 
illegal,  a  number  of  the  horticultural  Fellows,  to  justify 
the  position  they  had  taken  up,  determined  to  talce  the 
opinion  of  an  eminent  counsel  on  the  point,  and  we  have 
just  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  case  and  opinion, 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  Society. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  the  Fellows  of  the 
Society  we  subjoin  the  case  and  opinion,  with  a  copy  of 
the  correspondence  that  has  tak^oi  place  on  the  subject. 

"Re  The  Rotal  Hobticttltubal  Societt. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  held  on  Taosday, 
9th  Februaiy,  1864,  certain  unoonstitntionalaett  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  Council  for 
the  ensuing  year,  took  place,  of  which  a  number  of  the 
Fellows  of  Uie  said  Society  complain ;  a^d  it  is  considered 
that»  having  regard  to  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws,  these  acts 
<Mp  proceedings '  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  the 
election  which  took  place  a  nullity.  j  .: 

"  The  attention  of  counsel  is  drawn  to  the  ICHJi  claxMe  of 
the  Charter,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith,  afi^maJfted  A, 
to  the  57th,  59th,  Gist,  and  62nd  clauses  ofthe'  By^-laws  of 
the  Society,  and  to  the  schedule  (Appendix  i^)  id  the  said 
59th  clause^  a  copy  of  whieh  Bye-laws  ia  sent  herewith,  and^ 
marked  B,  and  to  the  following  statement  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  at  the  anmial  meeting. 

"  Before  the  calling  of  the  said  annual  meeting  it  became 
known  to  the  dissentient  Fellows  of  the  Society,  that  five  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  had  sent  in  their  resignations — 
viz.. 

Earl  Ducie,  Mr.  E.  Cooper,  Mr.  J.  Veitch. 

Dr.  Lindley,         Mr.  J.  Fleming, 

"Now,  in  the  10th  clause  of  the  Charter,  these  words 
occur,  *  Any  such  annxud  meeting  as  aforesaid  niay  accept  the 
resignation,  or  for  incapacity  remove  any  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  for  the  time  beiug,  and  elect  in 
manner  aforesaid,  any  person  or  persons  fi*om  among  the 
Fellows,  in  the  place  or  places  of  the  members  so  retiring 
or  being  removed,  in  addition  to  the  member  or  members 
which  the  Fellows  present  at  such  meeting  are  hereinbefore 
authorised  to  elect.* 

"  Now,  from  these  words  it  would  appear  that  the  resig- 
nation, to  be  complete,  must  be  accepted  by  the  Fellows 
No.  165.— Vol.  VI.,  New  Skbiks. 


« 


ft 


present  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  that  upon  such  resig- 
nation being  accepted,  the  Fellows  present  at  such  annual 
meeting  are  to  supply  the  places  of  such  resigning  members 
by  ballot ;  the  Council  having,  as  it  would  appear,  no  power 
to  accept  such  resignations. 

"  By  the  firnt  part  of  the  10th  clause  it  is  provided  that 
the  Fellows  shall  remove  some  three  members  foiining  one- 
fifth  of  the  Council  of  the  preceding  year,  and  by  method  of 
ballot  elect  three  other  discreet  persona  from  amongst  the 
FeDows. 

There  would,  therefore,  be  eight  vacancies  to  be  filled  up. 
It  is,  indeed,  provided  that  in  case  of  death  or  incap<icity, 
*  the  number  of  members  of  the  Council  to  be  balloted  out 
at  such  meeting  shall  be  proportionably  reduced,'  but 
nothing  occurs  in  the  said  lOth  clause  of  the  Charter  to 
extend  this  to  rengnatioru. 

"  On  this  state  of  facts  the  Council  prepared  a  paper,  a 
copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith  marked  C,*  containing  the 
names  of  the  five  members  who  had  resigned  as  above* 
mentioned,  and  headed  the  i>aper  aa  follows  \ — 

"  *  Members  of  the  present  Coundl  betibino  from  thr 
said  Council  at  the  election  of  the  9th  February,  1864.' 

'^Whereas,  if  reference  be  made  to  Appendix  3,  referred 
to  in  the  59(h  clause  of  the  bye-laws,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  names  of  three  members  (mly  should  have  been  inserted, 
and  that  the  paper  should  have  been  headed — 

"  ■  Three  members  of  the  present  Council  recommended  to 
be  removed  from  the  said  Council  at  the  election  on  the 
day  of       .' 

"The  Fellows  present,  therefore,  had  no  option  of  rc- 
moving  three  members  from  the  Council,  and  supplying  their 
place  ftrom  among  their  own  body,  nor  had  they  the  right  of 
requiring  that  the  resignations  should  not  be  accepted,  and 
the  resigning  Fellows  asked  to  reconsider  their  intenjbion  of 
resigning ;  and  thus,  through  the  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings at  this  last  annual  meeting,  any  member  of  the  Council 
who  might  bo  objectionable  to  the  Fellows  was  enabled  to 
retain  his  place,  the  Council  treating  the  resignations  as 
removals,  which  it  is  submitted  was  ultra  vires,  as  they  must 
be  bound  by  the  Charter  and  Bye-lawB. 

"  At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  9th  February,  the  Chair- 
man announced  five  vacancies  in  the  Council*  but  letters 
from  two  only  of  the  five  resigning  members  were  read — 
vi2.,  from  Lord  Ducie  and  Dr.  Lindley.  Balloting  papers 
in  the  form  above  mentioned,  marked  C,  were  handed  to  the 
Fellows. 

"  These  two  resignations  were  put  to  the  meeting  for  their 
acceptance,  and  it  was  voted  that  they  be  accepted. 

"  On  one  of  the  Fellows  inquiring  of  the  Chairman  whether 
the  other  three  were  resignations  or  removals,  he  received 
the  following  answer — '  Tliey  are  removals,  at  least  they  are 
recommended  for  removal.' 

"A  member  of  the  Council  then  stated  that  they  were  all 
unqualified  resignations,  as  in  fact  they  were. 

"  An  objection  was  then  taken  to  the  balloting  lists  as 
handed  round  to  the  Fellows,  when  the  Chairman  said — *  If 

•  **  Membprs  of  the  prpsent  rouTil  retiring  from  the  said  Conncil  wt  the 
elect:on  on  ihe  9th  of  l-'ehruary  18  4 -the  Knrl  Duce,  Dr.  Llnrtlpy,  Robert 
Cooper.  John  Fleming.  Jwrne*  Veifrh.  Mr-nibem  rcommt'nded  to  be  elected 
—  the  Earl  Grosvenor,  M.P..  T/ r<l  Henrv  Go'don  I.euiiox.  M.P..  Henry 
Cole.  C.B.,  Jaiiiej*  Baseman,  Mnjor  Trev<»r  Clarke.  Anv  Fellow  nvho  disap- 
proves of  'bo  nameA  recommefidert  a*iove  U  request  d  to  strike  out  such 
na-re^  oa  he  dot-n  not  approve,  and  to  write  oppohit<*  to  f^ch  «'n»»  io  struck 
out  the  name  of  the  person  for  whoir.  be  choo^s  to  give  his  vote." 

No.  817.--YOL.  XrcXI.,  Old  Skiofj. 
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ttiey'were  going  to  discuss  legai  points  they  slionld  frame 
them  properly,  and  take  them  to  some  coart  of  law  and 
htfin  th€«i  deeided/ 

**  A  verbal  protest  was  then  made. 

*'  Balloting  papers  sent  herewith,  marked  D*  and  E,t  were 
then  handed  in  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  in  the  ballot 
jarB  by  some  of  the  dissentient  Fellows. 

**  Paper  *  D  *  it  will  be  seen  follows  the  form  given  in  the 
Appendix  8  to  the  59th  bye-law. 

*'  No  form  of  baHotin^j-  paper  in  the  case  of  resignations 
is  provided  for  by  the  Bye-laws.  But  by  these  papers  ta 
handed  in,  the  distinction  between  resignations  and  re- 
movals is  brought  clearly  before  the  meeting,  as  should  be 
done  both  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Bye-laws  and  Charter. 

**  During  a  discussion  which  took  place  before  the  ballot, 
a  question  was  put  to  the  Chairman  by  the  same  Fellow 
who  had  ptit  the  former  question — Whether  a  Fellow  could 
be  proposed  and  seconded  at  the  meeting  as  a  candidate  in 
the  place  of  any  of  the  members  nominated  by  the  Council  ? 
To  which  the  Chairman  answered.  That  that  would  inva- 
lidate the  ballot. 

"  This  closed  the  discussion,  and  the  ballot  proceeded. 

*'  Accompanying  this  case  is  a  printed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  amraal  meeting  contained  in  The  JotTEKAL 

OF    HOBTICTTLTUBE     AND     COTTAGE     GabDSNER,     tO     which 

dounsels'  attention  is  drawn  (marked  F).  This  report  is 
from  a  shorthand  writer's  notes,  but  owing  to  the  confusion 
in  the  meeting  it  is  not  sufficiently  full. 

*'  The  Chairman  having  ruled  as  above-stated  no  nomi- 
nation of  a  member  was  made  by  any  individual  Fellow,  but 
some  Fellows  (as  they  were  entitled  to),  struck  out  two  of 
the  names  on  the  list  prepared  by  the  Council,  and  inserted 
two  others  in  their  place. 

"On  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  ballot  by  the 
scrutineers,  the  names  on  the  balloting  list  prepared  by  the 
Council  were  declared  to  be  elected. 

"  The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  accompanying  lists  D  and  E  were, 
on  being  handed  in  by  the  dissentient  Fellows,  allowed  by 
the  Council  and  counted  in  the  number  of  votes  in  the  ballot 
jars  by  the  scrutineers,  and  notice  was  immediately  after  the 
election  given  to  the  Secretary  to  preserve  all  the  Ksts  used 
on  the  day  of  meeting. 

"1st.  It  is  considered  that  the  Council's  list  is  bad,  as 
treating  resignations  as  identical  with  removals. 

"2ndly.  That  it  is  an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  departure 
from  the  form  provided  by  Appendix  3  to  the  59th  bye-law. 

"Srdly.  That  it  is  an  'irregular'  and  'void*  list  under 
62nd  bye-law. 

"And  that  a  systematic,  violent,  and  unconstitutional 
attempt  to  deprive  the  body  of  Fellows  of  their  freedom  of 
choice  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council. 

"  Counsels'  opinion  is  requested — 
"As  to  whether  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  Council 
at  the  annual  meeting  render  the  election  of  the 
members  in  the  Council's  list  irregular  and  null  ?** 


o]>!tii6n  oi  Mr.  Itish,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Dtirts,  llr  the  emiBtdenttoa  of  I3ie 
Cowicil. 

**  Xoo  'wUl  be  sa  p^qod  aa  to  ioform  the  Couucil  that  no  steps  will  he  taken 
!n  pursuance  of  ihu  opinion,  and  the  opinion  it^elt  will  not  be  made  puhUe 
before  Mondny  tirjrt,  that  the  Council  mtiy  h«Te  time  to  decide  on  the 
course  they  ehmiM  aAo^  in  ovderto^nti^  the  lef|itim«ie  riffMe  end  wiabee 
of  the  horticulturfU  portion  of  Uie  Fellows  of  the  Fooietjv  The  oentianed 
absencd  of  counsel  on  the  circuits  has*  preverited  this  Joint  opinion  t>eing 
written  earlier,  tlioufrh  the  papers  have  been  some  weeks  before  them.  The 
runner  opieioe  of  Mr.  Deirki,  mfaitiendA  la  the  'protest  sent  aooa  after 
9th  Fehrojiry,  entk^ly  coincides  with  Ihtf  Jelnt  opialen  of  hinoBelf  nnd  Mr. 
Lush. 

*  •  Ton  hare  the  orijff  na'.  ballotinjr  Itsts  refttred  tos^sC  iJ.andRinthe  case. 

**  t  will  thank.  Ton  to  faironr  ine  trtth  the  ^nal  daaiiion  of  the  Coanell  bj 
Moaday  rooroinK  uext.r-I  am,  Sir»  yonr  •bedi^^t  servant, 

"JOHN  KYNA8T0N,  JuK.»' 


« 


We  are  of  opinion  that  the  course  adopted  by  the  Council 
was  irregular  and  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Charter  and 
Bye-laws,  and  that  a  Mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  the  Coun- 
cil to  proceed  to  a  fresh  election. 

"  RoBT.  Lush. 
"James  Edwaed  Davis. 
••The Temple,  28Td  April,  1864." 

[copy  coebespondence.] 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

*•  27,  Kiny  Btrfet.  Cheapsi«fe.  London,  E  C. 
"26th  April.  1864. 

••To  AN  DREW  MURRAY.  Esn.. 

*•  Assistant  Secretary,  itoyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington. 

•*8in, — T  am  directed  by  the  Fellows  of  thft  Society  who,  through  onc^of 
their  number,  protected  in  writinjf  agfalust  the  illegal  conduct  pu'sued^at 
the  annual  meeting  on  the  9th  February  last,  to  forward  the  original 

•  Three  members  of  the  pre«ent  Council  to  he  rmnoted  from  the  said 
Council  at  the  election  on  the  9th  of  February— Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  Mr.  J. 
Clutton,  Mr.  John  Lee.  Three  members  to  he  elected  in  room  of  the 
above- Earl  Orosvenor,  rtir  Joseph  Pax  ton,  M»jor  TreTor  C'ark. 

t  Names  of  persons  recommended  to  supply  the  places  of  resigning 
members  of  the  Cnurcllat  this  election— Mr.  Batenian,  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  Mr. 
H.  Fortune,  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Mr.  C.  Edmonds.  In  place  of— Earl  Dncle,  Mr, 
J.  Teitch,  Mr.  K.  Cooper,  Dr.  Lindl-t ,  Mr  Fleming. 


"*  Accountant's  Department,  Royal  ETortlcu'tura!  Society. 
•*  South  Kensington,  W„  27th  April,  lS6i. 
♦•  S<a,^A9  the  Afctlstiiat  SocretMry  with  the  chief  members  ol  our  Council 
are  now  absent  in  Belgium,  it  will  be  qu4re  impossible  for  an  answer  to  be 
sent  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  by  Wondny  next,  as  named  therein. 

♦•  I  expect  tbeni  to  retnre  in  i*»e  course  of  a  week  or  ten  deya,  when  I 
will  lay  your  letter  and  «ncloeii«  before  them  without  deiay.— 1  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  **  JAMES  RICUARDS,  Accountant. 

*•  John  Kynaston,  jun.^  Eeq." 

••27,  King  Street,  Gheap^ide.  London,  B.C. 
•  2nd  Ma  J,  186*. 

••Sir,— I  have  subrnltted  your  letter  of  27th  April  lo  my  clients,  and 
they  have  Instrticted  me  to  say  that  in  so  important  a  matter  tbeytkink 
every  member  of  iheCbrne'l  onghc  to  hive  the  opportunity  of  being  pre- 
sent. They  will  ther^lore  refrain  from  taking  any  proceediegs  nntil  Setnr- 
da?  next. 

••They  request  me  to  desire  yon  to  aeqnniot  the  Aesistant  Secretary  of 
the  nature  of  the  caae  and  opinion,  if  jroo  have  not  already  den«  so,  in  order 
that  there  mav  '  e  no  delay  in  laying  the  aame  before  the  CoMUciU— I  am, 
Sir,  yo'ir  obedient  servant  ••JOHN  KYNASTON,  Juw. 

"To  Jamea  Richards,  Ksq.,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Ken- 
aington."  

**  Royal  Horticultural  8oci**ty.  South  Kenaington. 
•*May».  Ift64. 
••To  JOHN  KYNASTON,  Ksa.  Juh. 

**87.  King  Street,  Cheapelde.  • 
••Sir.— I  hare  laid  your  letter  of  the  26fch  April  and  2nil  of  May,  and  tiie 
case  and  opinion  which  accompanied  them,  before  the  Council;  and  em 
directed  In  reply  to  inform  yon  that  tlie  Solioltor/*  of  ^c  Society  are  Meesrs. 
Tatham  ft  Proetor,  M.  Lineoln'e  Inn  FWlda,  and  that  they  wiU  recelTe 
service  of  anv  action  your  clients  may  think  proper  to  bring  against  them. 
—I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
••  I  return  thecaee  and  opinion.**  •*  AN  D W.  MUSRAT. 

It  iirould  appear,  then,  that  "Hie  whole  proceedings  in  the 
opinion  of  these  eminent  connsel  are  simply  ill^g^  and 
notwithstanding  this  opinion,  the  Conncil  mean  to  set  the 
Society  at  defiance.  How  men  of  honour  can  accent  such 
a  position  is  for  them  to  explain;  but  the  fact  of  their 
doing  so  is  an  indication  of  what  the  Society  may  in  future 
expect  of  a  Council  so  constituted.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  aH  nor  even  of  a  mjgority  of 
the  Council,  "but  that  the  decision  has  been  tolerated  upon 
the  dictation  of  two  or  three,  who,  we  believe,  are  the  veiry 
members  illegally  on  the  Council,  and  who  seem  to  attain 
their  objects  by  that  bluster  and  arrogance  which  gentlemen 
do  not  care  to  place  themselves  in  antagonism  with,  and,  con- 
sequently, these  two  or  three  are  allowed  to  have  their  way. 

What  course  the  horticultural  party"  will  now  take  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  should  advise  them  to  remain  content 
with  the  advantage  they  have  gained.  They  have  placed  the 
Council,  or  rather  the  Council  have  placed  themselves,  in 
anything  but  an  enviable  position  ;  and  as  they  will  main- 
tain that  position  at  any  cost  out  of  the  already-crippled 
funds  of  the  Society,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  con- 
sulting the  interests  of  the  Society  not  to  cause  any  uselees 
expenditure  of  its  funds;  for,  seeing  the  Council  do  not 
intend  to  retire  honourably  from  a  position  they  hold  ille- 
gally, it  will  be  no  satisfaction  to  obtain  their  removal  at  a 
cost  which  will  only  tend  to  bring  the  Society  more  rapidly 
to  its  fall. 


THE  BOYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Mat  21st. 

A  MORE  magnificent  display  of  flowering  plants  than  that 
which  was  made  on  this  occasion  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive: the  plants  were  immense,  and  the  blaze  of  oolonr 
which  met  the  eye  was  almost  overpowering.  Indeed,  had 
the  day  been  as  bright  as  those  we  have  ha^  lately  instead 
of  cloudy  and  threatening  rain,  this  preponderance  of  coloior 
would  have  been  more  felt ;  it  was,  too,  a  fault  which  one 
could  well  look  over  in  a  show  in  early  summer,  when  the 
eye  is  not  wearied  by  masses  of  colour  out  of  doon,  and 
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glft^  seoks  ittit  in  giMii  award*  Imfy  shrvbe,  and  naitoi- 
geons  trees.  Still  a  greater  proportion  of  foHage  wenM 
wre  been  an  improyement;  so,  too,  woold  it  liare  been  de- 
rixaUe  that  there  had  been  less  of  art  and  more  eC  nature 
in  the  specimens  ehowA.  They  wero  grand  exampleff  of  skill 
In  cultivation,  and  of  skill  £n  training;  but  that  mode  of 
training  was  in  abnost  every  instance  so  stiff,  so  formal,  and 
•o  smooth  as  to  give  an  idea  of  ooastraintk  Thiais  an  evil 
not  peculiar  to  the  particular  show  of  whi<A  w©  write,  but 
t»  au  our  metropoHtau  exhibitions.  It  has  gone  on  inereas- 
m^  and  increaaing,  and  it  is  time  that  a  dkange  should  be 
inaugurated  in  which  tiiete  wi&l  be  lees  of  stieks  and  tying- 
in  «ad  more  of  the  natural  gprowth  of  the  ^ant. 

Stovb  Aia>  Gbsxnhocsb  PiAirra. — CoUeotions  of  sixteen 
oama  fcom  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkes- 
^rard  Park,  Bugeley,  Mr.  Peed,  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  had 
respectively  first,  second,  and  third  prizes.  In  Mr.  May's 
collection  were  fine  examples  of  Acrophyllum  venosum, 
Ixora  crocata^  Bpaoria  suniata  splendens,  a  very  good  Gom- 
pholobium  polymorphum»  a  fine  Leschenaultia  biloba  m%jor, 
Eziostemons,  Aphelexis  purpurea  superba,  Chorozema  varia 
oaoa*  with  fine  orange  and  cramson  flowers.  Mr.  Peed  bad 
nvM  plants  of  Leptodactylon  califomicum,  Aphelexes,  Aden- 
andra  speoiosat  Tetratheca  eric«folia,  and  a  large  Erica 
Cavendishii  Mr.  Wheelev  had  MediniUa  magnifica  very 
fine.    Mr.  Baxendine  was  idso  an  exhibitor. 

For  collections  of  ten,  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  J.Fraser, 
of  Lea  Bridge;  Mr.  Khodes,  Sydenham;  Messrs.  Lee, 
Hamersmith;  and  Jackson  &  Soc^  Kingston;  and  in  the 
Amateurs*  Class  by  Mr.  Ghreen,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus, 
Oheam ;  Mr.  ChUman,  and  Mr.  Kaile.  Leschenaultia  biloba 
mi^or  and  Medinilla  nu^;nifica  from  Mr.  Fraser  were  very 
fine ;  he  had,  also,  a  good  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Epacris 
grandiflora  rubra  very  large,  Adenandra  fragrans,  Erioste> 
mens,  an  £rica>  and  Azalea.  In  Messrs.  Jackson's  collection 
the  beautiful  white  and  scarlet-flowered  Clerodendron 
Thomson!,  and  Medinilla  magnifica  were  conspicuous ;  there 
were,  also,  Labichea  heterophylla,  and  a  very  fine  Erica  tri- 
color Wilsoni.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  some  excellent  specimens, 
among  which  Chorozema  cordata  splendens,  Hcdaroma  tulipi- 
ferum,  and  Erica  tortulseflora  were  noticeable.  In  Messrs. 
Lee's  lot,  Acrophyllum  venosum  was  decidedly  the  finest 
etxample  sliown  of  that  plant. 

Mr. Green  exhibited  a  very  fine  Stephanotis,  fine  specimen 
Azaleas,  Rhododendron  Gibsoni.  Hedaroma  fnchsioides,  and 
a  very  good  Erica  depressa.  From  Mr.  Cbilman  came  a 
very  Uu^e  Erica  Cavendishii,  and  very  good  specimens  of 
He<]broma  tulipiferum,  Chorozema  oocein^a,  Acrophyllum 
▼enosum,  Aphelexis,  and  Leschenaultia ;  and  from  Mr.  KaUe 
a  very  gooKl  Tremandra  ericsefolia.  Erica  depressa,  and 
Fim^ea  spectabilis. 

In  sixes,  Mr.  Page,  Streatham,  had  a  large  Hedaroma 
and  a  very  fine  Pimelea  decussata;  Mr.  Penny,  St.  Dun- 
Btan'8>  Regents'  Park,  Statice  profasa,  the  heads  of  small 
purplish  lilac  flowers  looking  very  well ;  and  Mr.  Kemp,  gar- 
deBiW  to  Lord  Lovaine,  Albury  Park,  Allamanda  neriifolia* 
and  a  good  Stephanotis. 

Fer  mixed  collections  of  flowering  and  fine-foHaged  plants, 
priaMS  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lee,  Williams,  A.  Hejaderson 
and  Co.,  and  Young,  the  last  two  being  equal  third.  Messrs. 
Lee's  Cordyline  indiviso,  Alocasia  Lowii,  and  Cibotium  prin- 
o^>8,  were  remai-kably  fine ;  and  noticeable  among  the  other 
plants  were  Pandanus  elegantissimus,  Oreopanax  dactyli- 
^oHum,  and  Neobtopteris  australasica.  Lselia  purpurata,  from 
Mr.  Williams,  had  five  spikes  of  its  magniticent  flowers ; 
and  from  the  same  exhibitor  came  Alocasia  metallica,  Cordy- 
Ikie  indivisa,  Gleichenia  speluncsB,  and  Cycas  revoluta,  all 
of  which  were  very  fine  specimens.  Messrs.  A.  Henderson 
bad  Crotons  angustifolia  and  variegata,  a  CyanophyUum, 
vritb  immense  leaves,  Alocasia  macrcrhiza  variegata,  Dieffen- 
bachia  maculata,  Pandanuses,  Caladium  Belleymei,  much 
divetsified  with  white,  Medinilla  magnifica,  and  Oxylobium 
arboreecens,  nith  smaU  lanceolate  dark  green  leaves  and 
jdlow  flowers.  In  Mr.  Young's  fifteen  were  Caladium  blcolor 
fl|Kl0ndens,  and  Chantini,  the  fbUage  of  both  being  very 
pretty ;  in  the  former  as  if  powdered  with  a  bright  carmine, 
m.  the  latter  vermilion  and  white  on  an  emerald  green 
gTOond.  Begonia  parvifolia»  with  white  fiowers,  and  a 
variegated  Hoya  camosa,  were  also  noticeable. 

Obchxds. — Of  these  there  was  a  fine  bank.    In  twenties 


the  iniBes  were  taken  by  Mr.  BaJ^er,  gardener  to  A.  Basset, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  and  Utr.  Milford,  gardener  to  £.  McMor- 
land,  Esq.,  Haverstock  HilL  In  the  collection  of  tiie  former 
were  the  rare  Odontoglossum  gloriosum,  remarkable  for  its 
ridi  colour;  Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  nine  fine  flowers;  the 
fine  orange  red  Sacoolabium  retusum,  witb  ten  i^ikea; 
Cypripedium  villosum;  the  fine  variegated  Phalsenopsia 
Schilleriana,  with  a  spike  of  its  pink  flowers;  also  the 
(dder  and  better-known  amablHs  and  grandiflora,  Oncidium 
crispum  and  Dendrobium  nobUe  pendulum,  very  &ie.  fhx>m 
Mr.  Milford  came  those  splendid  La^liajs,  puipurata  and 
Schilleriana,  Cypripedium  villosum  with  twenty  blooms, 
Hookeri  with  finely  variegated  foliage,  Odontoglossum 
Phalnnopsis  and  nsQvium,  the  latter  with  nine  filne  spikes  of 
its  shred-like  fiowers,  white  and  yellow,  spotted  witii,  crim- 
son, Chysis  Limminghi,  Yandas  tricolor  and  suavis  with  fine 
si>ikes,  Cattleyas,  and  Phalsenopsis.  Mr.  Bullen,  gardener 
to  A.  Turner,  Esq.,  Leicester,  contributed  Phaius  WaUiohi 
fine,  several  showy  Dendrobiums,  among  which  nobile  was 
remarkably  fine,  Cypripediums  Hookeri  and  barbatum  nir 
gprum,  and  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  bearing  its  beautiftil 
white,  crimson,  and  yellow  fiowers. 

For  collections  of  twelve,  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Penny,  Regent's  Park;  Page,  Streatham;  and  Peed,  Nor- 
wood, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named;  and  for  sixes, 
to  Mr.  Williams,  Messrs.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Rhodes,  among 
nurserymen;  and  to  Mr.  Wi^ns,  gardener  to  W.  Beck, 
Esq.,  Isleworth,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Chilman,  and  Mr.  Wheeler. 
In  the  above  collections  we  noticed  Chysis  braotescens, 
Cypripediums  barbatum  superbum,  hirsutissimum*  bar- 
batum giganteum,  and  villosum ;  fine  examples  of  Yandaa 
insignis,  suavis,  and  tricolor;  Dendrobiums  nobile,  den- 
sifiomm,  Dalhousiannm,  Dayanum,  Paxtoni;  Oncidiums 
phymatochihim,  ampliatum  ms^s,  with  two  very  fine 
spikes,  sphacelatum,  and  sarcodes;  Saccolabiums  retusum 
and  the  beautiful  rosy  Hlac  Lobbi ;  iErides,  Laslias,  Cattleyas, 
and  Phalsenopses. 

We  must  defer  our  remarks  on  the  other  objects  exhibited 
until  next  week,  but  we  cannot  do  so  without  noticmg  the 
magnificent  Azaleas  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Turner,  whieh 
wore  glorious  masses  of  bloom.  The  plants  of  the  former 
were  trained  as  pyramids,  and  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  with 
scarcely  a  leaf  to  be  seen. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTITRAL  SOCIETY. 

Floral  CoMinTTBE,  Mat  17th,  1864. — Many  very  inter- 
esting plants  were  bronght  before  the  Committee  this  day, 
and  the  certificates  awarded  were  very  numerous. 

Messrs.  Carter  exhibited  a  basket  of  cut  specimens  of 
Omithogalum  thyrsoides,  not  a  new  plant,  though  not  in 
general  cultivation.  Its  noble  handsome  clusters  of  white 
fiowers  with  a  shaded  centre  formed  a  very  interesting 
object,  and  as  a  decorative  plant  it  will  be  most  usefrd. 
The  flowers  were  produced  from  imported  roots — a  special 
certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Williams,  Paradise  Nursery,  Holloway,  sent  a  very 
curious  variety  of  the  Aloe,  Agave  schidigera.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  plant  was  remarkable  from  the  delicate  white 
cuticle,  which  appeared  as  if  torn  from  the  thick  leaves, 
both  on  the  edges  and  surface.  This  gave  the  plant  an 
appearance  of  variegation — first-class  certificate.  Dieffen- 
bachia  l^araquiniana,  a  very  singular  plant,  the  base  and 
footstalks  of  the  leaves  being  pure  white — this  is  a  new 
plant,  and  considered  valuable  among  fine-foliaged  plants 
— a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded,  but  it  wiD  doubt- 
less prove  a  first-class  plant.  Dieffenbachia  grandis,  differing 
from  the  other  plant  from  its  mottled  markings  of  the  foot- 
stalks and  base  of  the  leaves — this  will  also  be  usefhl  to 
collectors  of  fine-foliaged  plants — second-class  certificate. 
Amaryllis  Excellent,  a  deep  crimson  medium-sized  flower. 
Amaryllis  Neptune,  one  of  the  striped  varieties.  Auouba 
japonica  elegans  (?  latimaculata),  a  Japanese  plant  which 
had  been  exhibited  and  noticed  before.  The  plant  was 
too  small  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  merits.  Cattleya 
species  from  Brazil ;  Coleus  m'armoratus,  a  new  hardy  bed- 
ding plant,  with  light  green  foliage  marked  with  reddish 
brown  spots.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  useful  variety  for- 
bedding  purposes — second-class  certificate. 
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Mr.  BoU  seai  Dieffenb^dtia.  Baracyiiniaiia  foid 
bachia  •grfaeBk ;  alsc^  Ookos  taiasiBOvatctt,  >  j&yneritiin  «i;g;eii-» 
temn  Tariegatkim^  a,  bAantiliil  variegated  fbim  of  the  Bwx^Mia 
Gl^8-Hfin%»<3l&8&'<:Qrtifioate)  Xil^  Dr.  Idiidley;  VieiwDiB<^ 
mQim  Clip|>ezv  This  pconuses  ta  be  one  of  tbo&oAsii.ol.tlid 
Boarlet  section.  >  The  f^lant  had  been. evidently  cnt ^«tg 
close  for  propagation.  The  trusses  were  small,  but  the 
bright  scarlet  petals  and  perfect-formed  flowers  of  great 
sul^tance  daU^  for  it  ppre^i  m^t*  This  wili  noti,  prol^b^, 
be  used  as  a  oedding-out  variety^  but  nnder  careral  treat- 
ment it  cannot  but  be  adniired — first-class  certificate. 
Oalceelada  Teanplede  Versailles;  Anonba  japOoica  fbliis 
marginatw-^thie  is  known  also  as  Auonba  Ihnbata^  obb  ef 
the  haiidaomest  of  the  Japan  varieties,  and  cjtiite  hardy'^ 
firgt-cAato  certificate;  G-lddienia  heoistophylla,  a  very  hemv* 
tiM  Feni-^fiTB^*da4s  certificate;  Eoonymus  japonacoe  var^ 
latifiolia  $  albo^vanegatay  too  tender  for  out^Loor  planting:   . 

Messrs.  Yeitch,  Chelsea,  Acer  apeiaes  nova,  Japan,  <ma 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  ficunily.  The  green  leaves  are 
finely  cut  and  ^mate.  The  plant  was  gfrown  as  a  diEarf 
standard^  and  fotmed  a  very  pretty  8peoimen-^fir8t<<:la8a  oev*' 
tificate.  BhaphiolepiB  ovata,  a  very  beauti&d  evergreeiv 
with  daark  ovate  leaves  Of  great  substance,  prodacmg^  spikes 
ef  white  Aewers  with  pink  stamens:  This  as  a  hardy ^-flow^ 
ering  shtub  is  ci  great  value,  and  will  doubtless  be  nought 
i^ter  by  all  lovers  of  evergreen  shrubs-^fixst-dasseertificate*. 
Camellia  sasanqaa,  fol.  var^ ;  Camellia  japonica  foL  vaiw 
Should  this  plant  prove  hardy  in  our  ohaageable  climate  it 
wiU  be '  Tery  usef cu :  the  white  variegatioD  is  very  diaitinct. 
GenetylUs  sp.  nor.  from  New  South  Wales,  resembling 
G.  tuUpifeia,  a  psomiiaing  variety — first-daaa  certificate. 
Cypripedium  Pearcii  from  Peru,  ftn  entirely  new  fbrm  of 
Cypripedinm;  flowers  greenish  white,  deeply  apotted  on 
the  slipper ;  the  narrow  aide  petala  veined  with  green.  This 
is  probabbf^  an  undeseribed  apeciea.  The  foliage  waa  very 
remarkable/  being  grass  Jike»  alao  the  manner  in  which  ita 
ofiaeta  were  produoed-^^eeoond-claaa. 

Mr.  Smith  s^t  plants  of  a  aeedling  TropsBolnm  named 
Pet,  and  a  Mimulus,  Purity,  both  fieur  behind  othen-in  onl'' 
tivation. 

J.  Bird,  Bsq;,  Hammersmith,  eent  four  flowers  of  tree 
Picotees  and  Camatiotns. 

Mesorff.  Lee,  Hammersmithv  sent  Bhododendron  Carnarvon 
niannm,  verynmch  like  B^dodendron  azaloidea.  Cordy^ 
line  Banksii,  thia  waa  a  most  charming  apeeimen>  ita 
foliage  moat  gracefbl,  the  plant  throwing  up  a  hmg  braoioh- 
ing  epike  of  amidl  deEeate  white  flowers.  Aa  a  decorative 
plant  for  the  conservatory  or  greenhouse  there  oasnot  be 
one  more  gpraceftil  or  elegant — fii*8t-class  certifioate. 

Mr.  Paraona  brought  two  small  planta  of  hia  seedHng 
Tropffiohim  Mars,  the  bright  acarlet  oiroolar  flowera  of  which 
we  noticed  at  the  last  meeting.  He  has  kindly  left  thetti  fiir 
trial  at  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiawick. 

Mr,  Eyles  sent  fbur  plants  recently  received  from  Mr, 
Weir,  the  Society's  ooUeetor,  Piperomiaarif(^ia,with  mottled 
foliage,  wiis  awarded  a  second-claaa  certificate.  Phyanrus, 
new  ap.)  very  distinct  cmd  promising ;  three  plants  of  an. 
Anthnrium ;  also,  a  Dieffenbaohia. 

After  the  meeting  broke  np  an  excellent  and  interesting 
paper  oet  Ferns  waa  tead  befbire  the  Fellowa  of  the  Society 
oy  Mr.  T.  Moore. 


BEAUTY  OF  WALTHAM   AKD   MADAIVIE 
C.  CBAPELET  ROSES. 

I  AM  not  surpriaed  to  find  that  "D.,  Deal"  wishes  to  get 
rid  of  thia  business.  But  he  haa  made  a  statement  which, 
if  true,  seriously  compromises  me  with  the  public,  and  I 
think  that  I  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  should  either 
withdraw  or  substantiate  it.  **D.,  Deal"  wrote,  "Beauty 
of  Waltham  not  distinguishable  from  Madame  Charles 
Crapelet."  These  are  his  words,  neither  more  nor  less. 
(See  Journal  op  HoRTicuiiTtTRE,  pa^e  295.)  My  reply  was, 
"  It  is  not  80."  (Page  314.)  "  D.,  Deal;*  rejoined  (page  328), 
endeavouring  to  qualify  that  opinion,  but  not  retracting  it ; 
and,  again  (pai^e  344^  *'  Beauty  of  Waltham,  confirming  my 
opinion  of  it."  It  is  a  pity  that  he  had  not  the  moral 
courage  or  manliness  to  retract  so  damaging  an  assertion. 
But,  no ! 


^  ^Il^.thftJolv»olio£  kflt  ;w%9k>  (yige  «6^)»  i  he  aii.ya  he  Jbtt 

pe^nt4^90LianAif».vTl6Mi»  ViQOol"  •/l>.»i)M,"  evidently 
mistakBs  Aasfixii«nier3piiooi&r  uHe^M^,.aejret»:pr(rv04  nMda^ 
mkaaghl»0ihm<mmkdMn^SB9fU>:dtmL  Bnt  I  reiyimiek 
6ter-Mtimate  ttie  .  mimMi  caiitofl  of.  tj^  reedere^^*  -T«i 
j4)ms,mA3*.om  fiossiox^i^uBS)  i£  th^  ere.  mia^  thm^^  Ms. 
Prieir.(pafi^344i)Jitt8Kii*flted.the^d  pn^verb/'The  pfoofof 
the  pndding  is  in  the  eating,"  aagacioualy  addiAg.  "In  Jikd 
DMlmer  the.  pr^flf  «£  ^  tBo^e  i«  ^,  the  gaowmgj'  Well, 
w«'haf  e  ttot  jexwto  wai^.  The  Boaea-will  ao(m  be  in  bloom, 
andwUlthema^vea  ff««M.what^CKediit  is  4ne  tor  the  as^^r* 

[Here  the  <)^bt«ovftrs^hi^'tMtte»  conclude  for  the  preMDt. 
Let  Mr.  Paul  and  othertlM^^g%<rir»8'eahibit  the  two  flO^'ers 
siieby  i^ide,  ondlet'th^iMibliejtSd^fottheniBelTdSi^Bta.] 
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MJ3k^  MUBEAY'S  JSiEASOJif  WHY* 

Tk  the  la^  l^trint>erdf  «ie  '»P*obe^dings '"  of  the  E<^ 
HorticMttiral  B^ety,  I  e^  a*  66n*66ponaettt  under  the 
signature  '^  ?.,*» 'teas  wHtt^n  fc  Mr.  Muirrfty,  at  Sooth  Ken- 
sington Oardens,  to  ask  him  -^hy  be  should  call'  the  tent 
that  is  now  being  erected  there '^' a  mast  tent;"  and  Mr. 
Murray  replies,  "I  call  the  tent  a  inast  tent  in  order  to 
mark  its  s^eciaa  chtoacter.  "Tehts  are  supports  by  polee— 
this  one  is  8^  big  that  jpofes  wo'n't'de,  and  we  had  to  get 
masts;  and  these  masts  bo  much  ont  of  the  comriton  way 
(being  iron),  that  iteeemM  tb  Wdottblylegitbnate  to  invite 
attention  to  the  ttitists'  as  a  sp^cialitrf  .*^ 

Kow,  sir,  id  not  a  pole  a  pole  whei^iei'  k  be  a  me^pde 
60  fb'et  or  a  t^t-pole  6  fbet  Mgh  P  Are  not-  tnasta  pM*  of 
the  fjdrniture  of  snips  only,  aiid  are  not  4nt«8te  ae  well  aa  tent 

Soles  made  of  wood  f    What  Bort  of  logic,  then,  is  this  of  Ife. 
[nrtay's,  Which  calls  a  tent-trapport  a  mairt  becans^it  is 
made  of  "iron  ?—£r.  l>Eim»g! 

'         *  ;  V  t   .       . 

*  I  ,11)      m'it,  .<tmi\  n    !■  Ii>l   ■       11'  » 

OW  THE  CEITICM.  JUDGMBfJT  OF  NEW 

I  vMAS,  yeujr  reader«;will  have  l^ad  mpre  than  enough, of 
tim  Httie  .  oonti50ve?sy  about  what  my  excellent  friend, 
"rS.  BwH./*  caUa  the  "twQ  Promios;"  but  J  think,  before 
the  cMitreveray  quite  d^aes,  I.Biay  be  permitted  to  aay  a 
few  woeda  on,the«)^eral  a^eot.of  the  sul^ect,  especially  aa 
"P."  haa  tou€*ied  cs^ -another  point  w^ph  sfecongly  bears  on 
the  aulgeet,  and  haa  ^ntir^  pwfltaken  the  poaition  I  have 
maintained.  aUldwonglu    i 

I  have  alftaya  aajd*  M^  do  atill  aay,  that  it  ia  a  moat 
difflcnlt'matte*  to  decide  jmi  tl^  merita  of  new  French  Bosea, 
and  ttet  Tultil  iht^  have  b^n  growa  over  here  for  two 
aeacona  we  are  < not  .able  te  come  to  a  just  decision.  Either 
they  improve  or  they  deteriowrtej  and  ao  worked  are  the 
p3ant8,  ao  forced  and  o«i^.eJt>Qtt^,  that  they  have  really  no 
chance  raitii  that  time  Haa  elapsed.  Thua  the  French  Bosea, 
whidi:oan»  eut  in  the/antwin  of  186a  will  not  be  feirly 
kiKwm  nnlfil  thab  aiemmer,!  when  they  are  in  everybody's 
handav  Th«pe  are  Aqbm  ea  tjnn?iatakeftbly.  good  that  we  at 
once  aet  them  down  aa  Al,  othera  ao  inferior  that  we  at 
once  diacard  them ;  but  iiLthe  meantime  the  public  want  to 
know  what  they  are  like.  We  aoe  them  in  the  atanda  ot 
"growara  for  eale/'  and  ,give  eurjudg^fient  according  to 
what  they  are  there ;  and  so  far  from  an  error  or  two  in 
judgment  being  a  proof  Hittt  one  ia  no  g^nide,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ahould  havethe  dighteat  difficoUj^  in  proving  that 
there  is  no  Boae^gvower  in  England  who  ia  a  aafe  gnixle  if 
Aijlure  in  judgment  on  new  Boaea  makea  one  an  unsafe  one, 
as  all  have  been  miataken.  Boea  not  my  wcwthy  friend, 
"6.  B.  H.,"  w]k>  ia  ^r  aKeUe7%oe  the  champion  of  the  Boee 
queen,  remember  writing  me  a  note  once  "  m  re  Jean  Bi^ 
tiste  GuiHot,'^  and  questioning^  my  condemnation  of  it  aa  a 
hard  bollety  thing  ?  Yet  now  it  ia  not  even  in  the  "  Boee 
Pope's"  list— not  even  in  No.  4;  and  every  catalogpie  that 
I  have  ever  seen  hae  been  misleading  in  this  respect,  that 
the  compiler's  judgment  of  new  Bosea  is  frequently  at  fhult. 
Take,  ibr  example,  **  P.'s  "  statement  about  my  disparage- 
ment of  Comtesse  C^cile  de  Chabrillant.  When  I  gave  that 
opinion  of  it  it  was  quite  a  new  Bose.     I  had  then  only 
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— "Hm  a «at  btocoa.  aad  that  In  tha  ituda  of  <»•  or  bro 
Bnnei7in«D  i  bnt  when  it  had  bean  mntnlly  datribntad 
than  ita  real  character  oame  oat,  or  daa  it  maaifeatlr  Im- 
^ored.  It  ma7  not  be  wuntarMking  to  aaj  tiiat  Mamt, 
the  raiser  of  it,  Ume^feQ  into  thaaameetTOri  tbrhateid 
Mr.  Standiah  and  myOt  that  he  tmly  made  XGO  of  i*.  and 
that  had  he  thought  it  eo  good  aa  it  reallr  wa^  he  migbt 
hare  made  £200. 

Then  theM  is  anothar  Boas  whioh  in  the  aame  mrlw- 
prored— Doohees  of  ^ortaik.  It  waa  miaed  by  Ma^ottin, 
bnt  be  did  not  think  it  worth  landing  oat,  md  n*«  it  to 
hia  fti«nd  Mr.  Wood,  of  HareaieM,  a^ing  it  might  beoome 
better  hara.  It  did  aoimprere,  and,  aa  waiaioir,  ia  often 
now  to  be  aeen  iu.onr  wimung-atanda. 
^Tateanepunpleontheetheraidfloftheqnaetion.  Hadaws 
Pnrtado  was  nnanimonalj  prononnoed  one  of  ^e  beat  Boees 
ever  shown ;  bnt  in  a  taw  jears,  owing  to  ita  delicate  habit, 
it«illliardlybe,Ifiuio7,inman7ioa«riea.  " F." aays persona 
-who  grow  Soaes  maj  well  iangb  at  what  I  aaid'abont  the 


bM^  oataipdllar,  bj  planting  Um  Broad  Bean  between  the 
bnd)ea<  Tfaia  jaar  it  haa  in  a  degree  f^ed,  thoo^  we  hare 
lew  of  the  peit  than  oor  neighbonn  who  haTe  not  had 
iwoone  to  the  Baani  planted  toon  aOer  Chriatmaa.  We 
have  now  tried,  from  jma  reooonuendation,  the  Ckcae 
Uoaaom:  If  with  enoooM  yon  shall  hoar. — S.  C. 


>  "Dromioa."  Mr.  Bivenand  Ui.  Cant  saiely  "grow" 
^■aes,  nod  they  haye  aud  ationeer  tliinga  of  Beauty  of 
WaltJuun  than  I  havedooo ;  for  whereas  I  only  prononnoed 
of  it  in  oert^n  oondltiona  that  it  was  nndistingnuhahle  irom 
Ibdame  Chailea  Cnpelet,  thaj  affirm  that  nndar  all  condi- 
tiuia  tha  similarity  eziata. 

What,  then,  I  andearonr  ta  do  with  xegard  to  new  Boaas 
ia  thia.  Seeing  the  anxiety  than  is  to  ariiTe  at  some  know- 
ledge of  them.  I  have  taken  the  liata  as  th^y  have  oome 
ova  to  ns  &om  f  rsnoo,  and  given  a  gnea*  sa  to  what  tha 
vanaUee  may  prove  to  be  trom  either  my  knovrledge  of  wh»t 
the  raisers  have  done «nd  thair  charuter  aa  sound  jodges  and 
honsat  ttadesman,  or  from  what  information  I  have  been 
aUe  to  glean  during  my  periodical  viaits  to  Paris.  When 
the  plants  como  over  and  bkioms  are  exhibited  by  our  lead- 
ing nurserymen  in  the  stands  for  now  Eosea,  I  then  gino 
my  judgment  aa  to  what  I  see  thsrs ;  for  aa  the  Secretaiy 
o£  the  Floral  Committee  wisely  aaid  the  other  day,  "  judg' 
ment  must  be  given  on  what  appeata  before  one,  not  on  the 
repreeantations  of  what  it  might  bo  under  other  conditions :" 
and  henoe  if  a  £o«e  be  ont  cf  oharaotcr  it  most  bear  the 
bmnt  of  its  inoonstancy.  When  I  have  had  a  &ir  oppor- 
tunity, either  &om  growing  tbem  myself  or  from  seeing 
tham  more  generally  grown,  I  then  isi>aoanca  what  in  my 
judgment  they  are.  In  this,  as  I  say,  I  may  be  wrang ;  but 
the  ^iniouB  are  not  reoklessly  given.  I  thiok,  witbout 
much  self  conceit  I  may  my  that  those  who  know  ma  will, 
to  use  "  P.'a  "  oKpreaaion,  rather  Hmite  at  his  aseertiaa  that 
I  do  not  know  muoh  aboot  Bosee.  I  might  fill  ednmna  of 
-Tbb  Joubnak  of  HowncntnjBH  with  the  letters  whish  I 
have  received  on  thia  subject  of  debate  ecpresaing  the  very 
oontrary  opinion,  but  I  forbear ;  and  am  now  willing,  aa  my 
fiiand  "  8.  E.  H."  auggests,  to  leave  tha  matter  until  the 
blooming  season  ;  and  X  believe  thst  it  this  hot  weather 
eontinnes,  ws  sbsiU  see  many  a  Uoom  c^  both  these  Bosee 
undistinguisbable  from  one  another. 

I  should  wish  to  oorreot  a  paragraph  in  my  oommonioabion 
of  last  weak,  whioh  reads  tiina  (my  bad  writing  bmng  in 
&ult) :  "  Aa  to  Denil  da  Prince  Albert,  I  ascribed  it  to 
Doober,  I  believe,  the  author  of  a  Fiani^  list."  Thia  shoold 
have  been  "on  the  antbority  of  a  Preach  list."— D.,  Dtal. 


MUSSETTS  HOT-WATEB  APPARATUS. 

BBD    SPIDBB— BBjUIS    V.    QOOSEBMKT    CATKKPILLiE. 

I  avTiN'  see  inquiries  in  your  Jonmal  regarding  boilei'a 
to  heat  a  small  bouse.  Such  an  appaiatua  I  am  in  great 
want  of  myself,  and  coald  I  learn  anything  practical  of  the 
working  of  "Muaaetfa  portable  hot-water  apparatua."Ifancy 
that  would  suit  me  euotly,  aa  re  should  be  glad  to  have  it 
osirried  in  the  autamn  into  the  vinery,  as  in  oar  moist 
climate  (Cornwall)  we  lose  a  great  quantity  of  Grapes  every 
year  from  their  damping-off.  Coold  any  of  your  oorteepon- 
denta  inform  me  as  to  the  working  of  thia  apparatus  ? 

From  oor  own  eiperisnoe  we  can  ep«ak  of  getting  rid 
of  the  rod  spider  effeotually,  by  nringing  with  water 
of  the  temperature  of  tha  house  for  five  or  six  oonsecutive 
evenings. 

For  several  years  we  have  saacesafully  kept  off  the  Qoosc- 


THE  NTTRSERIES  OF  KB.  B.  8.  WILLIAMS, 

HOLLOWAY. 
It  shoald  be  nndesatood  that  an  inoi«aring  <  tiade  has 
BBOsssitatad  Mr.  Williams  to  extend  liia  piemiaea.  To  do 
so,  however;  ha  was  obliged .  to  choose  an  additional  rite  at 
least  a  nnls  awaf  fimn  the  original  bmBe.  or  "  Paradiwi 
Narseriaa."  Tbiabahaa  named  the  " Victoria  NoisMiesi" 
and  bor«,  in  good  keeping  with  the  name,  be  has  bnllt  a 
ri|^t  regal  oonaervatoiy,  which  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
e^hitkn  and  more  suocessfal  growth  of  Issge  spedmens 
of.greenhonseand  deoorativa  plsita  generaJlj.  It  already 
oontains  some  fine  sperimenB  of  Pslma,  Ixee  ferns,  Camelliaa, 
Asaleas,  Cutdylinee.  te.  Conspieuons  amongst  these  haa 
be«n  the  magnificent-flowered  Rhcdodsnmm  NnttaUi, 
which  haa  already  been  noticed  in  theaa  pages,  M>d  ia  Ue^ 
to  be  the  parent  of  other  Biiododendrona  equally  beantiAU 
and  distitKit,  as  there  are  already  diaoemible  upon  it  a 
nomber  of  aeed-poda,  which  show  anmiataksAble  aigna  <^ 
snceeaaful  impregnation. 

I  tMnk  the  mode  of  shading  adopted  here,  and  which 
works  well,  is  worthy  of  note.  £□  so  extensive  a  sbnctnta 
the  width  of  the  sashes  is  unusually  Issgo,  it  may  be  some 
7  or  8  fbet.  Inside  the  houae,  at  t^  vary  top  of  the  aaalwa, 
and  toQching  the  centre  woodwork,  is  placed  the  roUer  with 
the  oanvasa,  the  roller  being  attnched  to  the  rsitera  skirting 
each  sash  by  proper  appUancea  in  whioh  it  tevoWes.  The 
lath  or  drawing  end  of  the  blind  has  a  lope  attached  within 
reach  from  the  interior  aide  walk,  and  whan  the  shading  ia 
to  bo  let  down  the  rope  is  drawn,  sad  the  Uind  is  seMl  to 
ion  down,  baving  attaohed  to  each,  end  ft  haidar  piece  of 
wood,  which  works  in  properly  constructed  groovea  placed 
against  tiia  sides  of  the  tsAera.  Thei^  by  drawing  another 
rope  it  ra-asoenda  those  groovea  astd  beoomea  folded,  and 
ia  at  all  times  in  the  dry.  The  hoase.  it  would  i^ipear, 
ranges  nearly  north  and  sonth,  thus  a  shading  would  seem 
to  be  only  neceBsary  upon  one — namely,  the  oast  side.  A. 
feature  in  this  house  ia  ihe  width  of  the  walks,  the  main 
or  centeal  one  especiaUy.  They  are  ail  skirted  by  as  simple 
an  edging  ss  possiUe  of  ir«u,  let  into  tha  eoinpoeitiCB  of 
which  the  walks  are  made. 

In  otiiei  honses  attaohed  to  the  "  Viotorift  Nurseries,"  was 
a  vary  axtansiTa  and  healthy  stock  of  ths  new  Qrspa  which 
Mr.  Williams  is  preparing  to  send  out.  tha  Boyal  Vineyard, 
about  which  I  think  them  cannot  be .  two  o^nions  aa  to  its 
being  a  late  white  Grape  of  first-lass  merit.  It  is  eon- 
apionous  at  being  eioeedingly  thin-ekinnad,  flrai'fleshed,  of 
excellent  fiavoar,  with  good  keeping  proq^trties.  In  form  it 
appnvLolies  the  nearest  to  the  Mnscat  of  Alexandria.  Tha 
leil  ia  very  diatinct  &om  that  of  any  other  Vine  I  know, 
being  covered  almost  entirely  with  a  woolly  substonoe.  I 
also  peroeived  a  good  stock  of  the  new  Finenamed  Chariotte 
Bothacbild,  Beck's  new  Qeraniums,  aome  eighteen   scrts, 

)w  Achimenea,  ia.,  io. 

Turning  to  the  home,  or  Paradise  Nuraeriea,  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  and  meritorious  features  I  noted  a  anpe- 
rior  collection  of  eiotio  Ferns.  Of  Qlelchenias  there  is  a 
fine  collection  of  sj 
the  flneat-growint 
mods  of  propogat 
pots  ia  plaoed  seci 
plant  is  growing. 
advanced  creepmf 
readily  root,  and  si 
a  fine  and  more  co 
phjUa,  5  foet  by  9 
graccfulneaa,  are  I 
especially  dicarpa, 
colour  which  form 
showa,  and  from  w 
Ferns  for  relief. 

The  Pandanus  reflexng  has  a  pecoliarit;  exclusively  ita 
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own.  Tha  leaves  oot  only  neAm,  hat  bsve  «!•»  tbe  singtt^ 
larity  of  twisting^  themeelvea,  as  tkey  vest  upon  tbe  pot^ 
bade  avound  the  main  atenw  all  lying  vecarved  in  oner  difec* 
tion.  It  will  be  interesting  when  the  main  stem  has^  risen 
so  that  the  lea^  do  not  rest  upon  the  pot,  to  note  whether 
the  plant  will,  nnder  these  ckoomstanoe^  atHl  retain  this 
marked  peculiarity. 

The  olive  gpreen,  shining-foliaged  Oycas  revoluta  grows 
liere  most  loxoriantly.  Plants  of  it  are  pnehingt  op  no  less 
than  a  score  of  yonng  leaves  each.  It  thns  folly  bears  out  its 
original  character,  as  one  of  our  most  noble  and  striking  fine- 
Sidkiged  plants.  Cycas  oircinalis,  though  a  kindred  pluit, 
is  im  its  more  prominent  features  very  distinct.  Its  leaves 
are  in  colour  very  milky,  whilst  each  leaflet  upon  its  singular 
winged  leaf  is  possessed  of  two  strong  determined-losing 
pricUes,  very  characteristie  in  appearanee  of  a  stag's  antlers. 
I  also  noticed  some  noble  specimens  of  Cyathea  deelbata, 
the  nnder  part  of  the  frond  being  more  or  less  silvered; 
Cyatiboea  Smithii,  a  very  distinct  beautiful  ^eeiee ;  Lemana 
(^cadifolia,  a  very  handsome  species,  likely  tO'  prove  suft^ 
cientiy  hardy  for  the  greenhouse  ,*  the  stem  of  this,  as  com- 
pared with  its  height,  is  very  thick,  whilst  the  Lomaria-hke 
leaves,  are  but  a  small  tuft  overspreading  the  crown.  Lomaria 
L^Herminieri,  is  a  very  distinct  smaller  kind,  with  deep  red 
young  fronds  continually  pushing  fbrth ;  and  the  extremely 
ffracefhl  Todea  pellucida^  when  good  specimens  have  once 
been  produced,  will  prove  one  of  the  most  deimred  amongst 
Ferns. 

The  Orchidaoeous  plants  (old  aoquaintancee),  and  of  which 
I  was  piepared  to  see  a  good  collection,  surpamed  my  expec- 
tations. Of  Yandas,  inSudiag  six  or  seven  distinct  varie- 
ties of  tricolor,  Saooolabiums,  JBrides,  not  omitting  the 
Foxbmsh  variety,  tlrare  is  an  excellent  stock  grown  in,  as 
oompstved  with  some  establishments,  a  very  mc^erate  tem- 
perature, especially  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  presenting 
no  trace  of  the  leaf-destroying  spot. 

In  bloom  were  a  very  superior  variety  of  Dendrobium 
Dayanum,  which  in  some  respects  resembles  anosmura ;  a 
very  superior  variety,  also  with  larg»  flowers,  of  Dendrobium 
Daihoasianum.  The  wings,  &c.,  are  a  pale  yellow,  slightly 
tinged  throughout  with  purple ;  the  lip,  large  and  fall,  ladle- 
like in  form,  is  most  distintly  marked  with  the  richest 
chocolate,  inclining  rather  to  purple.  Dendrobium  macro- 
phylum  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  being  richly  marked,  and 
having  the  lip  more  elongated  and  pointed  than  the  latter, 
and  densely  covered  with  a  soft  woolly  substance. 

Amongst  Cypripediums  there  is  a  variety  in  bloom  dis- 
tinguishable apart  from  barbotum  nigrum ;  it  is  darker, 
and  the  lip  or  slipper  is  very  much  narrower.  In  all  proba- 
biHify  its  colour  will  render  it  the  most  desirable  r^resen- 
tative  of  the  species.  I  noticed  also  in  fVill  bloom  a  fine 
specimen  pot  of  Oypripedium  barbatum,  there  were  at  least 
tiiirty  blooms  expanded  upon  it.  The  pretty  little  Phalee- 
nopeis  roseum  was  here  in  flower,  having  a  pointed  lip*  of  a 
rosy  monve  oolour.  Oypripedium  Hookeri  is,  I  b^eve,  the 
most  dffitinctly  marked  in  the  leaf  of  any ;  the  leaves  are 
beautifully  and  unevenly  blotched  all  over  with  a"  good  white 
upon  a  light  olive-green  surftice ;  the  flowers  of  this  aro 
curious  ateo.  I  noticed  in  flower  what  seemed  to  bo  a 
distinct  Cattleya,  an  imported  bit,  which  has  a  very  richly- 
ooloured  lip  of  the  richest  lake,  with  beautifhlly-pencilled 
veins,  the  lip  decidedly  cut.  In  habit  the  plant  mostly 
fiivours  the  species  Leopold!.  Here  is  also  the  best  speci- 
men of  the  old  Qoodyera  discolor  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  see,  it  covers  very  evenly  and  nicely  the  suifece  of  a 
No.  8-pot. 

I  al^  remarked  a  thriving  young  plant  of  the  Dracena 
grandis.  It  is  a  great  advance  upon  picta.  The  leaves  are 
much  wider,  of  greater  substance,  and  more  erect }  the  habit 
is  compact,  and  the  colouring  all  that  can  be  desired.  An 
Alocasia  metallica,  in  a  Ko.  2-pot,  was  in  the  most  vigorous 
health.  It  had  some  twenty  leaves  averaging  18  inches 
long,  and  possessed  the  peculiarity,  not  often  observable, 
o€  having  the  extremity  of  the  larger  leaves  elongated  and 
of  even  width  throughout  some  2  inches  in  length.  Two 
other  stately  plants  belonging  to  this  dass  are  conspicuous : 
they  have  each  a  bolder  and  more  erect  petiole,  which  in 
A.  sebrina  is  beautifhlly  striped,  or  what  possibly  an  artist 
would  call  marbled  with  very  pleasing  effect.  A.  macroxhiEa 
variegata  has  very  distinctly  variegated  foliage.    The  leaves 


of  eachofthBse^  affwi^ii  Iiowii»  vaiy  jm  Ibnn  fKnn  menkflfcli^ 
being  anrow-head  shaped.  Spterogyne  latifelia  is  another 
of  those  nu^jjestio,  bdd-fdiaged  plants  in  the  way  of  thenow 
w^-known  OyanophyHum  nmgnificnm.  Like  ite  latter,  ft 
has  the  very  distincfdy-marked  tri|>le  midrib;  the  leaf,  «ten^ 
and  stalk  are  tinged  moire  or  lass  with  red,  and  very  hirsute^ 
though,  as  the  name  implies,  its  leaf  is  not  in  form  so  elon^ 
gated  and  tapering  as  in  Oyanophyllum  mag^nificum,  ne^bet 
has  it  that  vcey  dacrk  glossy  foliage  oharaotenstio  of  13ie 
Iflttter. 

Among  variegated  plants,  not  omitting  epven  the  Anno^ 
todiiluses,  which  it  vesembleB  botii  in  fotm  and  manner  of 
growth,  and  especially  whea  giown  under  a  g^lae8»  the 
Bertolinia  marmorea  is  a  perfect  gem,  and  esaentiaily  m 
lady's  i^laot  As  suoh  it  wiM».  doubtless,  soon  beaonie  better 
known,  especially  as,  tiumgh  a  stove  plants  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  a  pretty  free  grower. 

Piteher-plants  arehjerewell  represented.  I  perceived  no 
less  than  three  or  ftmr  distinot  varieties  06  the  Sanaoenia 
Drummondt  form,  independent  of  the  Nepenti»».  Two 
plants  of  Drummondi  were  st^l  oonspiouous^  with  their  moat 
singular  flowers.  Tberewere  also  variolarisjflava,  and  mbra» 
each  having  c<4onr  at  the  upper  moui^  of  the  pitdner^ike 
leaves,  charaeteristio  of  their  diflilsreBt  names. 

Oalamus  Verschaffelti  is  another  strange  and  starttig 
plant.  As  the  name  implies,  It  was  introduoed  originfllly 
hf  M.  YerschflJeislt^  of  0heni^  who  edidbited  a  i^ant  of  it  a* 
the  exhibition  lately  held  at  Brussels.  The  lea£Btalks  ef 
this  plant  are  thickly  set  aU  ever  with  needle-like  tk<»iis» 
varying  from  2  to  3  inches  in  leng^.  Tho  leaves  theai* 
sel<res  axe  in  form  bi-pinaate,  each  leaflet  resembling  cteeely 
in  form,  colour,  Aa,  that  upon  some  species  of  the  Bamboo. 

Aralia  9ieboldi  is  another  plant  well  Mpresented  here.  It 
has  a  thick-set  tropical  look,  and  one  main  stem.  The 
leaves  of  the  current  season's  growth  remain  erect,  whflst 
those  of  last  season  droop  and  hang  down  closely  around 
the  main  stem.  They  are  in  addition  beautifWly  variegated. 

Mr.  Williams  has  become,  deservedly,  one  of  the  best- 
known  cultivators  of  the  AmarylHs,  as  he  has  constant^  te 
a  number  of  years  kept  strictly  to  their  advancement  aa  a 
tribe.  Amongst  those  which  he  produced  himself,  I  may 
name  Hawkensiwia,  Unique,  and  williamsi,  as  being  an  ad<* 
vance  upon  many  older  varieties,  though,  and  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams justly  remarks,  the  Ackermani  strain  is  not  yet  beaten. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  with  this  very  beautiftir  dass  of 
plants.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  assured  step  to  success 
would  be  first  to  weed  out  firom  amongst  a  few  such  as  thoee 
which  I  have  named,  very  many  older  varieties  which  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them,  being  so  deficient  in  colour* 
whence  arises  the  idea  that  they  are  a  dull-looking  class  of 
plants.  I  have  myself  had  to  deal  thus  with  some  eighty- 
two  varieties — a  collection  probably  not  again  to  be  got  to- 
gether, being  composed  of  thoee  older  varieties  alone. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  two  new  variegated 
plants  likely  to  be  of  use  for  bedding-out,  and  which  I  round 
amongst  the  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants,  of  which  there 
is  here  an  extensive  variety.  These  are  Mimulus  cupreun 
variegatus,  a  very  distinct  variegated  form  of  the  well-known 
cupreus ;  and  Polemoniiim  variegatmu,  this  being  distinct 
from  any  variegated  form  we  yet  have  in  use  for  bedding,  and 
if  it  can  once  be  brought  to  stand  the  sun  it  will  prove  a 
decided  acquisition.  •  'Hie  form  of  the  leaf  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Clianthus,  though  if  anything  the  leaves  are  more 
graceful],  the  individual  leaflets  being  narrower.  I  must 
not  dose  these  few  notes  without  aclmowledging  the  great 
courtesy  of  the  proprietor  of  these  nurseries,  and  lus  energetic 
foreman,  Mr.  Burton. — ^William  Barley. 


BiBMiNQHAH  B06B  Show. — The  third  annual  Bose  Show, 
at  Birmingham,  will  be  held,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  days  fiied  are  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  7th 
and  8th. 

Laboest  Wellikgtonia  gioantba. — W.  Bill  is  d^ged 
by  the  insertion  of  his  inquiry  relative  to  the  largest  Wel- 
lingtonia  gigantea  growing  in  England.  W.  BiB  is  amdooa 
to  know  if  there  is  a  larger  spedmen  of  this  species  in 
England  than  the  one  uxider  his  care,  which  is  a  perfect 
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BiobgoB.  to  be  17  feet  11  iache. 
tbe  gcoaul  of  upwatda  of  1  j 


OKCHAEC-HOTTSES.  ■ 
Mk,  Pa4MOic  vL  pi«e  346  of  Tke  ioxr^au.  ov  Hosn- 
oviiTintB,  adInitB  that  he  commenoed  the  coltiv^tioa  of  fnut 
tNM  in  pote  niA  ut  orohwd-lxmae;  having -wooden  odes 
Mtd  ^bIb,  and  niBaaieed  to  oUaa  flaeca^a  IB  it  lerwy  jear, 
aadstatei  he  will  bo  able  to  show  good  ftnit  on  tin  tnea  in 
^j_i .i_ .  _._.        ™«        ,  -         rc^weoepown 

uJ  I^>,7et  at 
ie"uul"i)»«d" 

a«,  &ir  he  tells  us  he  wrote  a  book  "  to  pemiade  people  to 
ivoodfaooiee,  suiooKviBoe  Uienta.little  knowledge  was 
i«9Bait«toiaK]r*Baoe«BB."  Hu"^taanOrahwd-HoiiBea" 

I  btM-  WBB*  wntten  afropoi  of  this,  oad  as  this  is  one  of 
tht  pontta  I  oaatCBd  for,  his  afcnJHiwg  the  fiut  shews  ue  to 
hold  the  Bune  opiaion  ^  tike  eahjaat;  but  w  the  next 
BMagiwh  he  eoiitnidietahiiiia«l&  and  taleea  npotbtr  ground. 
He  wvnldnot  boild  theaunafltjiaof  beoaein  tlte  odd  noith 
M  ttakt  whick  ham  answered  so  wdl  in  mahy  Hertfoidahire. 
B*  WM  at  tiM  tumble  of  writing  *  book  wbieh  htul  for  its 
OKpraM  objoct  to  perauade  people  t«  build  better  hooees 
tftaa  tboee  first  originatedi  bat  be  aow  telle  -ob  "it  weald 
b«  kted  heoM  indeed  &obi  whicA  k«  abcold  not  eipeot  to 
Mt  good  Paehea  i  aod  where  Eailtoei  ooRw  it  ia  genun^, 

II  net  slw«7s,  the  UMa  who  ia  in  &iik."  Ik  Ub  &Bt  ntji^, 
i»g«  aM,  to  at7  int  letter  be  Motibea  vy  failore  to  the 
beoae,  new  to  the  man.  >'  Bad  wtnkaMO  conqdus  of  theic 
tools,"  aays  Ur.  Pearson,  qnoting  an  old  a^ing-  This 
ia  exactly  the  o^>  that  £te  his  own  head,  for  he  ridiculea 
himself  b;  compluniiig  of  hit  old  house,  or  for  wnteiK  his 
book  to  persuade  people  that  snah  houses  are  not  the  proper 
deaotiptioii  to  sucxeed  with;  and  the  cultisationt^'the  trees, 
ae  eaa^  to  him  and  hit  men,  wlio  Iwid  never  before  grown 
a  bait  tree  in  a  pot,  seams  to  hare  induced  Mi.  PearatHi 
to  write  hia  lUtk  boob  to  oonvinoe  people  that  "  a  Uttle 
ksewladge  was  reqaUite  to  insure  snccess."  "Hints  oa 
OHhaid-Houies  "  do  not  exhibit  any  tnace  of  beins  written 
}sj  cne  who  Itad  sever  before  groan  a  fruit  tcee  m  a  pot, . 
bnt  appear  to  be  the  brief  oondeneod  notes  and  argument  of 
one  oouveiBanb  with  the  subject  written  upon.  I  have  Ur. 
Paaraon's  "  Hinta,"  and  Mr.  Uivers's  "Orcbard-Eouse,"  and 
they  do  not  disagree  with  each  ether,  Bor  1  witb  them, 
though  I  peruse  t^em  ^equently. 

Mr.  Pearson,  in  illugtratio^  his  argument,  takes  us  to  an 
imheated  orchaid-bouse — the  whereabouta  of  which  is  left  to 
the  imagination — managed  by  an  amateur.  It  is  a  small 
house,  and  not  very  well  bailt ;  but  2700  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines were  produued  in  it.  I  am  much  pleased  at  this,  for  it 
seems  other  persons  have  been  equally  foolish  in  building 
objectionable   houee^i,  and  have  obtained   "first-rate  pro- 

rta  "  after  a  few  years'  eiperienoe  with  snoh  houses,  and 
produce  is  almost  incredible  at  the  beginning  for  a  house 
of  smaU  dimensiODE.  Surely  the  2700  Peaches  and  Kccta- 
rines  were  not  produced  in  one  year  bj  the  trees  of  a  small 
house!  It  would  take  thiity-seven  trees,  presuming'  each 
to  carry  six  dozen  fruits,  and  one  tree  more  with  two  dozen 
upon  iti  and  these  trees  certainly  would  not  occupy  less 
than  a  square  yard,  or  3S  square  yards,  equal  to  a  bouse 
88  feet  by  15,  or  nearly,  without  allowing  for  paths.  But 
what  Peach  tree  in  a  pot,  occupying  a  square  yard,  produces 
eiz  doEen  full-sized  PeacheiF  and  where  shall  we  find  them 
with  Uiat  number  upon  them  P  If  three  dozen  only  were 
borne  by  each  tree,  which  is  quite  ample  for  the  ordinary- 
died  trees  we  see  in  orchard-hoosea,  we  bare  a  house  46  feet 
by  16,  and  this  prodnoe  even  beate  that  from  Peach  trees 
trained  to  trellises  ia  houses.  It  would  take  2700  feet  of 
covered  trellises  to  produce  the  quantity  named,  or  a  Feach- 
trellis  Z25  feet  long  and  12  wide.  This  is  really  wonderful 
*      .  small  bonse.  and  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  wm 


the 
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:e  year  or  a  sencs. 
aave  a  set-off  against  Mr.  Pearson's  case  of 
throngh   the  fault   of  the  man  at  LiTerpooL 
Bmoby  Bradford,  within  a  mile  of  my  own  place  of  abode. 
A  gentleman  buQt  a  house  70  leet  by  18  feet,  and  had  at 


I  did, 

»  I  (be 

gwtleman  added  a  few  Vine*.  Hx.  Bivers  famished  tlie 
trees.  Thagaid«i>eiobtainedMc.BirerH's"Orchard-HoiiBe," 
end  went  to  work.  All  wen^  on  fiourishingly  tat  a  time,  and 
I  believe  nothing  was  wrong  yn'Qt.  the  trees  thenuelves ;  bnt 
the  gmtl«*aA  going  into  a  nmgfabon^^a  Tineiy  saw  mom 


meaaored  tkew.  Mid  USi  the  plaee  chagrined  at  his  own 
failure  and  his  neighbour's  suceesa.  He  nsed  hanti  wesds 
to  his  gardener,  and  told  bim  it  was  tbroagh  his  ineon- 

E«n<3y  that  be  had  no  Peaches  in  his  (n«hard4ioase,  whilst 
neighboar  oTur  the  way  bad  a  good  crop.  The  gaidenat 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  trees  be  had  seen  being  grown  in  a 
heated  house,  wtukt  his  were  grown  in  an  unheated  orcbaid- 
house.  The  result  was  the  gardener  was  dismissed,  sad 
another  oaioe  in  Ma  stead,  who  was  a  professed  pot-tree  ool- 
tirator,  but  he,  too,  fajled.  This  gardener,  and  ha  is  an  nn- 
pretending  daver  man,  ought  aocoiding  to  the  preoedent  ]aid 
down  in  the  tormer  case,  and  adTocj.tod  by  Sb.  Peaisoo,  to 
have  besn  dismissed  for  incompetency  like  the  first,  but  he 
was  not.  The  house  has  been  divided  by  a  partition  of  glass 
into  two  oosipaitments,  the  one  heated  for  the  produotioia 
of  Peachee  and  Nectariaes,  and  the  other  nnbeated  iar 
Plums,  FeaiB,  &c.  I  could  give  more  cases  of  this  kind 
wb»e  aafdeners  have  been  diamiased  and  enlijectod  to  cou- 
siderable  iiuionv«iienoe,  through  their  inability  to  make  an 
unheated  orchard-house  produce  Peaches  and  Nectazinea' 
equal  to  the  repreaentatioiis  of  enthntiinstic  cultivators  and 
authors  practising  in  another  part  of  the  country.  I  think 
these  faata  wlU  bear  oomparison  with  the  case  Mr.  PeaiBon 
relates  of  the  house  and  gaidMier  at  Liverpool,  for  it  seems 
he  has  to  travel  over  a  large  extent  of  country  before  he  can 
find  a  cose  suited  to  his  views.  The  bouse  named  above 
ia  one  of  the  best  I  bare  seen,  and  a  model  of  iriiMt  ao. 
oTcbard-bonae  should  be — high,  light,  and  BubstantwUybnilt  . 
with  brick  walla  and  glass  ends. 

I  think  it  avails  Sir.  Pearson  very  little  to  say, "  When- 
ever gentlemen  make  up  their  minds  they  intt  bare  Peatdiea 
every  year,  gardeners  will  bo  found  able  to  produce  thesn." 
I  do  not  suppose  he  means  that  there  were  no  gardenraa  that 
could  grow  Peaches  every  year  before  the  introduction  of 
orchard-faousea  ;  but,  let  him  mean  what  be  may,  I  know  this 
much,  that  at  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  gardens  in  this 
country  Poaches  are  grown  to  the  Batisfaotion  of  the  pro- 
prietors without  the  aid  of  orchard-houses. 

Then,  as  to  orohard-houBe  fruit  being  superior  in  flavoot 
to  that  grown  on  walls,  I  have  only  to  repeat  I  do  not  under- 
stand auoh  an  assertion,  and  should  like  an  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  this  superiority  in  flavour.  What  i  mean  by 
its  beiag  opposed  to  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology  is, 
that  tight  being  the  great  agent  in  the  maturation  of  fruits 
and  seeds,  anytbisg  that  diminiahes  that  light  siust  detract 
from  tbe  Savour  of  the  fruit.  X  know  that  &uit  of  all  kinds 
lose  their  flavour  in  sunless  weather  and  rainy  periods,  and 
that  this  circumstaace  is  due  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  being  obstructed  by  the  clouds,  and  if  this  occurs  out- 
doors why  should  it  not  ^>ly  to  fruit  under  ^laes  ?  AH 
horticulturiste  agree  in  recommending  a  diminished  tem- 
perature in  sunless  weather,  thereby  ahowing  that  heat  is 
iqjnriona  without  light.  Physiologists  tells  us  light  is  ne- 
oeasary  for  vegetable  existence,  growth,  (md  maturation,  and 
oil  men  agree  in  consideritig  light  contributes  mora  to  the 
flavour  of  fruit  than  any  other  agent.  When  I  find  fruit 
grown  in  a  dark  house  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  grown  in 
one  much  lighter,  is  it  not  perpifiing  to  learn  that  fruit 
grown  in  an  orchard-house  under  glass  obstructing  much 
light  and  sun  heat  is  superior  in  flavour  to  that  grown  out- 
side in  a  dimate  warm  enoogh  to  insure  ripening,  and  where 
the  froit  reoeivea  the  sun's  light  and  heat  undiminished  P  I 
aappoae  bome-grown  Oranges  are  finer-flavoured  than  the 
bast  St.  Michaels ;  our  Grapes  richer  than  they  cuold  be 
grown  in  the  native  country  of  the  Viue;  the  Fig,  Peach,  Ac., 
better  when  grown  under  glass  than  in  the  fhll  sun;  Sti*w< 
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beiries  ticher-B»*oiired  if  forced  or  ^wn  in  an  orohard- 
ioatOi  and  even  Applea  never  eaten  in  perfeetion  nnleu 
from  treea  nnder  glMS.  When  I  find  Unahnoonu  groiru  in 
the  daik  catacomba  of  Parin  aqoal  to  those  grown  natniallj 
in  OUT  pasture*,  and  when  I  can  find  no  &Bit  on  the  BoimT 
aide  of  a  tree  eqaal  to  thoee  on  the  north,  then  will  I  admit 
tliat  &ait  ia  improved  in  flavoar  b7  being  rip<>ned  under  a 
gipjn  roof,  which  reflects  or  wastes  a  conaideroble  portion  of 
Uie  Bnn's  light  and  heat.  If  KCr.  Pearson  can  prove  artiflcial 
heat  with  a  diminished  light  better  saited  for  vegetatJon 
than  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  or  will  be  at  the  trouble 
to  enlighten  m;  darkness,  I  should  be  obliged  to  him,  for 
neither  Lindley  nor  Johnson,  mj  anthoritieB  In  matters  of 
Uiis  kind,  fkmish  the  information. 

"FiKDLi"  nert  enters  the  field,  and  he  comes  forward 
with  the  statement  that  in  a  lean-to  orchard-house  not 
thiitj  utiles  from  Bradford,  he  ctows  fine,  well-iipened 
FeachOB  and  Nectaiinee  without  dimcnitj.  'the  situation  is 
mtbin  cannon  shot  of  famone  Feodle,  which  certainly  is 
about  as  dreary  a  place  ae  can  be  desired,  even  by  those 
who  snbsist  on  herbs.  We  are  not  told  whether  it  is  some 
sunny  spot  on  the  southern  side  of  that 
ated  at  the  foot  to  the  east,  west,  or  north. 
know  the  altitude  ol  the  place,  but  fin- 
cloudy  weather  few  places  equal  it,  and  yet  we  are  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  rainfall,  and  the  calculated  amount  of 
cloud  is  not  given;  alas!  left  to  grope  again  in  the  dark. 
We  learn  that  the  fruit  trees  Omve  well  with  air-giving 
through  sheer  necessity.  Plnms,  it  semis,  cannot  be  grown 
on  wsJls  well,  and  yet  Fenchea  can  be  grown  fine  and  well- 
flavonred  itt  unbeated  orchard-houses  t  Apricots,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, are  a  fUlnre ;  and  though  "  Pendi^k  "  does  not  know 
why,  yet  he  says  it  is  not  from  the  causes  to  which  I  attri- 
butefailnreinPeBchesandNectarineB.  lBnppo>o"FraDiia" 


grown  o 

ripened  frnit  have  been  gathered  from  one  tree  in  a  w 
and  these  not  smsJl  Bredss,  but  fdU-aiced  Uooiparks. 
Within  the  lane  circle  I  think  "  Psnoi-n  "  would  hear  of 
an  amateur  plaong  his  orehard-hooM  tasea  m  the  banda  of 
a  niiiBeryman  for  sale,  and  thongh  ha  gave  6>.  each  fbr  them. 
thOT  were  told  for  2*.  6tL,  and  I  bonght  soma  of  them  for  A 
trifle  more  (rff  the  nnmetyman.  This  amatew  bad  grown 
these  tree*  fix  five  y«aB,  Hid  he  tohl  (die  nnrseiTinaii  he  had 
not  bad  so  maoT  frnits  as  there  were  trees  in  tha  honse. 
They  were  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  The  honse  ia  now  » 
haated  vinery. 

I  can  readily  comprehend  the  high  estimation  in  whiob 
amateur*  hdd  orchud-houses.  They  are  to  them  a  aoorce 
of  interest  Hnd  pleasure,  and  if  a  few  frints  are  grown  in 
them  they  make  as  much  to  do  about  it  as  if  tiiey  were  sup- 
plying a  whide  dty.  Uost  pe^e  set  a  hi^  estimate  on 
their  own  doings,  but  it  is  another  question  what  other 
people  think  of  them.  It  is  very  nice  to  partake  of  fruit 
of  yonr  own  growing,  and  to  hear  people  sound  your  praiaea 
on  a  high  note ;  but  how  would  yon  feel  if  asked  to  snppfy 
Mr.  So-and-So's  table  daily  with  Peaches  from  your  orchard- 
house?  Why  he  would,  uded  by  his  friends,  eat  them  all 
in  a  day,  unless  yon  grew  more  in  one  honee  than  f  have 
seen  in  a  icore  of  snch  booses  all  put  together.  I  now  put 
it  to  your  readers  to  decide  as  to  whether  the  pointe  I 
contended  for  have  been,  refuted  by  ray  opponents  or  not — 
viz. : — Ist.  Orcbard-houaes  for  the  production  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  in  the  north  must  be  heated.  Snd.  That  an  nn> 
heated  wall  covered  with  glasa  is  preferable  to  an  unheated 
orchard-house.  When  Mr.  Pearson  givn  me  anything  to 
reply  to  on  theee  points,  I  am  prepared  to  fidlow  him.— ■ 


THE  LEEOY  NUESEEIES-COEDON    THAmiNG. 


On  the  18th  of  April  last  I  visited  tbe  extensive  ftnit 
nurseries  of  M.  Leroy  at  Angers,  which,  aaprobsbly  many  of 
your  leaders  know,  are  among  the  first  in  France ;  indeed, 
ttie  country  round  Angers  seems  especially  fitted  by  soil 
and  climate  for  the  growth  of  Peaches,  Pears,  and  most  of 
Uie  ordinary  fruita :  it  may  be  called  the  garden  of  France, 


and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  beyond  most  others  in  es- 
tablishments of  high  character.  M.  Xieroy  employs  sevonJ 
hundred  hands,  and  his  nnrseries  eit«nd  over  several  hun- 
dred acrce.  A  pupil  of  M.  Bubrenil,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  French  authorities  on  arboriculture,  has  the  super- 
intendence of  the  pruning  and  training  operBtionB.     The 
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mD  k  ft  (Ml  loNmy  eliT,  and  the  diiMtoia- 
afBei^aRd  ttet  «b  tlwd^  I  nftUMM  naBrer  tli«f yiMaid 
PMrttMa,  of  irhioh  tluM  ia  »  Bagai&MKb«oBMti«i«  kad 
aet  tmir  fimit.  - 

Hanifttma  were  grows  with*  Ugh  sin^rtem  or«MvI«> 
mriKoJ,  and  BMne  «M«au.  Qnatpanj  had  been  taken,  b; 
means  «f  amall  atidCB  and  tint  toka^ptheliniiekea-in  tdia 
proper  direoKon,  and  anScoentlydearc^eaoh  otberte'Adniit 
abnndanea of  llf ht  and  bir.    Oiil^iwaUstKe  Pear  taeeti 


IB  wdl  M  the  Peaeb -tree*. 


Iw 


tbe  Weneh  fonme  de  Paiadia  itock,  1 
diStare  frtnuoDr PtradUe  Btoek  In  beinf  anuUlei'  and  more 
bender;  indeed,  Mr.  Viren  tella  oa  Uuit  he  found  it  jmy 
difflnnlt  to  pteeerr*  these  etooka  in  otir  ooldw  oUmate. 
Th«■eJ^q>lM  axe  K*""^  ■■  fi^lowsi — A  galnniaed  Tin  is 
..  drawn  ti|>ht  in  a  horiaontal  dieectunt  on  .snppartB .  about 
tbe  i  at  feet  Ugh,  plaeed  ftbant  12  fart  apartj  Uie  Apple  trees 


April  24,— After 
ColtuT^  BihiblHol 
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of  the  same  day  th 
ooltnTe.  The  olgt 
all  parte  of  Europe 
in  botany  to  discc 
relating  to  these  p 
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hitherto  known  ea< 
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and  to  this  unfort) 
what  was  by  manj 
unwillingly  compel 
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there  were  175  mt 
England,  17  fran)  ( 
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1  foim  Switzerland 

The  President,  ii 
"  The  Federation  a 
strengthened  by  th 
with  e^emeea  thi 
Eoyal  Society  of  Ft 


are  planted  al>ont  4  feet  apart,  and  only  the  leading  shoot 
is  allowed  to  grow.  This  is  butt  down  and  fastened  along 
the  wire.  When  tbe  first  Apple  tree  reaobea  the  next  thia 
borizantal  leader  ia  i;raft«d  on  the  bend  of  the  latter,  end  so 
on  thronf^  the  whole  series,  so  that  the  sap  Sows  eqniUly 
alongtliaTOSselaof  all  Ijie  trees  in  the  SBSM  row.  Above  are 
diagrams  sbewiag  a  row  of  trees  thus  trained  J^  %  and  the 
mode  of  grafting  by  a^roaeh,  jSg.  3. 

The  faTOoiito  table  Qrape  at  Augers  aeetns  to  be  the 
Chaaselas  de  FontiuBbleaa  or  Boyal  Mneeadiup,  and  I  was 
suipnaed  to  find  tliat  the  Blaok  Hamburgh,  which  is  Ctai- 
f^nnded  with  the  FrankentJial,  doea  not  seem  yeiy  higUy 
primd.  Titers  is  no  gitiaa,  esoepb  for  Uelons ;  I  believe 
even  the  MoaootH  are  npened  on  walls  in  wmm  aspects  in 
the  open  air.  The  Magnolias  in  this  establiahment  ore  very 
fine,  rising  with  a  clear  atem  to  about  7  feet,  and  then  ter- 
minated by  a  beautiful  well-shaped  head.  I  saw,  too,  quit*  a 
badge  6f  t^maonCanielliafl  ^lout  C  feet  high,  fall  of  Sowers. 

Hero,  as  elsewhere  in  Fianee.  tbe  regular  training  of  fruit 
trees  aod  Vines  on  iralls  ia  brought  ti)  a  high  degree  of  per- 
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IwqrH  liMf 


La^laaigiiage,  flothttt  it  nijgbt  be  rendered  11^  He 

inclined  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  generic  denomina- 
tldns,  wbK^  should  be  r^idered  in  ^e  «4^eotiTe  foim  to 
express  vaiietiee;  After  a  debate,  in  which  many  members 
took  part,  the  firopoeition  was  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
Bisttng  of  MM.  HoUe,  Bodigae,  &ther  and  8c«,  de  Selys 
Long^tamps,  Flaachon,  Fyiwert,  and  Oonnt  de  Lamberlr^e, 
who  aftennirda  reported  that  tl^  scheme  was  impracticable 
and  nndeeiraUe.  • 

The  meeting  Uien-  prooeeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
first  question  in  the  pro^pramme — "  Acclimatation,  Naturali- 
sation, and  Domestication  of  PXante."  M.  Cordier,  Yice- 
President  oC  the  Botanical  Society  of  France,  suf^ested 
some  considerations  on  the  possibility  and  utility  of  accli- 
matising soma  species  of  Agaricus.  M.  Flanchos  protested 
against  the  term  "  acclimatisation."  In  his  opinion  that 
meant  eluBge  of  tempesataj?e.  M.  Yon  Siebold  was  of  the 
same  opiBMaae  M^  naaoboQ.  asid  cited  a&  an  illustration  the 
introduction  of  certain  plants  from.  Japan,  and  which  have 
been  aodimated  here  only  because  they  have  found  con- 
ditions of  culture  advantageous  to  them.  M.  Lecocq  asked 
M.  Cordier  if  he  knew  of  certain  means  for  the  cultivation 
t>f  Mushrooms ;  he  himself  had  made  the  attempt,  which  did 
not  tend  to  good  resuHs.  M.  Cordier  said  he  did  not  know 
of  any  certaim  means,  and  indicated  the  systems  followed  in 
Bngland,  in  Italy,  and  in  i^e  Landes. 

M.  Flanchon  contended  against  thermomel^c  means  as 
the  expression  of  temperature  in  its  relation  with  vegetation. 
M.  Hoffman,  of  Qiessen,  enlarged  upon  the  b^iefits  of  ther- 
mometrio  means.  M.  Beg^  teeated  of  the  sense  which  is 
pYen  to  the  term  "  aodiBaatation."  He  could  not  ridicule  the 
ideas  developed  on  this  point  by  M.  J^lanchon.  M.  Flanchon 
•knitted  partially  the  observations  made  by  the  preceding 
speaker.  He  recognised  that  there  is  acclimatation  by  se- 
lection, and  acclimatation  by  adoption.  Baron  Hiigel  ridi- 
tmled  the  observations  expressed  by  M.  Kegel.  M.  Schneider, 
of  Berlin  propounded  his  astrometeorological  theory  on  the 
Influence  of  the  stars  on  vegetation.  M.  Baltet,  of  Troyes, 
read  a  paper  on  fruit-production,  in  relation  to  the  double 
t)l!Jects  of  the  culture  and  the  commerce  of  fruits.  This 
dosed  the  second  sitting  of  the  Conference. 

A  second  meeting  commenced  at  three  o'clock.  The  Minis- 
ters of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Governor  of 
Brabant  were  present.  After  the  preliminary  formalities 
had  been  gone  through,  M.  B.  Dumortier  announced  to  the 
Congress,  that  the  Cercle  artigHque  et  UU&raire,  of  Brussels, 
had  opened  its  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Congress. 

M.  8anto  Garavoglio,  Professor  of  Botany,  and  Director  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Pavia  (Italy),  made  some  observa- 
tkmc  on  the  vegetation  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  upon  the 
'Culture  of  Mushrooms.  He  also  reported  the  various  obser- 
Tations  that  he  had  made  im  tiie  north  of  Italy,  and  espe- 
oially  in  the  town  of  Carlotta,  on  Lake  Como,  where  his 
attention  was  especially  directed  to  Conifers. 

M.  F6e,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Strasbourg.  (Bas  Bhin), 
read  a  work  relative  to  acclimatisation  and  naturalisa- 
itoa. 

Hie  meeting  then  {proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
•eoottd  question  in  the  programme,  which  was  hybridising, 
crossing,  and  artificial  fertilisation  in  general ;  the  characters 
of  hybrids,  their  barrenness,  their  polymorphism;  preser- 
vation of  pollen,  &c, 

M.  Wesmael,  Assistant  Secretary, read  a  letter  from  M.  Bel- 
homme,  containing  some  details  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  pollen.  This  communicattcm  drew  some  critical  remarks 
from  M.  F^  He  did  not  understand  how,  as  the  writer  of 
the  letter  asserted,  pollen  could  be  preserved  so  long,  and 
yet  its  vitality  be  asoertained.  For  his  part  he  had  operated 
with  pollen  which  could  pass  for  b^g  completely  dried  up, 
and  with  good  results.  He  thought  that  the  pollen  not 
only  acted  by  the  more  or  less  normal  development  of  the 
poUen-tubes,  but  that  it  could  act  without  it ;  it  is  the  same 
with  flowers  which  have  no  stigma.  Numerous  other  con- 
siderations must  abo  be  taken  into  account. 

No  one  desired  to  speak  on  the  third  and  fourth  questions 
m  the  programme,  which  were — 8,  Theory  of  variation  from 
toedee,  and  the  original  type  of  vaxietiee  and  races ;  theories 
€C  Van  Mods,  Vilmorin,  and  otiiers ;  reform  in  the  nomen- 
datiue  of  varieties.  4,  On  vegeto^le  dynamics,  and  the 
'^'^-^'--^  phenommia  of  vegetation ;  influence  of  tempera- 


ture OB  the  germinatioii,  foliation,  flowering,  and  fruolilQiia« 
lioii  of  vegetMles ;  forced  and  unseasonable  fiowevaig* 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  question— The  food  of  plante^tht 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  theinfluence  of  nitrates,  funmoinfa, 
and  the  ^losphates;  theory  of  manures,  eootposter  Aow  M. 
Pynaert,  P^tfessw,  Sdiod  of  Gentbrugge^  read  a  Idatg  weric 
cm  the  preparation,  composition,  and  ^e  action  and  «m  oC 
peat  earth. 

The  Aeeembiy  then  proceeded  to  the  msHk  (|oe8tion--ilQcal 
sM^ietiosy  p(^t»  of  excellenoe  in  single  aaia  double  flowec8» 
and  harmony  of  colours. 

M.  Koch,  Prc^beeor  of  the  University  of  Beriin,  and 
Editor  of  the  Wbdienscfvtift,  gave,  in  German,  his  theory 
of  "  Beauty  in  Nature.*' 

7th  Questton.-^^loration  of  plants.  On  variegation,  and 
the  dimorphism  of  whidi  it  is  the  consequence.  Is  varie- 
gation perpetuated  by  seed  and  continued  by  grafting? 

M.  Von  Siebold  stated  the  observations  he  had  made 
during  his  stay  of  i;welve  years  in  Japan,  whence  we  have 
received  more  variegated  plants  than  from  any  other  country. 
He  described  the  country  geographically  and  meteoro- 
logically, and  took  the  fact  of  its  nortiiem  latitude  as  a 
basis  for  his  argument  that  variegation  is  a  disease.  As 
proof  of  this  opinion,  he  stated  that  in  the  tropics  green 
and  variegated  plants  of  the  one  kind  are  never  found  in 
the  same  place.  In  Siberia  there  are  no  variegated  plants. 
Variegation  is  an  affection  -w^och  belongs  to  the  leaves  of 
plants  transported  from  their  natund  climate.  "I  will 
show  you,"  he  said,  ''a  work  containing  eight  hundred 
variegated  plants  from  Japan  alone.  Whence  this  great 
number  ?  It  arises  from  a  simple  fact,  that  in  Japan  horti- 
culture is  a  thousand  years  old,  while  with  us  it  ia  ceiitenary, 
which  explains  why  our  normal  forms  have  become  so  little 
variegat^."  The  spe^er  then  alluded  to  the  large  number 
of  Japanese  plants  which  he  had  introduced.  He  might  say 
that  he  had  even  himself  made  three  that  were  variegated. 
Each  of  these  sprung  from  plants  that  were  original^ 
green,  but  which  by  some  accident  had  become  varic^ted. 
This,  along  with  others,  was  the  case  with  Sedum  Sieboldi 
medio-variegatum,  whidi  has  been  sent  out  by  the  trade, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  varied  from  Ji^an,  although 
in  reality  this  is  not  exactly  the  case.  "  This  Sedum,"  he 
said,  "  does  not  come  from  Japan,  since,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  made  it."  There  is,  besides,  another  fact,  that  variega- 
tion is  not  directly  produced  by  disease  of  the  seeds,  but  by 
that  of  the  plant  while  exposed  to  sim  and  air.  To  sum  ap» 
the  mother  {^ante  are  healthy  and  green,  the  striped  plants 
are  suffering  from  cdihnrosis.  **  These  are,"  said  M.  Siebold, 
"the  observations  I  have  made  in  my  travels,  and  I  shall 
contmae  to  afjply  them  wil^  success  in  the  manufacture  of 
variegated  flowers  "  (laughter  and  a^lause]. 

The  theory  of  M.  ~Von.  Sieb(dd  occasioned  an  animated 
discussion,  in  which  many  members  took  part.  Among 
others  were,  MM.  Flanchon,  Beichenbach,  Begel,  Baron 
Hiigel,  HofEmann,  Bodigas,  Andro,  K(^e,  B.  Dumortier,  &c. 
Tho  Assembly  rose  at  6  o'clock. 

April  aSti^. — ^The  meeting  opened  at  ten  o'dock,  when  the 
President  read  a  letter  from  Count  Vander  Straten  Ponthoe, 
expressing  His  M^esty's  satis&ction  at  the  suooess  of  the 
exhibition,  his  hopes  that  the  Congress  would  be  also  bqc- 
cerafiil,  and  his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  present  at  its 
sittings. 

M.  Bommer  addressed  the  Congress  upon  the  introdoctioB 
of  hardy  plants. 

M.  Bossin  made  some  additional  remarks  on  t^  nomen- 
clature of  vegetables. 

M.  Fritsdi  gave  in  a  note  on  the  dynamics  of  vegetableB. 

Dr.  Van  de  Corput  sent  a  note  on  the  utility  of  squares 
and  public  gardens. 

A  debate  again  took  |dace  on  variegated  jdants,  in  which 
Hiigel,  and  MM.  Von  Siebold,  Bodigas,  Flanchon.  and 
Andr^,  took  part. 

M.  Bommer  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  distinctioii  to 
be  made  between  variegated  leaves  and  coloured  leaves.  He 
then  drew  attention  to  the  utility  of  Vacdnium  aoMaanni* 
which  produces  excellent  fruit,  and  is  at  the  same  time  am 
ornamental  plant,  and  to  Urtica  nivea,  the  fibres  c^  whiok 
are  used  to  weave  a  fine  Chinese  cambric.  This  ptimt  has 
endured  two  winters  in  the  Botmiic  Garden  at  Bmaaela. 

M.  B.  Dumortier  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  introdnoiiig 
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JMrfMt0.  HeMlc«dliy«ilK0bol4lfilw«ff»iiotp<Mibltt 
t^introdiiMthefiuiHms  ikywl^ie  Gnipe»  of  whidi  to  duuIl 
loul  bMn  said. 

M.  Ton  Siabold  repbed  that  h%  had  reoeivvd  tweHe  TiiiM 
Cfl^  kind  attiid«d  to.  When  he  left  Teddo  on  the  17th  of 
]faj>  1868,  thej  were  in  a  promiauig  o<mditioB.  He  had 
pvomtaed  to  send  a  box  of  esttaingpt  io  \h»  Boemi  M»ytUe  di 
Flan^  on  has  return  to  Japan.  He  was  eonTineed  that 
B^im  hortievUnrists  would  turn  them  to  adTanta^e. 

M.  Planohon  thonght  that  Urtiea  niTea  waa  not  the  pkutt 
from  which  the  Japanese  obtained  the  tiSbre  for  their  fine 
oambfic,  in  his  opinion  it  is  the  Boehmeria  ntilis  of  Blame. 

M.  Eobb  gave  a  long  dissertation  (in  C^erman)  <m  the 
introdnetion  of  plants  among  the  ancients. 

M.  Enti  Ferenez,  Director  of  the  Nationid  Nursery,  at 
Bnda  (Hnngary),  g«ve  a  history  of  horticnlture  in  Hongary. 

IL  Hodnielaky,  Doctor  of  Sciences,  and  Professor  ol  the 
mperial  Horticultm*al  Society  of  Moscow,  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  history  of  horticultnre  in  Bnssia. 

M.  Depuydt,  Secretary  of  the  H<nrtieitltQral  Society.  Mons, 
rooke  of  the  neceesity  of  giving  a  uniform  signification  to 
tte  wotds  *•  hothouse/*  "greenhouse,"  •* conservatory,*'  Ac. 
Be  tiien  entered  into  some  matters  connected  with  the 
feopai^y  of  plants. 

M.  Bodigas,  junr.,  inristed  upon  the  necessity  of  knowing 
tiio  degree  of  dampness  necessary  for  the  different  sorts  of 
hotbeds  indicated  by  M.  Depnydt. 

M.  Wesmael  directed  attention  to  the  defeotiTe  manner 
in  which  the  catalogties  of  hcMrticulturists  are  drawn  up. 

M.  Sodigas  presented  the  report  of  the  Commission  nomi- 
nated the  previous  day  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
position of  M.  Basski,  to  establish  a  uniform  nomenclature 
m  vegetables.  The  Commission  whilst  admitting  the  desi- 
rability of  such  a  uniformity,  rejected  the  proposition,  as 
they  did  not  consider  it  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Congress. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

nrCHEW  0ABDBN. 

I7ni>bb  the  system  of  cultivation  which  we 'have  constantly 
recommended — viz.,  that  of  continual  suriace-stirring,  weed^ 
will  never  make  their  appearance  amongst  growing  crops ; 
bat  there  are  some  parts  of  the  garden,  such  as  those 
quarters  where  there  are  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Basp- 
berries,  which  are  apt  to  be  neglected.    The  hoe  should  be 
kept  constantly  at  work  among  these  whenever  the  snn  is 
powerful  enough  to  wither  the  weeds  as  fiist  as  they  are  cut 
up.    Beet,  the  first  sowing  must  now  be  thinned  out,  and  if 
there  are  any  vacancies  the  thinnings  may  be  successftdly 
transpUmted,  if  they  are  carefully  lifted,  a  long  dibble  used, 
and  the  root  placed  perfectly  straight  in  the  hole.    With 
sndi  ikvourable  weather  as  we  have  had  there  ought  now  to 
be  a  good  breadth  of  Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages.    Keep  the 
earth  well  moved  amongst  them,  and  water  them  when 
needAil.     Cauliflowers  in  a  forward  state  must  still  be  sup- 
ped with  liquid  manure.     Celery,  a  few  trenches  should 
now  be  got  ready  for  the  earliest  crop.    Give  the  rows  a 
Jfood  width,  but  the  Celery  should  never  be  earthed-up  until 
it  has  nearly  attained  a  size  fit  for  use,  and,  i^erefore,  the 
intervening  spaces  may  be   cropped  with  Lettuces,  early 
dwarf  Cabbages,  and  Cauliflowers,  all  of  which  would  come 
off  before  the  final  earthing.     Carrots,  where  young  ones  are 
oontinnally  in  request  another  sowing  may  now  be  made, 
and  advancing  crops  of  the  same  must  be  kept  well  surface- 
stirred  and  thinned-out  from  4  to  6  inches,  as  very  large 
Carrots  are  seldom  required.     Cucttmhers,  the  ridge  recom- 
mended for  them  will  now  be  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the 
plants;  let  them  be  planted  without  delay,  and  shade  the 
glasses  for  a  few  days.    At  the  same  time  a  few  glasses  may 
be  sown  with  seeds  of  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Cucumbers 
for  succession,  and  for  Gherkins,  for  the  latter  pm-pose.   On 
warm  soils  seeds  sown  in  open  borders  will  suffice ;  but  on 
oolder  soUs  it  is  better  to  forward  them  in  pots,  and  have  a 
doping  bank  thrown  up  facing  the  south,  plant  them  near 
the  top,  and  trai^  the  bines  downwards,  stopping  them  occa- 
sionalfy.    Peas,  stop  the  early  sorts  as  soon  as  the  first 
blossoms  are  well  set.    Parsnips,  they  require  to  be  thinned 
to  9  inches,  or  more  if  the  ground  is  rich.     Tomatoes,  plant 
oat  in  light  compost  under  a  south  wall,  also  C^iflies,  Cap- 


sicums, and  Baafls,  ia  doing  whic^  if  Utaf  are  at  all  pot- 
bound,  let  the  roots  be  genti^  loosened  and  spread  out. 

TLOwu  oAmnav. 

AH  climbing  plants  should  now  leeeive  pavtienlar  aitantioa 
in  idaciag  the  shoots  in  regular  order,  and  in  nailing  or 
tying  them  to  waMa  or  trellinen.  Standard  Boses  that  had 
ieea,  badded  last  Bummer  ahonld  be  gone  over  again»  and 
all  buds  and  sn^evs  of  t^  stock  removed,  and  the  inaefted 
buda  that  have  made  dioota  to  be  stopped  back  to  three 
joints  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  bnshy  head.  Any  atoeks 
intended  for  bud^ng  this  season  to  be  looked  over,  aad 
where  there  are  six  or  eight  weU-plaoed  bnds  or  shoc4a  on 
the  stalk  to  be  retained  fior  the  purpose  c^  budding  n|^en» 
This  manner  of  growing  standarda  is  now  becoming  genina^ 
and  to  oar  thinking  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
kun^sh,  mop-headed  appearance  of  standard  Bosea,  that 
always  look  so  naked  and  nnai^tiy  in  the  stem*  and  to  apt 
to  be  broken  by  hi^h  winds.  Mtrnj  of  the  cenif»ona  tseca 
of  modem  mtroduotion  ase  well  wortiky  of  a  place  on  the 
lawn  or  pleasure  grounds.  If  it  were  in  contemplatioBi  to 
add  suc^  a  noble  feature  of  interest  to  the  home  gsoand% 
we  would  advise,  from  some  experieaoe  en  the  suliject,  this 
as  the  most  fkvouraUe  season  for  planting  them  on  sHghtlj 
raised  mounds  of  loamy  soQ,  to  be  watered  and  staked  after 
planting.  Do  not  tie  up  the  leading  shoots  of  ^e  Deodar 
Cedar,  and  other  sudi  naturally  drooping  shoots,  for  if  jon 
do  they  will  die. 

FBxrrr  qaxdms. 

During  the  process  of  nailing4n  the  shoots  of  Peaehee^ 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  examine  if  there  are  any  nails  so 
placed  as  to  be  likely  to  injnre  the  swelling  fruit,  and  remove 
it.  Vines  will  now  require  constant  attention  in  stepping 
and  nailing-in. 

GBEBNH0U8B  AMD  CONSBBVATOBT. 

As  summer  weather  has  set  in,  a  good  number  of  plaate 
in  the  conservatory,  such  as  Diosmas,  Myrtles,  and  other 
plants  which  have  done  blooming,  may  be  removed  to  the 
reserve  garden,  and,  being  cut  l^k  and  repotted,  wiB,  if 
properly  attended  to,  make  fine  plants  for  the  autumn. 
These  old  things  are  very  valnable  when  cut  flowers  are 
required  for  drawing-room  decoration.  Plants  from  ^e 
greenhouse  and  stove  will  now  be  very  plentiful  to  decorate 
the  conservatory ;  but  trust  more  to  good  plants  set  tiiinly 
for  producing  a  satisfactory  effect  than  to  a  crowd  of  com- 
paratively inferior  productions.  Give  air  both  night  anci 
day,  and  damp  every  available  part  of  the  house  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  Fuchsias  should  now  be  growing  rapidly,  and 
Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  all  in  bloom;  supply  them 
liberally  with  weak  manure  water.  Discretion  is  to  be  used 
in  the  application  of  liquid  manure.  It  may  be  given  onoe 
or  twice  a-week,  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather 
or  the  healthy  and  luxuriant  g^rowth  of  tho  plants,  from 
which  is  to  be  inferred  that  plants  in  a  sickly  state,  or  8U<^ 
as  have  been  newly  potted,  will  not  require  it ;  indeed,  to 
sneh  plants  it  would  be  a  positive  ii^jury.  It  is  best  to  com- 
mence with  the  liquid  manure  weak,  and  to  increase  its 
strength  with  the  strength  of  the  plants  and  increasing 
temperature  of  the  summer's  sun.  Go  over  the  creepers 
frequently,  so  as  to  direct  their  growth  and  to  prevent  Uieir 
getting  into  confusion,  which,  without  attention,  will  soon 
be  the  case. 

STOTB. 

The  plants  here  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  will 
require  frequent  attention  as  to  stopping,  training,  ftei 
Keep  them  properly  supplied  with  pot-room,  and  afford  them 
all  the  sunshine  that  they  will  bear  without  scorching,  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  admitting  air  f^reely  on  mild  days ;  also 
afford  them  sufficient  space  for  the  perfect  development  of 
their  foliage.  Afford  the  Orchids  in  growth  a  thorough  moist 
atmosphere,  giving  them  a  good  steaming  every  bright  afber^ 
noon  by  syring^g  and  shutting  up  early.  Admit  air  in 
moderate  quantities  on  mild  son  days,  but  carefully  avoid 
currents  of  drying  winds. 


PITS  ABD 

Persevere  in  airing,  watering,  stopping,  and  keeping  down, 
insects,  and  attend  diligently  to  maintain  a  brisk  heat  to 
Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Slc,  These  require  to  be  shifted  into 
larger-sized  pots,  placed  near  the  glass,  with  sufficient  air  to 
prevent  them  being  drawn.  W.  Kbabb. 
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POINGS  OP  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

XITCHBN  OARDSN. 

Ik  all  departmente  canied  on  nmoh  the  same  work  as  was 
mentioned  In  last  and  preyious  weeks.    Last  week  we  spoke 
of  being  prepared  for  frost,  and  that  we  have  known  them 
pretty  sharp  at  this  time  in  May.    Could  we  have  foreseen 
the  weather  we  should  haye  mudi  altered  onr  work  in  many 
Te^>ectB.    For  a  week  we  have  had  the  weather  of  the  dog 
days.    On  Thursday  morning  at  9*  o'clock  a.k.,  a  thermo- 
metex'  hung  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  was  between  79^ 
and  80*',  a  wonderful  temperatore  in  May.    We  hope  there 
will  be  a  change  before  long»  and  if  not,  we  would  advise  all 
readers  to  do,  what  we  should  like  to  do  ourselves — ^that  is, 
give  Pea»,  Cauliflower,  and  Strawberries  a  good  soaking  of 
manure  water.    We  have  only  managed  as  yet  to  do  this 
with  our  CauHflowm'  which  is  coming  in  nicely,  at  least  the 
part  that  was  protected  with  hand-lights.  Our  ground  being 
staff  holds  the  water  very  well.    This  season  we  put  our 
Cauliflowers  two  glasses  deep  on  a  narrow,  steep,  sloping 
border.    Hiis  has  been  thrown  up  artificially  for  a  number 
of  years;    the  south  side  forwarding   all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  north  side  retarding  them,  and  answering 
admirably  in  summer  for  Turnips,  Lettuces,  &c.    In  eartb- 
ing-up  the  Cauliflower  a  trench  is  cut  out  across  the  border 
bc^een  the  rows  of  two  lights,  and  this  trench  comes  in 
well  for  early  Celery,  as  the  large  leaves  of  the  Cauliflower 
partly  shade  it.    When  we  can  manage  ifc,  we  like  to  put  a 
foot  of  hot  dung  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  9  to 
12  inches  of  rotten  dung  and  soil  on  the  top  to  plant  in.   In 
oold  soils  a  little  of  this  bottom  heat  does  marvels.    Short 
grass  would  give  this  heat  as  well  as  anything,  but  for  very 
quick-rooting  things  there  is  rafdier  too  much  nitrogenous 
matter  to  suit  the  roots,  and  when  thus  buried  it  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  become  sweet.    Where  the  grass  from 
a  small  lawn  cannot  be  used  for  such  purposes,  it  becomes  a 
most  useful  agent  when  taken  to  the  rubbish-heap,  mixed 
with  the  rougher  materials,  and  covered  thinly  with  soil  to 
arrest  the  escape  of  ammonia.   By  this  means,  and  throwing 
all  slops  and  soapsuds,  &c.,  over  it,  a  most  valuable  heap  is 
formed  that  will  prove  of  great  service  in  securing  sweet, 
crisp  vegetables.     Just  now  we  have  pulled  up  the  stems  of 
Broccoli  from  which  the  heads  are  cut,  and  will  leave  them 
a  few  days  lying,  not  because  we  think  the  plan  the  best, 
but  because  we  thus  lighten  the  weight  in  taking  them 
off— a  matter  of  importance  now  when  it  is  an  object  to  avoid 
one  useless  step  being  taken.     These  stumps  we  sometimes 
char  and  sometimes  bum,  but  no  more  profitable  way  for 
bringing  them  te  a  good  account  exists  than  packing  them 
firmly  in  the  rubbish-heap,  mixing  them  with  short  grass, 
and  covering  over  with  earth.    The  grass  will  furnish  heat 
enough  te  decompose  the  hard  stems  thoroughly  and  well, 
so  that  in  cutting  down  such  a  heap  in  autumn  and  winter, 
much  as  you  would  take  slices  of  a  large  cheese,  not  a  bit  of 
the  old  stump  will  be  seen,  but  it  has  left  some  valuable 
properties  behind  it.    Many  of  our  readers  who  bother  them- 
selves, lessen  the  monoy  in  i^eir  pockets,  and  get  into  end- 
less trouble  from  the  imprudent  use  of  artificial  manures, 
might  be  safer  and  more  successful  gardeners  from  looking 
after  their  rubbish-heap.    Well  managed  it  becomes  a  mine 
of  fertility. 

Covered  the  ground  about  the  early  Cauliflower  with  grass 
and  litter,  te  keep  the  drought  out.  The  Feas  in  pots,  re- 
moved te  the  bottom  of  a  waJi,  are  still  bearing  pretty  welt, 
and  have  furnished  somewhat  hard  peas  for  soups.  The  Tom 
Thumbs,  sown  in  the  orchard-house,  are  now  in  full  bearing ; 
and  when  t<hus  sown  at  once  the  pods  are  always  much 
larger,  and,  we  think,  the  peas  more  juicy,  than  when  grown 
in  pots ;  but  the  pot  system  beats  the  sowing  for  earliness, 
and  also  admite  oi  thiAr  moving  about,  according  as  a  place 
can  be  found  for  them.  The  Peas  transplanted,  or  rather 
laid  in  rows  from  turves,  are  a  perfect  blaze  of  bloom,  and 
young  pods  setting;  whilst  the  earliest  spring-sown  Peas, 
out  of  doors,  are  not  at  oil  full  in  bloom  as  yet.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  found  that  Peas  sown  in  November  were  generally 
some  seven  or  ten  days  behind  those  sown  under  protection 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  transplanted,  and  the 
trouble  of  guarding  the  Peas  from  excessive  frosts  and 
vermin  during  the  winter  is  avoided.  Last  week  we 
stepped  our  first  Broad  Beans  in  fuU  bloom,  to  cause  them 


te  set  and  swell  fireely.  Sowed  also  Beans,  Peas,  Tnm^ 
and  Badishes.  The  bed  for  Cucumbers,  made  chiefly  of  dry 
litter  and  short  grass,  as  described  the  other  week,  has 
yielded  a  nice  mild  continuous  heat,  in  which  the  plants  are 
doing  well.  Ghive  Capsicums,  Chilis,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  another 
pot;  for  we  can  hardly  expect  this  hot  weather  te  continue^ 
or  we  might  plant  out  of  doors  at  once.  We  have  had 
Tomatoes  all  blackened  as  far  on  in  June  as  we  are  yet  in 
May.  It  will,  however,  take  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather  te 
extract  the  heat  the  ground  has  obtained  from  the  sun 
during  the  past  week. 

rVUlT  OABDBK. 

Strawberry  plania,  in  full  bloom,  are  now  calling  out  for 
the  water-pail.  Those  in  pots,  even  when  set  on,  and  half 
packed  in  moss,  have  required  watering  mostly  twice  a-day. 
But  for  the  bright  sun  so  much  watering  would  injure  the 
flavour.  Set  a  good  many  of  the  pote,  with  fruit  about 
ripe,  out  of  doors,  where  we  could  protect  them  a  little,  if 
necessary,  by  stretching  a  cloth  over  them.  Here,  in  such 
weather,  they  will  require  less  attention,  and  be  better 
flavoured,  than  if  kept  under  glass;  and  the  plante,  if 
neglected  as  te  watering  in-doors,  are  apt  to  be  infested 
with  red  spider,  and  soon  will  communicate  the  pest  to 
other  things.  If  ever  you  see  a  trace  of  the  little  imp  on  a 
Strawberry  leaf  in-doors,  the  sooneib  the  plant  is  removed 
carefully  Aie  better.  A  quick  eye  will  often  save  much, 
trouble  and  annoyance  in  this  way.  Some  seasons  we  have 
had  a  little  green  fly  on  the  Strawberry  plante  that  were 
forced.  We  said  the  other  week  we  had  not  seen  one  this 
season;  but,  going  along  the  orchard-house  last  week, 
though  the  plants  were  a  good  distance  from  us,  we  saw 
there  was  something  singular  with  some  of  the  footetalks  of 
the  fruit,  and,  on  examining  them,  found  little  colonies  of 
green  fly.  We  could  find  none  on  the  leaves,  nor  on  any 
other  port  of  the  plants.  A  couple  of  fingers  and  thumb 
soon  went  over  kll  the  leafstalks,  making  very  short  work 
of  the  insecte  that  were  teuched ;  and  a  good  syringing  with 
clear  soot  water  has  sent  every  trace  of  them  adrift  We 
mention  this  summary  mode  of  dealing  with  such  p^te, 
because  not  seldom  such  work  could  be  all  done  in  the  time 
required  for  arranging  all  the  paraphernalia  of  smoking, 
washing,  Ac.  We  have  known  gallons  of  stinking  tebacco 
water  used  for  killing  insects,  and  pretty  well  killing  the 
shoote  as  well,  when  the  whole  affair  might  have  been  more 
efficiently  managed  from  the  free  use  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb—those  invaluable  pieces  of  mechanism — and  a  liberal 
application  of  the  syringe  for  removing  aU  the  filth  of  the 
dead  remains  of  the  insects,  which,  we  own,  are  about  as 
poisonous  to  the  plante  as  tobacco  water  itself. 

In  the  early  forcing  of  Strawberries  green  fiy  is  apt  te 
show  if  at  all  clustered  in  the  centre  of  the  expanding  bud, 
and  a  little  nibbling  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them  if 
token  in  time.  No  Strawberries  will  be  worth  gathering  if 
ever  the  fly  or  the  spider  get  ahead,  and  after  the  second 
free  swelling  of  the  berries  no  water  overhead  should  be 
used  except  the  cleanest.  We  were  just  late  enough  in  the 
use  of  the  clear  soot  water  in  the  case  mentioned  above. 
We  think  it  also  right  te  stote,  that  the  sulphur  lime  water 
we  have  several  times  referred  to  as  so  valuable  for  syring- 
ing, does  not  answer  for  Strawberries  after  the  fruit  begins 
to  swell  freely.  It  seems  to  harden  them  too  much  and  thus 
arrest  the  free  swelling. 

If  fumigoHng  with  tobacco  must  be  resorted  to,  two  things 
are  essential  to  success — first,  the  leaves  of  the  plante  must 
be  dry ;  and  secondly,  the  smoke  must  reach  the  plante  and 
leaves  cool.  The  fumigators  of  Epps  and  others  are  useful 
in  this  respect,  as  their  construction  insures  cool  smoke. 
They  are  thus  most  valuable  for  careful  amatours.  They 
are  too  fine  for  common  labourers.  We  think  we  had  a 
couple  of  them  some  time  ago,  and  they  were  of  little  use 
to  us  as  the  machinery  was  soon  put  out  of  order.  In  using 
pans,  kettles,  or  pots,  a  thick  covering  of  damp  moss,  or 
long  gross,  &c.,  is  essential  to  secure  the  smoke  rising  cooL 
We  notice  that  the  very  hot  weather  has  brought  green  fiies 
on  some  of  the  Cucumber  leaves,  and  a  few  bruised  laurel 
leaves  have  been  shut  up  in  the  frames  and  pite.  The  Cu- 
cumbers will  stand  a  stronger  dose  of  thele  bruised  leaves 
than  Melons  will,  just  as  the  smoking  that  will  not  injure 
one  plant,  will  kill  outright  one  more  tender.  Where  nicety 
and  economy  are  to  be  combined,  it  is  useful  to  have  a  small 
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smdkiiig-boK  In  whioh  the  ix&fested  plants  may  be  placed. 
The  smaller  the  place  the  greater  oare  is  necessary  not  to 
give  too  strong  a  dose.  The  economy  of  the  thinff  will  be 
aejen  when  we  &te,  that  one  aoarter  of  an  oonce  of  tobacco 
will  be  as  effectual  in  a  smaU  box  as  a  pound  or  more  in  a 
large  hoose.  It  is  safer  to  repeat  the  dose  than  to  give  too 
much  at  a  time,  and  if  it  is  deemed  proper  to  smoke  at  all* 
it  should  be  done  whenever  the  fly  shows  itself.  If  the  leaves 
are  plastered  all  over,  smoking  is  pretty  well  toil  and  trouble 
in  vain. 

We  know  not  exactly  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  several 
cases  have  come  under  our  observation  in  which  houses  of 
plants  were  next  to  permanent^  iinured  by  fumigating  the 
house  after  the  plants  had  been  well  syringed.  As  a  matter 
of  economy  it  is  well  to  cover  pits  and  frames  with  some  wet 
material  whilst  smokizig  is  ^oing  on.  Where  that  cannot  be 
done,  as  in  large  lofty  houses,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  or 
engine  tiie  outside  of  the  glass  roof  all  over,  as  the  water 
flUs  the  laps  of  the  glass  and  keeps  the  air  in.  Once  more. 
One  of  our  lads  is  very  careful  not  to  shake  or  move  a  plant 
more  than  can  be  helped  when  it  is  to  be  smoked.  He  says, 
what  is  veiy  true,  that  if  a  few  insects  fall  on  the  ground 
they  will  pretty  well  escape  the  smoke  and  live  to  fight  for 
the  life  of  the  plant  another  day.  Even  after  smoking 
syringing  should  not  be  resorted  to  until  pretty  sure  that 
every  fly  is  killed.  A  little  shading  will  be  necessary  next 
day,  as  the  smoke  always  does  a  little  to  iigure  and  stupefy 
the  plants.  A  rather  close  moist  atmosphere  will  also  act 
in  fibvour  of  the  plants  and  to.  the  disfavour  of  the  insects. 
The  chief  causes  of  mischief  in  smoking  plants  by  beginners 
are  too  large  doses,  and  presenting  the  smoke  hot.  It  is 
better  to  give  several  weaker  doses  &an  to  ii^ure  a  &,vourite 
plant.  It  is  better  still  to  avoid  all  risk  by  using  when 
practicable  the  finger  and  thumb.  We  have  known  young 
ladies  sigh  and  sigh  again  over  the  woe-begone  appearance 
of  some  fkvourite  plant,  identified  with  many  memories  of 
the  loved  though  absent,  when  a  little  water,  a  sponge,  and 
a  pail  would,  to  the  poor  plants,  be  worth  more  than  thou- 
sands of  unavailing  regrets. 

The  varied  and  frequent  application  rather  than  one  or 
two  strong  doses  we  likewise  advocate  in  the  case  of  liquid 
mamwre,  whatever  be  its  composition.  We  have  been  apply- 
ing farmyard  liquid  manure  to  Figs,  to  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Cherries,  &c.,  in  pots.  It  was  so  strong  that  we  would 
rather  have  demurred  giving  it  to  Cauliflower.  In  its  fdH 
strength  we  should  have  expected  it  would  have  thrown  the 
fruit  from  our  trees  in  pots.  Doubly  and  trebly  diluted  it 
answered  admirablyt  and  the  veiy  sight  of  the  leaves  told 
you  they  liked  it.  In  no  other  respect,  except  as  to  bein^ 
careful  as  to  strong^,  would  we  s^  a  word  against  liquid 
manure.  It  is  not  often  that  house  sewage  is  too  starong 
for  the  ranker  vegetables,  such  as  Cabbages,  but  it  ia  chie^y 
useful  for  growing  crops.  Some  Ume  ago  we  gave  a  water- 
ing with  house  sewage  to  a  quarter  of  Cabbages,  and  we 
could  almost  conclude  we  saw  them  growing,  the  leaves 
getting  a  veiy  dark  tinge.  We  believe  that  by  loc^dng  after 
such  resources  our  cottagers  might  pretty  well  double  their 
crops.  We  are  glad  the  matter  is  so  prominently  alluded 
to  by  "  TJpwABDs  AND  Onwabds  "  at  page  365.  In  our  case 
the  difficulty  is  the  getting  enough  of  it.  We  should  like  to 
soak  the  Strawberry  ground  with  it  to-morrow ;  and  just  as 
it  is  the  ground  will  soon  take  away  all  the  effluvium,  and 
the  Strawberries  will  be  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  moistened 
by  the  pearly  drops  of  dew.  Of  course,  in  all  such  waterings, 
the  foliage  must  not  be  watered  if  the  liquid  is  at  all  strong. 

VINXS,  BABREN. 

Attended  to  Grape-thinning,  &C;  as  we  could  get  at  them. 
Thinned  Peaches,  &c.  Some  years  ago  we  gave  an  outline 
of  the  different  modes  of  growing  and  pruning  Vines, 
according  to  the  circumstances  and  position  of  the  roots. 
The  gist  of  the  article  amounted  to  this : — ^Where  the  Vines 
were  in  good  order,  and  the  roots  near  the  surface,  it 
mattered  little  how  the  Vines  were  i^runed — there  would  be 
sure  to  be  fruit.  In  that  case  spur-pruning  would  be  the 
best  and  easiest  managed  every  way.  When  the  Vines 
were  very  luxuriant,  and  the  roots  deep,  spur-pruning  would 
require  more  care  in  disbudding,  and  more  artificml  heat 
thoroughly  to  harden  the  wood.  In  lateish  houses,  where 
the  roots  had  got  into  a  deep  rich  border,  and  the  leaves 
were  large  and  the  wood  luxuriant,  and  but  little  fire  was 


used  for  extra  hardening  the  wood,  then  the  rod  ayBtan 
would  be  better  thaii  the  spur  system,  because  a  Vine  would 
ripen  a  few  shoots  for  the  following  year  sooner  than  a 
great  many.    Of  course  we  are  taking  no  notice  just  now  of 
remedying  tiiis  evil  by  root-lifbing,  draining,  Ac ;  but  mer^ 
making  the  best  of  the  unjdaasant  oiroumstanees  without 
any  new  board  of  works  or  workers.    Last  year,  and  again 
not  long  ago,  we  met  with  instances  in  confirmation  of 
^ese  ideas.     Last  year  we  were  asked  to  look  at  some 
houses  of  Vines  that'v^ere  strong  and  luxuriant,  but  almost 
entirely  barren.    The  borders  had  a  good  slope,  and,  we 
understood,  were  well  made,  but  deep.    Little  firing  was 
given  to  the  Vines.   We  advised  selecting  a  couple  of  shoots 
for  the  width  of  the  house,  giving  them  as  much  light  as 
possible,  and,  as  they  grew,  cuttwg  out  the  barren  spurs, 
and  depend  for  frnit  on  these  young  shoots  instead  of  spurs 
— in  foet  treat  the  Vine  shoots  like  a  Baspberry.    Singular 
enough,  in  the  last  house  we  entered,  there  was  a  fiiir  crop, 
but  every  bunch  was  on  shoots  of  last  season's  growth,  that 
had  been  left  at  the  winter  pruning  from  3  to  8  feet  long, 
some  longer  than  that ;  and  almost  every  bud  had  thrown 
out  its  fimtful  shoots,  whilst  scarcely  a  bunch  was  produced 
on  the  shoots  close  spurred-in.     This  house  came  in  to 
dineh  the  propriety  of  the  advice  given  as  to  the  other 
Vines*    Lat^y  we  saw  the  same  houses,  and,  as  the  advioe 
was  not  followed,  ^e  same  state  of  things  may  be  seen  now, 
with  tbAM  exception,  that  ntsny  of  the  old  stems  spurred-in 
showed  llttie  signs  of  breaking  at  all,  and  those  that  broke 
regularly  were  next  to  barroi,  as  last  year  the  house  with  a 
fair  crop  had  the  bunches  on  long  shoots  of  last  season. 
We  mention  these  Vines  as  an  instance  that,  in  the  same 
unfavourable  <aroumstances,  a  difference  of  treatment,  as  to 
growing  and  pruning,  may  make  a  great  difference  as  to 
results. — ^B.  F. 


OOVENT  aAEDEN  MARKET.— May  21. 

There  Is  a  trood  supply  of  *U  k!ndft  of  frait  and  veRetablefl  in  teason,  and 
the  demand  la  alao  good.  Foreiirn  importatioat  are  ratberheary.  EngUah 
Orapea  aad  Pines  are  saflftciently  plentifal,  and  Ifoscats  have  befan  to 
come  In.  Strawberries  are  Abundant;  and  g'K)d  dessert  Apples  and  Peart 
are  now  over.  Spring  Cantiflowers  are  brindng  from  8#.  to  12s.  per  dosen. 
Enitlislk  Peas  12a.  per  half  atere.  Cut  flowers  are  nearly  the  same  at  last 
week. 


FBXnx. 


Apples i  slera    0 

AprlcoU    dox.    0 

Chevriea   .» .....lb.    I 

Plirs , -,.  do»^  12 

Pllbertodc  Nuts  100  Ibx.  0 
Ooosebrs.  Green  4  siere  6 
Grapes,  Hottiease.  ...lb.    S 

Foreisn  »«»• 2 

Miiso4t« 10 
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Nectarines  m...... 

Oranffea*.„....M.. 

Pewhes «•-. 

de«sert„ 

Pine  Apple* 

Strawberries 

Walnuts „...,. 


a. 
100    4 

..-WO  s 
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Aaparagna  ......  bundle 

BeanM.  Tlrnad bQ$h.  0 

Kidney 100  3 

Beet,  Red...... dot.  1 

Rroeooli boiidto  0 

Cabbaffe dox.  1 

Capsicums 100  0 

Carrot* baneh  0 

New  1 

Caulifloweir doa.  4 

Celery bundle  1 

Cueombera each  0 

Endire    ....« soore  I 

Fennel  « ....  bunch  0 

Garlic  and  ShaU*tta,  lb.  0 

Herba bunch  0 

Hocaecadish  .^  bundle  I 
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L*eks baneh 

Lettuce do*. 

Mu«brof>ms  pottle 

Mustd.  k  Creas,  pnmnet 
Onions  bushel 

pickling quart 

Parsler i  sieve 

Parsnips dox. 

Peas quart 

Poutoes  *ack 

Radinhes  dos.  bnnehes 

Turnip  

Rhnbarb 

j^ea-kale  buket 

Spinach sieve 

TurnicM bunch 

New    
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0 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

OnAPxs  Dbcatxd  (W.  Htf'fefn.-The  Grapci  are  very  severely  affected 
with  what  gardeners  call  ••  the  spot."  It  is  a  gangrene,  and.  In  your  case, 
most  probeWv  caused  by  the  roots  having  descended  deeply  Into  your 
••  cold  stiff  soil."  The  remedy  is  to  lift  the  roots  very  carefully  In  autumn, 
spread  them  at  «bout  9  inches  from  the  surface,  and  keep  them  there  by 
protection  in  winter  and  mulching  In  summer. 

Srttino  of  Geapks  (Ftrtav— If  you  refer  to  onr  Number  published 
April  19.  p.  204,  you  will  ate  full  direetions  for  artificially  imprognating— 
that  in.  •*  aettmg  "  Gr^tpes.  Poikn  frona  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  or  from 
any  other  Grape,  would  do  ftir  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  Leave  only  one 
bunch  on  a  Khoot;  and  thin  the  berries  of  the  remaining  one,  so  soon  aa 
yon  can  percelTe  which  are  the  finest,  and  should  be  left. 


M 


iOtJRNAL  OF  HOBTICULTtntt  Ain>  COTTlGB  aAS1>KNBS. 


[  M»f  M.  ntl. 


on  Psikcm  Jm>  NscTAimn  U  /.).— The  frolt  endow*  wm 
with  Bttdew.  Doet  fl— >■  of  nUphor  over  the  tretn  uid  be 
peitienlar  to  let  it  Teeoh  ererjr  pm^  eibeted.  Tou  muet  let  the  solphor 
remaiii  on  for  a  week,  keeping  «p  the  moUtore  of  the  atmoephere  by 
mrMOhig  the  pethi,  wells,  Av,  wUft  water  moming  and  evening.  After 
Ilia  qrrince  the  tveee  aa  neoaCs  bwfc  IT  Ae  miMew  ift  not  quite  geae  oonttMe 
tDdintthe  infeetad  paru  wit^aorilMtaKaaiil  themUdaw  dieappeare. 

liyu>«w  o»  Boam  (Ruhp^-^lit^  the  tnfeeted  paru  with  flowete  of 
snlphnr,  and  wath  it  off  wiUi  a  decoction  of  elder  leave*,  made  bj  pouring 
ft  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  a  large  handfal  of  th(^.  covering  the  vessel 
VBtIt  eooi  them  apply  the  liqner  with  a  ayringe.  la  fature  apply  anlpbar 
whtnerer  a  traoe  of  the  eneniT  preaeii«e  itaalf,  and  thua  prevent  voch 
deaperate  eatea  aa  yonra  appe«x»  to  be.  We  woold  pot  the  »eedling  Facbsia, 
employing  tnrtjr  loam  two-third«,  leaf  mould  one-third.  with  a  free  admlx- 
twa  of  aaad.  Girow  on  In  the  greenheuae,  and  keep  mederateiy  attppHed 
Wifehwater,pkMingitiBaMttalati7ai^«itton.  It  ought  ta  Aower  with  thia 
treatment  before  aatamn* 

^opjaourM  MzvmmoM  CwrvmB'Jt.  i?.).--Sow  tbo  i«eed  when  fully  ripe 
m  n^t  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould  In  equal  parta,  w  iih  a  free  admixture  of 
•Uver  aand.  Provide  perfeet  drainage  in  the  pot,  flTl  it  to  within  half  an 
iaeh  oC  the  rim  with  the  eompoet.  and  then  sow  the-ieeda,  eovering  liahtly 
with  line  soil.  QIto  a  gentle  watering,  and  place  in  a  mild  hotbed  (75°). 
Be  careftil  to  keep  the  noil  always  moist,  but  not  wet,  so  as  to  sodden  the 
aoH,  and  when  the  plants  appear  admit  air  freely,  and  keep  near  the  glaas. 
when  the  planto  are  antDeiently  large  to  handle  pnt  them  siCgW  in  small 
POt».  and  keep  them  in  the  fcaine  until  well  established.  Afterwards 
rmore  to  a  light  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse,  an'*  keep  well  supplied 
"•wi  water,  yet  never  watering  until  the  soil  be  dry,  th^n  give  enough,  to 
wet  it  throofh.  Conltano  this  treatment  natU  tha  foliage  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  then  giadually  reduce  the  waterinss.  and  keep  tlie  planu  dry  when 
at  rest,  or  for  three  months.  In  future  years  pot  tbe  plants  In  August,  or 
whemretr  they  show  signs  of  growth,  varying  the  site  of  the  pots  wiU»  the 
aiMef  thabulba,. 

GBoenns,  Takwo  uf  (if.  J*.).— There  ia  ao  necessity  to  take  them  up 
nnlaas  you  wish  it ;  then  they  most  not  be  taken  up  until  the  foliage  begins 
to  deeay.  We  should  leave  them  where  they  are,  deferring  taking  them  up 
ptllthe  autumn,  <ind  not  then  ui»le»s  the  dumps  were  too  large ;  tven  then  we 
wndd  plant  them  agate  the  same  day.  It  would  batoo  late  tesov  MlgnoneUe 
when  die  Croeuaes  were  taken  up ;  but  if  you  row  the  seed  now,  and  cover 
It  lightly  with  soil,  putting  It  in  between  the  Crocu<«ei«,  the  seed  will 
germinate  none  the  worse  for  being  shaded  with  the  Cr«cui«es ;  and  fty  the 
tfane  the  fottage  of  the  Grocua  tnma  yeHow.  which  to  the  time  to  cut  it  off 
to  the  ground,  the  Mignonette  will  be  ready  to  takn  their  place.  If  you 
prefer  taking  them  up  you  osn  easily  sow  the  Mignonette  oeed  in  pots  now, 
and  plant  it  in  the  place  of  the  Crocuses  when  they  are  removed. 

STRiwaaaants  XTHrKOimTt  {O.F.  B  ,  80aldinff).—We  should  very  much 
like  to  eee  a  Strawberry  three  weeke  cArlier  thaa  others.  Hn<1,  if  this  proves 
Qontinaous,^  we  will  thank  you  for  a  few  runners  if  you  have  any  to  spare, 
aad  the  fhiit  keeps  its  early  chantcter.  We  would  plant  some  of  the  present 
year's  runners  when  ready,  still  keeping  the  old  bed.  ami  from  one  or  the 
atiiier  we  think  yon  will  obtain  fruit  another  yea".  As  year  other  Straw- 
berries promise  welU  we  do  not  think  it  aecessary  to  trouble  yon  with  Huy 
particulars,  especially  as  we  do  not  know  a  VHricty  culled  **  French  Pine,** 
Which  requires  eonie  peculiar  soil  and  situsiion. 

Tbitovia  au&ka  FnosTxn  (Bnlb)  — Plac*»  the  pots  In  a  little  heat,  and 
the  bulbs  will  soon  start  into  growth  if  they  have  any  dormant  c>es  upon 
tbem;  but  if  they  do  not  they  are  dead,  and  mav  be  thrown  away  after 
being  ia  a  hoase  kept  at  00°  by  night,  or  ia  n  hotbed  for  six  weeko,  if  no 
Algnaor  growth  are  presented  at  that  time. 

P»*B  LsAVBS  Bliohtxd  (IT.  Armstrong  and  C.  J,  JIT). —The  leives  of 
teth  yonr  specimens  are  blistered  in  consequence,  we  tliink,  of  the  mots 
setting  into  »  bid  subsoil.  Such  appearance*  are  generully  presented  by 
the  leaves  when  the  roots  are  deep  In  the  soil,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
atmospheric  air.  We  know  of  no  remedy  beyond  taking  awny  all  the  old 
toll  down  to  the  rooti^,  cutting  off  those  roots  thftt  HtrikH  down  perpendicu- 
larly, and  then  covering  them  with  some  moderately  rich  and  rather  heavy 
loam,  but  not  deeper  than  9  Inches,  nor  lean  than  6  inches.  Pears  are  mont 
subject  to  rust  on  tha  leaves  and  fruit  when  they  grow  In  light  soil  over 
gravel. 

Back  NtniBaas  {S.  X.,  Bromley). —Taa  can  have  the  three  Numbers  free 
by  post  if  you  enclose  twelve  po6tage  stamps  wiUi  your  direction. 

Priss  EiSATB  OP  TBB  BoTAL  AoRicuLTURAL  BociKTT  {Tasmania).— If 
yon  write  to  Mr.  Uidgway.  Bookseller.  Piccadilly,  and  give  him  a  London 
rtference,  ha  will  probably  be  able  to  obtain  them. 

Spots  om  Vikk  Lkavis  {A  Constant  Reader,  Cfapham  Common). — ^They 
mn  caused  by  a  Pnocinia,  one  of  the  parasitical  fungi.  We  do  not  think  it 
will  injure  the  crop ;  but  to  check  it  dust  the  under  '•ide  of  the  leaves  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  admit  more  air.  and  have  the  a*r  less  datnp.  Deepening 
the  surface  soil  of  the  border  6  inches  was  unwise.  We  should  prefer  taking 
off  6  inches,  keeping  tlie  border  from  getting  wet  and  cold  in  winter  by 
tome  covering,  and  tempting  the  roots  to  the  surface  by  a  little  manure 
laid  on  the  border,  and  mulching  in  summer.  Let  there  be  no  di;;giQg  or 
forking. 

PaLAaaoatvxs  Bloomiko  Indipferbwtlt  (A  Zndi/  Gardener):— The 
plants  evidently  have  become  drawn  and  weak  owing  to  a  want  of  suffl> 
dent  light  and  air  during  the  winter,  or  from  being  kept  too  warm,  and  tuo 
in  from  the  gUuu>  at  that  xeaMon.  The  resalt  U  a  deficiency  of  sturdy 
grow*h.  and  on  this  depend  their  blooming  qualitiea.  To  provent  ihld 
defect  in  future,  cut  the  plants  down  in  August,  and  keep  them  in  a  cold 
ftrame until  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  long,  expotlr-g  them  to  the  full 
inflnaooe  of  the  atmosphere  on  all  occasions  except  when  heavy  rains 
occur,  then  the  lights  must  be  put  on.  Pot  the  plunts  when  the  growth 
named  ia  msde,  rephuHna  them  in  the  irame,  and  keep  it  clo-e  (or  a  few  days 
to  favour  root-action,  aftetwarda  giving  all  the  air  poMible  by  taking  off 
the  lighta,  replacing  them  only  to  protect  the  piants  from  heavv  raina  The 
last  week  in  September  remove  them  to  a  dry,  lixht,  airy  situitfon,  and  near 
to  the  glass  in  the  greenhouse.  Here  they  will  need  but  little  watering, 
hoi  abundance  of  air  and  more  heat  than  is  necesi^ary  to  keep  them  gently 
moving  throngh  the  winter.  They  will  need  potting  into  their  btooming- 
pota  by  Deceuiber  if  wanted  to  bloom  in  Msy,  »n  i  nut  later  than  February 
If  for  a  June  display.  With  this  treatment  we  think  yi>n  will  be  better  Baila> 
ted  another  year. 


ancixaiia  op  Axntau  (JT.  #.).— Tha  detatta  ar*  «M 
for  our  celmmna.    Tou  eaa  bay  tha  *^Taaidarmlct;'  whUk  gl«w  fttt 
tion%  for  a  shiUlng. 

BxBTLES  oa  Rosas  {^  Old  SaiUir,  lut  Tonng  Oardwr),—rh»  baetka 
which  destroy  the  bark  of  the  sdona  probably  are  small  weevflt.  Th^r 
come  out  of  their  hiding-places  at  niffat  ta  feed.  Spread  a  shaaft,  m  ottar 
white  cloth,  beaeath  the  treaa  aHerdark.  shake  tha  traee»and  yoar  lanlhan 
will  ennhle  you  to  gather  up  the  CtUan,  which  we  leave  to  bedisposod  of  aa 
discrecion  dictates. 

BBATnro  BT  Gas  {E.  W.  MX—la  our  Na  588.  at  p.  2«L  you  wm  And  a 
drawing  and  description  of  sudi  an  apparatiM  aa  yoa  reqime.  Inatead^ 
a  Unk  wo  would  recommend  you  to  have  a  three-inch  pipe  rooad  yrm 
honee. 

FoBCBD  HTAAuma^  &o.  {JL.  A.^  Bmu$wtUer),''7lAea  the  poU  omtalda  la 
a  (tunny  situation,  and  give  them  but  little  water  after  this,  only  eBoaga  to 
prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  If  you  have  a  border  we  shoald  plant  tha 
bolbs  oat  in  it  and  leave  them  therck  They  blaom  UMderataly  well  ea^ 
doors  the  aecond  season,  bat  are  not  worth  house-room  tha  saoond  year  ia. 
pots.  If  you  keep  them  in  pots  take  up  the  bulbs  when  the  laavaa  are 
yellow  and  withered,  removing  the  uff«et8,  storing  them  away  oa  a  absif 
in  a  eool  dry  pi  >ce.  They  may  tiien  be  pUutted  in  borders  ia  UsptsailMrk 
or,  if  you  think  proper,  te  pots  aa  befote. 

AuBRiETiA  AKa  CaaiRABTava  Sowixa  (C  D.).— The  first  la  not  to  ha 
depended  on  fro^n  seed,  and  we  ^ould,  therefore,  procure  a  faw  planta  ud 
divide  them  into  as  many  as  possible,  phinting  in  an  open  sitaattoa  aboat 
6  inchea  apart.  Keeping  them  well  watered  and  shaded  fora-fewdaga 
antU  well  rooted,  then  remove  the  ohade,  and  they  will  aecd  no  mora  atp 
tention  tteyund  an  occasional  wateiingin  dry  weather  and  weediac*  Tha 
Cheiranthr.s  seed  should  he  sown  nowln  ttn  open  situation,  and  the  seed 
when  sufficiently  large  should  be  transplanted  into  bads  ta  painairangch 
become  bushy.  They  should,  therefore,  ha  planted  &  iaohes  apart  ia  pm^ 
and  the  same  between  the  rows.  When  the  bedding  plants-are  removed  ia 
autumn,  the  Aubrielia,  Chelranthus,  and  Heartseaee  shotild  betaken apwitk 
balU  of  earthy  the  fbrmer  so  near  logechar  that  ihay  wiU  aoaec  the  bed,  oa 
with  4  inches  84*aea  between  the  plants  foom  foliage  to  foliage.  ThaChiifw 
antbus  shoulo  be  placed  about  9  inches  to  1  foot  apart  according  to  tha 
sIbc  of  the  plants,  planting  them  quincunx ;  the  Beartaeaae  6  indiea.  If 
sma  1  phuit%  and  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  aceurdlag  to  their  ataa;  Imt  aaaesr 
as  to  cover  the  bed  or  beda. 

WiNxaa  CcccMBKRS  {J.  B,  CiarAcsea).— If  year  seed  of  Lord  Keayeit's 
Favourite  wan  true,  we  think  >oar  failure  is  aitribntable  to  aomething  laoca 
than  the  kind.  It  is  one  of  the  best  winter  kinds.  Monro's  ProlUk;  or 
Hion  Hou!«e  Improved,  is  a  prolific  winter  variety ;  and,  if  soraathlsig  larfa 
and  handsome  be  dei^ired,  there  is  Kirkieee  Hall  Ueftanee.  Rayaoldfa 
Winter  Cucumber  is  a  remnrkabl.v  prolific  kind,  and  a  good  user,  but  noi 
very  regular  in  shape.  Any  nurseryman  th»it  advertises  in  our  oolnmoa  can 
upply  seeds.  We  never  recommend  dealers.  The  seed  shoald  be aawa tatha 
begiuning  of  September,  so  ss  ta  get  them  pianted  out  and  atroag  hefcaa 
dark  weather  sets  in. 

Fbab  Blight  (X).~Wa»h  the  tree^  every  other  night  with  water,  alkd 
twice  a-week  with  soipsuis.  omitting  the  water  on  the  nights  when  the 
soapsndfl  are  used.  It  is  beet  applied  with  a  garden  engine,  throwi^it  agaiast 
the  trees  forcibly.  This  wil  mitigate  the  evil  to  a  certain  extent ;  bat  tha 
b«:t«t  remedy  is.  to  pnint  the  trees  in  wiorer,  and  W'4eh  the  wall  with  a  com* 
position  raarie  by  diAi^olving  8  oes.  of  Qi*hur»t  cumponnd  ia  a  galloa  aC 
water,  applying  it  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  reach  every  hole  or  ererioe,  ai  a 
temperature  of  1«0<>.  Faint  the  trees  and  walls  In  winter  with  a  peck  of 
quicklime,  und  a  like  quantity  of  sunt,  fbrmiug  it  into  tha  consistmoy  of 
paint  with  a  sttfBcienoy  of  urine.  The  treet  should  be  syringed  witti  tha 
soapsuds  und  water  immediately  »fter  the  bloom  is  set. 

Webds  on  Gbavrl  Walks  (iiieai).  —  We  know  of  nothing  batter  for 
destroying  weedM  thun  salt.  Tbi«.  strewed  on  ihe  walke  in  dry  weather, 
BO  oa  to  resemble  a  sprinkling  of  snow,  will  ki«l  tham,  and  prevent  others 
growing  fur  a  time.  We  do  not  knosr  a  weed  called  EltrH;  sendnsa 
»pecimea. 

I:40iAN  CoRM  ( Bonchnrch\.—yft  have  no  doubt  yon  could  ripen Cobbett^ 
Ind'an  Cot-n.  or  Maize,  in  the  Ule  ot  Wight.  You  eoald  obtain  it  from 
any  large  agricultural  seedsman  in  London.  It  ought  to  have  been  sown  at 
the  end  ot  April. 

Beetles  im  Vixaav  (M.  J.  If.).— They  are  Weevils,  Curcnllo  snleatns;  and 
there  is  no  other  mode  we  know  of  g*  tting  rid  of  them  than  by  aearchiag  for 
them  at  night,  f^preadhig  a  sheet  under  the  trees  aoU  shaking  thma  asoallj 
brings  down  all  tho  insecis 

Fat'Kixo  EoFKs  iM  Pots  (5fa/Aam].— You  should  not  pmae  yonr  Rosea 
till  they  have  ripened  their  wood  and  shed  their  leaver.  All  the  cntting: 
that  should  be  performed  now  is  to  remove  the  deoayed  blooms  and  seed* 
pods,  should  they  have  formed  any,  and  to  thin-oat  weak  and  aaparflaoaa 
shoots.  Dust  with  sulphur  to  cure  mildew,  and  keep  yonr  plants  weH  aired 
and  exposed  to  light,  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  ia  good  order. 

Names  or  Plants  (P.  CVotc/ev).— Staphylea  pinnata.  {A.  J.).— Arbutas 
andraohne.  Native  of  the  Levant.  It  is  propagated  by  seed  and  baddinf 
in  this  countT}'.  (A  Tmrng  (?ard«M«rU->l,  Davallia,  insufieieat— perhaga 
polrantha;  2.  Nephrolepis  tuberosa;  3.  qntte  Insufficient;  4,  Pteris  longi> 
folia;  a,  Plat;lo:na  falcatum ;  6.  FliopeltU  atigmatlca;  7,  PleopeltLs  squama- 
loML  iJ.  T.  (7.).— The  silvery-leaved  tree  is  Eimagnus  argentea.  Mr* 
Hancock  Is  the  maker  of  wove  h'  s*,  and  it  may  be  had  double  or  treble.  Wa 
do  not  know  the  price.  To  presert^e  It  from  chafllng  on  gi^vel  it  is  woacd 
on  a  reel,  liowever,  we  use  vulcunitci  india-rubber  tubing^  which  la 
perfectly  flexible  and  does  not  leak. 

POULTBT,  B££,  and  HOUSEHOLD  CHROHICLE. 


A  LITTLE  MOEE  ABOUT  EGGS. 

Bbab  Mb.  Editok,  or,  upon  second  thoaghto^  ougiit  I 
not  to  address  you  in  the  phiral,  as  editors  and  emperocs 
speak  of  themselves  as  "  we  ?  "  besides  you  own  ia  print  9%idk 
week  that  there  are  two  of  you.  Still  one  hand  only  is  TiaiU» 
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in  that  capital  artide  (Hay  10),  entitled  <'  %gsi; "  perhaps 
one  of  you  is  taking  his  Whitsuntide  holiday. 

We  had,  indeed,  a  dispute  about  the  reoeipt  for  the  ome- 
lette. My  wife  said,  "It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Editor,  of 
course  it  was;  for  no  gentleman  knows  anything  about 
«o<*ing."  I  said,  "No,  the  style  is  the  same."  This  was 
toloubly  deoisive,  save  that  the  governess  was  heard  to  say, 
"Fiddlesticks  about  style,"  but  this  was  hardly  audilile. 
Then  how  did  you  learn  to  make  the  omelette.  Several 
siu^gestions  were  made.  "  It  was  part  of  a  curtain  lecture." 
^^taipossible,"  said  I;  "for  th^  are  always  ftn^otten." 
"Well,  then,  the  cook  came  in  at  breakfast-time  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  affair."  "  Perhaps  he  went  into  the  kitchen 
and  saw  it  done."  "Perhaps  he  did  it."  "Spoilt  one  at 
least,"  said  my  wife.  "I  tiiink  Mrs.  Editor  told  him  three 
times  on  the  doorstep  before  he  left  home  for  171,  Fleet 
Street."  '« Nonsense ;  it  came  out  of  Miss  Acton,"  said  my 
mother-in-law.  "No,  tiiat  I  am  sure  it  did  not"  Long 
this  ovarian  dispute  had  lasted,  when  at  length  we  settled 
it  that  Mrs.  Editor  wrote  it  out,  and  Mr.  Editor  turned  it 
into  his  own  English.  "  But  then,"  said  the  governess,  the 
last  to  give  up,  "  How  badly  they  manage  the  butcher  boy ; 
they  ought  to  punish  him  as  we  do  here,  by  making  him 
take  the  indifferent-looking  meat  back  again." 

We,  Mr.  Editor,  have  also  a  butcher  boy,  a  beefy-looking 
youth ;  you  see  beef  in  his  over-ruddy  cheeks  and  in  his 
horrid  red  hands.  He  gives  the  gate  an  impudent  swing, 
and  whistles— yes,  actufdly  wMstles  as  he  passes  my  study- 
window  ;  and  is  never  civil  but  once  a-y ear,  that  is  when  he 
aaks  for  his  Christmas-box.  Now,  we  make  this  youth  take 
the  coarse  legs  of  mi^on  back  again,  and  that  beats  him, 
Ibr  he  has  to  come  again  all  the  way  from . 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  my  purpose,  which  was  two- 
fold— to  tell  you  the  pleasure  your  article  gave  us  at  Hilltop 
B«ctoiy.  I  r^d  it  fdone  first,  then  summoned  the  whole 
fiunily,  and  read  it  aloud  in  my  best  manner  amid  great 
apphuiae.  "  Crale  gal,  Marree  Tummas,"  was  pronounced 
excellent  by  a  lady  critic,  aged  six.  Well,  we  thank  you 
heartily ;  poultry  shows  are  out,  and  editorial  articles  are  in, 
the  more  of  them  the  better.  But  I  would  also  add  an 
additional  word  on  eggs.  Deities  came  out  of  eggs,  if  we 
believe  Nigidius,  who  says,  "  There  was  found  an  egg  of 
huge  bigness,  which,  being  rolled  about,  was  cast  upon  the 
€arth,  uid,  after  a  few  days,  Yenus,  the  goddess  of  Syi'ia, 
was  hatched  therefrom,  and  hence  the  Syrian  gods  ore 
called  by  Amobins  "the  offispring  of  eggs."  Macrobius 
resembles  the  world  to  an  egg.  By  Hesiod  and  other  Greek 
writers  mention  is  made,  saith  Grotius,  of  a  chaos  signified 
by  some  under  the  name  of  an  egg»  Aristophanes  in  his 
pky  called  the  "  Birds,"  tells  ns— 

•«  There  wm  no  earth,  nor  air,  nor  h(>ATen,  til'  duj»kv  nigbt 
Bj  the  wind's  power  on  the  wide  boaom  of  Erebus  brought  forth  an  egg." 

And  according  to  this  good  gentleman,  "  mankind,  and  sea, 
and  earth,  and  the  blessed  abodes  of  the  immortal  gods,"  all 
sprang  from  an  egg. 

Now,  here  is  a  mass  of  learning  for  the  "Poultry  Chro- 
nicle." Let  none  despise  that  wondrous  thing  an  egg.  If 
eggs  have  a  little  come  down  since  those  days,  still  we  have 
a  proverb  to  show  their  truthfulness ;  for  we  say  "  As  true 
*■  *8r^  *^  eggs."  Then,  collections  of  eggs,  the  beautiful 
little  things,  tiny  golden  wrens*,  -psiXe  blue  redstarts*,  many- 
heckled  fhiches'  eggs,  rich  brown  eggs  of  the  raptores,  and 
^^  ^Tg  o^  eggs,  that  bit  of  pure  porcelain  the  kingfisher's. 
By  the  way,  this  very  morning  I  tried  some  soon-to-be- 
hatched  eggs  in  a  bucket  of  very  warm  water,  according  to 
your  directions.  Down  went  the  addled  ones  to  the  bottom ; 
tboee  witii  dead  chides  in  stayed  at  the  top.  but  were  quite 
stationary,  while  the  good  ones  soon  began  moving. 

"  EMh  wslked  (danced)  the  water  like  a  th!ng  of  life.'* 

Merry  little  grigs  every  one. 

You  speak,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the  shape  of  eggs,  how  pleasant 
it  is  to  the  eye.  I  have  a  friend  who  rej(»ces  in  a  drawing- 
loom  chimney  ornament,  an  egg-shaped  vase ;  on  one  side, 
the  proper  side  to  be  seen  by  company,  is  a  prettily-painted 
Vonch  of  flowers,  on  the  other  nothing  but  the  egg  of  one 
nnxform  bhie  colour.  He  always  turns  the  bnndi  of  flowers  to 
the  wail,  the  better  to  enjoy  the  pretty  oval  shape  nnl^oken. 

"A  late  very  snccessftd  landscape  painter,"  says  Hr. 
Weigall,  used  to  remark,  "  I  know  nothing  about  the  draw-  | 


ing  of  animals,  what  is  the  use  of  it  ?  An  egg  is  my  model, 
and  I  find  it  quite  suffloieot  Ibr  the  purpose.  If  I  want  to 
introduce  a  sh^p  or  goat,  I  put  the  narrow  end  first,  and 
put  horns  where  required,  and  it  does  for  a  goat  or  a  oow. 
If  it  be  a  dog  1  pot  the  thick  «ad  foremo^  add  a  long  tail 
and  there  you  have  it.  I  am  a  landsca^^  painter,  and  only 
want  to  use  animals  as  ^>ote  of  colour  in  the  make-np  of  a 
picture." 

And,  now,  to  oonekide  tiiis  rambling  egg  eclogue.  May 
you  and  I,  and  all  our  readers  ne^^er  hoMe  aoght  but  pleasant 
associations  with  eggs.  May  the  dainty  deaors  be  pure  buff 
or  pure  white,  fresh  if  eaten,  and  may  we.  never  with  the 
top  of  the  egg  decapitate  a  chick.  May  the  om^ette,  by 
whomsoever  made,  be  alwi^s  excellent,  and  if  reqnired  <^  a 
nestfiil  of  eg<rs,  may  each  produce  its  chicken. — "Wu/tshibb 
BscTOS,  HiUtop  Eeetoiy. 


WHAT  IS  BONA  FIDE  PEOPEETYP 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  question  ncft  difficult  to  answer, 
yet  "  bond  Jide  property  "  is,  m  the  poultry  world,  a  matter 
of  very  doubtfVil  signification.  Last  yeaar  it  was  a  canse  of 
much  difficulty,  and  in  its  present  unsatisfactory  state  hi 
poultry  matters  it  will  cause  much  discussion. 

The  greater  number  of  poultry  shows  already  adverttsed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  require  that  birds  eriiibited 
should  be  bonlfide  the  property  of  the  exhibitor;  and  yet  so 
loosely  is  this  regarded,  that  I  have  latdy  had  an  offer  to 
exhibit  another  man*s  bird  and  a  request  for  the  loan  of  a 
bird,  and  this  from  quarters  of  high  repute  in  the  poultcy 
world.  I  am  far  from  making  any  cliarge  of  dishonourable 
and  unworthy  motives,  but  I  give  the  instances  to  show 
what  men  well  versed  in  exhibitions  and  birds  are  ready  to 
do.    I,  of  course,  civilly  declined  the  offer. 

Either  the  rule  with  regard  to  a  bond.  Jide  property  in  birds 
exhibited  should  be  abolished  or  it  Aould  be  rig^y  observed. 
If  it  is  to  be  abolished  I  do  not  care  to  eridbit  again,  nor  do 
I  think  any  one  but  a  dealer  would.  In  that  case  exhibiting 
becomes  simply  an  advertisement,  and  such  a  one  as  many 
dealers  I  could  mention  would  be  ashamed  to  use.  It  would 
be  an  advertisement  under  false  pretences,  for  bizds  and 
eggs  might  be  sold  at  exorbitant  prices  from  yards  which 
had  never  seen  and  never  would  see  the  prise  Imd. 

In  the  case  of  a  bond  fide  purchase  for  exhibition  there  are 
reasons  for  prize-takirig  which,  though  shorn  of  the  honour 
duo  to  a  breeder  of  prize  birds,  are  quite  justifiable ; — ^the 
purchaser  may  wish  to  test  the  merits  of  his  purchase ;  he 
may  desire  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  birds. 

A  receipt  written  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  which  was 
folded,  sealed,  and  passed  through  the  post-office  without 
an  envelope,  would  afford  in  the  post-mark  a  guarantee  of 
the  period  of  purchase,  and  also  of  the  repurdoiase  of  ihe 
birds  should  they  pass  back  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
seller.  Of  coui-se  birds  might  be  passed  off  as  those  bred 
at  home  that  were  really  hired  or  borrowed  i  but  a  little 
close  inquiry  and  observation  would  soon  lead  to  detection 
as  they  became  recogfuised  by  experienced  and  conscientious 
judges,  and  by  those  exhibitors  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  observe  and  make  known  any  suspicious  cases. 

If  the  names  of  dishonest  exhibitors  are  posted,  and  if 
shows  carry  out  their  threat  of  exclusion,  the  numbers  of 
those  who  exhibit  other  persons*  birds  in  their  own  name 
will  become  fewer,  and  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  honest 
exhibitors  will  be  enhanced. 

Both  committees  of  shows  and  judges,  to  whom  I  will  add 
exhibitors,  wordd  do  well  in  the  coming  season  not*  to  at- 
tempt, nor  to  sanction,  any  unfair  dealings ;  and  I  exhort 
all  to  co-operate  in  making  known  suspicious  cases,  that  the 
competition  of  poultry  exhibitions  may  be  worthy  of  tiie 
ladies  and  of  the  clergy  who  contend  in  friendly  rivalry  witii 
the  laity  of  high  and  low  degree.  We  want  none  of  the 
dodges  of  the  turf  or  the  ring,  and  we  do  not  wisih  to  be 
thought  sporting  characters  because  we  enter  a  €buaie  oook 
for  a  cup  or  a  sweepstakes. — ^EJgombt. 


Eably  Hiyino.— Three  skeps  of  bees  threw  off  t<^  swanas 
in  this  neighbourhood  on  May  13th,  at  Millbrae,  AUoway; 
at  Doonside;  and  at  Laigh  Gorton,  AyrOxire.'-^Cnufow  DaOy 
M<nL 
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ARTIFICIAL  8WAEM8. 

Thk  mode  Mr.  Woodbury  adopts  of  nmkiiig  artificial 
swarms  in  the  case  of  common  straw  hives,  as  oommtini- 
cated  in  his  reply,  is  extremely  simple  and  of  easy  perform- 
ance, and  may  be  practised  by  a  mere  tyro  in  bee-hnsbandry. 
The  beauty  of  a  thing  often  lies  in  its  simpUcity;  bat  I 
question  much  whether  driving  the  'whole  bees— queen, 
drones,  and  workers — ^into  an  empty  hive,  can  justly  be 
called  a  swarm  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  entire  exodus — a  thorough  and  complete  eviction. 
I  make  no  cavil,  however,  with  this  part  of  Uie  process.  I 
am  somewhat  averse  from  empk^ng  a  second  stock-hive 
ia  the  process,  and  removing  it  to  a  new  site  in  order  to 
supplement  the  desolated  hive.  I  should  be  disposed  to 
view  this  part  of  the  plan  as  tampering  with  the  hive,  not 
using  it  fairly,  and  risking  its  prosperity  at  least,  if  not  its 
very  existence.  I  had  occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  remove 
a  very  strong  hive  from  my  attic  window  (to  which  it  had 
migrated  the  preceding  season  and  taken  possession  of  a 
glass  hive  full  of  empty  combs),  to  my  garden  some  hundred 
yards  distant,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  its  swarming 
more  convenient,  and  the  result  was  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  hive.  It  remained  doggedly  inactive  for  several  days. 
The  bees  continued  to  leave  the  hive,  but  did  not  return. 
It  then  set  to  work  and  exterminated  every  drone  in  the 
hive ;  larvee,  pupae,  and  full-grown  drones  strewing  the 
ground  with  thousands  of  dead  carcases.  Eventually  I  re- 
moved it  to  its  original  site  in  the  attic  window,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  it  so  £su:  regained  its  pristine  vigour, 
though  too  late  to  swarm.  Mr.  Woodbury,  however,  has 
proof  from  experience  that  the  second  hive  is  not  materially 
ii\jured  by  his  process,  and  we  are  bound  to  believe  him. 

The  process  I  adopt  in  the  formation  of  artificial  swarms 
is  also  extremely  simple.  It  can  be  performed  at  any  period 
of  the  day,  and  by  a  mere  novice  in  the  art  of  bee-husbandry. 
I  only  partially  drive  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive — about 
three-fourths,  leaving  about  one-fourth  to  hatch  out  and 
nurse  the  young  brood.  Supposing  the  stock  to  contain 
twenty  or  twenty-fivo  thousand,  I  drive  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand,  leaving  five  or  six  thousand  to  the  stock- 
hive.  The  queen  generally  moves  into  the  empty  hive  at 
an  early  part  of  the  process.  If  the  operation  is  performed 
in  the  forenoon  of  a  bright  and  mild  day  the  whole  hive 
may  be  driven,  as  a  sufficient  number  of  bees  will  be  abroad 
in  the  fields  wherewith  to  supply  the  old  Live.  I  then  place 
the  artificial  swarm  about  2  feet  to  the  right  of  the  original 
site,  and  the  stock  about  2  feet  to  the  left  of  the  jsame 
I>osition.  It  is  advisable  to  shut  up  the  stock-hive  for  the 
next  day  or  two,  removing  it  to  a  dark  and  cool  situation, 
and  affordin  g  it  abundance  of  ventilation.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  to  convey  at  once  the  young  swarm  away  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  and  plant  the 
stock-hive  on  its  original  site.  The  beauty  of  this  plan 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that  you  require  but  one  stock- 
hive,  and  you  do  no  iigury  to  any  other  hive.  An  observant 
and  skilful  apiarian  has  a  good  guess  as  to  the  time  when 
a  hive  will  swarm,  and  the  greater  certainty  he  attains  in 
such  knowledge  the  more  correctly  will  ho  know  the  proper 
period  for  making  an  artificial  swarm.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  old  hive  have  royal  cells  sealed,  or  in 
process  of  being  sealed,  when  an  ai'tificial  swarm  may  be 
made,  as  the  operation  will  be  then  most  successful.  I  have 
had  instances  where,  when  this  was  not  tlie  case,  the  old 
hive  failed  to  rear  a  queen,  and  of  course  went  to  ruin. 
This  may  arise  from  the  stock  having  no  eggs  or  larvae 
from  which  to  rear  a  queen,  or  from  the  bees  not  becoming 
sensible  of  the  loss  of  their  queen  until  too  late.  In  making 
artificial  swaiTos  it  is  of  great  moment,  too,  to  havo  a  supply 
of  supernumerary  queens.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Woodbury 
for  his  account  of  his  mode  of  making  artificial  swai'ms,  and 
to  state  that  I  intend  to  adopt  his  plan  with  at  least  one 
hive  in  my  apiary  in  order  to  test  its  efficiency. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  to  me  the 
natural  swarming  of  bees  in  all  the  preliminary  preparations, 
and  in  all  the  excitement  connected  with  the  actual  rush  from 
the  hive,  "w  itli  the  swarm  in  the  ah*  and  on  the  bush,  possesses 
an  indescribable  interest,  in  comparison  with  which  all  artifi- 
cial plans  and  processes  are  tame  and  insipid. — Philibcus. 

["  Philiscus  "   has  doubtless  perceived  ere  this  that  my 


friend  Mr.  S.  B.  Fox  stated,  in  paffe  357,  that  he  had  tested 
and  approved  of  the  mode  of  mmng  artificifU  swarma  re- 
commended by  me  in  page  823.  I  need  not  remind  the 
readers  of  The  Journal  of  Hobticultube  that  Mr.  Fox 
is  one  of  the  most  able  apiarians  of  the  day,  and  that  a  plan 
which  is  endorsed  by  him  and  by  "  B.  &  W.**  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  good.  Whenever  an  artificial  swarm  is  to  be 
formed  I  always  expel  the  whole  of  the  bees.  Setting  aside 
the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  even  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  proportion  of  bees  remaining  in  a  partial^ 
driven  hive,  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  queen  is  seen  to  quit 
her  original  domicile ;  and  therefore  the  only  means  of 
being  certain  on  this  essential  point  is  to  drive  the  whole, 
since  I  have  often  known  her  nearly  the  last  to  depart.  It 
is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage  to  have  royal  ceUa  in  pro- 
gress, but  in  their  absence  the  risk  of  failure  with  perfectly 
healthy  stocks  and  at  the  proper  season  may  be  deemed 
infinitesimal.  Its  repeated  recurrence  in.  an  apiary  would, 
in  point  of  fact,  appear  to  me  to  argue  the  existence  of  foul 
brood  in  some  of  its  stages.  "  Philiscus  "  has  not,  how- 
ever, divined  the  difficulty  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Lowe,  which, 
he  states,  is  not  dependant  on  the  want  of  royal  cells,  bat 
''because  of  the  absence  of  certain  other  conditions."  As 
I  said  before,  I  hope  Mr.  Lowe  will  be  kind  enough  to  en- 
lighten us  on  this  point. — A.  Devonshire  Bee-eeepbb.] 


QuANTiTT  OP  Pork  a  Bushel  of  Corn  will  Make. — ^At 
the  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Clab  of  the  American  Institute 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  a  communication  was  received  from  a 
man  in  Illinois,  giving  an  acoount  of  some  experiments  made 
by  him  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pork  which  could  be  pro- 
duced from  a  bushel  of  corn,  fed  in  different  states.  As  young 
pigs  require  food  other  than  com,  he  took  for  experiments 
swine  more  than  four  months  old.  He  says  that,  with  hogs  in 
clean  comfortable  pens,  supplied  with  plenty  of  dry  straw — 

50  lbs.  of  corn,  whole  and  raw,  will  mako  10  lb«.  of  pork. 
^  tt  rto.     ground  „        „      15    „ 

&0  „  do.     groand  and  fermented  „      17    „ 

50  „  do.    cooked  and  fermented   „     31 

— (Canada  Farmer.) 
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OUE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Vakious  {Cecil). —We  beliere  Mr.  Bafly  supplies  eggf  of  all  descrlptUtts 
for  sictinff.  It  is  frettinic  late  for  Tarkeys*  esgs.  The  lK>ok  he  haa  pdbliahed 
I  is  that  which  itA  title  professes  it  to  be  :  it  is  a  work  on  fowls  only. 

BiKOLE-coMBsn  PoTciLLBD  HAMBuaoBS  [Bolfott  9r«.y).^It  is  not  certain 
that  yonr  birds  are  of  Inferior  strains,  bnt  yon  would  do  well,  if  you  eomld, 
to  get  rid  of  the  offender.  It  is  often  the  CMfe  that  the  single-combed 
bird  is  very  superior  in  colour  or  in  marking,  and  that  inducer  amateurs  to 
kenp  such,  and  to  breed  from  them,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating  only  the 
good  points.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Bebrlght  Bantam.  The  attempt  la 
never  more  than  partially  successful,  and  every  now  and  then  the  single 
eomb  shows  itself,  as  in  your  instance.  We  have  little  doubt  that  the 
breeder  would  recollect  the  origrin.  however  long  it  may  be  ago. 

Bbekdiko  Spanish  Fowl5  (TT.  if.).— If  we  desired  to  breed  perfiet 
Rpanisli  fowls,  we  should  not  allow  any  other  breed  to  mn  with  them.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  cock ;  but  we  have  known  sports  in  SpanSah 
chickens  from  the  presence  of  coloured  hens.  This  would  also  be  an  anawer 
to  }Our  second  question.  You  can  only  succeed  when  all  is  in  your  favour. 
It  is,  thcreforp,  unwise  to  incur  even  an  imaginary  risk.  Having  said  that, 
we  now  Rive  our  own  opinion— that  there  wonld  be  no  mischief:  we  do  not 
believe  Bantams  can  interfere  with  Cochins. 

Bees  hear  Wolvbrhamptom.— Seveial  hives  have  swarmed  duHn;(  the 
last  few  days,  which  is  earlior  than  I  ever  remember  In  this  district.  One 
of  my  hives  swarmed  May  18th.— J.  £*  B.  [The  '*  grub"  you  eccloeed  ia 
an  immature  young  bee.] 

Death  or  a  Liouriah  Stock— Premature  Dbo?«e  Espitlstos  (A  South 
Lancaahire  Bfekeeper),—The  demise  of  the  queen  was  the  evident  eatue 
of  the  loss  of  your  Ligurian  stock ;  but  this  accident  proves  nothing  either 
for  or  against  the  value  of  the  new  species.  Premature  drone  ezpnldon 
argues  some  check  (probably  but  temporary)  in  the  prosperity  of  the  hive. 
We  have  known  wet  weather  in  Jane  cause  the  destruotion  of  every  drone 
in  an  apiary. 

ARTiPiciAL  SwABxs  (T.  S ,  P«rArAam).'-We  very  much  doubt  the  snoeees 
of  the  proposed  plan.  Nutt's  collateral- hives  are  so  ill  adapted  for  this 
purpose  thnt  we  should  prefer  natural  swarmioR.  or,  if  compellei  to  resort 
to  artificiHl  means,  should  operate  by  driving,  as  in  the  case  of  common 
straw  hivef. 

Swarming  im  Surrey.  —  The  swarming  season  commenced  eaily  in 
Surrey;  on  the  1st  of  May  a  swarm  being  tak  on  on  Kingston  HilL  In  a 
neiuhbouring  garden  there  was  one  on  the  7th.  and  since  that  time  they 
have  been  numerous  ;  while  the  lovely  snmroer  weather  we  are  now  enjoy- 
ing,  addtd  to  most  laxuutnt  vegetation,  givesevcry  piomieeof  afinehoney 
feuKon,  and  much  t)lC't8ure  tn  the  aplrlan.— A. 

GfaovBs  >OR  Apiarians  (F.  IT.).— You  need  not  trouble  yourself  ahont 
pro«ui  lOfiT  photoKraphem'  indiamhber  gloves.  Any  leather  gloves,  with  the 
cnff  of  the  coat  tied  close  over  them  at  the  wrist,  will  protect  yon  from  the 
ttiiig«  of  the  bees. ' 

GoLi>  Fisu  Changino  Colour.— **M.  G.**  would  be  obliged  by  bdng 
informed  what  is  the  cause  of  gold  fixh  turning  black  about  the  head  and 
fln«,  and  also  if  there  ia  any  cure  for  it  ? 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 


M*Btb 

Week. 

MAT  Sl-JUMB  «.  1864. 

ATerage  Tenperatnie 
near  London. 

Rain  In 

last 
67  yean. 

Son 
Rleee. 

6nn 
Seti. 

Moon 
RiMt. 

Moon 
Seta. 

Moon's 
Age. 

Clock 

after 
Son. 

Deyol 
Year. 

Day. 

Nirht 

Mean.\ 

Daya. 

m.   h. 

m.   h. 

nu    h. 

m.    h. 

m.    B. 

81 

To 

Flat-elalked  Meadow  Gran  flowen. 

69.1 

45.S 

67.9 

61af6 

4af6 

34     1 

37     3 

96 

9    34 

US 

W 

Oonunon  Blder  flowers 

66.0 

44.4 

5A3 

50     3 

9     9 

53      4 

96 

9    96 

153 

Tn 

Red  Poppy  nowera. 

66.0 

44.7 

6&4 

49     6 

34     3 

9     6 

37 

9    1» 

154 

P 

Rye  OraKi  llowere. 

66.7 

44.6 

56^6 

48     6 

13      3 

6     7 

36 

9      6 

155 

8 

66.9 

45.0 

67.0 

48     6 

57      3 

5      6 

1 

1    66 

156 

Sow 

%  BnxnAT  Aran  TauciTT. 

70.5 

46.9 

56.7 

47      3 

46      4 

65      » 

1    46 

157 

M 

PheeaanU  batch. 

6a6 

4&1 

57.S 

47      3     10      6 

46      6 

34      9 

3 

1    85 

158 

From  oltterratloM  taken  neer  London  dnrinf  tlie  Uet  thirty-eeren  jmn,  the  »Tente  dey  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  9^J>\  and  its  night    1 

temperafcnxe  4ft.fio.     The  grcateet  heat  wae  SO**  on  the  6th,  1M6;  and  the  loweet  eold,  S2«,  on  the  Slet,  1M7.    The  greateit  .teU  of  rain  wan    | 

0.91  Ineh. 

1 

DISTBIBUnON  OF  PIdLNTS  IN  GENEBAL, 

AKD  ALPUTE  PRIMULAS  IK  PARTICULAR. 

br^TTENTION  to  the  conditions  in 
^  wliich  Nature  has  placed  Iier 
numerous  offspring,  and  the  imi- 
tation of  those  conditions,  have 
enabled  man  to  bring  within  a 
limited  space  almost  enough  of 
loTely  forms  to  make  our  dear 
country  a  second  Eden.  There  is 
scarcely  a  plant  (and  do  we  not 
obtain  them  irom  eyeir  region 
of  the  globe  P)  but  what  nas  been 
subdued  by  the  enterprise  and  skill 
of  British  gardeners,  and  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  riral 
the  species  in  its  native  country.  It  seems,  however, 
whilst  we  are  so  particularly  successful  in  cultivating  the 
gems  of  other  lands,  that  there  is  one  charmer  in  our 
own  that  has  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  keeping  it 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  I  allude  to  an  extract  m  uiis 
Journal,  No.  160,  page  300,  taken  from  the  "  West  of 
Scotland  Horticultural  Magazine,"  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Scotch  Alpine  Primrose  (Primula  scotioa),  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  our  native  plants,  "  would  be  his^hly 
prized  by  the  cultivator  if  it  could  onl^  be  inducea  to 
submit  to  the  restraints  of  cultivation.'  I  am  prepared 
to  reply  to  this  that  it  can ;  but  what  restraints  of  culti- 
vation mean  I  do  not  so  clearly  understand.  Surely  it 
is  not  intended  to  convey  an  impression  that  man  seeks 
by  restraints  on  Nature  to  show  her  in  all  her  loveliness. 
Man  undoubtedly  has  the  power  to  cause  her  to  rest 
and  to  work  when  he  pleases ;  but  all  these  restraints 
must  be  used  in  strict  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  He  cannot  make  an  alpine  grow  in  water,  nor 
a  Sedge  on  the  shelving  rock.  He  may  take  away  year 
alter  year  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  but  it  will  show  its 
tendrils  nevertheless.  He  may  take  a  plant  from  the 
mountains,  and  get  it  to  luxuriate  in  the  valley ;  but  make 
a  plant  flourish  under  unnatural  conditions  he  cannot. 
It  may  be  the  nature  of  alpines  to  grow  on  mountains 
whilst  nobler  verdure  clothes  the  valleys ;  but  cannot  all 
vegetation  be  had  in  perfection  by  artificially  providing 
the  same  conditions  as  Nature  provides  her  offspring  r 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  subject  be  brought  from  tne 
tropics  to  the  temperate  regions,  or  from  hill  to  dale,  or 
vice  versd  ;  only  create  an  artificial  climate,  soil,  &c,,  equal 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  subject  in  its  native  habitat,  and 
it  flourishes  equally  well  in  its  artificial  as  in  its  natural 
habitation. 

Why  a  plant  should  be  found  only  in  a  certain  place, 
and  yet  thrive  equally  well  in  another  diametricaDj-  its 
opposite,  whilst  another  refuses  to  accommodate  itself 
to  a  situation  other  than  its  natural  habitat,  certainly 
is  likely  to  draw  the  reply,  "  It  is  just  its  nature."  1 
cannot,  however,  bring  myself  to  see  any  mystery  in 
this ;  but  am  inclined  to  think  that  non-success  in  the 
No.  166^— Vol.  TL,  Msw  Skbim. 


cultivation  of  any  plant  is  due  to  man's  not  providing 
certain  conditions  of  soil  and  temperature,  with  the  other 
elements  enjoyed  by  it  in  its  native  home,  rather  than* 
to  there  bemg  some  peculiarity  about  the  plant  or  its- 
situation  which   man    cannot   provide  for   artificially^. 
For  instance :  Asplenium  marinum  is  nowhere  found  iik 
a  wild  state  except  in  moist  shady  parts  of  rocks  near 
the  sea;  but  it  does  not  leave  tne  shore  of  its  own. 
accord,  nor  will  it  grow  inland  exposed  to  the  open  air 
for  any  length  of  time.    Why  does  it  grow  near  tne  sea, 
and  nowhere  else  P    The  plant's  nature  may  forbid  it  to 
do  otherwise.    But  this  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question* 
An  inquiry  will  solve  this  problem,  and  practice  prove  it 
correct,  if  we  put  the  question  thus — ^What  prevents  its 
growing  inland  P    We  nave  to  discover  what  are  its  natu- 
ral conditions  and  requirements ;  but  being  a  plant  found 
naturally  on  the  borders  of  the  immense  reservoir  of  salt 
we  may  unintentionally  come  to  an  incorrect  conclusion 
by  imagining  the  plant  owes  part  of  its  existence  to  its 
peculiar  natural  situation,  and  derives  nourishment  from 
the  saline  sea  breezes.  This,  however,  is  only  conjecture, 
for  we  find  salt  water  will  not  assist  in  its  cultivation. 
The  plant  does  not  pensh  away  from  the  sea  because  of  a 
want  of  any  nutriment  afforded  by  the  air,  for  the  atmo- 
sphere is  equable  throughout  the  world,  so  that  a  plant 
breathes  air  composed  of  the  same  elements  at  Moscow 
as  at  Cape  Clear.    We  find  the  plant  most  luxuriant  and 
abundant  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  it,  like  Ireland^  is 
indebted  to  the  Gulf  Stream  for  much  of  its  warmth  in 
winter ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  warmer  on  the  western 
coast  than  the  eastern,  also  that  the  temperature  at  the 
seashore  is  some  degrees  higher  than  further  inland.  This 
plant,  then,  feels  the  loss  of  the  warmth  afforded  by  the 
sea  when  it  is  subjected  to  cultivation  inland.  ^  It  will  do 
well  if  exposed  in  stEbvincr  and  protected  in  winter  from 
the  seventy  of  the  widkther,  and  it  grows  in  the  green- 
house with  a  luxuriance  never  equaUed  in  its  native 
home,  and  revels  in  the  heat  of  the  stove.    It  would  seem 
as  if  it  had  in  England  reached  its  utmost  northern  limit, 
and  that  temperature  alone  fixes  its  limits ;  for  though 
found  most  abundantly  on  the  rocks  by  the  sea  in  Wales^ 
and  we  find  it  again  on  the  east  coast,  at  one  or  twe 
places  in  Durham,  and  I  believe  in  Northumberland, 
yet  it  has  never,  I  believe,  been  foimd  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Maiden-hair 
Fern  (Adiantum  capillus- veneris),  a  plant  indebted  ta 
the  warm  sea  breezes  for  its  existence  naturally  in  this 
country  and  the  Sister  Isle ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
the  Xiilamev  Filmy  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans).  The 
former  attams  much  larger  proportions  in  the  warm 
climate  of  Madeira,  grows  in  a  greenhouse  with  a  luxuri- 
ance far  surpassing  ito  natural  growth,  and  becomes  ouite 
rampant  in  a  stove.  There  is  nothing  in  the  atmosphere 
that  can  possibly  hinder  our  cultivating  by  artificial 
means  plants  from  any  part  of  the  globe. 

It  would  materially  assist  us  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  we  receive  from  abroad  if  collectors  were  more  pw> 
ticular  in  giving  us  an  account  of  the  localities  in  which 
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the  species  were  g^enerally  found.  It  is  really  ^remarkable 
what  an  amount  of  ill-usage  a  plant  is  subjected  to  before 
its  natural  requirements  are  discovered.  To  say  a  plant  is 
found  in  China,  for  instance,  is  giving  us  a  veiy  extensive 
range  of  counti^  to  investigate.  It  may  be  a  native  of  the 
hills,  luxuriating  on  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  or  situated 
a  little  lower  down,  enjoying  in  summer  the  cold  waterings 
of  the  melting  snow  above,  or  a  native  of  the  valleys  wiSh 
their  tropical  climate ;  to  say  nothing  of  geogfraphical  dis- 
tance from  north  to  south,  with  the  collateral  influences 
produced  by  propinquity  to  the  sea  or  to  rivers,  to  lakes  or 
to  mountains,  of  most  of  which  we  are  left  ignorant,  and  so 
have  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark.  The  conditions  of  soil, 
situation,  clunate,  &a,  are  all  points  required  to  be  known, 
and  then  cultivati<m  is  an  easy  matter.  Many  plants  now 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  were,  even  in  my  memory,  grown 
in  stoves,  and  many  plants  formerly  g^wn  in  the  green- 
house are  as  hardy  as  a  Dock,  and  this  through  the  in- 
attention of  collectors  to  the  situation  in  which  the  plants 
were  found.  It  is  only  to  mere  chance  that  we  owe  our 
discovery  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  many  plants. 

Even  so  also  with  our  native  plants.  Considering  the  way 
in  which  they  are  abused  by  inattention  to  the  conditions  of 
their  natural  requirements  it  is  really  wonderM  how  they 
are  enabled  to  exist  at  aJl  under  cultivation.  There  is 
scarcely  a  lover  of  plants  but  is  anxious  to  bring  some  plant 
away  with  him  or  her  from  the  places  visited.  The  plant 
itaelf  may  attract  attention  on  account  of  its  being  in  flower, 
and  because  it  is  a  lovely  thing  it  must  be  taken  to  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  visit.  Do  t£ose  persons  know  anything  of 
.  the  habit  of  the  plant  ?  Is  the  soil,  the  understratum  or 
subsoil,  considered?  the  situation — shaded,  exposed,  shel- 
tered, wet,  or  dry— -noted?  the  temperature  of  the  locality 
known,  and  the  species,  genend  time  of  growth  and  rest  as- 
certained, with  a  view  to  successM  cultivation  in  an  artificial 
climate?  Seldom  indeed  are  these  things  considered.  I 
have  received  Orchises  in  full  bloom  with  a  ball  of  earth,  but 
without  the  bulbs  in  it.  Ferns  taken  or  plucked  from  the  rock 
'  without  one  morsel  of  root  to  them,  and  lovely  alpine  plants 
literally  stubbed  so  as  to  be  dead  before  they  came  to  hand. 

Persons  desirous  of  cultivating  wild  plants  will  do  well 
to  mark  the  species  when  in  bloom,  to  note  minutely  where 
the  best  specimens  grow,  also  the  soil  and  situation,  and 
^be  conditions  oi  shade,  shelter,  moisture,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  locality,  and  then  depute  some  person  to 
send  the  specimen  to  its  new  domidle  when  inactive  or 
when  <m  the  point  of  starting  into  growth.  By  Hie  tkne 
the  plant  is  received  a  suitable  situation,  aoil»  &c,  will 
have  been  provided,  and  by  perusing  works  on  the  subject, 
which  with  the  knowledge  gained  by  a  personal  inspection 
of  the  situation  the  plants  naturally  grow  in,  i^e  cultivator 
will  be  enabled  to  commence  asking  questions  of  Nature  on 
the  arrival  of  the  plant,  to  which  she  never  responds  falsely. 
The  species,  be  it  what  it  may,  grows  with  a  luxuriance  equal 
if  not  superior  to  what  it  did  in  its  native  habitat,  and  Mr. 
A  becomes  noted  for  its  cultivation.  "It  grows  well  witti 
Mm"  says  Mr.  B,  *'but  I  cannot  get  it  to  live,  or  only  for  a 
f&w  months,  and  t^en  it  dwindles  away  and  dies.  What  can 
be  the  reason  ?  "  l%e  one  has  studied  the  sul^ect,  the  other's 
knowledge  is  superficial;  the  one  knows  Mfywfaat  he  is 
about,  but  the  other  imagines  and  reaps  accordingly. 

But  my  ol^ject  in  this  communication  was  to  teU  those 
having  a  liking  for  those  lovely  a^>me  FnmroseB  <^  our  own 
and  other  lands,  that  they  need  not  give  up  their  cnltivation 
in  despair,  for  Primula  scotica  and  others  I  shall  enumerate 
may  be  seen  luxuriating  amongst  a  number  of  others  in 
the  extensive  collection  of  alpine  plants  at  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  York ;  and  of  A.  Stansfield  &  Sons  (the 
elder  of  whom  is  very  kind  and  communicative,  in  addition 
to  being  one  of  the  best  botanists  in  the  kingdom,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Todmorden  Botanical  Society),  Todmcnrden, 
Lancashire,  and  other  nurseries  which  do  not  str&e  me  at 
th*  moment.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  Bradford,  Tork- 
shire,  I  grew  it  myself  for  six  years,  having  in  the  ftrst 
instance  received  it  in  a  pot  from  a  nnrseryman,  and 
judging  from  its  strength  it  evidently  was  in  ^loe  health. 
This  was  the  first  plant  I  received  in  a  growing  state,  and 
though  told  it  was  difficult  to  cultivate,  I  planted  it  out  in  a 
patch  of  Primida  farinoea,  which  I  had  from  the  limestone 
nxeadows  of  Craven,  forming  a  nice  bed  on  an  east  border 


some  5  feet  by  8,  and  containing  over  three  hundred  plants, 
flowering  finely  in  the  beginning  of  June  each  year. 

Now  for  a  hint  or  two  on  alpine  Primroses,  but  P.  scotica 
in  particular.  They  all  delight  in  a  cool,  moist,  but  well- 
draoned  soil,  and  a  situation  exposed  from  all  ^inte.  Grow- 
ing in  pastures,  they  require  the  shelter  which  is  afforded 
by  the  thick  short  grass  having  a  mossy  bottom.  Most 
thrive  best  in  yellow  or  hazel  loam  which  is  retentive  of 
moisture  and  yet  contains  a  quantity  of  sHicions  matter; 
but  any  strong  loam  will  do  if  an  equal  quantity  of  ooeoa- 
nut  dust  be  incorporated  with  it.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
they  are  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots.  If  in  the  latter, 
use  good  drainage  to  fiilly  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the  pot ; 
but  if  grown  in  beds,  place  some  rubble  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  then  cover  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot.  A  six- 
inch  pot  is  large  enough  for  a  good  specimen.  The  parings 
of  a  field,  the  soil  of  whidi  is  of  a  proper  description, 
taken  off  8  inches  thick,  chopped  with  a  sp^le,  and  put  in 
whilst  fresh,  and  slightly  trodden  down,  answer  perfectly. 
If  an  east  border  can  be  had,  and  it  is  ftdly  exposed,  a 
better  site  could  not  be  had ;  but  if  not,  a  northern  aspect 
must  be  selected  in  preference  to  a  southern  one;  for  we 
are  not  seeking  shelter  from  cold,  but  from  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun.  If  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  they  can  easily 
be  accommodated  in  a  frame  as  their  necessities  require. 
Thus,  in  February  and  March  the  frame  should  be  on  a  south 
border,  in  April  and  May  on  an  eastern  one,  and  in  June 
and  July  on  one  with  a  north  ai^ect,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  year  it  should  have  an  east  or  west  aspect,  preference 
being  given  to  the  fbrmer.  From  the  first  appearance  of 
growth  the  frame  should  be  tilted  on  bricks  at  ea(^  comer, 
and  the  lights  need  not  be  employed,  except  to  save  the 
plants  from  being  deluged  with  rain  and  snow,  and  the 
flowers  from  being  dashed.  In  winter  the  pots  should  be 
protected  from  frost  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  some  such  ma- 
terial, or  ashes,  and  the  lights  should  be  drawn  over  them. 
Bepotting  is  best  done  in  March,  placing  the  plants  so  that 
they  may  be  dightly  elevated  in  the  pots,  for  they  do  not 
like  to  be  buried  or  planted  deep.  It  is  not  necessaiy  t© 
pot  'thenaa,  every  year,  but  a  top-dressing  of  fi^sh  sofl,  after 
removing  some  of  the  old,  will  do  every  other  year,  intead 
of  potting ;  but  should  a  plant  look  at  all  sickly  pot  it  mi- 
mediately,  removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  praeticaUe 
without  injuring  the  roots,  and  if  it  is  very  wet  and  soddan 
remove  it  all,  and  pot  again  in  sweet  compost.  For  potting 
purposes  the  compost  is  best  a  year  old,  but  for  beds  I  like 
it  iresh  from  the  pasture.  Water  will  be  needed  rather 
^Muingly  in  raring,  increasing  the  quantity  as  the  plants 
advance  in  gprowth,  giving  copious  supplies  when  they  are 
in  fiower,  and  then  roducing  the  quantity  with  the  progress 
made  towards  a  state  of  rest.  When  at  rest  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist.  G.  Abbvt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EniNBTJBOH  Botanic  Qaxdev, — ^This  garden  is  about  to 
receive  an  extensive  addition  by  the  incorporation  wi^  it 
of  the  Bxperimental  €haden  acyoining  it  to  the  south.  Tfa« 
Experimental  Gkurden  was  established  by  the  OaMoBMft 
Hortioultural  Society,  but  was  assisted  by  a  Qovenunenb 
grant  of  J&200  from  1883  to  1868.  In  18&7  the  Society  find- 
ing itself  in  difficulties  memorialised  the  Board  of  Works  to 
take  the  lease  off  their  hands,  and  in  1868  these  diffioultiei 
were  increased  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant.  After  re- 
peated delays  the  Coundl  of  the  Society  have  received  an 
offer  of  jeiOOO  from  the  Board  for  surrender  of  the  lease,  and 
for  the  large  hall,  winter  garden,  and  gardener's  house,  <m 
condition  of  the  Society  paying  the  arrears  of  rent  due  to  the 
office  of  Woods,  which  have  accumulated  to  nearly  £860. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  it  was  r^ 
solved  to  accept  the  offer.  Sir  W.  G.  Craig,  who  presided, 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  Board  of  Works  would  uM 
the  additional  grounds  in  such  a  way  as  to  confer  a  great 
boon  on  horticultural  science.  The  great  herbarium  in  tfae 
Botanic  Garden,  second  only  to  that  of  Kew,  was  afanoat 
destroyed  for  want  of  aooommodation,  but  in  the  gsMat  hail 
of  the  Experimental  Garden  would  be  admirably  exhibited 
Sot  study  and  consnltation.  The  winter  garden,  when  fiUed 
with  the  half-hardy  plants  of  tiie  Botanic  Garden,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiM  resoorte  for  the  public  during  the 
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winter ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  new  gronnd  wonld  be  set 
apart  as  an  arboretum,  wbich  would  be  of  great  importance 
to  proprietors  of  land  and  to  the  numerous  students  of 
botany  in  Edinburgh  TJniversify,  which  was  the  greatest 
medical  school  of  the  kingdom.  Although  the  arrangement 
was  not  on  altogeUier  iSEivourable  one  for  the  Society,  it  was 
one  which  woida  be  <^  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and  would 
render  the  Botanic  Oiurden  of  Edinburgh  one  of  the  best 
equipped  establishments  of  the  kind  in  uxe  world. — (Times,) 


CRYSTAL  FALACTE  SHOW.— Mjlt  28th. 

CoMnxQ  so  soon  afber  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Show,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  plants  exhibited  had 
already  appeared  uiere;  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  the  displAy  was  both  extensive  and  fine,  though  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  the  same  season  last  year. 

Store  and  Greenhoose  Plants  were  both  numerous  and 
fine.  Among  them  we  remarked  fine  specimens  of  Fleroma 
elftgana,  Alkuoanda  cathartioa,  AcrophyUum  venosum,  Ste- 
phanotiB  floribunda,  Leschenaultia*  Aphelexes,  Yincas,  Pul- 
tonma  Paxtoni  (a  fine  bush  covered  with  y^ow  and  red 
flowers),  Chorozema  cordata,  and  Ixoras. 

In  oollections  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Whitbread,  gardener  to  K. 
Colder,  Esq.,  Dartford,  took  the  first  prize ;  Mr.  Peed  the 
seocmd ;  Mr.  Eraser,  Lea  Bridge,  the  third ;  and  Mr.  May, 
Hawke^yard  Paik,  the  fourth.  In  twelves,  Mr.  Gh-een  was 
first;  nix.  Whitbread  second;  and  Mr.  Kaile,  third.  In 
eights^  Mr.  Carson  was  first;  Mr.  Chilman  second;  and 
Messrs.  Lee,  third. 

Orchids  made  an  extensive  and  fine  display.  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  Oypripedium  Stonei,  the  new  hybrid  Cattleya 
Dominiana^  CeratM>etalum  punctatum,  and  Oypripedium 
caudatum,  with  its  long  tail-Hke  appendages,  were  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  those  not  already  noticed  as  being 
at  the  Begenfs  Park.  For  sixte^:!,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to 
A.  Baeaetk  Esq.,  was  first;  Mr.  Page,  and  Mr.  Bullen, 
Leioester,  equal  second;  Mr.  Milford,  gardener  to  E. 
HoMorland,  Esq*,  third;  and  Mr.  Wooley,  Cheshunt,  the 
fourth.  The  first  -j^nze  for  ten  was  taken  by  3fr.  Penny, 
Begeafs  Park ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Milford ;  the  third  by 
Mr.  Baker;  and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  Wilson,  gacdener  to 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Enfield.  In  sixes,  Mr.  Penny  was  first ; 
Mr.  Whitbread,  second ;  and  Mr.  Milford,  third. 

Heaths  were  not  numerous,  but  some  of  the  specimens 
weie  very  fine.  In  oollections  of  six,  Mr.  Peed  was  first; 
Mr.  Bhodes,  Sydenham  Park  Nursery,  second ;  Mr.  Ohiknan, 
third;  Mr.  Page,  Streatham,  and  Messrs.  Jackson  &>  Son, 
fourth. 

Azaleas  made  a  good  display,  the  most  remarkable  being 
Mr.  Tnzner^s  large  |dants,  whidi  distanced  all  competitors. 
In  tens,  Mr.  Tiuner,  Sk>ugh,  was  first;  Mr.  Page,  second; 
and  Mr.  Peed,  third.  In  sizes,  Messrs.  Penny,  Eraser,  and 
Plage,  were  the  principal  prizetiikerB. 

In  Boses  in  pots,  Mr.  W.  Paul  took  the  first  prize  for  a 
fine  collection  of  ten,  in  which  we  noticed  La  Bieine,  Paul 
Peiras,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Messrs. 
Laae  were  seoond.  For  ten  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding 
8  inches  in  diameter  Mr.  Turner  took  the  first  prize  wi^ 
healthy  vigorous  plants  in  splendid  bloom.  Anau>ng  them 
Victor  Verdier  was  noticeable  for  its  brillian<7  and  firesh- 
naas;  Juno,  La  Beine,  Charles  Lawson,  and  Catherine 
OoiUotk  were  also  veiy  fine.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
aaoond;  Mr.  W.  Paul,  third;  and  Messrs.  Lane,  fourth.  Of 
eat  bloome,  numerous  fine  boxes  were  exhibited  in  the  Mis- 
oeUaneoos  Class  l^  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr.  W.  PauL 

Pelaxgoniiimsoonsiated  of  nearly  the  same  kinds  as  shown 
ait  the  Begenfs  Pack,  and  the  plants  were  equally  remark- 
iiAe  for  their  size  and  provision  of  bloom ;  in  £Aot,  most  of 
them  were  the  same  plants.  Mr.  Bailey^  of  Shardeloes,  had 
the-first  priae,  and  Mr.  Eraser  the  second;  and  in  Fancies, 
Mr.  Eraser  and  Mr.  Turner  were  efoal  first,  the  former  also 
taking  the  third  psiae. 

.  Caliwolarian,  nearly  the  same  as  shown  at  the  B^^ents' 
fsadCft  caoie  firom  Messrs.  Dobeon  &  Son,  who  received  a  first 
and  *  aeeond  pcae,  Of  other  oljects,  Messrs.  Boopex  &  Co., 
Govmt  OaidsB,  sent  a  coUeetion  of  Iziaa;  Mr.  Turner, 
BengainviUeaa  and  FnehsiaB;  Messrs.  Iveiy  &  Son,  an 
esteianFa  and  jntsgefting  eoUaoticii  of  British  E«ms;  Mr. 


Williams^  Mr.  Bull,  and  Mr.  Fraaer,  new  and  rare  plants. 
Some  seedling  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums,  &c.,  were  also  sh0wn» 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  comment  here  after. 

Ebuit. — Of  this  there  was  a  small  but  good  display.  A 
few  good  Pines  were  shown,  among  which  we  observed 
a  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  from  Mr.  Wallis,  Astle  Pai^, 
Cheshire;  and  a  Queen  and  Black  Antigua  from  Mr.  A. 
Henderson,  Trentham,  for  which  prizes  were  awarded. 

Among  Grapes,  several  excellent  dishes  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs  were  exhibited :  those  from  Mr.  Meredith  of  Vine 
Cottage,  Garston,  which  took  the  first  prize,  were  splendid ; 
Mr.  A.  Henderson's,  whidi  received  the  second  prize,  were 
also  very  fine.  Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Petch, 
Mr.  Wallis,  and  Mr.  HiTl,  Keele  Hall,  who  had  three  fine 
bunches,  weighing  S^lbs.,  but  not  sufficiently  coloured. 
Some  very  fine  baskets  were  also  shown.  Mr.  Meredith  had 
a  first  prize  for  a  splendid  basket  of  ISi  lbs.,  in  which  the 
berries  were  very  Isxge  and  beautifully  coloured.  Mr.  Hill, 
Keele  Hall,  was  second ;  Mr.  Clement,  East  Bamet,  third. 
Muscats  were  not  sufficiently  coloured.  Mr.  Horwood  had 
both  the  first  and  second  prizes,  Mr.  Embery  being  third. 

About  two  dozen  Melons  were  shown,  which  as  far  as 
appearance  went  were  very  satisfactory.  The  best  Green- 
fileshed  was  a  hybrid  Cashmere  from  Mr.  Meredith ;  and  Mr. 
Enstone  was  fint  in  Scarkt-fieshed. 

Peaches  were  very  good  for  the  season.  GrosseMignonne, 
fix>m  Mr.  Joyce,  was  very  large  and  fine,  and  was  awarded  a 
first  prize;  the  second  and  third  going  to  Mr.  Taylor,  East 
Bamet,  and  Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  for  the  same  kind. 

Nectarines  were  also  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Evans,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson 
had  second  prizes ;  the  former  for  Elruge,  and  the  latter  for 
Violette  HAtive. 

In  Figs,  of  which  several  very  good  dishes  were  shown,  Mr. 
Cross,  The  Grange,  Alresford,  was  first  with  Brown  Turkey 
and  Mr.  Dawson,  Broadlands,  second  with  the  same  kind. 

A  few  good  dishes  of  Cherries  were  shown,  Circassian 
from  Mr.  A  Henderson,  taking  the  first  prize,  and  Elton 
from  the  same,  the  seoond. 

Strawberries  were  very  fine,  Mr.  B.  Smith,  <^  Twioken^ 
ham,  was  first  in  single  dishes,  with  Sir  Charles  Nuner,  and 
in  three  dishes  with  the  same  kind.  Empress  Eugenie,  and 
British  Queen,  the  berries  in  all  of  remarkable  size.  Mr. 
Budd,  of  Cobham  Hall,  was  second.  Mr.  Smith  had  also* 
some  very  good  plants  in  pots  bearing  welL  Lastly,  Mr. 
Mortimore,  gardener  to  A.  Smee,  Esq.,  Carshalton,  Imd  an 
extra  prize  for  White  Juneating  Apples  and  Citron  des 
CaxmesPearSy  but  it  was  not  stated  where  they  were  g^wn 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTUBAX  SOCIETY'S 
FLORAL  FETE.— Mjly  24th. 

If  plenty  of  glass  and  a  quantity  of  £ftding  fiowers  con^ 
stitute  a  Floral  Fete,  then  this  was  one.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  not  to  add  that  there  were  additional  attractions, 
which,  as  the  advertisement  set  forth,  were  "  Cascades  and 
Fountains,  also,  Minton's  M^lica  Fountain  from  the  Ex^ 
hibition  of  1862 ;  Mast  Tent  for  Rhododendron  Show ;  New- 
Orchard'houses ;  Military  Bands.  Hours  12  to  7.  Admis- 
sion li"  This  is  such  an  admirable  example  <^  the  travelliag 
showman's  style  that  we  have  preserved  it. 

Then  the  arrangements  for  the  admission  of  visitors,  what 
were  they?  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Show,  and  people  had  to  hunt  all  over  the  grounds  to 
find  it — even  having  found  it,  tiiey  might  pass  through  it 
without  knowing  tluit  it  was  a  show,  for  of  such  it  did  net 
deserve  the  name. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  charge  for  admission,  mudi  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  Fellows,  flocks  of  nursemaids  and 
children  were  admitted — certainly  with  the  effect  of  swelling 
the  numbers,  but  not  of  increasing  the  comfort  of  tke 
CfHnpany,  for  whose  delectation  three  vokmteer  ba^ds  per- 
formed; the  more  refined  music  of  the  Guards  being  reserved 
for  larger  and  more  aristocratic  gatherings. 

The  only  plants  shown  for  the  deoomtion  of  halls  and 
churches  came  from  Mr.  BulL  Among  these  were  a  Stke 
Eh(n>al&  oorcovadenois,  and  a  Bracsena  anstralis,  each  about 
17  met  high;  Alsophila  eaoelaa,  8  feet  across;  Dracasna 
mbra^  with  two  of  its  long  racemes  of  violet  fiowers ;  Nor- 
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folk  Island  Fines;  Tiaiania  borbotiica»  Musas,  I>rac»naBj 
Stadmannia  anstn^  &c.  For  these  a  jis  pme  was  awarded. 
For  the  decoration  (ft  chnrohes  the  only  ezAibition  came  from 
the  same  eidiibitor.  It  consisted  of  S^^orthia  elegansj 
Ohameerops  Forttmi  and  Pafanetto,  and  yaoious  other  Palms^ 
Aranearia  Cooki,  Dracanas,  &o. 

Plant  cases  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  k  Stig^en.  These 
were  in  a  variety  of  forms,  lonnd  and  oblong,  covered  with 
bell-glasses,  and  with  upright  sides  and  curvilinear  tops. 
They  were  very  tasteftilly  Med;  one,  in  particular,  called 
^e  Alexandra  plant  case,  containing  an  imitation  rockwork, 
planted  with  Ferns,  Begonias,  Bertolinla  marmorea,  &c 
Another,  containing  Campylobotiys  reftilgens,  and  Sonerila 
margaritacea,  also  looked  very  well.  In  some,  too,  were 
■  sh^s  suspended  from  the  roof.  Mr.  Boll  had  scmie  very 
pretty  vases  of  alabaster  paste,  with  dassic  designs,  and 
flowers  and  fruit  on  ^e  sides,  and  which  looked  very  well, 
fllled,  as  they  were,  with  lively  green  Fern  fronds. 

Of  dinner-table  decorations  tiie  best  came  from  the  Vis- 
countess Holmesdale,  and  consisted  of  three  glass  stands 
branching  from  near  the  base,  and  reuniting  in  a  bouquet 
bolder  at  the  top,  the  interval  between  them  forming  an 
•  ellipse.  These  Wtoe  neatly  filled  with  Adiantums,  Yellow 
Banksian  Boees,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Stephanotis,  Deutzia 
gracilis,  and  Qrasses.  With  the  exception  of  Miss  Winf  s 
design  none  of  the  others  were  to  our  taste.  Miss  Winf  s 
consisted  of  a  basket  supported  by  three  twisted  glass 
pillars,  and  the  materials  used  were  Ivy,  Ferns,  Qeramums, 
Boses,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Azaleas.  Mr.  Bobson  had  a 
design  for  a  table  ornament,  but  the  glass  stand  had  a  heavy 
appearance ;  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  a  plateau  of  flowers  for 
the  centre  of  the  dinner  table,  the  sides  of  gilt  wicker- 
work,  with  a  tin  inside  for  holding  wet  sand.  Miss  Alice 
Sutherland,  Coombe,  sent  a  design  for  a  Christmas  screen 
for  the  chancel  of  a  church.  It  was  simple  a^  effective, 
being  formed  of  wires  crossing  each  other  in  a  transverse 
direction,  so  as  to  form  lozenges  or  diaper  work;  Holly 
leaves  and  berries  being  placed  at  the  intersections.  A 
similar  design  for  Easter,  in  which  Cinerarias,  Wallflowers, 
and  Geraniums  were  used,  also  came  from  the  same  eidiibitor. 
Mrs.  Stoddart  exhibited  artifidal  flowers  beautifliUy  executed 
In  rice  paper. 

From  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Pearce,  19,  St.  James'  Street, 
came  an  extensive  assortment  of  flower-glasses,  and  stands 
for  dinner-table  and  drawing-room  decoration,  and  among 
others  what  was  called  the  Holmesdale  stand,  being  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Lady  Holmesdale  in  her  table  decora- 
tion. Messrs.  Banting,  St.  James*  Street,  had  March's 
crystal  jardinieres,  now  well  known  for  their  great  beauty; 
Mr.  Helbronner,  265,  Begent  Street,  flower-baskets,  and  a 
flower-tray,  having  an  inner  casing  for  wet  sand  in  which 
cut  flowers  may  be  stuck,  and  the  stem  hollow  to  act  as  a 
receptacle  for  waste  water;  Messrs.  Kaylor  &  Co.,  7,  Prince's 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  glass  stands  fbr  table  decorations, 
and  some  v^  ornamental  flower-glasses  and  vases ;  Messrs. 
Claudet  &  Houehton,  89,  High  Holbom,  i^tant  and  Fern 
cases  and  ground  glass  flower-glasses ;  and  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company,  garden  chairs,  fountains,  and  vases.  As  prizes 
:snd  honourable  mentions  were  awarded  to  almost  aU  the 
exhibitors  it  is  needless  to  particularise  the  recipients. 

We  may  add  that  the  new  entrances,  absurdly  called 
•orchard-houses,  are  now  finished.  They  are  span-roofed 
houses,  about  200  feet  long,  and  12  fbet  high,  with  a  walk 
passing  down  the  centre.  On  each  side  of  this  walk  orohaxd- 
nouse  trees  are  to  be  planted  and  grown  in  pots,  whilst  on 
the  roof  climbers  are  to  be  trained. 

The  orchard-house  entrance  from  Prince  Albert's  Boad 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Ormson,  of  Stanley  Bridge,  Chelsea ; 
and  that  from  the  Bxhibition  Boad  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Co., 
of  South  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

I  cAifB  to  town  on  Tuesday  last  purposely  to  see  the 

freat  attraction  that  the  Council  had  prepared  for  the 
ellows  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural,  and  with  the  expec- 
tation of  havinff  my  ideas  g^?eatly  enlarged  on  the  metro- 
politan modes  or  making  bouquets,  decon^ing  dinner-tables, 
and  the  floral  adorning  of  churches.  I  am  no  great  ad- 
vocate for  the  last  of  these,  but  stiQ  I  Miought  I  mi^  see 
something  that  would  have,  at  least,  gratified  the  senses  if 
it  did  not  excite  the  religious  feeling.    To  say  that  I  was 


disappointed  would  be  to  use  a  term  infinitely  short  of  the 
feeling  it  is  intended  to  express.  I  had  come  a  great  way, 
and  disgust  rather  than  disappointment  is  the  more  correct 
term  to  make  use  of  to  eipress  the  feeling  that  the  whole 
affair  created.  The  bouquets,  of  which  there  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen,  appeared  to  have  come  from  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  visitors  to  London  may  see  them  in  greater  pro- 
fhsion  and  variety  any  day  of  the  year.  The  darner-table 
decorations  were  a  poor  attempt  at  what  I  had  seen  more 
fully  carried  out  at  previous  exnibitions  of  the  Society,  and 
were  altogether  a  complete  failure,  besides  their  h&ng  few 
m  number  and  meagre  in  design.  The  church  decorations 
must  have  excited  a  smile  from  all  country  visitors  to  see 
such  poor  imitations  of  what  we  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  find  at  all  our  village-school  festivals.  The  *' Easter 
Cross  "  of  18  indies  high,  made  of  white  Pinks  tied  over  a 
frunework  of  wood,  was  not  a  very  great  effort  at  "deco- 
ration," and  far  less  so  was  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
composed  of  three  incorporated  circles  made  severally  of 
red  Pelargoniums,  Gueldres  Boses,  and  Laburnum  flowers, 
stitched  fbst  on  brown  paper,  and  that  tacked  on  a  piece  of 
board !  As  to  the  "  swags,"  I  looked  for  them  in  vain,  and 
when  I  inquired  after  wem  nobody  seemed  to  understand 
what  I  was  talking  about. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  counter  of  glass  ornaments  sent 
by  Dobson  &  Pearce,  and  which  I  was  told  were  ornamented 
with  flowers  sent  from  Chiswick  Garden,  and  the  Fern 
cases  of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden,  which  you  may  see  any  day 
at  their  shop  in  ^ECing  Street  when  you  go  to  look  at  the 
bouquets  in  Covent  Garden,  there  would  have  i>een  but  a 
sad  exhibition.    It  was  sad  enough  as  it  was. — J.  £.  M. 
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(Condtided  from  page  877.) 

AzAXBAs. — The  magnificently-bloomed  specimens  from 
Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  towering  pyramids  with  which  Messrs.  Yeitch 
took  the  first  prize  in  &e  Nurserymen's  Class  for  eight, 
were  perfection  in  fheir  style  of  growth.  They  consisted  of 
Extranei  and  Trotteriana,  violet  rose;  Chelsoni  and  Perry- 
ana,  orange  scarlet;  Criterion;  Camea  superba;  Magnifica^ 
and  Iveryana,  white.  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  secoxid,  had 
plants  which,  though  not  so  lArge  as  Messrs.  Yeitch' s,  were 
also  of  great  size  and  in  splendid  bloom.  The  kinds  were-' 
Perry  ana;  Glory  of  Sunninghill ;  Murrayana,rose;  Optima, 
dark  orange  scarlet ;  Arborea  purpurea ;  Alba  magna ;  and 
Yariegata.  Excellent  plants  were  also  shown  in  the  same 
class  by  Mr.  Eraser  and  Mr.  Bhodes. 

In  sixes,  Messrs.  Yeitch  were  again  first  with  plants  nearly 
if  not  quite  equal  to  those  already  referred  to,  and  which 
being  juaced  along  with  Mr.  Turner's  fine  collection  of  six 
in  l^e  centre  of  the  large  tent,  were  conspicuous  ftom  every 

S)int  of  view.  They  consisted  of  Herberti,  white ;  Criterion  ; 
roughtoni ;  Standard  of  Perfection,  bright  rose ;  Baroli»r* 
ana,  white  fiaked  with  violet  rose;  and  Trotteriana;  whue 
Mr.  Turner's,  which  took  the  second  prize,  were  Criterion, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Gem,  Gledstanesi,  Perryana^  and  Con- 
queror. Prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Eraser. 

In  the  Amateurs'  Class  for  eight,  Mr.  Carson,  gardener 
to  W.  B.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Nonsuch  Park,  was  first  with  the 
yellow  Sinensis,  of  which  we  have  never  seen  a  finer  speci- 
men; Broughtoni,  also  very  fine;  Bubra  plena;  Formosa; 
Murr^ana;  Triumphant^  and  others.  Mr.Melluish,  gardener 
to  J.  Chaffin,  Esq.,  Grosvenor,  Bath,  was  second ;  and  Mr. 
Pase  third.  In  sixes,  fine  exhibitions  came  from  Mr.  Greeu 
and  Mr.  Penny. 

Cafe  BDbaths  were  as  tae  as  usual,  but  exhibited  no 
novelly.  Several  fine  plants  of  the  ventrioosa  varieties  were 
shown,  and  among  the  others  we  noticed  fine  specimens  of 
Albert!  migor,  buff;  Spenceii,  tortulnflora,  and  eximla 
superba.  Messrs.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bhodes,  and  Mr.  Baxendme 
took  prizes  for  collections  of  ten;  Mr.  Peed  and  Ht,  Page 
for  eights ;  Messrs.  ChUman,  May,  and  Wheeler  fbr  sixes. 

Bosks  in  pots  were  rema^abf^  fine,  partleularly  tiioBe 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  took  the  first  prize  for  ten.  These 
were  in  splendid  condition,  the  plants  more  especially  |iotloe« 
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de  Chabnlkati,  Chulea  Lai 
d'H£t)£i  Teaa  Preddant,  So 


and  tliis,  withal,  in  eisht-inoh  pots.   Messrs.  Fias^  tool  ths 
fizst  prize  ia  tnehes  with  Empress  Engli 


Fabest  of  the  Fair,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Rose  Celestial,  and 
Peacock,  Ilr.  Tnmer,  besides  lunds  above  named,  had 
Ouillaiune  SeverTng,  IfeBtor,  Tiola,  Lord  Clyde,  and  Bertie, 
iwbXj  spotted  losa.  In  tens,  Mr.  Bailey  was  first  with 
aplendia  planta  of  Etna,  very  glowing  scarlet  and  inan>oni 
Ear  0.  Campbell ;  Bose  Celestial ;  The  BeUe,  very  beantiful, 
white  OJid  cannine ;  Monarch,  Lord  Clyde,  Ariel,  Banspaml, 
and  Floribnnda.  Mr.  Nye  waa  second  with  some  excellent 
plants,  and  Hr.  T^dr  fourtli. 

The  Faiunes  were,  as  osoal,  very  beantiful,  both  in  the 
Narsetynion'B  and  AJnateun'  Claasea.  ^  the  fbrmer  Mr. 
Tomei  and  Mr.  Fiaser  stood  first  and  second;  in  the  latter 
lb.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Weir  had  first  and  third  prizes.  Among 
the  TarietieB  shown  were  Acme,  Lady  Craven,  Ellen  Book, 
Boi  des  Fantaisies,  Delicatoin,  Modestnm,  Clara  Novello, 
Cnatal  Beauty,  Clemanthe.  Crimson  Pet,  and  Carminatam. 
New  FujtTS  were  shown  in  considerable  number,  but  the 
moat  of  those  which  were  remarkable  having  been  snb- 
mitted  to  tiie  Floral  Committee  on  the  17th  inst,  to  save 
repetition  we  will  refer  onr  readers  to  the  report  of  that 
meeting  at  pages  377  and  378.  Ornithi^talam  thyrsmdes, 
Agava  Bchidigera,  Baphiolepis  ovata,  Ccjens  marmorktos, 
Dieffenbacbiaa  Baraqoiniana  and  grandis,  and  Cort^line 
Bankaii,  were  again  exhibited  i  also,  Dracsna  Co<^>eri, 
Messrs.  Veitch's  new  Ganethyllis  and  variegated-leaved 
Camellia,  Mr.  Boll's  variegated  Pampas  Grass,  and  several 
varieties  of  Aocnba,  with  leaves  variegated  in  diSerent  wi^. 
One  called  limbata  or  aureo-moreinata,  was  very  handsome, 
having  broad,  weU-dffiBned  mvUng.  Messrs.  E.  O.  Hen- 
derson i  Co.,  Wellington  Nnrsery,  had  flrat-class  certificates 
for  Sednm  Sieboldi  medio-variegatum,  the  leaves  h&ving  a 
jellow  oentce ;  fbr  Anbrietia  Hwdarsoni,  a  handsome  rock 


the  leaves  rose-ooloured,  with  a  small  green  centre.  A 
pretty  validated  Acer,  the  leaves  much  cnt,  yellow,  red, 
and  green,  also  attracted  attention.  Stoartia  grandiflora,  a 
hardy  Japanese  shrub  with  la^e  white  flowers  and  yellow 
centre,  came  from  Mr.  St^idish;  and  a  new  doable  scarlet 
Thorn  &om  Messrs.  Paol  A  Son,  with  very  double  and  bright 


■  of  vadooa  foma. 


btilUaat  arimaon  seailiet,  and 
ittod  wiUi  orimBon.  Alao,  trom  Mr. 
James,  Isleworth,  wfaolud  ammg  others.  Conqueror,  a  good 
scarlet  on  a  yellow  groimdi  doster,  very  large, 
spotted  on  boff  gtoaad;  and  Mr.  Eylw.  olenr 
yellow.  Hr.  WilUama  a(mtnbtit«dftfiDeoolleatiottotAgavM, 
Tnocaa,  Draetenaa,  and  C(»dylinea;  Mr.  Young  some  fine 
"lans  of  Lyoopode,  and  a  small  ooQeotion  of  ezotio  Fema ; 
Jii.  Praser,  Lea  Bxidga,  a  group  of  new  Aialeae ;  Meesrs. 
Lane  A  Sons,  out  SSododendioni ;  Treen,  Verbenas ;  Mr. 
Bull,  new  and  rare  plantaj  Mr.  Torner,  BougaJnrillMii 
Messrs.  A.  HendsrsoaACo.,  plant baaketB,  Ac.;  and M' 

Barr  &  Bogden.  neatiy-llled  plant  caar-  ~'  — = 

For  moat  of  the  above  otjecta  awards  w_  _ 
hibitora.  Messrs.  Baot^oose.  of  Toik,  sent  a  tora^otta 
basket  of  alpine  plants,  whioh  were  origtnaUy  arranged 
among  mom  and  stouee  (o  imttete  roekwoik,  but  nufor- 
tunately  the  whole  got  mixed  together,  owing  to  rou^ 
treatment  in  carriage,  and  some  m  the  plants  were  muoh 
damaged,  and  had  to  be  removed.  Amtoig  thoas  left  wer« 
Gtentiana  bavarioa,  a  lovdy  deep  blue,  and  for  which  a  o«- 
tifieate  waa  awarded;  Myoeotaa  alpicola,  an  alpine  For{^et- 
me-not;  Primula  fiuinosa,  a  vary  fine  {dant  with  pint 
fiowers ;  the  &ee-flowering  orange  and  lilao  Linaria  al^na, 
and  Goodyera  pubeaoona,  a  hardy  Horth  American  Orchid. 
"•  may  joat  add  that  Mr.  John  Watraer's  show  of 
an  plants  gave  promiae  of  b^n^  very  fine,  and  that 


I  another  week  they  will  probably  be  in  perfection. 


FCEZE   TBHsns   GOOSEBKHET  CATEEPILLARS. 

Fob  the  last  tltree  year*  my  garden  has  been  greatly 
infeated  with  caterpillars.  Ten  d]^  ago  I  inserted  pieces 
of  Pone  in  the  centre  of  the  usually-attacked  Gooseberry 
bnshes,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  prevent  or  cure,  bnfc 
they  bave  dona  neither.  Eg^  have  been  laid  in  abundance. 
Hundreds  have  been  batched,  and  numerous  leaves  very 
near  to  the  Furse  have  be^  perforated  by  the  larvs. 

One  particular  has,  however,  attracted  my  attentiMl — 
that  is,  two-thirda  of  <iie  caterpillar  eg^  have  proved  abor- 
tive, and  changed  from  a  pure  clean  wMte  to  a  dirty  brown. 
Has  the  Furse  influenced  tho  eggs  ?  I  think  not ;  bnt  I 
believe  the  east  winds  and  the  fr^ty  nights  have  done  so  to 
a  v«7  great  extent — K.  S. 


IB  lying  Sat 
I  &omMr.i 


A  on  the  soil  in  the  pot,  and  orange  fioweie. 
Bull ;  also,  Maesonia  i-awmrfnlla,  wiUi  a  white 
spadii  and  spathe.  Antburinm  Scho-zeriannm,  with  its 
beauti&l  bright  red  spathe ;  and  the  striped  New  Zealand 
Elaz,  were  also  shown. 

Aniong  seedlings,  Mr.  Noble,  of  Bagshot,  had  Bhodo- 
dendron  The  Qo^n.  having  lai^  trnasea  of  white  flowers, 
and  decided^  <^  great  merit  Kpirt  f^m  which  it  is  said  to 
poasess  tlie  desirable  properties  of  hardiness  and  lateness. 
Among  aeedliag  Pelanoninma,  Benbena,  from  Mr.  Nye,  a 
brilliant  aoailet^  shaded  with  violet  crimson  at  tlie  eye,  was 
r  atiiking,  and  received  a  first-clasa  certificate ;  utd  a 
Jlar  award  waa  made  fbr  Edgar  (Tnmer),  John  Hoyle 
E^le),  Ciceio,  from  Mr.  Nye,  and  Commander  firom  Mr. 
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HABMONT  OP  COtOTTB  AS  APPLICABLE  TO 
PLOW^E  GARDENING. 

Thx  following  paper  on  the  above  autgaot  by  Mr.  Critten- 
den, an  artist  by  prafeaaion,  but  at  the  same  time  an  ardent 
admirer  of  hortioultura,  and  a  very  able  and  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  Maidstone  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Aa- 
■ociation,  was  read  "bj  him  at  a  pnblic  meeting  of  that  body, 
held  on  the  11th  of  Har<±  at  the  Com  Exchange,  Maidstone, 
before  an  audience  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  people,  the 
Mayor  of  the  town  presimng. 

After  a  few  introdnctoiy  observations,   Mr.  Cnttendea 

Hanntmy  of  colouriB  too  great  a  saltjeot  to  be  thoroD^iIf 
'  a  all  its  theories  and  intricaidea  in  ao  short  a 
reopoee  to  iafliatupcm  yon  this  evening,  "niere 
are  many  reasons  why  I  ihonld  not  dive  into  abstmae  thoo- 
riee— such  aa  vrant  of  time,  their  non-appUcaWlity  *«.  K?*™"  . 
deooratiou,  and,  not  the  least  of  them,  my  own  inability  to 
grasp  BO  vast  ft  suls'eot  in  aU  its  acientiflo  bearings  Md  de- 
tails :  therefore  those  of  our  Menda  who  are  not  gaidenera 
will,  I  tenet,  pardon  me  if  I  onlytroat  of  that  part  of  the 
auWeot  wl^  may,  peAaps,  be  instmotiva  and  nsaftd  to 
those  who  are  bearing  this  m  mind,  that  the  primary  ot^ect 
of  thw  AaaodatiMi  ia  mutual  improvement  and  instruction. 
If  It  be  aaid  I  am  not  a  gaidraer,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
impart  to  those  who  are  any  instrootion  in  theart  of  grow- 

In^ther  Canlifiowera  or  Cal   ' j  *u..  t  ™™»» 

know  one  flran  the  other;  I  v 
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and  plead  g:ti$Il7.  But  gardening,  like  everythiiig  else, 
catBcnofe  stand  still,  and  to  the  art  of  raising  and  cultivat- 
ing flowers  onght  to  be  added — ^I  say  it  again— ought  to 
be  added  a  knowledge  of  their  beet  and  most  harmonions 
arrangement  as  to  colonr.  If,  therefore,  I  can  in  my  small 
way  only  assist  yon  to  acquire  a  portion  of  that  knowledge, 
I  trost  I  shall  hare  established  a  claim,  if  not  to  be  a  gar- 
dener, at  least  a  gardener's  friend,  and  in  that  capacity  I 
beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  about  colour.  I  wish  to  state, 
also,  at  the  outset  that  I  shall  avoid  technicalities  as  much 
as  possible,  and  say  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  popular  rather 
than  a  scientific  manner.  Of  course  a  gardener's  concern 
with  a  knowledge  of  colours  will  be  brought  more  into  play 
in  the  bedding-out  of  his  plants  than  in  any  other  way, 
though  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  conserva- 
tory or  greenhouse.  I  hope  you  do  not  expect  that  I  am 
going  to  teach  you  harmony  of  colour  all  at  once  to-night  in 
one  lesson.  I  only  hope  to  be  able  to  get  in  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  to  send  you  home  with  a  few  cuttings  from 
the  tree  of  colour,  which  you  will  carefally  plant  deep  in 
your  oraniums ;  and  as  it  is  a  hardy  plant,  and  grows  fast 
when  it  has  once  taken  root,  and  assumes  many  varieties, 
I  hope  when  we  next  meet  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  that 
I  may  be  thrown  aside  like  an  old  Geranium,  and  your  next 
year's  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  those  now  about  to  be 
l^aaiied,  so  t£at  you  may  be  able  not  only  to  keep  up  and 
improYe  your  own  stock  of  knowledge  of  colour  but  give  to 
your  neighbours.  A  gardener's  palette  is  veiy  different  from 
a  painteaPs  palette  of  colours :  hence,  perhaps,  my  inability 
may  be  shown  in  trying  to  deal  with  it  in  a  practical  way; 
but  I  trust  you  all  imderstand  that  there  are  many  practicial 
difficulties  with  which  I  must  leave  you  to  deal  yourselves. 
If  a  painter  wishes,  in  painting  a  picture,  to  make  a  purple 
he  tiJEes  blue  and  mixes  a  person  of  red  with  it  to  his  fancy 
or  requirements.  If  he  wants  a  particular  tint  of  any  de^ 
Bcription  he  can  get  it  by  mixing ;  but  if  a  gardener  requires 
to  plant  a  bed  with  orange  flowers  he  woiSd  be  thought  to 
be  rather  a-head  in  his  knowledge  of  colour  if  he  took  a 
couple  of  dozen  scarlet  Geraniums  and  a  half-dozen  Sun- 
flowers and  smashed  them  up  together  for  his  orange :  there- 
fore you  will  see  if  his  range  of  colour  is  not  a  very  limited 
one,  it  is  certainly  an  arbitrary  one ;  and  though,  now  and 
then,  a  new  colour  appears,  he  is  bothered  with  the  size  and 
habit  of  the  plant,  and  does  not  see  clearly  how  to  form  a 
nice  bed  with  Dahlias  and  Verbenas.  All  this  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  gardener's  colours  are  not  like  the  painter's, 
but  are  beset  with  arbitrary  conditions. 

"Hayter  says,  'It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  inas- 
much as  a  gamut  is  not  any  distinct  tune  of  itself,  so  a 
chromatic  display  of  the  formation  of  colours  is  not  any 
distinguishable  picture.  Yet  so  perfectly  do  each  develope 
that  systematical  order  by  which  nature  has  determined 
harmony,  that  without  them  painting  [planting],  with  regard 
to  colours,  as  well  as  music  with  regard  to  sounds,  would 
remain  to  all  as  they  still  do  to  aU  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  them.'  Luckily  the  gardener  is  not  called 
upon  to  paint  pictures,  either  landscape  or  portrait,  but  he 
is  called  upon  to  display  his  plants  and  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  in  conformity  with  the  natural  laws  of  har- 
moaaj  and  contrast  of  colour.  The  comparison  between 
music,  or  sound,  and  colour,  which  I  have  just  quoted  from 
Hayter,  might  be  carried  still  farther.  A-  composer  will 
write  his  music  in  keys,  B  flat  or  C  sharp,  as  the  case  may 
be.  So  can  a  gardener  or  a  painter  arrange  his  colours  in  a 
cold,  cool,  neutral,  warm,  or  fiery  key.  It  is  said  some 
persons  have  an  ear  for  music.  I  believe  it ;  some  appreciate 
sweet  sounds  more  than  others.  But  it  may  equal^  be  said 
that  some  have  an  eye  for  colour.  Then,  as  tiiere  are  natural 
laws  of  harmony,  does  it  not  behove  the  gardener,  though 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  who  has  not  a  good  eye  for 
colour,  to  become  acquainted  with  those  laws,  so  that  he 
may  not  bewilder  the  optics  of  those  that  have  ?  Harmo- 
nious contrast  of  colour  does  not  by  any  means  involve  the 
necessity  of  strong  opposition  of  light  and  dark  colours, 
though  this  may  occasionally  occur.  The  contrast  of  white 
and  blade  is  of  course  the  strongest  that  we  can  get,  and 
r^resents  the  extreme  of  contrast  without  reference  to 
ooloux^  but  only  as  to  lightness  and  darkness.  As  neither 
black  nor  white  are  colours  their  use  infringes  no  law  of 
harmony  of  colour,  and  they  are  only  to  be  viewed  as  con- 


trasts of  light  and  dark ;  but  the  proper  and  harmonious 
contrast  of  any  particular  colour  with  another  is  its  opposite ; 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  its  complementary  colour — ^a  method  of 
ascertaining  which  I  will  explain  to  you  in  as  simple  a 
manner  as  I  can.  Do  not  forget  that  black,  white,  and  their 
mixtures  neutral,  can  always  be  used  without  offence  to 
harmonious  propriety  with  any  colour  whatever,  always 
recollecting  their  service  in  contrast  is  only  as  te  lightness 
and  darkness.  They  pay  no  compliments  to  any  one  colonr 
more  than  another,  neither  do  they  quarrel  with  any  oolour, 
but  uphold  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  and  have  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  with  alL 

"I  will  now  explain  the  origin  of  colour  in  a  slight  way, 
the  number  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  colours* 
their  harmonious  contrasts,  &c. ;  but  if  any  gardener  should 
say  to  me,  "We  have  not  a  true  blue,  or.  We  want  a  pure 
white  or  black,  and  have  not  got  them,  I  can  only  say 
to  them.  Approximate  as  nearly  as  you  can  with  the  arbi- 
trary conditions  you  are  hampered  with.  We  all  know, 
that  however  good  the  colour  of  the  blossom,  its  general 
appearance  is  modified,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  the 
foliage  when  viewed  in  bulk.  This  will  simply  prevent 
your  making  the  colours  of  your  beds  pure  scarlet,  pure 
blue,  or  yellow,  but  will  not  alter  the  laws  of  harmony 
of  colour,  which  apply  to  secondary,  tertiary,  and  all  shades 
of  colours  alike.  It  would  be  altogether  beyond  my  pur- 
pose to-night  to  go  into  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  drnsion 
of  the  rays  of  light  as  exemplified  by  the  spectrum,  and 
also  by  the  rainbow.  You  all  know  that  if  a  ray  of  liglit 
be  intercepted  and  divided  by  a  cut  glass  prism,  all  the 
beautiftd  colours  of  the  rainbow  can  be  thrown  on  a  screen 
or  a  sheet  of  paper.  Now,  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny 
that  these  are  the  true  natural  colours  of  which  light  is 
composed ;  and  if  we  base  our  calculations  on  these,  and 
suc<^Bed  in  proving  an  assertion  that  the  division  of  light 
will  produce  all  the  natural  colours,  we  need  not  go  much 
further  to  find  a  fbnndation  on  which  to  build  our  laws  of 
colour.  I  think  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  rainbow  gives  seven 
colours — ^red,  orange,  3rellow,  green,  blue,  dark  blue,  violet. 
But  these  for  our  purpose  are  better  reduced  to  three  only; 
for  it  is  clearly  proved  that  there  are  in  reality  but  thx^ 
colours,  the  others  being  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  one 
overlapping  the  other — as  for  instance,  tke  yellow  blending 
wif^  the  red  on  one  side  gives  orange,  and  with  the  blue  on 
the  other  side  gives  green,  and  so  on. 

"  To  start,  then,  we  will  boldly  make  the  assertion  at  once 
and  say  there  are  but  three  colours — ^blue,  red,  and  yellow. 
It  is  important  that  you  should  remember  this,  and  I  wHL 
therefore,  repeat,  that  there  are  but  tluree  primary  or  original 
natural  colours — namely,  blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

"Neither  of  these  three  colours  can  be  produced  by 
any  mixture  whatever  of  other  colours,  and  yet  they — ^that 
is,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  contain  the  sole  properties  of  pro- 
ducing all  other  colours  whatsoever  by  mixtures  entuely 
among  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  a  fourth.  Now,  this 
is  a  great  fact ;  and  in  order  to  prove  and  illustrate  in  a 
homely  way  without  going  to  the  optician,  that  these  three 
primary  colours  contain  all  the  coloured  properties  of  a 
divided,  analysed,  broken  up,  or,  plainly  apeaJdng,  a  smashed 
ray  of  light,  we  have  only  to  collect  the  nragments  together 
in  the  proper  proportion  to  bring  them  to  light  again,  and 
thus  prove  our  position,  as  we  <ud  at  school  our  multipli- 
cation by  division.  The  component  parts  are  8,  5,  and  3 ; 
8  of  blue,  5  red,  and  3  of  yellow.  Take  a  cirde  of  card  and 
colour  it  thus — ^half  blue,  and  the  remaining  half  five  parts 
red  and  three  yellow,  put  it  on  a  pivot,  and  with  great 
rapidity  of  motion  it  will  lose  its  colour,  and  the  white  of  the 
card  only  be  left.  This  is  only  a  rough  experiment,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  our  position. 

"We  g^ardeners  now  want  a  few  plain  rules  for  harmony 
of  contrasts,  for  which  purpose  we  will  just  go  through  the 
colours  and  find  out  where  they  are  fHendly,  and  how  and 
why  they  quarrel,  and  agree.  And,  first,  we  will  take  13ie 
three  prunary  colours  and  find  the  proper  and  harmonious 
contrast  to  each  of  them ;  and*  that  wul  give  ns  the  thsee 
secondary  colours,  whose  harmonious  contrasts  will  be  fi>und 
in  the  same  way;  and  that  will  give  us  the  tkree  tertiai^ 
colours  or  tints,  and  the  same  rule  will  hold  good  od  inflm- 
ivm.  Blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Take  blue  first,  its  coimple- 
mentaiy  or  confaraet  is  orange,  which  is  a  combination  offhe 
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other  two,  red  and  yellow.  Take  red,  its  complamentaiy 
odoar  or  contrast  is  green,  wliich  is  a  combioation  of  the 
remaaning  two,  blue  and  yellow.  Take  yellow,  its  comple- 
mentaiy  or  contrast  is  poi^e.  which  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  left— namely,  of  red  and  blue.  Now,  this  is  simple, 
and  is  easily  remembered,  and  ought  to  be  well  remembered, 
because  the  same  rule  applies  through  the  secondary  colours, 
and  so  on.  You  have  three  primary  colours,  and  the  colour 
that  harmonises  with  and  delights  to  show  either  of  them 
<^  to  the  best  advaittage  is  the  oolour  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  the  remaining  twa 

"We  have  now  come  to  the  secondary  ooloors  produced 
by  tlie  mi^rture  of  any  two  primanes,  and  they  are,  as  you 
see,  orange,  green,  and  purple.  It  would  be  but  a  repetition 
of  what  I  hare  said  before,  to  show  how  each  of  these 
secondaiy  colours  would  provide  a  complementary  contrast 
to  a  still  lower  scale  of  colours  formed  by  the  remaining  two 
combined;  but,  perhaps,  I  had  better  say  that  the  three 
tertiary  colours  would  stand  thus — orange  and  green  would 
make  olive,  whose  foil  or  opposite  would  be  purple ;  purple 
and  orange  would  make  brown,  whose  contrast  would  be 
green ;  green  and  purple  would  make  slate,  whose  opposite 
in  the  secondaries  wotdd  be  orange.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  in  this  short  paper  to  enumerate  the  infinite 
variety  of  shades  of  colours,  and  the  colours  best  adapted  to 
act  as  harmonious  contrasts  to  them.  The  rule  I  have  laid 
down  for  your  g^uidance  is  simple  and  clear.  I  have  given 
you  the  first  nine  most  distinct  varieties  of  colour  in  three 
grades  of  three  each,  the  mixtures  of  any  two  of  the  first 
forming  the  second,  and  of  the  second  the  third,  and  they 
stand  thus — 

"  Primaries. — ^Blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

**  Secondaries. — Orange,  green,  and  purple. 

"  Tertiarics.— Slate,  brown,  and  olive. 

"  Now,  all  thai  I  have  said  is  assuming  the  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  to  be  pure  and  true,  and  the  pure  and  true  primary 
is  that  part  of  the  coloured  spectrum  that  is  the  centre  of 
its  colour,  for  it  becomes  modified,  as  I  have  shown  you,  by 
approaching  the  next  colour  in  the  rainbow  or  spectrum: 
thus,  the  red  changes  firom  scarlet  to  orange  as  it  approaches 
the  yellow,  and  from  scarlet  to  crimson  as  it  approaches  the 
blue.  The  same  with  the  blue;  it  changes  from  blue  to 
purple  or  violet  as  it  approaches  the  red,  and  green  as  it 
approaches  the  yellow,  and  so  on.  Thus  under  the  simple 
denomination  of  red,  for  instance,  may  be  included  every- 
thing from  the  end  of  orange  to  the  end  of  crimson.  Then 
there  is  light  red  and  dark  red,  and  included  must  be  the 
pink  and  rose  colour,  which  are  simply  mixtures  of  the  va- 
rieties of  reds,  with  white  more  or  less,  and  not  with  colour. 
The  true  red  is  that  nice  point  between  scarlet  and  crimson, 
for  the  scarlet  is  a  red  leaning  to  the  yellow,  and  the  crimson 
is  a  red  leaning  to  the  blue.  What  I  have  said  of  the  red 
may  also  be  said  of  the  blue  and  the  yellow.  So,  besides 
what  I  stated  of  the  mixtures  of  the  primaries  proper,  wo 
have  the  infinite  variety  of  colours,  shades,  and  tints  of  the 
mixtures  of  the  modifications  of  these  primary  colours ;  and 
if  any  of  you  know  how  many  thousand  changes  may  be  rung 
upon  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  you  may  begin  to  have  a  faint 
notion  of  how  inmiite  must  be  the  possibility  of  changing 
these  varieties  of  tints. 

"  But  the  rule  of  harmony  for  contrast  that  I  have  Iwd 
down  for  the  primary  colours  is  modified  as  easily  to  suit 
all  cases  as  possible.  Orange  complements  blue,  and  yellow 
complements  purple.  So  a  modification  of  this  rule  would 
be  this— -the  deeper  the  blue  the  paler  the  yellow,  and 
so  on  with  the  other  colours.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
make  it  more  simple  than  this.  In  fact,  perhaps  I  have 
said  too  much,  and  made  it  appear  more  complicated 
than  it  is  by  going  into  these  modifications  of  positive 
colour ;  but  one  word  more,  and  then  it  will  be  dear,  I  think. 
All  departure  from  the  true  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  in  either 
colour,  must  lean  to  one  br  other  of  the  others,  and  in  that 
case  its  own  true  contrast  must  also  lean  to  the  contrast  of 
the  colour  it  fiavours.  But  you  cannot  expect  in  gardening 
to  be  able  to  do  what  an  artist  can  with  pain£.  I  only 
wish  to  give  you  a  rule  to  go  by  that  you  may  follow  as 
wen  as  conditions  will  allow  you ;  and  that  is  a  very  great 
daal,  lor  an  ^sproaoh  to  the  true  harmony  of  contrast  in 
your  anangement  of  bedding  plants  is  as  mndi  as  you  can 
expect  in  some  eases. 


"  I  win  now  inquire  what  is  discord,  since  we  have  l>een 
so  harmonious.  Bed  and  orange,  that  is  discord ;  red  and 
purple,  not  nmch  better ;  yellow  and  orange,  queer ;  yellow 
and  green,  bad,  but  not  the  worst ;  blue  and  purple,  great 
disc<^,  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at;  blue  and  green, 
this  is  dreadftil.  Now,  in  this  list,  I  have  taken  the  three 
primaries  with  secondaries.  Theoretically  one  is  as  bad 
as  the  other,  though  some,  I  think,  are  more  calculated 
than  others  to  make  work  for  the  Opthalmic  Institution. 
Fancy  a  lady's  blue  bonnet  with  green  ribbons — \k  makes 
one  blink  to  think  of  it.  Now,  I  gave  you  a  rule  of  harmony 
for  the  primaries.  Now  for  IJie  rule  of  discord.  Why  does 
not  blue  contrast  well  with  green  ?  beoanse  bine  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  green.  This  rule,  then,  is  the  converse  of 
the  other  for  harmony  of  contrast,  and  proves  both  cases. 
Therefore  it  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  the  proper  com- 
plementary or  contrasting  colour  to  any  primary  or  other 
colour,  has  none  of  that  primary  or  other  colour  in  its  com- 
position. I  might  say  the  same  thing  over  again,  re- 
peatedly, in  other  words,  but  it  would  only  occupy  valuable 
time.  Harmony  of  colour  is  a  most  deUghtfiil  study,  and 
beyond  its  pecub'ar  applic«ition  to  the  gardener's  calling  or 
craft,  it  leads  us  into  a  higher  path,  and  opens  to  our  view 
an  endless  series  of  those  wondrous  beauties  of  Nature 
created  by  the  Great  Architect  of  the  universe,  who  has 
given  us  light,  the  source  of  colour,  and  endowed  us  with 
vision.  What  further  inducement  need  we,  then,  to  enter 
upon  i^e  study  of  a  subject  of  which  the  further  pursuit  only 
reveals  more  wonders,  imparts  more  knowledge,  and  at  every 
step  gives  us  greater  cause  for  thankftdness  ?  " 


POETEAITS  OP  PLANTS.  FLOWEES,  AND 

FEUITS. 

Al8tb(emebia  Caldash  (Caldas*s  Alstroemeria). — Nat  ord^ 
Amaryllidace®.  Linn.,  Hexandria  Monogynia.  Native  of  the 
Andes  near  Quito.  Probably  hardy  if  bulbs  are  planted 
deep.  Imported  by  Messrs.  Yeitch.  Flowers  orange,  spotted 
with  crimson. — {Botanical  Mag.,  t.  5442.) 

Wajtzia  cobthbosa  (Corymbose  Waitzia). — Nat.  ord., 
CompositsB.  Linn.,  Syngenesia  superflua.  A  very  beautiful 
native  of  Swan  River,  raised  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich. 
Probably  an  annual.  Produced  in  open  ground  three 
coloured  fiowers — ^white,  rose,  and  yellow — the  disk  in  all 
being  deep  yellow.  Proba'bly  a  valuable  bedding-out  plant. 
— (IMd.,  t.  5443.) 

DsNDBOBnni  barbattjlum  (Bearded-lipped  Dendrobium). 

—  Nat  orcL,  Orchidacese.  Linn.,  Gynandria  Monandria. 
Native  of  Moulmein,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low,  Clapton 
Nursery.  Bloomed  in  January.  Flowers  white,  tinged  with 
purple  at  the  base.  Should  be  grown  on  a  block  of  wood, 
and  requires  a  decided  season  of  rest. — (Ibid.,  t  6444.) 

EcHiNOC ACTUS  8COPA  (Broom  Echinocactus). — Nat  ord., 
Cactaceee.  Linn.,  Icosandria  Polygynia.  Native  of  BraziL 
When  fun  grown  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  quite  club- 
shaped.  Flowei'S  lemon-coloured,  with  purple  radiating 
centre. — (Jbid.,  t  5445.) 

DBNDROBnTM  iNFimBiBULUM  (Funnel-lipi>edDendrobium). 

—  Nai.  ord.,  Orchidacese.  Xirni.,  Gynandria  Monandria. 
Native  of  Moulmein  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet.  Imported  by  Messrs.  Low,  and  called  D.  moulmeinense. 
Flowers  white,  with  lip  yellow-blotched. — (Ibid.,  t  5446.) 

Azat.ua  Fobobt-me-not  (Ivery's). — Baised  by  Mr.  I  very, 
of  Dorking.  Flowers  purplish  crimson.  —  (Floral  Mag., 
pi.,  193.) 

Htacinth  Bobbbt  Foetxtnb. — ^Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush,  Highgate.  Oolour  quite  new,  and  difficult  to  describe ; 
dark  puce  in  centre  of  each  segment,  softening  to  nearly 
white  at  the  edges. — (Ibid.,  pi.  194.) 

Italian  Ybrbbnas. — Originated  by  Messrs.  Carvagnini, 
at  Brescia.  Their  peculiarity  is  having  the  corolla  striped 
and  splashed  irregularly.  Pallavicini  di  Brescia,  white, 
splashed  with  crimson.  Conte  Bernbardino  LeccM,  white, 
striped  with  purplish  crimson.  Caroline  Cavagnini,  white, 
striped  with  deep  rose.— (Ibid.,  pi.  195.) 

Cambllul  Contb  dk  GomB. — ^Baised  in  Italy,  by  Conte 
Bernbardino  Lecchi,  a  well-known  horticulturist  of  Brescia. 
Beautiful  rose  colour,  striped  broadly,  and  dotted  with  dark 
crimson. — (Ibid.,  pi,  196.) 


SS8  70XJSIUL  OF  BOBTJCUI.rDBE  AlTD  COTTACa  OASDEHEB.  1  H>T «.  i>«- 

BoHmu   >nrLTm>0K4  (Haaf-flowered  Bomarea). — Hoi.  I  spotted  Mid  taagoi.  wiUi  (zimaoii),  gnceAiIlT  banging  from. 
ord.,  AxauftSdiUMiB.     Linn.,  H^andzia  Hono^nia.     "  It  i«    its  olimblng  Bt«mH."     Introdnced  Cram  Uie  Qnlto  Aiidea  (?) 

1 iii_  »_    .  '--    -tif^  olgoot  than    l^  MesBn.  Teitch,  who  atate  that  it  may  be  trofttod  as  ft 

«  petenuiaL — (Floritt  and  FomolagUt,  iiL,  97-) 


PICTHRESQtJE  GAEDKN  PLANS* 

THmc  has.  leoentljr  bean  pnUiahed  In  M.  B.  Si^Mok,  [  oni  reqnii^menta  in  England,  has  been  ra-iwued  I17  Hr. 

Snpenntsndant  of  the  Pnbko  6«tdenH  at  Victina,  a  trork  en    Newton.    We  recommend  it  to  aoch  of  onx  readers  as  need 

Uda  sal^eat,  and  the  itlwu  and  dewv^itions  m*  so  nssAd  |  HOfg^eetlonB  in  anaaging  Uieir  gardens  and  gronnda. 

tlwt  •  "  "  iDly-fonr  i^aoied  folding 


plates  of  a  la^e  siie,  and  tiie  best  idea  we  con  give  of  its 
ntjlit;  is  to  pabUsh  a  redaced  copy  of  one  of  the  plates 
with  some  of  the  references.  We  can  only  give  some  of  tlie 
refeiencee,  becanse  in  the  large  original  drawings  they  are 
very  nojaeroos,  and  detail  the  hinds  of  trees  and  sbmbs 
planted  in  the  places  referred  to. 
In  thia  plan  the  omamentaJ  ground  is  bounded  on  two 


I  If 

till 

sides  by  the  kitchen  garden ;  and  the  bonee  (a)  is  Bitoated 
ao  as  to  be  ont  of  view,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  latter,  tlie  priaci* 
pal  prospect  being  on  the  garden  side. 

•  Pielirtmt  Oarim  Plant.  A  ■  PraciictllGuUe  It  Iht  ZojrtofMir, 
OmamnteMM,  ana  Armnfemmt  of  niln  earirm,  Tount  aqnir4*,  and 
Off  Spam  fl-awi  a  Quarttr  tf  an  Am  io  Fkit  Acnt,  B  v  K.  SnniK. 
*^    Ai^^tc,bj].-SKWtos,r.K,E.B.    Tmatf-taaiCoiotnirUI^ 


JOUKHAL  OF  HOSTICUI/FUBB  AND  COTTAOB  OAm>EHEB. 


^UTT  OP  WALTHAM  E08E. 

AiiTHOttoB  yon  1iat«  wimIj  saird  Vluit  Hua  oaattvHnj  had 
letter  ceaw,  yet,  as  I  have  been  ^|)ealed  to  by  Mr.  W.  Faol, 
I  mnat  claim  a  few  liaee  in  zopijf.  The  oaae  ia  Hat — Mr. 
Faol,  in  oider  to  giTe  piqwu^  to  my  statem^t  abaiit  fai« 
Boee,  aaseited  firstly  that  I  uerei'  coiild  praiBO  anything  of 
hia ;  and  lecond^  that  I  bad  prononneed  hi*  Boae  uodiatiB- ' 
KiiiEbabla  bom  Madame  C.  Ci^ielet,  and  Bska  me  to  retract 
becaneelhBTeeipIaliiedniytDeaning.  Ihave notMn;  Jo refiW. 

En   answer  to  hie  fint  awcition  I  gave  a  long  list  of 
extracts  ttoia  my  reporte  of  last  year,  to  Bhow  that  I  did 
praise  hi»  prodaotiona,  and  t"  tliB*.  ivmiivinir  t1iTAii.fni>i4ha 
of  my  letter,  he  never  gave 
■eoond,  if  he  argues  "a  par 
help  it.    I  maintained  that  o 
blorana  (hot  exhibited  woe  n 
C.  Crapelet,  and  I  say  m  stil 
their  cont^t,  on  wiuch  pria 
anything.    As  to  those  1^0  '. 
did,  I  mnst  leane  Ur.  Paul  t 
—D..DeaL 

[Here  the  ooutrovetay  mi 
exhibited  aide  by  aide,  and 
themaelveB.] 

Mlt.  WABNEB'S  OECHIDS. 
Thb  other  day  we  bad  the  plsasnro  of  visiting  Hr.  Bobart 
Warner  at  Broomfield,  near  Cbelmtford,  and  of  seeing  his 
magnificent  ooUeotion  of  OrchidB,  which  we  believe  ia  one  of 
the  richeat  and  moet  valaoble  in  this  conntry.  On  enteriog 
that  which  is  appropriately  called  the  Vanda-hoose  we  were 
■bnck  with  the  noniber  and  beauty  of  the  plants.  Here 
were  forty-nine  great  plants  of  Yanda  sDavis  and  tricolor 
with  their  varieties,  some  of  them  5  or  6  foot  high,  and 
some  inatances  three  planta  in  enormona  pots.  Oidy  a  few 
of  these  of  coorse  are  now  in  bloom ;  but  still  there  were 
one  or  two  very  beautiiU  plants  of  what  Mr.  Warner  colls 
his  own  variety,  which  is  finely  marked.  Beeidea  these 
Vandss  we  counted  no  leas  than  43  specimens  of  iBrides 
66  of  Phshenc^aia,  among  which  are  many  plants  of  oma, 
bills,  SchiUeriana,  and  grandiflora;  50  cieli^yne  cristata, 
all  in  fine  health ;  and  hesidee  theae  there  were  upwards  of 
100  .Srides  and  Saocolabiums  hanging  bom  the  rafters  of 
the  house.  Here  we  also  obeerred  a  splendid  speomen  of 
I>endrobitUD  flmbriatum  ooolatom,  and  the  lovely  Phalie- 
nc^niB  intermedia  Portii,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
roseum.  In  the  great  Cattleyo-house,  &3  feet  Ions,  were 
numerous  fine  p&nts  of  Cottteya  elegans,  Leopoldi,  and 
Wameri,  Iselia  gigontea,  purpurati^  diepa  superbo,,  and 

But  thoKreat 

here  Mr.  Warner  liad  concenbated  such  a  blase  of  beauty 
as  would  of  itself  have  oanBtitnt«d  a  fiower  show.  When 
we  state  that  besides  the  other  plants  in  blOom  there  were 
thirty-fme  great  specimens  of  CatUeya  Mossiie  of  nnuaOal 
faiilliancy  w  eolour,  it  will  give  some  ideft  of  the  effect. 
This  vaiie^  ot  Cattleya  Moama  that  Mr.  Warner  grows  is 
pecnliar  to  himself  and  we  beliera  it  was  obtained  from  a 
large  importation  (^  this  nMides  that  Mr.  Warner  introdnced 
himself  some  years  ago.  lit  ooloni  it  Ear  exceeds  in  richness 
and  brilliancy  any  other  varied  we  have  seen;  and  what 
adds  still  more  to  the  interest  is,  that  there  ore  scarcdy 
two  of  them  alike  in  their  shadaa  and  maridngs.  Bestdes 
these  thna  were  large  qtedmans  of  the  following : — Fhaln- 
Btnwis  amabilis  and  grandiflora;  Onddinra  pifilio  and 
^haoelatnm  m^na ;  Dendrobinm  chrysotoiam  just  ooming 
into  bloom,  a  luge  and  handsome  specimen ;  Dendrobiiim 
tortile,  a  pretty  Hid  interesting  plant  with  twisted  sepals 


a  pretty  and  interesting  plant 
and  petals,  and  a  fine  specimen )  Lnlia  pnrpuzata,  with  ten 
■pikes,  and  bearing  thirty  Bowers,  eadi  8  inchea 


Olontogloesnm  dtrosmtim,  showing  seven  spikes  of  bloom 
npon  it  i  Anguloa  Buokeri  with  three  fine  spikes ;  and  a  fine 
h^a  qtecimen  of  Tricho^ilia  tortilis.  But  these  are  only 
tiie  most  prominent  snlgects,  for  there  were  others  innnmer- 
aUa  wlwdi  lost  their  attractions  among  their  more  showy 
n«Bgbbonra,  and  but  for  which  they  wonid  themselves  have 
made  a  vei7  creditable  i^ipearance. 
We  &ea  entered  the  "  cool  Orchid-house ;"  and  when  we 


state  that  Qiis  is  a  vineiy  with  a  coital  crop  of  Black  Ham- 
bnrghs  0T«4iead,  as  yet  as  green  aa  bolkceB,  and  not  more 
Uuw  lail  their  nxe,  gnulually  undergoing  the  developing 
process  till  the  aeason  of  matority  arrives,  and  with  no  other 
heat  than  the  sun  affords,  oar  readers  will  be  able  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Warner's  notion  of  a  cool  Orchid-house. 
In  fiu:t,  the  house  never  has  ai^  artifidal  heat  at  all,  exoept 
in  winter,  and  then  only  enongh  to  keep  out  frost ;  the  tam- 
parature  never  being  allowed  to  sink  below  40°.  For  JiM 
yean  Hr.  Warner  has  Mlowed  this  ^stem  with  the  most 
peibot  snocess  in  the  cnlttraUon  of  Lycaates,  Odentoglos- 
■tiBS,  Plsiones,  Cologyaes,  AipopbyUuBis,  Angnloas,  Gy- 
.     ,.  ,  ,     .r    ,    .  ..  ,     ,  ..  iiaaaflner 

As  aproof 


was  ibsrflil 

lU  of  it  baa 

do-bnlbs. 

ffameihas 

lim  as  tile 

mledgalhe 

resolt  of  bis  system  ot  cultivation  undor  V  inee  is  aa  evidence 

of  t^  Boundnsss  of  his  views  on  tliis  sulgeot.    Mr.  Warner 

stMmgly  oI^jectB  to  growing  these  plants  in  pits   with  a 

northern  aspect ;  "for,"  as  he  justly  observes,  "what  is  the 

use  (tf  growing  them  so  when  they  will  do  fu  better  in  a 

vinery  where  yon  can  alwajs  see  and  admire  them  P"    These 

should  be  called  "  Tinery-Orchids." 

At  the  extremity  of  the  range  of  houses  is  a  captivat- 
ing little  fernery,  with  an  aquarium  in  the  oentre,  and 
here  are  some  fine  specimens  of :  such  plants  as  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  a  noble  plant  of  Adiontom  cnneatiun,  and 
nnmeroas  others,  all  creating-  a  beautifiil  eObct,  and  as  if 
enticing  you  to  be  seated  00  the  adjoining  laige  oosoh  there 
to  sit  and  ruminate  on  their  beauties. 


STKAWBEEEY  PLANTS 

Carcuj  you  assign  any  reason  1 
having  gone  blind  this  year?  Hysl 
Victoria.  I  took  ronnera  as  usual 
small  pots,  potted  them  in  due  tim 
them  well  watered  ontit  about  No 
keeping  them  covered  up  out  of  di 
on  a  d^  bottom  in  an  old  vinery.  ' 
the  winter,  and  the  house  was  ni 
until  the  plants  were  taken  oat  ab< 
They  were  then  placed  on  sheh 

watered  when  necessary.  No  fire  was  used  except  to  keep 
out  frost.  They  grew  very  gradually,  and  wwre  healthy 
and  strong ;  but^  to  my  sorrow,  I  find  I  have  not  two  doten 
ftniting  plants  out  of  six  hundred. — J.  E.  S. 

[Yours  ia  certainly  a  bad  esse.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if 
fruit-buds  were  farmed  th^  suffered  from  frost  and  dryness 
1  winter.    Tou  would  find  suitable  notes  sometime  ago  in 

Doings  of  the  Last  Week."] 


SUMMER  PEUNING  PBtlTT  TKEES. 
Ht  gardener  and  I  diff^  as  to  the  otfject  of  aommer- 
nching  or  finger-pmning,  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  should 
)  performed,  and  I  appeal  to  jou  for  information  on  these 

C'nta.  My  theory  is,  that  by  preventing  the  formation  0* 
ves,  and  so  checking  the  vigour  of  a  fruit  tree,  the  ten- 
dency to  ?orm  wood  in  -place  of  fruit-buds  is  diminished ; 
and  accordingly  that  pinching  should  be  conunenced  as  soon 
as  the  young  shoots  show  four  or  five  developed  leaves,  and 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  such  shoots  are  produced. 

My  gardener,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  secondary 
shoots  which  are  produced  bom  the  terminal  bud  after 
pincjiing  are  of  no  use.  that  fruit-buds  are  formed  only  on 
the  primary  shoot,  and  that  the  olgect  of  summer  pruning 
is  to  concentrate  the  ea^  at  the  ripening  period  in  the  lo^^r 
buds,  and  prevent  its  waste  in  that  part  of  the  shoot  which 
must  at  all  events  be  removed  at  the  winter  pruning.    He 
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therefore  breaks  off  the  upper  part  of  the  shoot  towards  the 
dose  of  Slimmer ;  and  if  any  secondary  shoot  should  then 
start  it  does  not  ripen«  and  is  pruned  off  with  other  dead 
sna^  in  winter. 

my  impression  is  that  Mr.  Bivers's  practice  accords  with 
my  theory;  but  if  so,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  se- 
condary or  tertiary  shoots  become  fruit-bearers  with  him. 
Is  it  possible  that  these  may  ripen  in  Hertfordshire  and  yet 
not  dio  so  in  the  north  of  Scotl^id  ?  If  this  is  the  case  it 
would  account  for  the  difference  between  my  gardener's 
practice  and  my  theory. — ^Montioola. 

["  KoNTiooLA  "  and  his  gardener  are  both  right  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  For  instance,  here  is  a  Peach  or  a 
Cherry  tree  in  a  pot  whidi  we  wish  to  be  compact-headed, 
and  we  nip  the  shoots  as  '*  Monticola  "  proposes,  and 
keep  on  nipping,  satisfied  if  the  first  and  some  of  the  second- 
ary shoots  are  fruitful  next  season.  Here  are  similar  trees 
on  walls,  young  and  vigorous,  out  of  doors,  and  which  we 
wish  to  fill  the  wall  soon.  We  would  stop  them  little  until 
after  Midsummer.  In  such  trees  as  the  Peach  and  the 
MordUb  Cherry  out  of  doors,  that  bear  freely  on  last  year's 
wood,  we  would  stop  an  extra  strong  shoot  as  early  as 
"  M<»rricoLA,"  to  get  several  bearing  twigs  instead  of  one 
too  vigorous  to  bear  at  all;  but  were  we  to  do  this  generally 
when  a  tree  was  vigorous,  we  should  expect  the  most  of  the 
bads  below  to  break  into  wood  shoots,  and  therefore  we 
would  have  to  depend  on  secondary  shoots  instead  of  primary 
ones  for  fruit,  whilst  we  would  rather  depend  on  the  latter. 
If  a  tree  is  of  very  moderate  growth  and  is  all  pinched 
in,  there  is  more  l&elihood  that  the  point-buds  mil  start 
into,  and  the  buds  farther  back  will  be  matured  into  fruit- 
buds.  The  stopping  systrai  is  chiefly  applicable  to  small 
standards  or  pyramidal  trees,  or  to  those  on  trellises.  For 
instance,  take  an  Am>le  or  a  Pear  in  the  orchard,  and  we 
will  find  that  generally  the  young  shoots  of  1864  will  not 
bear  untU  the  year  1866.  The  wood-buds  of  this  season 
will  form  fruit-buds  in  1865,  and  produce  in  1866.  But  now 
here  is  an  Apple  tree  that  we  wish  to  get  as  much  as  we 
can  from  in  Httle  room  as  a  low  standard,  bush,  or  pyramid. 
Left  to  itself,  it  will  follow  the  above  rule.  Stop  the  shoota 
as  the  gardener  proposes  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
you  will  do  something  to  ripen  the  back  part  of  the  shoots, 
but  not  enough  to  cause  fruit-buds  to  form  there.  Nip  out 
the  points  of  these  shoots  now,  when  6  or  more  inches  lon^^ 
and  though  two  or  three  of  the  shoots  that  start  will  be 
useless  and  may  be  cut  back  in  the  winter  pruning^  the 
effect  of  the  early  stopping  will  be  to  mature  many  of  the 
buds  behind  into  fruit-buds  for  1865.  If  stopped  too  soon 
these  buds  would  be  started  into  late  summer  shoots  and 
letard  fruitfulness.] 


degrees  of  frost,  which  in  some  parts  has  done  great  damage 
to  the  Potato  crops ;  and  in  some  places  the  young  shoots 
of  BhododondMHis  have  suffiBred  aaverely. 


LIPAEIS  LCESELn. 


Qy  accidentally  taking  up  Th«  Journal  of  Hoeticxjl- 
TTTBi  for  October  27th,  1863,  my  attention  was  caught  by 
the  following  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Todmorden 
Botanical  Society :— "From  C.  J.  Ashfield,  Esq.,  of  Preston, 
announcing  Ms  discoverv  in  the  fens  of  NorfoUc  of  the  very 
rare  British  flowering  plant  Liparis  LoeseliL*'  In  one  fen 
0©rt»uily,  Boydon,  it  grows  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
numbers  of  plants  have  been  sent  thence  to  different  col- 
lections. It  also,  I  believe,  grows  at  Horsford,  but  I  never 
sought  for  it  there.  If  I  recollect  rightly.  Withering,  on  the 
authority  of  Woodward,  gives  Burstoo  as  a  locality.  In  tiiis 
he  was  probablv  mistckken,  as  there  is  no  suitable  locality 
tar  it  there ;  and  his  mistake  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  many 
plants  were  collected  for  him  by  a  friend  who  was  then 
curate  of  IU>ydon  and  Burston.  Its  occurrence,  therefore, 
in  the  fens  of  Norfolk  is  no  novelty. 

^  I  take  it  that  this  plant  may  be  almost  considered  as  a 
link  between  terrestrial  and  epiphytal  Orchids,  as,  though 
it  grows  on  the  ground,  its  roots  do  not  run  into  it,  but 
spread  through  the  cushion  of  wet  moss  which  covers  the 
peaty  soiL — Dvckwivq. 


NEW  BOOK, 


Our  House  and  Garden :  What  we  iee,  and  What  we  do  not 
see  in  them.  By  Cuthbxbt  W.  Johnson,  F.B.S.  London: 
Kidgway. 

This  is  one  of  a  dass  of  books  always  popular — ^it  tells 

the  "why"  of  what  is  hourly  occuring  at  our  homes^  and, 

moreover, 

^  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  In  everything." 

It  combines  also  utility  with  its  science,  and  gives  "modem 
instances,"  as  well  as  "  wise  saws."  Take  for  example  this 
quotation : — 

**  There  tre  many  advantages  ttom  the  nse  of  rain  water  for  domestic 
porpoees.  This  is  felt  even  at  the  wash-hand  stand,  ieaii  soap  is  needed, 
ihe  cleansing  is  more  rapid,  the  softness  of  the  skin  is  preserved.  Still 
greater  benefits  attend  its  use  for  other  domestic  porposes,  sach  as  in  tea- 
making,  brewing,  and  in  washing  clothes.  On  this  last  head  Professor 
Clark  observed:—*  The  inhabitants  of  London  are  probably  not  aware  so 
maoh  as  visitors  from  the  eoontrr  are,  of  the  u  mount  of  destraetioa  to 
clothes  in  consequence  of  the  hardnees  of  the  water,  and  the  use  of  soda  ia 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  hardness.  1  remember  an  occasion,  which  I  maj 
mention,  where  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  was  brought  out  In  a  very 
conspicuous  manner.  Two  young  men,  brothers,  in  Glasgow,  were  put  into 
counUng-houses— one  in  London  and  the  other  in  Glasgow.  They  had 
each  a  similar  assortment  of  shirts  given  to  them.  Some  time  after,  when 
the  brother  in  London  came  back  on  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  the 
house  pointed  out,  to  the  wonder  of  her  female  f^leod«,  the  diffMrenee  t^ere 
was  in  the  wear  of  the  shirts  of  the  two  brothers,  that  had  been  given  st 
the  same  time ;  those  that  had  undergone  the  London  washing  were  so 
much  more  worn  than  the  otiiers  which  had  been  washed  at  QUhtow.  Tel 
I  oan  state  firom  ezperienoe,  that  linen  gete  soUed  from  ^e  atmoephera 
rather  more  readily  in  Glasgow  than  in  London.  The  hnrdneei  oC  the 
Glasgow  water  was  about  4**,  and  th.tt  of  Londfta  about  L2*'.' 

**  From  the  result  of  various  inquiries,  instituted  by  the  Board  of  HealUi, 
it  appeared  that,  for  every  100  gallons  of  water  used  for  waahing,  3  onmees 
of  white  curd  soap  are  needed  for  every  degree  of  kardneee  in  the  water ; 
that  100  gallons  of  water,  of  5**  of  hardness  (or  containing  five  gains  per 
gallon  of  the  salts  of  lime)  require  10  ounces  of  soap,  and  with  15*  of 
hardness,  80  ounces. 

**  As  we  learn  from  the  reaulta  of  tiiese  inquiries  that  every  penoa  mm, 
with  kard  wa^er,  on  an  average,  about  14  lbs.  of  soap  during  tde  year  tax 
washing  and  domestic  use,  costing  about  6«.,  eo  the  use  of  soft  water,  or 
even  of  5^  of  hardness,  reduces  the  cost  to  about  2s.  per  annum.*  And,  aa 
the  Board  of  Health  remarked  long  since •-*  The  extra  eoat  Incurred  by  tfaa 
use  of  hard  wat«r  shown  by  the  chemist  is  demonstrated  in  domestie 
practice.*  A  lady  recently  come  to  reside  in  London  has  found  the  follow- 
ing difference  in  the  quantities  of  soap  and  soda  required  to  wa^  the 
dothea  of  the  same  household.  In  ihe  oountr  j  rain  water  waa  usad  ;  ia 
London  the  water  from  the  Chelsea  Water  Works  is  used :— 


COMPABATIVX  COST. 

Material  and 
Labour. 

Country,  wiUi  toft  water. 

Town,  with  water  from 
Chelsea  Water  Works. 

Soap  

».  d. 
A  lb.  at  6d.  =  0  8 
t      „      iid.=   •   0| 

5    0 

a    d, 
lA  lbs.  at  6il.  =    0    » 

Labour,  say 

U     M     i4rf.  =  0  y 

10    0 

5   H 

If  1S| 

Thx  WmATHXB.— Notwithstanding  the  hite  intense  heat 
we  have  lat^  expetrienoed,  there  were  on  the  morning  of 
this  day  we^,  in  the  yidnity  of  London,  no  less  than  six 


**  The  difference  does  not,  however,  end  with  the  additional  ooatin  material 
and  labour,  inasmuch  as  the  hard  water  requires  twice  the  time,  which  It 
probably  the  greatest  tax  and  inconvenience,  as  the  whole  house  is  disturbed 
during  the  prooesa ;  but  beyoad  this  there  is  the  additional  wear  and  dik 
terioration  upon  all  clothes,  espeeially  these  of  a  fine  textnr^  audi  ■• 
muslins  and  cambrics.  The  destraction  of  these  is  doubled  by  hard  water ; 
so  that  If  five  shillings  represent  the  cost  of  waahing  a  certain  amount  m 
clothes  with  soft  or  rain  water,  four  timea  this  sum,  or  £1  steriing,  will  In 
the  cost  of  using  hard  water,  such  as  the  Chelsea  Worka  aopply— namely  s 
10°  of  hardness,  according  to  Dr.  Clark's  soi^t  test." 

The  author  does  not  confine  his  notes  to  what  is  obaerraUs 
under  tiie  loof-tree,  but  extends  them  to  things  oat  of  doooL 
Our  example  from  this  portion  of  the  work  must  be  brifit 

**Tn  OmavBL  Walk. 
**  We  leave  the  threshold  of  our  dwelling-~we  are  on  the  graipel  waa>« 
Is  there  anything  here  to  inquire  about  t  Our  first  footstep  in  our  gardia 
is  on  gravel.  What  is  gravel!— Why  does  it  bind  7— What  is  it  eommonly 
oompcsed  of?  I  to  binding  properties  are  owing  to  the  presenoe  of  somt 
elay  mixed  with  oside  of  inui,  and  these  s^  when  exposed  to  tha  atBM»> 
sphere ;  and  again,  the  binding  properties  of  gravel  are  conaUexmUy  ia- 
fluenced  by  the  shsAe  of  the  flinte  or  pebbles  which  it  contains.  Whea 
these  are  round,  or  little  boulders,  thev  nave  little  or  no  hold  of  eac^  otber: 
thay  are  easily  displaeed  by  onr  walking  upon  them,  or  by  the  aetten  of 
alternate  wet  and  drought,  or  frost  The  best  garden-walk  gravela,  aaeli 
as  those  of  Kensington  and  other  places,  have  their  flints  of  an  angular 

*  As  the  average  cost  of  washing  per  bend  in  the  metrop«lla  ia  oaloulstid 
to  be  about  50«.  yearly,  It  would  seem  that,  in  a  popalatton  of  l^OOO^OOSof 
persona,  at  least  AMO,000  per  annum  is  apent  amon^  the  washerwooaal 
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ibape.    We  are,  most  of  tie,  aware  of  the  iBflnlte  variety  of  graTela  whleh 
are  to  be  met  with  in  meet  parts  of  England,  all  rarytng  in  eomposltton." 

The  qnotations  we  liave  given  are  eyidence  that  this 
▼ohime  combines  two  qualities  which  merit  success — ^nsefol- 
ness  and  deamess ;  and  our  readers  will  not  reprove  us  if 
our  commendation  induoes  them  to  become  its  purchasers. 


A  WOED  TO  AMATEURS. 

I VMQ  permission  to  offer  a  few  remark  on  the  subject  so 
agreeab^  commented  upon  by  '*  Patbmn." 

In  the  first  place,  I  greatly  admire  his  cleverness,  as  set 
forth  by  his  own  words :  he  says  he  is  "  only  an  amateur." 
Now,  I  hiqmen  to  belong  to  the  more  practii^  class  of  gar- 
deners, and,  like  him,  never  yet  had  occasion  to  ask  your 
advice  on  any  subject  whatever;  but,  were  I  to  find  myself 
in  any  difficulty,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  about 
asking  a  question. 

I  know  there  are  many  gentlemen,  who,  like  "Patslin," 
take  a  great  interest  in  ga^ening,  and  who  look  very  sharply 
alter  the  poor  gardeners.  In  many  such  instances  the  gar- 
dener is  not  permitted  to  do  anything  without  his  master's 
ordera.  Now,  this  is  all  very  well  when  a  master  under- 
stands the  work  better  than  Ms  gardener,  but  this  is  seldom 
if  ever  the  case.  More  frequently  the  master  does  not 
know  one-half  the  work  his  garden  requires ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  gardener,  who  sees  three  days'  work  where 
his  master  sees  only  one,  is  continuaUy  at  his  wit's  end  to 
keep  all  going  on  smoothly,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
neglect  work  which  he  knows  ought  to  be  done,  but  for 
wmoh  he  is  not  allowed  time  by  his  master.  If  he  were  lefb 
to  manage  according  to  his  own  better  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, he  would  be  able  to  do  his  work  much  more  com- 
ibrtably  to  himself,  with  greater  satis&ction  to  his  master, 
and  without  losing  so  much  time  in  explaining  how  he  would 
like  to  do  such  and  such  things  for  the  best. 

Many  amateurs  on  turning  their  attention  to  gardening, 
conmnence  where  they  ought  to  finish — that  is,  by  inter- 
fering with,  and  giving  orders  about  things  they  do  not 
understand.  Now,  were  I  an  amateur,  I  would  first  of  all 
leam  to  use  the  spiade,  hoe,  rake,  &c,  and  when  able  to  dig, 

CLt  Potatoes,  or  cast  out  a  Celery  trench,  I  should  know 
such  operations  ou^t  to  be  done,  and  not  till  then 
would  I  conaider  mys^  qualified  to  superintend  that  de- 
scription of  work. 

A  man  may  read  all  his  life,  but  that  wiU  not  make  him  a 
gardener.  Moreover,  there  are  plans  of  operation  recom- 
mended in  some  of  the  best  wgAb  on  hortionlture,  which  are 
unsuited  to  particular  loosJities  and  tiie  requirements*  of 
some  particular  families,  &c.  Thus  amateurs  ore  very  fre- 
quenuy  led  astray,  not  horn  any  fault  in  the  books,  and, 
probably,  not  from  any  want  of  sagacily  in  themselves,  but 
simply  because  they  have  not  had  any  experience  in  the 
business,  while  a  good  gaidener  is  never  thus  misled,  but 
raoQgnises  the  best  mode  of  procedure  at  once,  as  to  him  it 
is  au  travelled  ground. 

It  certainly  is  advisable  for  an  amateur  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  department  of  the  science, 
aa  "  Patxlik  "  recommends,  although  I  have  some  doubts 
as  to  whether  he  himself  has  yet  attuned  that  diazy  height 
on  the  sreat  horUcultoial  taree. 

Another  word  and  I  have  done.  Let  it  not  be  fbvgotten 
that  the  situation  of  a  working  g^ardener  frequently  involves 
great  responsibility,  and  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
skill  and  practical  knowledge.  He  is  too  often  overworked, 
and  is  sometimes  not  remarkably  well  paid  for  all  his  trouble, 
BO  that  he  can  very  well  do  without  bong  oontinually  inter- 
toed  with  and  tantalised  by  a  meddlesome  and  misguided, 
although  well-meaning  master. — ^Tbistbaic  Shandt. 


Ths  Bed  Locust  Tseb. — We  have  been  fiivoured  by  M. 
Deoaiene,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,  with 
some  flowers  of  a  red  variety  of  Bobinia  pseud-acacia,  which 
#afl  raised  by  M.  VillevieOle,  a  nurseryman  at  Ma2iorq(ue 
OBasses  Alpes).  Judging  from  the  few  flowers  that  M. 
I>ecaiBne  has  sent  us,  and  for  which  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  him,  it  will  prove  a  ve^  valuable  ac- 
quisi&on  among  our  ornamental   trees.     The  old  white 


variety  is  of  itself  a  great  beauty  when  in  fbU  bloom,  but 
a  red  variety  will  be  more  beautiful  still ;  and  as  M.  Decaisne 
also  informs  us  that  it  is  as  fragrant  as  its  parent,  it  will  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  all  lovers  of  flowering  trees. 


HOW  TO  CUT  A  CABBAGE. 

Such  a  yery  simple  matter  as  the  above  may  seem  hardly 
worth  notice;  but  as,  like  many  other  things,  there  are  two 
ways  of  doing  it,  it  is  as  well  to  know  the  right  way.  Ajad 
first,  the  ordinary,  and  wrcmg  way  ia  this :  The  left  hand  is 
put  under  the  large  lower  leaves,  the  Cabbage  pressed  a 
Httle  on  one  side,  and  a  straight  cut  made  across  the  stalky 
thus  removing  the  whole  Cabbage ;  the  short  stump  is  then 
slit  downward,  crosswise,  which  touch  of  art  finishes  the 
operation.  The  right  way  is  this:  Press  the  left  hand 
between  the  hearted  part  of  the  Cabbage  and  the  large 
lower  leaves,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  use  of  the  knife,  and 
then  make  a  dean,  ^Ughtly  slanting  cut  close  under  the 
hearted  part,  thus  removing  the  CaSbbage,  but  leaving  as 
long  a  stump  as  possible.  Then  cut  off  the  large  leaves,  naif 
an  Inch  or  an  inch  from  the  stump,  and  you  have  finished. 
By  the  first  way  you  only  leave  stump  enough  for  one  or 
two  sprouts  to  grow  from,  while  the  needless  split  lets  in  the 
rain,  and  induces  rottenness.  By  the  second  you  get  the 
same  amount  of  Cabbage,  and  leave  stump  enough  for  four 
or  five  or  half-a-dozen  good  sprouts  to  grow  from ;  while  the 
dean,  slanting  cut,  without  the  split,  sheds  off  the  rain,  and 
saves  the  stump  much  longer  from  rotting. 

I  am  aware  &at  the  pn^ce  of  growing  Cabbage  sprouti 
at  all  is  condemned  by  some ;  but  as  it  is  very  generally 
done,  I  write  the  above  lines  that  others  may  profit  by  the 
wrinkle. — C.  L. — {Irish  Farmer^ s  QmeUe.) 

[We  assent  to  all  "C.  L.'s"  directions  except  that  whidi 
bids  us  "cut  off  the  large  leaves."  Without  intending  a 
pun,  we  say.  Leave  them,  and  do  not  remove  them  until  the 
sprouts  are  of  some  size. 

Let  no  one  sneer  at  this  matter  as  "  trivial,"  but  let  every 
one  bear  in  remembrance  that  whatever  has  to  be  done 
should  be  done  in  the  best  way.  We  would  snub  any  one 
who  laughed  at  the  man  for  saying,  "  Soda  in  the  water  in- 
which  Cabbages  are  boiling  is  like  Hammersmith."] 


PBOPAGATION  OF  UTBICULABIA. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  proceed  to  put  upoa 
paper  my  observatiiHUB  on  the  propagation  of  TJtricularia 
migor  and  minor  by  means  of  detached  buds.  If  we  place- 
at  this  season  a  plant  of  either  spedes  to  float  in  an 
aquarium,  we  perceive  that  it  coosists  of  a  mass  of  roots 
suspended  in  the  water  by  its  well-known  curious  bladders ; 
from  this  grow  a  number  of  thread-like  stalks,  set  round  at 
intervals  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  thereabouts  witii 
whorls  of  linear  leaves,  giving  to  the  plant  a  certain  simi- 
larity to  Tremandra  v^tidllata;  the  spaces  between  the 
whorls  nearest  to  the  base  having  arrived  at  their  full  devdop- 
ment,  and  those  more  distant  gradually  dimiuiBhiTig  as  th^ 
approach  the  loose  terminal  growing  bud.  As  the^  number 
advances  the  growth  becomes  more  duggish,  and  the  v^mce 
between  the  whorls  shorter,  while  the  leaves  of  the  terminal 
bud  are  much  smaller  and  more  closdy  knit  together.  In 
the  autumn  the  leaves  die  off  from  the  stalk,  and  the  termi- 
nal bud,  losing  its  outer  leaves,  is  left  at  the  extremity  of 
the  stalk,  amtle  green  ball  about  the  size  of  No.  3  shot,, 
looking  like  a  miniature  Brussels  Sprout.  About  October 
the  stalk  itsc^  decays,  leaving  the  dose  compact  bud  to 
float  fredy  in  the  water,  ready  to  be  carried  to  a  new  home 
by  the  winter's  floods. 

In  the  spring  the  process  is  reversed,  the  almost  obsolete 
stalk  which  has  been  concealed  in  the  globular  floating  bud 
dongates,  the  leaves  grow  larger,  the  whorls  detach  them- 
selves from  one  ano&er  as  uie  portion  of  stalk  between 
them  grows.  From  them  the  new  roots  descend,  and  the 
plants  gradually  assume  their  summer  appearance. 

I  have  seen  the  process  in  both  species,  mi^or  and  minor* 
Is  this  mode  of  propagation  oommon  ?  It  seems  allied  to 
the  formation  of  du&  or  bulbs  in  the  flower-head  or  axils  of 
the  leaves  in  some  sorts  of  Onion  and  Lily. 
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No  one  seeing  for  the  first  time  these  little  green  balls 
floating  in  an  aqoarium  would  suspect  their  nature. — Duck- 
wnro. 

[Although  our  oorreepondent  adopts  this  **  shadow  of  a 
name^"  he  is  a  cleit^jman  and  naturalist.] 


8IKKIM  AND  OTHEE  INDIAN 

EHODODENDEONS. 

Wbin  the  Sikkim  Bhododendrons  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country,  with  glowing  descriptions  of  the  maeni- 
tude  of  some,  and  the  h^auty  of  all,  as  seen  in  their  native 
hajbitats,  great  interest  was  created  amongst  the  lovers  of 
hittdy  ornamental  pliuits,  which  led  to  free  discussion  as  to 
their  probable  adaptation  to  our  climate.  Many  were  of 
opinion  that  they  might  succeed  to  some  extent  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  and  possibly  in  some  of  the 
warmer  districts  of  Irehmd;  but  that  elsewhere  in  these 
iftl^'nflg  th^  could  not  be  expected  to  thrive.  This  was  the 
impression  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  severity  of  our 
winters,  as  the  want  of  warmth  in  our  comparatively  cold  and 
ungenial  summers  to  ripen  their  wood  and  mature  their 
fiower-buds.  It  was  argued  that  the  late  spring  frosts  on 
.the  one  hand  would  injure  many  of  their  tender  shoots,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  cold  summers  would  leave  the 
growths  that  might  escape  unrii>e,  and,  consequently,  with- 
out fiower-buds. 

Experience,  the  best  guide  in  these  matters,  has  shown 
that  some  of  the  species  at  least,  if  they  do  not  grow  with 
the  vigour  they  are  represented  to  do  in  their  native  country, 
are  luurdy  even  in  Scotland,  and  flower  freely.  Others  are 
less  80,  and  are  liable  to  sufibr  occasionally  from  late  spring 
frosts.  Very  probably  this  defect  will  be  greatly  modifled  as 
they  increase  in  age  and  size,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
species  of  the  rarer  Oonifene,  such  as  the  Picea  cephalonica, 
P.  Webbiana,  &c. ;  also  by  surroundinisp  those  species  which 
start  early  into  growth  with  Spruce  Fir  or  other  branches, 
BO  as  to  partially  shade  them  about  the  period  they  are 
bursting  their  buds  and  coming  into  leaf,  leaving  the  pro- 
tection undisturbed  till  all  chance  of  frost  for  the  season  is 
past.  In  some  localitieB  the  middle  of  June  will  be  found 
early  enough  to  remove  the  protection. 

The  following  species  start  early  into  growth,  and  are 
greatly  benefited  by  some  such  protection  as  I  have  indi- 
cated above ;  at  least,  for  a  few  years  after  being  planted, 
when  it  is  possible  th^  may  outgrow  that  tendency  from 
being  less  excitable,  and  from  the  habit  of  coming  later  into 
gro^dih — ^Rhododendron  Wightii,  WaUichii,  Acklandii,  ro- 
bi^tnm;  and  somewhat  lat^,  B.  campanulatum,  campylo- 
cazpnm,  dnnamomeum,  lancifolium,  argenteum,  barbatum, 
and  many  others. 

Sometimes  when  I  have  small  plants  of  Sikkim,  Himalayan 
or  other  Indian  Bhododendrons,  of  which  I  have  any  doubt 
as  to  their  being  injured  by  late  spring  frosts  (for  after  all 
this  is  the  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with),  I  have 
them  planted  amongst  larger  and  taller  plants,  so  as  par- 
tially to  shade  them,  particularly  on  the  south  side,  taking 
especial  care  that  the  space  is  not  confined,  always  allowing 
plenty  of  room  for  light  and  air  freely  to  pass  around  them. 
The  Bhododendron  delights  in  a  little  shade,  and  in  this 
position  the  plants  make  rapid  growtli,  scarcely  ever  sufi'er- 
ing  from  late  spring  frosts,  beini^  thoroughly  shaded  from 
the  morning  sun.  Grown  here  in  this  way  Bhododendron 
Thomsoni  is  double  the  size  that  it  is  when  planted  in 
a  warm  and  sheltered  situation,  but  ftdly  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  In  the  former  case  a  fiower-bud  has  never 
tomed;  in  the  latter,  about  sixty  trusses  of  magnificent 
lowers  have  this  season  been  produced,  forming  for  some 
weeks  past  an  olject  of  great  interest  in  the  American 
ground.  The  same  plant  fiowered  last  year,  but  not  so 
abundantly. 

Bhododendron  barbatum  is  just  going  out  of  flower. 
The  bloom  somewhat  resembles  that  of  B.  Thomsoni,  but  is 
much  smaller,  and  less  striking  for  a  decorative  plant.  Some 
Indian  seedlings  are  at  present  in  flower,  or  just  passing 
out  of  it.  A  mUk  white  one  is  in  bloom  just  now,  wiui  oam- 
pannlate  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  Thomsoni,  &r  surpass- 
mg  for  decorative  effect  aoj  of  the  old  white  varieties  in  oul- 


tivation,  and,  when  used  for  cut  flowers,  as  a  light-coloured 
variety  it  has  no  equal.  These  Indian  varieties  when  raised 
from  seed  appear  to  sport  as  much  as  the  old  varieties, 
showing  this  tendency  largely  in  the  foliage  as  well  as  the 
flowers. 

Soil  and  treatment  such  as  is  generally  given  to  the  finer 
sorts  of  Bhododendrons,  seem  applicable  to  the  varieties 
from  Sikkim,  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  other  elevated 
districts  of  India.  Grow  them  when  young  in  slightly 
shaded  and  warm  situations,  and  when  old  enough  and 
large  enough  to  flower,  remove  them  to  the  full  bUize  of 
tiie  sun,  always  selecting  a  well-sheltered  and  warm  situation* 
— ^Abchibald  Fowleb,  CasUe  Kennedy,  Btranraer, 


WOBK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KrrCWSK  OAItDEN. 

Tkench-uf  every  spare  piece  of  the  ^nuden  ibr  the  flrst 
plantation  of  winter  stuff;  let  the  trendiing  be  2  feet  deep 
m  the  first  instance,  after  which  give  a  coat  of  manure,  and 
dig  it  in,  when  the  ground  will  be  ready  for  planting  with 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Buda  Kale,  and  such  like.  Plant 
the  former  2  feet  apart  each  way,  if  fiine  heads  are  desired ; 
the  other  two  will  do  well  with  a  few  inches  less  space.  After 
the  plants  are  put  in  attend  to  their  protection  from  slugs : 
for  doing  which  the  simplest  means  is  to  place  a  ring  of  hot 
lime  round  each  plant.    Asparagus,  give  this  good  soakings 
of  liquid  manure,  keep  the  surface  of  the  l^ds  free  from 
weeds,  and  well  pulverised  by  frequent  hoeings  between  the 
rows.    No  plant  pays  better  for  good  management  than 
Asparagus,  and  none  is  more  sensible  of  neglect.    Broad 
Btmis,  make  another  sowing  of  Longpod  if  tiley  are  much 
in  request,  and  take  off  the  tops  of  those  in  blossom.    Broc- 
eoU,  make  another  sowing  of  Miller's  Dwarf  White  Bussian, 
this  will   come   into   bearing   in  the    end  of  April  and 
beginning  of  May.    Jentsalem  Kale,  sow,  and  also  the  Old 
English  Colewort,  both  are  very  useful  for  planting  after 
Po&toes.    Peas,  sow,  also,  in  smaller  quantities  for  succes- 
sion; the  north  side  of  a  sloping  bank  is  well  adapted  for 
them,  being  naturally  cooler  and  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture.   Keep  the  surface  well  loosened  amongst  the  Peas 
just  coming  up,  and  earth-up  and  stake  others  as  they 
become  ready.    Searlet  Bunners,  sow,  and  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  for  succession,  and  transplant  those  that  have  been 
forwarded,  if  not  already  done.    8€a4eale,  thin-out  the  buds, 
so  as  not  to  allow  them  to  crowd  each  other,  and  water 
once  or  twice  in  the  season  with  a  weak  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  which  will  benefit  the  plants,  a^d  dislodge  snaUs  and 
other  vermin.    Two  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water  will- 
be  sufficient.    Spmaeh,  keep  up  a  succession.    Turnips,  sow 
another  good  breadth,  and  thin-out  those  advancing.    Prick- 
out  C^>e  Brooedi  and  late  Cauliflowers,  and  keep  all  seed- 
ling crops  of  this  kind  well  dusted  with  lime  to  savte  them 
from  the  slugs. 

nturr  oabdbn. 
"Petuch  and  Nectarine  trees  afliMsted  with  green  fly  and 
curled  or  blistered  leaves,  should  be  well  syringed  with 
strong  lime  water  from  a  garden  engine.  Continue  to  nail 
in  the  yoim^  shoots  of  lul  kinds  of  fruit  trees  as  th^ 
become  sufficiently  advanced,  and  keep  the  fiinger  and  thumb 
at  woric  amongst  the  superfluous  ones.  Give  tiie  Straw- 
berry-beds a  final  stirring,  and  have  some  available  matmal 
at  hand  for  laying  upon  them  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
getting  dirty :  wheat  straw  is  often  used  for  t^e  purpose. 

FLOWBB  QAXDMS. 

The  Terbenas  and  Petunias  turned  out  into  the  beds 
should  have  their  shoots  pegged-down.  Many  plants  are 
lost  through  want  of  attention  to  this  practice.  Plant  out 
the  Dahlias  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  into  the  flower- 
borders,  fln  up  the  holes  with  some  good  compost,  and  flnEkh 
with  staking  each  plant.  As  the  shrubbery  wilV  soon  pie* 
sent  a  gav  appearance,  activity  and  attention  must  be  tiM 
order  of  the  day  in  this  quarter,  that  the  deciduous  and 
evergreen  flowering  shrubs  may  appear  to  tiie  best  advan- 
tage. The  Pa»oiues,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  LyaimachiM, 
and  other  tall  herbaceous  plants,  must  be  property  staked* 
Keep  the  hoe  and  rake  unceasingly  at  work  till  aH  weeds 
,  are  removed.  BoH,  mow,  and  dip  &e  edgings  of  grass  lawns 
once  every  ten  days,  and  use  uie  daii^  rake  at  intervals. 


JOXmifAL  OF  EOBTICirLTUBi:  AND  OOTTAaB  aABDOSrEK. 


Do  not  negtoot  to  atir  the  gronnd  aAer  I1MT7  rains,  thin  out 
"""^^  itiie  plants  ia  EoideiB  as  they  rtow,  remore  tUl 
<teo«jedIeuMUidfbweT-Hteiiu,aiidevaiy&iiigaffeiiUTe  ' 
tbe  eye.  Continne  to  deitaroy  inwcta  on  Bobbb. 
'  ORnttaoTTBi;  Ann  coitsxbvatobt, 
t^alKw  abonld  now  be  ptaced  in  ft  Httle  wMmth  to 
i^ako  -wood  and  set  their  flower-bnda.  Be  oareAil  nerar  to 
fcllow  ttem  to  inffer  tor  want  of  wat«r.  Keep  np  a  gentle 
moiatnn  \y  occasional  syringinffB.  Axaleaa  aa  they  go  out 
or  flower  may  also  be  similarly  treated.  Indeed,  all  kinds  <rf 
re  plants  are  benefited  by  being  kept  ratlier  oloee 
I  when  making  their  wood.  ffli»dodeii(bon  ar' 
nd  its  Tarietiea  ahonld  be  fUly  eipoaed  to  ana 
nnoer  glaas  if  you  wiah  to  have  perfect  foUage  and  abim- 
oaaoe  of  flowei-bnda.  Partial  ahading  ia  the  ruin  of  theae 
plants,  both  aa  regarda  tie  foliage  and  the  forming  of  their 
flawet-bnda.  Keep  the  conservatory  shaded  and  cool  to 
Iw«M«ig  the  flowering  of  all  plants  bronght  there,  and  none 
^OQld  be  permitted  to  remain  after  the  bloom  begins  to  ftide. 
Keep  the  borders  slightly  moist,  which  win  aeaiat  in  prolong. 
mg  the  bloom.  Ve^  young  atock  of  Ericas,  EpacriaeB,  and 
g°"l  »ncy  New  Holland  plants  will  be  best  in  a  pit  or 
fcwno.  placing  the  lights  to  the  north.  Attend  to  the 
plants   for  autumn   and  early-winter  deoocation- 


J^ian  liiliOB,  Chryaanthemums,  acarlet  SalTias,  tree  Cama- 
tiona,  and  thinga  of  that  aort.  Give  them  plenty  of  pot 
room,  good  rich  compost,  a  moiat  fttmoaphBre,  and  plenty  of 
space  for  the  proper  derelopment  of  their  branches  and 
loftTM  Go  over  twiners  frequent^,  and  regulate  their 
growth  before  the  shoots  get  entangled,  but  avoid  keeping 
them  tied  too  closely,  for  they  are  never  aeen  to  advantage 
unless  they  ore  allowed  to  hang  in  a  natural  and  graceful 
manner.  After  the  bedding^jut  ia  accomplished  a.  reserved 
stock  ahonld  be  immediately  taken  in  hand,  and  should 
reoeiTo  high  eoltivation  ia  order  to  fill  up  blanks  the  mo- 
nient  they  occur,  either  in  the  honaea  or  the  borders.  The 
Mat  Verbenaa,  Fuchsias.  Calceolarias  {especially  the  shrubby 
tan^l,  Petunias,  Phloi  Drammondi,  ic..  will  be  found  most 
naeMthnigB,andtoomanyca)ibegcarcalyprovided.  These 
m V  be  ploiged  by  themselrea  in  a  sheltered  situation.  Gat 
•ome  Toong  Thnnbergias  put  into  their  final  w^  for  tielKs- 
mg-    These  are  naefU  things  and  keep  np  a  late  di^Iay. 

Continue  to  stimulate  the  plante,  wjwt  any  that  may 
mm  raqnire  it.  Attend  to  Uia  training  and  stopping  of 
SB^  asare  making  rapid  growth,  syringing  every  aftemoon, 
and  letting  sverything  be  k«fit  claan  and  in  perfoot  order. 
AM  the  wmther  still  oontiuaa*  ohangeable,  take  en>edal 
CM9  that  the  young  ihoota  do  not  beooms  checked  <w  iniuped 
l^«>Wdrwighta,otsooroh8dby«udd8nbwet«o(Biin.  Ereiy 
■ftanbondioiild  now  be  paid  to  ke^dng  down  inswts  among 
tha  ^«lads,  nothing  sfiort  of  ertermination  sho.  " 
wtii^  the  lealouB  cultivator.  Some  of  the  fre»T(™-«« 
kinds  of  Orehida  wiU  be  b«aiefit«d  by  increased  pot-rooS 
■ndHiose  Ml  blocks  of  wood  and  in  wire  boaketa  mm  have 
a  btUe  additional  moas  BU[^ed  over  the  roots. 


heavy  rain  that  came  wonld  leare  a 
sniAoe,  whidi  wonld  keep  out  all  a 

My  well  aa  sncoeaaftilly  as  a  coating  of  aealine-wox. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 


HncB  the  aame  oa  in  previoua  weekB.  The  work  was 
chiefly  oonflned  to  hoeing  and  forktag  ammgat  Tegetobles. 
Except  in  rare  oasee,  suta  as  prroaring  for  enuJl  seeds,  rakea 
should  never  be  seea  ia  a  lattuiea  gaidea ;  and  we  have 
kmg  baniabed  them  from  the  flower  garden  except  tot  two 
*— ^osss,  namdy.  oommoa  woodoii  rakes  for  ooltootiag  the 
K  of  the  gtaas  after  mawing:  and  the  hoods  of  amoU 


■OTOsss,n 
balk  of  Uu 


The  teeth  reveraed  just 
_  . .  J  enough  of  a  finished  ap- 
1,  and  is  doae  aearty  aa  &st  u  a  man  can  waU; 
mond.  Bat  for  bitds  scratchinK  thia  would  prerent  the 
Inm  or  w»lka  being  scattered  wiUi  nodnlaa  of  evth.  Some 
IbM  ago  wa  saw  mm  laJdiig  as  smooth  as  tie  sor&ce  of 


Uiem,  aa  there  is  snch  a  prqadice  ia  &vour  of  the  white- 
fleshed  kiada.  For  the  ootteger  -wba  looks  to  aoarishing 
prt^rarties  we  would  reeommend  first,  a  pinoh  of  the  Eady 
Stone  or  Saowboll,  thea  Amsricaa  Bed-top,  followed  by 
Maltese  and  Swedes.  Watered  Cauliflowers  and  early  Peas 
with  sewage  water. 

Aa  we  expected,  we  had  a  heavy  r^a  and  oa  alanning 
thunderatorm  on  the  night  of  Fridiq'  week,  wbkb  did  KOod 
service  to  the  Strawberries  and  other  ao^.  The  son,  how- 
ever, soon  evaporated  a  portion  of  the  valuable  moiatore,  and 
we  followed  aa  we  could  get  at  them  with  sewage  wat^ 
and  manure  water  ttom  dnunings  from  the  &rmyaid.  Uia 
appearanoa  of  Strawberry  plants  tamed  out  of  forcing-pots 
laat  aaason  is  munificent.  Planta  so  turned  out  and  now 
beating  the  aecoiM  year  are  very  faix,  but  nothing  like  thiwa 
alluded  to  above.  Some  Queens  of  the  second  year  that 
.0  litter  on  the  ground  in  winter  are  very  poor — in  SuA, 
inteixded  to  be  dug  down  in  spring  and  the  ground 
used  for  other  crops.  Some  rows  beneath  Apple  trees,  liaii- 
larly  treated,  Uiat  will  aoon  be  giving  their  tnird  crop  will 
fiirnish  a  good  supply  for  preserving  purpoees,  but  will  be 
of  little  use  for  the  table,  aa  comparea  with  those  now  beai^ 
ing  out  of  doors  fbc  the  flrst  time.  Where  eitraonliiiai7 
results  are  expected  irom  these  tnmed-ont  fbrced  plants 
only  one  crop  ahonld  be  taken.  Of  oouree  we  coiuit  as 
nothing  the  useliil  gatherings  auch  planta  afford  the  flrst 
autumn  after  being  turned  ont  We  perceive  ao  ranneas 
coming  OS  yet.  We  have  now  got  nil  the  Strawberries  front 
the  forcing-houae,  except  the  fiont  of  the  Peach-hoaae  and 
the  cool  orchard-house.  For  many  years  we  bad  a  sort  of 
breathing  time  for  aeveral  weeks  in  May,  and  thereAwe  the 
aim  was  to  have  plenty  of  Strawberries  before  the  firat  week 
ia  May  and  agaia  plenty  by  the  1st  of  June.  This  season 
it  was  deairaUe  to  have  a  oontianoos  supply  in  M^,  and 
therefore  we  raised  and  potted  some  hondreds  of  nice  yooag 
plants.  We  would  have  alao  planted  some  oa  a  alight  hot- 
bed, but  we  exhausted  the  supply.  Even  with  this  we 
begin  to  see  that  if  tie  weather  snoald  be  cold  wa  m^  have 
a  few  days'  interval  between  those  under  glass  and  thoaa 
in  the  open  air ;  and  to  prerent  that,  if  poaaible,  we  have 
act  haad-ligbte  over  good  rowa  on  a  sloping  bank.  Mid  aome 
old  Boahes  over  others  on  the  flat ;  and  if  the  weaUier  be 
sunny  auch  contrivanoea  will  forward  them  a  week,  but  if 
dull  it  will  not  forward  them  much.  Having  some  l<mg 
narrow  old  aaabes  at  liberty,  we  made  a  curate's  vinery  of 
them  by  setting  them  aguuat  eooli  otlier  h^ed  nxrf  &shion, 
BO  as  to  take  in  two  rows  of  Strawberries.  With  anoh  more- 
able  sashee  it  ia  easy  to  make  a  Strawbeny-honae. 


s,  pinohing  and 
n  deored  ail  the 


.„  _,  ..  . — ^ .isof  CaulifloweiB, 

OiiaiiB,  and  Sbftwbcmes.     We  would  prefer  tha  sarfhce 
heiiig  left  poroni  and  open.    Ait«r  snch  fine  raking  the  flrst 


thinning f^-tree  ^oota.    Hiave  pratty  well <i.  . ...  .    

houses  of  flowariag  plants,  and  our  pits  of  Dwaif  Kidney 
Beans  in  pots  in  fell  bear^,  plaaging  the  pots  in  earth- 
pits,  from  which  the  bedding  ^ants  have  been  taken,  and 
giviag  them  protection.  Sliawborry-pots  with  frnit  about 
ripe  have  alao  been  aet  in  «imilaj  places,  and  the  additional 
light  they  thus  receive  gives  the  fruit  a  better  flkTOnr. 
Some  had  glaaa  over  thBm,  others  were  exposed  daring  the 
day,  with  a  cloth  or  mat  thrown  over  them  at  night,  a  Uw 
sticks  keeping  the  coreriag  from  the  [danta.  When  fiur  on 
in  M^  lofty  shaves  of  Strawberries  stand  in  hot  flmdng- 
honaea,  the  acddental  omiaaion  to  watm  a  lin^e  pot  m^ 
bring  a  visit  of  tiie  red  Bpidei.  Whenever  a  single  leitf  is 
aean  to  be  ajfeoted  the  pluit  ahould  be  as  caieftilly  renioved 
as  if  you  had  found  aome  great  rarity  in  natural  histoiy. 
The  shaking  of  a  leaf  may  leave  a  fine  progeny  of  red  imps 
j^  —  These,  to  be  sore,  are  very  trifling  mottei*, 

a]  FwetiyataQwetaytobe  simple,  complaints 

at  we  do  not  dw^  enoagb  on  the  mmpla 


1  in  saying,  by  MMag  ooooiding  to  oar  adiiofc 
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J0T7SNAL  OF  HOBTIGULTTTRE  AND  COTTAOE  QABJ>lBSfEB. 


[  May  SI,  IWi. 


tdke  a  cocrespondent  this  week,  he  liad  put  out  his  phorte 
In  pstdies  of  fonrs,  intendiiig  to  thin  tiiem  as  they  gvew 
larger,  and  being  on  a  nice  border,  he  was  anziotis  to  bring 
m  a  part  before  the  others.  ]^Tinpf  at  liberty  eighteen 
SC^inches-sqnare  glass  hand-lights  wn«h  moveable  tope,  we 
advised  setting  them  over  as  many  patches,  oad  to  shut  the 
top  dose  by  three  or  four  o'clock  in  i^e  afternoon.  It 
seems  we  omitted  to  tell  him  to  partially  open  for  ak  by 
breakfi&st-time  at  latest;  and  the  glasses  remaining  close 
through  some  sonny  days  Uie  fine  serrated  edges  of  the 
leaves  were  scorched,  and  the  young  fruit  was  burned  so 
hard  that  it  never  swelled  afterwards. 

OBNAMBNTAL  DBPABTKENT. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  pruning,  potting,  &c., 
greenhouse  plants ;  but  the  chief  work  has  been  fltiiBhTng 
cutting  the  edges  of  the  walks  in  the  pleasure  ground,  and 
planting  out  lots  of  bedding  plants.     Where  there  is  much 
bedding  out  to  do  a  man  is  more  prepared  to  go  to  bed 
idiaa  to  write  about  the  work  being  done.    Luckily  our  men 
are  as  anxious  about  it  being  done  as  ourselves,  or  we  should 
find  a  difficulty  in  getting  through  with  it,  and  keeping 
other  departments  &om  falling  into  arrears,  for  we  must 
never  forget  that,  in  the  m^ority  of  cases,  pleasing  the  eye 
with  masses  of  flowers  will  be  poor  compensation  for  the 
want  of  vegetables  and  fruit.    The  whole,  or  nearly  all  the 
cropping  is  changed,  and,  if  anything,  though  some  of  the 
larger  beds  are  chained,  curved,  and  quarteiid,  the  plimting 
is  as  simple  as  possible.    Most  of  the  principal  parts  near 
to,  and  in  sight  of  the  mansion,  are  finished.     The  two 
square  gi^ups  below  the  terrace  will  be  chiefly  filled  with 
Verbenas.    The  terrace  border,  from  600  to  700  feet  long, 
and  5  in  width,  though  having  Cerastium  on  each  side,  wul 
this  season  slope  to  the  terrace  lawn  and  mansion,  and  is 
otherwise  planted  with  four  rows.     The  fojthest-oif  and 
tallest  row  is  Salvia  folgens,  which,  in  the  same  place  years 
ago,  we  have  had  a  dense  bedge  of  scarlet  3i  to  4  feet  high 
up  to  the  end  of  November.    The  second  row  is  tall  Age- 
ratum  mexicanum.    The  third  row  is  Aurantia  mnltiflora 
Calceolaria;  and  the  fourth  row,  next  the  broad  band  of 
Cerastium,  Tom  Thumb  Geranium.    The  Salvias  and  Age- 
latums,  strong  plants,  are  15  inches  apart.     The  Calceo- 
larias, fine  plants,  are  12  inches  apart,  and  Tom  Thumb 
10  inches.    None  of  these  had  ever  been  in  a  pot,  but  were 
lifted    ftom    earth-pits.     Our  large,  ribbon-border    some 
840  feet  long  is  thus  planted  with  eight  rows,  commencing 
at  grass  verge — Geranium  Brilliant;  2,  dwarf  Ageratum; 
8,  ranee  of  Orange  Calceolaria ;  4,  Stella  Geranium ;  5,  Am- 
fdexicaalis  Calcedaria;  6,  to  be  Fenlla,  not  yet  planted,  but 
coming  on  in  pots ;  7,  wMte  single  Chinese  Daisy  or  Chry- 
santhemum;  8,  Trentham  Bose  C^eraniom,  strong  plants 
struck  last  autumn,  and  turned  out  of  32-sized  pots.    The 
opposite  border  is  double,  £Ekcing  the  walk  on  one  side  and 
the  lawn  on  the  other,  and  has  fifteen  rows.    The  centre 
tow  which  runs  in  a  line  with  the  chains,  to  be  covered  with 
Cobcea  and  Eccremocarpus,  consists  of  Scarlet  Defiance  Gera- 
nium, to  balance  Trentham  Bose  on  the  opposite  side,    llie 
other  planting  on  both  sides  is  similar.    These  are  planted 
so  as  to  make  banks  of  massive,  distinct  lines  of  colour,  and 
BO  as  to  need  little  or  no  attention  in  the  way  of  regulating 
heights.  Defiance  and  Trentham  Bose  are  large  plants  from 
pots,  the  latter  having  had  the  assistance  of  a  little  bottom 
heat  for  a  fortnight  under  glass,  which  improved  them  amaz- 
ingly.   The  BriBiant  and  Stella  are  good  plants,  showing 
bloom,  struck  from  small  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  placed 
about  an  inch  apart  in  moveable  wooden  boxes ;  early  in 
ICardi  they  were  potted  singly  in  small  60's,  and  kept  in 
one  of  the  houses  until  rooted,  when  they  were  turned  out 
of  the  pots  into  an  earth-bed,  and  these  have  made  nice 
roots  and  heads.    The  Calceolarias  were  placed  aa  cuttings 
in  a  jpot  in  October,  kept  there  all  the  winter,  and  turned 
out  mto  earth-pits  about  the  middle  of  March. 

We  have  done  these  borders  in  waved  lines,  and  in  par- 
terre style;  but  we  have  put  them  in  straight  lines  this 
year  for  two  reasons — ^first,  to  save  time  in  planting,  and 
ohiefiy  in  fhture  training;  and  secondly, because  eight-tenths 
of  the  visitors  who  gave  an  opinion  preferred  these  massive 
straight  lines  to  any  more  artistic  arrangement.  A  lady  has 
been  at  great  trouble  in  cutting  out  shiup-pointed  stars  on 
her  lawn.    No  planting  will  mSke  these  stars  so  elFective  ae 

bid-fashioned  circles. 


The  waitn  weaHier  led  us  to  begin  a  little  wriier  than 
usual,  as  the  ground  was  getting  so  niee  and  w«rm^  The 
heat  in  the  joound  has  fipeneially  determined  the  eeosoii  of 
planting.  We  do  not  l£ink  we  have  suffeared  in  anything 
from  the  frost  of  last  Tuesday  morning,  unless  in  the  case 
of  the  Amaxanthus  melancholicus  ruber.  We  had  pveyiously 
made  up  our  mind  that  we  would  not  plant  out  thia  until 
about  the  10th.  of  June,  but  the  niee  plants  and  ^e  hoi 
weather  beguiled  us,  and  many  of  the  larger  leaves  are 
whitened  and  blotdied,  even  thougb  protected  with.  Iwzrel 
twigs.  Unless  this  increased  heat  in  thie  gpround  is  obtained 
little  is  gained  by  early  piftJi^Tig .  Much  more  depends  on 
gating  the  ground  well  turned  and  aired.  We  bave  seen 
plants  inserted  among  bulbs,  <fcc.,  in  the  end  of  Apnl  aaid 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  we  bave  seen  similar  plants 
taken  k>  well-tumed  beds  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  they 
beat  the  early  plants  hollow  before  a  month  had  elapsed. 

With  two  more  observations  we  wiU  finish  this  week.  We 
had  a  little  disadvantage  in  planting  in  such  hot  weather, 
as  most  of  our  plants  came  out  of  beds  instead  of  pots,  and 
therefore  were  more  liable  to  fiag.  We  gave  them,  bowever, 
but  a  little  water  each.  We  knew  that  the  more  water  gnven 
the  cooler  would  the  roots  be  and  the  cooler  the  soil  about 
them  from  ev^K>ration.  To  prevent  the  strong  action  of  the 
sun  on  the  folmge  some  boys,  who  were  taught  the  kna^k, 
were  kept  gently  dewiiu^  them  from  the  syringe  or  engine 
several  times  a-day.  Any  moisture  that  escaped  on  the 
surfikce  soil  was  soon  raised  as  a  warm  vapour  about  the 
leaves,  and  did  much  to  arrest  fia&^ging.  We  do  not  like 
to  say  how  many  yards  a  single  pot^  of  water  would  thus 
dew  or  sprinkle.  The  finest-pierced  rose  of  a  syringe  coold 
not  put  on  water  so  fine  as  may  be  done  by  regulating  the 
discharge  by  the  thumb  from  the  noEzle  of  a  garden  engine. 
Some,  no  doubt,  would  dread  doing  this,  and  uie  sun  shininff 
so  powerfiilly.  Well,  we  never  found  out  the  bad  efi^ects,  and 
we  have  seen  a  good  many  bright  natural  sunny  showers. 
It  always  struck  us  that  plants  seemed  to  luxuriate  m  such 
natural  showers. 

The  second  observation  is,  that  we  often  act  ^^i^mg  wben 
we  are  pretty  well  convinced  we  are  doing  wrong.  The  de- 
lightful rains  of  Friday  we^  moistened  oor  diy  beds,  bat 
we  did  not  think  them  much  too  wet  for  planting  on  the 
Saturday,  more  especially  as  boards  were  used  for  planting, 
and  we  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  moisture 
thus  beneficently  sent.  Some  of  the  he&  planted  on  Satur- 
day had  better  been  left  untU  Monday,  presenting  now  a 
sodden,  caky  appearance,  instead  of  the  kind  open  texture 
of  the  other  beds  planted  before  and  subsequently,  and  con- 
firming what  we  have  often  alluded  to-— the  inmropriety  of 
moving  ground  at  bM  stiff  when  wet.  It  will  haroly  get  right 
again  during  the  season.  A  little  piece  in  the  kitdien  ^ar* 
den  was  dug  rather  wet,  and  now  it  hangs  tog^ether  like  bnd- 
lime.  The  air  will  not  enter  it  freely,  and  the  water  will  not 
oass  through  it  readily,  but  remains  suspended  in  it  like  a 
-  \  nee.  Ground  by  the  side  of  it  turned  up  when  dry  is 
as  friaUe,  open,  and  healthy  as  need  be.  Working  oat  in 
all  weathers  and  ciroumstanoes  is  anything  but  economy, 
did  we  overlook  the  health  of  the  operator.  Om  beds  raised 
as  baskets  the  planting  was  done  well.  On  a  few  other 
beds  rather  freshly  turned  over  the  planting  would  have 
been  better  deferred  for  a  day  or  two,  until  the  surflEUje  was 
nice  and  dry. — ^B.  F. 


COTENT  GAEDEN  MAEBIET.— May  38. 

The  Market  oontinnes  to  be  well  supplied ;  and  heary  cwMlgmiwnti  of 
Carrots,  Bndire,  Artldiokes,  Kidney  Beans,  and  Ckerrlea  are  keptvp  ftMi 
Franoe.  Hothouse  frnile  are  soffloient  for  the  demand.  Foreed  Miww 
berries  are  getting  orer,  bat  a  few  ont^door-grown  ones  hare  nade  their 
appearance.  Kew  Potatoes  are  both  good  and  plentiful.  Oat  lloirers  are 
In  briik  demand.  Thej  nwlnlr  oonMst  of  IUms,  Piii<inliiss,  Ofchidiy 
/Viitoas,  AhododeadfonSy  Cliisinlait  and  Heathsi 
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a.  d.    s.  d 

Apples iaiet«   0    OtoO  0 

ApricoU .doa.    0    0     0  0 

Cherries   ...... lb.    10     3  0 

FlffS dos.  12    0    20  0 

Fin>ertoAKaUi001bs.    0    0     0  0 

Oooaebn.areea4  sieve   S    0     6  0 

Qrapes,Hothoas«....lh.    8    0    14  0 

Hoseats 10   0    15  0 

...». 100   4   0    10  0 


Oranges 100    8 

Peaches .......'..doa.  18 

Peart .^...hosh.    0 

deesert ...doa.    0 

Pine  Apples  .........^.Ib.    6 

Strawberries ,.oa.    0 
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yXOXTABLXS. 


AtptngnB bandU  9 

Beam.  Broad bnah.  0 

aMt*Red»..M....»  doc  1 

Broccoli bundle  S 

OibbAffo dos.  1 

OH^^ote  .^..^.^  boBob  • 

Now  1 

Oanliflower doz.  4 

CWcfy ^...bundle  1 

flMwmboii ^^oMh  • 

B^diTe   ..^ ioore  1 

BbbhoI  „  bonoh  0 

Onfie  and  Shanoto,  lb.  0 

^^•■a»»»«»»,,„,,,,,  iwmon  o 

Hontadisli  ...  boiidlo  1 

K.««.M.«M....  bonoh  0 


d.    a. 
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I^ttOOO...... dOB. 

Moabroomt  ....^ToCMa 
Moatd.  ft  Graoa,  paunet 

Oniona ..* ...  bnahal 

piokUng qnart 

Paniler  ^ ^iioTe 

Parang doa. 

Peaa........^........  quart 

Potatoea  .t. tack 

New lb. 

Ttadiahra  doa.  bsnebea 

Tnmip  0 

Rhabarb   0 

8ea<4(ale  » baaket   0 

apina<dL.....^.......aieve    1 

Toniipa  ....^....^bonidi    0 

*  Now  1 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

\*  We  Toqaest  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Jowail  of  Horticulture, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  th^  are  sul^eoted  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
aipense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed aoMy  to  The  BdUort  cfihe  JowmoX  of  EinHcul- 
ime,  ^-c,  171«  FUet  Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
saitte  iSieet  questions  i^ting  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  suljects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conyeniently,  but  write  them 
on  sepaxai^  oommunications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

K.B.-^Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

TBomm^  Cos's  Oousw  Dnoip  Plux  (W.  Amumt).— Tbof  abonld  not 
ba  laft  olooor  than  from  6  to  9  incbea  from  eadi  other. 

HovBK  Sbwaob,  Ac  (T,  C.  F.h—ln  ''Maniurea  for  the  Many,**  which 
jOQ  can  have  at  onr  office  for  44.,  yon  will  find  ftiU  direetlona  for  its  ap- 
plication. HaTlng  no  particulars  we  cannot  say  why  yonr  fralt  trees  are 
ndHng.   The  roots,  perhaps^  have  deaeended  Into  an  ongeoial  aubaolL 

Faorara  STBAwnnnmixa,  ftc  (An  (Hd  AftserOerl.— Fold  a  leaf  aroond 
caeh  beery,  and  place  in  single  layers  in  the  box— that  is,  hare  a  false 
bottom  between  each  two  layers,  and  so  propped  that  it  does  not  press  on 
the  layer  beneath.  The  Strawberriea  win  ttien  travel  a  great  distanoe  if 
picked  dry,  not  over-ripe,  and  nnbraiaad.  Write  to  Mesars.  Neighbour, 
Italian  Werehansaaaen,  149,  Begent  Street,  snd  aak  them  aboot  the  disposal 
of  thakatsnp. 

AamxooT  Tnxas  Druro  (Smry  0.),—Tha  roots  of  the  specimens  sent  had 
lonf  ceased  to  supply  any  sap  to  the  brandies.  They  seemed  as  if  the  soil 
in  the  boose  was  kept  too  dry ;  bat  not  knowing  the  treatflaenft  we  cannot 
to  pasMve.  If  it  is  aa  we  gvesa,  then  give  more  water,  and  cover  the  snr- 
faaa  for  2  feet  aroond  each  stem,  and  an  inch  deep,  with  oocoa-nnt  fibre 


iMaacra  oh  Tniz  Lbavss  ( Jl  5.).— Wb  thfaik  yoor  leavea  are  holed  by  a 
SBaUarterpillar,  orCynlpa.  Yen  moat  take  a  emdle  and  hont  for  them  at 
aiglit.  ▲  ahaei  apread  bak>w  them  will eatoh  thamaathay  £all  when  you 
ahake  the  plant 

PUTHMKO  OsKAxniifs  (S,  IT.).— Tou  are  qnite  right  as  to  plunging  pots 
of  Geraniums  between  the  Roee  plants.  The  Oeramnras  will  bloom  better, 
andinJvetheBoeealefla.  Hie  Havry  Voore  ayatem  of  6oariet  Oanadnin 
«ro«taf  aenaiati  chiefly  in  keeping  the  plante  year  after  year  in  the  saaM 
potaaad  bozaa,  merely  giving  a  little  top-dressing  every  year.  They  will 
want  awch  less  pmning  than  those  planted  out  in  note  in  the  ground.  The 
ame  vyitem,  however,  may  be  porsned  with  them  uy  takhqr  np  the  idanta 
•vlTlaa«tanm,aBdsiMilieniBganyveryvigoeoaailK>ois.  The  advantagea 
of  thia  ^atem  axe,  giving  a  great  amount  of  bloom,  and  bat  little  growth, 
and  avoidiBg  the  trouble  of  frequent  shifting.  We  would  not  fresh-pot  the 
plaata  you  turn  out  The  more  ftaU  of  roeU  the  pota  are  the  better ;  a  littte 
•aot  and  Ifaneimt  below  the  pots  will  keep  the  worflM  from  them.  If  a  few 
■towMcaaaa,  lima  water  will  settle  them.  Yon  wUl  have  to  water  these  poU 
tn  dry  weather. 


KAxvxKsnn  Manaoxmcnt  (X.  i).)*~PerilIa  deea  not  like 
piiwWng  when  very  young,  but  as  soon  as  the  aide  shoots  break  freely  yon 
■arfiaah  and  cut  with  perfect  aafi^.  Ton  may  thus  have  the  plant  M  or 
6  inehea  high,  and  both  will  be  equally  alee  if  the  pinching  and  eutUng  are 
ooneealed.  It  also  bears  pegging,  or  tying  down.  Plenty  of  twiggyAoota 
thoold  appear  hi  any  ease,  as  the  wrinkled  email  leaves  are  the  prettieet. 

SrniKO  BvuM  Focjawbo  n  Bkdbimo  Plants  (.d^fMs).~The  first  week 
in  June  wiH  do  fbr  bedding  pUnto  if  they  are  kept  growing  and  not 
Slanted  and  atarved  lOl  then.  By  that  time  all  the  Anemones,  Tulips,  Ac, 
may  be  taken  up  with  aoma  earth  attached  and  placed  on  a  moist  border 
with  leaf  Boold  between  them,  and  when  the  foUage  ia  quite  gene  atore  the 
torifestette  iw^l  way  in  a  eool  dry  plaea. 

anuwunnr  F^aiMa  FanoM  {A.  M.  «.).~We  have  no  donbt  that  you 
havs  ovoi>-BMnored  your  atawberry  planta.  and  used  the  same  ground 
tDOlonr.  We  woold advise  a fteah  plantatkm  in  fresh  ground.  Onr  Straw- 
tortlea  are  generally  fine,  bnt  a  few  are  going  off  a  little  aa  yoo  mention,  only 
ws  know  the  reason.  TlMy  were  tamed  ont  of  forced  pota  hi  1861  bore 
tsoMnaaly  in  1868,  and  had  no  protection  on  the  graondln  winter.  Theee 
boing  Qneena  felt  the  fhMt  Thoee  tamed  out  last  year  with  litter  between 
ths  raws  In  winter  have  now  eoflh  ef  tiMi  armftda  af  blaooi. 


or  Poia  (C  P.). 
of  the  holee  eeem  aude  by  a  UttieOynipa.  and  for  Uieee  yen  asnst  watoli  at 
night  The  littie  brown  qiotB  aenn  more  like  being  burned  by  soull  nodnlea 
in  the  glaaa,  and  theae  ahonid  be  looked  for  and  daubed  with  pntty  or 
paint  Thev  mayalao  be  made  by  drops  on  Ae  leaves  and  a  bright  aaa 
sliiBing  on  tnem.  We  flndnotraoe of  ineeela  Why  easoke  the  hooself  thasi 
are  no  ineectsl  Tobacco  amoka  will  iqjnre  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  after  th«y 
are  swelling  to  ripening.  Tobacco  water  will  make  them  dirty  end  di»> 
odonred.  We  think  oleen  water  would  be  beat  and  if  containing  a  HtHa 
soot  In  clear  solution  it  would  be  better  than  tobacco  water ;  but  we  see 
no  need  for  either.  Clean  water  is  safest  nie  following  are  the  diametera 
of  LonJen  sisas  of  pota  in  indies  :— 

Thumbs    60    L.60    54    48    40    S3    23    24    16    IS     8     6    4     8     2     1 
S}        H        4^4}H06i789   10|  111  18|  15  164171  19 

Flowxb-oabosk  Plah  {8.  M,  C.).— Flower  beds  well  filed,  plaoe  them 
how  you  will,  will  look  well,  and  no  doubt  youra  will  be  very  nice.  Aa  to 
the  arrangemoit  of  the  plan,  we  can  aay  nothing  better  than  reCsr  you  to  many 
plana  of  gardens  previously  given.  With  the  plan  adopted  we  think  yon 
have  made  the  very  best.  Tour  sloping  border,  which  you  have  divided  bj 
Perllles  Into  six  beds  of  a  similar  else,  and  all,  we  preeoma,  planted  allka^ 
win,  no  donbt  look  well ;  Imt  it  strikes  us  it  woold  have  been  mora  impo^ 
ing  if  the  lines  had  been  carried  on  throughout  without  being  cut  up  by  the 
cross  lines  of  Peyilla.  We  think,  also,  a  yellow  Calceolaria  would  Improvf 
that  border ;  and  if  PeriUa  were  used  for  the  lines  we  would  thus  ptani— 
DaliUa,  dwarf.  Scarlet  Oeranlnm,  strong,  Btfou,  PeriUa,  TeUow  Galoeolaris 
Purple  King  VertMua,  and  then  as  you  propoee.  only  we  do  not  know  Lady 
Jersey  Geranium.    We  think  the  other  beds  wUl  look  very  weU. 

Boanaas  for  Latk  Vineuxs  (P.  P.).— For  a  lato  vinery  18  feet  wide  wo 
would  prefer  having  all  the  border  Inside.  If  made  outside  have  it  ae  wide 
ae  the  house.  The  adl  ahoold  be  flrom  18  to  24  inches  deep,  with  a  foot  of 
rubble  below  It  ovor  good  dninage.  As  your  freah  loam  ia  light,  we  woidd 
use  chiefly  cow-manure,  firesh  and  dry,  in  the  proportion  of  one  load  to 
twelve  or  fourteen,  one  load  of  rough  brick  rubbish,  and  one  bndiel  of 
rough  brcrfcen  bonea.  If  tiie  eoil  is  very  sandy  and  poor,  give  two  hnsheia 
of  bones,  if  not  too  new.  The  great  tiling  is  to  have  the  border  rather 
open.  There  will  be  no  difllcuUy  aa  to  richness  from  top<<iressinga  and 
manure-waterings. 

Pbopaoativo  GBRAimTMB  (M,  JST.).— Keep  them  in  nets  in  the  greenhonao 
and  grow  them  on.  The  plants  will  grow  more,  and  yoo  will  oe  able  to 
obtain  more  euttinga  from  them  than  if  they  were  planted  oot,  especial^ 
the  kind  yoo  name,  which  ia  somewhat  tender.  Liberal  treatment  ia  the 
promoter  of  a  supply  of  cuttintcs.  Yon  msy  plant  them  oot  in  your  green- 
nouee  if  yon  have  a  plaoe  near  the  glass  and  not  shaded. 

BnommnwDaoir  GmArrme  {An  Iri$h  Aiftser»6ar).— The  proper  time  to 
graft  theee  ia  when  the  stocks  are  beginning  to  grow  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  beginning  of  June.  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora  is  increased  by 
layers,  and  may  be  raised  firom  seed.  Lastrea  opaea  is  probably  hardy  in 
Ireland,  but  we  have  not  proved  it  to  be  ao  in  England.  It  would  be  nfar 
to  grow  it  in  a  greenhouse  ontU  you  have  a  stock,  and  then  try  a  plant  or  twa 
It  is  very  distinct  from  Lastrea  (Pyonopteris)  Sieboldi,  which  is  what  yoa 
perhaps  mean. 

FAiLiinK  or  Mblons  f  W.  IT.).— We  are  sorry  to  hesr  of  your  misfbrtonea 
but  recommend  you  not  to  deq)air.  Ton  may  yet  obtain  a  crop  this  yeai^ 
for  we  have  a  bed  to  pcepiffe  and  plant  yet,  and  we  shall  have  a  crop  in 
September.  We  advise  yoo  to  thin  out  the  branches  if  thick,  so  that  they 
will  be  9  inches  clear  of  each  other— that  is,  if  they  are  still  showing  fhilt ; 
but  if  not,  cut  out  the  old  vines  and  train  tome  young  ones  from  the  ecntn 
of  the  plants,  distributing  them  9  inches  apart  over  the  surface,  and  itc^ 
pmg  them  at  about  6  inches  from  the  atom  of  the  plant  if  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  space,  so  as  to  induce  thn  reqiilaite  number  of 
vinesL  When  theee  have  advmnced  to  within  9  inches  of  the  aidae  of  tbe 
fhune,  tske  the  point  ont  of  each,  which  will  indnee  laterals,  and  on 
these  appMur  the  female  blooms.  When  in  bloom  impregnate  each  flower; 
and  when  the  corolla  dosee  shorten  die  laterals  to  one  joint  above  the 
fruit  Then  as  to  watering :  make  holee  in  your  dry  bed,  so  that  watsr 
will  not  nn  off  the  anrfsee  without  wetting  the  soil,  and  thua  bring  It  into 
a  moist  condition.  After  this,  whilst  the  planto  are  growing,  water  twice 
a-week,  and  when  the  flowera  are  nearly  ready  for  bRxmiing  give  a 
soaking  with  tepid  water,  and  no  more  until  the  frolt  ia  act  and  swel 
then  give  water  aa  before  ontil  the  fruit  boctau  to  ripen,  after  which 
or  BO  water  is  neoessary.  The  main  point  in  getttag  the  fruit  to  act  la  to 
have  the  bottom  heat  brisk  at  Uxt  time  of  flowering. 

Ltoofoos  (B.  P,).— We  purpose  puMlshing  some  notes  on  theee  neat 
week. 

Monvran  Applb  BLoeaona  (IF.Proiofs).— They  are  very  large  and  vnrr 
dooUe,  eome  of  the  atamena  and  the  pistils  being  transformed  to  petala.  If 
the  qmr  producing  them  were  used  as  a  scion,  it  ia  probable  than  an  orna- 
mental tree  might  be  obtained.  The  atoek  had  no  hifluenoe  in  causinff  anoh 
a  metamorphoels. 

Cocomaas  ( W,  (7.).— If  by  '*  creepers  **  of  Cuenmbers  you  mean  tlNJr 
tendrils,  it  is  perfbetly  Immatocial  whether  they  are  nipped  off  or  allowed 
toreosaln. 

TanpTLas.—A  oorreapondent  **  C.  X.,"  wishes  to  be  infbrmed  what  are 
Potatoe  Trufflee  (as  a  snbatitute  for  Perigorda),  and  the  way  to  grow  them. 

Faaaa  (A  OontUmt  Reader).-~Wt  never  recommended  Feme  to  be  grown 
in  cocoa  nuto !  We  have  often  recommended  the  duet  fron;  the  flbre  of  the 
hn^a  of  ooooannte  to  be  need  in  the  compost  in  which  Ferns  are  grown. 

▼Aafors  (IF.  IT.).— Out  off  all  the  flower-sterna  of  the  8ea-kale  aa  aoon 
as  they  appear.  Strawberries  may  be  watered  at  all  timea  of  the  growing 
Bea«on  if  the  water  is  poured  only  between  the  rows  ?  Ton  may  syrtage  tne 
Grapee  until  they  begin  to  change  colour.  How  is  it  possible  for  ua  to  tell 
you  where  you  can  obtain  turf  near  Cheltenham !  Tou  had  better  eow  tke 
mound  and  banks  with  a  mixture  of  Grass  seeds.  Tbe  following  will  suit- 
Crested  Dog's  Tail  (Cynoanrua  cristetu^),  Hardish  Fescue  (Feotuoa  dorioa- 
cula),  Evergreen  Meadow  Grass  (Poa  nemoralla  eeuipei  rlrena),  and  Suck- 
ling (Trifolium  minus). 

Nambb  or  Plavtb  (loiyMeroaf  A).— It  Is  Lnaala  cempestris,  and  thoogh 
not  the  beet  of  herbage  for  alawn,  yetif  tiiie  ia  kept  wdl  mown,  and  a  little 
leaf  nsoold  sifted  over  It  every  spring,  the  Orasaee  will  keep  the  Loaola 
withoot  boonda.  It  ia  one  of  the  plante  which  may  bo  said  to  blend  the 
Bnih  and  Graaafonera  together,    {J>,  IT.}.— Yoar  aalt  marsh  pbmt  iaena  of 
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"WE  MUST  DKAW  A  IJNB  SOMEWHEEi:." 
Thb  CiTBtal  PalaM  can  have  moantebanka.  awingB, 
lutbbr-horsM,  or  wild  beaats,  but  cooka  and  hens  were 
"  d*  trap,"  "  Thtt  horrid  croiriag' !"  "  Those  odione  cocks  I" 
One  declares  it  is  a  desecrataon  of  the  Palace  to  make  a 
famiyard  of  it,  quite  as  bad  as  a  Noah'a  Ark.  Noir  the 
deal  delicioni  Saturday  concerts,  -which  coit  nobody  knowi 
DOW  nmcb,  tmd  which  are  00  excltuive,  and  confined  alntoat 
to  Uie  Beaaon  ticket-holders ;  at,  better  «tUl,  Blondin  on  the 
tiiglh  tope,  and  the  dread  leet  he  should  iall.  And  another 
BajH  she  knows  he  mnst  &11  some  day,  and  that  compela 
her  to  go  whenever  he  perfbrmi.  I^era  was  fascination 
about  it ;  she  should  scream,  she  should  feint,  bnt  she  must 
■ee  him  whan  he  fell.  It  made  her  sweetly  giddy  to  see 
Mm,  as  B  &iend  said,  with  only  a  rope  between  him  and 
etemitj ;  hut  the  crowing;  of  the  cocks  spoiled  it — jost  like 
Uie  etMnal  chatter  and  noise  of  the  children  while  she  was 
reading  "  East  Lynne."  She  would  nerer  rest  till  poultry 
■bows  ware  done  away  with,  and  the  Palace  became  more 

'Well,  wdl,  "  we  must  draw  a  line  aomewhare,"  and  we 
will  not  have  them  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  ie  a  terrible 
thing  to  be  common,  but  hH  common  things  aro  not  alike 
neglected  by  aU  people.  What  fills  Binglay  HaU  with 
half  the  nobility  of  Eng^d,  with  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  the  Tery  SUU  of  society  f  Poultry,  pigs, 
Bhaep,  and  oien.  But  it  is  esrtain  the  first  is  the  moat 
•ttraotive.  It  has  built  a  hall,  paid  off  debts,  and  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  pounds- 
Poultry  is  a  boon  to  many.  It  affords  amusement  to 
invalids  who  are  incapable  of  very  active  exertion.  It  is  a 
pleasing  poiBuit  for  ladies,  for  professional  men,  and  for 
children.  It  is  hunuukising,  healthy,  and  instructive-  There 
IB,  however,  in  the  heart  of  every  one  the  desire  to  eioel 
And  the  thirst  for  competition.  Eappythe  pursuits  in  which 
it  can  be  indulged  without  ohjections  even  from  the  moet 
fiwtidioos.    This  is  one  of  them. 

The  presiding  genius  of  the  late  ponltiy  exhibitions  of 
the  Crystal  Pajkce,  finding  his  occupation  gone  there,  has 
irftched  on  another  locality — the  Alexandra  Park,  Homsey. 
We  oonfesa  we  are  not  aoqnunted  with  the  spot,  but  we 
think  Mr.  Houghton's  name  will  be  a  gnarantee  that  every- 
thing will  be  done  that  can  be  accomplished  by  activity 
and  aniie^,  conpled  with  the  experience  of  many  years. 
We  are  inffcirmed  that  in  some  respects  the  now  show  will 
have  great  advantagea  over  that  former^  held  at  the  Ciyatal 
Palace.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  wretched  arrangements 
on  the  railway.  The  delay  in  delivering  the  birds  at  the 
Palace  was  huuentable.  While  the  Judges  were  at  work 
there  were  constant  arrivals.  The  same  disagreeables  at- 
tended their  departure.  Hie  line  is  essentially  one  from 
I«Ddon  Bridffe  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  transit 
through  Lon£iu  often  occupied  more  time  than  that  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  north.  Senders  of  valuable  birds  were 
oompelled  to  have  people  in  charge  to  take  them  from 
I«ndon  Bridge  to  King's  Cross,  Enston,  or  Paddington,  as 
might  be.  FoBseogers  were  no  better  off  on  an  ordinarily 
fhU  day :  the  price  of  a  seat  in  the  evening  was  two  fights, 
atom  coat,  and  a  half-crown  bribe;  lucky  if  with  all  this 
your  firat-fJaas  return  irot  you  into  a  third-class  carriage. 
All  these  annoyances  will  be  obviated  by  having  to  do  with 
the  best-appointed  of  alt  raHivays,  the  Qreat  Northern. 
There  will  be  direct  communication  with  a  great  pari:  of 
England.  The  directors  will  bring  and  return  the  poult^ 
(if  unsold]  free  of  charge. 
We  alluded  to  the  experience  Idr.  Houghton  has  had  in 


has  supplied  that  which  has  been  asked  for  by  Brah' 

hibitors— he  has  given  prizes  for  two  classes,   light   and 
dark.    He  has  also  given  an  extra  class  for  foreign  Babbits. 


We  moat  heutilT  wish  the  nndertaldng  soceew.  We 
go  with  Vbote  who  go  with  all  classes,  and  our  sympathies 
are  with  those  who  enable  the  tchoc^boy  to  show  a  Babbit, 
and  the  artisan  a  Pigeon.  Hundreds  can  show  a  pen  of 
poultry  who  can  enter  into  no  other  competition.  The  good 
that  is  done  to  a  place  like  the  Ciystal  Palace,  or  the  Alex- 
andra Pai^,  is  not  to  be  meted  by  the  increased  attendance 
on  the  show  days  only  (although  that  is  remunerating),  bnt 
by  the  fhct  that  th§  pleasures  of  thousands  beoome  asso- 
e^ted  with  the  place,  and  the  interest  that  attaches  itsdf 
to  the  locality  where  a  prize  has  been  taken  leads  to  many 
after- visits. 

Plaoee  of  public  amusement  that  are  open  all  the  year  can 
only  be  supported  by  the  body  of  the  people,  and  they  must 
be  propitiated  by  indulgence  in  their  tastes  and  hobbias, 
when  they  are  as  harmless  and  amusing  as  a  Foulby, 
Pigeon,  and  Babbit  Show. 


HULES   FOE  POULTEY  JUDGING. 
iBTOtothank  "Eoohet"  for  Ids  kind  remarks  abcnt  my 

humble  self  I  own  it  is  very  agreeable  to  a  man  who  means 
wen  to  have  his  good  intentions  allowed.  I  now  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  this  fact,  that  there  exists  no 
code  of  laws  by  which  the  merits  of  poultry  ate  decided. 
Let  me  put  aside  all  thought  of  dishonest  judges,  if  such 
exist,  and  speak  only  of  what  wUl  apply  to  honest  men. 
Let  us  suppose  a  few  cases,  Mr.  A's  idea  of  perfeetion  in 
a  Oame  fowl  differs  from  Mr.  B's ;  Mr.  C  prrfBrs  Tnrkeys 
of  one  kind,  Mr.  D  those  of  another ;  Mr.  E  likes  sooh  a 
look  provided  Bantams  are  not  too  coarse;  Mr.  F  aUun* 
coarsenesa  of  all  things,  "  Only  B,v6id  that,"  says  he.  Now, 
suppose  these  good  gentlemen  act  as  judges,  one  at  one 
show,  another  at  another,  and  so  on,  and  uie  same  exhibi- 
tors send  to  all  the  shows.  The  end  ie  utter  pextJexit?;  a 
first  here,  none  there,  "commended"  at  this  show,  passed 
over  at  that,  and  so  on.  I  have  heatd  an  exhibits  remark, 
"I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  take  any  prizes  at  this  show, 
they  depend  npon  who  is  the  judge,  Mr.  A  likaa  my  sort 
of  birds,  but  if  Mr.  B  is  judge  I  shall  not  have  a  obMoe." 
In  this  case  let  me  add,  that  the  judges  and  the  exhibitora 
were  wholly  unknown  to  each  other. 

I  think  what  we  need  in  the  poultry  worid  is  a  setof 
mies  fbr  all  shows,  and  lees  left  to  individual  bnoy.  With 
rules  in  hand  or  head  let  each  judge  decide,  and  witti  mles 
in  hand  let  each  breeder  select  his  birds  for  ediibition,  then 
on  each  side  peribotaon-point  wonld  be  known. 

Next.  Where  are  we  to  get  the  mlea  ?  Those  given  at 
the  end  (rfBIr.  Bayly's  boci  are  not  ftdl  enough.  Whyshonld 
not  the  Editors  of  this  Journal  publish  a  code  T  They,  when 
issued,  would,  perhaps,  lead  to  adisoaBsion,  but  even  if  so, 
each  succeeding  edition  wonld,  as  in  mles  of  critdcet,  be  an 
improvement  on  its  predeoessor. 

In  the  "Ponltry  Book"  issued  at  tlie  offiea  of  Tn 
JouKWAi.  OF  HoBTtcuLTTiBi,  thoro  Are  BOme  points  in  eadi 
kind  of  fowl,  Ac,  noticed.  Here,  then.  Is  a  begiaaing  to 
start  from.  A  twopenny  pamphlet  mi^t  contain  all  tut 
would  be  needed,  and  be  m  every  bleeder's  hands.  I  think 
these  mles  once  issued  wotdd  in  time  be  aooepted,  gladly  by 
jndgcB  I  am  snre  -,  and  then  there  wonld  be  no  need.  In  tJie 
words  of  "  EoouT,"  "  of  each  show  publishing  in  its  oat*- 
logue  the  particular  points  of  the  fowls  in  each  class  re- 
qnisite  to  enable  them  to  take  a,  prize."  This,  then,  is-my 
snggestion.  We  want  to  know  on  aU  points  what  tlie 
stwadard  should  be  in  order  to  work  up  to  that  staadard, 
and,  too,  the  judges'  standard  should  be  ours. — Wiltshux 


WOODBRnXJE  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 

Althouoh  the  meeting  just  closed  constituted  only  the 
third  annual  show  of  the  "  Suffolk  Poultry  Sodetj,"  it  was 
carried  out  not  only  in  a  manner  reflecting  the  hi^iast 
credit  on  the  management,  but  such  as  many  other  oommit- 
tees  might  follow  ss  a  mode!  for  their  especial  gmdanos- 

The  poultry  exhibited  were  treated  as  well  as  the  moat 
anxious  owner  could  desire,  and  qtiiet  and  comfort  throngh- 
out  the  whole  of  them  seemed  the  universal  <nrder  of  the  £9. 
It  is  also  a  matter  of  oongmtolatim— «s  this  is  one  of  the 
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flrat,  if  not  the  vaij  Snt  thtnr  of  the  pMwnt  awaon — tiiat 
with  (me  ili^t  aioqitaon  vtajwai  was  shown  in  fint-nte 
health  uid  Bpiriti,  wd  erwi  in  t£i«  one  caae  not  so  Mling 
■a  to  jtutUy  their  removal.  We  hail  thia  aa  good  newa  to 
an  inteodiiureibilutors <^  the  ooming  aaMon,  Ka  the  eom- 
petitioa  at  Woodbridge  laat  week  not  taify  embraced  birds 
from  moet  of  the  Engliib  eonntiea,  but  even  SooUaad  wo* 
well  rqweaanted  also.  - 

It  it  weQ  known  to  ponltfy-breedeis.  that  the  latter  end 
of  Uay  is  inTorialilT  on  inoppottnne  tine  of  jear  to  show . 
apanitk  fowls  to  adTanta^  and  so  it  prored  at  Woodbridge, 
condition  b^ng  of  necesait?  wanting.  The  three  prize  pens 
of  bird*  w«ra  navertheleaa  Tei7  si^eiior,  thongh  the  olaei 
geaeaStj  was  defective. 

In  Smhinst  anjr  oolonr  was  admissible,  oonseqaently  a 
Torj  cental  clas»— in  &ct^  the  beet  class  in  the  Show— em- 
braoed  dark  Dorkings,  Silver  Qrojs,  White  Dorkings,  and 
even  the  now  almost  eitdnot  Cnchoo  Dorking.  As  is  inTaii- 
kblj  the  oaae  where  all  are  good  of  their  respeotiTs  kinds, 
the  Colonred  Dorkings  maintained  BupTema<y,  not  with- 
out man;  commeoda&ous  and  high  commendations  b^g 
coofiamd,  however,  on  th«  varieties  that  thus  OMnpeted  to 
•0  maniftet  a  disadvantage.  Hit.  Fergnsson  Blaii,  of  Inch- 
martiiie,  Scotland,  sained  the  princqnl  hononi  in  this  (iass 
with  fowls  vei;  cx«aitablr  exhibited. 

The  Bnff  Cochin  class  was  \^  sparely  filled,  bat  the 
winning  birds  were  real^  good.  The  same  remark  applies 
equally  to  the  class  for  Partridge- coloured  Cochins,  though 
thu  olasB  proved  &i  more  extensive. 

In  the  oUua  for  the  White  or  Pile  Oama  fowls,  the  latter 
<wlouz  took  all  the  prises,  the  Whit«  ones  being  nuely  able 
to  sncceed  in  snch  competition ;  Mr.  S.  Matthew,  of  Stoi"- 
maiket,  Suffolk,  taking  the  lead  not  onlj  in  this  bat  again 
in  the  Black  or  Brown  Beds,  and  also  in  the  Duckwings.  It 
was  this  gentleman's  excellent  pen  of  Black  Beds  that  ob- 
tained the  Socie^B  silver  cup  (in  lien  of  a  first  prize),  for 
the  beet  pen  of  any  kind  of  Qame  fowls  exhibited ;  Ur. 
Fletoher,  of  Stoneelongh,  Manchester,  with  a  first-rate  pen 
of  Brown-Beds  ninhing  in  terj  closely-  One  of  the  best 
oocks  in  the  Show  wss  ^hibited  in  this  class  (p«n  39),  bnt 
with  a  hen  so  ntterly  woxtbless,  Uiat  a  good  ounce  (if  en- 
tered in  the  single  Game  cock  class)  was  entitely  thrown 

^nke  good  &lka  at  Woodbridge  seem  quite  disposed  to  en- 
oomage  the  Srahnui  class,  and  they  as  certainly  did  succeed 
in  drawing  together  sudi  a  competition  as  can  but  rarely 
be  met  with,  and  such  as  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  find 

The  Bamtvrgh  clsssee  were  good,  but  these  Tarietiea 
alwi^  show  to  disadvantage  just  prior  to  monlting ;  and  we 
mAy  here  digress  to  s^,  that  with  the  solitary  eic«ition  of 
a  pen  of  White  Dorking  chif^ens,  every  pen  of  rowls  thtongh- 
ont  the  whole  collection  were  adults.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  witii  the  ever-changing  temperature  this  spring, 
tite  early  ohickenB  have,  under  -Uie  pressure  of  outward  dr- 
cnnutances,  given  tiie  go-bye  to  their  owners  (one  by  one) 
longMuw;  oonsequenuytheshow of  JanuBiyand February 
hahohea  at  oar  lew  next  shows  will  doubtlessly  be  more  s^ect 
than  at  one  lime  anticipated.  Chickens  most  undoubtedly 
bear  even  aefere  if  constant  cold,  iar  betto:  than  sudden 
abnoBphnical  changes. 

The  "Any  variety"  class  was  of  great  merit,  a  pen  of 
wondetltalfy  good  White  Cochins  standing  first,  '^"'liwn  Qame 
aeeond,  and  La  Fl^ohe  third.  Not  only  were  these  pens  of 
unusual  exceOence,  but  the  competition  also  embraced  perfect 
Silk  fbwls,  Cr^e  Cteurs,  Bumpless,  and  Malays.  This  class 
woved  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Show.  The  sweepstakes  for 
Single  Cocks  brought  a  very  limited  entry,  ss  is  now  the 
almoet  universal  rule,  except  at  our  largest  meetings. 

The  white  Aylesbury  Dutk  class  was  the  best  of  any  of  the 
Ducks,  Mrs.  Seamons  taking  her  cnstomaiy  place  of  heading 
the  list,  in  fact  sweeping  all  the  prizes. 

Urs.  Blair,  of  luclimortdne,  showed  some  marvellously 
goodsijecimenBof  both  GecM  and  Turteyi.  They  were  perfect 
giants  in  their  way ;  but  a  little  more  attention  to  matching 
the  Oeese  for  feather  would  be  advisable. 

In  Pigtont  all  varieties  competed  for  two  general  prizes ; 
the  first  priEe  falling  to  a  good  pen  of  Black  Mottled  Short- 
laced  Tumblers,  and   the  second  to  Blue  Powters. 

The  Abbey  Grounds,  at  Woodbiidge,  are  very  suitable 
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■    Coramnided,  B.  HutUiEir. 


i.— Pilie,  Un,  B.  F.  Blur,  IndLtora,    ComDiMided, 


SWEEPaTAAES. 


h-Cmiki  Cock.— Filie  ud  CBmmaWUd,  O.  HuiaLRg,  Kmcx. 

kiH  (Asr  *>rt«Tl.— FInt  ud  ConiDundad,  T.  ITawMo,  SoflUk. 
H,  OlrilBa.  McltoB,  Sofllk. 
>  (WUta  ATlsitiurjJ.— nnt  uid  Seoood,  Un.  K-  amaaot,  AflM- 


a  (BouB).— Flnt,  HtL  B.  F.  B 


blldjie. 
Gmi,-nt(t  ud  S 


.  Mn.  B.  f 


i,  Kn.  E.  F.  BUir.  laehtora. 


.    Sseood,  J.  F.  VifK,  Wood< 


.  Higbij 


Commndtd,  B.  Ourttt.  BiiaindbML 

Fieioni  (Adj  TuiMj},— rirrt,  B.  Bobm,  Wilmttta.  Sagnd,  A.  Q, 
AluudB. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of  Eden  Cottage, 
Spatkbroofc,  neax  Birmingham. 


DHIVING  BBEa  AKD  PBEVENTING  THEIE 

SWABMIHG. 
Beiho  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  on  the  13th  of  May,  I  found 
she  had  a  stock  of  bees  in  an  old  oommon  bell-shaped  sti-aw 
hive.  They  were  very  strong,  and  hanging-out  in  laiss 
numbers.  She  did  not  want  any  swarms,  but  wished  the 
bees  put  into  one  of  my  improved  bar-frame  hives.  About 
the  middle  of  the  day,  when  large  numbers  of  the  bees  were 
ODt  collecting  fi}od,  having  placed  an  empty  straw  hive 
bottom  upwi^ds  in  a  bucket,  I  lifted  the  stock  upon  it,  and 
placed  the  bar-&ame  bive  on  the  fioor-boord  from  which 
we  had  removed  the  auiidk.  I  removed  the  cluster  of  be«a 
and  placed  them  upon  the  floor-board,  and  then  tied  a  cloth 
round  where  the  two  hives  joined,  and  baring  canied  them 
a  few  yards  to  a  ch^,  I  turned  the  stock-hive  to  the  bottom 
and  placed  it  upon  my  knees.  We  beat  the  bive  at  tbe 
bottom  for  about  five  minutes  until  we  beard  the  bees  hod 
gone  up.  The  stock-hive  being  placed  in  the  bucket,  I 
untied  tbe  cloth  and  found  Uie  beea  hod  all  gone  up  into 
tbe  empty  hive  except  about  a  score-  I  then  carried  the 
bees  to  the  bsr-&iune  hire,  and  having  removed  the  cover,  I 
struck  the  straw  hive  a  smart  blow  or  two,  when  the  bees 
all  fell  out  upon  the  borB.  and  soon  ran  down  between,  and 
I  replaced  the  cover.     We  then  proceeded  t 
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alai^  of  detveLopmenL  We&s^ed  them  into  my  improved 
bar-framof ,  and  fymnd  my  wedge-shi^Md  frames  a  veiy  greafc 
improvement  in  &8tening  the  combe.  When  we  haid  done 
half  of  the  combs  we  pat  them  into  the  hiv6»  and  then  cat 
the  remainder  oat  and  phiced  them  in  the  frames,  and  these 
into  the  bar-frame  hive.  When  I  cat  the  last  contb  oat  I 
foond  l^e  queen  sorroonded  by  the  score  of  bees  that  were 
left  in  the  stock-hive.  I  caaght  her  and  placed  her  on  the 
alighting-board,  and  she  soon  ran  into  the  box.  This  shows 
that  great  care  shonld  be  ased  in  catting  oat  the  combs  lest 
^o  qaeen  be  left,  and  so  get  ii^jored.  Si  this  case  the  bees 
had  all  gone  up  into  the  empty  hive  except  about  a  score 
and  the  queen ;  but  she  generallv  is  neany  the  first  to  go 
up.  I  removed  the  royal  cells  and  part  of  the  drone  brood, 
a£d  the  next  day  we  placed  a  large  bar-frame  super  on  the 
stock,  when  they  soon  commenced  to  work ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  no  swarm  will  issue  from  it  this  year,  and 
my  friend  will  be  able  to  take  nearly  four  times  the  quantity 
of  honey  from  them  that  she  would  have  done  had  she 
allowed  them  to  swarm,  besides  getting  rid  of  an  old  straw 
Mve. — ^Wm.  Casb. 


CONVEESIOJSr   OP   BAE-mVES   INTO 
PEAME-HIVES. 

WhiL  you  oblige  me  by  saying  if  boxes  with  bars,  which 
I  call  Taylor's,  being  8^  inches  deep  induding  the  bars, 
and  llf  inches  square,  would  possess  room  sufficient  to  be 
worked  on  his  ulan  if  I  were  to  attach  frames  to  these  bars  ? 
I  have  an  excellent  bee-house  just  adapted  to  hold  nineteen 
of  these  boxes,  and  I  could  not  make  them  larger  without 
deranging  the  whole.  I  could  make  them  a  little  deeper  if 
that  were  necessary.  My  first  swarm  was  on  Saturday  the 
7th. — ^Edwabd  Faibbbotheb. 

^  [If  you  deepen  your  boxes  to  12  inches  inside,  and  put 
eight  frames  in  ea(m  at  equal  distances  apart,  they  will  form 
usefrd  frume-hives.  The  top,  bott<mi,  and  sides  of  each 
i^rame,  should  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  crown 
and  floor-boazds  as  well  as  from  the  sides  of  the  box.] 


pbjeyention  of  SWAEMING. 

Last  summer  a  swarm  of  bees  was  given  to  me  in  a 
common  straw  hive,  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  I  did  not  put 
on  a  cap,  nor  take  any  h<mey.  The  bees  seem  now,  as  £Eir 
as  I  can  judge,  strong  and  healthy.  I  want  to  prevent  them 
swarming  as  I  am  away  from  home  all  day,  ai^  my  garden 
being  small  I  am  fearfru  of  loeinf^  the  swarm. 

In  the  recent  articles  on  artificial  swarms  in  The  Joubnai. 
OF  HoBTicuLTUBB  I  do  Qot  find  what  quite  suits  my  case, 
the  instructions  being  generally  a^kUoable  to  those  who  have 
more  than  one  stock  of  bees,  who  have  not  common  straw 
hives,  or  who  can  convey  the  hive  with  a  driven  swonn  in 
it  a  mile  or  more  away  from  the  old  hive. 

I  have  been  t<dd  that  by  facing  an  empty  hive  dose  to  a 
Ml  one,  opening  a  oommunication  between  them,  and  stop- 
ing  iq>  the  entrance  of  the  old  hive,  so  as  to  compel  the  bees 
to  go  in  and  oat  throogh  tiie  new  hive,  a  ooHovj  will  take 
possession  of  the  latter  when  their  old  quarters  become  too 
crowded,  and  t)ie  two  hives  may  afterwavcls  be  separated. 
This  seems  only  natural  to  one  who«  like  myself  knows 
nothing  about  bees ;  but  before  trying  this,  or  any  other 
plan,  I  should  be  much  oVliged  if  you  would  Aimish  me  with 
a  little  advioe.in  the  matter.  I  am  a  complete  novice  in  bee- 
keeping, and  should  not  know  tke  queen  bee  or  a  royal  cell 
if  I  saw  them, — ^S.  E.,  Hampton  Qowri, 

[The  plan  you  contemplate  is  the  one  described  in  page  80 
of  the  last  edition  of  '*  Taylor's  Bee-keeper's  MaauaL^'  The 
two  hives  should  be  placed  side  by  side;,  the  added  hive  and 
its  entrance  being  put  exactly  in  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
Swarming  may  probably  be  prevented  in  this  way,  but  in 
this  case  the  stock  will  remain  one  colony,  and  on  removing 
one  of  the  hives  in  the  autumn  the  queen  and  brood  will 
most  likely  be  found  in  the  new  apartment,  so  that  the 
harvest  will  consist  of  dark  honey  deposited  in  discoloured 
oombs.  Ko  means  that  can  be  adopted  will  at  all  times 
prevent  the  issue  of  a  swarm.] 


LIGUBIAN  BEES  IN  AUSTB.ATJA. 

Ik  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Aoclimatisation  Society 
of  Yiotocia  we  find  it  stated  that  "As  aoontvibationof  vocy 
partionlar  interest  to  the  oottaeer,  the  introdoctkm  of  the 
Ligurian  bee  may  be  adduced— that  insect  being,  probably, 
from  its  industrious  and  wonderfrilly  proHfio  properties,  the 
most  valuable  in  the  world.  This  bee  is  multiplying  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity,  and  will  soon  be  accessible  to  all 
classes."  It  will  be  remembered  that  several  colonies  of 
Italian  bees  were  suocessfrilly  transmitted  to  Australia  by 
me  in  the  autnmn  of  1862.  These  were  consigned  to  the 
Yictoria  Acclimatisation  Society,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  above  assozance  of  their  wcdl-doing  and  rapid  dissemi- 
nation throughout  the  colony  has  been  perused  with  mnoh 
satisfhction  l^—A  Dbvonshibb  Bbb-kxspbb. 


BEE-GLOVES. 


With  all  due  deference  to  editorial  opinions,  I  must  dis- 
sent from  the  reply  to  "P.  H."  in  page  390  with  regard  to 
the  efficiency  of  leather  gloves  for  apiarian  purposes.  If 
thin  and  flco^ble,  they  are  really  no  protection  whatever; 
if  thick,  they  render  tiieir  wearer  liable  to  all  kinds  of  acci- 
dents by  depriving  him  of  the  free  use  of  his  hands;  whilst 
in  either  case  thoy  cause  the  death  of  numbers  of  onfbrta- 
nate  boes  by  leaving  their  stings  in  them.  Although  I  now 
always  operate  in  my  own  apiary  with  uncovered  hands, 
I  can  speak  from  past  experience  as  to  the  great  superiority 
of  photogra^iers  indiarubber  gloves.  Not  only  are  th^ 
sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  the  apiarian  to  manipulate 
with  freedom,  but  they  spare  the  lives  of  his  bees,  which 
from  some  unexplained  cause  rarely  attempt  to  sting  them. 
These  gloves  are,  I  believe,  sold  at  most  indiarubb^  waa^ 
houses ;  if  not,  they  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Neigh- 
bour &,  Sons,  149,  Begent  Street. — ^A  Dxvonshibe  Bbb- 

KSBPKB. 

[With  all  due  deference  to  "A  Dbvonshibb  Bbb-kbbfxb,'* 
we  can  only  reply  that  we  never  used  anything  but  kid 
gloves,  and  never  were  stung  tiirough  them  during  our 
apiarian  manipulations.] 


BEES   ACCEPTING   A  POEEIGN   SOVEBEIGN. 

Thb  letter  nnder  the  above  heading,  which  appeared  in 
page  373,  has  produced  so  many  applications  for  Ligurian 
queens,  that  1  must  beg  permission  to  explain  that  the 
queen  in  question  was  one  of  the  ordinary  species,  and  that 
the  attempt  to  supply  Ligurian  queens  has  long  been  aban- 
doned by — ^A  DxvoKSHiBE  Bes-kxbfbb. 
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OTTE  LETTEE  BOX. 

Hnr  wrra  Boas  Baox  (CbeMn).— No  ■nUoaMon  to  the  wo«n4  Iti 
SemoTe  the  ben  for  «  thne  from  aisocLiUon  vikhtiie  eoek, 
fhalhwi  wtn  vtmn  again. 

OftAM  vom  PovLTST  (7.  Jf.).— OrvtTrarlvidirWK 
It  to  vf9ry  W9J  bitttr  for  the  fowto.   Then  will  bo  gnm  ooonth  Ifll  ant 
NoTomber  to  harbour  iniacto ;  and  fowls  do  not  raqoire  high  grMt,  aa  It  to 
i^JarioQS  rather  than  otherwtoe  in  wet  weather. 

GbaMB  m  CocHnv-OnHA  Fowls  {Ooehim-Ckima)i^Wt  know  no  ^Molal 
reason  why  they  shonld  be  so  affected,  unlets  the  flooring  of  their  hooae  it 
a  hard  one.  If  it  ia,  ramore  it.  Sand  or  earth  ftreqaently  stirred  to  the 
only  fit  flooring  for  ponltry-honaea.  All  heary  Urda  are  very  ttahie  to  hare 
corns  when  th^  get  old. 

BuujpiKOH  MonLmre  DavnorxTKLT  (IF.  forfoio).— Tour  bird  has  net 
had  a  aofliolent  chaBM  of  food.  Nothingbothempeeed  to  terrible  reffanan. 
We  would  reoonunend  you  to  giro  it  canary  and  rspe  seed  with  a  little  heap 
and  linseed;  also,  a  bath  erery  warm  day.  If  it  will  not  take  it  give  It  one 
through  a  small  witering-pot.  Oontinne  thto  for  two  or  three  msntiia. 
We  doubt  if  it  Witt  moult  Its  feathers  before  autnmn;  keep  it  in  a  wann 
corner.  Are  yon  sure  that  there  are  no  lioe  In  the  joints  of  the  oaga,  as 
they  do  not  annoy  the  bird  until  night  time  T 
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POULTBT. 

Trade  has  much  improfad,  and  the  supply  to  below  the  STerage.   Ttkm 
are  maintained,  bnl  we  doubt  whether  there  wUl  not  soon  be  a  redoctioa 
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WEEKLY   CALENDAR. 
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Week. 
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JUNE  7—18,  1864. 


Cocksfoot  GrtM  flowers. 
Brome  OrMs  ripe. 
Meadon  CUrj  flowers. 
R.  Bsowv  DiXD.  1858. 
Rottgh-stelked  Meedow  Oress  fl. 

8  SUXDAT  A7TKR  TbXNITT. 

Trinity  term  ends. 
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24 
12 
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49 
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159 
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From  obeervations  taken  near  London  dnring  the  last  thirty-seren  years,  the  aTorafe  day  temperature  of  the  week  is  70.7%  and  its  night 
temperature  48.0<*.  The  greatest  heat  was  90^  on  the  7th,  1846;  and  the  lowest  cold,  34%  on  the  9ih,  1862.  The  greatest  fall  of  rain  waa 
1.48  inch. 


LYCOPOD  CULTIVATION. 

YCOPODS  are  fitting  companions  for 
Ferns,  and  grow  well  under  the 
same  conditions  of  soil,  shade,  and 
moistnre.  They  delight  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  porous  soil,  and  shade 
from  bright  sun. 

The  most    suitable  soil  is 
turfy  brown  peat  one-half,  leaf 
mould  one-fourth,  and  turfy 
loam  one-fourth,  with  a  little 
silver  sand  intermixed.     This 
compost  should  be  taken  under 
cover  a  few  days  prior  to  pot- 
ting,   and     should    then    be 
chopped  with  a  spade,  but  not 
sifted,  unless  it  be  to  free  the 
peat  and  loam  of  the  finer  par- 
ticles.   It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  have  the  soil  too  rough,  but 
it  is  best  when  the  lumps  are 
the  size  of    a  large  walnut. 
Good  drainage  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  a  layer  of  sphag- 
num, cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  some 
such  material  placed  over  the 
crocks  materially  aids  in  keeping  the  drainage  open. 
The  drainage  should  occupy  one- third  of  the  pot  or  pan, 
and  on  this  shoidd  be  placed  3  inches  of  compost,  which 
will  answer  perfectly  for  such  kinds  as  SelagineUa  denti- 
eolata,  densa,  obtusa,  brasiliensis,  and  all  those  having 
creeping  branches.    For  these  nothing  is  so  suitable  as 
ordinary  seed-pans  4  inches  deep ;  but  such  as  S.  afri- 
cana,  umbrosa,  stolonifera,  <&c.,  do  best  in  pans  some- 
what deeper — 6  to  8  inches  being  the  most  suitable  depth ; 
and  a  few  are  best  grown  in  pots,  as  S.  paradoxa  and 
lepidophylla.     All  may  be  grown  in  pots,  but   dwarf 
plants  look  much  better  in  pans.    It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  grow  these  plants  in  pans  2  feet  or  more  wide, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  no  improvement.    A  large  patch 
of  anything  may  be  essential  to  gain  a  prize  at  an  exhi- 
bition, but  for  decorative  purposes  one-foot  pans  well 
filled  with  finely-grown  plants  are  quite  large  enough ; 
and  as  these  only  occupy  one-fourth  the  space,  I  consider 
four  fine  specimens  of  four  distinct  kinds  more  interest- 
ing than  one  large  unwieldly  panful  of  one  kind.    With 
Ferns  and  Lycopods  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  great  variety 
of  kinds  in  character,  than  to  have  those  huge  masses 
which  are  only  so  many  plants  put  into  one  pot ;  yet  such 
carry  the  day  everywhere,  and  against  them  those  who 
cannot  afibrd  to  put  half  a  dozen  Ferns  in  a  pot  or  fifty 

fieces  of  Lycopoa  in  a  pan  have  no  chance  of  competing, 
think  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  to  limit 
the  sizes  of  pots  or  pans  in  which  Lycopods  are  shown 
at  horticultural  exhibitions,  lor  it  often  happens  that  the 
prizes  are  given  to  those  having  the  heaviest  pocket  and 
greatest  convenience.  Nice  handsome  young  specimens 
are  consequently  passed  over,  and  the  prize  awarded  to 
No.  167«— To&.  TL,  Niw  SnuNW 


an  enormous  specimen  made  to  appear  young  by  putting 
a  dozen  young  plants  around  it  to  take  away  its  bad 
appearance. 

For  private  establishments  where  these  plants  are 
grown  for  decorative  purposes  nothing  looks  handsomer 
than  a  fine  collection  Oi  Lycopods  grown  in  moderate-sized 

fans,  18  inches  wide  for  the  largest  kinds — as  SelagineUa 
iyalli,Lobbi,  inasqualifolia,  africana,Wildenovi,&c.,  which 
are  of  a  Fern-like  nabit ;  twelve-inch  pans  for  stolonifera, 
Martcnsi,  dichotoma,  &c. ;  and  nine-inch  for  those  that 
do  not  grow  more  than  a  couple  ot  inches  high.  By  this 
plan  a  number  of  varieties  can  be  grown  in  a  less  snace 
than  it  takes  to  grow  a  dozen  monster  specimens,  wnich 
really  take  up  more  room  than  is  sufficient  for  aU  the 
species. 

In  whatever  way  grown  they  should  have  light  equally 
from  all  points,  or  they  will  draw  towards  the  li^ht: 
hence  out-of-the-way  comers  are  not  proper  situations 
for  them ;  and  to  have  them  fine,  compact,  and  strong 
in  habit  they  should  be  placed  about  18  inches  from  the 
glass,  and  not  be  kept  m  a  close  confined  atmosphere, 
nor  be  made  weak  by  too  high  a  temperature. 

March  is  the  best  time  to  repot  them.  This  is  a  very  easy 
operation.  Have  a  clean  pot  or  pan  of  the  required  size 
in  readiness,  place  a  large  crock  over  the  hole  or  holes, 
and  on  it  an  inch  of  sifted  smaller  pieces  of  pot  if  a  pan  is 
used,  or  one-third  the  depth  of  a  pot,  and  on  these  place 
a  thki  layer  of  spagnum  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Fill  the  pan 
with  the  compost  already  named,  and  with  a  large  label, 
or  some  such  appliance,  take  the  plant  or  plants  out  of  the 
old  pan,  and  when  this  is  done  divide  mto  pieces  with 
a  little  root  attached  to  each.  With  these  before  us  on 
the  potting-bench  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  kind 
creeps,  as  SelagineUa  densa,  denticulata,  &c. ;  if  so  the 

San  must  be  covered  with  a  Httle  fine  soU,  and  raised  a 
ttle  in  the  centre,  but  not  too  high,  and  holes  made  with 
the  finder,  and  the  plants  introduced,  so  that  they  wiU  be 
little,  if  anything,  below  the  surface  level.  The  plants 
should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  edgl;  of  the  pan  as  they  are  placed 
from  plant  to  plant,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  equally 
covered  as  they  grow.  If  the  kind  has  a  branching 
habit,  as  SelagineUa  stolonifera,  it  is  necessary  to  insert 
the  divisions  in  the  soil,  so  that  some  part  of  the  stem 
may  be  covered,  aud  the  young  roots  placed  in  immediate 
contact  with  that  which  is  to  afibrd  them  support,  placins 
about  half  an  inch  of  fine  soU  over  the  surface  around 
the  plants  after  they  have  been  inserted  in  the  rough 
compost.  Those  that  are  placed  on  the  surface  and  run 
over  it  should  not  have  any  soU  placed  over  them ;  but 
after  being  planted  as  above  they  should  be  gently  pressed 
witii  the  hand,  having  previously  sprinkled  the  surface 
with  a  Uttlo  sUvcr  sand.  Such  species  as  SelagineUa 
umbrosa,  S.  WUdenovi,  &c.,  that  have  underground  creep- 
ing stems,  require  to  be  planted  like  Ferns,  with  their 
creeping  roots  level  with  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
and  in  potting  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  so  much 
soU,  nor  be  divided  into  such  smaU  pieces  as  those  that 
emit  roots  from  their  branches  or  stems  above  the  surface. 
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A  little  fine  soil  placed  between  the  divisions,  after  planting, 
may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  but  in  no  case  should 
they  be  covered  more  than  half  an  inch. 

The  plants  of  the  respective  kinds  being  potted,  place 
them  in  their  proper  sinations,  giving  a  good  watering,  and 
shading  from  strong  light,  which  is  as  common  a  cause  of  the 
plants  flagging  as  bright  sun.  Dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
being  the  bane  of  these  plants  at  any  time,  it  must  be  guarded 
against  at  fchis  period,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  insured  by 
syringing  the  plants  lightly  morning  and  evening  with  water 
of  the  temperature  of  the  house;  and  every  avaihible  surface 
should  be  sprinkled  with  water  twice  daily — ^in  fact,  where 
Ferns  and  Lycopods  are  grown  a  moist  atmosphere  is  at  all 
times  essential  to  their  well-being.  If  convenience  be  at 
hand,  it  would  materially  assist  the  plants  if  they  were  placcki 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  potting  in  a  house  with  a  tem- 
perature, and  corresponding  moisture,  a  few  degrees  above 
that  necessary  for  each  when  established.  "Whilst  the  plants 
are  making  new  roots  or  becoming  established,  the  sprink- 
ling overhead  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  moist  at  the 
root ;  but  when  they  begin  growing  water  must  be  given 
copiously,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  overdo  it ;  for,  with 
good  drainage  and  a  porous  soil,  these  plants  would  almost 
endure  a  stream  of  water  running  over  them. 

When  established  and  beginning  to  gi-ow  more  light  and 
air  should  be  admitted ;  but  in  giving  the  former  it  must 
not  be  admitted  so  as  to  dry  the  atmosphere  much,  or  the 
plants  will  flag  or  become  stunted  in  growth,  and  if  the 
light  is  too  powerful  they  become  browned  in  the  foliage  and 
the  growth  is  poor.  About  half  the  air  given  to  green- 
house plants  in  general  suits  these,  and  after  March  when- 
ever the  sun  shines  a  shading  of  tiffany  should  be  employed 
over  the  plants  from  8  a.m.  imtil  5  p.m.  From  September 
to  March  they  will  bear  the  light  of  the  sun  without  becom- 
ing browned ;  but  whilst  light  browns  the  foliage,  too  little 
light  causes  a  weak  unnatural  growth,  and  is  as  carefully  to 
be  guarded  against  as  too  strong  a  light.  It  is  the  extreme 
of  the  two  that  is  to  be  avoided,  and  any  person  with  a 
little  experience  will  soon  understand  how  and  when  to 
shade,  or  admit  more  light  and  air. 

These  plants  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  water  them  so  long  as  the  soil  remains 
moist,  for  nothing  is  gained  by  treating  them  as  aquatics, 
but  the  soil  becoming  sour  and  sodden  will  sooner  or  later 
cause  a  sickly  condition  of  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  are  not 
long  ere  they  show  unmistakeable  evidence  of  bad  health. 
In  summer,  from  March  to  October,  they  should  be  sprinkled 
overhead  twice  daily — ^very  gently  at  night,  to  imitate  the 
falling  dew,  and  in  the  morning  to  supply  the  moisture 
necessary  to  keep  them  moist  during  the  day.  In  winter 
it  is  only  necessary  to  syringe  the  plants  in  the  morning, 
and  not  then  if  the  house  is  moist,  and  the  soil  in  a  healthy 
moist  condition ;  but  if  fire  heat  be  employed  to  keep  up 
the  required  temperature,  the  plants  if  in  a  g^-eenhouse 
Miould  be  sprinkled  overhead  in  the  morning,  or  if  in  a 
•tove  twice  daily,  for  dryness  from  fire  heat  is  more  in- 
jurious to  these  plants  than  anything  I  know  of.  In 
autumn  a  little  fresh  soil  may  advantageously  be  placed 
between  the  stems  of  the  plants,  which  will  much  invigorate 
them ;  but  it  should  be  done  %o  that  no  trace  of  such  an 
operation  may  be  seen. 

The  most  suitable  situation  is  a  fernsry,  but  where  this 
is  not  at  hand  some  of  these  plants  may  be  grown  very  well, 
in  the  greenhouse,  in  the  shadiest  part ;  and  the  stove  varie- 
ties do  well  in  summer  under  the  shade  of  Vines,  and  may 
be  wintered  in  a  stove  or  waim  g^'eenhouse  with  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  below  45**. 

Though  I  have  given  the  essentials  necessary  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  ornaments  when  it  is  desired  to  have  them 
very  fine,  yet  those  having  a  shady  place  in  a  stove  or 
greenhouse  may  succeed  tolerably  well,  whether  the  plants 
are  grown  in  pots  or  pans,  or  planted  out  in  rockwork, 
or,  otherwise,  associated  with  Ferns  in  baskets.  They  will, 
indeed,  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  tlioy  have  charms  which 
no  other  plants  possess  wherever  placed,  yet  they  must  not 
be  expected  to  do  so  well  in  such  situations  as  if  they  were 
gi-own  in  places  more  suitable  for  them.  For  surfacing 
some  of  theui  are  really  indispensable,  and  for  making  some- 
thing very  beautiful  of  what  is  otherwise  vei*y  ugly,  we  have 
one  specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.     I  allude  to  the  ugly 


walls  of  some  ferneries  that  are  out  of  all  character  with 
the  appearance  of  such  houses.  To  make  such  ornamental 
provide  some  strong  galvanised  wire  -netting,  inch-mesh, 
and  fksten  this  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  house  with 
tenter  hooks  galvanised.  The  upper  edge  should  also  be 
made  fast  with  the  same  description  of  hooks,  but  only 
driven  so  as  to  allow  the  netting  to  be  1  inch  from  the 
wall  required  to  be  covered.  Thei-e  will  thus  be  a  cavity 
between  the  netting  and  the  wall  an  inch  wide,  which  is  to 
be  filled  tightly  with  peat  and  sphagnum  in  equal  parts, 
and  to  prevent  the  wire  bulging  out  more  hooks  must  be 
driven  into  the  wall  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  netting 
may  be  carried  to  any  height,  and  be  made  to  fit  into  comerK 
by  fastening  more  netting  on  with  small  copper  wire. 
When  the  interval  between  the  netting  and  the  wall  has 
been  filled  with  compost  we  have  to  foroe  some  ftessb. 
sphagnum  between  the  meshes,  and  it  should  be  done  so 
that  the  wire  may  be  covered,  and  the  whole  present  an 
even  surface  of  moss — a  moss  wall,  of  course  it  wiU  be 
when  finished. 

We  next  make  holes  with  the  finger  between  every  third 
mesh  of  the  netting,  and  introduce  a  small  piece  of  Sela- 
ginella  dentionlata  into  each,  and  fill  the  hole  or  cavity  left 
with  a  little  sphagnum.  The  plants  or  divisibns  are  planted 
in  straight  lines  3  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  same 
distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  and  a  like  distance 
from  row  to  row,  arranging  them  in  quincunx  fashion.  We 
have  now  provided  for  a  surface  of  the  loveliest  green, 
and  will  improve  the  same  by  dotting  a  few  Ferns  np  and 
down  it,  and  some  stiff  yet  graceM-habited  Lycopods. 
The  Ferns  most  s«itable  are  such  kinds  as  Fleopeltis  stig- 
matica,  P.  nuda  (Fortuni),  P.  pustulata ;  Pteris  serrulata, 
P.  scabemla ;  Platycerium  alcicome ;  Niphobolus  rupestris ; 
Nephrolepis  exaltata ;  and  Oyrtogonium  flagelliferam.  The 
last-named  bears  small  plants  along  the  fronds,  and  a  large 
one  at  the  rat-tail  points  of  the  fronds  which  root  in  the 
moss,  themselves  again  producing  fronds  of  a  like  nature, 
and  soon  covering  a  waU  when  once  well  established,  and 
this  renders  it  one  of  the  most  curious  Ferns  in  cultivation. 
There  are,  indeed,  so  many  Ferns  suitable  for  such  situations 
which  have  either  creeping  stems  or  will  thrive  in  a  small 
quantity  of  soil,  that  any  one  with  a  little  judgment  will 
not  foil  to  find  subjects.  I  may,  however,  ibrther  note, 
that  a  Stenochlsena  scandens  or  two  planted  at  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  a  plant  of  Sdaginella  laevigata  (but  it  re- 
quires a  stove),  will  soon  commence  ascending,  and  ore 
really  beautiM ;  and  if  a  plant  of  Goniophlebium  be  placed 
at  the  top,  about  1  foot  from  the  glass,  its  splendid  wavy 
fronds  wiU  droop  to  the  extent  of  6  to  10  feet ;  and  ihxiB,  'With 
the  carpet  of  Selaginella  denticulata,  varions  branching 
Lycopods  and  Ferns  peeping  from  its  surface  in  all  directions, 
we  have  one  of  the  handsomest  things  conceivable.  Thea 
for  covering  iron  tie-rods  in  span-roofed  houses,  or  for  sur- 
facing out-of-the-way  places  anywhere,  forming  margins  to 
walks  in  glass  houses,  no  other  plant  adapts  itself  so  well 
to  circumstances  as  Selaginella  denticulata.  To  hide  a  rod 
of  iron  first  cover  it  with  sphagnum  and  make  it  fiut 
with  copper  wire,  then  wreath  it  with  pieces  of  the  plant 
named,  fastening  them  with  matting.  If  something  ext3*a  be 
desired  fksten  a  few  plants  of  the  Killamey  Fihny  Fern  (Tri- 
chomanes  radicans),  upon  it,  and  if  these  be  k^»t  sprinkled 
with  water  twice  or  thrice  daily  so  as  to  keep  them  con- 
tinually moist,  and  the  wall  also  in  like  manner  syringed 
morning  and  evening,  or  watered  always  from  the  top  down- 
wards 80  as  to  keep  it  and  them  in  a  thoroughly  moist 
condition,  we  have  a  little  ornamentation  in  addition  to  that 
generally  seen  in  ferneries. 

The  m^ority  of  Lycopods  are  suitable  for  a  greenhouse  tem- 
perature; but  as  such  structures  ai*e  ventUated  too  much, 
and  are  neither  shaded  sufficiently  nor  kept  moist  enough, 
for  them,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  plants  become 
stunted  in  habit,  and  browned  for  want  of  shade.  Those 
having  a  vinery  will  find  the  extra  heat,  shade  of  the  Vines, 
and  copious  syringings  admirably  adapted  for  the  greenhouse 
kinds  generaUy,  and  if  they  be  kept  there  until  the  QrapeB 
change  colour  they  will  be  in  fine  condition  according  to 
the  attention  bestowed,  and  for  the  sake  of  themsMvea 
must  then  be  removed  to  their  proper  quarters.  The  store 
kinds  do  well  in  a  vinery  in  summer,  and  may  be  wintered 
safely  in  a  temperature  of  45^  to  50°,  otherwise  they  do  not 
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do  wen  without  etoTO  heat.  Many  kinds  are  lost  under  cul« 
thration  by  inattention  to  providing  the  proper  temperature 
fbr  each,  and  to  obviate  this  I  append  a  list  of  a  few  distinot 
species.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  do  well  in  Wardian 
cases ;  G  signifies  that  the  kinds  require  the  protection  of 
a  greenhouse ;  whilst  S  are  stove ;  and  the  sign  f  indicates 
tliose  that  do  well  in  unheated  ferneries  or  are  almost  if 
not  quite  hardy.  The  figures  indicate  the  height  in  feet 
of  each,  unless  of  prostrate  habit  or  otherwise  not  easily 
determined. 

SxcnoN  L— Xtifinmt  tnetoZZtc  Utte-«Jba<2ad/oZMige. 

*6«laffine)l«  mciiiita  (c»sia  of  cardtM),  long  -mirj  ttemi,  nearly  pro«trfttr, 
jSQch  branched,  and  clasterijig ;  leavet  light  blue.  A  handavme  kind. 
14  foot  (O.). 

8.  liBTigata,  a  migniflobnt  climber  (8.). 

&•  faMBqnelifalia.  ortet  itcma,  anpporttar  mediam-aUod  Taxable  frooda;  not 
unlike  an  Axbor  Vitc  foliage,  but  cf  a  blue  colour.    1  ta  1^  foot  (8.). 

SaonoN  JI,-^€hreen  a/nd  ttuxulent  in  texture,  erect  in  TuibU, 
fhe  branehm  do$e  and  compact,  roots  being  emitted  from 
ihem  which  become  plants. 

Sttaiginella  formosa,  thick  close  habit,  forming  a  handsome  massixe  specimen. 

1  foot  (O.). 
Si.  atolmifera,  the  type  of  the  gronp.    Frunds  amali,  nearly  lieart-abaped, 

mnoh  branched,  and  spreading.    1  foot  (G.). 
&  ilexnoea  (dichotoma),  ftonds  tmall  and  ivnch  branched ;  the  polnta  being 

fsit  it  has  a  qwngted  aspect.    1  foot  (O.). 
S.  nicr^>hylla,  danse  habit,  bat  slender;  pretty,  and  very  distinct    6  to 

9  inches  cS.). 
8.  Martensi,  erect  close  habit,  little,  if  an  j thing,  different  from  S.  stolonlfsra. 
8.  P«ppigiaaa,  brandiea  brosd,  close,  and  curving  down  to  the  soil ;  dry 

though  suecttleat-lookinft-texture ;  colour  grnsB  graen.     1  hia  kii;d  m 

difflcnlt  to  keep  in  winter,  and  should  bo  frequently  potted,  as  it  is  iu* 

patloLt  of  a  soddened  soil.    3  inches  (S.). 
S.  aeipena,  Ught  graen,  handaoma ;  habit  duue  and  eenpaet.    9  inches  (S.)* 

Sbction  m. — Prostrate,  green  fronds,   of  succulent  texture, 

and  humble  growth, 

•Selaginella  jamalceneis  (mutabilis),  prootrate,  fast-spreading  stems,  with 
amall  leaves.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  various  colours  it  assumes :  in 
the  morning  it  is  bright  green,  at  night  v.^itiUi  or  yidiowuh  at  the 
poinu  of  the  branches,  and  green  in  other  parts,  giTiac  it  the 
appearance  at  dask  of  pUoephoreseace  (S.). 

*8.  denea,  forms  a  pigmy  patch  of  crowdtd  slender  stems  and  small  leaves 

(O.). 
8.  bEaaiiienus,  leaves  thickly  set ;  lon^,  slender,  wiry  stems ;  olosa  and 
prostrate  habit ;  liiUe  differiag  from  S.  dcnticuiata.    3  inches  (G.). 

*t8*  aenticulata,  everybody's  favourite ;  it  will  grow  in  all  soils  and  tem- 
peratures; almuiBt,  if  n(  t  quite,  hurdy.  6  inches  (G.). 

MS.  halvetioa,  simply  a  less  form  of  tne  preceding,  in  comparison  to  which 
it  is  but  a  pigmy  (0.}> 

*S.  Bnrghalll,  prostrate,  pendsnt,  branching  stems,  light  green  leaves,  with 
white  tlp^  and  flat ;  veiy  prptty  (G.). 

*S.  apus  (apo<«u),  a  gem.  of  mose-.ike  habit,  vsry  dense  (G.). 

*8.  delicutisrims,  and  so  it  is— Oeltcate  and  pleasing.    An  exquisite  pigmy 
CS.). 
8.  incresoentifolia,  an  annnaL    The  »oil  should  be  left  undtntnrbed,  and  it 
reappears  the  following  summer.    Cunous  and  pretty  (S.) 

SSCTIOK IV. — Creeping  wiry  stems,  erect  stalks,  Fern-like  fronds, 

and  of  dry  texture. 
Selaginella  Lyalli,  fem*like,  distinct,  and  handsome.   l\  foot  (3.). 
*S.  viticulosa,  wide,  triangular,  drooping,  plumy  frondi*,  rising  pieatifutly 

from  uuderffronnd  stem*.    6  inclied  (S.;. 
*S.  flabelUu  (plumosa),  handsome,  Iroads  triangular  and  drooping.   9  inches 

(S.). 
HS.  Willdenovi,  much-divided  triangular  fronds,  on  long  wiry  stems.    A 

fine,  sprtsdiug,  drooping  kind.    1^  foot  (G.)- 
*B.  exythropus  (umbrosa),  clo^e  eompdct  habit,  triangular  and  elcgontly- 

aivided  wide  green  fronds;  fine.    1  foot  (8.). 
•g.  diohrons,  nearly  related  to  S.  erythrepus  at  firit  sljiht,  yet  very  distinct 

from  it.    Fronds  overlapping,  appearing  undivided.    Very  beautilul. 

1  foot  iS.}. 
S.  aftioana,  foor-lnch  wide,  triangular,  muoh-dlvlded  fronds,  having  a 

bine  metallic luau^e.    1  foot  (S.).    (In  habit  thu  belongs  to  this  group, 

otherwise  its  proper  place  is  Sec.  I.) 

Sectiok  V. — Brown  or  red-tinted. 
igluella  rubrieaulis,  leaves  su.all,  habit  doee  and  compact,  stems  snd 
branches  tich  oor«l  red,  noinis  uf  the  branches  whitish,  divisions  bright 
green ;  fice.    6  inches  (S.). 
8.  rigida,  rich  brown  purple  in  summer,  changing  to  a  variegated  state  in 

winter;  fine.    1  foot  (S). 
8.  GaieotU  i8chotti),  sirsg^ling  fpare  hubit,  stems  brown,  leaves  green, 
prostrate-growing.    1^  loot  (b.). 

SxcnoN  VI. — Fronds  rising  from  a  crown  or  centre. 

8tlaginella  lepidophylla,  a  small  huiidsome  kind;  fronds  bright  green, 

radiating  horiaontally  from  the  centre,  growing  profu'  ely  and  close.    It 

is  seldom  seen  in  good  oondition,  and  then  it  is  not  more  than  6  inches 

lu  diameter  (S.). 

^.  onapidata  (cirdnalie),  small,  long,  much-branched  fronds,  forming  a 

bird-nest    It  get«  out  of  character  in  heat.    9  inches  (G.). 
*6.  elongate  (cordifolla},  a  dwarfer  form  of  the  preceding,  but  very  elegant. 

.    6inchea(0.). 
S.  paradox*,  nearly  prostrate  in  habit,  deep  green  fronds,  the  points 
minutely  branched  and  dastered,  wliich  gives  the  plant  a  viviparous 
appearance ;  fine.    0  inchea  (8.;. 

O.  Abbxt. 
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SHOV^.— Jtoe  1st  and  2nd. 

This  Show  was  mucli  the  same  as  its  predecessors  at  the 
Begent's  Park  and  the  Crystal  Palace,  both  as  regards  the 
plants  exhibited  and  the  extent  of  the  display.  Being  held 
partly  in  the  conservatory  and  partly  in  the  two  adjoining 
arcades,  the  fi-onts  of  which  had  recently  been  glazed  to 
adapt  them  for  the  purpose,  it  did  not  appear  so  extensive 
as  it  really  was ;  whilst  from  being  thus  cut  up  into  three 
or,  rather,  four  portions,  its  effect  as  a  whole  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  shows  already  referred  to.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  day  was  fine  and  that  their  Boyal  Highnesses  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Prince  Arthur  visited  the  Exhibition 
between  one  and  two  o*  clock,  the  gardens  were  by  no  means 
overcrowded  with  visitors. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — Among  these  a  fine 
collection  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants  came  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  competition  for  the  Duko  of  Buocleuoh'g 
prize,  which  they  took.  It  contained  a  gip^antic  Dioksonub 
antarctica  in  the  centre,  flanked  on  each  side  by  Croton 
variegata  and  picta ;  Ixora  amboinensis ;  Pandanus  reflexuA, 
with  its  beautiful  deep  green  reflexed  foliage ;  Alocaeia  m»- 
crorhiza  variegata,  with  its  conspicuously  splashed  leaves ; 
AUamanda  cathartica,  with  very  large  flowers  for  that  spe- 
cies ;  Latania  borbonica,  Dipladenia  crassinoda,  and  others. 
The  prize  offered  by  the  Council  for  the  second  best  collection 
of  the  same  kind  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith^ 
with  Alocaeia  Lowii,  Theophrasta  imperialis,  Cordyline  in- 
divisa,  a  very  fine  Ixora  coccinea,  and  other  plants,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  which  liavc  been  noticed  as  having  appeared  at 
previous  exhibitions. 

Among  the  plants  in  flower  were  fine  examples  of  Ixoras, 
Pimeleas,  Draco])hyllum  gracilo,  Hedaromas,  ^tephanotis 
floribunda,  Pleroma  elegans,  Ebyncospermum  jasminoides, 
Aphelexes,  Ericas,  and  Epaci*ises.  For  twelve,  Mr.  May, 
gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  took  the 
first  prize ;  Mr.  Peed,  and  Mr.  Morse,  gardener  to  T.  Canning, 
Esq.,  Westbury-on-Frynn,  Bristol,  second  prizes  -,  Mi*.  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  the  third. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  for  twelve,  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea 
Bridge,  was  the  only  competitor  and  toc)k  the  first  prize. 
He  had  among  others  a  large  plant  of  Proatanthera  lasi- 
onthos  in  fino  bloom,  fine  specimens  of  Phceaocoma  proli- 
lera  and  Boronia  scrrulata,  and  an  immense  Epacris  gi'andi- 
flora  rubra. 

In  collections  of  six,  Mr.  Chilman,  Ashtoad  House,  was 
first;  Mr.  A.  Ingram,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  head- 
ing, second ;  and  Mr.  Page  third.  In  the  Nurserymen's 
Class  for  the  same  number,  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Sydenham  Park 
Nursery,  had  the  first  prize,  as  he  also  had  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  corresponding  class.  ^Messrs.  Jackson  were  se- 
cond, again  showing  their  beautiful  Clerodendron  Thomsoni. 
Azaleas. — For  nine  plants  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  was 
first.  These  were  immense  plants,  nearly  G  feet  high,  and 
densely  covered  with  bloom.  The  kinds  were  Juhana,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Criterion,  Chelaoni,  Gledstanesi,  and  Giedstanesi  for- 
mosa, Arborea  pui'purea,  of  dazzling  brigLtness,  Gem  and 
Perryana.  !SIessrs.  Veitch's  plants,  which  took  the  second 
prize,  were  also  without  exception  very  fine;  Empress- 
Eugenie,  a  beautiful  bright  rose,  was  particularly  remark- 
able. The  other  kinds  were  Iveryana,  Magnificent,  St4Miley- 
ana,  Juliana,  Extranei,  Ardens,  liosea  superba,  and  Perfecta 
elegans.  The  Amateurs'  collections  were  generally  much 
inferior  to  thOoC  of  Messrs.  Turner  and  Veitch.  For  nine 
kinds  Mr.  Morse  was  first,  Mr.  Carson  second,  and  Mr.  A« 
Ingram  third.  In  the  Open  Class  for  six,  Mr.  Turner  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Penny,  Kegent's  Park,  second.  For  three 
new  kinds  sent  out  in  lb62  and  1-^uJ,  Mr.  Turner  had  a 
first  prize  for  Elcj^-antissima,  white,  fiaked  Avith  red ;  Charles 
Enke,  rose,  edged  with  white;  and  Advance,  rosy  lilac, 
dark  crimson  blotch.  Mi*.  Turner  also  took  the  prize  for  the 
best  three  in  six-inch  pots;  and  for  the  limited  space  the 
plants  had  to  grow  in  these  wore  marvellous  plants,  both 
as  regards  their  size  and  profusion  of  bloom.  Duchesse 
Adelaide  de  Nassau,  violet  crimson,  was  especially  line;  the 
other  two  were  President  and  Flower  of  the  Day. 

Cape  Heaths  made  but  a  limited  display,  and  the  kinds 
were  the  same  as  on  previous  occasions.  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Peed  second,  with  fine  bushy  specimens. 
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Oechids  were  placed  in  the  conservatory,  and,  being  ex- 
tensively shown,  had  an  excellent  effect,  though,  from  being 
to  a  great  extent  arranged  according  to  their  genera,  there 
was  not  that  variety  which  mixed  collections  present.  In 
the  Class  for  -Slrides,  Vandos,  and  Saccolabimns,  six  kinds, 
Mr.  Baker,  Stamford  Hill,  took  the  first  prize,  with  Yanda 
tricolor  and  snavis,  two  fine  plants ;  the  beautifUl  iErides 
crispnm,  with  five  spikes  ;  Saccolabiums  retusum  and  curvi- 
f:>liam,  and  Mridea  virens.  Mr.  Penny  was  second,  with 
Vanda  snavis  and  Roxbm-ghi,  JEridcs  Wameri,  Pieldingii, 
affine  roseum,  and  Saccolabium  guttatnm.  Mr.  Milford  was 
third  with  Vanda  snavis  Veitchii,  Vanda  tricolor,  fine,  and 
the  beantiful  -Sli-ides  Lindleyana,  &c. ;  and  the  same  exhi- 
bitor took  a  first  prize  for  Cattleyas  and  Laelias,  with  Mossiae, 
very  fine ;  lobata ;  the  hybrid  Dominiana,  and  Laelia  pur- 
purata  and  cinnabarina. 

For  Cypripediums  and  Uropedinms  Mr.  Penny  was  first, 
with  the  new  C^'pripediums  Stonei,  Lowii,  and  Hookeri,  the 
latter  remarkable  for  its  beautifully  variegated  foliage.  Mr. 
Milford  was  second,  and  Mr.  Baker  third.  In  the  Amateurs* 
Miscellaneous  Class,  for  nine  kinds,  the  prizes  were  taken 
by  Messrs.  Milford,  Baker,  Penny,  and  Wilson  of  Enfield; 
and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen,  by  Mr. 
Waiiams,  Messrs.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  WooUey,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  named.  Among  these  exhibitions  we  remarked 
fine  examples  of  Vanda  tricolor ;  Dendrobium  nobile,  macro- 
phyllum  giganteum,  and  Dayanum;  Anguloa  Clowesii; 
Cypripedium  villosum,  with  nineteen  blooms;  caudatum, 
with  ten  very  fine  flowers,  the  tail-like  appendages  of  which 
were  nearly  2  feet  long ;  the  Foxbrush  brides,  with  a  spike 
20  inches  long ;  Lselias,  Cattleyas,  Phaleenopses,  «&c.  In  the 
Miscellaneous  Class  for  six,  Mr.  Page  was  first ;  Mr.  Penny, 
second.  Dendrobium  primulinum,  from  the  latter,  with 
flowers  springing  from  every  joint,  had  a  pretty,  though 
somewhat  formal,  appearance. 

PiTCHEE-PULNTS. — ^Prizcs  wcre  offered  for  Sarracenias  by 
Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  and  the  result  was  that  a  few  of  these 
remarkable  plants  were  exhibited.  The  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Baines,  gardener  to  H.  Nicholls,  Esq.,  Bowden,  with 
flava,  variolaris,  and  purpurea,  the  latter  having  large 
purple-veined  pitchers;  the  second  and  third  by  Mr.  J. 
Veitch  and  Mr.  Williams  with  the  same  kinds.  For  three 
Pitcher-plants,  not  being  Sarracenias,  Mr.  Veitch  had  a 
first  prize,  the  kinds  being  one  of  Mr.  Dominy's  hybrids. 
Nepenthes  Eafflesiana,  and  an  unnamed  species  with  small 
pitchers. 

Miscellaneous. — In  this  class,  usually  so  large,  there 
were  few  exhibitions,  most  of  the  objects  with  which  it  is 
swelled  being  provided  for  elsewhere.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  contribution  was  a  beautiful  basket  of  Alpine 
plants  arranged  among  rockwork,  sent  by  Messrs.  Back- 
house, of  York.  Many  of  tbem  were  very  rare  as  well 
as  very  beautiful,  and  the  whole  must  have  delighted 
the  eyes  of  the  lovers  of  these  pretty  but  seldom-seen 
plants.  Among  them  we  remarked  Gentiana  vema,  Cypri- 
pedium  calceolus,  Goodyera  pubescens,  Ophrys  apifera, 
Myosotis  alpina,  Dianthus  alpinus,  Saxifraga  Ilirculus,  and 
ftimula  denticulata,  &c.  For  these  Messrs.  Backhouse  had 
a  second  prize,  and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  them  for  a 
group  of  North  American  Osmundas.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sugden 
took  the  first  prize  for  plant  cases  of  different  forms,  and 
Tariously  filled.  One  case,  filled  with  Cacti,  attracted  much 
attention  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  these  plants  being 
employed  in  this  way.  Messrs.  Ivery  &  Son  had  also  a 
prize  for  a  collection  of  fifty  British  Ferns.  Asplenium 
lanceolatum  microdon,  a  very  handsome  and  scarce  variety ; 
Blechnum  spicant  imbricatum ;  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  plu- 
mosum,  with  beautifully  divided  fronds ;  the  rare  Lastrea 
Nowelliana,  Osmunda  regalis  cristata,  Polystichum  ang^lare 
snb-tripinnatum,  and  cristatum,  were  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
markable. Prizes  were  also  offered  to  ladies  for  single 
plants  grown  in  a  drawing-room,  and  strange  to  say  the 
only  exhibitor  was  Mrs.  Dombrain,  of  Deal,  who  sent  a  nice 
hefdthy  plant  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  in  a  wire  basket.  It 
had  been  growing  in  a  living-room  where  both  gas  and  fire 
were  used  since  last  August.  Further  details  respecting  its 
treatment  will  be  found  at  page  195  of  our  present  volume. 
Although  three  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best-arranged 
group  for  decorating  a  small  conservatory  or  greenhouse, 
only  one  competitor  came  forward — ^namely,  Mr.  Turner,  of 


Slough,  but  his  arrangement  was  of  such  merit  that  a  firyt 
prize  was  awarded. 

Florists*  flowers,  floral  decorations,  and  Floral  Committee 
subjects  will  be  noticed  in  separate  reports. 

The  Amemcan  Show  of  Messrs.  Waterer  &  Godfrey  fillii^ 
an  immense  tent  350  feet  long,  by  150  feet  wide,  was  a  blaze 
of  bloom.  A  standard  Boseum  elegans  could  not  be  less 
than  8  feet  in  diameter,  in  fact  it  was  a  tree.  Of  new  kinds 
we  remarked  Mrs.  W.  Bovill,  a  fine,  bright,  rosy  crimson ; 
Beauty  of  SuiTey,  cidmson,  distinct  dark  spots  ;  Old  Port, 
mulberry  crimson ;  Lady  H.  Crossley,  rose ;  and  Mrs.  John 
Clutton,  a  beautiful  pure  white,  of  &ie  form. 


FLOEISTS'   FLOWEES. 

CoMiNO  immediately  after  the  Boyal  Botanic  and  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibitions,  it  must  necessarily  happen  that  many 
of  the  flowers,  sent  as  they  are  by  the  same  exhibitors, 
should  be  the  same  as  those  at  the  former  Shows;  yei^ 
although  in  some  classes  exhibiting  a  great  falling-off,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  Exhi- 
bitioD.  There  was  enough  there  to  suit  all  classes  of  ama- 
teurs  and  all  lovers  of  flowers,  and  marvels  of  growth  and 
beauty  many  of  them  were;  but  I  only  repeat  that  which 
I  believe  hundreds  expressed — that  the  Exhibiti(Hi  owed 
everything  to  the  plants  and  nothing  to  their  arrangement. 
Improvements  have  indeed  taken  place:  the  bare  walls  of 
the  arcades  have  been  distempered  with  a  warm  shade,  and 
the  front  openings  have  been  glazed,  thus  securing  a  free- 
dom from  cold  winds.  But  with  all  this  there  was  only  a 
side  light,  and  this  is  as  bad  for  flowers  as  for  pictures; 
and  the  bare  stages  without  any  green  baize  covering  were 
a  great  eyesore,  and  certainly  did  not  tend  to  set  off  the 
Pelargoniums,  Eoscs,  &c.,  with  which  I  have  more  specially 
to  do. 

Most  notable  was  the  absence  of  amateurs  amongst  Pelar- 
gonium-growers. Where  were  Mr.  Nye  and  Mr.  Bailey? 
Where  those  splendid  plants  exhibited  at  the  Botanic  ?  and 
was  the  second-rate  collection  of  Mr.  Wiggins  all  that  the 
amateurs  of  Pelargoniums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
could  do  ?  Or  was  it  the  two-days  exhibition  which  fright- 
ened them ?    Or  is  there  a  screw  loose  somewhere? 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  there  were  but  two  exhibitors 
— Mr.  Eraser  and  Mr.  Turner ;  the  latter  coming  down  from 
his  high  pedestal  and  being  second  in  both  Classes,  but 
bearing  his  defeat  without  imputation  on  the  Judges,  aa  is 
too  often  the  case,  and  acknowledging  the  fault  was  with 
himself.  Mr.  Eraser's  twelve  of  large-flowering  sorts  were 
Osiris,  Sanspareil  (two  splendid  plants),  Bacchus  and  Pizarro, 
Empress  Eugenie,  Kose  Celestial  (fine),  Viola,  Candidate 
Lord  Clyde  (somewhat  thin  of  flower),  Mr.  Mamock,  Desde- 
mona,  and  Etna.  Mr.  Turner's  were  Fairest  of  the  Fair, 
Eose  Celestial,  Symmetry,  Lucifer  (very  bright  and  beauti- 
ful). Prince  of  I^ssia,  Nestor,  Lilacina,  Beadsman,  Lady 
Canning,  Etna,  Desdemona,  and  Candidate  (very  fine). 

In  Fancies  M(.  Eraser  was  also  first  with  fine  plants  of 
Beliance,  Delicatum,  Multifiora,  Hebe,  Clara  NoveUo,  and 
Cloth  of  Silver.  Mr.  Turner  was  second  with  Lady  Craven, 
Ellen  Beck,  Mrs.  Beynolds  Hole,  Edith,  Clemanthe,  and 
Clcth  of  Silver. 

In  Amateurs  Mr.  Wiggins  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  only 
exhibitor;  and  the  only  noticeable  plant  in  his  collection 
was  James  Lodge. 

Boses  in  pots  were  well  shown ;  and  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Lane  are 
great  improvements  on  the  overgrown  monsters  of  former 
years.  They  were  bushes,  and  in  some  instances  veiy 
beautiful  ones.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  were  La  !Eeine,  Madame 
Willermoz,  Anna  de  Diesbach  (with  some  very  large  pjBony- 
looking  flowers),  Charles  DuvaJ,  Juno,  Lselia  (very  large 
and  beautifril),  Lord  Kaglan  (in  flne  condition),  Onflamme 
de  St.  Louis,  Niphetos,  Boug^re,  Madame  Domage,  and 
Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts  (the  on^y  ineffective  plant  in  the 
collection).  Messrs.  Lane's  were  Jules  Margottin,  Charles 
Lawson  (very  fine  and  beautiful).  Coupe  d'H^b^,  Triomphe 
d'Elise,  Paul  Perras,  Paul  Bicaut  (very  fine),  Mad^e 
Damaiain,  Louise  Peyronney,  General  Jacqueminot  (very 
fine),  and  Baronne  Prevost. 

Of  Boses  in  small  pots  there  were  some  real  beantiea. 
Mr.  Turner  was  first  with  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Vaiase* 
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La  Seine,  Prince  Camille  de  Bohan  (very  dark  and  cnrious). 
Beauty  of  Waltham  (with  some  fine,  flowers),  and  Louise 
Odier.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second  with  Souvenir  de 
la  Seine  de  I'Angleterre,  General  Jacqueminot,  Cardinal 
Patrizzi,  Professor  Koch,  Lord  Kaglan,  and  Anna  de  Dies- 
bach.  Both  of  these  coUections  were  excellent ;  the  plants 
symmetrical,  fbliage  bright,  and  flowers  good. 

In  six  Teas  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  the  only  exhibitors. 
Their  set  comprised  President,  Marquise  de  Foucault,  Homer, 
Niphetos,  Julie  Mansais,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami — all  very 
pretty,  but  too  little  variety  of  colour  to  make  a  pleasing 
group. 

The  only  collection  in  pots  from  amateurs  came  from  Mr. 
T.  Terry,  and  contained  mediate  plants  of  Charles  Lawson, 
Ch^nedole,  Sylph,  Devoniensis,  Paul  Perras,  and  Paul  Bicaut. 

Of  Cut  Roses,  twelve  boxes  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  I 
believe  the  flrstfruits  of  the  open  air,  contained  some  very 
magnificent  blooms  of  well-known  varieties.  Madame  Fur- 
tado.  Grand  Prince  Noir,  Baronne  Hallez,  Le  Shdne,  Prince 
Camille  de  Bohan,  Turenne,  Lord  Baglan,  Francois  La- 
charme,  John  Hopper,  Madame  Villermoz,  Madame  Place, 
Abd-el-Kader,  Eugene  Appert,  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  Anna 
Alexieff,  Victor  Verdier,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  others  were 
in  great  perfection.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  had  also  a  large 
collection,  but  they  looked  pale  alongside  of  their  more 
brilliant  out-of-door  companions. 

In  seedling  Pelargoniums  I  noticed  John  Hoyle,  described 
in  the  account  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show ;  British  Sailor, 
ditto;  Mary  Hoyle,  soft  rose  colour,  dark  spot,  and  white 
throat;  Pretty  Mary,  dark  cherry,  white  throat,  a  little 
rough ;  Profusion,  purplish  rose,  very  free  bloomer ;  Sunny 
Memories,  smooth,  with  white  throat;  Leonidas,  second- 
rate  ;  Violetta,  washy ;  Exhibitor,  a  very  free  bloomer,  and 
a  capital  market  plant. 

In  Fancies  there  was  Ann  Page,  bright  cheny,  and  very 
good ;  also  Blair  Athol,  rough ;  Juliet,  rough ;  SUver  Mantle, 
rather  too  light  and  rough. 

Of  the  three  best  Pelargoniums  of  last  year  Mr.  Turner 
was  first  with  Aristides,""  Diadem,  and  Philo,  all  good  plants. 

In  Zonale  Pelargoniums  there  was  nothing  in  any  way 
remarkable.  Mr.  Bull's  Eve  promised  well  as  before,  and  all 
were  pretty,  but  not  better  than  those  now  out;  and  the 
marked  absence  of  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  made  a 
great  blank  in  this  now  very  popular  class. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  exhibited  some  fine 
Pansies,  both  Show  and  Fancies.  The  box  of  the  former 
contained  Lord  Clyde,  Miss  E.  Cochrane  (a  smooth  and 
beautifrd  pure  white  ground  flower).  Chancellor,  Prince  of 
Prussia,  Isa  Craig,  l6.  T.  Scott,  Mx.  J.  Martin,  Invincible, 
Francis  Low  (good),  Princess  of  Wales,  Miss  Carnegie, 
Attraction,  Beine  Blanche,  Eclat,  Lavinia,  Cherub,  Tele- 
gram, Serena,  Mary  Lamb,  Alexander  McNab,  C.  W.  B. 
Bamsay,  and  Alice  Downie.  Mr.  Hooper  also  exhibited 
some  good  flowers. 

TABLK  DSC0BATI0M8. 

The  entries  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Sir  Wentworth  Dilke 
were  numerous,  and  exhibited  every  variety  of  taste,  from 
the  purest  to  the  most  vulgar.  How  any  one  could  have 
got  up  some  of  the  abominations,  called  decorations,  I  cannot 
conceive,  when  we  have  seen  what  has  been  done  in  former 
years.  The  exclusion  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  tended 
greatly  to  the  purity  of  taste,  and  set  the  exhibitors  on  a  more 
legitimate  way  of  filling  their  stands.  The  first  prize  was,  I 
tmnk,  most  deservedly  given  to  Mrs.  Worthington  Bliss,  of 
26,  Eccleston  Square,  for  a  stand  of  three,  in  which  most 
thorough  artistic  taste  was  exhibited,  combined  with  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  colour.  The  centre  consisted  of  a 
tall  glass  with  arms,  from  which  hung  small  glass  baskets. 
The  bottom  plateau  had  Boses  all  round,  with  some  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  the  centre,  and  a  bloom  of  the  white  Arum, 
while  dotted  over  the  stand  were  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and 
Adiantums,  &c.  The  base  of  the  side  stands  was  surrounded 
with  alternate  bunches  of  Com-Flowers  and  yellow  Azaleas, 
with  some  red  Cherries  in  the  centre,  thus  completing  the 
primary  colours  on  a  green  base.  I  am  quite  sure  that  an 
artisfs  eye  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The  second 
prize  was  given  to  Mis?  Maich.  It  seems  heresy  to  question 
this  lady's  taste ;  but  considering  the  time  of  year  for  which 
these  decorations  are  most  needed*  that  the  season  is  during 


the  bright  and  sunny  months,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  I 
thought  it  too  dark  and  heavy  for  the  object  in  view.  Had 
it  been  for  autumn,  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  the  season.  The  dark  Begonia  leaves  were  somewhat 
out  of  keeping ;  something  lighter  would  have  set  off  the 
Grapes  better.  Miss  Wint,  of  8,  Gloucester  Terrace,  South 
Kensington,  was  third.  Her  stand  consisted  of  glass  stands, 
with  three  glass  cornucopias,  in  which  flowers  were  placed. 
Boses  decorated  the  base,  and  Fern  leaves  were  laid  all 
round,  as  in  Miss  March's  original  plan.  Lady  Holmesdale's 
group  was  highly  commended.  Some  of  us  thought  it 
ought  to  have  had  a  higher  position.  The  centre  was  a  glass 
plateau,  with  three  glass  vases,  and  three  glass  shells  on  it. 
These  had  Geraniums,  Ferns,  &c.,  placed  in  them,  and  fruit 
and  flowers  were  intermixed.  The  side  ones  had  no  fruit. 
Mrs.  James  Cutbush's  was  also  in  excellent  taste,  there 
being  for  the  top  of  the  stand  branches  arranged  with  four 
pen(^ts,  and  tne  arrangement  of  the  flowers  was  excellent. 
Lady  Emily  Peel's  was  Sso  commended,  but  I  thought  the 
white  lace  was  a  sad  violation  of  good  taste.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  correct  notion  of  these  decorations 
without  a  more  det£uled  description,  than  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  give  in  a  short  report.  There  was  considerable  de- 
parture from  the  original  design  of  Miss  March,  which  set 
everybody  into  that  groove,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  prizes  are 
continued  something  more  novel  still  may  be  thought  of. 
It  is  evident  from  even  those  set  up  that  good  taste  is  not 
universal. — ^D.,  DedL 

Flobaii  Committed,  Jxtni  1. — The  florists'  flowers  and 
new  and  rare  plants  exhibited  were  more  numerous  than 
usual,  and  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the  Sub-committees 
appointed  to  examine  them.  Among  the  florists'  flowers 
seedling  Pelargoniums  prevailed,  which,  though  numerous, 

Presented  but  Uttle  novelty  and  improvement.  The  Scarlet 
^elargoniimi  section  was  numerously  represented :  among 
them  were  some  very  nice  flowers,  but  not  equal  to  many 
well-known  varieties  in  cultivation.  Had  they  made  their 
appearance  four  or  five  years  ago,  they  would  have  doubtless 
been  highly  appreciated.  The  imported  French  and  Belgian 
varieties  are  now  so  beautifrd  both  in  form  and  their  varied 
shades  of  colour,  that  it  requires  something  specially  good 
to  beat  them,  and  we  fear  we  have  already  far  too  many 
flowers  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  shades  of  colour. 

Mr.  BuU  sent  several  seedHng  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  as 
Glitter,  Umpire,  Fanny,  Eve,  Snowflake,  and  Vivid.  This 
last  was  worthy  of  its  name  as  to  colour,  but  one  of  those 
delicate-petalled  flowers  which  scorch  when  exposed  to  the 
sun.  It  might  be  as  well  to  change  the  name  of  this  seed- 
ling, as  there  is  already  an  old  and  excellent  variety  under 
the  same  name. 

Messrs.  Downii?,  Laird,  &  Laing,  sent  seedling  Pelargo- 
niums which  seem  rather  to  have  receded  than  advanced  in 
their  properties  and  quality.  They  were  Novelty,  Princess 
Alice,  Harry  (not  equal  to  Boi  de  Feu),  Julia,  Helen,  Countess 
BuBsel,  Lilac,  Model,  Emma,  and  Peter  Barr.  The  last  was 
remarkable  for  its  dark  spots  on  dull  pinkish  petals;  not 
effective  nor  useful.  When  we  have  noticed  the  extraordi- 
nary strong  growth  of  these  seedlings  we  can  say  no  more 
for  them. 

Mr.  Hill,  Harrow  Bead,  had  a  seedling  Verbena,  Miss 
Lee,  but  there  was  nothing  to  commend  this  seedling,  not 
even  its  unnatural  growth  as  a  standard;  abo.  Fuchsia 
Flower  of  the  Day,  £iown  as  Aucubaefolia. 

From  Mr.  Halley,  Blackheath,  came  seedling  Scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium Enamel,  of  the  Zonale  division,  too  much  like  but 
not  equal  to  Blackheath  Beauty;  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
variegated  seedling,  foliage  nicely  zoned,  with  clear  white 
edge  like  Fontainbleau  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Allen,  Hammersmith,  sent  Azalea  The  Baron,  a  white, 
thin,  badly-formed  flower;  and  Mr.  J.  Woods,  Esher,  Scarlet 
Pelargonium  Comtesse  de  Paris,  a  rosy  salmon  flower,  not 
new  nor  equal  to  many  others. 

Prom  l£[.  C.  Southey,  Clapham,  came  Petunia  multiflora, 
light  crimson  purple  with  white  stripes — no  other  merit 
th^n  freedom  in  producing  its  flowers ;  and  from  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Spring  Grove,  Petunia  Striata  purpurea,  a  pretty  and 
§  remising  flower ;  the  plants  were  small,  and  not  in  con- 
ition  to  display  its  merits.  It  is  desirable  this  plant  should 
be-seen  better  grown.  Scarlet  Pelargonium  seedlings,  Fanny 
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Alice  Peake,  Boseum,  Rosalie,  none  of  them  equal  to  others 
in  this  section,  were  alpo  exhibited  by  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Groom,  Ipswich,  sent  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  Sir  Pitzroy 
Kelly,  a  pretty  light  scarlet  flower,  but  not  distinct  from 
others;  Miss  Martin j  and  Brilliant,  a  bright  scarlet  loose- 
petalled  flower. 

Mr.  Turner,  Slough,  had  Fancy  Pelargonium  Mrs.  Dorling, 
dark  rosy  carmine  upper  petals,  lower  petals  white,  slightly 
tinted  with  carmine ;  good  truss.  It  received  a  second-class 
certificate.  Also,  Arcadia,  Juliet,  Blair  Athol  (flowers  dark 
ruby  red ;  the  plant  had  passed  its  prime,  the  flowers  were 
fading ;  this  seedling  has  some  merits).  Silver  Mantle.  Ann 
Page,  from  the  same,  was  a  very  distinct  and  pleasing  variety, 
the  best  we  should  say  of  its  class;  medium-sized  flower, 
upper  petals  bright  rosy  carmine,  lower  petals  lightly  shaded. 
A  first- class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it. 

Mr.  G.  Hoyle,  Beading,  exhibited  several  seedling  Pelar- 
goniums of  his  well-known  and  beautiful  strain,  but  it  was 
difScult  among  these  good  flowers  to  find  any  equal  to  some 
of  his  older  varieties  either  in  colour  or  form.  Among  them 
we  noticed  Mary  Hoyle ;  Violetta,  not  equal  to  Viola ;  Ex- 
hibitor, a  free-flowering  variety,  upper  petals  deep  rose  with 
dark  blotch,  white  throat,  pale  pinkish  under  petals.  This 
was  commended.  British  Sailor  much  resembled  Diadem 
in  colour,  but  was  of  darker  shade  and  not  equal  to  Diadem 
in  form,  but  it  may  some  day  be  seen  in  better  condition. 
For  this  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Also,  to 
Profusion,  upper  petals  soft  rosy  carmine  with  dark  blotch, 
clear  white  throat,  good  form,  lower  petals  pale  rose.  Sunny 
Memories,  another  of  Mr.  Hoyle*3  seedlings,  had  the  upper 
petals  orange  scarlet  with  deep  maroon  blotch,  clear  white 
throat,  pale  tinted  lower  petals.  A  second-class  certificate 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Hoyle  sent  in  addition,  Leonidas,  a 
^>otted  variety,  upper  and  lower  petals  orange  scarlet; 
Flourish,  dark  orange  scarlet,  veined  white  throat;  and 
John  Hoyle.  This  was  the  best  of  all  the  seedlings  of  the 
day,  upper  petals  dark  maroon,  dear  white  centre,  lower 
petals  rosy  scarlet  shaded  and  veined,  fine  form,  and  veiy 
effective.    It  had  a  first-class  certificate. 

From  Mr.  Morris  Young,  Milford  Nursery,  came  Rhodo- 
dendron Princess  of  Wales,  a  purplish  shaded  flower,  centre 
of  the  flowers  white  and  spotted,  novel  in  colour  and  general 
appearance — second-class  certificate. 

Prom  Messrs.  Veitch  came  Azalea  Vesuvius,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  class;  form  excellent,  colour  bright 
orange  scarlet,  upper  petals  shaded  with  violet  and  spotted. 
The  eflFect  of  the  blending  of  these  two  colours  was  very 
pleasing — first-class  certificate. 

Among  the  new  plants,  many  of  which  had  received  awards 
from  the  Floral  Committee,  but  have  now  made  their  public 
appearance,  we  noticed  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  Drosera  sp., 
with  curiously  elongated  hairy  fly-traps — second-class  cer- 
tificate ;  Eranthemum  species,  already  noticed  in  the  Journal 
— second-class  certificate ;  Lastrea  Standishii,  a  Fern  of 
great  excellence— first-class  certificate;  Prumnopitys  elegans, 
a  Conifer — a  first-class  certificate ;  Aucuba  longifolia,  long 
narrow  green  leaf — first-class  certificate ;  Stephensonia 
grandiflora — first-class  certificate ;  Maranta  striata — second- 
class  certificate ;  Draoena  robusta— commendation. 

From  Messrs.  Jackson,  Kingston,  came  Stangeria  paradoxa 
foemina — second-class  certificate ;  from  Mr.  Williams,  Hol- 
loway,  Gymnostachium  Verschaffeltii — ^first-class  certificate ; 
Lastarea  Standishi — first-class  certificate ;  Phalaenopsis  gran- 
difiora  aurea,  with  bright  yellow  lips — flirst-dass  certificate ; 
Sarraoenia  rubra — first-class  certificate;  Phormium  tenax 
variegatum — first-class  certificate;  Cypripedium  Hookeri — 
second-class  certificate.  Mr.  Bull  sent  Imantophyllum  stri- 
atum pictum,  light  orange  fiowers,  shaded  with  yeUow,  a 
very  beautiful  plant — first-class  certificate ;  Dracsena  Ehren- 
bergii — commendation;  and  Cycas  Kuminiana — first-class 
certificate.  Mr.  Ivery  had  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  Fieldii 
variety — second-class  certificate.  Messrs.  Carter  exhibited 
a  basket  of  their  handsome  Omithogalum  thyrsoides,  which 
was  much  admired. 


were  severely  injured.  We  noticed  a  field  of  Potatoes,  tea 
acres  in  extent,  completely  blackened,  with  the  exception  of 
a  p<»rtion  lying  on  a  slope  to  the  south-west;  and  Scarlet 
Bunners  and  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  were  much  injured,  and, 
in  some  cases,  would  do  no  more  good.  A  letter  from  Dum- 
friesshire, dated  June  let,  says,  "  We  have  had  very  intense 
frost  last  night  and  the  ni^t  previous.  The  Potatoes  are 
entirely  destroyed."  Mr.  William  Thomsoi^  of  Dalkeith 
Park,  N.B.,  says,  "  We  had  a  most  severe  frost  here  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  last,  which  has  cut  down  our  Potatoes 
and  done  waU  fruit  a  great  deal  of  damage." 


Thb  Weatheb.— On  the  morning  of  the  30th  ult.  the 
thermometer  fell  to  7**  below  the  freezing-point,  and  again 
next  morning  to  4<>  below  freezing.  The  result  was  that 
many  things  which  had  withstood  the  frost  in  previous  weeks 


FLOEISTS'   FLOWEES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 

PALACE  SHOW. 

Whatever  misgivings  may  have  worried  the  minds  of  the 
officials  relative  to  the  arrangements  and  proq^ects  of  the 
Show  under  the  change  oi  management,  they  were  found 
to  be,  •  if  they  existed,  quite  groundless.  Never  have  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  advantage  of  the  exhibitors  been 
better  cared  for ;  and  when  I  say  that  the  Crystal  Palaoe 
Show  was  never  better  arranged,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  by 
all  who  frequent  it  and  know  the  excellence  of  its  manage- 
ment how  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  haa 
taken  on  himself  the  arduous  post  so  long  and  ably  filled  by 
Mr.  Houghton ;  and  I  feel  sure  he  must  have  felt  gratified 
by  the  opinion  so  freely  and  gratefrdly  expressed  on  this 
point.  The  company,  too,  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme; 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  volunteer  review  in  Hyde 
Park  took  place  on  uie  same  day,  there  was  no  diminutioii 
in  the  numbers  of  visitors  as  compared  with  former  yeazs. 

The  other  features  of  the  Show  having  been  dealt  with 
by  other  hands,  I  must  confine  myself  to  florists'  flowers; 
and  while  the  Exhibition  was  confessedly  rich  in  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  and  Orchids,  it  was  not  equally 
so  in  florists'  flowers.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
in  Pelargoniums  (he  only  exhibiting  in  one  class — ^Fancies), 
the  enxire  absence  of  TuHps  and  Cinerarias,  occasioned  by 
the  hot  sunny  weather,  as  also  of  Verbenas,  made  a  great 
blank,  which  was  hardly  compensated  fer  by  the  exoeUiance 
of  the  Boses  and  Pansies. 

Of  Eoses  in  ten  distinct  kinds  in  pots,  no  limit  hemg 
placed  on  size,  two  collections  were  staged,  one  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Paul  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Lane.  There  was  no  oom- 
parison  between  the  two ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
huge  unwieldy  plants  formerly  exhibited  have  given  place  in 
the  collections  of  both  exhibitors  to  plants  oi  a  more  shapely 
character,  and  the  eye  was  not,  consequently,  offended  by 
a  forest  of  sticks  as  formerly.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul's  coUeotioii^ 
which  was  deservedly  first,  contained  several  fine  plants  cf 
Tea  Eoses. 

Boses  in  ten-inch  pote  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Turner, 
Wm.  Paul,  Paul  &  Son,  and  Lane;  and  these  plants  are  to 
my  mind  the  size  in  which  the  greater  number  of  visit<»s 
wish  to  see  pot  Boses.  Anything  more  beautiful  than  Mr. 
Turner's  collection,  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  conld 
not  possibly  be  conceived.  They  were  Souvenir  de  Comte 
Cavour,  dark  crimson,  and  exbremely  beautiful ;  Prince 
Camille  de  Eohan,  very  dai*k  and  peculiar  in  its  shade  of 
colour;  Charles  Lawson;  President,  with  some  exquisite 
blooms  on  it;  Victor  Verdier,  most  charming;  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  with  two  or  three  excellent  flowers  on  it ;  Gloire 
de  D\jon,  the  only  defective  plant  in  the  set;  Catherine 
Guillot,  very  good ;  Juno,  a  marvel  of  beauty  with  six  blooms, 
each  of  which  was  exactly  in  tune ;  and  La  Eeine.  I  do 
not  think  higher  commendation  can  be  bestowed  on  this 
collection  than  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  plant  in  it  tKoa 
which  blooms  might  not  have  been  cut  flt  for  any  stand. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were  second  with  0^n6ral  Jacquemi- 
not, Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Madame  Julie  Daxan,  Senateur  Vaisse. 
Madame  Bivers,  Kiphetos,  Belle  de  Bourg-la-Eeine,  Tzh 
omphe  de  Lyon,  and  Marquise  de  Foucault.  Mr.  Wm.  Paul 
was  third,  and  Messrs.  Lajie  fourth. 

Cut  Boses  were  exhibited  in  the  Miscellaneous  Class* 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  obtained  the  first  prize.  There  were  in 
their  collection  some  very  fine  blooms  of  such  well-known 
fiowers  as  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Prince  Camille  de  Eohan» 
Virginal,  Alphonse  Damaizin,  Meidanle  Faloot,  G^ant  des 
Bastilles,  Cdine  Forestier,  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis,  Gloife  de 
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D9<Xi*  Fnoi^ois  Lacbftrmet  VUmoidVmm  de  OazM,  Ac. ;  but 
I  did  nofc  notksd  anything  of  tbe  new  Boses.  Mr.  Wm. 
PattTs  collection  also  contained  some  reaj  fine  blooms. 

Pelargonituns  were  not  so  nnmerons,  nor,  in  raj  opinion, 
80  good  in  quality  as  I  have  seen  them,  although  some  were 
marrels  of  bloom  and  growth. 

In  the  Class  for  ten  Mr.  Bailey,  of  Shardeloes,  was  first 
with  Glow-worm,  Monarch,  Etna,  Lady  Taunton,  Sanspaml, 
GnillflTime  Severyns,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Besdemona,  Lord 
C^e,  and  Spotted  G«m.  Mr.  Fraser  was  second  with  Des- 
demona»  Mr.  libimook,  Bose  Celestial,  Fairest  of  the  Fair, 
Saracen,  Sanspareil,  Viola,  Leviathan,  Lord  Clyde,  and 
Beadsman. 

Li  the  Class  for  six  for  amateurs  on]y«  Mr.  Bailey  was 
first  with  Ariel,  Bose  Celestial,  Mulberry,  Leviathan,  Lady 
Canning,  and  Flora. 

In  the  Class  for  six  Fancies  a  tie  was  run  by  Mr.  Turner 
and  Mr.  Fraser,  whose  collections  were  placed  equal  Mr. 
Turner's  contained  Evening  Star;  Modestum  and  Ellen 
Beck,  these  two  plants  were  perfect  gems;  Lady  Craven, 
DeHcatum,  and  Boi  des  Fantasies.  Mr.  Eraser's  were  Acme, 
Boi  des  Fantaisiee,  Delicatum,  Lady  Craven,  Celestial,  and 
Cloth  of  Silver.  Two  more  beautiful  collections  of  this  class 
of  flowers  could  hasdly  be  imagined. 

Of  Seedling  Pelargoniums  tiiere  was  not  a  large  display. 
They  came  m>m  Mr.  Hoyle  of  Beading,  and  Mr.  Wiggins, 
gardener  to  W.  Be^,  Esq.,  Worton  Cottage,  Isleworth.  The 
best  were  John  Hopper,  a  fine  painted  flower  of  good  sub- 
stance and  high  colour,  and  of  large  size ;  British  Sailor, 
in  the  style  of  that  fine  fiower  Diadem,  and  as  like  it  as 
possible ;  High  Admiral,  a  large  thick-petalled  fiower  of  a 
rosy  colour ;  and  Naomi,  a  so^  Mrs.  Hoyle  style  of  flower, 
large  and  good. 

Amongst  a  number  of  new  Pelargoniums  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &,  Sugdon,  and  raised  by  their  "  Sardinian 
correspondent,"  was  a  flower  of  striking  appearance — Peter 
Barr,  a  soft  peach  l^ush  ground,  with  veiy  dark  and  well- 
deflned  spots  in  all  the  petals :  this  obtained  an  extra  prize, 
lliere  was  also  Novelty,  a  curiously  veined  flower,  of  good 
diape,  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  favourite  stage  flower. 

I  cannot  pass  by  a  very  beautiful  Zonale  Geranium  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  of  Bulwich,  in  the  style  of 
Ibsui^is  Desbois,  but  certainly  the  very  best  of  its  class. 

Some  fine  plants  of  Herbaceous  Calceolaria  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Dobeon  &  Son,  of  Isleworth,  raised  from  their 
seed,  which  is  now  so  well  known  and  so  widely  distributed. 
They  were,  many  of  them,  veiy  beautiful  and  curious  in 
their  marking,  and  brilliant  in  colour. 

Pansies  did  not  strike  me  as  being  very  good,  and  this 
win  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  long  dry  weather  that  we 
have  had.  The  best  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Downie, 
Laird,  &  Laing,  who  also  sent  a  box  of  curiously  marked 
Fancy  Pansies. 

Tulips,  as  I  have  said,  were  not  there,  the  bloom  this 
year  having  lasted  a  very  short  time. — D,,  Deal. 


MY  ORCHABD-HOUSE.— No.  2. 

DxTRiNO  the  past  fortnight  the  extreme  heat  has  been 
very  &vourable  for  the  orchard-house.  It  came  just  as  the 
trees,  pushing  rapidly  into  their  first  vegetation,  have  made 
their  spring  shoots — ^those  valuable  shoots  on  which  mainly 
depends  next  yearns  crop.  I  say  mainly,  for  second  growths 
made,  possibly,  eariy  in  June,  though  dten  capable  of  being 
ripened  sufficiently  to  bear  next  season,  should  not  be  relied 
upon  for  the  regular  crop.  Therefore  the  present  time  is  a 
very  important  one  for  the  orchard-house,  and  every  exer- 
tion must  be  made  to  profit  by  it.  Every  warm  b]:^eath  of 
air  must  be  caught  and  stored  up,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees 
must  also  receive  their  due  attention.  Always  supposing, 
then,  that  last  autumn  we  have  duly  renewed  the  exhaust^ 
top  soil  of  the  pots  and  borders  witii  rich  matter,  not  too 
fr^h,  and  mingled  with  some  calcareous  substance  (which  is 
of  the  highest  necessity  for  Peadi  trees  as  well  as  for  Vines), 
that  top  soil  will  now,  by  the  infiuenoe  c^  cold  and  evapora- 
tion, have  become  a  firiable  black  loam  suitable  for  our  pur- 
pose. The  pots  standing  perfectly  level,  let  the  earth  be 
gathered  up  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  into  a  slight  mound, 
somewhat  Idgfaer  than  the  margin  of  the  pot.    At  about 


6  inches  f^rom  the  stem  let  there  be  a  gentle  depression,  so 
that  the  soil  may  rise  again  near  the  edge  of  the  pots.  The 
olject  is  to  keep  the  rush  of  water  immeduitely  from  either 
the  stem  of  the  tree  or  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Neither  of  these 
places  is  the  proper  one  for  the  water  to  reach  at  first.  If 
it  be  directed  with  force  to  the  centre  it  win  not  be  of  much 
use  to  the  roots  nearthe  edges ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  any  servant  to  whom  this  apparently  unimportant 
work  is  generaUjr  confided,  wiU,  in  the  hurry  of  his  task, 
reason  on  the  subject.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  slope 
of  the  soil,  the  rush  of  water  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  edges, 
this  plan  wastes  a  very  large  portion  of  that  water  which 
the  trees  are  so  very  thirsty  for  just  now.  There  should 
also  be  about  an  inch  left  aU  round  the  pot  to  prevent  any 
loss  of  moisture.  These  apparently  minute  details  become 
of  great  importance  where,  as  must  sometimes  occur,  the 
cisterns  or  tanks  faiL  A  large  house,  flUed  with  fuU-grown 
trees,  requires  fiir  more  water  than  is  at  first  sight  expected. 
Indeed  this  part  of  the  system  becomes  somewhat  formidable 
to  the  amateur,  requiring  expensive  apparatus  for  watering, 
and  also  for  the  frequent  copious  syringings  of  the  foliage. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  a  cheap  and 
simple  mode,  which  I  have  adopted  for  sev^3  seasons,  that 
attention  ^  is  now  caUed  to  this  point.  There  are  many 
exceUent  apparatus  in  use,  and  where  the  slope  of  the 
ground  allows  a  good  fiow  of  water,  then  a  hose  or  two  wiU 
enable  us  to  keep  the  trees  weU  supplied,  and  there  is  no 
simpler  way  than  this  one.  But  where  this  cannot  be 
adopted  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  should  suggest  to 
amateurs  a  trial  of  the  foUowing  mode. 

Bown  the  centre  of  the  potted  trees  runs  a  gutter  about 
6  inches  broad  and  as  many  deep.  This  glitter,  which  is  of 
wood  (and  when  neatly  painted  is  not  unsightly  nor  con- 
spicuous), runs,  at  a  pcfrfect  level,  just  about  3  inches  above 
the  top  of  the  rims  of  the  pots.  At  every  2  feet  cuts  have 
been  neatly  made  in  the  main  gutter  about  an  inch  deep 
and  broad.  In  these  outs  are  nailed  pieces  of  lead  8  inches 
long,  and  to  these,  and  communicating  with  each  pot,  are 
placed  other  slighter  gutters.  These  last  are  of  several 
different  lengths,  and  removeable  for  convenienoe  at  the 
autumn  top-dressing,  &c.  My  orchard-house  is  long,  and 
faces  two  sides  of  a  square,  so  that  the  gutters  of  the 
southern  part  are  worked  by  pumping  water  into  them^ 
while  thgse  of  the  eastern  end  are  work^i  by  simply  turning 
on  the  water  of  a  tank.  Thus  both  modes  are  in  d^ly  use, 
and  they  answer  perfectly.  So  many  minutes*  flow  consti- 
tutes a  hogshead  of  water.  There  is  no  risk  of  these 
gutters  getting  out  of  order,  though  in  changing  heavy 
potted  trees  I  have  often  seen  them  rested  on  the  main 
gutter.  They  might,  perhaps,  be  better  made  of  zinc  or 
iron,  provided  that  the  lateral  gutters  were  moveable. 

I  merely  suggest  this  plan,  and,  doubtless,  some  amateur 
would  kindly  furnish  an  improvement  on  it.  At  any  rate, 
120  large  trees  can  and  have  been  weU  watered  by  a  mere 
child  in  five  minutes. 

While  on  the  subject,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  quantity  o 
water  a  large  weU-fruited  Peach  tree  wiU  absorb  on  a  hot 
day ;  some  large  ones  in  pots  wiU  take  two  gaUons  during  a 
very  hot  day.  And  as  to  Apricots,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
leaves  droop  unless  kept  just  now  quite  moist.  This  veij 
delicate  tree  is  impatient  of  the  contined  air  of  an  orchard-  * 
house,  and  should  have  peculiar  attention  paid  to  its  position, 
with  respect  to  free  circulation  of  air  and  moisture  at  the 
roots.  As  to  syringfing  Apricots,  except  to  wash  off  dusty 
particles,  it  is  not  needed.  I  commence  watering  my  trees 
before  they  show  bloom,  gradually  increase  the  supply  tin 
the  first  colours,  then  diminish  rapidly,  unless  the  autumn 
be  very  warm  or  the  trees  unhealthy.  Very  little  during  the 
winter  is  required. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  plunging  pots  to  save  watering. 
Such  a  plan  seems  to  show  that  the  orchard-house  trees  are 
not  considered  worth  the  trouble.  As  an  aid  to  watering, 
syringing  strongly  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  is  of  great 
value.  Candidly  speaking,  I  know  no  other  way  of  keeping 
down  that  **atra/'  or  rather  "rubra  cum/*  the  red  spider. 
It  seems  as  if  the  shock  of  the  water  smartly  applied  shook 
the  insects  off.  The  other  day  a  syringing  of  Gishurst  com* 
pound,  of  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water,  was  applied  to  one 
or  two  trees.  On  examining  the  leaves  with  a  microscope 
afterwards,  about  half  of  the  spiders  were  found  dead,  but 
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the  other  half  were  as  lireily  as  ever^  probably  not  reached 
by  this  odorous  oomponnd.'  Bat  an  unexpected  result 
followed:  nearly  evexy  Peach  beoune  stiuned  with  black, 
and  finally  dropped  off.    This  had  not:  ocooiTed  last  year. 


and  the  same  solution  applied  to  a  bonoh  of  hothouse 
Grapes,  unooloured,  did  not  nurt  them  in  the  least.  Sa^hor 
I  find  powerless,  and  haye  no  fiuth  except  in  steady  syring- 
ing.— ^Thomas  C.  Bb^haut,  Richmond  House,  Ouemsey. 
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Ko  part  of  the  Thames  is  more  beautiful  than  that  be- 
tween Maidenhead  and  Oookham,  and  of  that  part  nowhere 
is  the  scene  so  picturesque  as  at  Cliveden.  Else^viiere  the 
river's  banks  are  generally  flat  and  tame— here  a  peep  may 
be  caught  of  a  pretty  cottage  nestling  among  trees — theare 
of  a  close-shaven  lawn  stretching  down  to  the  water ;  but  a& 
Cliveden  Nature  becomes  grand.  You  pass  by  the  side  of  a 
hill  with  old  Yews  and  Scotch  Firs  densely  clothing  its  steep 
&ce  to  a  height  of  some  300  feet,  and  presenting  a  scene  so 

wild  and  beautiful,  

that  one  might  fancy 
that  the  foot  of  man 
had  never  trodden 
there.  But  if  such 
an  illusion  existed  it 
would  be  soon  dis- 
pelled by  a  glimpse 
caught  here  and 
there  of  the  elegant 
mansion  built  by 
Barry,  the  original 
one  erected  by  the 
dissolute  &.vourite, 
Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham*  having 
been    destroyed    by 

fire,  and  another, 
raised  in  its  stead, 

having    shared    the 

same  fate.     Strange 

tales  are  told  of  the 

doings  here  in  by- 
gone days,  of  in- 
trigues of  court  and 

ining^es  of  love,  and 

of  a  fktal  duel  fought 

•n  the  lawn.  On  tra- 
ditions such  as  these 

the    oarsman     may 

pause    and    think 

whilst  he  admires  the 

scene ;  but  romantic 

as  it  is,  he  does  not 

see  all  the  beauties 

of  the  place.    Below 

on  the  river  he  sees 

Nature    wild   and 

grand,  but  above  in 

the  grounds  it  is  Na-  Gc 
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Skction.— Scale,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot 

A,  Grasv,  -with  Cednu  deodara  in  the  oentre. 

B,  Bedi  of  Pansies:— 
1,  Cliveden  Yellow. 


2,  Cliveden  Dark  Pnrple. 

3,  Cliveden  Bine. 

4,  MafTpie. 

5,  Cliveden  "White. 

6,  Mised  Belgian. 


Repeated  all 
roand. 


ture  subjected  to  art, 
fair  and  in  perpetual 
bloom. 

About  three  weeks 
ago  we  made  a  jour- 
ney down  to  Clive- 
den on  purpose  to 
see  the  flower  gar- 
dens, which  we  were 
told  were  then  in  the  height  of  their  spring  bloom,  and 
we  made  a  few  notes  of  the  materials  used,  and  the  arrange- 
ment, which  may  prove  of  interest  to  our  readers.  And 
here  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  John  Fleming  has  been  the 
first  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  winter  and  spring 
planting  of  flower-beds,  and  that  he  has  not  confined  him8e& 
to  theorising  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  practically  carried 
out  the  system,  and  with  the  most  happv  results.  How 
these  results  are  attained  he  has  fully  shown  in  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  "  Spring  and  Winter  Flower  Oardening," 
which  all  would  do  weU  to  consult  who  are  desirous  of 
having  their  flower-beds  gay  at  seasons  when  the  majority 
of  flower  gardens  are  little  better  than  bare  ground. 


Sintering  by  the  avenue  leading  to  the  north  or  prinoiiwl 
entrance  to  the  mansion  we  passed  between  hedges  <k  Lam^ 
and  Bhododendrons,  and,  as  we  approached  nearer,  through  & 
glade  of  Bhododendrons,  with  many  Lilacs  and  Thorns  in  fine 
bloom;  and  intermixed  with  these  were  beds  of  early-flower- 
ing Azaleas,  which  are  lifted  to  make  room  for  Cannas  and 
^arge-leaved  tropical  plants  in  summer.  By  the  sides  of  tiie 
ws&s  among  the  Laurels,  &c.,  were  the  remains  of  numeroos 
beds^O^  Pl&nx>ses  and  Polyanthuses  of  various  odoon, 

which,  we  were  told, 
had  early  in  the  sea- 
son been  in  magm- 
ficent  bloom.  We 
then  entered  a  broad 
avenue  of  loftj  Lune 
trees,  planted  so  as 
to  shut  out  the  view 
on  either  side,  and 
between  whidi  and 
the  gravel  there  was 
a  breadth  of  15  yards 
of  dose-mown  grass. 
Jn  a  direct  line  with 
avenue,  and  in 
>nt  of  the  main 
Qi;^«ance  to  the  man- 

sioAu  ^^    ^   "^^ 

striking  ci«^®  ^^ 

sentedV^I^®  ^?- 

panyin*  ^fi^  ^® 
wav^bSfdofCeras- 

tium    b3jP?,^'^- 
cuou8eve2>Q«^«^ 

a  long  wajV.       

ThS  PaoJr  ^ 
put  in  in  r^?^ 
had  floweredl^  ^ 
winter,  and  ^^^^ 
saw  them   tWf /?  ' 

sions  "^h.ichYgfcm 
occupied    -werei 
covered  with  bl 
The  whole  formcl 
appropriate  term 
tion  to  the  ave 
and  had  a  very  g 
effect. 

We   next  ente: 
what  is   called  t^ 
Duke's  garden, 
is   situated   on   th 
east  side  of  the  m 
sion,    and    contain! 
about  forty  beds 
riously    filled    wi 
the  different  Pansiee 
employed     at     this 
plaice.  Yellow  Auii- 
cula»  Polyanthus,  Evergreen  Candytuft,  Yellow  Alyssum, 
Gilia  tricolor,  mixed  Belgian  Pansies,  Bed  Daisy,  Tulips, 
Cardamine  pratense  flore  pleno  with  an  edging  of  blue 
Scillas,  Saxifraga  g^ranulata  (very  pretty),  Virginian  Stock, 
and  Cheiranthus  Marshalli    Many  of  these  beds  had  been 
fiUed  twice — first  with  bulbs,  and  as  these  went  off  an- 
nuals were  introduced  to  form  the  display  which  we  saw. 
They  will  next  be  followed  by  bedding  plants.    In  firont 
of  the  conservatory  and  along  the  wing  was  a  border 
having  a  broad  edging  of  Aubrietia  purpurea,  then  Vhr- 
nnian  Stock  and  mix^  French  Pansies,  and  behind  these 
Polyanthus,  Soill%  Jonquil,  Narcissus,  and  Itidian  Wall- 
flower. 
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o,  Grass. 

n,  Ivy  slope  kept  close. 
X,  Grass, 
o.  Grarel  drive. 

The  wayy  band  between  the  beds  of  Pansies 
is  Cerastinm  tomentosum. 
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AiOfliMling  some  steps  Mr.  FlemiBg  led  ns  on  to  the 
tirtftoe  on  ihe  south  side  of  the  maasioB,  and  there  lay 
btfore  OS  the  most  besutiM  flower  garden  in  £ngkyid— one 
XL  which  simpliciiy  of  design  and  artistic  odonring  were 
combined,  while  the  Thames  fiur  bey<md  came  in  like  a  silTeiy 
ribbon  in  the  background.  Of  this  garden  a  coloured  plan 
was  given  in  No.  70,  July,  1862,  and  it  forms,  moreover,  the 
frontispiece  of  Mr.  Fleming's  book,  so  its  outline  at  least 
must  be  tolerably  familiar  to  our  rcHsders ;  but  without  see- 
ing it  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  <^  its  beauty.  The 
whole  extent  occupied  by  this  part  of  the  flower  garden  is 
about  flve  acres. 

'Hie  beds  are  edged  with  evergreen  Privet  and  comm<m 
Spruce,  and  those  in  the  centre  are  filled  with  Ghent  Asaleas 
and  Bhododendrons  alternately.  At  the  sides,  all  round  the 
garden,  are  white  and  scarlet  Thorns,  and  Lilacs  white  and 
red  to  harmonise  with  the  Azaleas  and  Bhododendrons  in 
the  beds.  The  inner  circles  all  the  way  down  were  filled  with 
Honesty  in  the  centre.  Blue  Myosotis,  Fansies,  and  Ceras- 
tium  as  an  edging.  Taking  the  beds,  eight  in  number,  on 
each  side — namely,  four  inside  and  four  outside,  their  plant- 
ing was — 1  (inside).  Blue  Myosotis  and  White  Tulips; 
2  (outside),  Limnantiies  Douglasii  and  Anemones ;  3,  Bed 
Silene  ana  mixed  Tulips ;  4,  White  SUene  and  Bex  Bubro- 
rum  Tulip ;  5,  Fink  Silene  and  Yellow  Bose  Tulip ;  6,  Blue 
MyoeotiB  and  mixed  Tulips ;  7,  Limnanthes  Douglasii  and 
Narcissus  poeticus ;  8,  Blue  Myosotis  and  late  dark  Tulips. 
The  beds  on  both  sides  correspond. 

The  circle  at  the  end  is  divided  into  four  beds,  each  con- 
sisting of  four  subdivisions,  [separated  by  Honesty  pegged 
down.  They  were  planted  as  follows : — 1,  Lasthenia  caBfor- 
nioa ;  2,  Pink  Silene ;  3,  White  Myosotis ;  4,*Blue  Myosotis. 


BetumiBg  towards  the  mansion,  and  passing  two  baskets 
prettily  filled  with  White  Candvtuft,  and  TeUow  Alyssnm 
nangpng  down  to  the  ground.  Blue  Pansies,  Anemones,  and 
Tulips,  we  Aflnun  read^  the  terrace  wall*  which  is  covered 
with  Boses,  Clematis,  &c.  In  front  of  this,  facing  the  south* 
are  wavy  borders  on  each  side  of  the  steps.  These  are 
60  yards  long,  following  the  curves,  and  6  wide,  u^d  are 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  walk.  The  outline  of  one  oi 
these  ribbons  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  the 
planting  being— 1,  fmk  Daisy ;  2,  White  Daisy ;  8,  Cliveden 
Blue  Pansy;  4,  Cliveden  TeUow  Pansy;  5,  Cliveden  Dai^ 
Purple  Pansy ;  6,  Virginian  Stock  and  Limnanthes  Douglasii 
mixed;  7,  Italian  Wallflower  and  Queen  Stocks.  The  half 
circles  next  the  wall  are  filled  with  Bed  and  White  Honesiy. 
The  edging  to  these  ribbons  is  Ivy  kept  close  to  the  slo|>e. 
The  small  beds  in  the  bends  of  the  ribbon  were  filled  with 
mixed  Anemones,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &o,,  and  edged  with 
Cerastium ;  and  in  summer  they  are  occupied  by  standard 
Orange  trees.  These  ribbon-borders  have  an  excdlent  effidot 
when  in  bloom,  and  there  is  not  that  formality  about  them 
which  straight  rows  of  plants  would  give  in  the  same 
space. 

Leaving  the  flower-garden,  Mr.  Fleming  took  us  by  a 
romantic  path  along  Sie  fiice  of  the  hill,  which  forms  so 
picturesque  a  feature  from  tiie  river.  There,  from  amidst 
old  Yews,  probably  three  hundred  years  M,  their  gaunt 
roots  runnm^  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  fine  views  are 
obtained  of  tiie  surrounding  country.  Descending  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  passing  along  a  level  piece  of  grass,  and 
again  ascending,  we  regained  the  pleasure-ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house.  Here,  winding  on  the  grass  amidst 
a  group  of  Evergreen  Oaks,  is  a  ribbon  2  feet  wide  and 
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upwards  of  300  yards  in  length,  with  bows  and  ties  where 
the  space  permite.  In  the  interior  a  chain  is  formed  by 
White  Daisies,  the  intervals  in  the  centre  being  filled,  the 
first  with  Dark  Pansies,  the  second  with  White  Myosotis, 
the  third  with  Blue  Pansies,  the  fourth  with  Pink  Silene, 
and  the  fifth  with  Yellow  Pansies,  and  the  same  series  is 
repeated  to  the  end.  Between  the  chain  and  the  grass 
Pink  Daisies  are  planted.  There  is  much  difficult  in 
getting  this  ribbon  perfect,  as  the  portions  exposed  to  the 
3^  from  the  trees  are  apt  to  go  off. 
In  looking  through  some  of  the  houses  we  noticed  in  wall- 


o 


o 
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cases  similar  to  those  in  use  at  Trentham,  fine  crops  of  Figs 
in  13-inch  pots.  Peaches  loaded  with  fruit  swelling  for 
ripening,  and  splendid  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  the  bunches 
and  hemes  large,  fine,  and  black  as  does.  In  a  late  vinery 
we  were  informed  that  the  last  bunches  had  been  cut  on  the 
15th  of  March.  Cherries,  also,  were  here,  showing  good  crops 
Mr.  Fleming*8  practice  being  to  take  up  the  trees  and  intro- 
duce them  into  these  houses  as  required,  and  he  thus  ob- 
tains excellent  crops.  In  another  case  not  heated,  being  in 
fiict  a  kind  of  orduurd-house,  were  good  crops  of  Apricots 
and  Plums. 


MB.  SALTER'S  NEW  DOUBLE  PYBETHRUMS. 


Last  year  we  called  attention  to  the  new  and  beautifrd 
race  of  double  Pyrethrums  raised  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Ham- 
mersmith; and  on  visiting  his  nurseiy  the  other  day  we 
found  he  had  added  many  fine  varieties  to  his  stock.  Among 
dark  kinds  we  noticed  Fulgens  plenissima,  a  deep  ro^ 
crimson,  which  when  frilly  out  would  be  about  3^  inches 
across;  Maxima  plena»  a  beautifrd  deep  rose ;  Michael  Buch- 


ner,  rosy  lilac ;  Prince  of  Wales,  carmine,  very  fine ;  Bev. 
Mr.  Dix,  peach,  very  fuU;  Floribunda  plena,  pink,  white 
centre ;  Bose  Perfection,  carmine  shading  off  to  pale  rose, 
very  pretty;  Imbricata  plena,  fine  rosy  crimson;  Bosea 
alba,  white  tipped  with  rose;  and  Iveryana,  a  large  and 
very  fine  peach-coloured  variety.  Among  light  varieties  the 
best  we  saw  wore  Camea  plena»  flesh,  very  double ;  Brides- 
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maid ;  Candida  plena,  pure  white ;  Madame  Billiard,  blush 
white ;  and  IPrincess  Alexandra,  pure  white,  very  fine.  Many 
of  the  single  varieties  are  also  very  ornamental ;  Eleinholtz, 
a  very  rich  deep  crimson  with  a  yellow  centre,  was  particu- 
lariy  noticeable ;  and  Tom  Pouce,  deep  rose,  being  very 
dwarf  and  free-flowering,  seemed  well  adapted  for  bedding. 
la  addition  to  the  above  there  were  large  groups  of  seed- 
lings, amounting  to  some  thousands  we  believe,  which  at 
the  date  of  our  visit  were  just  opening.  The  Paeonies,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  and  fine  collection,  will  also  soon  be 
in  fiill  bloom.  ^  ¥ami 

In  the  greenhouse  we  remarked  Lord  Pahnerston,  Cybister, 
and  numerous  other  new  Geraniums  in  full  bloom.  For  the 
growth  of  these  Mr.  Salter  remarked  that  he  found  river 
sand  much  better  than  silver  sand.  Mr.  Salter  also  has  an 
immense  number  of  variegated  plants,  most  of  them  hardy, 
many  of  which  are  very  curious  and  ornamental — in  fact, 
he  seems  to  have  discovered  M.  Von  Siebold's  secret  of 
**  making  "  variegated  plants. 


A  LITTLE-KNOWN  FEIEND  OF  THE 

GAKDENEE. 

PsBHAPS  there  are  some  of  your  readers  who  are  not 
aware  of  a  small  moUusk  caJled  Testacellus  haHotideus.  It 
lives  on  earth  worms.  It  is  about  2^  inches  in  length  when 
stretched  out,  is  of  an  ash  grey  colour,  very  much  like  a 
common  slug,  but  has  a  small  shell  on  the  tip  of  the  taiL  It 
frequents  lawns,  and  is  very  useful,  and  should  be  spared. 
The  small  shell  is  a  good  mark  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
common  slug.  I  opened  one  of  them  and  foimd  a  whole 
worm  about  3  inches  in  length. — ^P.  M.,  Putney  Heath. 

[In  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  vol.  xxiv.,  article  "  Testa- 
cellus,'' a  good  description  and  illustration  of  this  genus  of 
testaceous  mollusks  is  published.] 


NOTES  ON  A  FEW  EOSES. 

I  DO  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  the  rest  of  your  nu- 
merous readers,  but  when  I  get  the  current  Number  of  your 
Journal  I  always  first  turn  to  the  index  to  see  whether  there 
is  anything  about  Eoses.  I  have  obtained  so  much  infor- 
mation and  so  many  "  wrinkles  "  from  the  valuable  papers 
of  your  very  clever  contributors,  that  I  think  it  is  oi3y  fair 
that  I  should  give  any  scrap  of  information  which  is  at  all 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  your  Eose-growing  readers. 

With  regard,  then,  to  blooming  Isabella  Gray.  Believing 
that  the  reason  why  this  Eose  is  so  shy  a  bloomer  arises 
from  the  fact  that  its  wood  is  generally  imperfectly  ripened, 
I  last  spring  (1863)  cut  down  close  a  pot  plant  of  this  variety, 
and  then  encouraged  the  rapid  growth  in  a  forcing-pit  of 
three  or  four  strong  shoots.  When  these  had  attained  a 
length  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  I  placed  the  plant,  with  the 
shoots  carefully  tied  up,  full  in  the  sun,  and  then  kept  it 
short  of  water  almost  to  starvation-point.  The  result  was, 
the  wood  became  quite  hard  and  brown,  and  when  I  intro- 
duced the  plant  into  the  forcing-pit  this  spring,  almost  every 
«ye  which  broke  produced  a  flower-bud.  Many  of  these,  it 
is  true,  dropped  before  expanding,  but  I  attribute  that  to  the 
plants  having  been  shifted  too  late,  and  to  the  pot  being 
then  placed  in  too  hot  and  dry  a  position.  Nevertheless,  I 
had  some  splendid  blooms. 

With  regard  to  La  Boule  d'Or,  I  have  two  plants  worked 
on  Manetti,  each  stock  about  5  inches  out  of  the  ground — 
both  plants  in  the  same-sized  pot,  in  the  same  sort  of  soil, 
and  about  the  same  size — ^yet  the  one  always  opens  its  beau- 
tiftd  flowers  perfectly,  whilst  the  other  seldom  opens  a 
flower  at  all.  I  have  had  some  blooms  on  the  first-mentioned 
plant  edged  with  pink  almost  like  a  Carnation.  Sometimes 
they  are  remarkably  fine.  I  had  one  bloom  in  particular 
that  almost  rivalled  that  notable  specimen  which  Mr.  Hedge 
exhibited  at  the  Eose  show  last  year,  a  bloom  which  I  cannot 
think  has  ever  been  equalled  in  this  variety. 

With  regard  to  General  Washington,  though  it  grows 
vigorously  enough  with  me  on  the  Briar,  yet  from  eight  or 
nine  strong  plants  I  last  year  scarcely  got  a  bloom  worth 
looking  at—they  almost  all  split  and  died  "  hard.**  Thinking 
that  the  General  might  feel  more  at  home  on  his  own  legs. 


I  slaruok  several  cutliiigB  in  the  salnnm  to  isej  the  experi- 
ment. I  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  socoeed,  aa  tihe 
very  first  bloom  opened  as  well  and  freely  as  Senatanr 
Valsse.  Talking  of  the^e  two  Eoses,  and  apropos  of  the 
late  disenssion,  I  may  state  that  I  had  last  season  «ie 
bloom  of  the  General  so  like  the  Senator,  that  I  am  oertain 
not  one  critic  out  of  a  hundred  could  have  told  the  difliBrenca. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  the  matter ;  the  foliage  taHied, 
and  t^e  other  split  buds  attested  the  fiEM)t. 

Again,  Le  Ehone  Uoomed  with  me  last  autumn  as  a  bzight, 
clear,  vivid  scarlet  crimson  Eose.  Now,  a  bloom  on  the 
same  plant  just  expanding  is  a  rich  deep  scarlet  crimson* 
with  dark  maroon  marking^ ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  Hke  Louis  XIV. 
in  his  usual  garb,  that  I  do  not  believe  any  man  in  Bngland 
could  tell  the  difference  except  from  the  stouter  footstalk 
to  the  flower.  I  believe  Le  lUione  wiU  prove  a  very  great 
acquisition,  and  that  it  will  quite  supersede  Louis. 

To  those  who  fprce  Eoses  I  would  confidently  recommend 
John  Hopper  on  his  own  roots.  He  strikes  as  freely  as  a 
Tea  Eose,  and  is  of  a  healthy  medium  growth.  I  straok 
about  two  dozen  last  summer,  and  haviog  cut  them  down  to 
three  or  four  eyes  in  the  winter  (the  wood  was  well  ripened), 
placed  thdm  in  the  forcing-pit  in  January.  The  result  was, 
that  I  had  three  or  four  beautifrd  Eoses  on  each  plant. 
They  were  mostly  a  vivid  carmine  in  the  ceniace,  like  that 
grand  Eose  Victor  Verdier,  shading  off  to  lighter  rose  on 
the  outer  petals.  I  never  was  more  pleased  with  any  Eose 
than  with  this.  I  find,  too,  that  on  the  Briar  out  of  doom 
it  is  growing  with  a  vigour  which  surpasses  anything  that 
I  budded  last  year.  But  I  must  sbop  tiiis  rambling  commu- 
nication.— ^P. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  WITHOUT  AETIFICIAL 

HEAT. 

I  DO  not  think  that  the  most  enthusiastic  rosarian,  or  the 
lover  of  any  other  particular  flower,  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
gorgeous  disj^y  effected  by  masses  of  scarlet  Geraniums, 
the  rich  yellow  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  the  brilliant  colours 
of  the  Verbenas.  Many  are  satisfied  with  a  glance  at  them 
without  taking  particular  interest  in  their  culture,  or  de- 
siring to  have  them  in  their  own  gardens  on  account  of  the 
trouble  of  raising  them ;  nor  shoiUd  they,  in  my  opinion,  be 
brought  into  contrast  with  such  a  flower  as  the  Hose.  We 
must  attribute,  too,  the  general  and  increasing  admiration 
bestowed  upon  the  Eose,  not  only  to  its  own  intrinsic  beauty 
and  the  additions  of  new  and  beautiful  varieties  constant^ 
being  made,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best  of 
them  can  be  kept  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round — ^the  Eose 
is,  therefore,  one  of  the  people's  flowers  i  the  Geranium  can 
never  become  such  to  the  same  degree. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  popular  gardening  to  the  frdlest 
extent,  and  sympathise  with  the  owner  of  the  little  modest- 
looking  plant  in  the  cottage  window  as  strongly  as  I  admire 
the  magnificent  Orchid  and  Azalea  in  the  stove  and  con- 
servatory of  a  more  wealthy  neighbour. 

The  gay  beds  in  fr'ont  of  the  drawing-room  window  are 
attractive  in  the  extreme.  A  desire  may  be  indulged  in  tiT" 
have  something  like  them.  Is  it  possible?  It  is,  and  if 
any  one  doubts  the  possibility  of  raising  and  preserving 
bedding  plants  through  the  winter  without  artificial  heat 
those  doubts  may  be  set  at  rest.  By  bedding  plants  I  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  all  such,  but  the  most  ccmspiouous  and 
most  general  kinds — viz..  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  Geraniums, 
scarlet  Lobelias,  and  Gazania  splendens.  Now,  these  are  no 
particular  hobby  of  mine.  I  admire  them  as  flowers,  and 
because  of  their  display  I  desire  to  fill  a  few  beds  with  them 
on  a  small  lawn  adjoining  the  house,  where,  on  account  of 
exposure  and  inadaptibility  of  soil,  Eoses  will  not  grow. 

The  readers  of  The  Jouknal  op  Hoeticitltube  have  had 
at  various  times  ample  information  from  the  practical  de- 
partmental writers  how  and  when  to  propagate,  when  to 
pot  and  repot — in  fact,  fuU  particulars,  from  the  cutting  to 
the  perfect  plant  placed  in  the  bed,  and  how  to  keep  them 
in  perfection  when  there.  Such  information  is,  of  course, 
needfrd  in  the  present  state  of  floriculture,  and  no  one  can 
appreciate  more  than  I  do  the  ability  and  intelligence  of 
the  eminent  horticulturists  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  this  Journal ;  but  while  so  carefrilly  instruotiog 
the  uninitiated  how  to  ralso  the  required  plants,  it  seems 
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to  me  to  be  g€iienfly  implied  tbat  the  same  or  Bunilar  mea^ 
are  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  reader  as  of  the  informant.  That 
is  &r  £rom  being  the  case,  judging  from  the  opinions  of  the 
minority  of  the  amateur  hortionltoral  readers -it  has  been 
my  lot  to  meet  with.  Nor  must  the  supposition  arise  that 
if  all  the  conditions  of  potting  and  repotting  and  housing 
be  nqt  fhlfilled  parties  negledxng  must,  or  had  better,  go 
without  the  plants ;  and,  again,  it  must  not  be  supposed  to 
be  possible  to  raise  and  keep  through  the  winter  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat  plants  in  so  fine  a  condition  and 
form  as  those  raised  by  the  means  usually  adopted  and 
approyed. 

My  case  is  simply  ihis  *.  I  have  some  eight  or  ten  small 
beds,  with  a  narrow  border  on  the  lawn  a(^*oining  the  house, 
which  I  wish  to  fill  with  plants  affording  a  good  floral  dis- 
py^y  during  the  summer  months.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  scarlet  Oeraniums,  yellow  Calceolarias,  and  Verbenas 
in  Tariety.  To  effect  my  object  properly  I  ought  to  follow 
certain  approved  modes  for  propagating  and  keeping  these 
plants  tin  the  time  arrives  for  putting  them  in  the  beds.  I 
have  not  the  means  of  following  the  prescribed  plan,  being 
not  only  entirely  without  apparatus  K>r  furnishing  artificial 
heat  ami  in-door  shelter,  but  the  situation  is  an  eminence 
400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  winter  when  it  does  come 
is  felt  severdy.  These  beds  require  about  400  or  450  plants 
to  fiU  them  properly,  and  the  border  about  100  more.  To 
bay  is  out  of  the  question ;  but  for  the  last  three  years  I 
have  managed  to  fiU  them. 

From  the  7th  to  the  20th  of  May  I  have  planted  out 
35  scarlet  Geraniums,  64  Calceolana  Aurea  floribunda, 
12  C.  amplezicaulis,  8  G^azania  splendens  (all  I  propagated), 
12  scarlet  Lobelias,  32  Purple  King  Verbenas,  50  Loi^  Bag- 
Ian  ditto,  60  Defiance  ditto,  24  of  a  white  variety  (the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  know — indeed,  I  am  careless  altogether 
about  the  endless  nomenclature  of  this  class  of  plants), 
20  G^ant  des  Batailles,  20  of  a  light  pink  or  rather  blush 
variety,  the  name  not  known  to  me,  30  Coronet,  30  Jmp^ra- 
trice  Elisabeth  for  edging,  and  a  sort  of  hodge-podge  con- 
sisting of  100  plants  of  different  varieties  of  Verbenas,  &c 

The  winter  of  1860-61  was  a  most  severe  trial  for  this 
claas  of  plants  without  farther  protection  than  I  have,  the 
loss  in  consequence  was  great — probably  75  per  cent,  of  the 
number  propagated.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  previous  mild 
winter,  the  keeping  of  the  plants  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  If  we  assume  last  winter  as  an  average  of  English 
winters  the  bill  of  fare  given  above  is  a  tolerably  good  one. 
the  total  loss  being  about  12  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  propagated.  They  axe  thus  far  doing  well,  and  I 
have  a  prosp^  of  having  my  beds  well  furnished  with 
flowers  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  They  appear  to 
have  taken  root,  and  are  in  good  health ;  but,  as  may  be 
readily  inferred;  snu^er  than  those  usually  turned  out  by 
gardeners. 

When  I  began  penning  these  notes  I  intended  to  state 
the  manner  of  propagation  and  keeping,  obviously  the  chief 
part  of  the  information;  but  having  already  exceeded  the 
mnits  I  anticipated,  and  time  also  forbidding  further  scrib- 
Uing  at  this  moment,  I  am  compelled  to  stop.  Should  the 
Editors  deem  the  foregoing  worth  insertion,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  what  remains  unwritten  wiU  follow  at  tl\e 
first  opportunity. — ^Adolphus  H.  Kent,  Bletchingley,  Surrey. 

[That  we  do  consider  it  worth  insertion  now  needs  no 
assoranoe  from  us,  and  we  shall  be  veiy  much  obliged  by 
foil  particulars  of  the  mode  adc^ted  for  wintering  the  stock 
ofptiuitB.] 


HEATINGr  BY  GAS. 

As  many  communications  have  lately  appeared  in  your 
o<dumns  as  to  the  best  mode  of  heating  sm^  houses,  &c., 
the  following  hint  may,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  some  of 
your  correspondents,  especially  to  amateurs,  who,  like  myself 
have  experienced  the  g^eat  inconvenience  of  having  to  give 
unremittiDg  attention  to  their  fires  during  a  long  and  severe 
winter.  A  friend  of  mine  has  recently  put  up  a  frame — say, 
20  feet  by  8  feet,  divided  into  compartments  for  the  various 
purposes  to  which  such  a  structure  is  applicable,  and  heated 
by  a  small  boiler  (containing  some  three  or  four  gallons  of 
water),  and  three-inch  hot-water  pipes. 

I  suggested  heating  it  by  gas  supplied  to  a  Bunsen's 


burner,  a  contrivance  well  known  to  ohaniste  as  adirinfchhf 
adapted  to  insure  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  gas«  aai, 
consequently,  the  maximum  of  heat. 

The  result  is  very  satisfactoxy,  any  reaaonable  degree 
of  heat  being  obtainable  fr^m  one  small  burner,  all  trouble 
of  stoking  being  obviated,  and  the  heat  being  perfectly 
manageable  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

I  am  about  to  substitute  iron  pipes  and  a  similar  bum;^ 
in  a  small  house  here,  and  shall,  I  expect,  get  a  still  more 
economical  result,  as  a  vast  deal  of  heat  is  wasted  in  the 
hot-water  apparatus.  1  am  certain  that  one  small  burner 
of  this  size  Mdll  keep  a  house  of  small  dimensions  at  any 
temperature  which  may  be  desired,  either  that  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  a  stove,  at  a  fax  less  oost  than  can  be  done  bj 
the  application  of  gas  in  any  other  way.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  give  any  of  your  correroondents  further  information  as 
to  Bunsen's  burner. — A.  W.  W. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  not  only  by  a  drawing  of  Bunsen's 
burner,  but  also  of  your  friend's  hot-water-heated  frame  and 
apparatus.  You  will  also  further  oblige  ns  by  particulars, 
and  the  results  of  your  own  mode  of  heating.] 


THE  FIEST  BANKSIAJS^  EOSE  SEED. 

A  SHORT  time  since  your  valuable  Journal  had  an  inter- 
esting article  on  Mr.  Ward's  exj^erience  respecting  the 
raising  of  new  Eoses  from  seed  m  this  country.  This 
brought  very  vividly  to  my  mind  my  first  early  attempt  at 
£ose-growing  when  a  lad,  which  I  would  here  record  for 
your  juvenile  readers. 

On  the  front  of  my  father's  house  in  Essex  grew  an 
immense  Banksian  Bose  tree,  which,  early  in  spring,  literally 
perfumed  the  dwelling  with  its  delicious  violet-Uke  scent. 
My  father  had  told  me  the  Banksian  Bose  was  never  known 
to  produce  seed  in  this  country.  One  day,  I  believe  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1828,  on  walking  past  this  tree  my  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  peculiar  sound  of  a  fly  in  distress, 
entrapped  by  a  large  spider :  immediately  up  the  Banksian 
Eose  I  climbed,  without  regard  to  nails  or  shreds,  and  set 
the  captive  free.  In  scrambling  down  I  observed  hang^ing 
on  the  spider's  web  a  little  dried  calyx  with  three  plump 
seeds  projecting  from  it,  quite  unlike  the  seed-vessel  of  a 
Bose. 

I  seized  my  prize  and  ran  to  my  father,  whose  spectacles 
were  immediately  in  requisition,  and  he  pronounced  it  a 
veritable  Banksian  seed.  No  time  was  lost  in  transferring  it 
to  a  pot  of  earth  in  the  hothouse,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of 
anxious  watching  I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  two  diarming 
little  Eose  plants  appear.  My  young  readers  will  imagine 
the  interest  with  which  I  watched  them  grow,  and  when 
strong  enough  my  brother  planted  and  train^  them  against 
the  end  of  a  greenhouse  wall.  About  four  years  afterwards  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  them  flower,  the  sweetest 
little  semi-double  white  Banksian :  to  my  mind  far  prettier 
and  sweeter  than  the  parent. 

Thus  I  was  rewarded  for  this,  perhaps  the  smallest  act 
of  kindness  that  could  be  shown ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  this 
little  incident  which  first  gave  me  a  true  love  for  the  culti- 
vation of  Eoses-T-a  love  wMch  has  followed  me  through  life. 
And  so  it  is  on  looking  back  we  often  see  how  slender  was 
the  thread  which  first  directed  our  life's  pursuit— unseen  at 
the  time,  and  (^ed  accidental,  but  undoubtedly  guided  by 
a  Mighty  and  All-wise  Hand. — ^Hbnbt  Curtis,  The  Devon 
Bosery,  Torquay, 


FAIEY  EINGS  ON  A  LAWN. 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  cure  known  for 
"Fairy  Eings"  on  a  lawn?  You  are  aware  that  they  are 
caused  by  a  fungus  which  grows  in  a  circle,  rendering  the 
grass  very  green  for  a  time,  but  exhausting  the  ground, 
disfiguring  and  eventually  destroying  the  turf.  —  0.  A. 
Sainthill. 

[<<  Fairy  Eings  "  are  caused  by  more  than  one  species  of 
fungus.    Dr.  WoUaston  says — 

"  The  broadest  rings  that  I  have  seen  were  those  of  the 
common  Mushroom  (Ag.  campestris) ;  the  narrowest  are  tiie 
most  frequent,  and  are  those  of  the  Champignon  (Ag.  or- 
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^?  ^  Pf-  Withering).  The  Mnshioom  aooordiarfy  makes 
drdea  of  largest  diameter,  but  those  of  ihe  Champignon 
are  most  regular.  There  ar^  however,  as  many  as  three 
other  fiingi  that  exhibit  the  same  mode  of  extension,  and 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  herbage.  These  are  the 
Ag.  twreus,  Ag.  procerus,  and  the  Lycoperdon  bovista,  the 
la«t  of  which  IS  for  more  common  than  the  two  last  men- 
tioned Agarics. 

"l^ere  is  one  circumstance  that  may  frequently  be  ob- 
served r^pecting  these  circles,  which  can  satisfactorily  be 
accountai  for.  Whenever  two  adjacent  circles  are  found 
to  mterfere,  they  not  only  do  not  cross  each  other,  but 
both  OTrcles  are  invariably  obUterated  between  the  points 
ot  contact ;  at  least  in  more  than  twenty  cases,  I  have  seen 
no  one  instance  to  the  contrary.  The  exhaustion  occasioned 
ty  ea<^  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  other,  and  both  are 
starved. 

We  have  found  watering  the  rings  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  4  ounces  to  the  gaUon,  destroyed  the  fungus. 
It  makes  the  grass  brown  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  recovers 
its  verdure.] 


ME.  WABJSTEE'S  VINEEY  OECHIDS. 

Wb  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.   Eobert 

W^er  calling  our  attention  to  an  error  in  our  report  on  his 

(^hids  tl^t  appears  in  our  last  Number.    We  there  stated 

^t  Mr.  Warner  had  practised  his  cool  system  by  growing 

fl^^*'?.^  ^"^^"^  "''^^'^  ^^^«  ^^^  *^«  years :  whereas  we 
find  that  It  IS  wtne  years  since  he  first  commenced  the  prac 
face.  I  have  had  a  fine  show  of  bloom  for  five  yearsT  not 
three  as  in  your  notice.    Odontoglossum  grande  has  been 

^Jt^  T'%^'''^^  ^^"^  J?'^^*  y^^  "  ^^  ^^t'  therefore, 
^f^  ^  ^.^^  ^  ^^'  ^  «^^«^<^e  o^  all  others  in  the 
cool  treatoient  of  Orchids.    He  further  states,  "  The  cost  of 

S^'J^ff  ^  ^^??.<^"^Paratively  nU,  as  they  are  under  Vines, 
on^^w'^^^d^"^^^^^^^^      '"^  ^^^  -^  ^^^  -P-^^^ 


DAHLIA  FLOWEES  VAEYING  IN  COLOUE 
^J^L^t^  ^^^^  ^  Cheshire  all  the  year  round,  and  takes 
^^L^^T^  "^  ^v.v  ^^^^^'  nianaging  it  entirely  herself, 
?T^o  ^:?"f  ^'^i  P"^^^'  ^^t^'  ««1P1^^'  and  yellow 
t^Jt^r^  true  the  first  year;  second  year  there  was  no 
purple,  though  aU  the  roots  were  aUve;  third  year  three 

same  roots,  and  planted  each  year  in  the  same  phice,  with 
^o^.  '  ^^^^""^  *^^  ^'^^^  manuring  of  the 

+^M  J^^^*^^  subscriber  will  be  much  obliged  if  she  can  be 
told  how  this  IS  to  be  accounted  for.—H.  A.  D. 

yJ-^v  ^^u  ^^  ^^  ™^y  ^^"^^  complaints,  that  we  shall 
be  obbged  by  some  who  grow  Dahlias  extensively  informing 
^J^^^^^!?  ^^?,o.^«erved  the  same  phenomenon,  anS 
If  so,  to  what  they  attribute  the  change.] 


IS  GISHUEST  COMPOUND  POISONOUS? 
rJ.!^'^^-  ^,<>^Hfifed  by  being  informed  if  Gishurst  com- 
pound  administered  at  this  season,  the  strength  of  2  oz.  to 

ArSSo  V  '^^^'*'  ^9"^^  P^^^  *^®  fr^i*  o^  Gooseberries, 
kI?!^'  ^?™S.^>  ^<i  ^all  trees.  I  am  led  to  this  inquiry 
2^^f^M  ^^  *  ^^^®  sparrow  feU  dead  after  eating  the 
green  fly  off  a  Eose  tree  watered  with  a  weaker  dilutSn  of 
the  compound,  about  1  oz.  to  a  gallon.— B.  A. 

+i,ni^^°?*  *^  *^^  Oishurst  compound  would  render 
^12"  deletenoiw.  At  all  events,  after  it  has  been  em- 
gpyed,  and  has  effected  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ap- 
paed,  it  might  be  washed  off  by  water  appUed  by  the 
^i^  Have  any  of  our  readers  had  any  experience  on 


hi^J^r^^"^*^^  ^'^^^^^  *^*  o^  *^8  most  beautiful 
^L  S™?;fl«^e™gr  tree.  They  appeal-  to  be  Almonds 
rather  than  >lum8.    If  they  a^e  w'oolfy'^rated  Plums  Sey 


add  another  cnrioos  feature  to  CSiinese  prodaetions,  but  I 
really  forget  if  it  was  received  from  China  or  Japan.^ 
Pbunus. 

BEDDING-OUT  AT  THE  CEYSTAL  PALACE. 

I  WENT  to  the  Crystal  Palace  the  other  day  with  the 
principal  object  of  seeing  what  progress  had  been  mt^e 
with  bedding'Out.  The  principle  of  the  manager  of  the 
garden  department  seems  to  be  upwards  and  onwards*  a^ 
I  look  forward  to  the  effects  of  the  bodding-out  this  year 
very  sanguinely.  I  would,  however,  suggest  that  to  the 
majority  of  visitors  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  that 
the  names  of  the  plants  were  legibly  printed.  The  same 
applies  to  many  of  the  rarer  shrubs,  <SuC.,  in  the  grounds. 
I  should  have  wished  to  know  what  kind  of  Verbena,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Lobelia,  &c.,  was  being  planted  out,  but  I  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  and  so  judging  of  the  effect  that 
will  be  produced  by  colour,  as  I  did  not  choose  to  disturb 
the  gardeners,  who  were  as  busy  as  bees. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  name  of  a  Yew  growing  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  grounds,  the  young  shoots  of  which  are 
of  a  gdden  yellow  ?  It  forms  a  most  effective  shrub. — Di 
Foix. 

[The  Yew  is  Taxus  baccata  elegantissima,  a  variety  of 
the  common  species.] 


OECHAED-HOUSES  IN  THE  NOETH. 

The  controversy  going  on  in  your  columns  respecting 
orchard-house  cultivation  has  much  interested  me.  Any 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  may  be  usefuL  A  few 
months  ago  1  had  an  orchard-house  erected,  a  good  substan- 
tial structure,  32  feet  by  16,  thoroughly  ventilated  through 
and  through,  semi-spanned  roof,  with  a  nine-feet  waU  at  the 
back. 

The  situation  is  one  of  the  bleakest  in  the  North  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire,  240  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  a  rainfeU  the 
lowest  in  the  kingdom.  The  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Worcester.  They  have 
bloomed  weU,  set  their  fruit  admirably,  have  required  fre- 
quent thinning,  and  promise  at  the  present  to  bring  an 
abundance  of  fruit  to  maturity.  The  house  is  not  heated, 
and  following  Mr.  Rivers' s  suggestions  the  windows  have 
been  open  from  early  morning  to  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The 
ventilation  is  I  believe  perfect,  and  the  trees  have  had  no 
lack  of  fresh  bracing  air.  Many  of  them  have  now  from 
forty  to  fifty  finely  swelling  fruits.  What  amount  of  success 
may  be  due  to  the  well-ripened  wood  of  Mr.  Smith's  trees  I 
do  not  know,  but  so  far  the  hoiise  is  a  picture  of  frxiitfniness 
and  health.  I  have  no  gardener.  My  wife  h^  managed  the 
trees.  We  have  had  a  succession  of  pests — caterpillars, 
aphides  of  all  colours  and  kinds ;  but  plenty  of  syringing 
with  cold  water,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  fresh  air,  with  an 
occasional  "Gishurst  wash,"  or  a  sprinkling  of  sulphur, 
have  sufficed  to  rid  us  entirely. — A  Young  Amatsub. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  not  only  how  the  fruit 
ripens  this  year,  but  whether  it  sets  weU  next  spring.] 


PLANT-EXCHANGES. 
When  The  Cottaob  Gabdsneb  was  young,  there  were, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  several  attempts  made 
to  establish  friendly  plant-exchanges  amongst  its  readers. 
Will  you  facilitate  one  more  such  attempt  ?  I  am  an  admirer 
of  the  BromeliacesB,  stove  plants  often  of  stately  port^  with 
highly  ornamental  foliage,  frequently  stiiped  or  barred  in 
contrasted  colours,  in  general  producing  noble  spikes  of 
gorgeous  blossom.  These  qualities  make  them  desirable; 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  somewhat  high  priced.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  generally  easy  to  grow  and  quick 
of  increase  by  oflfsets,  which  will  bear  handling  and  the 
delays  of  travelling  before  planting  with  impunity.  Thus 
this  order  seems  very  well  adapted  for  friendly  exdiange ; 
and  if  any  of  your  correspondents  who  possess  eiu^^es 
would  like  to  communicate  with  one  who  likewise  has  a  few 
species,  with  this  view,  would  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  kindly 
allow  the  first  reply  to  be  addressed,  under  cover  to  your 
office,  to— Bbomxlia  ? 


J4M  7,  1«H  ] 
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GOOSBBEKBY  CATEEFILLAHS  DESTEOYED 

BY  FUBZE  BLOOM. 

You  expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  your  subscribers  would 
try  the  Furze  bush  for  destroying  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar, 
and  let  you  know  the  result. 

My  Gooseberry  trees  were  attacked  by  caterpillars  in 
such  numbers  that  I  feared  the  foliage  would  soon  be  all 
devoured.  I  directed  my  man  to  place  a  sprig  of  Furze  in 
bloom  in  the  centre  of  each  Gooseberry  tree — the  result  was 
that  in  a  week  the  caterpillars  were  all  dead.  Many  crept 
to  the  end  of  the  branch  they  were  on,  and  in  a  few  days 
were  shrivelled  up  and  dead. 

Thankino^  your  correspondent  for  the  information. — 
Peaks  Banton,  Vicar  of  Duston,  Northampton, 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  crusade  against 
w^eeds.  The  hoe  ought  never  to  be  at  rest  in  a  well-ordered 
kitchen  garden  till  Qiese  pests  are  all  destroyed.  Embrace 
the  present  opportunity  afforded  by  the  ground  being  moist 
for  thinning  Beet,  Carrots,  Onions,  Parsnips,  and  succession 
crops  of  Turnips ;  and  as  it  is  presumed  they  are  all  sown 
in  drills,  let  the  hoe  be  run  through  between  the  drills — 
not  merely  skimming  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  moving  it 
an  inch  or  two  in  depth.  This,  while  it  roots  out  the  weeds, 
at  the  same  time  checks  rapid  evap<Mra.tion  and  pulverises 
the  ground.  Carrot,  make  a  small  sowing  of  the  Early 
Horn.  Celery,  give  that  recently-planted  copious  waterings 
once  or  twice  weekly.  The  method  frequently  pursued  of 
giving  plants  in  the  open  ground  a  sinaU  drop  of  water 
eveiy  evening  or  morning  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  .* 
such  sprinklings  cake  the  ground  and  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  plants. 
Red  Beet,  make  a  small  sowing.  When  sown  early  on  rich 
soil  it  becomes  too  large  and  coarse,  and  does  not  retain  its 
colour  in  boiling,  nor  look  so  well  in  salad  as  that  which  is 
smaller  of  the  same  variety.  Scarlet  Bwnt%er8,  stake,  after 
drawing  a  little  earth  to  them  with  a  hoe:  where  it  is 
intended  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  not  to  stake  them,  let  the 
leaders  be  pinched  off.  By  constant  attention  of  this  stop* 
ping  of  the  leaders  as  they  advance  above  three  or  four 
joints  in  height  they  will  be  induced  to  bear  well.  This 
mode  of  culture  should  only  be  resorted  to  where  stakes 
cannot  easily  be  procured. 

FSUrr  OABDEN. 

In  the  summer  management  of  Apple  trees  on  walls  or 
espaliers,  it  will  be  now  necessary  to  go  over  them  carefully 
to  pinch  off  or  to  cut  out  all  foreright,  ill-placed,  or  super- 
fluous shoots,  and  wherever  there^is  a  vacant  space  the 
next  strongest  shoot  to  be  now  cut  back  to  a  few  eyes,  from 
which  shoots  will  spring  during  the  season  to  fill  up. 
Apricots  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  taking  care  to 
retain  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-placed  side  •shoots  with  a 
good  leader  to  each  branch.  The  summer  reg^ation  to  be 
commenced  early  that  the  superfluous  shoote  may  be  re- 
moved with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  but  if  through  any  neg- 
lect or  oversight  they  are  too  firai  for  that  operation,  they 
must  be  removed  with  the  knife.  As  the  Morello  Cherry 
bears  principally  on  the  shoots  of  the  last  year,  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  supply  ef  last  year's  shoots  on  aU 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  tree  for  next 
year's  bearing,  and  to  cut  out  the  old  wood  to  make  room. 
The  engine  employed  daily  will  assist  in  effecting  the  de- 
struction of  insects. 

TLOWSR  OABDEN. 

Plant  out  Dahlias.  Although  they  are  easily  cultivated 
and  will  grow  almost  in  any  soil,  nevertheless  they  require 
a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  rich  vegetable  earth, 
with  good  drainage,  to  bloom  them  to  perfection.  Plant 
4  feet  apart,  four  shoots  to  be  allowed  from  each  root, 
train  to  stakes,  keep  watered  and  well  mulched  during  the 
summer.  We  do  not  often  advise  about  the  general  routine 
of  flower-garden  operations,  as  we  suppose  that  whoever 
has  grass  will  not  neglect  to  keep  it  in  neat  order  by  fre- 
quent mo¥nng8,  sweepings,  and  rollings,  and  the  edges 


trimmed  neatly*  the  giav^  walks  free  from  weeds,  swept  and 
rolled,  and  the  edgings  of  Box  dipped  dose  and  even;  finr 
whatever  the  expense  and  labour  may  have  be^i  to  furnish 
the  garden  with  all  that  is  beautiftd,  the  effect  is  spoiled  if 
order  and  neatness  do  not  exist.  The  rambling  and  irregular 
growth  of  shrubs  to  be  pruned,  and  evergreens  may  now  be 
layered.  The  thiTming  of  the  shoots  and  flowers  of  many 
herbaceous  and  other  plants,  such  as  Dahlias,  Phloxes,  Del- 
phiniums, Hollyhocks,  &c.,  is  recommended  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flowers.  Cntldngs  of  Boses  grown  under  glass 
will  root  freely  in  any  light  sandy  soil  under  a  hand-glass. 
Put  in  Pink  pipings.  The  most  successful  mode  is  to  pre- 
pare a  border  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  to  dig  it 
over  one  spit  deep,  to  rake  the  surface  fine,  and  to  oover  it 
about  4  inches  deep  with  about  a  barrowful  of  light,  sandy 
soil ;  then  water  with  a  fine-rose  watering-pot.  Instead  of 
cutting  the  piping  it  is  pulled  out  at  a  joint,  and  being 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  it  is  pushed  into  the  8oil» 
not  a  blade  of  the  grass  to  be  cut,  nor  a  knife  to  be  used  in 
the  operation.  By  such  a  mode  a  dozen  pipings  can  be 
pulled  out  of  the  main  stem  and  inserted  in  the  soil  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  it  will  take  to  prepare  one  piping 
on  the  old  system  of  cutting-off  and  trimming  the  grass.  In 
a  month  or  five  weeks  they  will  be  struck  and  fit  to  plant 
out  in  beds  in  showeiy  wetaher.  Pipings  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  wiU  strike  freely  if  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

6BSENH0U8E  AND  CONSEBVATORT. 

ELardenbergias,  Kennedyaa,  &c.,  may  be  slightly  cut  back 
after  blooming  to  induce  a  new  growth.  Water  should  now 
be  given  libemlly  to  plants  in  the  open  borders  of  the  con- 
servatory, excepting,  perhaps,  plants  very  recently  planted. 
The  stock  of  Balsams  and  other  annuals  grown  for  filling 
the  vacant  places  in  the  greenhouses,  &c.,  should  be  en- 
couraged by  frequent  shifts.  Keep  them  in  bottom  heat 
and  near  the  glass ;  pick  off  the  early-formed  bloom-buds,  as 
the  plants  should  attain  a  considerable  size  before  bein^ 
allowed  to  bloom.  Ealosanths,  continue  to  train  neatly  and 
water  with  liquid  manure  occasionally.  Specimen  Scarlet 
Geraniums  should  likewise  have  liberal  encouragement  to 
grow  them  on.  Common  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  for  late 
blooming  will  thrive  better  in  a  somewhat  shady  situa- 
tion. Fumigate  whenever  green  fly  appears,  as  if  suffered 
to  get  numerous  it  soon  disfigures  the  plants.  Fuchsias,  if 
not  in  their  blooming-pots,  should  be  potted  forthwith. 
Train  in  the  desired  form,  and  pinch  back  weak  and  strag- 
gling shoots.  The  glass  must  be  taken  entirely  off  Japan 
Lilies,  Gladioli,  &c.,  unless  very  early  blooms  are  desired. 
The  prindpal  part  of  the  greenhouse  plants  may  now  be 
safely  transferred  to  an  out-of-door  situation.  Sdect  if 
possible  shady  situations  open  to  the  east  and  protected 
from  high  winds.  Take  care  that  the  plants  stand  on  a 
bottom  carefuUy  prepared  to  exclude  worms  from  getting 
into  the  pots.  W.  Keane. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GABDEN. 

Spinach  is  an  excellent  vegetable  in  summer;  and,  if  we' 
have  said  little  about  it,  it  is  because  it  is  so  usual  to  keep 
sowing  on  firom  March  to  August  and  September,  choosing 
such  open  spaces  as  will  be  found  between  rows  of  Peas, 
and  sowing  a  row  or  two  as  soon  as  the  previous  sowing  is 
above  ground.  When  such  sowings  begin  to  run,  we  never 
trouble  oursdves  by  removing  them,  but  merely  cut  them 
up,  and  leave  them  to  shade  the  Pea  ground  for  a  little. 
For  such  summer  work  we  prefer,  as  the  tenderest,  the 
Bound  Spinach ;  for  winter,  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  we  prefer 
the  Prickly-seeded  or  Flanders  Spinach.  We  have  still  some 
of  the  Winter  Spinach  left.  We  have  the  other  day  pulled 
up  the  last  of  the  Cabbaging  Kale,  as  Cabbages  were  comine 
in  in  abundance.  The  £st  Broccoli  was  also  pulled  up  and 
removed,  except  one  row  that  has  reftised  to  form  hea^s, 
from  being  planted  rather  late.  We  are  very  doubtful  if 
they  will  form  heads  if  kept  over  the  next  winter.  What 
say  our  practical  finends  on  the  subject?  We  once  kept 
a  few  such  plants,  and  they  grew  like  trees^  but  they  yidded 
us  about  as  much  profit  as  a  forest  tree  would  do  in  a  garden. 
We  have  not  a  bit  of  spare  ground  for  winter  stuff  as  yet. 
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but  win  prick  cmt  ft  large  bed,  and  then  thej  can  be  moyed 
at  any  time.  We  will  find  a  little  room  for  some  between 
some  rows  of  Potatoes,  where  the  distance  is  tally  2  feet 
from  row  to  row.  A  few  Peas  could  be  gathered  from  the 
Saagster^s  tamed  out  in  tnrves,  afber  being  sown  nnder 
protection.  We  are  haying  a  regular  supply  from  tbe  cool 
ordhard-house.  We  have  not  heard  of  gatherings  in  this 
neighbouriiood  from  mere  out-of-door  sowing.  We  thaH 
not  get  a  good  dish  out  of  doors  until  a  day  or  so  before 
this  IS  in  print.  Merely  having  Peas,  and  a  dish  worth 
locking  at,  are  very  different  things.  A  most  worthy  old 
dergyman,  now  deceased,  and  who,  years  ago,  lived  in  a 
▼eiy  warm  sheltered  place,  used  to  run  us  very  hard  with 
out-door  Peas,  genenJly  beating  us  by  two  or  three  days. 
The  last  encounter  we  had,  it  so  happened  that  we  expected 
to  get  a  good  dish  in  two  days,  and  he  told  us  be  had  Peas 
t^e  day  before ;  and  tbat,  "  but  for  the  Peas  getting  old,  and 
woondiing  our  keen  susceptibilities,  he  woidd  help  us  to  a 
few."  "  Oh,  thanks,"  we  replied,  "  we  shall  be  greatly 
delighted ;  for  even  if  a  little  old  they  will  do  admirably  for 
soups."  The  Peas  never  came  our  way ;  and  a  little  gentle 
inquiry  brought  out,  frt)m  the  artiste  of  the  kitchen,  tlmt  the 
fine  dish  of  Peas  consisted  of  a  nice  little  nodule  in  the 
centre  of  a  teaspoon !  This  was  our  last  encounter.  The 
good  man  sometmies  used  to  shake  his  cane  at  us,  and  say, 
'*  You  had  no  business  to  use  your  inquisitive  bump  on  my 
housekeeper."  There  can  be  no  question  that,  in  many 
places,  the  first  dish  of  Peas  is  of  greater  importance  than 
a  fine  fiower-bed.  We  have  seen  an  old  general  go  round, 
day  afber  day,  and  examine  the  Broad  Beans  until  they 
were  about  as  large  as  peas  inside.  He  was  the  first  who 
told  us  that  the  pods,  before  the  beans  inside  were  as 
large  as  that,  when  cooked  whole,  or  cut  up  as  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  are,  was  a  dish  fit  for  an  emperor  epicure.  We 
have  not  as  yet  the  beans  inside  of  the  pod  large  enough. 
We  mention  this  as  a  sort  of  test  of  the  climate.  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  farther  south,  they  are  much  more  forward. 
Those  we  have  most  forward  were  planted  cut,  when  3  inches 
high*  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  The  second  crop  was  stopped 
a  fortnight  ago;  and  the  third  crop  will  have  the  tops 
nipped  off  some  of  the  rows  in  a  few  days.  Staked-up  Peas, 
and  prepared  ground  for  another  sowing,  putting  short 
grass  on  the  surface,  trenching  it  down  two  spits,  and  then 
cutting  out  narrow  trenches  about  9  inches  deep,  putting  a 
good  layer  of  mushroom  dung,  and  forking  over  again  a  foot 
deep,  and  then  sowing.  Late  Peas  require  more  nourish- 
ment and  moisture  in  dry  autumns  than  early  ones,  and  in 
meet  plaoes  they  are  quite  as  much  valued.  Crops  sown 
now,  on  shallow  poor  soil,  are  so  sure  to  be  mildewed  in  the 
autumn,  that  the  Peas  can  have  little  flavour. 

Will  only  cut  a  bit  of  Asparagus  now  and  then  for  soups. 
Have  salted  the  beds  a  little,  the  salt  will  wash  in  by  degrees. 
Bemoved  the  stubble  and  pots  from  the  last  of  the  Sea-kale. 
A  few  plants  had  suffered  from  the  confinement,  but  none 
of  this  part  will  be  forced  eariy  next  season.  A  good  bundle 
came  in  handy  several  times  as  a  change  at  the  servants' 
hall  table ;  but  we  learn  that  though  it  was  appreciated  it 
was  not  esteemed  nearly  so  much  as  the  fiowering-heads  of 
the  Sea-kale,  which  now  want  removing,  and  wMch  make 
a  beautiful,  tender  dish,  though  too  often  wasted.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  Leeks,  now  beginning  to  throw  up  their 
flower-stem.    How  healthy  and  nice  a  dish  of  large  Leeks ! 
Change  is  always  desirable,  and  however  pleasant  it  may  be 
to  find  a  usefcd  manurial  rubbish-heap  accumulating,  it  is 
worse  than  carelessness  and  indifference  to  place  there  what 
is  fit  for  human  food.    Took  the  opportunity  after  the  rains 
of  Tuesday  to  thin  out  the  Onions,  laying  them  thickly  in 
by  the  heels  for  use  for  salads,  and  some  we  will  prick-out 
thinly  on  a  sandy  surface,  to  cause  them  to  button.  Thinned 
also  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  planted-out  Beet,  some  under 
glass,  having  failed  to  keep  a  single  plant  sown  in  the  open 
air,  the  birds  whisking  the  seedlings  off  as  soon  as  they 
were  above  ground.  They  used  to  do  the  same  with  Prince's 
Feather  and  Love-lies-bleeding;  but  a  thread  along  the 
rows  tied  to  little  sticks,  the  thread  black  too,  has  saved 
them;  but  the  thread  was  of  no  use  in  keeping  them  from 
the  Beet.    Cleared  some  of  our  Celery-trench  beds  of  bed- 
ding plants,  from  which  they  lifted  nicely,  and  planted  them 
with  Celery  plants  four  rows  in  each  trench,  the  plants 
being  about  a  foot  apart,  quite  enough  for  the  White  In- 


comparable. If  we  can  manage  it  we  will  put  a  slight  hot^ 
bed  under  a  two-light  box,  cover  with  some  rotten  dung, 
and  then  fine  soil,  and  fill  it  with  nice  Celery  plants  from 
4  to  6  inches  apart.  These  grow  rapidly,  and  earthed-up 
with  ooal  ashes  come  in  very  usefrd  for  soups  and  stews, 
and  are  preferable  to  the  green  plants,  wbicb  must  in  early 
summer  be  used  instead. 

We  cannot  always  accomplish  what  we  would  wish  to  g^ 
at,  and  it  is  often  amazing  how  many  things  are  put  off 
from  day  to  day,  because  something  else  more  pressing  de- 
mands attention.  A  little  of  this  is  a  capital  thing  tot 
keeping  us  up  to  the  mark  in  continued  anxious  activity. 
Whoever  else  may  have  quiet  times  of  it  in  a  gentleman's 
establishment,  it  is  rare  that  there  is  much  repose  for  the 
gardener.  Much  may  be  done  by  carefully-considered  sys- 
tematic action,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  waste  of  time,  no 
doing  and  imdoing ;  no  two  steps  when  one  would  do ;  no 
pullmg  up  and  scything  weeds,  when  the  da^  of  a  Dutch 
hoe  at  an  early  period  would  enable  a  man  to  do  more  in  the 
way  of  clearing  off  weeds  in  a  day,  than  when  large  and 
seeding  he  could  accomplish  in  a  fortnight.  But  of  all 
morbid,  depressing  things  for  driving  everylliing  like  active 
energy  out  of  a  man,  we  know  of  nothing  worse  than  bdng 
placed  over  a  larfi^e  garden  and  with  such  insufficient  labour 
power,  and  that  labour  help  so  uncertain,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  hope  entertained  of  mastering  the  work,  from  the  Ist  of 
January  to  the  last  of  Deoemb^.  In  all  such  circum- 
stances proprietors  would  act  wisely  in  throwing  a  part  of 
their  gardens  into  Mlow  or  field  crops.  A  small  space  wdl 
kept  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  acres  which  conjure  up 
no  ideas  but  poverty  and  neglect.  A  man  will  do  great 
things  so  long  as  he  has  tbe  hope  of  surmounting  difficulties, 
but  when  this  hope  dies  he  succumbs  to  the  feelings  of  the 
impossible,  and  his  actions  insensibly  will  become  a  counter- 
part of  his  mind.  As  the  matter  has  thus  dropped  inci- 
dentally from  our  pen,  and  as  from  correspondence  this 
labour  question  is  becoming  an  engrossing  one,  we  would 
suggest  two  rules  ftyr  the  efficient  management  of  gardens 
that  require  much  labour  help. 

The  &rst  is,  let  l^e  men  allotted  to  the  garden  be  kept  ix> 
that  work.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  a  man  or  men 
should  not  go  from  the  garden  in  the  case  of  an  emei^ency, 
such  as  at  times  getting  in  hay  or  com  bef<Hre  an  antici- 
pated storm  ;  but  what  we  mean  is  that  there  should  be  no 
systematic  plan  of  taking  the  men  from  the  garden  for  every- 
thing that  is  wanted  about  a  demesne;  or  Hiat,  if  there 
shotUd  be  certain  outside  work  to  be  done  at  certain  times, 
the  gardener  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  it,  so  as 
to  regulate  his  work  accordingly.  Without  this,  if  men  are 
taken  for  this,  and  for  that,  and  for  everything,  so  that  tlie 
superintendent  can  never  depend  on  his  help,  it  is  absoUUel^ 
impossible  that  there  can  be  mutual  satisfaction  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  Just  fancy  a  man  with,  nominally> 
five  or  six  assistants ;  but  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  he 
finds  he  has  rarely  more  than  two,  and  often  only  one.  In 
order  to  get  forward  he  may  toil  pretty  well  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  for  a  time.  But  will  he  continue  to  do  so  ?  Can  it 
be  expected  he  should  do  so  ?  If  worth  his  salt  he  will  try 
and  shift  his  quarters. 

The  second  rule  is,  let  proprietors  and  employers  never 
interfere  with  the  assistants  of  the  gardener,  such  as  taking 
them  from  the  work  he  has  appointed,  and  setting  them  to 
work  they  may  fancy  wants  doing  more.  Such  divided  com- 
mand wiU  soon  destroy  aHke  discipline  and  responsibility — 
not  but  that  the  employer  has  the  right  to  employ  as  he 
pleases  the  men  on  his  property.  We  question  not  the  right, 
but  the  propriety  for  his  own  interests  of  using  it,  unless, 
indeed,  he  is  head  gardener.  To  our  great  advantage  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  enter  with  great  zest  into  some  de- 
partment of  gardening,  and  have  a  pleasure  either  in  doing 
the  necessary  work  themselves  or  seeing  it  done  by  a  work- 
man of  their  own  choice.  This  is  all  right  enough  and  de- 
sirable ;  but  if  the  machinery  of  management  is  to  go  right, 
in  an  such  cases  there  ought  to  be  a  man  appointed  to  th» 
work,witli  whom  it  is  understood  the  gardener  is  to  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  or  in  every  case  the  gardener  should 
be  asked  for  the  necessary  help,  instead  of  exercising  the 
right  of  taking  men  indiscriminately  from  the  work  assigned 
them.  Of  course  we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  gardening 
point  of  view;  but  we  are  also  sure  that  in  what  we  have 
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aaid  we  hnva  sIbo  stodi^  the  Amplof  ar's  interOEta.  We  ftre  ' 
obo  certain  that  if  thaae  tiro  rnlei  yrere  clearly  acted  out 
tliere  would  be  fewer  uiiaatiBfacti»y  gardena  and  fewer  abort 
servitudes.  Ko  iiit«Uigeat  respecUble  man,  aaleaa  tied  in 
a  peculiar  way,  will  long  stand  auch  fretting  annojanoea, 
whick  interfere  with  all  his  plana  of  nuinageaieut. 

Uut^h  tbe  aamo  aa  in  pr^viona  weeka.  The  wet  of  last  Tnea- 
Amy  gave  db  an  opportunity  of  goin^  over  the  orohard-hooae, 
tMiming  and  tying  ghoota,  thinning  the  &ait  very  much, 
mhI  nipping  the  pointa  of  ahoots  of  tieea  in  pota.  On  nice 
little  plants  of  Peaches  and  Nectarinea  in  pots  we  have  left 
ftom  a  dozen  to  two  doien  fruit  to  awell.  On  close  scrutiny 
we  found  a  few  twigs  infested  with  the  brown  beetle,  bat 
only  a  few,  ao  we  hope  to  get  over  this  annoyance  of  last 
year.  Of  courae  such  twigs  were  carefhlly  removed,  or  if 
much  wanted  the  insects  were  crushed  in  an  instant,  and 
the  twigs  washed,  as  their  temaina  are  nearly  as  bad  aa 
themselves  to  the  health  of  the  ahoota.  Thinned.  OrapeB, 
attended  to  Melons,  &c. 


The  great  work  of  the  week  has  been  bedding,  and  we 
hope  this  week  will  see  about  the  laat  of  it.  In  another 
noaaon,  if  spared  to  do  it,  we  wilt  mueh  lessen  our  Sower 
groond ;  if  by  uo  other  moons,  grassing  aoma  of  it  with  turf. 
With  our  Ihooaanda  of  Stocks,  we  liave  run  rather  short,  and 
hftva  used  scrolls  and  other  devices  in  a  group,  which  several 
good  judges  have  aaid  will  be  very  pretty,  without  knowing 
that  the  prompting  cause  wae  the  concealment  of  the 
aoaroity  of  plants.  For  this  purpose  the  portening  or 
lozenging  of  a  clump  or  border  enables  a  peraon  to  work  in 
somewhat  systematically  endless  varieties  of  things,  thongb 
individually  few  in  number.  Much  has  also  been  done  in 
ahiHing  fine-folioged  plants,  aa  Coleus,  Caladiums,  &,c.,  into 
large  pots.  Scarlet  Geraoiama,  &c.,  to  come  in  for  the  con- 
servatory, K  the  latter  receive  a  little  bottom  heat,  they 
will  grow  rapidly  and  with  great  robustnesi.  We  mentioned 
some  time  ago  the  raising  of  a  low  bouse  used  for  atove 
planta,  Ferns,  ic.,and  Fige  in  one  division,  and  chiefly  that 
in  the  first  division  there  ml^ht  be  the  ability  given  of 
walking  round  it,  instead  of  eoing  to  the  end  or  tbe  middle, 
and  coming  bnck  again.  We  did  the  floor  with  common 
paving  tiles,  and  the  damp  mode  them  green  and  slimy,  and 
it  was  troublesome,  and  like  washing  a  blackamore  white 
to  attempt  to  keep  them  clean.  Our  young  man  baa  hit 
upon  an  eipedient,  and  carried  it  out,  so  that  the  floor 
will  look  well,  at  least  for  a  time.  We  are  careful  in  getting 
what  sand  we  can  from  the  highway,  that  has  been  washed 
by  a  storm  of  rain.  This  watted  through  a  fine  sieve  lefl^ 
ft  tot  of  small  black  stones  and  fliuta.  These  be  baa  used  for 
the  centre  of  the  pathway.  The  siftings  we  use  for  the 
jjeasu re-ground  walks,  being  of  a  whitish  colour  from  chalk. 
These  washed  in  a  similar  manner  gave  whitish  little  shingles 
for  seeds.  The  stonea  ore  put  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
above  the  tiles,  and  took  very  neat,  and  seem  more  appro- 
priate for  a  cool,  moist  house  than  any  fine  flooring.  We 
knowhowtokeeptbe  sliingle  from  getting  green.  We  think 
it  worth  mentioning  among  those  little  matters  th^it  cost 
little  and  jet  yield  a  degree  of  gratification. — B.  i'. 
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Apple*,  Oi»PMi»oii8lr«w>ieiii«ir«tnatifBt  foi  Ihe  dHoind.    Ar 

ud  Peu-    Tinwat  cbirflr  cddiIM  or  Orchiia.  Heslhi,  PelarBOcium: 
ceoluim,  CiDerDrtu.  Heathi,  Allies!,  <iad  Rois. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lim  m  JiKiici.— C4iild  UT  oF  vour  eorreepondeBti  itUe  In  Tbi 

■tut  ie  tbe  TjJae  at  mti  Bere  or  C"l[OD  ?    The  UJe  o/  Un4  la  offend  u  put 

calclntiaa  of  luiieriei  wietlee  ol  Pioe  Apple  for  to*  LondHi  mukei-l 

.•seoHTDHii  { jr.  B.  7.).— The  pruls  wen  ill  ibfd.  ond  eimifqimtlr 
irletlei  nnreDsnlMble  Pdirgi^niBiD  tnulM&n  triieUlnt  ihoald  be 
hen  the  fio<en  ire  only  hair  opEoed. 

.iwBiRun  Diwo  (.*.  v.  r.l.— The  gmb  of  the  eotkch»rBr,  or  tbe 
ir-otwl  Br  noder-iround  Bmb.  probahl.  ett  ths  crowni  of  the  plmti, 
fan  will  find  the  irobi  In  tb«  vA\  idlolnlnf  the  pLuiti.  It  la  ue- 
e  md  >  pbnt.    Your  oaly  remedy,  if  tratu  are  tba  niruidei*,  1*  U 

iiooB  {J.  2).).— ChryaanlheniuiE  cullnre  yon  ulll  Ind  [■  "  The  Guden 


ID  Ull  vbel  Iber  ar«.  Tba  Egg  Flaat,  the  ToaiaU).  *e„  ai 
and  "fralt-twutng."  In  Nua.  147  and  l48  of  Ula  aarifi 
and  pnbliibed  in  Jansary  Utt,  li  it  long  cany  on  the  hIIu 

CinariLUKa  (ff.  BsHl.— What  are  the  traet!    H  Gweeberrv,  ^Ttha 

ing  tbnnmghly  with  frrah  while  h»llebore  powder  la  (alil  lo  the  vennta. 
When  the  powder  tau  greeted  lupnrpoee,  tha  bnahei  aboold  be  well  lyrlnted, 

loa-BODii  Coiimtrciios  U  TV").— lt_you  will  tend  foor  penny  peat- 


tTy^onittll 

ida^Ty 

fuirtHiy 

on  the  inb)« 

lb,  Mr.  FUh. 

5l.'i^('rSi'.''or!''n  ' 

lempanUre,  da 

weather^ 

S"7. 

l"t  way  1 

"miS'e' 

i^'sx^^^r^^. 

-The  bertlea  ara  affaeted  with  what  gardeoesa. 

If  ibey,  th«  tieea. 

..tyear. 

,.1.-Tn 

boy  tow 

"■'"    ?'>,'"'.'' 

^  rrqnirt  a  '""I' "2,™ 

BiblblUoDi.  YoBbave  ccrtalslyabtalBad 
■   Jf.).— BMvaaU,  tUIou,  WimawiuU 


VinoBi  {3.  Jl.).— Snne  of  the  Hnmben 
■bonly  pubiiah  a  cheap  manual  inclndiDg  Ihn  -u^, 

Sitiar  AtVMt™  S»it.u.o»  (S.  If.l.-FUnt  th( 
■here  thef  are  to  ivmuln. 


CFBt  of  ptiot,  bat  wa  ahall 
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HiDTOBivM  IN  Okkbmbovbs  {B.  ^).— The  Hedychiam  should  be  repotted 
if  neeestary,  but  the  plant  blooms  all  the  better  for  being  kept  xftther  pot- 
bound.  Free  irrowth  and  the  thonrngh  ripenio?  of  the  growth  made,  are 
neoeaaarj  to  insnre  blooming.  The  plant  should  be  plaeed  in  the  warmest 
and  lightest  situation  in  the  fbll  sun,  and  be  Icept  well  supplied  with  water 
nBtll  the  shoots  attain  their  full  size  or  they  cease  growing,  when  less  water 
•bottld  be  glyen— in  fact,  no  more  than  to  prerent  the  leaves  flagging. 
The  old,  yellow,  or  dead  and  useless  shoots  should  be  removed  at  cmce. 
and  every  encouragement  given  the  plants  to  get  the  shoots  strong  and 
well  ripened,  without  which  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  plant  blooming. 
The  plants  should  be  well  watered  whilst  they  are  in  bloom.  They  should 
be  kept  rather  dry  during  the  winter.  They  require  moderate  pot  room, 
bat  it  is  better  to  have  them  rather  under  than  over  potted.  If  you  sow 
the  seed  of  Tropmolam  Jarratti  immediately  it  is  ripe,  in  a  compost  of  sandy 
peat  hair,  light  loam  and  leaf  mould,  equal  quantities,  the  other  half,  with 
a  liberal  quantity  of  silver  sand  Intermixed,  providing  abundant  drainage, 
and  covering  the  seeds  lightly  with  eompost,  you  will  nnd  the  seeds,  if  good, 
will  come  up  freely  if  placed  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  TO"  to  75" ;  or  they  will  germi- 
nate, but  more  slowly,  if  the  seed-pot  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  They 
require  gentle  watenng  until  the  plants  gain  sU^ngth,  when  they  should  be 
potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and  after  they  become  established  they  re- 
quire the  same  treatment  as  old  niants. 

Bh&vbbt  CALCKOLAniAS  {Amateur).—lt  is  now  high  time  but  not  too  late 
to  procure  ^eed  for  sowing  to  obtain  good  plants  for  blooming  early  next 
jear.  The  seeds  of  half- shrubby  Calceolarias  are  not  more  difficult  to  raise 
than  the  herbaceous.  We  prefer  the  herbaceous,  many  of  which  have  a 
half-shrubby  habit,  little  differing  from  the  so-called  half-shrubby,  which 
are  a  dan  of  pUnts  quite  undesirable,  for  neither  plants  nor  blooms  are 
anything  remarkable. 

GnnxN  Fly  ok  Wall  T&xks  (B,  M.  K.  Admirat).^Vre  fear  you  have 
not  applied  the  tobacco  water  strong  enough,  otherwise  it  destroys  this 
pest.  We  advi«6  you  to  try  again,  employing  one  gallon  of  tobacco  water 
of  the  shops  diluted  with  five  gallons  of  rain  water,  and  apply  this  with  a 
flne-rosed  syringe  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet  every  pan,  doing  this  in  the 
evening  after  a  hot  or  dry  day,  and  when  the  air  is  calm.  The  following 
night  syringe  the  trees  with  soapsuds  If  at  hand,  or  forcibly  with  water, 
and  do  this  every  other  night  for  a  week.  If  the  pest  still  remain,  which 
we  question,  repeat  the  application  of  tobacco  water,  and  continue  the 

S ringings  every  other  night,  discontinuing  syringing  with  soapsuds  after 
e  middle  of  June  for  Currants,  and  after  Jxme  for  other  fruit  trees.  The 
trees  may  be  syringed  with  water  with  the  garden  engine  until  the  froit 
changes  for  ripening,  after  which  it  must  be  discontinued.  If  tobacco 
water  cannot  be  had  It  may  be  made  by  pouring  half  a  gallon  of  water  on 
every  ounce  of  the  strongest  shag  tobacco. 

Pbiloobudron  Fmnrr.— a  correspondent  says,  •*  The  Philodendron  perti- 
cum  that  was  figured  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago  Is  now  in  fruit  at  J.  N. 
Clarke's,  Trowbridge,  WUts.  It  is  a  stove  pUnt.  Wanted  to  know  if  it  is 
Boaree,  and  whether  the  fkttit  is  eaUble  ? "  We  do  not  know  a  species  so 
c^Ied.  Our  figure  was  of  P.  Simsii.  We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  the 
xrnit  is  not  eatable.  The  whole  natural  order  to  which  it  belongs  is  more 
or  less  poisonous. 

Bonis  FOE  Makukb  (A  Seven-yeara  Sub$erxher.,)—^t\ib  to  the  London 
Manure  Company,  Bishopsgate  Street,  stating  exactly  what  you  require. 

Names  op  Plaitts  {J.  Smith) — It  is  impossible  to  name  the  varieties  of 
Begonias  f^om  fragments  of  their  leaves,  they  are  t:)o  numerous  and  too 
timilar.  The  following,  however,  appear  to  be  some  of  yours.  1  and  A, 
forms  of  B.  xanthina ;  2,  B.  Rex;  4,  B.  Grifflthil.  The  Ferns  are,  1,  Adi- 
antnm  cuneatnm ;  2,  Asplenium  bulbifemm.  (Three-years  Subscriber),— 
1,  Ulmus  montana :  2,  flowers  fallen ;  8,  Geranium  phoQum  ;  4,  Mecono^sis 
eambrica.  {B,  J,  0.).—l,  Clematis  Fortoni,  but  a  poor  flower;  2,  Poly- 
ttichum  angalare ;  8,  Ceteraeh  offlcinarum.  What  is  the  history  of  the 
Clematis?  {K.  M.).—The  tree  is  the  Flowering  Ash,  Omus  enroptea.  com- 
monly called  Fraxinus  omus. 
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BEVERLEY  SHOW  OF  POULTRY,  PIGEONS, 

AND  CANARIES. 

Fob  many  years  past  the  town  of  Beverley  has  eiyoyed  a 
reputation  for  one  of  the  best  annual  meetings  of  its  Poultry 
Society  of  any  local  show  in  the  kingdom;  and  certainly 
the  Exhibition  on  the  1st  ranked  quite  as  highly  as  any  of 
those  preceding  it.  No  effort  that  can  be  made  to  promote 
its  success  is  ever  neglected  by  the  Committee  of  manage- 
ment; and  the  townsmen  of  Beverley  show,  also,  every 
possible  inclination  to  support  it  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  This  year  has,  pecuniarily  considered,  been  a  most 
successM  meeting,  the  weather  being  as  fine  as  could  be 
desired,  and  that,  too,  without  the  excessive  amount  of  heat 
that  at  this  season  so  frequently  accompanies  it. 

The  grounds  most  kindly  placed  at  the  Committee's  dis- 
posal, immediately  adjoining  the  Assembly  Rooms,  for  hold- 
ing a  Floricultural  FSte  in  connection  with  the  poultry,  by 
Charles  Reynard,  Esq.,  added  np  doubt  to  the  attraction  in 
a  very  material  manner.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  numer- 
ously attended  of  any  show  that  has  yet  taken  place.  We 
hear  that  the  worthy  proprietor  of  these  grounds  permitted 
a  ^^d  display  of  fireworks  to  take  place  in  the  evening. 

The  neat  little  town  of  Beverley  bespoke  a  general  holiday, 
flags,  evergreens,  and  bannerets  being  quite  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Assembly  Rooms  are  exo3lent  for  the  display  of 
every  pen  of  poultry  exhibited  to  an  equal  advantage  as  to 
light,  Ac.,  whilst  the  best  of  ventilation  is  carried  out. 


Our  readers  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  reputed  Game-oreeders  here  holding  the 
highest  position.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Harry  Adams,  of  great 
Game  note,  not  only  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  at  most  of 
our  principal  shows.  Reference  to  the  appended  prize  list 
will  best  bespeak  the  excdlence  of  this  gentleman's  stock; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  simple  foet  that  the 
disposal  of  the  Society's  silver  medal,  given  to  the  best  pen 
in  the  leading  Game  classes,  was  quite  a  sinecure  to  the 
Judges,  for  having  won  all  the  first  prizes  in  each  of  such 
classes,  together  with  not  a  few  of  the  inferior  ones  to  boot, 
of  course  Mr.  Adams  distanced  all  competitors. 

Although  the  classes  of  Oame  fowls  throughout  were  so 
very  good,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  almost  total  absence  of 
even  a  single  indifferent  bird,  consequently  there  were  no 
drawbacks,  and  all  visitors  were  plaeed  in  a  position  to 
examine,  at  leisure,  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Game 
fowls  brought  together  for  many  years.    The  Spcuiish  and 
Dorkings  were  classes  of  tdie  greatest  merit,  the  pairs  oi 
single  hens  in  each  of  these  varieties  being  especially  com- 
mendable.    The  Cochins  were  very  good,  but  as  is  always 
the  case  about  this  time  of  year,  almost  every  hen  was  in- 
domitably broody.     In-  every  variety,  BuflEs,  Whites,  or 
Partridge-coloured  Cochins,  there  was  an  excellent  display. 
In  HanSmrghs,  the  Spangleii  varieties  took  a  decided  lead, 
and  left  little  room  for  improvement,  though  of  Pencilled  we 
have  seen  much  better  in  times  past.    The  Polish  dass  was 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Show.    Bantams  showed  well  and  nu- 
merously in  almost  every  variety,  the  Black  ones,  perhaps, 
being  the  highest  perfection.    It  is  now  too  late  in  the 
season  for  Sebrights  or  Game  Bantams  to  show  to  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Aylesbury,  Buenos  Ayrean,  and  common  Wild  Ducks, 
were  well  shown. 

At  Beverley  Show,  the  Pigeons  are  always  a  chief  feature, 
and  this  year  a  capital  competition  ensued,  every  class 
being  far  better  than  those  we  customarily  meet  with.  We 
noticed  particularly  some  exceedingly  good  Carriers,  Fantails 
whose  carriage  was  perfection  itself.  Barbs  remarkably  well 
bred,  some  capital  Owls,  and  a  great  variety  of  Toy  Pigeons. 

The  Canaries  and  other  small  birds  were  not  without  ad- 
mirers, and  this  compartment  of  the  Show  was  constantly 
well  filled  with  visitors. 

Game  (Black-breasted  or  other  lUd).  — Tlrst  and  Vedal,  H.  Adamr, 
Beverlef.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Tbird,  Sir  St.  O.  Gore,  Bart., 
Hopton  Hall,  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire.  Commended,  T.  Robinson,  Poplar 
Orore,  Ulverston. 

Game  (Puekwine  and  other  Greys).— First  and  Second,  H.  Adama.  Third, 
W.  Boyes,  Bereriey.    Commended,  R.  Robson,  Bererley. 

Gaxk  (Any  other  variety).— Ftret  and  Second,  H.  Adams.  Third,  W. 
Taylor,  Sheffield. 

8PAKISH.— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Third,  W.  Harvey,  Sheffield.    Omimeaded,  R.  S.  Branfoit.  BanderUMid. 

DojuciNo.— First.  Sir  St  G.  Gore,  Bart.  Hopton  Hall.  Seoond,  M .  Uaoter, 
Green  Hammerton  Hall.  Third,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-Clevehmd. 
Hishly  Commended,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton. 

Cochin  (Buff,  Lemon,  and  CinnamonX— First,  E.  Yardley,  Wisewood, 
Sheffield.   Second,  T.  H.  Barker,  Hovincbam.  Third,  C.T.  Bishop,  Lenton. 

Cochin  (Any  other  variety).— First,  E.  Smith,  MIddleton.  Second.  W. 
Dawson,  Hopton,  Hirfield.  Third,  R.  White,  Sheffield.  Commended,  C. 
Kershaw,  Athton-nnder-Lyne. 

Hamburgh  (Golden-penciUed).— First,  T.  Birch,  Sheffield.  Second,  H. 
Pickley,  Jan.,  Earby.  Third,  J.  £.  Powers,  Biggleswade.  Commended, 
W.  Cannan,  Bradford :  S.  Smith,  Northowram. 

Hambubgh  {Silver-pencilled}.— First,  E.  Yardley.  Second,  A  Nicholson, 
Walkley.    Third,  W.  Cannan. 

Hambuugh  (Golden-spangled).— Firsf,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart.,  Hopton 
Hall.  Second,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highly 
Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.    Commended,  H.  Carter,  Upperthong. 

Hambukqh  (dilver-spangled).  —First  W,  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second, 
F.  R.  Pease,  Darlington.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highlv  Commended, 
T.  Davis,  Newport;  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Bart  Commended,  W,  Cannan,  Brad- 
ford. 

PoLAKDs  —First,  H.  Carter,  Upperthong.  Second,  F.  R.  Pease,  Darling- 
ton. Third.  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  J.  Heath,  Nant- 
wich.    Commentiod,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 

Ant  otbkb  VABiarr  oa  Pabmtakd  Cross.— First,  H.  Lacy,  Lacy  Hoai>e, 
Hebden  Bridge.  Second,  F.  R.  Peane,  Darlington.  Third,  £.  Smith, 
MIddleton.    Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

Baktams.— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull  Seoond,  Sir  St.  G.  Gore,  Biri, 
Hopton  Hall.  Third,  Master  T.  Bielby,  Beverley.  Highlv  Commended.  W. 
Wood,  Walkley,  Sheffield.  ^        b    j  ^^ 

Bantams  (Any  other  variety).— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford.  Third,  £.  Smith,  MIddleton.  Highly  Commended,  W. 
Cannan,  Bradford ;  R.  M.  Stark,  Hall.  Commended.  W.  Cannan.  Bradford ; 
J.  R.  Jessop,  HulL 

SINGLE  COCKS, 

Spanish.— First,  H.  A.  Hudson,  Oaseoliffe,  Tork.  Second,  R.  M.  SUrk, 
Hnll.    Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

DoBKiNo.— First,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kirby-in-Cleveland.  Seoond,  W. 
Watson,  Bishop  Barton. 
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Cochin 'CHiKA.~?lrat,  B.  White.  Sheffleld.  Second,  I.  Smith,  Mlddleton* 
Hifltly  CemoMsded,  W.  Barrey,  SheA«ld.    CommeBded,  H.  Bcldon. 

Hambcioh  (Gold  or  SliTer-pencilled).— First,  8.  Smith,  Korthownm. 
Second.  Mr.  Hurrej,  ShHBeld.  Highly  Commended,  Xf.  Cuman,  Bradford; 
H.  Pieklea,  Earbr,  near  Skipton. 

Hambvxob  (Gold  or  8Uver>spaagled].  — First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford. 
Second,  3.  Campling,  CotUngham. 

Baktam  (Any  variety).— First,  R.  M.  Stark,  Hull.  Second,  C.  W. 
Wilson,  High  Park,  Oxenbolme.  Highly  Commended,  J.  OroealaBd,  Wake- 
field.   Coaunended,  W.  H.  Werdaworth,  Cheaterdeld. 

ClAica  (Blaek-breaated  and  other  Reds).— First,  H.  If.  Julian,  Hall. 
Second,  J.  A.  Aykroyd,  Bradford.  Third,  W.  Boyes,  Bererley.  Highly 
Cemmeoded,  P.  8ale9,  Crowle;  H.  Adams,  Bererley.  Commended,  ttir 
St.  6.  Gore,  Bart. ;  H.  Adams. 

Gams  (Duckwink  and  other  Greys).— First  and  Second,  H.  Adama  Third, 
J.  A.  Aykroyd.  Highly  Commended,  A.  AUaop,  Baalew.  Commended,  Sir 
St.  O.  Gore,  Bart. 

Oaks  (Any  other  Taritty}.— First,  W.  Taylor,^  Sheffield.  Second  and 
Third.  H.  Adams. 

SINGLE  HENS. 

Gams  (Blaok-breasted  or  other  Reds).— First,  H.  Adams,  Beverley. 
Second,  J.  A.  Aykroyd,  Braditord.  Highly  Coflunended,  W.  Boyei^  Beverley ; 
fi.  Adam^  Beverley. 

Gamb  COuckwinK  or  other  Grey).— First  and  Second,  H.  Adama,  Beverley. 
Commended,  W.  Taylor,  Sheffield. 

OAmt  (Any  other  vmriety).— First,  H.M.  JiUiaiiytHnll.  Seeond,  H.  Adama. 
Berkley.    Commended,  H.  Adams. 

PAIRS  OF  HENS. 

SPAyira.— First,  J.  Holmes,  Hotham.  Second,  S.  Rohson,  Brotherton, 
Torkfhrre.     Highly  Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford;    R.  M.  Stark. 

DoKxtNO.— Firat,  P.  Key,  Beverley.  Second,  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  Kiiby- 
in-ClcTeland.    Highly  Commended.  £.  Smith,  Mlddleton ;  F.  Key. 

CocHiN-CniNA.— First,  T.  H.  Barker,  Hovingham.  Second,  R." White, 
Sheffield.    Commended,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford ;  £.  Smith,  Mlddleton. 

Ihroca  (Aylesbury).— First,  O.  A.  Tonng,  Driffield.  Second,  Sir  St.  G. 
Gore,  BtfL,  Hopton  HalL 

Drcxa  (Rouen).— First,  W.  Cannan,  Bradford.  Second,  O.  A.  Young, 
Driffield. 

DvcKa  (Any  other  variety).— First  and  Second,  J.  R.  Jeaeop,  Hon.  Com- 
mended, W.  Cannan,  Bradford. 

PIGEONS. 

CAEBiaR.^.- First,  H.  Bddon,  BnMlford.  Second,  H.  Tardley,  Market 
Hall,  Birmingham  Third,  O.  Pashby,  Hull.  Highly  Commended,  H. 
Yardley. 

PowTBM.— First,  W.  Taylor,  Sbeffleld.  Second,  H.  Brown,  Walkley, 
Sheffield.  Third,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Highly  Commended,  S.  Robaon, 
Brotherton 

Tdmblers  (Any  variety).— Flret,  H.  BMdon,  Bradford.  Second,  H. 
Tardley,  Birmingham.  Third,  G.  R.  Potts,  Sunderland.  Highly  Com- 
mended. F.  Else,  Bays  water,  Londan.    Commended,  T.  Stattera,  Hull. 

Baxbs.— First,  H.  Tardley,  Birmirgham.  Second,  W.  Massev,  Gedney, 
near  WIsbeach.  Third,  O.  Robeon.  HnIL  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Bradford.    Commended,  J.  Firth,  Dewsbury ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham, 

Jacobims  -  First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradiord.  Second  and  Third,  Mra.  EUring- 
t*>n,  Woodmsnsey.  Highly  Commended,  T.  EUrlngton,  Woodmansey; 
M.  £.  Jobliog,  Barms  Bridge,  Newcastle. 

TstmrKTK&s.- First,  Master  H.  Key,  Beverley.  Seoond,  Ma«ter  J.  Key, 
Beverley.  Third.  S.  Robson,  Brutherton.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Bradford ;  W.  Toong.  Howden. 

Owls.— First,  H.  Beldon,  Bradford.  Second,  F.  Else,  Bayswater.  Thh^, 
H.  Tardley,  BirminKbam. 

Tdrbits.— First.  K.  Else,  Bayswater.  Sec<md,  J.  R.  Jessop,  Hull.  Third, 
Master  T.  Key,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended,  M.  B.  Jobling,  Barras 
Bridge ;  H.  Yardley,  Birmingbam.    Commended,  G.  R.  Potta,  Sunderland. 

Fa  NTAXis.— First.  T.  Ellrmgton,  Woodmansey.  Second,  T.  C.  Taylor, 
Middleaborongh.    Third,  J.  R.  Jessop.  HnlU 

A11T  OTBFB  Vakietv.— First,  H.  Yardley,  Birmingham.  Second,  B. 
Leaaon,  Driffield.  Third,  G.  Robson.  Hull.  Highly  Commended,  H.  Beldon, 
Bradford  ;  M.  E.  Jobling,  Bairas  Bridge;  J.  R.  Trenam,  Helmaley. 

^LLiKO  Class.— First  and  Sec  md,  B.  Leason,  Driffield.  Highly  Com- 
mended, H.  Yardley,  Birminebam.  Commended,  T.  Stattera,  Hull ;  H. 
Beldon,  Bradford ;  Maatw  B.  Key,  Beverley. 


CANABiv9.—£e/^'an.— First,  J.  Holme*,  Beverley.  Highly  Commended, 
R.  Jamet'on,  Wi^od  Lane.  Commended,  L.  P.  Charlton,  Market  Place ;  Miss 
A.  Ripprn.  Minster  Moor  Gate ;  J.  Holmes.  IfarAred.— First,  R.  Jameson. 
Second.  Mrs.  Potuge,  Fleming  Gate.  Highly  Commended,  Mrs.  W.  RobRon, 
Mill  Lane ;  J.  Pearson,  Walker  Gate ;  Mrs.  W.  G.'.Drew^.  Beverley.  Coa>- 
mended,  Mi»-s  8.  A.  Simpson,  Ticliton.  Any  other  Variety. —  First,  J. 
Campey,  Well  Lane.  Second,  Miss  J.  Campey.  Highly  Commended,  Miss 
J.  A.  McCoy;  Mrs.  T.  Dunning.  Commended,  Mrs.  J.  Pearson;  W.  G. 
Prewry.  JVV»/  of  Young.  —  First,  E.  Campey.  Second,  Mrs.  Rippon. 
Mu1e8'.-~V\T9\.  W.  Camper.  Second,  J.  Widdall.  Highly  Commended, 
Mis*  A.  Brigham.  J?edcnp*.— Fir>t,  Mrs.  Campey.  Second,  J.  Holmes. 
Hif^lv  Commended,  G.  Coatea.  Commended,  Miss  Johnaon ;  J.  Armstrong, 
Beverley. 

The  Judges  of  PouUry  were  Mr.  Thos.  Challonei^  of  Barl- 
boroujfli,  near  Chestei^eld ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Hewitt,  of 
Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  Pigeons  were  judged  by  W,  W. 
Boulton,  Esq.,  of  Beverley;  and  Fergus  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of 
Walkington.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Hull,  officiat-ed  as  the  arbi- 
trator for  Canaries,  and  other  small  birds. 


IS'UN  PIGEOlSrS. 

Among  other  special  prizes  offered  at  Cottingham  Show 
August  17th,  is  one  given  by  W.  A.  Summers,  jun..  Esq,, 
lor  "  Nans  with  white  head,  flight  and  tail,  and  black  body ;" 


and  a  correepondent,  "F.  K.,  Btverley,**  inquires  "if  there 
are  such  Nuns?"  In  answer  to  this  question,  Mr.  Brent 
says: — "I  beg  to  reply  that  Nuns,  like  all  other  Toys,  are 
Pigeons  of  feather  only,  and,  if  their  marking  is  altcored  the 
Tariety  is  lost.  Nuns  are  white  Pigeons,  with  hoods,  and 
dark  veils;  and  according  to  the  colour  of  the  head  are 
they  designated— Blaok-headed>  Blue,  Dun,  Bed,  or  Yellow- 
headed  Nuns.  They  generally  have  the  flight  and  tail 
coloured  like  the  fkce,  though  some  have  white  flights,  and 
others  are  all  white  except  the  fiftce  only;  but  if  the  colour 
is  reversed  they  are  not  Nuns.  Th.^  Pigeons  here  mentioned* 
with  white  head,  tail  and  flighty  and  black  body,  must  be 
some  variety  of  Capuchin,  Mo^,  or  Priest.  Some  of  these 
are  white-headed  only;  others  have  head  and  tail  white; 
while  many  have  head,  tail,  and  flights  white,  the  body 
being  black,  or  some  other  c(^our. 

"These  Toys  are  but  Httle  esteemed  in  this  country,  but 
are  common  enough  in  Germany.  Some  are  bred  with 
white  wing-bars  or  spangled  shoulders;  some  are  clean- 
footed,  while  others  are  booted;  some  are  smooth-headed* 
others  are  hooded,  and  a  few  have  moustachios  like  Trum- 
peters. '  F.  EI.,'  if  ambitious,  may  easily  breed  the  variely 
between  Baldhead  Tumblers  and  Jacobin  Pigeons,  but  they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble ;  and  the  prize  offered  is  probaUy 
nothing  more  than  a  whim  of  W.  A.  Summer,  jun.,  1^., 
and  not  likely  to  be  repeated. — ^B.  P.  Bkbnt." 


A  HEN  PHEASANT  ASSUMING  A  COCK'S 

PLUMAGE. 

Thsbb  is  now  at  Sutton  Hill,  near  Shiffiial,  Salop,  a  hen 
Pheasant  acquiring  the  plumage  of  a  male  of  the  same 
species.  She  does  not  seem  so  Hvely  as  the  other  birds,  nor 
has  she  laid  this  season,  although  she  did  so  freely  last 
season.  Bo  you  consider  the  alx)ve  at  all  curious,  as  it  is 
the  first  instance  of^the  kind  that  I  have  known  ?  .  Thinking 
that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  met  with  some- 
thing of  the  Hud  before,  I  am  induced  to  send  the  above  for 
pubUcation. — C.  D. 

[Old  hens  of  the  Dorkinff  breed  of  fowls  we  have  known 
gradually  become  of  masciuine  plumage.  We  shall  be  ob- 
liged by  information  how  near  the  hen  Pheasant's  plumage 
approaches  to  that  of  a  cock  Pheasant.] 


ARTIFICIAL  SWARMS. 


"  Philiscus  "  objects  to  the  employment  of  a  second  stock, 
and  its  removal  to  a  new  site  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
sufficient  population  to  carry  on  the  hive  from  which  all  the 
bees  have  been  expelled,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  Hable'  to 
become  almost  denuded  of  bees,  which  wiU  leave  it  for  their 
old  locality.  I  confess  that  in  the  course  of  my  praotioe^a 
few  instances  of  this  character  have  occurred  to  me.  Bees 
occasionally  leave  a  stock,  under  such  circumstances,  to, 
what  might  be  thought,  an  alarming  extent.  But  with  a 
careful  bee-master  no  real  injury  from  this  cause  need  occur. 
When  this  excessive  depopulation  is  observed,  it  is  only  on 
the  following  day,  when  tiie  bees  are  working  briskly,  to 
remove  the  driven  stock,  confine  the  bees,  and  put  it  in  a 
cool  dark  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  returning  the  de- 
populated hive  to  its  old  stand.  If  the  weather  is  dull  and 
the  bees  not  working  very  briskly,  I  merely  transpose  the 
stocks  without  confinement.  I  wish  my  swarms  to  be  as 
large  as  possible,  therefore  aU  the  bees  are  driven  out.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  expelled,  if  any  are  left ;  and  the  presence  of  the 
queen  in  such  circumstances  -must  be  generallv  a  doubtftil 
matter.  If  a  large  number  of  bees  join  the  ariven  stock 
thpy  may  again  be  expelled  in  a  fortnight,  provided  sealed 
royal  ceUs  had  been  inserted  at  the  time  of  the  first  expul- 
sion, or  in  about  three  weeks  if  left  to  raise  queens  for 
themselves.  If  it  is  feared  that  excessive  desertion  will 
attend  the  removal  of  a  strong  stock,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  bees  should  not  be  at  once  confined,  and  the  hive  taken 
within-doors  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  being  removed 
to  a  new  stand,  but  a  very  few  bees  will  leave  it.  A  suffi- 
cient population  no  doubt  will  be  detained  for  the  driven 
stock  from  the  bees  which  are  returning  from  the  fields  at 
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[  Jane  7,  1864. 


the  time  of  removal,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  which  will 
imite  with  theip  after  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners. 

Perhaps  a  f  iw  extracts  from  my  note-book  for  1861  will 
not  be  without  interest. 

April  21st.—  No.  10,  an  excessively  weak  stock,  which  it 
was  desired  tc  strengthen.  No.  9,  a  flat  straw  hive  with 
octagon  super,  left  on  all  the  winter  as  the  stock-hive  had 
no  stored  fooc.  Both  super  and  stock  contained  a  good 
deal  of  brood.  Expelled  the  bees  from  the  super,  which  was 
placed  under  N^o.  10.    Transposed  Nos.  9  and  10. 

April  23rd.4-No.  9|  much  impoverished  by  the  double 
deprivation  of  Wood  and  bees.    The  two  hives  restored  to 
their  respective  positicas. 
April  28th. — ^No.  9,  working  briskly. 
July  16th. — ^No.  9,  a  super  taken  with  201b8.  (nett)  of  honey. 
May  7^. — ^Removed  No.  16  to  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile. 
Put  No.  10  on  its  stand.    Gain  in  bees  but  smalL 

Dlay  17th. — ^No.  6,  straw  hive.    Drove  aU  the  bees,  a  very 
fine  swarm,  hived  in  a  Langstroth-box.    Cut  out  combs  of 
NC.  6,  crammed  with  brood  and  honey,  fitted  in  frames,  and  [ 
united  the  bees,  frames  and  queen,  of  the  very  weak  hive 
No.  10  to  them. 

May  18th. — ^Took  out  a  comb  of  brood  from  No.  6,  inserted 
in  a  nucleus-box,  and  put  in  the  place  of  No.  12,  removed  a  few  < 
yards  off.    Enough  but  not  too  many  bees  joined  the  nucleus, 
which  raised  royal  cells,  &c.     (No.  12  was  still  populous 
enough  to  require  a  super  to  be  given  on  the  25th.) 

May  23rd. — No.  16,  drove  all  the  bees,  a  fair-sized  swarm. ' 
Driven  stocJc  put  in  place  of  No.  13,  removed  about  20  yard^ 
In  the  evening  four  royal  cells  were  fastened  among  the 
combs.   (This  became  a  remarkably  good  stock.  The  swarm 
No.  3  filled  its  large  ten-frame  box  very  quickly.) 

May  28tib. — ^Had  a  Ligurian  queen  presented  me  by  Mr. 
"Woodbury.  Drove  all  the  bees  out  of  No.  12 — a  good  swarm. 
Confined  queen  in  a  small  box,  which  was  inserted  among 
the  combs  of  old  hive.  This  was  placed  on  stand  of  No.  13, 
which  was  removed  for  No.  16  only  five  days  previously. 

May  28th. — No.  16,  driven  on  the  23rd,  is  extremely  popu- 
lous.    (Super  put  on  June  16th). 

June  1961. — No.  13. — ^Drove  all  the  bees.  Good  swarm 
(notwithstanding  two  previous  removals),  put  in  place  of 
No.  12  (driven  on  May  28th). 

June  20th. — ^No.  12,  appears  to  have  lost  most  of  its  bees. 
Restored  the  balance  of  population  by  retransposition  of 
the  hives. 
June  27. — ^Transposed  Nos.  6  and  10  to  strengthen  No.  10. 
June  28th. — ^No.  6,  considerably  depopulated.  Many  of 
the  bees  joined  No.  11  instead  of  No.  10  as  desired.  (No.  6 
quickly  became  populous  as  the  young  bees  emerged  from 
the  oe&s.    No.  11  mled  two  supers,  25  lbs.) 

July  2nd. — ^No.  15,  swarm  driven  from  No.  13,  has  filled 
its  box  with  combs,  brood,  and  sealed  honey. 

July  9th. — No.  3,  artificial  swarm  driven  from  No.  16, 
nearly  faU.  Two  beautiful  frames  of  sealed  honey  removed 
from  the  sides. 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  my  note-book  have  been 
selected  as  being  likely  to  give  a  fiEur  idea  of  my  practice. 
"Phjuscus"  will  see  that  cases  are  mentioned  in  which 
wl^it  he  states  he  fears  may  occur,  actually  did  so,  but  the 
evils  were  easily  rectified.  In  other  instances  all  the  mani- 
pulations were  attended  with  complete  success.  I  can  enter 
into  sympathy  with  "Philiscus,"  in  his  enthusiasm  re- 
specting the  excitement  and  interest  attendant  on  the  issue 
of  natural  swarms;  but  as  I  am  situated  it  is  a  pleasure 
with  which  I  never  indulge  myself  unless  a  swarm  comes  off 
in  spite  of  every  exertion  to  prevent  it.  But  to  me  there  is 
something  intensely  interestmg  in  the  manipulation  of  arti- 
ficial swarms,  and  the  feeling  that  the  operator  has  of  being 
able  to  do  pretty  much  what  he  wills  with  these  little 
creatares.  Certainly  there  is  infinitely  more  of  continued 
interest  accompanying  the  management  of  bees  on  these. 
more  scientific  principles,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for; 
the  shorter  interest  and  excitement  accompanying  the  issue  I 
of  natural  swarms. — S.  Bbvan  Fox,  Exeter.  ! 


perience  of  bee-keying,  I  have  never  before  known  bees  to 
gain  weight  so  quickly  as  in  the  hot  days  of  lost  month. 
Some  of  my  strongest  hives  increased  their  weight  by  fr^m 
20  to  30  lbs.  in  about  nine  days ;  and  I  know  of  one  hive 
that  gained  40  lbs.  weight  in  the  same  time.  Since  then  we 
haVe  had  cold  weather,  and  they  have  done  little.  We  have 
a  few  swarms  here,  not  many,  but  most  of  mine  only  require 
a  few  warm  days  to  bring  them  out — in  fact,  I  gave  room  to 
mo$t,  or  I  might  have  had  swarms  in  May." 


AETIPICIAL  COMBS. 


Messbs.  Neiqhboub  &  Sons,  140,  Kegent  Street,  and  127, 
Holborn,  have  submitted  to  me  some  specimens  of  artificial 
combs,  with  which  they  are  now  prepared  to  supply  their 
customers.  Whilst  they  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  those 
imported  by  me  from  Germany  in  1862,  they  hAve  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  enressly  manufactured  of  a  shape  and 
size  to  suit  the  Woodbury-hives.  Immediately  on  receiviftg 
them  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  ult.,  I  placed  one  in  a  strong 
Ligurian  and  one  in  a  common  stock.  On  examining  them 
this  morning  (2nd  June),  I  found  the  Ligurians  had  worked 
one-half  of  theirs  into  beautifhl  comb,  which  the  queen  had 
already  filled  with  eggs.  The  black  bees  had  also  partially 
fabricated  their  sheet  of  embossed  wax  into  comb»  but  had 
not  made  so  much  progress  as  their  Italian  brethren,  nor 
had  their  queen-  yet  deposited  eggs  in  the  cells.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  weather  during  the  past  week  has 
been  so  chilly  as  entirely  to  put  a  stop  to  comb-building 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Had  the  temperature  been 
warmer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  combs  would  have  been 
completed  before  this. — ^A  Devonshisx  BnE-ssBPiB. 


EAELY  HONEY. 


BEES  IN  YOEKSHIEE. 

A  coRRBEPONDEXT  Writing  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leeds,  under  date  of  the  2nd  instant,  says — •'  In  all  my  ex- 


To-DAT  (June  Ist),  I  lifted  off  the  finest  super  of  honey  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  obtain  so  early  in  the  season.  The 
hive  was  supered  early  in  May  with  an  octagonal  glass  box 
13i  inches  in  diameter  by  7  inches  in  depth.  By  the  ISth  of 
May  this  super  was  so  nearly  filled  that  I  ordered  my  car- 
penter to  make  a  second  glass  box  corresponding  in  size  and 
depth.  In  the  meantime  the  super  was  lifted  temporarily 
on  a  wooden  octagon  eke  of  3  inches  in  depth.  The  bees 
rapidly  continued  the  combs  down  into  the  space  thus 
given.  To-day  (June  Ist)  I  proceeded  to  take  off  the  super 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  temporary  eke,  and  raising 
it  on  the  new  and  deeper  octagon  glass  box.  The  whole  of 
the  combs  were  attached  to  the  adapter,  and  filled  with 
honey,  a  very  small  part,  and  that  in  the  eke,  being  un- 
sealed. The  nett  weight  of  honey  in  the  super  is  nearly 
40  lbs.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  contented  with  this,  and  after 
removing  the  super  either  replace  it  with  another  or  force 
a  swarm.  But  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  a  very  large  and 
ornamental  glass  box  of  honeycombs,  so  after  detaching  the 
eke  the  original  super  was  lifted  on  the  new  box,  the  3  inches 
of  exposed  combs  depending  so  £ur  down  into  it.  The  com- 
bined octagons  now  form  a  single  box  of  nearly  15  inches  in 
depth,  and  I  have  little  doubt  will  be  easily  filled  by  the 
bees,  provided  they  do  not  swarm.  This  same  stock  gave 
me  50  lbs.  of  honey  in  supers  last  year. 

Thanks  to  a  few  puffs  of  tobacco-smoke  I  was  enabled  to 
remove  and  reverse  this  heavy  super  crammed  with  bees, 
cut  through  the  combs  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  wooden 
eke,  remove  that,  and  restore  all  to  the  proper  position 
with  hardly^any  annoyance  from  a  single  irato  bee.  A  few 
more  of  my  stocks  are  working  pretty  well  in  siipers,  but  only 
one  other  is  doing  anything  nearly  approaching  to  the  fore- 
going.— S.  Be  VAN  Fox,  Exeter. 


OUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Imitatoss  op  tuk  Niobtiwoaui  iSightinffnfe^.^Ot  the  Wrdsmmt'oned 
>r.  your  norc,  tbe  Linnet  Mule,  Goldfinch  Mulf.Hr.d  C&narj,  I  »henld  think, 
nould  be  the  most  likely  10  learn  the  Nitchtintfalc's  ^org,  bnt'ihes  n  n«t  b« 
placed  In  hearinf;  of  the  Nightingale  while  qnite  yrung,  and  ureat  care  ii 
uecesaarr  not  to  let  them  hear  any  other  lircs,  or  ibey  will  not  siiig^  tho 
more  UifflcuU  notes.— B.  P.  Buent. 


Jim  14,  Hit.  1 
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From  otaervationii  takea  near  London  daring  the  Ust  ttairty-aeTen  years,  th*  Ktt/rte  day  temperature  of  the  w«ek  is  72.6",  and  its  aiflt  t 
temperatnre  49.0<'.     The  greatest  beat  was  93<>  on  the  19ih,  1S4C ;  and  the  loivest  cold.  30**,  on  the  15ih,  1650.    Ihe  ireatest  fall  oT  rain  was 
0.eOtneh. 


LITE  CROPS  OF  PEAS. 

KEEN  Peas  ^11 
•  have  been  plenti- 
ful even  in  gardens  - 
of  no  great  reputa- 
tion for  carlinesSf 
long  before  this  ar- 
ticle comes  before 
the  readers  of  The: 

JOUENAL    OF  HoB-{ 

TicuLTUKE,  80  that; 
the  subject  of  early  > 
Peas  and  how  to' 
obtain  them  need  not  be  touched  on,  further  than  to  re-| 
mark  that  the  many  difficulties  there  are  in  some  gardens ' 
in  obtaining  them  early  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  and ' 
the  gardener  should  not  be  inconsiderately  blamed  who 
is  unable  to  furnish  them  so  soon  perhaps  as  some  of  his 
neighbours.  The  fact  is  that  Peas,  like  many  other  things 
grown  out  of  doors,  are  more  influenced  by  the  soD  and^ 
situation  than  by  the  mode  of  treatment  they  are  subjected' 
to,  so  that  in  an  adverse  soil  it  is  impossible  with  osdi- ; 
nary  means  to  obtain  them  so  early  as  they  can  be  had, 
in  one  of  a  more  suitable  kind. 

A  particukir  fnend  of  mine  well  versed  in  all  depart- ' 
ments  of  the  cultural  art,  and  having  the  management  of 
a  large  garden  that  for  ordinary  purposes  would  be  VfO-l 
noimcea  a  good  one,  told  me  he  never  could  obtain  a  disli ' 
of  Peas  so  early  as  a  neighbouring  farmer  who  grew  his 
in  a  field,  and  who  always  beat  him  by  five  or  vix  days. ' 
The  reason  was  obvious — the  one  "in  as  on  a  rather  cool 
clay  bottom,  the  other  on  a  dry  gravel,  and  the  latter  more 
than  compensated  for  the  want  of  shelter,  so  that  there 
was  always  the  above  difference.     I  merely  mention  this  . 
in  order  to  remove  an  erroneous  idea  that  is  sometimes 
entertained — that  a  sheltered  garden  or.fjht  always  to  be: 
earlier  than  an  open  field ;  in  the  matter  of  Peas  it  is  not. ', 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  8ome  crops,  the  growth  of 
which  takes  place  mostly  in  winter,  may  not  be  eariier 
and  better  in  the  garden  than  in  the  field,  even  whore  ^ 
the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  a  drier  soil ;  but  when 
the  sunny  weather  of  early  sunmier  sets  in,  the  dry  warm 
bottom  tells  then,  and  in  some  cases  severely  too;  for' 
though  it  may  and  does  cause  the  production  of  an  earlier' 
crop  of  Peas  than  in  a  cooler  soil,  the  latter  has  the 
advantage  of  supporting  a  continuation  of  the  crop,  which 
the  other  would  not  do  excepting  in  a  showeiy  season. 
This  digression  on  the  subject  of  soils  necessary  to  insure 
a  succession  of  crops  of  Peas  may  therefore  be  excused, 
as  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  Peas  are  wanted 
in  good  condition  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
September  that  there  bhould  be  a  suitable  soil,  or  some- 
thing afforded  as  compensation  for  the  luck  of  what  is 
so  essential  to  their  well-being  at  that  time. 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dry  early  ijoils 

flavonring  the  early  maturity  of  Peas  are  not  those  likely 

to  afford  a  dish  late  in  t^  season  :  therefore,  such  must 

not  be  expected ;  and  r(  the  dry  chalky  soils  of  some  of 

No.  168.— Yob  T7.,  Msw  flant. 


the  counties  surrounding  London  furnish  its  markets 
with  Peas  in  June,  the  supply  for  tho  after-months  i« 
often  obtained  from  a  moist er  district.  The  north  ajid 
north-west,  where  more  rain  falls,  are  so  much  better  for 
late  crops  that  it  is  not  unusual,  nay,  even  an  almost 
every-year  occurrence,  to  see  whole  rows  of  Peas  in  a 
bearmg  state  until  the  sharp  frosts  of  autumn  check  their 
further  development.  Tho  cooling  of  the  ground  and  the 
greater  amount  of  humidity  in  me  atmosphere  tend  to 
prolong  a  healthy  growth  instead  of  hastening  that  imma- 
ture ripening,  so  fatal  in  soils  of  a  contrary  description. 
Peas,  tnerefore,  for  table  purposes  after  tho  end  of  July, 
-ought  to  be  grown  in  cool  moist  situations — not  in  stag- 
nant swamps,  certainly,  biit  in  such  deep  kindly  soils  as 
furnish  the  plants  with  the  amount  of  noiirlslrment  re- 
quired at  a  period  different  from  that  in  which  Nature  * 
intended  them  to  be  in  an  active  growing  state.  Even 
this  state  of  the  soil  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  fruitful 
growth  without  an  equally  or,  I  might  sav,  moro  impor- 
tant condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  oii2(ht  to  be 
iliberaHy  charged  with  moisture.  To  effect  this  by  arti- 
ficial means  is  impracticable,  but  something  may  bo  done  - 
to  assist  the  plant  in  producing  a  nice  healthy  crop  of 
pods  well  filled  with  Peas  of  a  snitai>le  kind. 

As  all  gardens  do  not  alike  possess  a  good  site  ^r 
early  Peas  and  a  suitable  one  for  the  late  crop  also,  it 
becomes  necessary,  when  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  latter,  to  secure  some  of  the  best  ground 
that  is  at  command,  and  trench  it  well  during  the  pre- " 
ceding  winter,  adding  some  dung  deep  rather  than  near 
the  surface.  On  ground  of  this  description  sow  some  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  robust  varieties  at  tho  suitable 
time,  and  give  more  room  between  tho  rows  than  is 
usually  allowed.  When  they  arc  up  about  18  inches  or 
so,  and  in  a  strong  growing  stato,  give  thorn  some  liquid 
manure  at  a  time,  if  possible,  when  there  is  a  little  ra»u 
falling,  Tliis  will  encourage  their  gi-owth,  and  aiso'coii- 
duoe  to  their  fruitfulness.  Duiugmg  with  oold  spring 
water  in  dry  sultry  weather  is  apt  to  cause  tHe  prockiotfon 
of  gross  haulm  rather  than  pods  ;  tho  ground,  howewfr, 
•near  the  Peas  might  be  moistened  with  such  water  during 
hot  weather.  The  situation  being  open  it  will  bo  all 
the  better  if  even  wliat  wind  we  have  at  this  time  be  at 
liberty  to  play  on  the  plants,  as  it  will  tend  to  keep 
away  mildew,  that  pest  to  the  Pea  in  tho  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  which  admits  of  little  or  no  cure  \^^len  it* 
has  once  laid  hold  of  its  prey.  Keeping,  therefoi-e,  a 
healthy  growth  is  the  only  preventive,  and  the  best  re- 
medy IS  deep  cultivation  and  the  application  of  licjuiti 
manure,  not  too  strong,  at  a  time  when  the  plant  is  most 
in  want  of  foo<l,  which  is,  as  stated  above,  when  rain  i% 
falling.  Should  there  be  no  fall  of  rain  when  it  scemv- 
to  be  most  wanted,  some  dull  evening  may  be  selected  fof 
supplying  the  limiid  manure ;  but  more  importance  miF?t 
be  attached  to  the  deep  and  healthy  action  of  the  rocW 
than  to  such  unnatural  feeding,  although  to  secure  a 
dish  of  Peas  every  day  in  Scpteraoer  is  worth  any  trouble 
that  may  be  nece>»sar\'. 

Of  the  variety  of  Peas  for  sowing  late  in  the  sea.*^cn  I 
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JOU&KAL  OF  HOBTICin/nraE  AMD  COTTAOS  OiLBDENES. 


wMdliM  of  tKa  dc^-days.  S6iiie  grOireiB  }n^'  tli^'^^ulr 
aortS'  f)»  thia  purpose,  bat  tbcy  ore  certi^j  not  «U  weU 
~'  "  "     -ieT«Tt«U  MmiDw^  dMs,  wUCb 

.  „  .     npwt^ 

0OpiU  itted  crthetn  of  lima^  gvoirth.    In  P«(H  lufco^  ia.tbe 

■sinmiL  »nin  tha  cue  of  carljoaeB,  the  qiuJiitjFaf  .tbo  <Peft 
mt»:tM»  &rouite  must  not  be  too  stsctly  uiauKted  into, 
■■  aia*  of  (she' Tuwliea  most  popular  at  toUe-m  tlwi  bast 
pMt  of  tbe  Muon  are  bj  no  meuu  tlie  beet  for, late  work^ 
Vbtoiia'anpblMr  oonditioa  I  ironld  adrisa  the  inei^eHenced 
not  to  fbrget,  and  that  is,  not  to  orertop  thevi,wiU>«t«kea: 
Mo'gTMt'  a  qnantltj  of  itaJces  deprivea  them  oS  naoh  of  the 
i^ghtdeve,  which  are  bo  beneficial  to  tbeic  growth.  »4Ul  »a 
ilHriitiMflnl  to  insect  lifa.  Another  condition  which  I  Itax 
caaMt  be  entorced,  aa  I  find  it  difBoult  to  comply  mtk  my' 
stl(:«ii(l.t!iat  ia,  not  to  plant  or  grow  other  oropsiblatircen 
ttsi  C«Bs,  but  to  give  them  all  the  advAnta^  at  a.good 
cudulatioa  of  air,  £reqaeot  atimng  of  theaoiL.  and  the  other 
eiHiditioaa  noticed  aboTe.  Though  in  seasons  like  1S59  it 
may  be  diSoult  to  preseire  a  healthy  growtk  in  Peaa  so 
laie  id  the  aeason  in  the  dry  aoils  of  some  districbi.  there 
am-  othsrs  in  irtiicb  it  may  be  secured,  and  even  nnder 
adkerae  cintiimatancies  mudi  may  be  done  in  ordinaiy  yeort 
to  prdong  the  beuinc  of  the  Pea.  J.  Bobbon. 


eOlmi^ATION  OP  THE  PINE  APPLE, 

„i  {Contimud  _froiit  pajt  3GI,) 

■  .To  .stub  fines  into  finit  at  any  given  time.,  and.  mote 
e^iecia^'in,  esfly  apriog,  it  is  necessary,  to  do  ao  .satia- 
faotmly,  that  tbey  shouM  have  a  period  of  teat  pFevieoa  to 
tbttt  b«iD(;  subjected  to  the  treatment  repaired  to  etairt 
t^U-  Plants  that  have  completed  their  growth,  and  well 
fiUad  thnr  pots  with  roota  in  autumn,  vith  the  view  of  aup- 
plying  ripe  Iruit  in  the  following  Ma;  and  June  must  have 
t«n.  or  twelve  weeka  reat  before  attempting  to  start  them. 
Tfae.'CODditiens  necessary  to  insure  almost  a  ceaaation  of 
giowUi.iand  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  planta  in  a 
atata.of  thoroagh  health.  I  need  eearcely  si^  ar«  few  and 
simple..  They  ace  a  comparatively  low  tenqmrabure,  and  a 
dry  atmoapkere,  with  a. proportionately  dry  etate  of  tlie  soil 
in.nhieh.they  grow. 

Etooi  the  middle  or  end  of  October  onwards  to  the  be- 
yTSf '"g  of  January,  it  rarely  occurs  that  Pinea  are  the 
better  of  a  droj)  of  water  at  the  roots,  providing  tfiat  the 
plongiag  material  is  bapt  in  a  medium  atate  of  moisture, 
and  that  the  bottom  heat  is  not  too  high.  The  ni^:bt  tem^ 
perature  during  the  months  of  November  and  December 
•hoald  range. as  steadily  at  bi-"  at  night  aa  possibla  during 
oeld  ffeather ;  with  veiy  mild  weather  it  may  safely  range  a 
£Mr  degrees  higher.  The  bottom  heat  should  be  propor- 
tiottotely  low,  juat  enough  to  maiittaiji  the  roots  in  a  white, 
healthy  condition,  without  exciting  them  to  action,  and  a 
teanperatcxe  ranging  from  70°  to  75°  is  sufficient  for  this. 
When  inUi  euft  heai  doring  the  day,  which  may  occur  with 
dew  fiwaty  weather,  the  temperature  eiceeda  65°,  air  should 
be  given,  and,  in  &ct,  a  little  should  be  admitted  on  all 
faroturabte  opportunities  for  a  few  hours  every  day.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  fire  sharply  during  cold,  &osty  nighta,  in 
ocder  to  maintain  the  desired  temperature,  tiie  fires  ahould 
be  checked  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  especially  if,  oa  is 
(laual,  a  cold  night  ia  succeeded  bj-  a  sunny  day.  Where  it 
can  be  so  arranged  that  covenngs  can  be  used  over  the  glosB 
at  night,  in  order  to  hnsbond  the  heat  and  msintain  the 
proper  degree  with  leaa  fire  heat,  the  atmosphere  can  be 
hept  in  a  condition  much  more  congenial  to  the  Pine  than 
\«lien  more  fire  heat  is  necessary.  For  although  a  damp 
atmosphere,  which  would  lead  to  an  nccnmulation  of  mois- 
ture and  dcip  on  the  leaves  and  into  the  oentrea  of  the 
plants,  is  by  idl  means  to  Ix'  avoided,  yet  a  parching  atmO' 
sphere  pnidaoed  by  higbly-hented  pipes  ia  very  prejodieiaJ, 
and  cannot  be  properly  counteracted  dnring  the  winter 
months  by  the  application  of  moisture  to  the  pipes  witboi^ 
producing  the  oppoaite  evil.  AVhen.  however,  it  may  become 
noceBsary  to  apply  mointurp  to  counteract  the  too  drjing 
Vtiectn  of  hard  iuing.  it  in  safpsl  to  sprinkle  tbe  patha,  from 
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from  leaves  and 
material  to  in- 
crease the  bottom  heat  to  ftcm  85°  to  90°.  Bat  in  doing 
thia  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bed,  as  overmuch  bottom  beat  at  thia  atage  would  prove 
IhtaJ  to  anything  like  success.  The  roots  of  the  plants 
being  principally  at  the  bottom  and  round  the  aides  of  the 
pot,  they  are  particularly  liable  to  suffer  from  too  much 
heat,  and  great  caution  is  neceBsary;  sboold  there  be  any 
doubt  about  the  beating  of  the  bed  after  it  ia  prepared, 
it  will  be  safer  to  stand  the  pots  on  the  surface  of  tbe  tan 
tin  it  be  certain  tiat  the  heat  will  not  rise  above  that  alieady 
named.  Tboae  who  have  the  superior  appliancea  of  hot- 
water  pipes  or  tanVa  for  the  supply  of  bottom  heat,  will  be 
apared  the  trouble  and  risk  of  a  fermenting-bed,  and  can 

?ulate  the  heat  to  a  degree, 
n  selecting  the  plants  for  atarting  at  thia  early  season, 
those  only  which  have  matured  their  growth  early  in  autumn, 
and  have  their  pota  fUll  of  healthy  roota  should  be  taken, 
because  it  ia  tboae  planta  which  atart  Into  f^ait  withont 
m^ing  a  fresh  growth  that  can  be  started  and  ripened  very 
early  in  the  summer.  Planta  that  are  not  ao  forward  in 
thia  tespect,  m^e  first  a  fresh  growth  and  then  start  into 
&uit,  and  always  show  larger  and  finer  fimit  than  the  former, 
to  which  they  make  a  aucceasion  by  atarting  in  March  and 
ApriL 


soil  be  lew  in  the  pots  a  ti 
to  the  stems  and  round 
applied.  The  planta  being  kept  dry  through  the  winter,  they 
wil!  require  to  be  watered  twice  in  order  to  properly  moisten 
the  b^,  as  loam  once  dry  ia  not  very  easily  moistened 
thoroughly.  The  atmospheric  heat  shoidd  be  raised  to  65* 
by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10*  by  day  when  there  is  sun. 
Moisture  m-.i3t  lUso  be  increased  in  due  proportion  by  keep- 
ing the  patha  well  sprinkled,  but  avoid  much  evaporation 
from  hot  pipes  for  the  first  month.  A  little  air  sboold  be 
given  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  abutting  up  early  in  the 
afternoon  to  husband  sun  heat,  when  such  can  be  had. 

the  season  advances  the  heat  ahoald  be  increased  6' 
;  with  at  tbe  same  time  an  increased  amount  of  moiatute. 
The  plants  should  be  examined  occasionally,  and  watered 
Just  BufEciently  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  medium  atate  of  moisture. 
If  allowed  to  get  over-dry  the  embryo  fruit  will  become 
sbmted.  while  on  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  moistuia  will 
be  equally  fatal  to  healthy  root-action. 

Tbe  principal  part  of  the  plants  should  ahow  frnit  before 
the  end  of  Febmnry.  The  centres  of  tbe  planta  will  be 
observed  to  open-up  by  degrees,  and  on  eianunati(»i  tbe 
young  fi^itwill  be  seen  emerging  &om  the  csntre.  When- 
ever this  is  observed  the  plants,  if  dry  at  the  roots,  efaoold 
have  a  ^cod  watering  with  weak  manure  water  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  ball. 

Throughout  the  month  of  Maroh,  suppoainR  the  planta  to 
be  nil  in  fruit,  the  night  temperature  should  not  range  under 
70°,  nor  over  76°  when  the  weather  is  not  more  than  usually 
CoLd.     Atmospheric  moisture  shouM  qow  be  fr'edy  given  aa 


JOTONAL  OP  HOanOULTUKB  AKIT  C0TFA6S  QAKDEVEB. 


Some  say  titat  Backers  rob  the  {rnit,  and  that  it 

c*ii  b«  had  by  removiD^  them  all  before  the  &ui  I. 

I  have  not  foand  that  auch  is  th«  case,  and  ap  le 

absolute  need  of  stron);  Backers,  I  consider  tl  )t 

generaUf  oorrect.     The  extra  foliage  of  the  i  'y 

eaoaes  an  extra  root-aetioa ;  so  that,  especiBll  >e 

suckers  ara  not  on  tl>e  stems  of  tbs  fruity  the  U  )t 

likely  to  salfeT  from  one  or  two  on  each  plant. 

When  the  &ait  benne  to  chanice  colonr  it  is  necessary  is 
order  to  inarire  fine  Savour,  to  admit  an  increased  amount 
of  air  and  to  decrease  the  moiiture  both  in  the  nir  and  sod. 
This,  howeTer,  mast  not  be  done  abruptly  but  gradually, 
and  as  soon  as  the  (Wit  shove  the  least  sij;na  of  turning 
yellow  at  the  base.  The  soil  when  the  fruit  is  iiilly  ripe 
should  be  quite  dry. 

It  is  a  Kood  plan  to  remove  the  snckeiB  before  this  change 
of  atmosphere  and  decrease  of  moisture  at  the  root  is  com- 
neaced,  otherwise  they  are  likel;  to  receive  a  check  which 
stunts  their  growth.  I  do  not  approve  of  dryiag  half  the 
Hib  ODt  of  suckers  after  the;  are  potted,  but  have  fiiund 
that  the  finest  plants  are  always  obtained  from  the  suckers 
that  are  pottad  in  a  fresh  and  growing  condition. 

D.  Thobsos'. 
(To  be  coattnixd.) 


PKABS.—The  enoimoDB  crop  of  Pears  which  set  freely  this 
spring  bade  fair  to  iiyaie  the  treee ;  bat  Nature  has  stepped 
in  to  thin  them,  for  in  every  cluster  of  fcntt  are  several  that, 
like  tiiote  euoloaed,  ore  swelling  more  rapidly  and  look  more 
&ir  and  promising  than  other*.  On  catting  them  open  tb« 
earn  is  found  ftill  of  small  gnbs.  In  a  week  or  two  tbo  fruit 
thud  affeoted  will  drap,  and  toave  on  many  trees  a  poor  crop, 
ling  Bean 


X  tbeaapH 


■s  can  be  counted  by 


tltoosanda.    A  word  or  two  a*  to  when  the  iDseet  depodted 
its  e^s,  and  what  it  is  wHl  oblige. — Scbscsibeb. 

[The  Pears  are  infested  by  the  minute  yellow  larva-  of 
Scmnt  Pyri,  nsually  oallod  Vbe  Pear  Midge.  It  is  described 
in  detail  in  EoUv's  "Treatise  on  Insects,"  trauKiated  by 
Hiss  London.  All  the  dropped  Feats  shoold  be  burfltj  or  in 
some  oth«r  way  destroyed.] 


an(|i»t«j]',  iKd«td,  iB  It  that  any  <mai*  disapp 
tt'SttistSa*  laM  Was  no  elot^on  »>  A«  gsaMndiiUdBiBM 
at6m'  arid  araeuhoase  Planle,  Hia  Orohlds/  the  fdtwnr 
viontaf;  tUa  HMUls  were  all  fine ;  Ae  fruit  was  eaMUeBtjilw 
Amwieia  '«1aaU  of  Mr.  Jcto  Waterer  a  gtoriooi  w^  ' 
anit  iB>yddltlM  loall  Ui{«,  the  di?  was  floe/witaiotit  h 
hDtaKiir:^de^locomotii)nnnplewKntevenintherfioi  ..  , 
M  It 'MMiMt  be  wondered  that  the  oompaity  thoaldi&e 
nuBbtand  by  tlKmsands.  i  h  '. 

SroTis  AwB  aKBBMHoirsB  Plants,  as  tegKrds  the  -)(ind« 
eihiMt«d,  wore  mnch  tb«  same  aa  at  previoae  ■faowri^'aad 
smnewtov  hsrdly  so  good  after  the  service  tHey  kad.Boan. 
Tk*  filMst  ooUeetions  of  stxtsea  came  from  Mr.  WldlbiMad, 
of  DaMorii  and  Mr.  H^,  of  Hawkesyud Pork.  Thafin^ar 
had  tbe  Iteautiftd  neroma  Pagans,  a  very  fine  8t«alialiolJ^ 
Allamahdia  gnwdiflota  and  oatbartdca,  tbe  biigbb  1i1d«:Ii*s- 
ehensaltta  biloba  m^or,  Aotus  graei^inB  oavttod  wiUir.ita 
yeUow'ind  r«d  flowers,  liora  ooooinea  (very  fine),  the  Ihtmy 
Dillwynla  ndis  aangnlnea,  and  an  immense  Brioa  Qa*to> 
dishii.  Mr.  May  had  among  others  two  fine  Iiorsa,  a  v«Ty 
large  Pimriea  fai  fine  bloom,  Bhynoospeimom  jaamkioidM, 
the  white  Dracophyllnm gncQe,  and  Dijdadenia  risiMiiiiilii 
Mr.  Peed  was  tliird,  Mr.  Wheeler  fourth. 

For  collectiouB  of  ten,  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  was  first,  Mr.  Bhodes  saooad,,  Messrs. 
Lee  third,  and  Mr.  Cutbush,  Bamat,  fourth ;  and  in  the 
Amateura'  Class  Mr,  Chilnan  and  lb.  Qreen  were  flnt  and- 
second.  Pol  a  colleotion  of  six  Mr.  Page  had  a  bat  piue. 
Among  the  plants  of  these  eibibitors  Oon^holobium  paly- 
morphnm-  pendens  was  noticeable  by  its  numerons  icarl«t 
blooms ;  Alkmanda  grandiSora,  with  its  lar^e  clear  'yetleiw 
flowers;  ProstantheralaBianthos,  covered  with  bloo*i;  Hoya 
bella;  Erica  obbata;  Hedaroma  tulipiferam  and  f^chsiOidM, 
very  fine  j  and  Pbconocoma  prolifera,  alai^o  bush.  ■'.•■. 

Collections  of  fine-foliaged  plants  oame  from  Messrs'.' Lee, 
A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Williams,  who  had  prixea  in  'the 
order  in  which  they  are  named.  From  Messrs.  Lee  eame 
fine  specimens  of  the  Bird'a-nest  Neottoptaris  australasica, 
Cyathea  Smi^,  Fandanos  ntilis  and  eloganttBeimuB-,  'and 
CordyUne  indivisa;  from  Messrs.  Henderson  a  vary  large 
and  fine  plant  of  Pandanus  ntilis,  Anthuriom  laueoneilnua, 
the  singular  lebra-stAmmed  Alocasia  zebrina.  tb*-  Mge 
splashed-leaved  Alocasia  macrorhiia  variegata;  and  from 
Mr.  Williams  Alocasia  metallica  (very  fine),  the  fine  broad- 
leaved  Cyanophyllnm-like  6ptuerogyne  latiMia,  the  niim 
Agave  scbidigero,  Cycas  revoluta  and  Cyathea  de^bbt^, 
both  very  lar^  plants. 

FaRMB. — lb.  Williams  and  lUr.  Ball  each  oontrlbnted 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  eiotJc  Ferns.  From  'lb. 
Williams,  who  had  tbe  first  prize,  came  handsome  pllints  of 
Qleicheniaa  semivestita,  speluncffi,  and  dichotoma,  Tod«a 
africana,  a  noble  plant  of  Cibotium  prinoepe,  Cyatdea 
Smithi,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  a  veir  prettj  plant  of  Adian- 
tarn  cuneiitum,  and  some  others.  Mr.  Bnll  sent  Dioksodite 
caloita,antarctica,andsqaarroita,  Cyathea  dealbata,  Marattia 
cleans,  Lomaria  cycadifolia,  Bleclmiim  brasilieose,  Tode4 
australis,  Ac.  These,  too,  were  fine  specimens.  Mr.  Toang, 
of  Hiebgate,  took  the  third  prize. 

Of  iiiaAj  British  Ferns  Meesrs.  Ivery  contributed  two 
collections,  one  of  twelve,  for  which  they  had  a  pine,  and 
another  of  npwards  of  fifry,  comprising  many  very' rai£ 
varietaea.  ■   '■ 

OHCHma  were  extensively  shown,  hot  looked  scarcely  so 
fresh  as  on  the  last  occsaion.  Lffilia.i,  Cattleyae,  Yuidtta, 
Phalomopsee,  Dendrobioms,  CypripediuicB,  J]rideH,  '  and 
Sacoolabiums,  were  well  represented.  Of  ,£ridas  LoMri, 
Larpenta,  and  crisptun,  there  were  several  fine  eiamplas. 
Cypripedinm  viUosum,  and  the  varieties  of  barbatntn,  were 
shown  in  fine  eondition ;  and  we  noticed  two  or  three  plnltB 
of  Stonei  and  Hookeri,  the  rare  Odontoglossnm  PhaheiroiMj, 
two  fine  pots  of  Orchia  foliosa,  and  DeBdrobiuni  Parnihii, 
from  Hr.  Wilbams.  Mr.  Bakes  and  Mr.  Milford  were  flnt 
and  second  for  collections  of  twenty,  Mr.  Feed  taking  ii 
fourth  prize.  Messia.  Penny,  Page,  and  Oreeii,  were  tbe 
priMtakers  tor  collectionB  of  twelve;  and  Mr.  Williams, 
Mesara.  Jackson,  Mr.  Wooley,  and  Mi.  JUiodes,  in  the  Nnreetr- 
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jnen's  class  for  six.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  Amateurs 
Mr,  I%urbaim»  gaiedener  to  the  Dnke  of  Northumberland, 
Syon,  was  first;  Mr.  Wilson,  Ehifield,  second ;  and  Mr.  Wig- 
ICUW,  laleworth,^  third. 
'  Heaths  are  a  class  of  plants  which  hare  gone  out  o|f 
fashion  of  late  jeass,  hut  any  one  seeing  the  fine  spedaien^ 
exhibited  at  our  metropolitan  shows  must  agree  tiiat  they 
deserve  a  greater  share  of  popularity.  Numeroua  plants  of 
the  ventrlcosa  and  tricolor  vaneties  were  exhibited^  als^ 
Candoleana»  obbata,  floribunda,  nobilis,  Bergiana  and  Mas)- 
soni,  &o.  For  ten  Mr.  Bhodea  was  first,  Messrs.  Jackson 
second;  for  eight  Mr.  Peed  first,  Mr.  Page  second;  for  six 
Mr.  Chilman  first,  Mr.  Wheeler  second. 

AkatiKas  were  much  inferior  to  those  at  the  previous  show  j 
those  of  Mr.  Turner,,  howerer,  were  still  fine,  espeoittUy  hi^ 
large  plants  of  Criterion,  Juliana,  and  Gledstanesi.  Mrl 
Turner  was  first,  Mr.  Fraser  second,  Mr.  Rhodes  thifd.  Iii 
the  Amateurs'  Class,  of  Llr.  WMtbread's,  who  had  the  first 
prize,  the  most  noticeable  were  Extranei  (fine).  Striata  for- 
mosissima  (a  fine  white,  in  the  specimen  shown  very  litUe 
striped),  Chelsoni,  and  Oledstanesi  formosa.  Mr.  Carson, 
who  was  second,  had  very  good  plants  of  Apollo,  Modesta, 
Iveryana,  and  Optima.    Mr.  Cross  was  third. 

Fuchsias. — Mr.  Cannell,  gardener  to  J.  Watson,  Esq., 
took  the  first  prize  with  Sir  E.  Peel,  Madame  Comelissen  in 
fine  bloom.  Lord  Elcho,  Fair  Oiiana,  and  Prince  Alfired. 
Mr.  Cross,  who  was  second,  had  large  plants,  but  not  puffi* 
dently  covered  with  bloom,  of  Comet,  Bo-peep,  Victoi^ 
Emmanuel,  Rose  of  Ca«tille,  Fair  Oriana,  and  Queen  of  Han- 
over.   Mr.  young  was  third. 

PfiLABGONiUMS.— In  the  Amateurs'  Class  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Shardeloes,  was  again  Mumphant,  with  immense  plants  in 
splendid  bloom.  They  were  James  Lodge,  Spotted  Gem, 
Patroness,  Guillaiune  Severyns,  Lord  Clyde,  Glowworm. 
Sanspareil,  Desdemona,  Nestor,  and  Flora.  Mr.  Nye,  who 
was  second,  had  also  excellent  specimens,  one,  Sanspareil, 
being  particularly  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  profu- 
sion of  bloom.  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  waa  third,  had  also  very 
good  plants.  The  only  exhibitor  in  the  Nurserymen's  Class 
was  Mr.  Eraser,  who,  in  addition  to  kinds  already  named, 
had  Bacchus,  Eose  C^estial,  Eoseleaf,  Fairest  of  the  Pair, 
Excelsior,  Piince  of  PrusBia,  and  Madame  Furtado.  Coming , 
from  such  a  well-known  ejiiibitor,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  plants  were  first-rate.  For  Fancies,  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
former  being  again  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  Nurserymen's 
class ;  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  Captain  Cahill,  and  Mr.  Donald 
Leyton,  were  second  and  third.  Belicatnm,  from  Mr. 
Eraser,  was  a  beautiftd  mass  of  bloom.  Arabella  Goddard, 
Clemanthe,  Lady  Craven,  Crystal  Beauty,  Princess  Eoyal, 
Eoi  des  Fantaisies,  and  others  in  the  two  first-prize  collec- 
tions were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

To  the  other  olrjects  exhibited  we  shall  return  next  w^ek, 
but  the  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  J.  Waterer's  American 
pLants  must  not  be  lost,  as  they  are  now  at  their  best. 
They  occupy  an  area  of  about  100  yards  across  each  way, 
and  are  an-anged  so  as  to  contrast  their  colours,  and  produce 
an  excellent  effect  from  different  points  of  view.  The  scene, 
when  viewed  from  the  high  end  of  the  tent,  is  such  as  no 
one  who  has  not  seen  the  magnificent  display  of  former 
yeais  can  form  the  faintest  conception  of.  Of  new  kinds' 
Joseph  Whitworth  is  a  very  fine  dark  rosy  purple,  and  witii 
excellent  foliage ;  Annihilator  is  a  magnificent  rosy  scaiiet. 
with  large  trusses.  Mrs.  John  Penn,  salmon  pink,  edged 
with  crimson ;  Lady  Emily  Peel,  rosy  crimson,  with  black 
spots ;  Pi-incess  Mai-y  of  Cambridge,  rosy  purple,  with  almost 
white  centre,  are  also  fine.  To  these  may  be  added  Eaphael, 
Mrs.  T.  Brassey,  Duchess  of  ^:  Mierland,  and  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  laat  very  bright  in  colour,  which  are  likewise  new 
varieties  of  great  merit.  Of  older  varieties  there  is  an  abun- 
dance, and  most  of  them  are  in  great  perfection,  and  some 
of  the  plants  are  of  very  large  size.  Altogether  the  Show 
reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  John  Waterer,  from  whose 
nursery  alone  the  whole  of  the  plants  have  been  taken. 

How  TO  SET  Gatb  PosTS.—The  Ohio  Farmer  gives  the 
following  directions  on  this  subject : — Take  equal  quantities 
of  water  lime,  and  quick  lime,  and  mix  with  sand  as  usual ; 
put  2  or  3  inches  of  mortar  and  coarse  gravel  in  the  bottom 


of  the  hole,  so  that  the  end  o£  the  post  will  ziot  oome  to  the 
.ground ;  then  set  your  post  in,  top  end  down,  fill  i&  sevecal 
'mches  of  the  mortar,  then  several  inches  of  coare  e  gravel ; 
'pound  it  down,  then  more  mortar  and  more  gravel,  and  so 
om  until  the  cement  is  raised  above  ground  several  inches 
'around  the  post.  Slant  it  away  from  the  post  in  eveiy 
,direction,  so  as  to  turn  off'the  water.;  char  the  bottom,  of 
iiie  post,  before  inserting,  and  fill  the  interstice  betwe«n  the 
post  and  cement  with  coal  tar.  Only  mix  enough  mortar 
tor  one  hole  at  a  time. 


:mjnZE  VERSUS  GO0SEBBBJR,Y    CATERPIXLAES. 

Havtsto  tested  the  insertion  of  Furze  in  fcdl  blossom  in 
ithe  centre  of  my  QooBoh&ny  Imehes  as  a  remedy  for  cater- 
'pillars*  and  found  it  completely  f^I,  I  next  applied  the  wash 
jreeommended  at  page  2^  of  &e  Journal.    The  proportions 
lof  soap,  soda,,  and  water  used  were  ijhe  ssme  a»  given.    All 
I  can  say  is  that  the  prescription  may  have  mitigated  but 
jhaa  by  no  means  cured  the  evil.    The  caterpiUars  didike 
'the  wash,  but  it  does  not  kill  them ;  and  one  result  attending 
its  application  has  been  to  injure  a  great  many  of  the  leaves, 
giving  them  the  appearance  which  potato  leaves  present 
.when  famt  affected  by  the  blight'.  Both  a  syringe  and  water- 
pot  were  used,  and  the  time  ohos0n  fbr  the  operation  was 
1  during  brilliant  sunshine  about  midday.    Two  hours  after- 
wards rain  and  thunder  followed. — ^E.  S. 

[It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  evidence  varies  on  this 
alleged  remedy.  In  our  Number  last  week  a  clerical  corre- 
spondent states  that  the  Furze  was  quite  effectual.  This 
'subject  deserves  elucidation.  Can  it  be  that  the  odour  of 
the  blossom  of  the  Furze  is  only  fatal  to  the  caterpillars 
whilst  they  are  very  young  ?] 


.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  PLANTS   IN  GENEEAL, 

AND  ALPINE    PRIMFLAS   IN    PAfBTICULAB. 

(Concluded  from  page  S92.) 

I  la  beds  alpine  Primulas  require  very  little  care,  but  do  not 
like  that  exposure  to  the  sun  which  they  too  often  receive  in 

'mixed  borders;  and  the  hoe  and  rake  should  not  be  con- 
tinually used  near  them.  A  little  moss  placed  round  them 
after  dry  weather  sets  in  will  be  beneficial,  and  if  a  tuft  of 
grass  spring  up  near  them  they  very  soon  indine  tovrajds 
it.  I  have  them  in  beds,  on  an  east  border,  and  they  get 
no  sun  after  eleven  o'clock,  but  all  the  light  and  fresh  air  pos- 
sible. The  beds  are  4  feet  wide  with  two-feet  alleys  between 
them,  and  are  raised  a  little  in  the  middle.  We  plant  in 
spring,  the  strongest  growers  nearest  the  alleys,  and  the 
smallest  on  the  ridge,  the  bed  itself  being  formed  into 
terraces ;  that  next  the  alley  is  1  foot  wide,  the  neixt  the 
same  width,  but  6  inches  higher,  and  then  a  centre  one. 
Thus  there  aie  five  terraces,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  row 
of  plants  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  at  such  distances  that 
the  plants  may  stand  clear  of  each  other.  The  teixaces 
should  incline  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  the  side 

,be  made  sloping  between  the  terraces.  In  dry  weather  the 
plants  will  require  watering  about  twice  a-week,  and  when 
the  leaves  have  risen  so  as  to  admit  of  an  inch  of  moss  being 
placed  around  the  plants  do  so,  covering  the  whole  of  the 
surface,  and  if  it  be  done  nicely  you  wiU  have  some  charming 
things  rising,  as  it  were,  froni  a  terraced  bed  of  green  velve£ 
Before  putting  on  the  surfacing  of  moss  it  is  weD  to  give  a 
good  watering,  and  one  every  week  after  the  moss  is  ^mt  on 
in  dry  weather  is  aU  that  is  needed,  for  the  moss  teepB  the 
soil  moist  and  the  roots  cool.  When  the  flowering  is  past 
no  water  is  needed,  and  no  attention  beyond  remOTii^ 
decayed  leaves  and  pulling  up  weeds. 

In  autumn  the  moss  should  be  removed,  and  a  little  fresh 
soil  placed  around  the  plants,  but  not  so  as  to  come  above 
the  collar,  for  if  buried  too  deep  they  are  apt  to  damp  off, 
and  to  prevent  this  I  have  found  a  litUe  shaip  sand  placed 
round  the  neck  of  each  very  effectnaL  This  snrikoing'of 
soil  is  rendered  necesssuy  by  the  crowns  of  the  plants  hSmg 
higher  from  an  additional  year*s>  growth,  &>r  the  crowns  gw 
higher  every  year,  and  would,  were  no  soil  placed  round 
them,  grow  nearly  out  of  the  ground.    Most  persons  who 

I  grow  Amiculas  and  double  PrimBoses.in  borders  will  hav» 
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iiotioed  thifl — ^kke  plaute  cetting  higlier  evetj  year,  and  in  a 
jmr  0t  two  appearing  as  If  standing  on  a  lullock,  with  llie 
TOOka  eacposed.  Theee  j^ants  naturallj  grow  in  meodowiit, 
and  theiF  roote  are  not  then  exposed,  lor  the  moss  and  decayed 
hetjbage  annnaTTy  form  a  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  1^ 
which  the  xoots  toe  protected  in  winter,  and  through  whi(» 
tlM  new  Toote  ean  penetrate  freely  in  the  spring.  Primol^ 
fttfinoBa  and  some  others  oocaffionally  throw  themselTes  ont 
of  12ie  soil  in  winter  when  not  top-dressed  in  automn.  tOi^ 
bestof  an  autumn  drsBsingB  is  covering  the  bed  with  half  an 
isofa  of  coooa-nat  dost,  pressing  it  tightly  round  the  }>lant6, 
and  ^nreading  stems  of  Fern  over  the  surface,  not  so  as  to 
ooter  the  plaivts  and  deprive  them  of  air  and  light,  but  to 
give  a  sort  of  shelter  Hke  that  afforded  by  decayed  herbage: , 
In  liarch  the  Fern  should  be  removed,  and  about  half  an 
indi  of  fresh  compost  jdaoed  evenly  over  the  bed,  and  thi^ 
neatly  forked  over,  but  not  so  deeply  as  to  injure  tiie  roots* 
win  mix  the  coooa-nut  dust  with  the  old  surface  soil  anq ' 
new  compost,  and  the  plants  are  not  long  before  they  show 
how  mudi  they  like  it.  In  May  the  bed  is  again  covered 
with  moss,  and  even  if  there  were  no  plants  in  the  bed  the 
mossy  texraoes  would  look  well ;  and  when  the  plants  rise 
above  the  moss  with  beautiful  silvery,  mealy,  or  shining 
bright  green  leaves,  the  appearance  is  farming.  When  iS 
bloom  a  shading  of  tiffany  or  some  such  material,  will  ma- 1 
terially  prolong  its  duration,  and  contribute  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plants.  With  this,  and  the  moss  kept  moist,  they  wSl 
continue  in  bloom  six  weeks  or  more. 

Although  the  above  treatment  is  such  as  I  would  advise, 
yet  where  there  are  rockeries,  with  nice  nooks  and  comers 
situated  to  the  east  and  near  the  foot,  these  plants  may  be 
grown  well.  The  openings  should  be  filled  with  a  sufficiency 
of  the  compost  named ;  and  the  plants  being  put  in  they 
win  need  watering  in  dry  weather,  keeping  clear  of  weeds 
lEttd  the  encroachments  of  their  neighbours,  and  a  surfacing 
of  fresh  soil  early  every  spring. 

Another  good  way  of  growing  theee  plants  is  to  form  a 
bed  4  feet  wide,  and  to  cover  the  bottom  with  rubble  to  a 
depth  of  6  inches.    A  row  of  bricks  on  edge  is  then  placed 
an  round  the  bed,  then  some  more  bricks  are  placed  length- 
"wise  across — one  at  each  of  the  joints  between  the  bricks 
placed  round  the  bed,  which  will  require  three-quarters  of  a 
brick  at  each  comer  to  make  them  fit  properly.    Tliis  done 
we  have  some  openings  resembling  a  rectangle  open  at  one 
end,  and  these  are  to  be  filled  with  compost,  and  the  space 
within  the  bed  raised  level  with  the  brick  by  placing  some 
rubble  on  that  belov/  it.    It  is  better  to  defer  putting  in  the 
compost  until  all  the  openings  are  prepared,  and  to  fill  in  the 
space  with  rubble  level  with  the  bricks,  leaving  the  rectan- 
gular spaces  to  bo  filled  in  when  the  whole  U  completed. 
After  the  first  row  of  openings  has  been  made  by  the  bricks 
arranged  along  the  bed,  and  then  across  it,  place  more  bricks 
lengthwise  along  the  bed,  with  their  ends  resting  on  the  cross 
bricks  at  each  end,  and  standing  them  on  these,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  bricks  win  be  even  with  the  ends  of  the  cross 
bmks  at  that  end  towards  the  inside  of  the  bed.    This  row, 
Hke  the  first,  runs  all  round  the  bed,  and  does  not  differ 
from  it,  only  the  first  is  placed  on  the  rubble,  the  second  on 
the  cross  bricks.    We  now  place  the  cross  bricks  as  with  the 
first  row,  then  add  more  rubble,  bringing  up  the  middle  of 
the  bed  level  with  the  bricks,  then  more  bricks  again,  then 
rubble,  and  so  on  tiU  a  terrace  is  formed  at  top.  which  is  to 
be  divided  by  pieces  of  bricks  to  correspond  with  the  other* 
openings  in  the  terraces  below  them.    We  have  now  several 
terraces  divided  by  the  cross  bricks  into*  square  openings 
which  are  to  be  filled  with  compost,  and  a  plant  placed  in 
each.    In  this  way  every  plant  stands  by  itself,  and  so  can 
be  speciaUy  accommodated  with  the  soil  most  suitable  for 
the  kind,  and  can  be  afforded  different  treatment  from  its 
neighbour.    Moreover,  the  terraced  bed  is  really  ornamental; 
if  neatly  constructed,  and  stagnant  water  cannot  by  any 
means  lodge  there.    In  short,  it  is  just  the  right  thing  for 
plants  that  like  a  free  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  a  moist 
sofl  but  free  fVom  stagnant  water.    Drainage  is  afforded  by 
the  rubble,  and  the  bricks  being  porous  hold  about  a  pint  of 
water  each,  and  this  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming  sud- ; 
denly  dry ;  and  it  materially  assists  in  keeping  the  bricks 
oool  if  they  are  sprinkled  with  water  on  the  evenings  of  hot 
days.    In  this  way  a  smaB  space  is  made  to  hold  a  great 
number  of  plants,  anyone  of  which  can  be  treated  indepen- 


dently of  its  neifl^bonr.   Sudi  a  bed  is  very  vmetal  for  afford- 
ing a  supply  of  Paisley  in  winter  and  eauy  spring. 

I  cannot  condlnde  without  mentioning  a  few  or  tbe  kin^s 
most  worthy  of  cultrvatioa. 

PiiaiBla  mvwtokBH,  •  Mree^-aoeBUd,  yaOow-flMvwteg  kind,  tnm  lt47« 

l»looniing  from  Huroh  to  May.  6  ladi«t. 
P.  iMVfliljU,  a  prtttj  ycrtlov-Sowerinf  Preach  *pecl*fl,  wUh  short  ■tyl«8, 

M  lU  UMBO  impllat,  Humming  from  X'ty  to  Jaly,  8  ioobcs. 
P.  calrelBa,  a  elu*^iUif  ptek-flowsHaf  •p«d«c.  from  Switserfaod   tike 

Howertappearlng  in  JuneaMd  Joljr*  (Btqatoas  a  compoal  of  peat  ami 

loam.)    Siiieh««. 
P.  c&iata,  pretty  totj  pvpte  Hovsra,  appeailiiff  ia  AptH  and  Ibbf ,  Svitser- 

land,  t  faMkoa. 
P.  nivalin,  llowen  purple,  i«  April  and  May*  Dabaria,  6  toohes. 
P.  vUtoaa,  flowera  porple,  showing  in  April  and  il»ft  Swiieerland*  8  inches. 

(Peat  and  knun  are  moat  auitable  for  It.) 
P.  altitica,  pretty  deep  roae-flowerinf  Tarietj,  bloomiof  la  Jane  and  Joly, 

Altai  Uoabtaina,  I  inohea.    (Peat  and  loam.) 
P.  inmarcbici  (P.  norveffiea),  loTely  violet* flowtring  fpeelea,  fcoa  Norwi^, 

Aiartt  to  June,  S  hichee.    ( Peat  and  loam. ) 
P.  deecn,  a  comply  kind  indeed,  havlna  pink  flowers  from  April  tn  Jnne ; 

rather  tendvr  and  impatient  of  fhigranr  water.    3  inohes.    (Peat  and 

loam.) 
P.  nivea  i  K.  niTalis  of  some),  fipom  Switzerland,  flowers  pure  white,  Siberia, 

flindiea.    (Sandy  peat)" 
P.  anuena,  flowers  pl^sasing  purple,  in  May,  Caueasos. 
P.  marionat*,  the  leaves  edged  with  silver.    Ic  baa  pi  ok  flowers  in  May, 

and  ia  from  Switzerland*  growing  4  inohea  high.    There  is  >&  variety  of 

thia,  P.  marginau  major,  ameh  flner,  if  It  be  possible,  with  larger 

flowera. 
P.  viscoea,  purple-flowering.  Piedmont,  8  inohes. 
P.  latifolia,  with  b!oxi  red  flowers.  4  inches.    ^Peat  and  loam.) 
P.  eamiolica,  a  curious-flowering  purple  speoiey,  bloomlt.g  in  April,  C<ir- 

niola,  8  inches. 
P.  denticulata,  purple-flowering ;  very  pretty  on  aoeoaat  of  its  toothed 

leaves.    It  flowers  in  Jnne. 
P.  longiflors,  a  fine  species  of  the  P.  farinosa  breed,  with  bright  rose 

flowers  in  June  and  July. 
P.  longifoIiA.  deep  rose  flowers,  appearing  in  May ;  rather  tender;  torn  the 

Levant,  8  inchea. 
P.  farinosa,  a  loveiy  gem,  flowers  deep  pink,  in  Jnne,  Brifaln. 
P.  sootica,  char  mine,  fiowen  between  a  red  and  purple.    It  blooms  in  June 

and  July.    Prom  the  atpice  heaihs  of  Scotland.    Requires  tree  expo* 

sure,  but  proiectiin  from  the  burning  rajs  of  the  ma. 
P.  minima,  plants  I  to  2  inches  high,  producing  very  larRe  rose  flowern  in 

May.    It  is  from  the  South  of  Rorope,  and  ia  rather  tender.    There 

ifl  a  porple-flowering  variety  of  thia— via.,  P.  minima  anguatifolia,  or 

P.  truncate  of  some. 

In  addition  to  the  ahove  there  are  a  numher  of  others,  and 
amongst  new  or  rare  ones  may  he  named :  P.  puhesoens  (?) 
with  large  Auricula-like  heads  of  deep  pui^plish  rose  oolour ; 
P.  purpurea,  from  the  Himalayan  mountains;  P.  siklum- 
ensis;  P.  Fortuni,  from  China;  P.  Stuartiana,  and  man^ 
others  well  worth  looking  alter.  There  are  also  some  decent 
alpine  Auriculas — as  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Comet,  Dazzle, 
Conspicua,  Brutus,  and  Delight — whiioh,  with  a  number  <^ 
seedlings  to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  may  be  added  to  tbe 
list ;  and  a  few  of  the  named  Auriculas  are  really  handsome 
amongst  a  collection  of  Primulas,  and  1  think  indispensable. 
— G.  Abbey. 


HUMEA   ELEGAJ^^S    AND    BOUVARDIA 

LONGIPLORA  CULTURE.    iC 

Unuess  very  large  specimens  of  Humea  elegans  be  the 
oibject  of  our  correspondent,  **  J.  L.,*'  the  end  of  Ma^  is  the 
proper  time  to  sow  the  seed.  For  the  largest  possible 
specimens  it  should  be  sown  six  weeks  earlier.  Presuming 
the  former  to  be  what  will  suit  your  cose,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  about  the  24th  of  May  in  a  pan  or  pot  well  drained. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould  with  enough  of  silver  sand  to  make  it  sparkle.  Sow 
on  an  even  surface,  and  the  seed  being  small  cover  very 
lightly  with  finely-sifted  soil,  water  through  a  fine  rose,  and 
place  in  heat  till  the  seedlings  appear  above  ground.  A 
Cucumber  or  Melon-frame  where  the  pot  or  pan  can  be 
shaded  will  answer  very  weU.  When  the  seedlings  are  well 
up  remove  it  to  a  cooler  place,  such  as  a  cold  frame  or  pit, 
and  when  the  young  plants  can  be  handled  prick  them  ott 
into  a  box  or  pan  according  to  the  number  required.  When 
they  meet  iu  the  pan  they  should  be  potted-off  into  thr«e- 
inch  pots,  preserving  a  little  ball  to  each  plant.  The  soil 
for  potting  them  off  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  rather 
light  loam  and  thoroughly  decomposed  cow  Jung,  and  a 
little  sand.  AVhen  potted  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
cold  frame  and  shskded  for  a  few  days.  After  this  they 
should  be  gradually  hardened-off  till  placet.1  in  the  open  air. 
Here  thoy  must  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  when  tlie 
»  roots  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pots  be  shifted  into  six  or 
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sevian-incli  pots,  tising  tlie  same  compost  aiid  growing  them 
on  hdrdil^r  as  already  dfrected.  They  mtist  be  kept  in  a 
regularly  moiat  state  at  the  root,  for  if  subjected  to  sorere 
droughts  they  wiU  beoome  rusty  and  lose  some  of  their 
bottom  leaves.  'Phey  may  remain  in  the  open  air  till  there 
is  danger  from  frost,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  their 
winter  quarteis  in  any  cool  diy  place  from  which  frost  is 
excluded.  Early  in  March  they  will  require  a  shift  into 
ten-inch  pots,  using  the  last-named  compost.  Light,  air, 
and  a  cool  temperature  are  indispensable  in  order  to  grow 
them  into  sturdy  plants.  Water  must  be  freely  given  after 
thev  take ;  and  an  occasional  watering  of  weak  dung  water 
will  give  them  a  fine  dark  green  colour.  In  ten-inch  pots 
they  will  make  nice  plants,  large  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses; bat  when  large  plants  for  any  particular  purpose 
are  the  ol^ect,  then  they  will  require,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  a  shift  into  larger  pots.  We  grow  quantities  of 
them  for  back  rows  to  flower-borders,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  are  never  put  into  anything  larger  than  eight- 
inch  pots,  and  are  planted  out  when  3  feet  or  more  in  height 
about  the  end  of  May,  and  in  that  way  make  fine  plants. 

The  Bouvardia  does  not  require  more  than  an  ordinary 
amount  of  water,  and,  of  course,  will  suffer  from  any  excess. 
See  that  it  is  well  drained.  Loam,  leaf  mould,  and  a  little 
peat,  the  former  in  projwrtions  equal  to  the  two  latter,  wiU 
do  well  for  it.— D.  T. 


FAIELAWN. 


Amono  the  many  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  around 
the  pleasant  little  town  of  Sevenoaks  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  Fairlawn,  the  residence  of  J.  Ridgway,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  ardently  devoted  to  almost  every  branch  of 
horticulture,  but  more  especially  to  the  cultivation  of  shrubs 
and  trees,  both  indigenous  and  foreign,  as  well  as  of  the 
many  improved  varieties  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
skin  and  i>erseverance  of  cultivators  who,  like  Mr.  ]]Udgway, 
find  a  pleasure  in  waiting  year  after  year  to  prove  the  merits 
of  plants  they  have  been  instrumental  in  raising. 

Although  many  other  departments  of  gardening  are 
equally  well  attended  to  at  Fairlawn,  the  success  of  Mr. 
^^gway's  enterprise  in  planting  out  of  doors  classes  of 
plants  but  rarely  met  wiUi,  has  been  so  great  that  I  need 
hardly  offer  any  apolo^  for  making  some  of  the  features  of 
the  place  known  to  the  general  reader  before  giving  a  few 
notes  of  the  many  interesting  plants  to  be  met  with  there. 

The  pleasant  and  commodious  mansion  of  Fairlawn  stands 
near  the  base  of  the  southern  slope  of  one  of  the  many 
eminences  by  which  the  western  part  of  the  county  of 
Kent  is  diversified.  A  considerable  tract  of  tolerably  level 
counby  spreads  out  to  the  south  of  it,  over  which  the 
mansion  is  still  sufficiently  elevated  to  have  a  commanding 
view;  while  the  high  ground  to  the  north  is  so  well  clothed 
with  timber  as  to  give  all  the  shelter  required.  In  front,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  and  left,  the  undulations  of  the  ground 
are  of  that  easy  and  agreeable  kind  which  unites  the  often 
difloordant  requirements  of  the  flurmer  and  landscape  gar- 
dener. Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees,  hedges, 
pasture  fields,  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation  that  receive  no 
particular  artificial  assistance,  the  soil  would  seem  to  be 
good,  although,  probably,  much  of  the  success  here  attained 
may  be  due  to  olimatic  influences,  since  a  similar  description 
of  soil  elsewhere  would  not  be  held  in  much  estimation  by 
fitfmetrs  or  others  who  assume  to  be  judges  of  such  matters. 
However,  results  always  tell  the  most  correct  tale,  and  the 
many  descriptions  of  plants  which  here  prosper  so  well 
prove  that  their  wants  are  supplied  by  the  soil  common  to 
the  neighbourhood;  and  where  that  has  been  insufficient 
for  the  purpose,  importations  of  a  more  suitable  kind  have 
been  liberally  made.  The  natural  soil  seems  to  contain 
much  that  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  dass  of  plantB 
vaguely  designated  American  plants,  idthough  in  its  com- 
position it  is  80  nicely  balanced  as  not  to  have  such  aa 
undne  proportion  of  these  elements  as  to  prevent  other 
things  requiring  a  soil  of  an  opposite  character  doing  well 
alsow  In  other  words,  it  may  be  designated  a  somewhat 
loose  stony  soil,  resting  on  a  gravel  more  &.vourable  to  the 
roots  of  trees  than  that  substance  usually  is. 

The  approach  to  the  mansion  is  from  the  nortli-west»  and 


I  believe  also  from  toi  opposite  direction,  thd  park  asid 
grounds  being  agreeablv  diversified  both  ways.  The  kftohen 
garden  is  on  a  sort  of  raised  terrace  to  the  north  of  the 
house;  while  to  the  north  of  that  another  terrace  of  some 
three  or  four  acres  presented  a  good  example  of  a  cultivated 
orchard  of  mixed  fruit  trees,  which  no  doubt  consist  of  dicioe 
kinds.  A  large  plot  to  the  east  oi  the  mansion  is  occupied 
by  a  shrubbery,  with  some  slopes  and  landings  of  turf  de- 
scending to  the  south  and  terminating  in  the  fine  levd  base, 
which  probably  may  have  ghren  tiie  name  to  the  place ;  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  look  upon  a  lawn  more  fair  than  this. 
It  is  an  oblong  of  about  an  acre,  with  a  very  slight  inclina- 
tion one  way,  bnt  looking  perfectly  level.  Excepting  that  a 
chain  of  flower-beds,  edged  with  Box,  and  paUis  rendered 
cheerfiil  with  coloured  gravels,  extend  along  the  north  side 
of  it  next  the  mansion,  the  oblong  presents  an  unbroken 
and  uniform  level,  most  tempting  for  the  many  games  now 
so  fashionable  on  the  lawn.  The  shrubbery  and  kitchen 
garden  running  in  a  line  on  their  eastern  boundary,  Mr. 
Kidgway  has  formed  on  that  side  thd  fine  Bhododendron- 
border  which  I  shall  next  endeavour  to  describe. 

The  series  of  slopes  and  terraces  which  give  the  kitchen 
garden  and  lawn  a  level  appearance  are  here  formed  into  aa 
inclined  plane  falling  uniformly  to  l^e  south  for  a  distance  of 
250  yards  or  more,  there  being  a  straight  walk  of  that  length 
some  10  or  12  feet  broad,  margined  with  grass  verges  of  2  feet 
wide.  On  eadi  side  of  this  walk  are  bcncders  from  20  to 
30  feet  wide,  planted  with  choice  Bhododendrons  and  similar 
plants,  all  being  in  the  most  robust  health.  The  strongest 
growers  were  put  at  the  back,  and  still  further  back  were 
the  best  varieties  of  Holly,  some  Berberries,  and  other 
shrubs.  When  I  mention  that  such  plants  as  Berberia  Dar- 
winii  had  attained  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  would  have 
been  much  more  than  that  through  had  they  not  been  cut-in 
to  make  room  for  others,  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  wh<de 
were  in  excellent  health.  Even  that  difficult  and  generally 
shabby  plant,  Berberis  jf^nica,  had  attained  upwards  of 
4  feet  in  height,  and  was  more  healthy-looking  l^an  I  had 
even  seen  it ;  while  in  the  front  were  scores  of  Indian  Azaleas 
in  excellent  health,  and  some  had  assumed  a  prostarate  habit, 
and  were  rooting  into  the  ground  like  the  Cotoneaster,  so 
as  to  afford  abundance  of  plants,  all  being  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant green.  Aoc(»npanying  these  were  several  Camellias— 
one,  the  old  Double  WMte,  was  5  feet  high  aaid  nearly  as 
much  through,  and  had  furnished  a  gpreat  quantity  of  blos- 
som. The  deciduous  Azaleas  and  t£e  various  spedes  oi 
Andromeda  were  equally  sturdy. 

The  Bhododendbons  were -unquestionably  the  most  at- 
tractive feature ;  and  in  giving  a  list  of  a  few  that  were  in 
flower  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  I  must  apologise  for  the  linuted 
number  by  saying  that  it  was  in  April,  somewhat  before  the 
hybrids  in  most  repute  come  into  flower ;  and  although  the 
promising  condition  of  others  not  expanded  might  warrant 
my  saying  much  in  their  favour,  I  will  confiine  my  remaiks 
to  those  I  saw. 

Cinnamomeum  (hybrid). — Fine  white  flowers  in  a  large 
truss,  very  conspicuous.  The  plant,  being  6  feet  or  more 
high,  was  an  attractive  object  a  lone  way  off,  even  amcn^st 
ot£ers  also  claiming  attention ;  and  whatever  may  be  3ie 
merit  of  other  Ught-cdonred  kinds  flowering  at  a  later  period, 
this  will  be  difficult  to  beat  at  the  time  it  is  in  perfedaon. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  freedom  of  growth  and  flower- 
ing are  alike  good. 

AUmm  mulSjlormn. — ^Though  not  so  white  as  the  above, 
this  is  a  good  light  kind,  and  deserves  a  place.  It  also 
seems  to  flower  freely,  and  unlike  some  of  the  hybrids  which 
only  flower  well  in  alternate  years,  it  seems  to  do  so  every 
season.  A  large  plant  of  it  was  very  showy,  and  lodced 
well. 

Jachmanii. — ^This  is  also  light-coloured,  differing  mate- 
rially in  the  marking  from  the  last-named.     It  is  a£o  good. 

Fnvcuriie. — ^This  is  of  the  soariet  or  crimson  class,  and 
amongst  such  ranks  high,  but  it  belongs  to  a  Mctkm  that 
has  so  many  representatives  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
it  is  the  best.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  Alarm  in  fine 
condition  at  another  period;  but  at  the  time  I  saw  them 
it  was  not  in  flower,  and  Favourite  deserved  its  name. 

Jfadora.-— Resembling  the  last,  and  by  some  th<^ught  to 
be  superior;  l^e  habit  of  the  plant  being  somewhat  dif- 
ferent; it  may  also  be  pronounced  good. 
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tii«  ikrgMt  oolieotioii. 

Loau  PAitij)p«.--Tlu«  ia  certtaalj  tha  floest  of  the  hjrbiid 
oU«a  of  the  cnnuon-siMuIst  hue ;  and  the  Urge  fln«  pUnt 
at  Fairlawu  was  studded  ali  orai  with  the  half-burBtuig 
boda  that  revealed  the  rich  treat  of  gorgeoua  oolooring  tiiat 
•waB  tacthcaiaiug.  By  the  bindness  of  Mr.  Bidg<ra7  X  h»7e 
been  unoe  favoured  with  blooma  of  this  and  other  ToHeties  i 
and  can  only  aay,  that  in  its  colour  nothing  more  could  be 
wished  for,  unki^  pethap*^  it  be  the  aabetance  poeaeeaed 
by  a  apeciea  that  will  ba  mentioned  hncafter.  I  would  by 
all  means  adviae  thoae  about  to  form  a  collection  to  include 
thia  in  the  liat. 

In  naming  the  abote  hybrids  I  by  no  means  Maert  that 
they  are  the  bett  of  their  reepectiTe  clasaea,  bnt  the;  with 
soma  others  being  in  flower  at  the  time  I  aaw  them,  I  can 
apeak  of  their  merita  with  eraryccaifldenoe.  Hybrid  rarietiee. 
as  every  one  knows,  bloom  at  rarioiu  timea,  and  I  believe  a 
greater  nnmber  would  have  been  ont  ten  days  after  my  viait 
than  at  tbe  time.  I  waa,  uevarthaleaa,  well  repaid  by  a 
Bight  of  a  apleodid  species  in  fall  flower,  which  belongs  to 
a  section  which  Ur.  Ridgway  was  amonget  the  first  to  tiy 
out  of  doora— the  Sikbim  kinds.  These  are  unquestion- 
ably destined  to  impart  a  distinct  feature  to  our  out-<k>ar 
Bhododendrons  at  no  distant  period,  and  thoae  who  live  to 
see  the  results  of  hybridiaing  now  going  on  in  that  way, 
will  witneaa  a  clasa  of  ornamental  ahru^  diftering  widely 
from  the  old  R.  ponticum  of  bygone  dnya,  the  dtference 
being  alike  perceptible  in  the  fidiage  and  habit  of  growth  aa 
m  the  flower.  It  is,  however,  needlesB  to  speculate  on  thiaj 
sufGce  it  to  aay,  that  no  one  goes  more  trndently  into  this 
matter  than  the  energetic  proprietor  of  Foirlawn,  and  aeed- 
linga  of  various  siEas,  conditions,  and  appearancea,  carefiUly 
labelled  and  duly  attended  to,  were  to  be  met  with  in  sundry 
odd  comers.  A  considerable  breadth  of  those  more  adranced 
in  size  occupied  a  plot  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  produce  aomething  valnsble  in  due  time,  mcos 
eepeciftlly  as  I  expect  much  of  the  character  of  soma  of  the 
Sikkim  class  will  be  exhibited  by  them.  I  believe  Mr. 
Bidgway  haa  been  very  auocesaful  in  flowering  ap«cin>ens  of 
this  clasa;  one  or  two,  which  were  in  Sower  when  I  was 
there,  showed  peculiarities  modi  wanted  in  the  hybrids 
heretofore  regarded  as  the  mo«t  imposing  c£  our  out-door 
Bhododendrons.  Tbe  first  in  the  list  in  point  of  exoellenee, 
and,  perhaps,  tbe  moat  oonspicoous  of  bL  hardy  Bhododea- 
dtooB,  ii  the  <me  deecribed  bdow. 

Thomtcm.—Thoee  who  have  not  had  tbe  good  fortune 
to  see  this  aplendid  Sikkim  variety,  or  rather  speotea,  in 
Sower,  can  have  bnt  a  faint  idea  of  the  glossy  carmine  hne 
of  ita  blooms.  Nor  is  that  it«  only  good  property,  for  the 
individual  flowers  possess  more  substance  than  is  met  with 
in  any  of  tbe  older  clasa  of  hybrids :  in  fact,  they  are  in 
texture  of  a  leathery  anbstance  resembling  in  fiimnesa  some 
of  the  Staphopeas,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  Uie  fliraay 
texture  of  the  older  kinds.  This  peculiarity  will  doubtJraa 
enable  the  plant  to  maintMn  ita  blomna  longer  in  per- 
fection ilian  most  others,  which  is  a  great  point ;  and  the 
glossy  vBinishii^  may  no  doobt  contribute  to  the  same 
result,  aa  it  certainly  renders  them  conspicuous  amongst 
ethers  that  are  also  beantiftiL  Individually  the  Sowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  cwdinwj  bybiids,  and  the  plant 
ia  point  of  habit  seems  all  that  is  desirable.  The  fi^iage 
is  about  three-fourths  the  sise  (rf  the  le»Tee  of  the  common 
IiMuel,  and.  like  the  flower,  fleshy  and  &m,  though,  perh^e, 
not  so  tbiok  aa  in  some  other  spMiea  from  the  same  region. 
Tbe  plant  at  Fairiawn  bad  stood  out  several  winters  unpro- 
tected, and,  when  I  saw  it,  had  aboat  fifty  trasses  of  finely 
firaed  flowers.  It  waa  about  4  feet  thniugh,  and,  perha^ 
«  eerbuBly  the  most  atrikii^  plant  in  the 
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1  spedas,  but  of  a,  pale 

col  ra  being  thin  oompipsd 

wit  being  ao  valnable ;'  itta 

fiilj  lite  hardy  it  is  po«aibl« 

it  I  ce  hftsing  flowers  of,  a 

fin  I 

Fulgm*  ie  also  a  Sikkim  apeciee.  bnt  not  being  in  flower 
when  t  waa  at  Fairlawn,  I  caimot  do  more  than  record  its 
haidinees.  Like  the  above  and  the  following  snsoies  it  was, 
planted  in  the  border  promiscuously  amongst  other  kinoL ,  . 
tn^Uu'.— Thia.  I  bdieve,  had  not  flowered,  but  had  stool 
out  two  or  three  winters. 

Bohutum.  —  I  omitted  to  take  any  note  of  thia,  furtlker 
tt  out-door  ones. 

1  flower  I  oould  only  judge  of 
iti  I 

ted  to  bectone  very  fine  in  a 
fe  en  long  enough  out-door^  to 

at  )  others.    There  aoem^  how- 

ei  ieve  it  hardy. 

ch  had  not  been  tried  oat  of 
d(  one  pointed  ont  to  me  was 

B    ,  _   _.B,  of  large  size,  and  in  suV 

stanoe  resembling  stiff  leather.  In  i£  way  it  leaves  little 
to  wish  £tf  excepting  that  it  were  more  hardy.  Fancy  a 
number  of  flowers  clustered  together,  each  almost  aa  lar^ 
OS  those  of  Datura  arborea,  of  a  white  free  from  any  stain 
or  greenness,  and  yielding  a  moat  delidons  odour.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  delight  of  those  who  for  the  first  tame 
saw  this  noble  plant  expand  Its  blooms,  and  it  will  e' —  — 


bear  of  any  one  having  succeeded  in  wintering  it  oat  of 
dooia.  and  flowering  it  in  perfection  there.  If  this  be  found 
impracticable,  I  hope  at  least  to  hear  of  it  being  tha  pro- 
genitor  of  a  claas  of  hybrid*  partaking  of  its  qnalitiee  as  a 
flower,  with  the  hardier  habit  of  some  other  kind. 

Cliisimi.— This  I  omitted  to  take  further  note  of  than  thM 
it,  l^ao,  wae  kept  under  glass.  J>  Bobsoh.  . 

(To  be  continued.) 


TEEES    AKD    SHRUBS    IN    MAHCPACTUBUfG 
TOWNS. 

1.  Waai  evei^rreen  shrulM  and  forest  trees  has  smoke  in 
our  manufacturing  towns  the  most  aflect  on  ? 

2.  What  trees  do  the  best  in  a  smoky  town  P 

3.  What  trees  will  smoke  kill,  and  hew  long  wiU  it  take 
to  do  BO  P 

4.  Will  the  efilects  of  amoke  be  perceived  sooner  on  newlf 
planted  trees  than  on  thoae  that  have  been  growing  manj 

5.  Will  the  efflnvia  from  gaa-manufactories  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  vegetation,  and  how  ia  it  perceived  F — 
L.H.S. 

[t-  Smoke  has  the  moat  effect  on  the  whole  tribe  of 
Ctmifeto,  such  aa  Fines,  Firs,  Cupreasns,  Arbor  Yitst,  Jnivi* 
pers.  Tews,  &c.,  which  contain  resinous  iuioes ;  for  the 
smoke  adheres  to  their  leaves  and  closes  uieir  reepiratory 
organs.  Oaks  generally  do  very  indifferently ;  and  toe  same 
remark  applies  to  the  common  Ash,  the  Black,  Ontario,  wid 
Balsam  Foplais.  Cemmon  Laurels  we  cculd  never  get  to 
grow  in  towns. 

2.  We  have  grown  the  following  trees  and  shrabs  in  one 
of  tbe  largest  manufiictnring  towns  in  England,  and  Uiink 
we  are  justified  in  recommending  them  aa  the  beet  fbr  snch 
situations  ;-^Limea  and  fUma  (we  had  Uie  latter  60  fset 
high),  which  are  the  two  beit  forest  trees.  Sycamore  does 
wall  imtil  Angust,  when  the  leaves  are,^t  t>   '" 


o&IL    Lom- 


cially  if  the  soil  ia  moiatr  and  s-  — 

Buit«ble  for  them.  The  Beech,  common  and  pwi^  d  . 
per-leaved,  holds  second  rank  wdl.  The  Tulip  Ttae,  Aitan- 
thus  glasduloaa.  Mountain  Aah,  Birch,  Plane  (Ptatanua 
ooodentalis).  also  succeed;  and  Pear  trees,  thoosh  sddam 
yidding  fruit,  are  useful  and  handsome  when  in  Uoom,  and 
so  are  Apple  tiees.  Thorns,  of  which  we  have  coltirated 
.  more  than  thirty  sMta,  bear  smoke  well,  and  when  grown 
as  staadanta  an  fine  ol)jeota  aa  a  lawn.    SyringaBandUbce 
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were  fine  with  ne ;  and  so  were  Guelder  £oae»  Fly  Hcmey* 
sncklls,  Comeliaa  Clierry,  Bird  Cherry,  "Wfld  Cheny  (fine), 
Snowberry,  Dogwood,  »berian  Crab,  and  Azaleas.  JE^ibes 
were  Teiy  fine,  blooming  splendidly.  Of  evergreens  the 
BEhododendron  is  pre-emin«it,  and  is  indeed  the  Laurel  of 
towns.  Holfiet'  ao  moderately,  Aucubas  well ;  Berberis 
Darwinii  and  aquifolium,  white  and  yellow  Portugal  Broom, 
and  Pemettya  mucnonata  did  ftdrly.  Besides  the  above, 
we  found  tiutt  i^e  following  succeeded : — Pseonia  Moutan, 
Laurustinus,  €Femsta  tinct-oria,  Forsythia  viridissima^  Me- 
zereon,  Beutzias,  Oorchorus  japonicns.  Elders,  I*yrus  ja- 
poBica,  SaBsburiaadiantifcdia,  Spireea,  Yacciniambuxifi>lium, 
Kalmia  glauca  and  latifolia»  hardy  Heaths,  Andromeda 
flaribun£,  Weigela  rosea,  Yincas,  I^runus  of  sorts,  and  the 
double-blossomed  Frendi  Cherries,  Privet,  Horse  Chestnut, 
and  Cut4eaved  Walnut.  The  only  Pinns  that  throve  was 
Pinus  austriaca.  Of  weeping  trees  tiie  Elm  is  the  best ;  and 
lime,  with  Birc3i,  Beech,  and  Laburnum  did  moderately. 

8.  Smoke  wiH  kill  almost  everything  in  time,  but  rfcs 
effects  ore  most  speedy  on  all  the  Coniferse  as  stated  before, 
on  Poplars,  especially  the  Black  and  Ontario,  Box,  and 
common  and  Portugal  Laurels.  'Hiese  are  killed  by  smoke 
in  a  few  years,  depending  much  on  circumstances — generally 
in  five  years,  or  by  that  time  they  are  such  miserable  objects 
iAaA  l^y  cannot  be  longer  tolerated. 

4.  The  eSects  of  smoke  are  soonest  perceivable  on  trees 
tbot  have  been  growing  a  number  of  years.  Toung  trees 
are  more  vigorous,  and  so  make  stronger  growths  in  a 
shorter  time  than  old,  and  Hub  much  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  so  are  able  to  withstand  smoke  better.  Though  yoting 
trees  grow  for  a  year  or  two  without  any  mark^  effects 
from  smoke,  yet  the  early  t&H  of  the  leaf  caused  by  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  becoming  dosed,  or  nearly  so,  with  smoke  and 
dost,  hinders  the  ripening  of  the  wood ;  the  points  of  the 
dioots  die  back  in  consequence,  the  plant  or  tree  yearly 
presents  a  number  of  dead  twigs,  and  gradually  dies. 

5.  The  effluvia  from  gas  are  death  to  vegetation.  It  is 
attempting  an  impossibUity  to  try  to  make  trees  grow  near 
gasworks,  especially  if  effluvia  offensive  to  man  be  emitted. 
Trees  and  slnrubs  suffering  from  gas  have  the  leaves  browned 
at  the  ends,  and  they  become  sm^er  each  year ;  the  branches 
are  continually  dying  off,  especially  at  the  points,  and  spray 
shoots  spring  from  their  trunks.] 


GEAFTING  MASTIC. 

In  Dubreuil's  "Training  and  Pruning  Fruit  Trees,"  trans- 
lated by  Wardle,  viention  is  made  of  a  mastic  for  grafting, 
made  by  M.  L'Homme  Lefort,  Abbeville,  near  Paris,  which 
is  applied  in  a  liquid  state  wi^out  heat.  Can  you  tell  me 
whero  this  is  to  be  procured  ? — ^A  Constant  SunscfBiBBB. 

[We  applied  fbr  information  to  the  Rev.  T.  Br^aut,  and 
he  replies — "I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  send  you  my  old 
master,  Dubreuil's,  capital  mastic  foi*  grafting. 

In  100  parts  weight. 

Blade  pitch 28  parts. 

BorguoAy  pitch 28     „ 

Telloir  WMc  ..^ 16     „ 

8oot  14     „ 

Yellow  ochre 14     „ 

109 
Heat  gently.    Apply  with  a  brush. 

"  The  cold  mas&c  is  the  invention  of  M.  L'Homme  Lefort, 
of  Abbeville,  near  Paris ;  but  it  is  a  patent  article,  and  I 
cannot  say  anything  of  its  composition.  But  he  can  get  it 
from  the  inventor,  or  even  from  Jd.  Andr^  Leroy,  of  Aj^rs, 
whose  derk  understands  English."] 


GISHUEST  COMPOOTTD. 

Thz  strongest  ingredient  in  Gishurst  compound  is  sulphur 
in  a  soluble,  and,  therefore,  active  form.  T^  may  be  taken 
as  a  sufflcient  answer  to  its  supposed  poisonous  qualities. 
I  have  often  liberally  anointed  my  own  trees,  and  in  so 
doing  considerably  sprinkled  my  hiuids  without  discomfort, 
except  from  the  smeU.  I  had  frdly  hoped  this  last  spring  to 
have  submitted  to  you  a  compound  free  from  smell,  but 
before  doing  so  severely  tested  it  on  my  own  trees;  but 
thou^  in  appearance  and  in  freedom  from  smell  it  was  all 


that  could  be  wished^  it  proved  mueh.leas 

both  mildew  and  red  spider  than  Hie  old*£BAhioned 

Does  your  able  carrespondent,  Mr.  Bi<^haiit,  gvow 
rican  Apples  in  his  orchaxd-houses  P  I  do,  and  have  savaxal 
times  had  the  trees  attacked  furiously  hj  red  sj^idac  i  in 
each  form,  large  and  small,  there  was  a  complete  ooloigf  of 
the  pest.  By  applying  Gishurst  worked  into  a  lathor  liy 
rubbing  a  wetted  jpainter^s  brush  in  the  box,  rre,  in  oach  case, 
entirely  got  rid  of  the  enemy. 

How  beantifrd  and  good  the  orchaxdohouse  Cbezzioa  aaa 
this  year !  Ours  had  the  blossom  well  thinned. — G.  W^ 
Gishurst  Cottage, 
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LAEGE  WELLINGTONIAS. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  who  asks  what  the 
dimensions  of  the  largest  WeUingtoaias  in  En^^and  are,  I 
send  the  following  extract  from  one  of  your  contemporaxies, 
published  in  March,  1859 : — 

Hel 
ft. 

Veitch*8  Nurierjj  Eiuter  9 

Ditto  ditto     8 

Uffcttlme  Vicarage,  Devon 7 

Tortworth  Coart 7 

HiUereden  House,  DeTon...... 7 

Congleton,  Cheshire ,.    7 

Waxerer's  Nursery,  Ba^ihot  7 

Fairlawn  Pork.  Timbridge  7 

Acton  Green,  Middlesex  „ 6 

BasiDg  Park 5 

Backhouse's  Norsery,  York   5 

The  above  were  dimensions  taken  in  September,  1858. 

Mr.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  writing  in  February,  1863,  informs 
me  that  the  f^iTnotimniig  of  the  two  largest  Wellingtonias  at 
Exeter  (probably  the  same  as  those  mentioned  above),  wece 
at  that  time  as  foQows : — 

No.  1.  Height,  19  feet  9  inches;  width  from  tip  to  tqp, 
10  feet  10  inches;  girtii  of  stem,  3  feet;  previoos  year'B 
growth  between  2^  and  3  feet. 

No.  2.  Height,  18  feet;  width,  12  feet  4  inches;  girth  of 
stem,  3  feet  8  inches. 

In  Mardi  of  the  present  year  another  contemporary  6^ys 
that  a  tree  in  31r.  Waterer's  nursery,  Bagshot  (perhaps  the 
tree  above  mentioned),  is  now  18  feet  6  in<£e8  high ;  diameter 
of  branches,  14  feet ;  circumference  of  stem,  3  feet  8  inches. 
Two  years  ago  the  leader  was  broken  by  the  wind,  had  thig 
not  happened  the  tree  would  have  been  quite  18  inches 
higher. 

The  tree  at  Eairlawn*  the  height  of  which  is  given  in  yoor 
paper  last  week,  was  planted  in  1856,  being  then  10}  iiMdies 
high.  In  February,  1863,  it  was  16  feet  high.  Another  txee 
at  Fairlawn  grew  37  inches  in  1859. 

Mr.  J.  Duncan  informs  me  that  the  tree  at  Basing  Fask; 
struck  from  a  cutting,  was  14  feet  3  inches  high  in  Pebnuuy; 
1863. 

A  tree  at  Highnam  Court,  near  Gloucester,  was  15  inchea 
high  when  planted  in  1855.  In  Novemb^,  1862,  it  vas 
12  feet  high.— (Proceedings  R.  H,  8oc,,  July,  1863,  p.  306.) 

Owners  of  nne  specimens  of  Conifers  should  send  the 
dimensions  for  publication. — Charles  Palbier,  Manchaier^ 

As  you  referred  to  the  Wellingtonia  here  (FaSxiBmn, 
Tonbridge),  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
the  exact  amount  of  growth  in  each  year.  Ten  inches  and 
a  quarter  when  planted,  April  5th,  1856 ;  1  foot  11  inches 
Christmas,  1856 ;  4  feet  10  mches,  ditto,  1857 ;  7  feet  1  inch, 
ditto,  1858;  9  feet  8  inches,  ditto,  1859;  11  feet  9  inches, 
ditto,  1860 ;  14  feet,  ditto,  1861 ;  16  feet  3  inches,  ditto,  1862. 

It  is  now  18  feet  high;  the  diameter  of  the  benches  is 
12  feet  6  inches;  and  the  circumference  of  the  stem 
4  feet  9  inches.  My  second  best  Wellingtonia  is  14  feet 
2  indies  high ;  diameter  of  branches  10  £^t  9  inches ;  and 
girth  of  stem,  2  feet  11  inches. — J.  Bidowat. 


CUT  AND  UNCUT  POTATOES. 

A  FEW  years  ago  I  tried  several  eroeriments  to  deterauik» 
whether  whole  or  cut  Potatoes  woula  yield  the  best.  I  had 
planted  whcde  Potatoes,  but  many  said  that  cut  Potatoesace 
better.    My  experiments  satisfied  me  that  whole  Potatoes 


M«HMk>  MttHMtl.  OP'SUUIfeUlA'UBB  AND  COTTAOSr  aAA^EKmt. 

MK  beat  in  all  essea.  T  rirt  fKe  rasidt  of  one  experimetit. 
TO*  t— letj  »«eJiTag^<atm»r"Wlrite. 

Hw  Potfttow  mn  MicMiy  adaetrf  and  weiDbed  wlien 
ftaitrt.  On  predneo  dag  fhett  t^,  and  inaAtd.  The 
Bmnn-iMa  spread  oa ;  plaatn'  applied  in  tbe  Iml,  8  bnahels 
f»  Ae  acre.  M  tew  raws  of  each  kmd  were  planted  througb 
ttepiee^aad  tJie«alindrtJDiimQde'foran  aore  of  each  kind. 

One  sen  planted  witfrlarse  orient  Potatoes,  88  liinshels  to 
the  aioe,  yielded  at  t]>e  rate  <J  377  fensheli  to  lAe  axffe ; 
atte  acre  plmted  with  mfd^ng-sixed  Potatoes,  S9  bashela 
to  the  aor^  ns  btisMa.  One  acre  [danted  «rfth  cot  Pota- 
toes, nbnaheb  to  Uie  aei«,  yidded  249  bosltels.  One  acre 
planted  with  amsQ  whol«  Potatoes,  9  bnshela  to  Hie  acre, 
jMded  2M  bnriiflli.— N.  B.  E.  Lovsll.— (BbtlMt  Cultivator.) 


GAIIDENING-  AT   BRISBAK^E. 

I  saw  a  small  gtwlen  in  front  of  mf  house,  and  the 
BkMaae  Birer  in  mmt  of  that,  a  road  passing  along  the 
bank.  In  this  garden,  of  abont  It  acre,  I  have  planted 
out  about  ^Ik^  standard  and  ten  espalier  trees,  each  tree 
b«^  a  diflbrent  sort  onhiit  It  is  simplj'  an  experimental 
gaMBB.  I  could  have  at  least  treble  the  froit  frimi  tbe  lame 
TOae  oeenpied  as  an  onJmrd.  There  are  also  500  or  600 
Grape  yines  on  espaliers  in  rows  between  the  treea  on  Oie 
side  of  a  BChiatose  hill  Some  of  tiieaa  oze  grafted  sorts, 
-worked  on  the  Isabella  stock,  which  grows  as  stror^l;  as 
anything  could  possibly  do  here. 

To  give  yoa  an  idea  of  its  vigour,  after  pruning  I  hare 
cot  np  some  of  the  Isabella  canee  into  about  18-indi  lengths. 
and  pushed  them  into  the  ground  as  marks  to  show  where  I 
had  grafted  some  stocks  underground  with  small  arionB,  and 
within  seven  months  these  sticks  have  ripened  one  or  two 
bunches  of  Grapes.    Of  eonrae,  the  banches  were  amaU. 

Bome  of  the  si^s  I  grafted  on  this  stock  were  Snow's 
Hoseat  Hambnri^,  the  Frontignans,  White  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Malaga  Muscatel,  Santa  Paula,  Belsa  Blanco, 
Blaoqaette,  Trentnam  Black,  Golden  Comichou,  and  West's 
St-  Peter's ;  and  I  shall,  if  spared,  graft  this  season  on  the 
same  sort  of  stock  as  an  experiment,  Champion  Hamburgh, 
KU  Hill  Hamburgh,  Lady  Downe's,  Marchioneas  of  East- 

T,  BorboroBsa,  and  Trebbiano. 
cannot  this  season  give  yon  any  reliaUe  resnlts  from 
this  grafting  sa  to  qnality,  quantity,  Ac,  of  frnit,  and  as  to 
growth  of  adons,  but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  should 
like  to  try  ^e  same  sort  on  two  or  three  different  stocks 
to  see  the  vmioas  resulta ;  bnt  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have 
room  enongh.  I  should  like  to  get  the  old  Syrian  to  try  it 
as  a  stock  as  well  as  tbr  frnlt. 

I  have  seven  different  sorts  of  Apples  froited,  one  Chinese 
Pear,  several  sorta  of  Onnges,  Gnavas,  Loquata,  Otapes, 
Ac.  The  Plums  and  Cherries  blossom  but  do  not  keep 
their  frnit.  Some  of  the  Flams  will  set  thrar  fruit  and 
grow  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  then  it  trnna  yellow  and 
arope.  I  waa  thir-Hng  of  trying  to  rear  some  in  pots  on 
Hr.  Birere's  plan.  The  English  Peaches  also  grow  rank 
enongh  to  wood  but  not  to  frait,  while  the  Chinese  Peaches 
aoqmie  a  permanent  weeping-w^ow  fashion  of  growth  from 
th*  weight  of  their  prodnce. 

BeaidM  the  above-mentioned  garden  I  have  another  of 
b>mQ  extent,  of  good  allnvia]  soil,  on  the  backs  of  a  small 
crc^  at  the  otl^  end  of  my  allotmeat  of  land.  This  is 
dmn^ei  almost  entinly  to  the  Mnsos  (Plantains).  I  have 
about  two  hundred  stools  all  in  fi-nit.  The  sorts  are — Hnsa 
iiiH'iiliita,  Dacca,  Cavendishii,  teitilis,  and  four  other  edible 
BOvta  of  whidi  T  never  heard  the  names.  We  call  them 
Oreen  Dacca,  Sugar,  South  Sea  Island,  Mid  Tahitian. 

Working  men  here  can,  as  a  rule,  if  they  choose  soon 
h*»o  a  home  of  their  own,  where,  wiUi  a  little  "umpie"  or 
hcoae  to  begin  with,  they  may  by  the  labour  of  their  spKre 
hcn»  "ait  nnder  IJieir  own  Vine  and  Pig  tree,"  and  may 
here  tfaeir  little  plots  of  ground  taH  of  Bananas,  G^pea, 
and  Ptne  Apples.  These  three  grow  with  scarcely  any 
Inulrie  and  produce  ftdnDdsoitly,  as  alao  do  the  early  Peaches 
and Maadarm Oranges.  Thiaisnoromanoebutmatterof&ct. 

Oao  thing  haa  operated  very  strongly  against  frnit-grow- 
inr  here,  and  that  is  tlie  difBeuIty — nay,  almost  impossi- 
biMy,  of  g<ettiDg  frnit  tzees  tme  to  name  from  the  nursery- 
men in  the  ooloniee';  not  that  it  is  at  afl  times  Hieir  fault, 


the  buds  on  the  scion  Om  amoDB  have  aweUad  to  ojidte 
4incheBincirciimGAwu;e,and&Uedati«IUB6faet  hi^aad. 
10  feet  long.  Theiy  do  not  get  more  than  thaae  monUia 
rest  in  out  mild  winter,  sometimes  not  that  We  hw** 
frosts  at  night  occasionally  from  the  end  of  Kay  to  tha 
middle  of  Augoet^  bnt  aa  a  role  they  ar»  only  li^t  bur 
froats.  Of  courae,  we  have  eioeptional  anaaoBa,  aooh  aa  lant 
winter  (June  to  Augnst,  1663),  which  was  very  mild ;  whUat 
during;  the  previous  one  (1862),  we  had  two  or  Uwaa-Biidi 
sharp  frosts  a«  to  kili  some  Gnavas,  Faaaiflora  {ignWia,  Aa, 
to  the  ground. 

In  four  seasons  out  of  the  fifteen  yeua  I  have  bean  in  tbe 
colony  we  have  had  severe  bailstomie  in  October,  whiidL  ai» 
most  disastrous,  cutting  the  yoong  shoots  of  th*  Viae  Hid 
knocking  off  the  fruit  to  au^  tm  sitent  that  tiie  giamd 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  green  cazpet,  and  the  Vines 
themselves  hiofc  as  if  some  person  had  bean  penning  thesa 
with  a  reaping-hook,  so  that  it  is  not  aU  fair  weathv ;  yet 
the  Vines  pot  out  fresh  shoots  carrying  new  bunches,  audin 
a  week  or  two,  unless  a  repetition  of  the  doae  is  experienced, 
the  disaster  is  in  a  fair  w^  of  being  rq^aired. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCZETT. 
Ths  Entomological  Socie^s  meeting  on  the  Snd  Haf 
was  presided  over  by  F.  P.  Pascoe,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  when  a 
variety  of  donations  from  the  Boyal  and  Linnsaan  Sodetii^ 
and  the  Natural  History  Societies  of  Geneva,  Stettin,  Mmm^ 
&c.,  were  announced,  and  thanks  ordered  to  be  given  for  Uie 

A  specimen  of  a  British  UotbiHydriUapaloEtns  (of  whioh 
a.  unique  specimen  captured  by  Mr.  Downing,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  was  Mily  previously  known),  was  exhiUted 
by  Mr.  Scholfield,  taken  in  Guy  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  on  the 
S9th  of  May,  1662. 

Captain  Cox  exhibited  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  cater- 
pillais  of  British  Lepidoptera  executed  by  Sba.  Coi,  and 
explained  his  systematic  claosification  of  these  creaturei, 
formed  on  their  eize,  colour,  form,  and  olothing,  or  the 
character  of  the  spines  witli  which  they  ore  armed.  Also 
a  number  of  living  specimens  of  the  caterpillar  of  a  Moth, 

Kbably  Aglossa  piogninalis,  which  infested  a  laige  bin  of 
n  in  hia  stable  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  bran 
nearly  useless,  forming  cylindrical  burrows  of  ailk  in  the 
material. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace  exhibited  a  series  of  spedea  of  Butter' 
Sies  of  tbe  genera  Papilio,  Eronio,  and  Picris,  captured  by 
himself  in  C^ebes,  an  island  of  great  geographical  pecoliari^, 
lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with  the 
view  of  showing  the  variations  of  form  produced  by  change 
in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  individo^.  I^ 
only  were  tbe  specimenB  of  certun  species  larger  in  Celebea 
and  Amboyna  than  dioee  taken  in  the  East  Indies,  but  the 
latter  were  fHimished  with  larger  tails  to  the  hind  wings, 
which  apT>endagei  were  smaller  in  tbe  island  specimens, 
and  becuue  obsoleto  or  were  ou)y  represented  by  a  tooth  in 
those  of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea.  Bnt  it  was  in  Uie 
form  of  the  fore  wings  that  the  modiScation  of  frirm  was 
most  remarkable  in  the  Celebes  insects ;  since  out  of  sixteen 
spedes  of  the  gonns  Papilio  found  there,  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  apcdeB,  hadtbe  fore  wings  mn ch  mora  Me^w 
in  form,  the  fore  margin  being  more  strongly  united  and 
the  extremity  of  the  wing  more  pointed.  Mr.  Wallace  en- 
deavoured to  explain  this  modiflcation  of  form  by  supposing 
that  the  insects  had  been  subject  to  eitcmal  conditions 
dissimilar  to  those  to  which  the  Indian  individuals  had  been 
accustomed,  and  that  some  physical  change  had  occmred 
\n  Celebes  but  not  in  the  adjacent  islands.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  this  peculiar  form  of  wings  allowed  more  rapid 
flight  and  gave  greater  facility  in  twirting  or  turning  snd- 
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ig  of  the  HOTvivora  would  for 
^  niMt  part  reeemble,  uid  Mme  few  would  eicel,  tbeir 
pMNnta  In  the  poaaMsioa  of  the  ftdvaatageoos  shi^ ;  and 
"mtoml  MlMtMtt"  ttrongh  anooesnTe  gMeratioiu  would 
bad  to  the  mdiul  utd-re^llar  inseeM  of  the  pecDliaritf. 

bo&MorWMtwoa^oppoBed  thoMviewfl,  dmtendiBg&om 
aatSogf  inUi  OUT  Xlngli^  inaaots  that  Ufa  pacidiar  f<nnn  «f 
wings  in  qweation  did  not  indicate  any  oorreeponding  in- 
craaaed  powers  of  flight  j  wher«as  aaA  increftsad  powers 
wonid  neoesBarilj'  be  miuiifestad  did  tbej  exist  in  the  in- 
cMaaed  size  of  the  wing-miuHiles,  and  of  Ute  Hiona  to  whidt 
they  aie  att«ohed,  in  illnatralaon  of  whioh  he  exhibited 
»  b«[  irf  Bnttei'flieB  e(»itaining  nine  of  the  razeet  ipeoiee  of 
Hm  genns  Chjutuce^  the  thovax  and  wing-mnsdas  of  whioh 
were  tarj  large,  and  the  flight  of  theae  inaects  extremely 
steong.  Amongst  the  species  exhibited  were  serentl  fine 
Bpedee,  nniqne  in  this  eonntry,  brought  from  the  Zambeai 
I7  the  Bev.  H.  Eowley,  belonging  to  the  Oifccd  Hosenm. 

Hi.  Newman  and  leveT^  other  entoinokigiBbi  present  also 
olgeoted  to  Kr.  Wallace's  asBomiAioDs  and  argnmmta. 

Captain  Hntton  oommnnicated  aa  important  paper  "  On 
the  Berersion  and  £eatoration  ef  the  Silhwonn."     The 
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which  was  in  the  highest  request  by  the  ailkJnaadsn,  w^cv 
invariably  r^ect«d  the  dark  grey  or  bladkiBh  brindled  wonns- 
— the  "iwri  tigrit"  Or  "wr<  uMi"  of  the  Frenda,  wfticA 
aocording  to  Capt&in  Huttoa  was  the  normal  and  mon 
healthy  condition  of  the  larv^,  pgraving  aa  attempt  on  tba 
port  of  Nature  to  tevert  to  the  or^fin^  colom  aad  ohaiao' 
teristics  of  the  specieB.  The  author  then  explained  the 
Steps  he  had  taken  to  raise  a  Btock  of  these  healthy  dazk- 
coloored  worms,  and  adrised  the  silk'grower  gradnaUy  to 


value,  not  only  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  but  also  in 
physiological  one,  as  controverting  some  of  tlie  Darwinian 
theories,  and  showing  that  Natnie  will,  where  possible,  re- 
vert to  the  original  condition  of  vpedes. 


A  TREtLrS  WITH  GHAjra  VINES   TEAIHBD    AT  AN  ANGLE  OF  4So. 


Thk  Vines  are  planted  3  feet  apart,  in  the  aame  way  as 
for  other  modes  ik  training,  and  but  one  cane  allowed  to 
grow  the  first  year.  In  the  fall  the  Vines  arecutolFto  about 
4  feet,  and  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth — 1  or  5  inches 
deep  is  usually  sufficient.  The  next  spring  remove  the  earth 
ana  atraighten  up  the  Vine.  Build  the  treUis  in  the  same 
manner  aa  for  low-trained  Vines  with  two  arms — that  ia,  j  ssjne  pmnod  and  laid  down  ready  for  covering. 


4  f^et  high,  and  8  feet  between  the  bars.    The  woodcut 

BhowB  the  system  in  the  progressive  stages.  The  Vine  on 
the  left  shows  the  one  strong  cane  at  fbll  length ;  the  nex^ 
the  Vine  after  it  has  been  pruned,  and  the  single  uprigkt 


If  good  strong  Vines  are  planted  the  system  can  be 
bKogbt  to  oompletion  the  third  season ;  but  strong  and 
viganna  canes  most  be  obt^ned  in  all  cases  before  com- 
mendng  the  tiMoing.  The  Vines  are  trained  at  an  angle  of 
46  Vu3  tba  bearing  canes  being  perpendiculai,  they  codm- 
qneotly  make  the  same  angle  inth  tiie  Tine  that  Uie  Vine 
does  unfit  tlie  ground. 

This  is  the  highest  or  greatest  angle  to  which  Vines  can 
be  (srried  without  giving  the  upper  shoots  on  the  arms  so 
much  advantage  over  the  lower  ones,  that  there  will  be  no 
certainty  of  the  lower  ones  posbing  into  growth  without 
bending  or  otherwise  distorting  the  canes. 

We  will  aappose  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  season  wo 
have  a  Vine  as  shown  at  the  left  of  the  engraving.  It  is 
then  laid  into  position  as  seen :  we  then  cut  it  off  at  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  perpendicular  wire,  laaving  it  an 
inch  or  two  beyond  it,  so  that  it  can  be  seouraly  tied.  The 
cane  when  cat  off  will  be  about  4^  fbet  long.  It  may  now  be 
laid  down  bj  Uie  side  of  the  trellis  and  covered  with  eartb. 
In  tbe  spring  take  up  the  Vine  and  tie 'it  to  the  trellis; 
and  to  be  sure  of  getti^  the  .correct  angle  let  the  point 


where  the  cone  crosses  the  lower  bar,  and  the  point  where- 
it  is  tied  to  the  upright  wire,  be  both  equ^  distances  ham 
the  bs«e  of  the  wire.  The  Vine  should  be  made  aa  straight 
as  possible,  ao  that  the  sap  ah^  not  be  checked  in  its  Sow. 
If  it  is  not  disposed  to  be  straight  a  lath  should  be  naiisd 
on.  reaching,  at  the  proper  angle,  from  tbe  lown  to  Ite 
upper  bar,  and  the  Vine  tied  to  it.  When  the  buda  start 
select  five  or  six  for  the  upright  eonee,  l^e  same  aa  when 
the  arms  are  trained  horizontal^. 

The  first  upright  may  start  a  few  inofaes  beknr  the  lower 
bar,  as  ahown  in  the  engraving,  or  t^e  bar  may  be  placed 
6  inches  above  the  ground,  provided  that  the  soil  about  the 
base  of  the  Vine  be  covered  mUi  mnlching  to  ke^  Uie  fruit 
clean.  Eaoh  of  the  uprights  will  prodooe  fruit;  but  nnlsw 
the  Vine  is  very  strong  a  portion  of  it  sbootd  be  removed. 

The  fiow  of  tJie  sap  will  sometimes  cause  the  iq>p«r  ahoote 
to  grow  a  little  fhater  than  the  lower  ones;  if  to,  pinch  off 
the  ends  as  soon  as  the  fifth  leaf  is  fbrmed  on  them,  and 
leave  the  lower  canes  until  they  have  eight  or  nine  leiwos.  ' 
The  nvwth  of  the  canss  will  usually  be  very  regular  when. 
the  Vines  are  laid  in  straight,  and  at  the  an^  named. 
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o  Gmn«s  «T«  prodaeed  from  tlie  two 
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had  of  the  tiro  is  r«tnoT«d,  eotting  thToagh  ths  spnr 
wwiondy  aliotni,  and  ths  other  e&ne  out  ba«k  to  two  bni  . 
«e  CNM  line  &t  0,  in  the  enffraving,  ahoira  the  point  at 
lAieb  it  ihonld  be  rsmoTed.  Upon  the  ri^ht  hand  of  the 
flgnre,  and  ant  the  Tine  that  ie  laid  down,  the  traUis  is 
shown  as  it  appean  with  all  the  perpendicular  wiiea  («). — 
'"    ■       -■       ■     ) 


OBTAINING  SUPEEIOR   PAN8IES. 

Ih  cider  to  insure  good  blooms  of  HeartBease  is  it  neces- 
utty  to  have  yonng  punta  every  jear  ?  and  wlien  ia  the  best 
time  to  take  cuttings  of  them  for  earlj  Epring  flowering  ? — 
A  Toimo  Gabheuxb. 

[Toting  Pansy  plants  axe  moat  to  be  depended  on  for  fine 
blooms.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  off  in  August  for  fine 
ptaata  next  season,  and  strnck  in  aandy  soil  in  a  shady 
place.  Old  pluits  dirided  into  litUe  bits  now,  will  also 
make  fine  flowering  plants  early  next  spring,  lifting  them 
with  good  balls  in  ue  wibter  or  spring.] 


FLAVOUK  OF  FEUIT  UNDER  GLASS. 
Mb.  Abbkt  ha«  nndertaken  a  very  difficult  task,  when  he 
attempts  tc  prove  that  those  who  have  aaccaeded  in  growing 
as  fine  Itnit  under  glass  as  others  npon  walls,  ought  not  to 
have  done  so  "  for  physiologies)  reasons."  One  fact  is  held 
to  be  worth  all  the  d  priori  reasons  that  the  cleverest  beads 
can  adduce ;  and  facts  it  seemB  are,  unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Abbey's  argoment,  against  it.  Of  these  let  others  speak. 
But  his  pl^ok^cal  reasons  are,  as  a  little  reflaotiou  wiU 
show,  so  pMpably  based  upon  an  error,  and  one  of  some  im- 
portuHM  in  the  ooUnre  of  fruit  trees,  that  they  ought  ^ot 


topaaa  nni 
Orchard- 


d-honse&nit  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  flavour,  because 
it  has  not  so  much  light  or  bo  much  heat  as  that  on  a  tree 
grown  against  a  wall.  I  am  Boipriaed  that  a  gardener  of 
eminence  should  observe  so  aligbtly.  Mr.  Abbey  does  not 
seem  to  have  realised  that  a  w^  caats  a  shadow.  Has  be 
never  reflected,  on  seeing  the  shoots  of  his  wall  trees  spring- 
ing forth  at  an  angle  from  the  waU,  why  it  is  that  they  take 
this  obUqne  direction,  instead  of  growing  upwards  witboot 
■werving,  an  shoots  do  in  orcbard-hooses  and  everywhere 
elae? 

Bo  most  oflen  have  noticed  the  pallid  hae  on  one  side  of 
the  Aprioot  he  has  plncked  teoni  the  wall.  Has  it  never 
oocorred  to  him  that  this  sickly  colour  is  owing  to  something 
boajdes  the  absence  of  that  sunshine  which  embrowns  and 
enriohea  the  other  side  P  If  he  had,  he  wonid  have  learnt 
that  a  wall  caste  a  very  considerable  shadow  even  on  Its 
sunny  aide,  thoagh  there  is  no  outline  to  define  it.  We 
cannot  oease  to  wonder  at  the  statement.  What!  a  tree  but- 
ronnded  by  glass  on  all  sides  does  not  eqjoy  so  mnoh  tight 
Be  DOS  ohnt  off  by  a  wall  from  half  the  vault  of  heaven! 
Dow  Jlr.  Abbey  imagine  that  light  proceeds  only  in  direct 
ntye  from  the  snn — that  there  is  no  refraction  P  If  it  were 
so,  the  Morello  Cherries  on  bis  east  wall  would  be  in  dork- 
noM  after  midday.  But  whatever  the  store  of  light  be  that 
fills  on  those  Cherries  00  the  east  wall,  flavours,  and  ripens 
thom,  of  BO  much  is  the  Apricot  tree  growing  on  the  west 
side  of  the  same  wall  deprived  by  the  bricks  that  intervene. 

So  mnob  for  a  tree  againat  a  wall  having  more  light  than 


mlj  say  fta  myself  Uiat  I  wonld  mncb  rather  be  out«ide 
Hiaa  i>sid«  &  riais  hoine  on  the  broiling  days  we  have  hod 
tliia  H^ ;  and  lb.  Abbey  in  the  hurry  of  his  argnment 
hu  qnita  targatlm  Uistlis  w««ld  too. 


WOEK   FOE  THE  WEEK. 


dry  weather.  Watering  should  never  be  done  by  driblets, 
here  a  little  and  f^ere  a  little,  but  every  oop  tnoronghly 
Boeked;  thepwotio' 
be  too  mnchavoidad 
do  more  good  than 
through  each  day.  V 
Oree»  Savoys,  and 
the  holes  bad  bette 


an  exposed  sitnatio 
ficdt.  Bid,  thin-ont 
Parsnipe,  8coi«one(  . 

gradu^  thinning,  as  also  Oniona  as  they  may  be  reqnlred 
loruse.  Ciicwni«r>,  thoaeonridgesandlankBtol^vepIenty 
of  water,  and  liquid  manure  occaeiottally.  Dwaf  Sidaty 
Btant,  a  few  more  of  a  dwarf  aort  may  be  sown  for  a  sno- 
cession.  Ptat,  sow  Knight's  Harrow  and  Early  Frame  for 
These  are  Innefited  by  a  alight  soaking  in  water 


covered.  Advancing  crops  will  be  benefited  by  applications 
of  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong,  twice  a-week.  See  that 
the  ground  is  kept  stirred  abont  them.  Scarlet  Bimnsrt  to 
have  the  earth  well  loosened  about  them,  a  little  earth  drawn 
up  to  the  stems,  and  then  staked  at  once.  Solading  of  all 
sorts  is  now  in  great  request;  look  wdl  to  aucceesional  sow- 
ings, and  see  that  they  all  tiave  oopious  Bupplies  of  water  to 
induce  crispaess  and  coolness. 

The  recent  hot  weather  has  brought  out  the  insect  tribe 
in  abundance,  and  they  most  be  met  with  timely  remedies. 
Fruit  trees  on  walla  will  be  benefited  by  a  powerful  syring- 
ing; whether  infested  by  insects  or  not,  thia  always  does 
good.  Thin-ont  the  young  wood  on  wall  treea  to  the  exact 
quantity  required  for  bearmg  next  yoar,  and  nail  or  other- 
wise lay  it  in  c^fbllv,  taUag  especial  care  that  the  tender 
sboota  are  not  braised,  you  wUl  Urns  avoid  one  fertile  sonroe 
of  canker.  Pinch  off  the  points  of  the  yonng  shoots  of  Fig 
trees  when  they  have  made  five  or  six  joints.  By  this  means 
you  will  secure  more  stocky  and  fruitful  wood  for  the  next 
crop  Uian  if  left  to  grow  on.  Where  "practicable  the  Straw- 
berry ground  should  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  witb- 
~  it  whMh  the  &uit  will  be  small. 

During  the  oontinuance  of  the  present  dry  weather  fre- 
quent waterings  must  be  given,  not  only  to  the  reoently 
tnuiaplanted  ^eea  and  afambs,  but  likewise  to  the  beddm 
pljuita,  annuals,  Ac.  Mulching  where  practicable  should  be 
adopted,  as  wtjl  as  damping  the  foliage  of  newly-planted 
things  every  evening.  Peg  down  those  plants  reqidred  to 
cover  the  ground  as  they  advance,  and  loosen  t^«  anrftco  of 
the  beds  and  benders,  whicb  ahould  afterwards  be  neatiy 
raked  over.    Canutiotu,  PicotMS,  aadliwbaceonB  plants. 
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wtt&tfte  taB«r-gf»(mfDg^e^tKsgp!snfE,  sHonId  be  staked  and 
twi  tq»  to  pyevent  faijnry  from  wind.  Hollyliocks,  Hiloies, 
I^e^hiiiiiim«  Asters,  &c.,  if  not  already  done  shonld  have 
ftw  dio6t0  ^nned  out  befbre  beino^  tied  np,  to  prevent  an 
appearanoe  6f  ©vererowding  na  veil  as  to  improve  the  size 
of  the  flowers.  When  showery  weather  occurs  let  the  Box- 
edgings  be  clipped.  London  Pride,  Thrift,  Daisies,  &c.,  used 
for  edgings  shonld  each  year,  or  once  in  two  years,  ,be  taken 
up,  divided,  and  replanted  when  the  blooming  is  over. 
Boses  now  require  watching  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
*o«"&-n|agg<rt,  a  daily  look  over  is  the  only  preventive. 
Wash  with  the  engine  to  dislodge  the  green  £j.  Water 
freeiy  and  mulch  the  surfhce  around  the  roots.  Hnks  will 
now  require  attention,  the  pods  of  those  which  have  a 
tend^icy  to  burst  should  have  a  small  ligature  passed  around 
them.  Continue  to  propagate  Pansies,  and  mark  aU  seed- 
ttogB  having  good  or  singular  properties.  Mulch  Dahlias  to 
prevent  evaporation.  iSis  will  save  much  watering  and  be 
at  the  same  time  very  serviceable  to  the  young  plants. 

OREENHOUSB  AND  CONSSRVATOBY. 

The  prinomal  part  of  the  greenhouse  plants  may  now  be 
safely  trans&rred  to  an  out-of-door  situation.  Select,  if 
possible,  a  shady  situation,  or  at  least  one  where  they  would 
be  protected  from  the  midday  sun.  At  the  same  time  it  ia 
no  less  necessary  that  the  roots  should  have  a  similar  pro- 
tection, for  nothing  can  be  more  ii\jurious  to  the  greater 
nimiber  of  plants  than  exposing  the  pots  in  which  they 
grow  to  the  force  of  a  broiling  sun,  for  the  least  inattention 
tp  watering  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  plants,  more  par- 
ticularly to  hard  wooded  kinds.  Out  of  doors  they  may  be 
plungea  in  ashes  or  have  the  space  between  the  pots  filled 
with  moss ;  and  those  plants  in  the  house  which  have  th^ 
pots  most  exposed  should  have  them  inserted  in  one  a  size 
larger,  filling  the  space  between  the  two  with  moss,  sawdust. 
&e.  This  will  prevent  excessive  evaporation  through  the 
sides  of  the  pot  from  the  soil  containing  the  roots,  and  wiU 
save  many  plants  from  being  lost  during  very  hot  weather. 

STOVB. 

^  The  plants  in  this  house  should  be  closely  watched,  par- 
ticulady  those  with  large  sofb  leaves,  to  gnaid  against  the 
led^  spider,  which  the  present  dry  weather  is  enoonraging. 
Syringe  frequently  to  keep  them  in  check.  Achimenes, 
Gesneras,  Gloxinias,  &o.,  as  they  begin  to  show  for  bloom 
should  be  removed  to  more  airy  quarters,  keeping  them, 
however,  partially  shaded  for  a  time,  but  atterwards  they 
may  be  exposed  to  a  larger  share  of  light.  Achimenes  must 
be  casefrdly  attended  to  with  water  while  growing. 

PITS   MJSTD   FBAJESS. 

Hasdwooded  plants  in  these  structures  will  now  enjoy  a 
moEe  moderate  temperature  than  they  possibly  could  obtain 
in  houses>  especially  in  pits  turned  to  the  north,  which  wiU 
prove  a  good  place  for  some  of  the  tribes  in  very  hot  weather. 
Let  regular  waterings  be  applied.  W.  Kbanb. 


DOES^GS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

P&u  out  of  doors  now  in  abundance,  and  plants  very 
strong  and  blooming  freely,  which  we  attribute  to  a  soaking 
of  sewage  water  given  a  fortnight  ago.  But  for  having 
plenty  in  the  orchard-house  we  would  have  had  less  vigour 
in  these  early  ont-door  Peas  and  earlier  gatherings,  from 
stopping  the  points  of  all  the  shoots  and  keeping  the  roots 
rather  diy,  until  a  great  many  pods  were  set.  Peas  are 
induced  to  swell  early,  just  like  Beans,  by  nipping  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  when  a  number  of  blooms  have  opened 
on  each.  In  the  case  of  the  Pea,  however,  that  is  not  the 
plan  for  getting  heavy  continuous  crops.  In  fiict  with  no 
stopping,  close  picking — that  is,  never  allowing  pods  to 
remain  with  Peas  more  than  half  swelled  to  ripening,  and 
plenty  of  watering.  Peas  sown  on  well  trenched  rich  ground 
will  continue  a  long  time  in  bearing.  One  pod  on  a  shoot 
left  to  ripen  will  exhaust  the  energies  of  the  plant  more 
than  half  a  dozen  pods  carefully  nipped  off  when  the  Peas 
iaside  are  not  half  swelled,  but  in  that  soft  pulpy  state  in 
which  they  are  now  generally  required  at  gentlemen's  tables. 
Thia  ramnds  ua  that  there  is  a  little  art  in  gathering  Pe«. 
Some  gatherers  in  their  roughness  in  pulling  off  the  pods 
leave  desolation,  is  the  shi^  of  bn^en  and  rootless  stems. 


behind  them.  Those  who  have  stout  nails  may  nip  the  stalk 
of  the  pod  between  the  nails  of  the  thumb  and  finger ;  buft 
'  by  far  the  simplest  and  best  way  is  to  use  the  ppint  of  a 
sharp  kn^  for  cutting  the  stem  of  the  pod.  This  is  tiie 
quickest  mode  of  gathering,  and  never  hurts  the  stem  of 
zhe  Pea.  The  same  rule  as  above  of  dose  gathering  applies 
more  to  Dicarf  Kidn^  Beans  and  8car^  Rvmners  than 
'  even  to  Peas.  We  sow  in  successions  necessarily,  because 
we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  close  gathering,  never  allowing  a 
pod  to  seed.  But  for  this,  one  sowing  might  do  for  the 
season,  a  matter  of  importance  to  those  with  little  ground^ 
to  whom  the  buying  of  a  few  seeds  is  no  oWect.  We  have 
frequently  gathered  from  plants  of  Dwarf  ladn^  Beans  in 
March  and  Apnl,  planted  them  out  of  doors  in  May,  at  first 
with  a  little  protection,  and  then  ftdly  exposed,  and,  close- 
gathered,  the  same  plants  continued  to  produce  freely  until 
cut  down  by  frost  in  the  end  of  October.  During  the 
summer  the  plants  had  several  good  waterings  with  inaDnie 
water,  and  were  top-dressed  once  or  twice  with  rotten  dung. 
A  deal  of  trouble,  you  say,  for  a  very  little  benefit.  Wefi, 
perhaps  too  much  trouble  for  those  who  have  their  quarters 
in  fallow  for  winter  crops,  and  who  scarcely  know  how  to 
fill  their  acres  of  gpround ;  but  still  a  matter  of  some  in^>ort- 
ance  to  those  who  can  only  appropriate,  some  dozen  or 
twenty  square  yards  to  any  one  thing. 

We  have  often  admired  the  fine  crops  of  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  and  Scarlet  Banners  in  the  little  gardens  of  artisans 
and  mechanics  in  London  and  the  immolate  suburbs,  and 
more  especially  the  earliness  with  which  they  got  fine  dishee 
of  Bunners  from  sowing  them  thickly  in  pots  and  boxee 
inside  of  the  windows  of  their  homes  and  their  workshopa^ 
and  then  transplanting  them  about  the  beg^inning  of  May. 
At  that  time  the  temperature  of  London  is  considerably  m 
advance  of  the  surrounding  country,  from  the  gas  and  the 
fires  being  kept  on,  even  in  the  sitting-rooms.  When  younger 
and  travelling  about  a  little  more,  even  if  half  asleep  on  tiie 
top  of  a  coach,  we  used  to  know  when  we  were  near  London, 
in  winter  and  spring,  by  the  increase  of  the  temperature. 
Then  these  Beans  are  just  the  things  for  summer  crops  in 
town  gardens,  as  the  increased  temperature  they  do  not 
mind,  if  they  can  obtain  moisture  to  supply  the  evaporation 
from  the  foliage,  and  they  flourish  best  at  a  season  when 
London  and  our  great  towns  are  freest  from  the  smoke  and 
the  blacks,  as  people  are  glad  to  dispense  with  all  flres  m 
their  houses,  except  the  kitchen  one,  and  the  gas  itself  ia 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Oh!  the  happy  hours  we  have 
passed,  and  the  pleasurable  advantages  we  have  gained  in 
some  of  these  gardens  some  20  yards  long,  and  not  half 
as  much  in  width,  with  their  superb  Bhubarb,  the  little  plot 
of  flowers  that  fbmished  a  bouquet  fbr  the  parlour ;  the 
nice  bed  of  Cabbages,  planted  early  in  spring  because  the 
soot  was  too  much  for  them  in  winter,  planted  thickly,  too, 
about  a  foot  apart,  cut  on  the  fdope,  and  the  young  growtii 
encouraged  by  all  the  slops  of  the  house,  so  as  to  yield 
a  good  supply  up  to  the  middle  of  November;  and  then 
these  fine  Bunners  twining  each  round  its  sepamte  thread, 
and  these  threads  connected  at  top  with  a  stronger  oord 
reaching  ft^m  the  second-floor  window  to  the  boundarj 
wall.  Some  may  smile  at  the  word  advantages,  but  a  veteran 
will  not  do  so.  We  do  not  deny  that  we  have  learned  mtuoh 
in  the  gardens  of  a  noble  duke,  or  of  an  honourable  gentle- 
man, and  some  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  ourselves  we 
have  tried  to  make  of  general  advantage  to  others.  If  ever 
a  complaint  has  reached  us  as  to  describing  places  and  their 
contents,  it  has  been  to  the  effect  that  we  can  see  deariy 
enough  at  home,  but  that  when  we  go  from  home  we  use  a 
magnifying  glass  for  all  that  is  beautifril,  and  shut  our  ^yes 
to  all  that  is  defective  or  under  the  mark.  Well,  we  hope 
we  shall  not  live  to  have  our  eye  dim  and  closed  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful  and  the  commendable.  We  hope 
never  to  know  the  day  when. we  shall  go  round  a  place  and 
see  nothing  to  admire.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  some 
people  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  visiting  plaoee  fior, 
exc^t  gettinga  deeper  incrustation  of  self-importance  and 
self-esteem,  visiting  gardens  and  shows  we  value  meet  oi 
all,  because  it  always  shatters  our  self-esteem. 

Well,  we  value  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  large,  well-managed 
garden,  but  we  most  say  we  hove  rare^  gone  into  the  smallest 
garden  without  learning  something.  We  did  learn  modi 
from  the  artisan  gardener  frieads  of  the  metrc^Miis  and  other 
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towns,  and  cliiefly  as  to  makiiitg  the  most  of  small  pieces  of 
ground.  Some  of  these  have  now  lefb  us ;  others  are  mostly 
scattered,  some  in  Van  Dieman's  lAnd,  otiiers  in  Anstraliay 
some  in  Canada^  and  othets  in  America.  In  almost  every 
case  they  carried  their  gardening  tastes  with  them.  One 
pitched  his  tent  outside  of  Melbourne,  grew  vegetables,  and 
made  money  by  wheeling  them  into  the  town  and  sdling 
l^em.  In  tiieir  case  now,  the  making  the  very  most  of  a 
little  piece  of  ground  is  of  less  importance,  as  where  they 
have  gone  ground  is  much  more  easily  obtained  than  the 
labour  TK>wer  to  work  it.  As  an  act  of  gratitude  for  favours 
reoeivea,  however,  we  would  wish  to  say  something  for  the 
benefit  of  their  successors,  gleaned  from  the  experience  of 
our  old  friends,  and  that  is,  in  almost  every  case  they  lost 
valuable  produce  by  not  picking  their  Beans  and  Scarlet 
Sunners  dose  enough,  lliey  used  to  boast  of  the  quarts 
of  seeds  of  Bunners  they  had  saved — seeds  which  were  of 
little  or  no  use  to  them,  as  a  quart  would  pretty  well  furnish 
them  with  all  they  needed,  and  would  not  cost  them  much  to 
purchase,  whilst  for  every  quart  of  seed  saved  they  lost 
nearly  a  bushel  of  succulent  puds  as  nourishing  food.  The 
saving  of  seed,  in  such  circumstances  of  little  room,  is  often 
the  reverse  of  a  gain. 

C^eral  work  very  much  of  a  routine  character.  Sowing 
Tuznu»8  and  Badishes,  Spinadi,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflower 
for  a  late  crop ;  pricking  out  lots  of  winter  stuff ;  watering 
Lettuces,  watering  and  slightly  shading  Turnips ;  sowing 
Peas  and  Dwarf  Kidn^  Beans ;  and  sowing  Salsafy  and 
Scorzonera,  and  a  piece  of  Carrots,  which  somSiow  generally 
yield  nioe  young  roots  in  the  autumn,  which  for  many  pur- 
poses answer  bett^  than  the  larger  roots  from  seeds  sown  in 
April  or  earlier.  Watered  the  eady  CauUJlower,  now  pro- 
ducing as  £Eist  as  it  can  be  used,  with  sewage  water  j  and  to 
save  watering  earthed-up  the  second  and  third  crops,  and 
covered  the  ground  several  inches  thick  with  short  grass 
from  the  mowing  machine.  We  have  no  CauHfiower  now, 
exoept  the  two  last  plantings,  that  is  not  protected  by  a 
covering  of  grass  or  of  litter  over  the  ground,  and  this  keeps 
^enty  of  moisture  about  the  roots  to  supply  the  evaporation 
from  the  foliage  in  these  warm  days.  The  Lettuces  planted 
now  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  a  raised  bank,  or  in 
Aadj  places,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  much  watering. 

For  the  same  purpose  successions  of  Turnips  are  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  such  a  bank,  by  sowing  only  a  few  yards 
at  a  time,  and  the  sowing  now  to  succeed  the  previous  one 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  boldly.  We  rarely  want 
young  Turnips  all  tiie  summer,  and  as  rarely  have  any  too 
old  for  use  to  remove.  There  is  no  comparison  as  to  quality 
between  Turnips  2  and  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  those  6  or 
more  inches  across.  The  larger  Turnips  are  no  advantage 
even  to  the  cottager,  as  they  take  so  much  more  room.  It 
18  better  to  thin  them  more  sparingly,  use  them  youngs, 
and  sow  oftener.  We  have  tasted  Peadies  and  flne-looking 
M^ons  that  were  insipid  when  compared  with  such  a  young 
TcMip.  The  only  secrets  for  their  rich  sweetness,  are  deep 
stirred  around,  rich  sweet  manure,  and  help  from  the  wat«p 
p«l  in  cbcy  weather. 

We  have  sorrowfully  noticed  the  disappointment,  especially 
at  country  shows,  when  hn^e  old  Turnips  from  cottagers 
werepassed  over,  and  the  pnse  given  to  a  neat  Httle bunch, 
tiw  Turnips  individually  not  half  the  size.  The  fact  was  the 
judges  not  only  knew  which  were  best,  but  they  also  knew 
tioat  more  produce  of  the  smaller-sized  ones  oould  be  obtained 
firom  the  same  piece  of  ground.  When  produce  is  shown  for 
fflze,  of  course  that  is  a  difierent  affair,  and  size  will  carry  the 
day ;  but  in  all  other  cases  qu&Lity  will  be  considered  before 
mere  bulk.  Thus  at  some  oi  our  country  shows,  some  cot- 
tagers are  sadly  put  out  because  their  great  lumping  Pota- 
toes with  numerous  deepset  eyes  are  passed  over,  and  an 
oval  broad  Potato,  with  scarcely  an  eye  discernible  take^ 
the  place  of  honour.  The  judges  know  two  things— first, 
that  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  the  best;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  parmg  or  preparing  for  oooking  there  will  be 
little  or  no  waste,  which  there  always  is  in  deep-eyed  lump- 
ing Potatoes.  The  best  thing  with  all  such  is  to  cook  them 
carefully  with  their  jackets  on— ah !  but  the  "  carefully ! " 
how  few  can  turn  out  a  real  cooked  Potato  without  a  bit  of 
waste  at  the  outsides,  and  without  a  bone  at  Hie  centre. 

Water  for  all  growing  vegetables  in  sunamer  is  important, 
and  every  kind  of  dops  from  the  house  is  valuable  if   not 


pvesented to  the  v*a0etaUM  too  stranger  to«frMb.  Aplaoe 
to  iannent  in  is  toerefoce  valnable.  Hew  often  have  we 
seen  a  bed  of  Cabbages  starving  for  want  ef  liqmd  aonziiii- 
ment,  and  yet  galloDs  and  b«rz&  of  veaptuds  poUnting  tihe 
sides  of  the  hi^wiy^s.  We  trast  the  dayv  aro  neaxly  gone 
yrhem  the  steaming  midden  aind  the  filt^  paddle  most  be 
crossed  before  you  oould  eater  a  cottage  homestead.  Birt 
is  a  grand  thing  in  its  right  place;  but  such  matters  should 
be  at  the  &rth^  point  from  the  cottage^  and  earUi  or  othisr 
means  should  be  need  to  keep  jnray  all  iKHdons  exhalatioBs. 
H  A  keen  mechanic  amatenr  has  lat^y  been  telling  us  how 
he  means  to  secure  not  on^  the  riope,  bat  aQ  the  wtitcr 
spareable  firom  his  oottappe  tor  his  gfoden.  fie  has  aome 
bri<&bats  too  old  to  nse  ror  building,  and  with  these  he  hsB 
bottomed  and  sided  a  liole  tbai  wSl  hold  from  a  dosen  to 
eighteen  pots  or  pails  of  water ;  and  to  make  it  watertifi^ 
he  ptopoBes  cementing  all  round  the  l»i<^8.  We  foar  that 
the  cement  will  cost  mere  than  he  eontemplates ;  and  then 
we  hope  tiie  place  will  h(dd  water  better  than  we  expect  it 
w^  as  we  have  some  ^aqperieaoe  of  what  a  sinffle  cradc  wiH 
do.  Many  cannot  get  brickbatsi,  and  yet  if  <uay  is  handy 
they  may  soon  make  a  waterproof  rece^itacle  with  puddled 
day,  and  then  prevent  its  cracking  by  turfing  it  over.  A 
very  cheap  water-holding  receptacle  is  Idius  formed :  D^ 
out  a  hole,  say  3^  to  4  feet  deep ;  make  it  8  feet  square  at 
the  bottom  and  5  feet  square  at  the  top,  so  as  to  give  a 
good  dope  for  the  sides,  which  with  the  bottom  and  the 
sides  are  to  be  beaten  smooth.  Then  carry  home  some  six 
or  ei^^t  gallons  of  tar  from  the  nearest  gasworks,  which 
you  may  obtain  for  a  penny  a-gallon.  Plaster  the  sides  and 
the  bottom  all  over;  and  then  throw  over  it,  and  beat  it 
slightly  in,  a  little  fine  gravel  or  road-4iift.  This  at  first 
w£  taint  the  water,  but  if  made  in  the  autumn  it  wiH 
be  sweet  enough  for  anything  before  spring.  A  wattled 
hurdle  or  anything  of  that  sori;  laid  across  the  mouth,  espe- 
cially for  the  first  winter,  will  prevent  all  cracking.  In 
fkct,  such  easy-made  waterproof  walls  will  pretty  well  stand 
as  much  frost  sa  a  oemented  brick  tank.  In  either  casQ, 
if  full  of  water  there  would  be  HtUe  danger  of  a  crack. 
This  is  t^edieiq^est  and  readiest  plan  we  know  of  for  making 
a  hold-water  veceptade  for  watermg  vegetables. 

An  old  baorel  sunk  in  the  ground  is  also  useful  for  sucii 
a  water-receptacle.  In  fe^t  they  are  what  we  nse  fbr  dif- 
ferent manure  waters.  Some  time  ago  we  wished  to  have 
a  tank  boilt  in  different  divisions  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, it  ended  in  the  wishing.  Not  to  be  beaten,  we  collected 
•some  old  barrels  that  had  been  used  for  various  out-door 
purposes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  tlmmgh  most  of 
whidi  you  could  see  daylight  between  every  stave.  They 
seemed  fitted  for  nothing  bat  a  bonfire.  These  were  first 
thrown  into  a  pond  for  the  staves  to  swell ;  then  a  large  deep 
trench  was  dug  ont,  so  as  to  hold  fonr  of  these  old  baxrera 
in  a  row  dose  to  a  tank.  We  did  nothing  in  t^e  way  of 
taneing  the  insides,  as  we  did  not  like  to  taint  the  water,  or 
to  wait  until  the  smeU  of  the  tar  went  off;  but  we  packed 
the  day  and  stiff  soil  about  the  sides,  and  allowed  tar  to 
trickle  down  an  inch  or  mare  in  width  aJl  round  the  barrels 
and  finally  covered  tiie  gptmnd  all  Tonnd  the  tops  of  the 
barrels  with  a  thin  coatmg  of  tar  and  a  thin  coating  of 
gravel;  it  is  now  as  hard  as  metal  almost.  We  believe 
when  the  staves  are  th<»:oaghly  decayed,  which  t^ey  wffl 
not  be  just  yet,  as  the  barr^  are  neuly  always  kept  full, 
and  that  preserves  them*  that  then  the  surrounding  soil  will 
keep  the  water  as  well  as  it  does  now.  On  nlling  the 
barrels  we  lost  a  little  water  for  the  firaft  week,  but  none 
since.  In  these  we  brew  soot,  lime,  aheepdung,  oowdung, 
and  other  varieties  of  liquid  manure ;  but  they  answer  no 
better  for  a  cottager  than  a  tar-sided  pit  or  hole.  The 
barrels  above  groimd  were  of  no  use  exeept  for  frieL  Th^ 
are  easier  covered  over  than  a  large  hole. 

FBUIT  OAnDSN. 

Much  the  same  as  last  week.  Had  nice  gatherings  of 
Cherries  from  the  orchard-house.  Looked  after  caterpfllars 
and  black  fly  on  Cherries  out  of  doors.  Used  for  the  latter 
a  little  quassia  water,  which  we  like  because  it  leaves  no  fil& 
behind  it.  It  may  be  used  veiy  strong,  and  yet  be  as  dear 
as  pure  water.  Out  of  doors  we  have  nnished  putting  some 
short  grass  round  all  our  trees,  not  because  we  like  it  best* 
but  because  being  rather  hard  driven  one  harrowing  would 
do,  instead  of  two  for  short  litter  or  straw.    We  should  like 
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to  give  thwn'^nipithepi  atiMag  vitk  a«PA|9e"waterv  o»  tkt 
liquid  mftntn^  Qj^m  th«  HijMn.  '[Fhd  kitter  is  thd  ituff,  when 
there  has  not  l>oeii  much  tain  to  make  it  po<»r. 

OBXtAMmsxAjk  imFAsmnmx.  •    - 
Here  out  of  doors  we  snifered  a  little  by  iAie  frost  of  Satnr* 
day  the  4ith  inst     What  n^er  surprise  us,  few  thintj^ 
planted  oat  in  beds  su^ered,  whikt  strong  plants  in  vases 
of  Geraniums,  and  some  S^  feet  above  the  ground,  suffered 
vez^  much,    the  stems  being  blackened  and  the  leaves 
whitened.    We  shall  let  them  semain  and  see  if  they  will 
break  again,  as  it  is  no  joke  to  plant  such  things  twioe.   We 
presume  their  solitariness  had  something  to  do  with  the 
calamity  that  thus  befel  them.    Almost  everything  in  beds 
is  doing  well,  except  the  Amaranthus  melanoholious  ruber, 
which  in  many  places,  thons^  partially  protected,  is  con- 
siderably ii^jured,  but  yet  nol  so  much  so  as  not  to  recover. 
We  think  we  deserve  this :  it  is  more  our  fkult  than  the 
fault  of  the  plant,  as  last  season  we  resolved  not  to  plant 
it  out  this  season  until  the  middle  of  June;  but  the  warm 
days  of  May  made  us  g^ve  up  our  wise  intentions.    Several 
days  have  been  taken  up  in  securing  by  twigs  the  plants 
turned  out  and  growing,  as  without  such  security  we  might 
expect  the  contents  of  beds  to  be  careering  through  the 
park.    But  with  such  twigs  amongst  them  the  strongest 
wind  seems  to  have  little  power  over  them.    The  only  thing 
else  besides  the  Amaranthus,  and  the  large  Scarlet  Gera- 
niums in  vases  that  suffered  from  the  frost  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  were  the  first  large  leaves  of  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  few  spots  on 
the  Potato  leaves.    Most  of  the  plants  in  the  flower  garden 
are  now  growing  freely.    The  weather  being  uncertain,  we 
are  unwilHng  to  give  them  much  water  at  the  root,  as  that 
would  only  cool  the  soiL   We  prefer,  when  necessary,  giving 
only  a  little,  and  following  soon  afber  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 
so  as  to  leave  a  rough  dry  surface.    This  is  not  so  essential 
with  Geraniums,  for  which  as  yet  the  gpround  oannot  be  too 
hot ;  but  it  is  of  importance  in  the  case  of  Oaloeolarias  and 
Verbenas,  which  do  not  like  too  much  warmth  in  the  soil. 
We  have  been  engaged  maldng  up  deficiencies  in  beds  and 
masses  of  Verhenaa  and  Oaiceolariat,  and  as  for  them  moisture 
at  the  bottom  is  more  inn)ortant  than  vastly  increased  heat, 
we  have  cleaned  the  becui  with  the  hoe,  watered  them  aJl 
over,  and  then  covered  with  a  slight  dressing  of  dry  riddled 
old  Mushroom-dung,  and  on  that  peggfed  down  the  shoots  of 
the  Verbenas,  using  as  pegs  pieces  about  7  inches  long  of 
Larch  twigs,  bent  or  cracked  in  the  middle.    We  will  foUow 
with  Oaloeolarias,  twigging  them  up,  and  tiien  giving  a  little  j 
of  this  top^lressing  to  keep  the  roots  cool.    The  virtues  of 
this  surfacing,  wh^  little  is  left,  will  also  be  washed  in  by 
the  rains.  To  this  late  striking,  and  hardy  treatment  before 
planting«out,  we  attribute  the  tact  that  our  Calceolarias 
generaUy  do  welL  In  very  hot  days,  when  the  plants  seemed 
to  droop  a  little,  we  gave  them  a  dash  from  the  garden 
engine  over*head»  knowing  the  roots  had  moisture  enough 
about  them.    Pot  plants  as  in  previous  weeks. 

Near  the  end  of  last  week's  gossip,  the  word  "seeds" 
should  be  "sides."  The  sentence  should  be,  "These  washed 
in  a  similar  manner  gave  whitish  little  shingles  for  sides." 
The  paths  are  formed  of  black  shingle  in  the  centre,  and 
white  shingle  on  eaeh  side  of  it,  both  placed  above  the  old 
tile  fiooring.  Such  shingle  holds  and  parts  gradually  with 
moisture  for  a  long  time. — B.  F. 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MAEKET.-Junk  U. 

The  fopplj  of  all  kinda  of  prodace  both  heme  and  forelim  !•  rerj  Rood 
and  the  demand  Is  brisk.  ConniinKBant*  from  France  now  inclade  Plums 
and  Apricots,  in  additioa  to  Artichokes,  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Ac.  French 
Cherrleo,  howerer.  are  irettinit  Arer,  but  their  pltoe  will  be  taken  In  a  day 
or  two  by  those  of  Engl!^  growth.  Pines  and  hothoose  Grapes  are  plentiftit 
and  rery  eood.  Peachen  and  Nc'^tarlnee  are  snfflcient  for  the  demand,  and 
of  good  Melons  there  Is  also  a  fair  supply.  As  Peas  bare  oome  in  Aspara- 
gus is  now  nrach  cheaper. 
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Melons each   4  AtoIO  0 

Necurlnea .«...  10  0  20  0 

Oranges .100  10  0  16  0 

Peaches  .^ dos.  18  0  31  o 

Pears bush.    0  0  0  0 

desftert dos.    0  0  0  0 

Ptne  Apples lb.    6  0  10  0 

Sitawberries  ...pnanet    10  2  0 

Watautta .bo^  14  •  20  A 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

*^*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  the  de- 
partmental writers  of  the  "  Journal  of  HorticuHure, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentleman."  Bj  »o 
doing  they  are  subjected  to  aiyuatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed solely  to  Th9  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  HoriicuU 
tare,  ^c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C, 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  np  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relatinsr  to  Gardening;  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  gei  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
week. 

Naw  ZCAL4WD.— <*  J.  S.**  wisheii  tn  be  Informed  whether  New  Zealand  is 
a  desirable  colony  for  a  rir«lener  to  emiqrrate  to.  We  htve  no  reliable  infor- 
matton,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  any  one  who  has  snob  information  sandlaf 
na  a  reply. 

STBAWBRnarKR  TTTRurTrtTL  (A  Dhappolnfed  ^leiif^ir).— We  fear  yonr 
plants  have  been  pat  in  late,  and  hare  not  hai  tims  to  d<>  mor**  than  frov, 
Insteal  of  oerfectin?  th<)ir  growth  and  becominf  fTnitfaU  We  hare  some 
th<it  were  planted  late  (SeptemSer).  and  the?  are  nnfrnltfnl  like  roars;  bat 
a  plantation  made  in  A.nva<it  is  bearing  wall,  and  the  fTait  will  be  ripe  in  a 
few  days.  We  airise  you  to  keep  the  plant«,  and  hire  the  mnners  ent  off 
as  they  present  themvelres,  aniens  yoa  want  more  plant*,  and  thns  admit 
light  te  the  plants,  ani  san  and  air  will  do  what  is  neoeMary  to  insnre  a 
good  crop  another  year.  They  shonM  hare  a  clear  space  aroand  them 
erery  way,  as,  when  they  are  crowded,  they  grow  weak,  and  are  poor  and 
barren. 

HanOE  BY  A  Wam.  (^4  *uJ»<!ri6#r).— Thorns  win  do  rery  well  as  yoa 
nropo«e;  bat  nothing  makes  a  hedge  so  onickly,  ani  is  so  goad  a  shelter,  as 
Beech,  which  yon  say  does  not  an«wer  with  yoa.  Hornbeim  makes  a  qolck- 
growing  hedge,  bat  Is  no*:  so  gooi  for  shelter  ai  Beech.  The  latter,  we 
thinlc,  ma«t  hare  beea  neglected  as  to  water,  and  been  planted  in  a  poor  dry 
son.  If  the  Kroand  is  dry  water  twice  a-week  In  dry  wetther,  and  if  poor 
and  stony,  take  the  plants  up  in  aatnmn,  and,  after  replacing  the  old  soft 
with  some  of  a  good  rich  natnre,  replant  them,  and  we  think  yoa  will  tod 
Beech  Is  anything  but  a  bad  srower.  If  yoa  like  to  hare  Thorna  yon  wlU 
And  It  better  to  plant  Sweet  Briar  with  them  than  Beech.  Ton  may  iraaa- 
plant  large  Thorns,  If  yon  like,  6  feet  high,  and  make  standards  of  ^em. 
bat  they  will  not  soeoeed  so  well  as  yonnger  planta.  Thorns  will  Mt 
grow  more  than  1  foot  in  a  year,  and  we  hare  known  Beedi  hedgee 
posh  3  feet  in  a  season,  but  not  the  first  year.  Yoor  plants  nrast  became 
established,  let  them  be  what  they  may,  before  they  wlU  ahoofe  mvdi  ia  a 
year. 

Sownro  Crp^r  ano  JtrKiraa  [A  RM4^r\— Bow  the  seeds  in  any  Ucbt 
good  soil,  and  corer  them  with  soli  to  the  depth  of  half  an  Inch.  The 
Cedars  had  best  be  sown  In  a  cold  frame,  either  in  a  pan  or  in  the  soil  of  Uie 
bed.  The  lights  may  be  kept  do^e  until  the  plants  aop^r,  keepins  the 
soil  always  moist,  but  not  wet ;  but  afterwards  air  ehould  be  glran  daily  by 
taking  off  tha  lights,  potting  them  on  only  in  wet  weather  and  to  ^ieU 
the  seedlings  from  snow  and  serere  frost.  The  eoll  riioald  at  all  ttmes  be 
kept  moist,  but  It  is  desirable  not  to  water  until  the  toil  beoomet  dry,  then 
a  good  watering  shonld  be  giren.  The  Jnnipera  may  be  eowa  In  the  opsa 
ground,  and  be  watered  only  in  dry  weather.  The  eeeds  will  germiaate  in 
about  six  weeks;  more  or  le^s,  aeoerling  to  th-dr  age  and  Uie  tomparatare. 
If  they  do  not  oome  up  let  them  remain,  for  they  do  not  all  germinate 
alike,  and  so  eome  up  at  rarioos  times.  The  Oedarn  will  germlaata  mash 
sooner  if  placed  in  a  hotbed,  and  when  np  tb«y  oan  be  hardeaed-off  by 
degrees. 

Rose  axo  Vnrs  Lrivas  (T.  7!,  A  SuhieriberY—The  **  blight**  on  Hieltoie 
leares  we  bellere  to  oe  caused  by  the  soil  being  too  poor  and  too  dry.  If 
horse-dropplngs,  %  inches  In  depth,  be  put  on  the  sMiface  orer  a  apace  of 
18  Inches  round  e<ich  Rose  stem,  and  water  be  gIren  plentlfally  ertry  day 
during  dry  weather,  the  leares,  we  think,  ^11  cease  to  caii  and  fall.  The 
**  eruption  **  on  the  hack  of  the  Vine  leares  is  a  symptom  of  rigour  rettter 
than  disease.    It  will  not  injure  the  crop. 

Latmo  Oar  a  OAaosir  (^arsfon).~-To  do  what  yon  require  wonldaeed 
a  small  volume  to  be  written,  aod  then  we  might  do  you  little  serrloe.  We 
presome  that  yoor  pUn  is  drawn  to  a  seale,  aod  wheo  jour  promiaeat  p<4ata 
are  settled  by  rod  *<ui  line,  you  will  hare  to  work  out  the  detaila. 

BKWLKtfMi  LaAvn  (A.  JT.}.— We  do  nol  kaow  the  prooisi.  W«  akallbe 
obliged  by  Information. 
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^--^  -*- — id«d  ta  tte  honodDD^  snd  in 
u  bad  mnd  pirotlsc  «aM  vucr 

■  Punniia  (9.  ffBll«Kiiyi,~nu  fnat  ibiBs  in  incti 
(f  Taimair.    We  od  "-- ' "  m 


jAntirilb  ttinc  or  foiL .. 

Tain*  j  MMDd  1 IBC  Tallair  Cito 
Lobtl^  If  tbaSculetOcTaDtamian' 
we  Koold  put  ibe  Genahnci  la  lb*  M 
(tiUaved  by  the  blu.  llniiAeriili  (m 
flower,  uA>t(n,Stn1n.F«inal»,  Vol 


«  OF  Pus  (JbH^i^  ffonto).— Wbit  yon  By  of  ull  Peu  li  Terj 

ma,  ib(T  do  nqair*  Wnnlile  in  lUklnc  *c. :  but  then,  If  wwd  ■  noed 
dlUuiee  MWl,  whmt  ciosa  nuh  kinds  u  Ne  Plm  Utlra.  Britltb  aaem, 
OlOTjat  Eiig)»nd.ud  EnlihtV  Toll  Uittow  da  jimdun!  Tben  Eround 
■Itenlhabailtol  Pe»»iniicb.  V.tlcli'i  Perleciion.snther  tall  Pea  In 
Basjr  pliew,  itfdDia  gata  aboie  3i  rati  *i[b  di  ;  and.  thonrh  a  grisd  Pea, 
bM  Aarar  prodaced  irith  uh  very  abmidacElr-  Wa  liave  EnngBter'A  pD<- 
dlD|freetj.  not  quite  3  feet  hlBb  ;  ami  we  bive  ihe  nme  kind.  ibeSm  crop, 
a  aim  at  puda,  and  from  SJ  u>  6  fret  in  heitlit,  itni  hj  no  raeiiii  atopped  in 
growth  rat-  Wb  bare  nol  tiled  Zaftnit ;  bDC  AdTinosr,  we  think,  wtll  «op- 
port  JfDiu  criterion  o(  a  good  Pea.  and  3  teal  la  hrl^lit.  We  birenii  doubt 
tl>at£nlilit'>  Dwarf  Maitowa,  white  und  greer,  tbongh  old  Feu.  aretioad 
onee,  and  will  islt  jour  poiiioH ;  and  to  wiU  Biir'e  Dsirr  Uonnnoih,  a 
■plendld  pea  wltan  wall  noariabed.  HanlKrn'B  Perfectlun  1<  alio  a  good 
atmlT  faa.  in  fact,  nniati  mneb  nperlDr,  ^e  addlDK  of  nofeltiea  onl  y 
SBDruei;  and  mmj  jasn  ago  we  prntsd  that  a  nam  Be  r,  lome  dna.klods  of 
«ri7  Feu,  ir.lgbl  bsTe  tome  onl  at  tba  aame  lack  of  teedi. 


£bk,  iBt  me  mentvai  tlut  lut  ynr  UieM  ««re  kt  ffindng- 
m  in  aJl  fbrty-Beren  peUB  oT  Polish  fowl  aad  Oiirtj-fbnT  of 
BrahmaJi.  although  the  moaej  offered  to  the  MAet  (.£13)  was 
jnab  ona-thiid  of  Hat  t^ared  to  the  former  (^89).  Again, 
for  Hali^  and  Crtre  Ccenr  fowls,  whidi  lost  year  mnstered 
together  Bxteen  pane  less  than  tha  Brahinaa,  is  offered  thia 
year  tko  ■am  of  JISO,  or  jE*  lOi.  more  than  is  given  to  ike 
latter. 

Thaae  fiicts  apeak  fin'  thanuelves,  and  point  nnmistiikealdj 
to  Idle  divition  of  the  Brafama  daaa  into  Lights  and  I>arka — 

1  act  of  justice  long  delayed,  bnt  more  than  ever  naceBoary 

In  coQcliiiion,  without  reminding  the  Biimiftghaiu  ma- 
aageiB  of  the  painful  diionaaione  vhiA  fbllowed  their  iMt 
Show,  and  which,  from  what  T  have  ainoo  heard  frotn  ponlby 
hreedera,  I  hnov  to  have  alienated  Uie  affection  of  many 
from  the  ao-oalled  "Mother  of  shows" — without  nUdng  op 
the  ashes  of  the  paet,  I  would  only  ask,  Has  Bimtin^ain 
an;  popularity  to  spare  ?  Can  she  afford  to  halt,  to  cling 
blutdlf  to  the  past,  wh^e  other  ahowa  are  adrancing  f  la 
she  alone  to  refuse  to  listen  to  t^e  jnat  claims  of  rising 
tias?  Will  Hhe,  in  short,wtth  all  her  old  glories  as  the 
mother  of  shows,  allow  it  to  be  said  of  her  youngest  dangfater, 
Alexandra  Park — 

"0  maliapnlcbilkaiiiptiicbrlorT'' 

lAHiu  PoorsA. 


tte  titoa  K  jrodacUve 


Jiaa  (Bjrpbna  Bp.;.  h 

■ad  Nordmanniut  n 
Nine  or  Plihti 
probably,  bat 
(J.  M.  »,).- 


ct  of  tJjB  wmthar ;  bol 
SOI-llke  Itrre  of  tbe  ep! 
trelntheboi  {O.  F.).- 
1  llie  WieTil  OUorbyochi 

jr'pinlphllai^W. 


..T 


Poliiala  D 


I.  Pol/tta 


lintiloD 


(A  S.).— All  bnt  S  are  [arini  of  Crtloplcrli  fragilii ;  <.  nut  rerciinlaed  in 
llaiminatnre  tfato;  3  and  3.  appear  to  be  0.  f.  dentatj,  (^LudyL^We  do 
Dot  TBDOsnlve  from  the  leaf  sent  of  yoar  Adelaide  plant  Gcnd  us  a  flower  aa 

amnben  to  your  planla.  Ttiey  in—PlialsnirlDn]  LUlaco,  ChFinnlbni 
oebtolencna,  and  PelrmonJam  ea3rt]leiu]i.   The  other  loaka  like  aCeraAtinm. 


POVLTBY,  B£E,  and  HOUSEHOU)  CHEOSICLE. 


BEAHMA  POOTBA  PBIZES  AT  BIEMINGHAM. 

'Wnni  an  injnatice  demands  redress,  men  of  tbe  niHeteenth 
oentniy  seek  sympathy  and  help  &om  the  press,  and  we  of 
the  poultry  worid  notorally  appeal  in  such  a  case  t«  the 
powerftl  tud  of  yoor  ooltunne.  Let  me,  then,  call  yont 
attention  to  the  very  remarkable  schedule  of  prizes  issued 
1^  l^e  Biraiipgham  officials  for  their  forthcoming  show  of 
poolby.  The  proverb,  so  ♦'■^inil''"'  to  us  through  the  genitu 
of  a  living  writer,  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,"  was  in  no 
case  more  a^ilicaUe  than  it  is  to  a  timely  change  in  tbe 
Biroiingham  priie  list.  Yonr  readers  will,  doubtless,  remem- 
ber liis  able  orgumeDts,  supported  by  a  careftil  anal}mis  of 
oui  1°^i"g  shows,  by  which  your  correspondent  "Y.B,  A.  Z." 
and  others  proved  Uie  necessity  for  meeting  the  just  and 
growing  claims  of  the  Erohina  fowl  to  additional  claases  and 
prizes  at  any  future  shows. 

Mr.  Houghton,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Alexandra  Park 
Show,  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  what  is  just  a&d  right, 
by  giving  separate  daaees  to  Dark  and  Light  Brahmaa  \  and 
sir.  Jennison,  tha  pQblic-Bpirit<fd  manager  of  the  Uaochest«i 
Show,  has  given  enooui^^ment  to  hope  that  he  will  do  the 

tThat  win  be  thoaght  by  yow  readers  of  the  claims  of 
Birmingbam  to  take  the  lead  of  English  poultry  shows, 
when,  incontrsst  to  the' good  sense  of  the  gentleman  I  bare 
named,  the  Birmingham  officials  propose  to  offer  to  Brahma 
Footra  fowls,  of  all  ages  and  colours,  only  .£1S  IOe.,  divided 
■ito  eight  ptixee?  (hi  the  other  band,  Uiey  give  to  Polish 
fowls  iB40  10>.,  divided  into  twenty-one  prizes  ! 

To  moke  the  want  of  wisdom  of  this  proceeding  more  pol- 


NOETH  H-i-NTS  AGEICULTfTRAL  SOCIETY'S 

POUITET  SHOW. 
Tbib  was  held  at  Baeingatoke  on  the  4tli  instant, 
following  prizes  were  awarded : — 

DoBKiKG.— Fint.  Mr>.  Petutt,  HtcbtlleTer.     Second,   J,  K.  Fai 
C,  Cook,  New  Sherebam,  Buisu;  A.  F.  M.  OnH,  Bnrsbofare.  BwUni 


rue 


DISEASES  OF  POWLS-EOUP  OR  SWELLED 
HEAD. 

The  diseases  and  fatal  maladies  of  fowls  are  difficult  to 
traoe  to  their  cause,  and  still  more  diffioolt  to  core  by  ^^- 
oatdon  of  any  remedy :  and  of  all  diaeases,  real  or  piesmnad, 
to  which  our  domestic  fowls  are  sul^acted,  the  moat  fraqaciit 
is  the  roup  or  swelled  head.  There  is  no  disease  to  which 
poultry  are  sulyect  hara  which  we  anSer  more  ^lan  fnm 
the  roup  or  swelled  head,  which  we  Cti)sid«r  one  and  th« 
same.  It  is  a  very  common  and  troublesome  disease  and 
oS>ell  proves  fatoL  All  fowls  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  It 
generally  <aiginates  in  changes  of  weather  and  variatjeni 
of  temper&tore ;  and  when  the  malady  becomes  confirmed, 
with  running  at  the  nostrils,  and  other  well-known  ^i^ 
toma,  they  are  termed  roupy.  It  affects  fowls  of  all  age^ 
and  is  either  acute  or  chronic,  beginning  aomatimes  acddstly 
and  sometimes  gradually,  as  the  resist  of  neglected  ooUs, 
stormy  weather,  or  damp  lodgkigs.  The  aynq^oms  of  fiiwlt 
are  identical  with  those  so  familiar  in  the  human  subject — 
viz.,  a  watery  or  sticfey  discharge  from  the  nMlrili,  and  a 
slight  sweUmg  of  the  eyelids.  In  most  cases  the  face  it 
swollen  at  the  sides,  and  the  disease  has  the  appearance,  or 
seems  to  ran  on  to  true  roup. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms,  howaver,  of  roup  av  at 
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first  identieal  with  those  of  eerese  oataxrh»  as  difficult  and 
noii^  hreatiung^  &  ooogh^-a  kind  of  rattling  in  the  throat, 
beginning  with  what  is  termed  gapes.  There  ia  consider, 
able  discharge  of  fbstid  matter  from  the  nostrils,  not  unlike 
the  glanders  in  horses ;  at  first  thin  and  limpid,  but  it  soon 
loses  its  transparent  cbacaoter,  beooming  more  or  less 
opaque,  and  of  a  veiy  peculiar  and  offensive  odour;  flfoth 
appears  in  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  the  lids  swell,  and 
in  some  cases  the  eyeball  is  entirely  concealed ;  the  nostrils 
are  closed  by  the  discharge  diydng  around  them,  and  the 
eyelida  are  agglutinated  together;  the  diseased  seeietion 
accumulating  witbin  the  sides  of  the  face  frequently  swells 
it  to  an  extreme  degree's  «i»i  tito  bird,  unable  to  see  or  feed, 
suffers  from  great  depression  and  sinks  rapidly. 

As  secon^ry  symptoms,  the  appetite  is  all  but  gone, 
except  for  drink ;  the  crop  feels  hard  to  the  touch,  and  the 
feathers  are  staring,  ruffled,  and  without  a  healthy  gloss. 
The  fowl  sits  mopi^  and  wasting  in  comers,  always  appar- 
ently in  great  pain.  In  tbis  stage  of  the  disease  it  is 
supposed  to  be  infectious ;  and  whether  so  or  not,  it  is 
oertalnly  proper,  for  cleanliness*  sake  if  nothing  else,  to 
eeparate  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  ones  to  prevent  the 
dis<»'der  from  spreading  through  the  yard. 

As  fowls  habitually  breathe  through  the  nose,  the  mouth 
being  kept  dosed,  it  follows  that  there  is,  even  in  the  early 
stages,  some  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  dist^ision  of  the 
loose  skin  below  the  under  jaw  may  often  be  noticed.  The 
frothy  matter  appearing  at  the  comer  of  the  eyes  results 
ttom.  the  same  cause — the  air  stopped  in  its  passage  through 
the  nose,  passes  up  the  tear-duct,  and  produces  the  appear- 
ance of  bubbles. 

With  respect  to  the  communication  of  this  disease,  our 
experience  proves  that  it  ia  exceedingly  contagious.  It  is, 
we  are  indmed  to  think,  frequently  communicated  by  fowls 
drinking  out  of  the  same  vessel,  as  the  discharge  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  sick  birds  contaminates  the  water  as  it 
drinks. 

TVeotwwni. — In  general  we  should  say  kill  a  fowl  at  once, 
unless  it  is  valuable,  as  the  risk  of  its  contaminating  the 
whole  yard  is  great.  At  all  events,  let  it  be  removed  from 
the  yard  at  once.  Combined  with  every  remedy,  cleanliness 
is  indispensable  as  the  first,  the  last,  without  which  all  others 
are  vain,  and  more  than  vain,  as  they  may  be  pernicious  by 
Ceding,  instead  of  starving,  the  disease. 

^  Warm  dry  lodging  and  nutritious  food  are  the  first  essen- 
tials to  recovery ;  in  addition,  the  frequent  removal  of  the 
dried  discharge  from  and  around  tiie  eyes  and  nose,  by 
bathing  the  nostrils  with  warm  Castile  soapsuds  as  often  as 
necessary,  and  the  swollen  eyes  with  warm  milk  and  water. 
In  the  way  of  internal  medicine  we  find  that  nearly  equal 
numbers  recover  under  various  modes  of  treatment.  For  all 
putrid  affections  take  finely  pulverised  fresh  burnt  chiurcoal 
and  new  yeast,  of  each  three  parts ;  pxilverised  sulphur  two 
parts ;  fiour  one  part ;  water,  quantity  sufficient,  mix  well 
and  make  into  boluses  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  and  give  one 
three  times  a-day.  Cleanliness  is  no  less  necessary  than 
warmth,  and  it  will  sometimes  be  desirable  to  bathe  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  with  warm  milk  and  water  or  suds,  as 
convenient. 

"When  fowls  are  infected  with  roup,"  says  Dr.  Bennett, 
"they  ought  to  be  kept  warm,  and  have  plenty  of  water  and 
scalded  bran,  or  other  light  food."  When  chronic  change  of 
food  and  air  is  advisable,  Bichardson  gives  the  following 
formula: — "Powdered  gentian  and  ginger  each  one  part, 
Epsom  salts  one  and  a  half,  and  flowers  of  sulphur  one-half 
part,  to  be  made  up  with  butter,  and  given  every  morning." 
Mr.  CKle^  who  is  excellent  authority,  having  had  more 
than  fwty  years'  practice  annrng  the  faathered  tribes, 
»ya ; — "  My  method  with  the  roup,  or  swelled  head — ^by  the 
wagr  is  caused  by  a  cold — iaasfollo^:  As  socn  as  discovered, 
if  in  warm  wea^bher,  remove  the  inKdcted  ones  to  some  well- 
ventilated  apartment,  or  yard;  if  in  winter,  to  some  warm 
piaee;  then  give  a  dessert-spooaful  of  castor  oil ;  wash  their 
heftds  with  warm  Castile  soapsuds,  and  let  them  remaan 
uata  next  m<»Bing  fiisting.  Seald  for  them  Indian  meal, 
adding  2i  obs.  of  Epsom  salts  for  ten  hens,  or  in  pioportion 
for  a  lees  or  larger  munber;  give  it  warm,  and  repeat  the 
dose  in  a  day  Or  two,  if  ttiey  do  not  reoover." 

"But  fiujts  are  better  than  words,"  saye  Boswell,  and 
ire  htufm  tbe  foOeiwing  oaae:  j^       ^      -        - 


months  old,  apparently  turned  out  by  some  one  to  &,  aune 
astray,  and  was  in  the  last  stage  of  roup,    "the  discharge 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils  was  very  considerable^  aud 
extremely  pungent  and  fbetid,  while  his  eyes  appeared  to  be 
affeoted  with  inflammation.  The  roap,  it  may  be  stated,  was 
quite  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  a  very  fine  cock  had  perished 
in  a  comer  hard  by,  of  cold  and  hunger,  fh>m  not  being  able 
to  eat.  The  roupy  oook  was  plaoed  bxthe  fireside,  Ms  mouth 
and  nostrils  washed  with  warm  wiater  and  soap,  which  caosed 
him  to  expectorate  and  sneeze'  off  a  quantity  of  ihe  offinunve 
obstructing  matter.    His  ^es  were  waaiMd  with  warm  mfik 
and  water,  and  the  head  gently  rubbed  with  a  dry-  cloiSh,  As 
he  could  not  see  to  eat,  he  was  put  into  a  oo<^  with  a  warm 
bed  of  hay  to  squat  on.  Seme  hours  afterwards  his  head  was 
again  washed^  and  as  there  was  mact  intermittent  folder, 
though  the  cold  stage  prevailed,  a  sthnulaat  plan  was  adopted. 
Long  pellets  were  formed  of  barley  meal,  fiour,  mustard,  and 
grated  ginger,  with  which  he  was  oraramed  several  times 
a-day,  lus  head  bathed,  and  warmth  attended  to.    He  had 
milkwarm  water,  sweetened  wi^  molasses,  to  drink,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  too  heating  qualities  of  tiie 
stixnulants.    The  fireside  always  seemed  to  invigorate  him ; 
yet  he  still  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  graeped»  and  had  a 
rattling  in  his  throat.  In  three  days  the  stimulante,  warmth, 
and  cleanliness  improved  Mm  so  much  that  he  began  to  see 
a  little,  and  in  a  week  his  sight  was  nearly  perfect.   A  little 
mustard  was  stiU  given  him  in  Ms  water,  and  then  some 
fiowers  of  sulphur.    He  had  also  a  pinc^  of  calomel  in-  some 
dough.    He  was  gradually  brought  so  as  to  season  him  to 
the  cold,  and  in  a  month  was  in  high  health  and  ^Hrits. 
Having  moulted  late,  he  caught  a  cold  on  the  first  frost,  and 
suffer^  a  relapse,  having  cough,  gaping,  ruffled  foathers, 
and  aguish  shaking.     Warm  lodging  and  occasioni^y  a 
lounge  by  the  fireside  proved  a  speedy  remedy  without  me- 
dicine.— {Country  Oentleman,  American.) 


EGGS  HATCHED  AFTER  BEING  CHILLSD. 

AcciDENTJLLLT  my  eye  has  fallen  on  your  Journal  of  last 
year,  page  482,  "  Eggs  Sat  upon  and  then  Chilled,"  and  you 
may  like  the  following : — Referring  to  the  inqtdry  at  psjce 
482  of  June  30  last  year,  "E^gs  Sat  upon  and  then  Chilled" 
I  have  just  had  a  brood  of  Duck's  egg^  hatehed  by  a  hen. 
After  one  hen  had  sat  on  them  nine  or  ten  days,  she  forsook 
them,  wMch,  having  observed,  I  took  them  up  and  kept 
them  some  hours  in  a  warm  fiannel  before  the  fire  till  I 
could  procure  another  hen,  wMch  has  now  brought  out  the 
young  ones.  The  eggs  had  become  almost  cold  before  I 
perceived  they  were  forsaken. — V.  C. 


AIS^  ARTIFICIAL  SWARM  DESERTING  ITS 

HIVE. 

Last  week  I  made  my  first  attempt  at  oreatmg  an  arti- 
ficial swarm;  and  though  I  was  quite  suceessfrd  in  some 
respects  the  consequences  have  not  been  at  all  satisfkctonr, 
and  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  would 
tell  me  what  mistake  I  have  made.      On  the  12th  ult.  I 
drove  a  swarm  out  of  a  Mve,  which  I  will  call  A,  into  one  of 
Nei^boiur's  cottage-Mves,  whidi  I  will  call  B.    I  put  B  in 
place  of  A,  and  A  in  place  of  another  strong  stock  wMoh 
I  will  call  C.    The  swarm  in  B,  whidi  was  very  large,  ap- 
peared to  rest  and  work  well  until  the  14th,  when  th^  aXL 
rose  out  of  the  Mve  and  showed  every  symptcnn  of  swarming; « 
but  finally  returned,  and  hung  outside  the  Mve  all  the  reit 
of  the  day  and  night  fc^owing.    On  the  15th  out  they  alt 
came  and  settled  on  a  hedge.    I  hived  them  into  the  same 
hive,  and  put  glasses  over  them,  and  gave  them  air  under- 
neath.   On  the  14th  I  also  repeated  exactly  the  same  cpe- 
ration  with  three  Mves,  wMch  I  will  call  IX  E,  and  F. 
About  two  hours  after  I  had  done  so,  and  soon  after  the 
swazm  in  B  had  taken  ite  first  fli^t  and  retuzned,  I  found 
a  queen  and  about  twenty  of  her  snbjecte  on  a  dod  of  eartii 
near  my  Mves.     TMnking  I  might  have  loet  her  in  my 
operataon  that  marmmr,  I  put  her  to  the  mouth  of  E,  where 
she  entered,  and  no  ^htang  followed.    But  what  appears 
to  me  the  worst  conae^ptenoe  of  n^  driving  is,  that  the 
ooek,  about  four  or  fLye  '  stoeks  C  and  F,  which  I  removed,  are-  extremely  weakened 
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»ynn.  Aiitioju[n  we  liave  never  found  it  bo.jqut  narrfttive 
■BOVB  tiiftt  srtiBcial,  like  nbtoral  ewarms,  may  occaslonaJl; 
t«k«  K  dblike  to  and  desert  tbe  hive  in  which  tliey  ore 
I^aoed.  In  all  such  casea  we  indolge  their  wliim  bj  kLviDg 
them  in  another  hire,  and  Iceep  a  aharp  look-out  for  the 
qoMB,  wUeb  is  liable  to  &11  to  the  ground  and  be  lost 
dnring  these  erratic  vagarieB.  Thia  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
oaae  when  an  artifidRl  swarm  qnita  its  hive,  since  the  queen, 
bkTing  been  t^en  nnawareB,  is  generaUj  too  fiji  of  eggs 
to  fij  with  facility,  whilst  her  loss  is  irremediable  by  the 
bees  themselves-  -A.  natural  swarm  in  aiich  a  oase  would 
pzobaUy  return  to  the  parent  hive,  and  depart  again  in  a 
raw  days  under  a  young  queen ;  bnt  an  artiudal  swarm  has 
no  sncdi  resource,  owing  to  their  original  dwelling  being 
placed  beyond  their  ken  and  abandoned  to  the  posaesaion  of 
strangers.  The  removed  stocks  will  rapidly  recover  their 
strength,  but  it  ia  impoaaible  to  aay  whether  they  wiQ  or 
wCll  not  swsrm  naturally.  The  one  which  has  killed  ite 
drones  is  leaa  likely  to  do  so  than  the  others.] 


ABTIFICIAL  SWARMING. 

I  BATB  been  waiting  for  a  leisnre  moment  to  add  my  mite 
of  information  to  what  has  been  written  in  your  colamna  on 
the  suly'eat  of  artifioial  swamiinK.  although  nothing  need  be 
added  to  Mr.  Woodbmy'B  and  Mr.  Pol's  exposition  of  the 
art;  still,  as  the  maltitnde  of  witnesses  eetabliahes  a  &ct 
beyood  oontrover^,  it  will  not  oome  amisa  if  I  bear  my  tes- 
timony anew  to  tbe  exoellence  of  Langsbvth'a  plan.  "  Phi- 
UBCUB,"  in  his  recent  commonioatioD,  shows  that  some  risk 
of  failois  attends  the  use  of  the  "second  stock-hive,"  and 
he  instanoea  a  case  of  removal  of  a  hive  wh^  was  attended 
with  disaetrona  oonseqnenees.  Such,  however,  ore  very 
rare  oioeptions,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience.  They 
will,  however,  be  likely  to  nappen  when  the  stoek  to  be 
removed  has  little  sealed  brood,  or  where  the  great  m^'ority 
of  the  bees  are  strong  on  the  wing— as,  for  instance,  in  a 
hive  which  had  recently  awarmed,  and  before  the  young 
qneen's  brood  has  approached  matarity ;  but  where  there  is 
plenty  of  sealed  brood  and  young  bees  coming  out  of  their 
oells  every  day  there  is  no  risk  of  injury,  and  no  hive  should 
be  need  for  the  pnrpose  which  ia  not  in  this  condition.  Let 
"PHiLiBcrs"  only  try  Mr.  Woodbmy'B  plan  with  proper 
preoautiona,  and  he  will  not  care  to  adopt  any  other. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  apiarian  is  spared  the 
trouble  of  driving  ont  his  swarm,  aa  in  two  out  of  three 
oaaes  of  artificial  swarma  which  I  have  made  this  yesz  on 
Langatroth'a  plan.  In  these  instoncea  the  hives  selncted 
ont  of  which  to  make  awarms  had  a  small  auper  over  then. 
into  which  tbe  bees  had  worked  comb  and  the  queen  had 
ascended  to  breed.  Fortnnately  in  each  case  tbe  queen 
-was  caught  in  the  super ;  so  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
remove  the  lower  box  full  of  brood,  and  aubatitute  an  empty 
box  in  ita  place.  The  box  of  brood  containing  the  m^oritj 
of  the  bees  wm  pat  adds  under  a  buah  in  Uie  garden  for 
twenty-four  home,  by  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  almost 
empty  of  bees,  wbiofa  had  left  it  one  by  one  to  rejoin  tiifjr 
queen.  Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but  to  remove  the 
"  second  atook-hive,"  and  put  tbe  box  of  brood  in  ita  plaoe. 
Hr.  Lowe  will  otgect  to  tliis  plan  aa  endangering  tbe  yoimg 
brood.  I  can  aaaure  him  horn  long  esperience  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  atraid  of  i  a  mass  of  brood  in  a  strong  hive 
does  not  get  so  easily  chtUed.  Of  oourae  in  cold  weather 
tbe  boi  should  be  well  covered  np. 

I  have  hitherto  been  very  sDouuauftd  this  year  mtii  my 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season. 


'and'  even  ao  Tkte  aa  the  beainning  df  UWy,  titdt^H  locfted 
unp^mlsin^,  as  wifi  be  gathered  fiont  Ute  I&UOwln^  des<!n^ 
'tion  of  my  apiary.  . 

^■W.  boadwiad.       VtrrwadEiMMontW      Vtr   Man.       rn* 

.    llii|H«.  ISUiof  Mir-    Pan      -    liulin'.^mtn-  k*< 

lumn  anna   bnd  from  U^.^Mdbur 
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WMk  ta  ilif«n.  VwH 
Italian  «<KW  kni 
brnwInlUS.    Ka« 


DNDUt  COniL 


HlbrmBln  1B«3. 

All  is  changed  now,  and  prosperity  reigns  in  my  apiaiy 
once  more.  Out  of  C  I  drove  tbe  whole  population  on  tbe 
6th  of  May  into  a  box  three  parts  full  of  dean  empt^  comb. 
After  aome  houra'  delay  D  was  removed  to  A'a  place,  and 
C  shifted  to  D'a  stand.  Swarm  G  aet  to  work  rigoronaly, 
and  filled  everything  with  honey  and  brood  by  the  IStb.  on 
which  day  the  Italun  queen  was  seen  in  the  super  laying 
eggs.  Aa  above  stated,  another  artificial  swarm  was  made 
out  of  C  by  aubatituting  an  empty  box  for  that  tinder  the 
super.  This,  being  ibll  of  brood,  was  made  to  change  placea 
with  E,  which  in  ita  turn  was  put  in  place  of  B.  As  to  B, 
finding  that  it  had  a  breeding  queen — one  of  my  pnre 
Italians  bred  late  last  year,  and  tbat  aome  of  her  o^pring 
were  well  marked,  I  was  loth  to  deatroy  her.  I  -Qierefine 
made  a  swarm,  if  it  may  be  ao  called,  ont  of  I  by  simply 
removing  I  to  another  stand  (now  E),  and  putting  B  in  ita 
place.  Thia  was  done  on  the  19th,  bo  far  as  I  can  judge 
witlk  perfect  aucceaa,  aa  this  swarm  equally  with  tdl  tbo 
other  beea  are  working  weU.  Piping  waa  heard  in  D  (lateC) 
on  the  31st,  and  a  fine  swarm  issned  &om  it  on  the  23rd. 
This  of  conne,  aa  also  the  hive  from  which  it  iaaned,  bas  a 
pure  Italian  qoeen.  The  swarm  waa  hived  into  one  of  my 
Tttsiuanian-bMea,  and  ia  located  on  Uie  stand  letterad  L. 
My  ^iary,  therefore,  within  four  weeks  of  iHmost  despair, 
ma;  be  described  aa  followa; — 

BEE-HOUHE. 


Enjiliib  qnien.    nin 


UNDEB  COVEB. 


rj  promLdna  Uld 


GAKDEH. 

m  IB6S.  SlroDg.  BtmiI-       AcUti  ud  ptgniiilac.  I^ce  ttiliui 


Emllib  bra. 
— B.  &  W. 


DO  YOUNG  QUEENS  BSEED  DEOSES P 
Wiu.  Mr.  Woodbury,  or  some  other  of  yonr  correspondenta. 
i^vonr  the  readers  of  Tbk  Jottkhal  of  HoBTi<ini.T(rBz  with 
hia  views  and  experience  regarding  young  queens  proving 
tbe  prolific  mothers  of  both  £oDea  and  workers  before  being 
more  than  three  or  four  months  old  P 

In  tbe  year  1861  all  my  hives  threw  top  swamu  betoe 
the  end  of  June.  On  the  6th  of  July  following,  at  half-past 
8  A.U.,  hive  A  threw  a  fborth  cast,  anjd  about  aa  bour 
afterwards  Idve  B  threw  a  aeoond  cast.  These  two  aaata 
were  umt«d,  and  made  an  excellent  swarm,  ita  pro^Mri^ 
being  augmented  on  unfavourable  daya  by  a  liberal  saj^y 
of  leit-over<-saBaon  honey. 

On  tJie  7th  of  Angnst  I  expelled  the  beea  Seom  the  hive. 
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on  the  orther  liaiid,  spread  move  and  more,  until  ithe  stocks 
are  destroyed.  In  order  immediately  to  put  a  stop  to  tke 
misohief,  ISie  queen  should  he  removed  as  soon  as  a  few  iovl 
oeiDs  are  perceived.  In  spring  and  early  summer  she  may 
be  advantageously  employed  in  making  an  artificial  swarm. 
If  workers  from  healthy  hives  are  added  to  her  we  may  be 
certain  of  forming  a  healthy  colony ;  but  if  workers  &>m 
her  own  or  other  fooUbreeding  sto<^  were  given  to  her  we 
should  be  compelled  to  put  the  swarm  in  an  intermediate- 
hive  or  a  sieve^  and  keep  it  there  from  twenty-four  to  lorty- 
eipfht  hours  before  introducing  it  to  its  permanent  domicile, 
within  which,  also,  the  queen  must  be  confined  for  a  few 
days  in  a  queen-c^e,  until  the  bees  have  consumed  and 
used  for  comb-buildmg  all  the  honey  which  they  took  with 
them  firom  the  parent  hive. 

"  As  no  breeding  takes  place  in  a  stock  deprived  of  its 
queen,  and  no  brood  can  therefore  die  and  putrefy  until  a 
young  queen  has  been  reared,  become  impregnated,  and 
commenced  egg-laying,  the  bees,  when  tolerably  strong,  will 
hsve  had  time  entire^  to  clear  the  brood-nest.  They  may 
be  assisted  in  this  by  shortenmg  the  combs  until  they  are 
able  completely  to  cover  them.  The  new  generation  will 
theoi  usually  prosper,  and  the  sto<^  be  found  to  be  cured. 
This  end  wiQ  be  obtained  with  greater  certainty  if  all  the 
combs  be  out  out  as  soon  as  the  brood  has  hatched,  and  the 
whole  stock  of  bees  be  then  driven  into  a  new  hive. 

"  If  we  can  advantageously  make  use  of  the  young  queen, 
the  risk  of  the  reappeanance  of  the  disease  may  be  more 
certEunly  obviated  by  removing  her  when  she  has  become 
fertile  and  prettgr  well  filled  the  brood  nest  with  eggs. 
Altogether  we  cannot  make  a  more  profitable  use  of  foul- 
breeding  stocks  than  by  employing  them  to  raise  fertile 
queens  to  make  artificial  swarms  with,  or  to  assist  queenless 
stocks.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  they  do  not 
always  succeed  in  rearing  a  young  queen  from  the  brood  of 
their  original  sovereign,  since  all  the  royal  cells  may  easily 
become  foul,  and  th^  must  then  be  assisted  either  by  in- 
seortii^  a  healthy  queen-cell  from  another  stock,  or  by  giving 
them  a  young  queen.  In  this  way  diseased  stocks  may 
produce  a  greater  profit  tiian  equally  strong  healthy  ones. 
They  rear  several  queens  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and 
may  also  collect  some  pounds  of  honey.  The  bee-keeper 
who  has  ibul  brood  in  his  apiary  wiU  be  able  to  make  good 
use  of  the  queens,  as  he  must  set  to  work  to  maJLe  young 
colonies,  in  order  to  be  able  in  the  autumn  to  destroy  every 
stock  that  is  not  perfectly  healthy,  since  it  would  be  foolish 
to  winter  colonies  of  which  even  the  slightest  suspicion  is 
entertained,  when  hundreds  and  thousands  of  healthy  stocks 
are  destroyed  by  brimstone  in  the  autumn  for  the  sake  of 
their  honey.  It  would  be  especially  inexcusable  to  winter 
a  sto<^  which  suffers  from,  virulent  foul  brood  (as  is  unfor- 
tunately often  the  case  in  countries  where  klotz-hives*  are 
kept),  mer^y  because  the  stock  was  formerly  a  good  one. 
Even  in  spring  such  a  stock  should  be  immediately  destroyed, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  other  bees  do  not  tsste  of  its 
honey,  since  in  this  way  they  may  easily  carry  home  the 
disease.  Bum  the  hive  out  with  straw,  so  that  other  bees 
may  not  become  infected  by  licking  i^>  the  honey  which 
remains,  or  gnawing  off  the  propolis  and  conveying  it  to 
their  own  hives.  Even  after  having  done  this,  the  infected 
dwelling  is  not  yet  fit  for  use ;  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  air 
for  two  years  if  one  would  be  secure  against  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  disease.  Although  it  may  be  possible,  we  have 
as  yet  no  certain  proof  that  fumigation  with  brimstone 
destroys  the  morbid  matter,  as  is  asserted  by  Hiibler.  Eveni 
boiling  a  hive  in  a  large  brewer's  copper  has  proved  ineffec- 
tual, since  after  drying,  when  a  swarm  of  bees  was  hivedj 
in  it,  foul  brood  again  appeared.  The  evil  being,  therefore, 
of  so  obstinate  a  diaracter,  we  may  readily  know  what  to 
think  of  the  remedies  prescribed  in  many  bee-books.  By 
such  means  the  nuld,  but  never  the  virulent  form  of  foul! 
brood,  might  at  most  be  cured.  Where  the  latter  exists. 
the  only  question  is  as  to  how  the  owner  of  the  diaeased 
stock  mi^  get  rid  of  the  disease  with  the  least  possible:  loss.* 
First,  we  may  in  this  case  also  make  use  of  the  queen/ 
which,  if  the  whole  stock  is  not  at  once  desti'oyed,  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  If,  however,  the  bees .  de- 
prived cf  their  queen  should  have  removed  all  imparity 

•  Klott-hiTCi  vn  formed  otxt  of  the  hollow  trunks  df  troet. 


lieiare  a  yoimg  queen  has  hatched  and  become  impregnated, 
we  nmst  not  think  we  have  obtained  a  healthy  stock.  The 
evil  would  soon  reappear,  and  worse  than  before,  because 
the  poisonous  nmtter  has  probably  so  much  the  more  per- 
meated the  food  which  has  in  the  meantime  been  stored  jxp 
for  the  brood.  We  must  hasten,  therefore,  to  remove  the 
queen  as  soon  as  she  has  become  fertile,  and  after  a  time 
again  insert  a  royal  c^  or  cut  out  all  the  combs,  and  use 
Se  honey  for  any  purpose  but  feeding  b«es. 

"  If  we  desire  to  restore  the  stock  to  health,  it  must  be 
suliieoted  to  similar  treatment  to  that  alrea4y  described,  but 
for  a  longer  time.  After  it  has  been  kept  confined  duri^ 
two  or  three  days  in  a  weU-ventUated  box  or  hive,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  enter  a  new  hive,  within  which  the  queen  must 
still  be  confined  for  some  time  in  a  queen-cage,  partly  to 
delay  breeding,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  bees  deserting  the 
hive,  which  such  a  stock  is  very  prone  to  do.  It  is,  however, 
not  advisable  to  insert  a  brood-comb  or  even  empty  combs, 
because  the  bees  must  not  deposit  the  food  which  th^ 
may  stiU  possess  in  the  cells,  but  convert  the  whole  of  it 
into  wax  as  far  as  possible.  Nothwithstanding  all  this,  the 
stock  may  eventually  desert  the  hive,  or  foul  brood  may  re- 
appear, so  that  all  the  time  and  trouble  devoted  to  its  cure 
may  be  lost.  Better,  therefore,  make  short  work  of  it. 
Take  the  contents  of  the  diseased  hives  and  make  as  mudi 
money  of  them  as  possil^,  and  with  it  buy  healthy  stocks. 
As  it  is  easier  to  avoid  the  disease  than  to  get  rid  c^  it  after 
it  has  broken  out,  be  cautious  in  buying  fwreign  honey, 
especially  for  spring  feeding.  Instead  of  buying  American 
honey,  or  honey  in  casks,  rather  use  sugar  or  malt  syrup 
entirely  for  feeding.  Sugar-candy  is  at  all  events  the  best, 
grape  sugar  the  cheapest,  substitute  for  honey  after  bad 

years." 

The  subject  of  foul  brood  in  all  its  phases  having  been 
thus  completely  exhausted  by  the  most  eminent  apiarian  of 
the  age,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  do  more  than 
state  that  the  correctness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  con- 
dusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  have  been  fbUy  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of — ^A  Devonshire  Bxe-keef£B. 


BEES  FED  ON  UNBOILED  STEUP. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  many  cases  foul  brood  is  pro- 
duced by  feeding  bees  with  honey  which  has  been  t^en 
from  diseased  hives.  Permit  me  to  state  tiiat  I  have  now 
an  excellent  stock  from  which  I  last  year  took  about  16  lbs. 
of  honey  (by  super-hiving),  which  in  September,  1862,  was 
given  to  me  as  not  worth  burning,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
hive  then  contained  a  single  pound  of  honey.  I,  however,  fed 
the  bees  plentifully  on  moist  sugar  dissolved  in  cold  water, 
letting  the  water  absorb  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sugar 
and  the  surplus  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a  clear  thick 
substance  very  similar  in  appearance  to  good  fresh-drained 
honey.  This  I  gave  the  bees  in  shallow  dishes  covered  with 
thin  sheets  of  perforated  cork.  The  result  is  as  stated  at 
the  commencement  of  my  letter. — South  Dbvon. 


The  Feitale  Bird  acquiring  the  Cock  Bird's  PmiffAGE. 
— The  circumstance  of  an  old  female  bird  assuming  the 
plumage  of  the  cock  bird  is  not  a  rare  occurrence.  I  have 
known  a  Peahen  acquire  the  plumage  of  the  Peacock  less 
the  tail,  a  Duck  that  of  the  drake,  a  hen  Bantam  that  of  the 
cock.  I  have  never  heard  or  known  an  Instance  of  the  male 
bird  acquiring  tliat  of  the  female. — G.  O. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

PocLTST  Kekpino  (A,  B.). — If  yon  enelo«e  nt-ren  ppnnf  p<Mf«xe  stvnt^i 
with  Tour  direction  yoa  an^  haxt  *•  The  Poaltry  Book  **Sn^bf  poaiiom 
our  office.    Toa  will  find  in  it  all  yota  require. 

Beks  aftkr  HiviKO  (F.  Z.).— The  nmnn  cluster  of  ht^n  vn  tbe  ground 
«ont«in«d  the  queea,  And  w«i  probably  joined  BfterwArdn  t>y  the  Uttk  lot  m 
tbe  »m»ll  hire.  The  proper  course  >» duid  bavti  been  to  have  at  once  pUeed 
this  lilipatian  colony  in  the  old  sto?k*"  piece,  removinK  the  lAiier  to  a  zmw 
^uatloB.  Thie.  however,  mntt  not  noW  be  done,  lett  the  yuUnfr  qpeen  in 
takloir  her  Tedding  fliftbta  ahould  return  to  the  ticcaatonied  inrut,  ai^  be  put 
to  death,  but  a  amitU  •warm  thoold  be  ttdded  a«  aoon  m  fftawMft-  The  9ee4/uJ 
swarm  will  probubly  be  unueuaDy  lar^c. 
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JUNE  SI— 27,  1864. 


Averafre  Tempentore 
near  London* 


Q.  Yic.  Fb«o.,  18S7.    LoBfett  Day. 
8un*sdeclin^on230  27'  M. 
Whoat  flowers. 
Mroeomnot  Oat. 
Crested  Hair  Ones  flowera» 
5  Sunday  APrsa  TaxwiTT. 
Hemlo^  flowers. 


Day. 

78.8 
78.4 
72.1 
7«.7 
72.5 
78.5 
71.» 


Miffbt 
60.9 
49.4 
47.2 
40.2 
49.8 
50.2 
47.9 


62.8 
614 
59.6 
61.4 
6L2 
6L9 
59.9 


Rate  In 

last 
S7  years. 


Daya. 
16 
16 
IS 
14 
19 
18 
23 


Son 


m.  h. 
44af8 
45     S 


45 
46 


8 

8 


Son 
Sets. 


m.  h. 
18ar8 
19     8 


46     S 

46  3 

47  S 


19 
19 


8 
8 


19      8 
19      8 


Soon 
Rises. 


Moon 
Sets. 


SB.     A.      IB.     ll. 

19      9     86      5 
53      9  '  63      6 


24  10 

49  10 

14  11 

40  II 


IS  8 
M  9 
58    10 

after. 


Moon*8 
Age. 


19     8      morn.     27      1 


17 
18 
19 
20 
31 

c 

23 


Oloek 

before 

Son. 

m.  s, 
1  30 
1    43 


Day  of 
Tear. 


1 

2 
2 

2 


56 

8 

21 

34 


t- 


2    46 


173 

174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 


From  obserrations  taken  near  London  daring  the  last  thirty-seren  years,  the  arera^e  day  temperatnre  of  the  week  is  73.0^,  and  its  n 
peratnre  49.7*.    The  greatest  heat  wna  93*  on  the  22nd,  1646 ;  and  the  lowest  oold,  35*,  on  the  28rd,  1851.    The  greatest  fall  of  rain 


temperatnre 
0.80  Ineh. 


and  its  night 
was 


GBOWINa  MUSHEOOMS. 

UEING  the  Horti- 
cnltural  Meeting 
atBrossels,  the  ex- 
hibition at  which 
was  so  ably  de- 
scribed in  one  of 
your  late  Num- 
bers, it  was  stated 
in  one  of  the  Com- 
mittees that  it  was 
desirable  to  encou- 

Sje  the  growth  of 
nshrooms  as  is 
now  done  in  Eng- 
laiid>  where  they  are  very  easOj  propagated  by  "  coffee 
grounds  "  and  by  **  the  ashes  or  the  roote  of  Hazel." 

It  was  also  mentioned  that  in  England  three  kinds  are 

princ^udly  cultivated,  one  of  which  is  extensively  pro- 

oooed  upon  "  thin  Poplar  boards  kept  continually  moist.'' 

I  dbould  be  glad  it  any  of  your  correspondents  oould 

S*re  information  as  to  the  method  employed  to  grow 
nshrooms  artdfieially,  and  partioularly  as  to  the  systems 
to  adopt  with  coffee  grounds  and  Poplar  boards. — Cok- 
StAXT  ExAJ»B,  Brussels, 

[We  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  "  Con- 
STAifT  Bbadsb  '  at  Brussels  must  have  skipped  over  the 
many  articles  on  Mushroom  culture  in  this  serial,  or  he 
never  would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the 
dreamers  at  Brussels  seem  to  have  arrived  at — that  we 
manage  to  obtain  a  supply  from  coffee  grounds,  roots  of 
Hasel^  and  the  watering  of  Poplar  boards !  A  good 
itiend  of  ours  was  so  keenly  set  on  philosophical  experi- 
ment that  he  became  a  litUe  affected  in  ma  mind  from 
trying  and  believing  he  would  succeed  in  producing 
vHal  organisms  fWmi  oertain  combinations  of  mere 
matter.  The  coffee-grounds  theory  would  have  helped 
wonderftilly  amid  his  disappointments.  We  assured  nim 
that  if  from  his  ground  flints,  shells,  chalk,  granite,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  forming  one  living 
creature,  however  small,  we  did  believe  that  he  would 
live  long  enough  to  fashion  and  mould  an  elephant 
buoyant  and  instinct  with  Hfe.  If  we  can  grow  Mush- 
rooms firom  ashes  and*  on  boards  without  any  mdimea- 
taiy  organism  in  the  sbi^i^  of  seed  or  roots,  meaok  we  may 
also  be  able  with  the  aaftie  means  to  grow  aa  Oak  or  a> 
Palm* 

lake  iriBitaif  prodiioe  ite  like  sAer  its  khuL,  be  it  a 
FoagQB  er  a  PiM  A-pi4ttc  Onoe  get  the  seed,  or  what  i» 
teetuidiuit^  a  seed  thers,  tad  earefol  maa^siiMAt  may 
aeeure  sobm  produee  eveil  under  the  most  unpromising 
cntnunstances. 

'No  doubt  Mushrooms  miffhtbegrown  on  the  materials 
referxed  to,  but  as  most  of  tibe  !E^gus  tribe  have  some 
ftvourite  material  for  their  spores  (seeds)  or  ^awn,  the 
produce  from  such  boaids  that  came  without  artificial' 
plaiiting  would  be  more  likely  to  W  poisoneui  tl^  edible. 

Ko.  lH^You  Tin  Nsw  Snni 


The  Brussels  Committee  no  doubt  were  misled  by  the 
directions  for  making  artificial  Mushroom  spawn  by  old 
authors,  recommending  getting  soil  from  the  bottom  of 
a  hedge,  and  pieces  of  old  decayed  wood  to  mix  with 
it.  ifaw  we  object  to  all  such  combinations,  because  all 
such  places  and  bits  of  wood  are  apt  to  be  the  recepta/des 
of  the  seeds  and  spawn  of  spurious  Fungi  instead  of  the 
true  Agaricus  campestris,  and  spawn  thus  made  is  apt 
to  nroduce  more  Mushrooms  than  the  edible  one. 

Our  correspondent  gives  us  also  credit  for  cultivating 
more  kinds  than  we  do.  In  this  respect  wc  are  far  be- 
hind our  continental  neighbours.  There  are  many  slight 
varieties  of  the  Agaricus  campestris,  but  that  is  the  only 
one  that  is  generally  cultivated.  It  grows  most  freely 
wiUi  us  naturally  in  old  pastures  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  known  by  its  pleasant  odour,  its  white  or 
brownish-white  top,  and  the  pink  colour  of  the  gills  be- 
neath. When  very  young  these  gills  are  of  a  light  piidc, 
when  half  or  more  grown  the  pink  becomes  deeper,  and 
as  the  Mushroom  grows  older  tne  gills  or  lamins?  turn  to 
a  dark  coffee-ground  colour,  when  th^  are  only  fit  for 
catsup.  Other  Fungi  resemble  the  true  MusLroom  at 
this  stage,  but  then  they  are  smooth  and  slimy  to  the 
touch,  and  emit  a  disagreeable  instead  of  a  pleasant  odour. 
These  last,  too,  are  mostly  found  near  to  or  under  trees, 
whilst  die  true  Mushroom  is  mostly  found  on  the  open 
pasture.  The  true  Mushroom  will  also  be  foimd  under 
trees  wherever  the  position  is  otherwise  favourable ;  but 
in  such  circumstances  it  is  never  so  safe  as  when  gathered 
in  the  open  pasturage. 

Between  tne  laminae  or  gills  of  the  Mushrooms  myriads 
of  spores  or  seeds  are  produced,  fjeur  too  small  to  be  dis- 
tinguished except  by  a  powerful  glass.  These  are  scat- 
tered widely  like  other  small  light  seeds,  and  though 
mamy  are  lost,  s<mie,  fortunately,  get  bedded  in  wh8;t  by 
natiu^  selection  suits  them  best.  We  have  never  used 
the  fact  beneficially,  except  by  soaking  old  Mushrooms 
in  water,  and  then  watering  the  Mushroom-beds  with  it. 
We  thought  l^at  the  beds  were  thus  invigorated,  but 
then  we  merely  thought  so. 

Like  most  Fungi,  the  Mushroom  delights  in  rich,  de- 
caying, organised  materials — as  the  dung  of  the  horse, 
the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  the  cow.  The  first  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  favourite,  especially  when  the  horse  is  fed 
on  oats  and  hay»  The  same  rule  holds  as  respects  the 
othen  as  te  hard  food.  The  seed  or  plant  of  t^  Mush- 
reem  thrives  in  eowdung  chiefly  afW  it  is  dry.  Thovgk 
we-  eawiot  tee  the  spores  or  seeds  we  know  they  have 
bueii  pssieai  by  the  undergrouid  plant,  reots,  or  spawn, 
iHnte  tiirewUlilre  substances  penetrating  and  runniag: 
1&Nniji;h  the  idiole  of  the  material,  and  of  itself  dis- 
tfeagmdMd  finom  other  spawn  something  similar  in  ap- 
pearance by  its  sweet  Mushroom  odour. 

It  is  by  this  spawn  that  British  gardeners  generally 
ctdtivate  Hke  Mushroom.  To  find  it  at  first  you  must 
take  up  ^e  ground  where  Mushrooms  naturally  grow, 
and  eitner  plant  or  preserve  it  for  future  use.  The  GirgeF 
the  white  tnread-like  roots,  the  more  exhausted  will  they 
haMbeeone.    If  the  individual  ti^reads  are  sauUertlii^ 
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the  finest  hair,  they  are  just  in  the  position  for  yielding  Mnsh- 
rooms,  and  also  for  saving  in  a  dzy  place  for  years.  A  good 
place  for  obtaining  this  spawn  is  a  mill-track,  nnder  cover, 
^ere  the  mill  is  driven  by  horses.  The  droppings  of  the 
horses  are  thus  generally  scattered,  and  become  caJced  by 
the  horses'  feet,  and  we  have  often  tiiiis  found  Isxge  cakes  of 
beautifhl  spawn.  Another  plan  for  easily  getting  spawn  is 
to  i^aoe  two  or  three  bushels  of  dro^nng^  from  a  horse  fed 
on  dzy  fbod  in  a  dry  place,  and  so  kiosely  piled  that  they  do 
not  heat  mnoh,  for  that  would  destroy  the  spores  and  spawn. 
Often  in  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  spawn  will  be  faand. 
running  throwigh  the  little  heap. 

So  T&e\y  is  this  to  be  the  case,  that  we  have  had  good 
Mushroom-beds  without  any  artificial  spawning  whatever. 
A  layer  of  littery  horse-droppings  some  5  inches  thick,  and 
dzy  rather  than  wet,  was  sp«>ead  oiver  a  hard  bottom»  aad 
beaten,  and  a  little  common  soil  sprinkled  over  it.  In  eight 
days  8  inches  more  was  added,  and  thus  we  went  on  until 
we  had  15  inches  deep,  when  we  covered  with  li  ivtcb.  of  soil, 
and  beat  well.  This  bed  never  was  hotter  than  80Pf  and  it 
became  a  mass  of  spawn  throu^ont,  and  produoed  abun- 
dantly. To  make  sure  in  culture,  however,  we  generally 
make  up  a  bed  to  give  the  suitable  riohreoeptaele,  and  then 
spawn  it  all  over  the  surfiEu^e  with  ^>awn  artificially  made, 
produced  at  first  from  natural  sources,  but  now  a  common 
subject  of  commerce. 

Last  season  we  detailed  the  whole  process  of  making  it. 
We  will  shortly  describe  one  mode.  Obtain  two  parts  of 
horse-droppings  rather  fresh,  one  part  of  cowdung  in  ihe 
same  state,  and  half  a  part  of  road-scrapings  oe  other  loam. 
Work  an  up  together  with  as  little  water  as  may  be,  so  as 
to  leave  the  mass  like  tough  dough.  Then  use  a  mould, 
say  9  inches  long,  2  inches  deep,  and  4  or  6  inches  wide, 
and  make  the  heap  into  so  many  bricks,  and  lay  them 
down  to  dry,  making  two  round  holes  in  each  brick,  but  not 
quite  throueh.  Timi  the  bricks  several  times  until  th^ 
are  pretty  <uy,  and  then  insert  a  little  bit  of  spawn  wMd^ 
you  have  proved  into  etuch  of  'Uiese  holes  firmly,  and  oover 
with  a  piece  of  moist  cowdui^.  Th^ti  make  a  slight  hotbed, 
and  buUd  these  spawned  bricks  over  it  in  an  open  manner^ 
like  a  pigeon-holed  wall,  and  cover  all  over  with  litter.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  heat  inside  is  rarely  above  from 
86*  to  90"  Taht.  The  spawn  will  soon  begin  to  run  in  the 
bricks,  and  must  be  frequently  examined  to  see  that  it  does 
not  run  too  much.  When  ite  bricks  are  permeated  all 
through  then  remove  them  carefrilly  to  a  dry  airy  place, 
where  they  will  keep  good  for  years,  and  be  always  ready 
fbr  spawidng  a  bed.  In  using  this  spawn  we  generally  put 
apieop  about  the  size  of  a  w^ut  to  every  8  inches  square. 
THien  a  quick  return  is  wanted  we  place  the  pieces  thicker ; 
but  if  thicker  and  the  return  quiver,  the  Mushrooms  come 
too  thick  and  are  soon  over,  la  making  beds  we  use  almost 
any  material  that  will  give  richness  and  a  little  heat,  often 
stubble  and  dry  litter  made  sweet  and  redsced  by  partial 
decomposition ;  but  the  best  of  all  are  hor8e»dr<^9pings  and 
the  other  droppings  mentioned,  when  rather  in  a  dry  state 
so  as  not  to  heat  violently. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  in  making  spawn  we  do  not  mind 
letting  the  materials  have  a  good  heat  before  mixing  them, 
as  ISiat  destroys  all  spawn  and  spores  of  spurious  Fungi, 
but  does  not  incapacitate  the  heap,  when  blended  as  recom- 
mended, from  receiving  and  prooagating  the  right  spawn. 

The  places  in  which  to  grow  Mushrooms  are  endless,  and 
the  modes  of  doing  so  are  innumerable,  being  varied  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  circumstances  under  which  they 
flourish  best  naturally  will  give  the  key  note  to  the  sdenee 
of  management.  In  the  extreme  heat  of  sommer  it  is  rarely 
we  can  gather  MoRhrooms  in  the  field.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  antumn  months,  when  the  temperature 
ranges  from  56^  to  65°,  and  when  the  ground  may  be  at  70^ 
or  upwards  at  a  few  inches  from  the  surftce.  This  teadMs 
us  ^at  the  spawn  when  running  will  eigoy  a  temperature 
which  the  top  of  the  Mushroom  "mil  not  long  endure. 

We  thus  in  artificial  culture  give  a  little  more  heat  to  the 
bed  than  we  give  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  Even 
under  these  conditions  in  very  dry  weather  the  Mushrooms 
will  scarcely  show,  but  will  long  remain  of  a  very  small  size. 
if  a  warm  rain  comes  they  will  grow  as  if  by  maeic.  The 
fact  is.  they  had  ^own  a  little  before,  but  the  influences 
were  against  them.    If  the  rain  oontinuee  long  they  wOl 


produce  abundantly  for  a  short  time,  but  then  the  spawn 
will  speedily  exhaust  itself. 

From  these  flftcta  we  may  deduce  the  IbUowing  rolea  dot 
cultare:— 

1st.  The  spawn  must  be  kept  dry,  but  not  thoroughly 
desiccated.  If  damp  should  get  at  it  so  as  to  encourage  the 
small  threads  to  run,  and  pMuce  Mudurooms  on  the  brk^ 
the  chanoea  are  that  the  bnek^  or  piece  of  spawn,  will  do  little 
good  in  tiie  bed. 

tod.  The  bed  should  be  chiefly  formed  of  rich  swaafc 
material*  as  the  droppings  referred  ta  It  should  be  beaten 
firmly,  watched,  and  spawned  when  the  temperature  is  about 
S0\  The  bed*  after  thie  spawn  has  run,  may  ranse  from  00^ 
to  70^  and  «van  75^»  If  lower  there  will  not  be  enou^ 
impetus  to  production.  If  much  above  80%  and  eepeoiaSy 
when  from  90"  to  100^,  the  ^pawn  is  destroyed.  Most  begin- 
ners  are  unsuccessful  at  first  from  over-heat.  Then  the 
matermla  should  be  somewhat  dry  rather  than  wet.  The 
spawn  dislikes  to  run  in  a  very  wet  medium,  and  soon 
exhausts  itself.  The  material  should  not  be  very  diy,  or 
the  MushMoms  will  be  poor.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  thehr 
ddight ;  t^s  is  obtained  out  of  doors  by  a  moist  oovering 
of  ihe  beds,  and  in-doors  by  keeping  floors  and  walls,  ^tc, 
moist.  The  t^  temperature  is  best  when  it  ranges  from 
55*  to  60*^ ;  a  few  degrees  more  may  be  given  when  gather- 
ings are  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

8rd.  On  these  premises  the  most  difficult  time  for  pro- 
dnoing  plenty  of  Mushrooms  is  during  the  months  of  /una 
and  July.  At  most  other  times  we  may  leave  well  alone,  or 
add  to  the  natural  heat.  Then  in  general  we  must  try  and 
diminish  it  by  growing  in  cellars,  in  thatched  roofed  sheds* 
or  in  double-roofed  houses  to  moderate  the  heat.  We  gene- 
raHy  grow  Mushrooms  under  a  shed  in  summer,  and  in  a 
dose  Souse  &cing  tiie  n<nth  w  winter,  and  where  we  can  use 
artiflciil  heat. 

These  minutise  as  to  heat  and  the  material  oonsidered,  it 
matters  little  about  the  /nae  of  beds,  whether  3i  or  4  feet 
across  and  1  foot  <Nr  3  feet  in  thickness,  further  than  this, 
that  the  larger  the  bed  the  longer  it  should  bear.  To  keep  up 
a  regular  succession  we  prefer  small  beds.  One  of  the  be«t 
beds  weaver  had  out  of  doors  was  thus  improvised:  Atreneh 
was  dug  out  a  foot  deep*  filled  with  rough  horte-droppings 
luid  Utter  partly  dried  and  well  trodden*  whidi  m«de  it 
about  10  inches  thicks  There  being  no  chance  of  opferheak- 
ing,  it  was  spawned*  covered  with  2  inches  of  garden  aetl, 
wSl  beaten*  and  a  little  hay  sprinkled  over  it^  and  a  straw 
hurdle  so  propped  over  it  as  to  keep  out  the  flereeneas  <^ 
the  July  sun  and  heavy  rains.  In  six  weeks  it  yielded  an 
abundant  supply.  The  best  bed  we  had  out  of  doors  in 
autumn*  winter,  and  spring  was  thus  formed:  A  space 
4  fsot  wide  was  marked  out  for  the  bed,  whkk  was  made 
of  about  <me  part  of  dung  mellawed  and  sweet  enougfa 
for  a  hotbed ;  and  the  other  three  imris  conaisted  of  3d 
drjrish  material  from  the  linings  of  beds.  These  were  well 
blended,  broken,  and  shaken,  and  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
hipped  rooH  "Wlien  well  beaten  at  the  sides  it  was  8i  fSset 
wuls  at  bottom  and  B\  feet  in  height  perpendicalarly  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  The  dryness  and  oldiiess  of.  most  of  the 
materials  prevented  anything  like  vidlent  heating*  Wa 
felt  the  tzMl*8tioks  stuck  in  tiie  bed  everyday;  and  when 
as  hot  as  new  milk  and  rather  on  the  dedine,  we  spawned 
it  regulariy  all  over,  inserting  pieces  about  the  sise  of  wal- 
nuts, 8  inches  apart  and  about  1  indi  below  the  dopiaff 
sides,  and  beat  the  sides  again  all  over.  We  watched  sevenu 
days,  and  firand  the  heat  very  steady.  We  then  covered 
the  ridged  mound  all  over  with  about  If  inch  of  rather 
stiff  aoil*  obtained  by  taking  the  lower  spit  of  the  guden. 
This  was  kneaded  well  to  the  bed,  levelled  aU  over*  watered* 
and  then  beaten  smooth  with  a  dean  spade.  The  trial  of  tiie 
stid:s  for  sevartl  days  showed  that  ^e  heat  was  dedining ; 
in  fkct,  the  covering  <^  earth  kept  out  the  air  and  its  oxygen* 
and  prevented  fmdheat  decomposition.  A  little  litter  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  bed  to  prevent  its  being  lowered 
in  temperature  too  much.  In  eignt  days  the  temperature 
rose  above  80^  telling  us  that  the  spawn  was  at  work ;  and 
we  reduced  the  covering  a  little,  and  only  added  to  it  and 
secured  with  mats  and  hurdles  as  the  weather  g^t  colder. 
We.  never  had  better  gatherings ;  but  we  daresay  in  cold 
weather  at  Christmas  ihere  was  18  to  24  inches  of  litter 
over  it,  and  a  oovering  of  snow  besides.     There  is  less 
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troaUa  in  winter  in  growing  in  shedi  and  hoaset.  Oor 
beds  in  sheds  in  summer  are  flattish,  about  16  inches  deep. 
In  beds  or  on  shelves  in  winter  Jbhe  j  are  aboat  12  indies  deep ; 
and  as  soon  as  one  bit  is  spawned  and  earthed  we  oommenoe 
getting  the  manure  for  another,  and  rarely  miss  a  cropv 

We  hare  grown  in  all  places  floors  of  houses,  boxes, 
pots,  Ac,  but  in  every  case  the  above  are  the  essentials  to 
success.  The  chief  general  errors  are  usin^  materiid  too 
wet  or  too  dry,  too  cold  or  too  bot^  especiiSiy  the  latter ; 
and  employing  spawn  that  ihnn  being  &mp  of  overheated 
at  ftnt  has  lost  its  powers.  Whett  the  spawn  is  perm^ited 
1^  trMto  lines  as  large  as  good  sewing-tiiread  it  is  rather 
nr  gone.  We  like  to  see  the  Hues  fine  and  lender  as  gos- 
Huner  down.  We  havis  had  spawn  sent  us  at  6t.  per  bushel 
juat  wofttb.  ks  weight  as  manur^^not  a  Mushroom  would 
ever  have  come  frani  it.  It  was  new,  too,  it  war  afterwaxds 
explained.  We  procured  some  three^year-old  quite  up  to  the 
mark,  but  which  the  possessor  had  for  two  years  eottsidered 
y^cBs.  Generally,  however,  our  great  "firms  send  it  out 
fIrst-raAe.  Hthey  did  not  do  so  gwrdeners  would  all  have 
to  make  their  own,  and  for  a  small  <^fuantiQr  there  is  just 
as  much  nicety  required  as  for  waggon-Ioads,  and  that  would 
be  an  evil  in  these  division-of'-laboar  days.  Generally,  how- 
ever,  wb  like  to  save  a  lot  of  our  own  makteg. 

Our  good  Mend  will  now  peroelva  il^  howewr  simple 
ltahAom»|frowiag  is,  it  does  require  a  little  Thote  atten- 
tkn  than  pitching  out  coffee  gprounds  and  watering  Poplar 
boards  !^It.  P,^ 


CHEBSIES  ^^^JSB  GLAJ8S. 

IcoiiiamoSD  gat^ering^ Cherries  foOly  ripe  on  May  27th. 
The  variety,  the  Early  Purple  Guigne,  is  the  finest  early 
Ohetry  known— -old,  but  not  at  an  common.  They  are  now 
^June  10),  very  large,  black,  dead  ripe,  and  most  rich  and 
adteiotls.  The  trees  from  which  I  havo  gathered  these  fttdt^ 
ate  fome  of  them  growing  in  the  ground  and  some  in  pots. 
They  are  equally  good.  The  former  are  gntfted  on  tiie 
Mahakb  stode,  which  is  the  best  stock  for  trees  under  glass, 
as  they  do  not  grow  so  vigorously  as  those  ^grafted  on  the 
common  stock.  A  few  detys  after  the  ripening  of  the  Bariy 
Purple  Ouigne  the  Belle  d'Orleans,  a  remarkably  sweet 
CShsity,  but  not  so  piquant  as  the  Chiigne,  commenced  to 
^eni  and  now  the  Empress  Eugitoie,  a  sort  of  early  Duke, 
gmtt|r  tery  large  fruit  not  ouito  so  sweet  as  the  Mapf  Duke, 
are  npe,  as  are  tiie  Knighf  s  Barly  Black  and  Werder^s 
Batrly  Black.  May  Bnkes  and  Ardtdnkes  ax«  &st  ripen- 
ixw.  These  will  be  followed  by  Ihe  Bigarxeaas,  eariy  and 
late ;  and  then  come  the  very  late  sorts,  such  as  tike  Bival, 
Late  Guigne,  and  Late  Duke,  keeping  up  n  sueoessiott  of 
r^  Oketties  till  the  end  of  Aiwust  and  even  later.  I  may 
be  peculter  in  my  taste,-  but  I  oonfiass  -Oiat,  although  at 
tUs  moment  I  have  ripe  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  ¥igB,  I  find 
more  pleasure  in  my  Cherry-houses,  and  more  satis&otiOB 
in  ea«ang  Cherries  ''ripe  and  rich,"  than  t  do  in  other  kinds 
of  fruit.  I  never  visit  these  houses  without  wishing  that 
eveiy  good  gasden,  whether  north  or  soul^,  eould  have  <me. 
li^neiit  them  here  a  ripe  Chmry  would  never  come  to  the 
dessert;  fot^he  birds  are  so  rf^Mrcious,  that  no  sooner  does 
a  Cherry  commence  to  colour  than  it  is  sapped  from  the 
tree.  Nets  are  but  of  little  avail  unless  double  or  triple, 
for  tiiey  tear  tiiem  open  with  their  daws;  This  is  onereoson 
y^j  I  ha?a  resorted  to  Cherry-houses  for  ripe  Cherries. 
Anetiier,  still  more  poweritil,  is  the  uncertainty  of  eur  ripen- 
ing we«*bes;  so  that  often  a  fine  evap  of  Cbemes  is  entirely 
destrt^Ned  by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain,  which  washes  out  all 
their  richness. 

Cherries  may  be  grown  in  large  and  lofty  houses,  eitiier 
planted  in  the  borders  and  cultivated  as  pyramids,  or  hal£> 
standards,  their  shoots  pinohed^in ;  but  I  oonf^BS  te  liking 
a  Cherry-house  pure  and  simple,  so  that  I  can  always  carry 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  and  go  in  for  a  Cherry  f^ast  every 
morning  if  I  please. 

When  cultivated  with  other  orchard-house  trees  the  eBiij 
sorts  of  Cherries  ripen  long  before  other  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
are  so  very  tempting  that  fingers  cannot  be  kept  off ;  so  I 
devote  two  houses,  each  20  feet  by  14,  to  Cherries  only, 
opening  the  ventilators  for  the  summer  as  soon  as  the  early 
Cherries  commence  to  ripen,  and  covering  the  apertures 


double  nettmg,  which  remaizw  on  till  the  last  Cherries 
are  gathered. 

The  most  eligible  kind  of  house  lor  ChertyKJultnre  for 
moderate-sised  fivmlies  is  the  ^Mui-roofed,  &  f<»et  high  at 
the  sides  and  10  feet  to  the  ridge,  and  say  20,  3Q,  or  40  feet 
long  at  pleasure.  If  it  is  merdy  for  culture  and  not  for 
ornament  its  sides  may  be  of  three-quarter-inch  boards, 
with  a  shatter  1  foot  inde  on  hinges  opening  downwards, 
2  foet  frmn  the  ground.  This  is  all  the  ventilation  ler 
quired. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  Duke  dass,  if  grafted  on  the  Ma^ 
lialeb,  may  be  planted  in  the  borders  and  grown  as  pyramids, 
their  young  shoots  regularly  pinehed-in  to  three  leaves  all 
the  summer;  but  the  vigorous-growing  varieties  of  the 
Guigne  and  Bigaiseau  dass  diould  be  grown  in  thirte^i  em 
fifteen-inch  f{&,  and  pinehed-in  as  directed  above*  They 
soon  form  vigorous  and  most  finntftd  trees,  beautiftd  whesb 
in  l^)ssoai,  a^d  more  beautiftil  when  covered  with  ripe  fruit 
firom  head  to  foot  as  mine  are  now.  If  trees  of  the  last-^ 
mentioDed  dass  are  planted  out  they  ^orm  large  trees,  and 
are  most  difficult  to  keep  under  control,  as  they  are  g^eraUbf 
grafted  on  the  common  Cherry-stock.  B^-andrby  this  wiu 
be  remedied,  for  by  douUe-grafting  the  Bigarreau  Cherries 
on  sorts  that  sooceed  well  on  the  Mahaleb*  a  m^e  compact 
and  fimitftil  tree  is  formed.  This  method  <^  fruit-tree  cul- 
ture is  at  present  in  itsinfon^;  but  it  is  likely  to  be  most 
beneficial  when  fully  understood  by  fruit-tree  cultivaton;^ 
who,  by  the  way,  are  not  particulariy  prompt  in  adopting  a 
new  idea,  at  least  as  ficyr  as  my  experience  has  gone. 

One  fieiels  regret  that  Mr.  Abbey  has  given  us  rather  a 
low  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  gardeners  in  his  nei|fh* 
bonrhood.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  con(^er  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position.  By  ripening  good  Grapes  in  January, 
with  the  aid  of  fire  heat  cmly,  Mr.  Thomson  has  taught  n» 
to  look  doubtfully  en  our  present  laws  of  vegetable  physic 
dogy,  as  iae  as  regards  the  influence  of  light  in  ripening 
fruk.  Why  then  should  not  "^e  BradfcMrd  gardeners  supp]y.> 
the  tables  of  their  employers  with  all  our  popular  fruits  in. 
abundanoeP  They  have  cheap  glass  and  chei^  coals,  why  ttoi 
should  they  not  by  the  aid  of  Chary-houses,  with  a  small 
amount  ef  artificial  heat,  produce  ripe  Cherries  abundantly  • 
in  May  and  JuneP  I  ho|>e  to  hear  ere  long  that  Mr.  Abbey 
has  ta^cen  the  matter  senoudy  in  hand,  ana  that  complaints 
of  not  being  able  to  grow  abundance  of  fimit  in  a  dou4y 
smoky  ateiosphere,  wiU  be  things  of  the  past.  A  gardener 
is  not  wortii  his  salt  unless  he  can,  to  a  certain  ext^it^ 
conquer  a  difficulty,  and  that  cf  a  dondy  smoky  atmo^kheve'* 
oiu^ht  to  yieldto  arttfjcialheat  and  skUL 

i  have  a  strong  hope  that  Mr.  Abbey,  in  lieu  of  writing 
from  home  abodt  ihe  failurea  in  fruit-cultUre  at  home,  will', 
visit,  say,  Nottingham  and  its  neighbourhood  towards  the 
end  of  the  present  summer,  or  Inverpool,  or  some  other 
place  in  the  north  where  oidiard-houses  flourish.  If  he 
visit  ike  first-named  place,  and  it  is  not  a  long  journey  from 
Bradford,  I  am  sore  my  friend  Mr.  Pearson  w&  show  him 
not  only  his  own  houses  but  those  of  his  neighbours.  Mr*. 
Abbey  can  then  and  titere  go  into  the  calculations  as  to  ^e 
number  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in  a  given  space. 

A.  fow  weeks  since  I  was  mudi  struck  with  the  abundance- 
of  fruit  on  some  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  the  house  of  a . 
friend  in  Sussex.    These  trees  are  bushes  and  half-standards- 
planted  in  the  borders,  the  house  heated  by  fbur-indi  hot- 
water  pipes,  so  as  to  ripen  tke  fruit  in  June. 

The  gardener,  who  has^e  privilege  of  sendii^  the  surplus . 
fruit  to  market,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  pro-> 
duoe  of  tk  fow  o£  the  trees  last  season  (1863).  I  oufi^t  to, 
mention  tbat  they  are  {dantedfrom  6  to  7  and  8  feet  ajpart.  , 

One  dwarf  bush  ei  the  Boyal  George  Peach  gave  thirteen 
doaen  of  fine  firuit.  These  made  in  Covent  Garden  Market 
from  8«.  to  9t.  per  dozen,  or  say  J£5  4s.  the  tree,  though  its 
hcuactxee  are  about  d  foet  in  diameter.  A  standard  ^ee  of 
the  same  kind  of  Peach  gave  fifteen  dozen,  making  the  same 
price  per  dosen,  or  JBG  for  the  tree.  A  dwarf  l^sh  of  the 
Vidette  fiative  Nectarine  gave  twdve  dozen  of  fruit,  which 
made  the  same  price,  or  J£4 16s.  ttxe  tree.  Many  others  were 
pointed  out  to  me  that  had  produced  large  numbers  of  fruit, 
but  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  burden  your  pages  with  too 
many  details.  I  may,  however,  mention  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  realised  by  the  fruit  of  this  house ;  and 
I  ought  also  to  mention,  that  unless  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
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are  taken  to  Covent  Gaxden  Market  while  the  Londcm  season 
is  in  fall  blow,  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  gather- 
iBg  and  sending. — ^Thos.  Biyxbs. 


MY  OECHAED-HOUSE.— No.  3. 

Tvs  high  temperature  of  May  has  been  followed  by  a 
remarkably  cold  June,  during  which  period  orchard-houses 
have  been  most  useful,  chiefly  in  raising  the  average  night 
heait.  Out  of  doors  many  Peach  trees  show  signs  of  distress. 
Intense  heat  with  a  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil»  fol- 
ISFwed  abruptly  by  unusually  cold  nights,  will  pr^'udioe  this 
yem^B  crop  more  or  less.  All  this  we  escape  who  put  our 
fiath  in  the  shelter  of  glass.  Nor  can  the  advocates  of  heated 
walla  find  nmch  to  praise  at  such  times.  The  trees  not 
bttfig  at  rest  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  extreme  vigour  from 
the  stimulating  May  sun,  must  suffer  in  their  foliage. 
Looking  over  my  orchaxd-house  trees  I  remaxk  a  case  in 
point.  We  had  a  fine  midseason  Peach  tree  occupying  one 
of  our  best  walls,  which,  for  many  successive  years,  had, 
about  this  time,  been  so  mildewed  and  blistered  that  it  had 
been  twice  cut  down.  Last  season  it  was  condemned,  and 
dng  Tip  a  mere  stomp,  hardly  any  roots  and  fewer  branohes 
remaining.  It  was  planted  in  the  house  as  an  experiment, 
and  this  year  every  leaf  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  it  bears 
for  the  first  time  for,  perhaps,  ten  years.  What  would  this 
very  tree  have  looked  like  after  the  abrupt  changes  of  tem- 
perature of  the  last  three  weeks  ? 

Of  late  the  top  ventilators  have  been  open  all  night  when 
not  too  rainy  or  windy,  and  this  seems  to  have  done  good. 
l%e  front  ventilators  are,  of  course,  still  closed  during  the 
ni^t,  but  oi>ened  very  early  in  the  morning.  We  do  not 
open  everything  at  one  time,  and  we  find  apertures  to  lee- 
ward of  the  prevailing  winds  very  serviceable. 

This  fortnightly  manual  of  orchard-house  worik  being  dis- 
cussed ;  a  certain  number  of  questions  from  correspondents 
having  been  sent  in  containing  matters  of  such  importance 
as  the  formation  of  fruit-spurs,  the  absence  of  sufficient 
fiaUage  among  these,  the  proper  pruning  during  this  season 
of  the  secondary  summer  shoots,  and  such  like,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  go  somewhat  farther  back  to  answer  them. 
To  take  the  Peach  first,  because  it  is  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  the  test  of  all  orchard-houses — it  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  fruits,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate  under 
glass.  Not  to  enlarge  or  confuse,  let  us  suppose  ^at  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  have  been  passed  through  fiurly, 
and  the  tree  brought  into  bearing.  This  will  meet  the  case 
snpposed  by  **  J.  W."  The  buds  nearest  the  base  of  any  of 
the  branches  will  naturally  have  transfonfied  themselves, 
nithout  artificial  aid,  into  a  group  of  fruit-buds  with  a  leaf- 
hnd,  at  least,  among  them.  These  are  termed  in  France 
h§nqmet8,  and  the  term  expresses  well  their  ai^>earanoe. 
Tli^  are  easily  recognised,  are  very  short,  and  close  to  the 
bnudch,  and  generally  at  the  lower  side.  Being  thus  situated 
the  sap  does  not  greatly  accumulate  at  these  points,  hnt 
passes  vigorously  upwards,  forming  triple  buds  and  gross 
wood  shoots  whenever  intercepted.  As  whatever  shoots  are 
pUuMd  at  the  under  portions  of  branches  receive  a  much  less 
aoMMint  of  stimulating  infiuence  than  those  growing  on  the 
t^ser  parts,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  natural  fruits 
spur  like  those  described  above  should,  after  bearing  once, 
easily  dry  up.  If  to  this  tendency  to  disappear  be  added 
any  farther  cause  for  weakness  whole  portions  of  l»anohes, 
of  potted  trees  especially,  might  become  bare  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  Any  attack  of  the  numerous  insects  which  infest 
the  Peach  would,  by  destroying  the  solitary  leaves  among 
the  blossoms,  hasten  the  ruin.  It  would  be  suffioient  to 
smoke  the  trees,  especially  when  in  bloom,  with  hot  tobaoeo 
smoke  only  once  to  destroy  all  Aiture  chance  of  firuit  from 
these  weak  spurs. 

One  great  cause  of  failure  is  allowing  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  to  become  too  strong,  and  thereby  attract  too 
nmch  sap  into  these  parts ;  and  this  is,  I  think,  the  prevalent 
defect  of  amateur  pruning.  As  these  natural  fruit-^urs  are 
most  valuable,  and  produce  the  finest  fruits,  besides  being 
models  to  us  who  practise  close  summer  pruning,  it  is  v^ry 
necessary  to  restrain  any  rampant  luxuriance  of  growth 
upwards. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  loss  of  these  firuit-spun. 


sudi  as  neglect  of  watering,  which  is  sure  to  tell  on  them* 
forgetting  to  renew  the  top  soil  when  exhausted,  taking  toe 
heavy  a  crop  from  the  trees  during  the  first  years,  &c. ;  but 
overcrowding  the  trees  is  one  of  the  usual  causes.  If  the 
trees  in  pote  be  badly  grown — ^that  is,  without  aUowiQff 
ample  space  for  the  sun  heat  and  air  to  circulate  within  ana 
around  them,  and  if  a  certain  number  of  trees  are  placed  lA 
these  conditions,  then  these  fruit-sj;>ur8,  having  by  natnia 
very  few  leaves,  growing  naturally  m  shaded  portions*  aad 
at  the  under  sides  of  branches,  receiving  less  sap  thcorel^ 
must  easily  perish  and  dry  up. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  want  of  foliage  on  the 
other  classes  c^  shoots  which  grow  on  the  Peach.  GeneraUj 
one  hears  of  disbudding — Uiat  is,  removing  superfluous 
shoots  and  leaves ;  and  sometimes  in  the  orchard-house  we 
cut  away  leaves  to  allow  specimen  fruits  to  have  more  oC 
t^e  sun. 

Having  disposed  of  these,  let  us  briefly  consider  .other 
kinds  of  shoots;  for  though,  imder  the  present  style  of 
pruning  to  three  or  four  leaves,  we  have  no  need  to  think 
too  much  about  what  the  shoot  is,  yet,  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  I  shall  go  through  all  of  them.  If  my  amateur  friends 
will  only  look  dlosely  &ey  will  soon  see  what  class  of  shoot 
they  operate  upon.  Buds  plaoed  higher  up  in  the  "  mothec 
branches  *'  receive  more  sap,  but  not  so  much  as  the  rast 
near  the  extremities.  A  pleasant  class  to  prune  is  that 
which,  about  6  or  8  inches  long,  has  frmt-buds  neatly  placed 
along  it,  and  two  or  three  oonvenient  tiny  wood-buds  at  the 
base.  This  class  I  always  pinch  to  four  well-developed  and 
well-coloured  leaves  in  the  summer  pruning,  so  that  it  has 
no  time  to  reach  8  inches,  which  it  would  do  under  the  old 
system.  Pinched-in  it  only  makes  8  or  4  inches  of  a  first- 
rate  beocing  shoot.  It  will  not  grow  very  much  morew  being 
near  the  main  stem;  but  the  second  growths  (which  tha 
extreme  bud  only  will  make)  wiU,  after  growing  to  four  good- 
sized  but  not  so  well  coloured  leaves,  be  pinched  in  to  two 
leaves.  This  class  of  shoot  is  not  likely  to  make  third 
growths,  and,  at  the  winter  pruning,  there  will  appear  at 
least  two  groups  of  triple  buds  to  cut  down  toj  for  the 
second  group  is  not  needed  now. 

Under  glass  it  should  be  an  object  to  multiply  the  number 
of  shoots,  beeause  we  are  not  obliged,  as  in  out-door  pruning, 
to  cut  away  forerights,  or  shoots  growing  awkwardly  behind 
the  branches :  therefore,  on  the  original  shoot>  whiiSi  i&  now 
become  a  short  spur,  we  have  obtained  two  or  three  or  evea 
four  shoots,  so  that  after  selecting  which  of  these  are  to 
bear  next  year,  and  leaving  them  long  enough  for  this,  the 
others  are  cut  down  closely  to  one  or  two  eyes  near  to  tha 
spur  to  furnish  new  wood  in  succession.  In  the  case  of  tba 
class  of  shoots  I  am  speaking  of  you  will  get  a  choice  of  tripls 
buds  to  cut  down  to  having  plenty  of  fouage  among  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that,  out  of  doors,  these  shoots 
should  be  only  pinched-in  once  when  well  grown  and  sturdy* 
and  not  before  midsummer  generally,  and  cut  down  to 
4  indies  above  a  triple  bud  in  the  wmter.  But  I  most  not 
go  too  muoh  beyond  orchard-house  work,  and  shall  xaesrva 
the  other  classes  of  Peach  shoots  for  another  paper,  as  also 
answers  to  questions  on  summer  laterals,  or  anticipSi  as  tha 
French  call  them. 

In  answer  to  "  B.  A.,"  the  most  valuable  early  Peaoih  ia 
Eaxly  York.  My  largest  early  Peach  is  Crawfu^'s  Early. 
The  earliest  Peach  from  Montreuil  in  the  Paris  market  is 
Early  Gxcsse  Mignonne;  but  Early  York  and  Canary  were 
ripe  with,  me  one  fortnight  in  advance  of  Montreuil.  IndeecL 
I  saw  last  year  in  Paris  no  Peaches  whatever  on  the  SOth  U 
July  but  Algerian.  These  were  fine  and  good,  but  not  nu- 
merous. I  went  over  M«  Lep^re's  gardens,  and  none  had 
been  sent  to  market  by  him;  while  in  my  own  orohanjl- 
house  fine  Peaches  had  been  ripe  from  the,  15th  of  July,  and 
wouki  have  oonapeted  with  any  from  Algiers. — ^T.  CoxiUiiaa 
BaisAUT,  JEHekmond  JETouse,  Guernsey. 


CLEMATIS  FOETUNEI. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  reply  to  my  inquiry  in  the  notice  to 
coiarespondents.  No.  167,  and  regret  that  I  cannot  answer 
more  coKreoUy  the  question  you  ask  about  the  OlemaUs 
Fortune  It  is  growing  on  one  of  the  columns  of  a  ookm- 
nade,  in  an  exposed  situation,  «racted  about  flva  yew  a^t^ 
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snfl  may  liave  been  planted  at  €hat  time  with  vmo^  other 
<!SfaiiI>iiifi^  plants ;  hut  I  cannot  find  ft  ity  the  list  of  the  plants 
snppliea  to  me  then,  nor  do  I  remember  having  ordered  a 
^dant  of  the  name  from  any  nnrserymaxi  since.  Three  or 
ftmr  yeais  ago,  however,  I  received  some  plants  direct  from 
China^  and  I  believe  two  or  three  were  planted  against  the 
colonnade.  This,  therefore,  may  be  one  of  them.  It 
l)lo<nned  fbr'the  first  time  last  year,  andf  the  flower  then  was 
better  than  the  one  I  sent  you,  being  perfectly  globular. 
IWU  yon  ftirther  oblige  me  by  stating  in  your  next  Number 
in  what  work  I  can  mid  a  description  of  the  Clematis  For- 
timei? — "R,  J.  G.,  The  MouiU,  Bishopstohe,  near  Winchester, 

[This  is  in  answer  to  a  request  we  made  when  naming 
llie  q>ecimen  of  the  Clematis  sent  to  us,  and  a£Gords  only 
one  of  probably  very  many  instances  of  new  plants  un- 
knowingly intioduced  by  private  individuals.  A  coloured 
drawing  and  deecE^tion  are  in  vol.  ii.«  page  160,  of  the 
*'Morist  and  Pomologist."] 


THE  SOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETT'S 
FLOGBUL  COMMITTEE. 

Tton  meeting  was  held  at  South  Kensington  on  the  14th 
inst.  There  was  an  unusually  large  and  magnificent  display 
oif  flowers. 

'  Mr.  Tumer  kindly  sent  a  filne  collection  of  his  Pidargoniums 
to  illuBtrate  a  lecture  to  be  given  on  that  day  on  tlSs  popu- 
Ikrflower by  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  Esq. 

Mr.  Bun,  Chelsea,  sent  sereral  specimens  ibr  examination, 
consisting  of  Echeveria  pulverulenta,  a  well-known  plant; 
Pelargonium  Achilles  of  tiie  Scarlet  section,  of  an  unusually 
intense  bright  orange  scarlet  colour,  but  deficient  in  form 
of  flower — 8econd-<uaa8  oertiflcate;  Pleione  Schilleriana, 
a  beautiful  little  Orchid,  with  dcQicately  mottled  greenish 
-^iiite  flowers — ^first-dass  certificate;  Dracssna  speotabilis; 
finsntophyllum  striatum  pictum,  which  had  received  a  first- 
oImb  c^:iiificate  at  the  last  meeting ;  and  a  veiy  beautiiul 
ooUeetion  of  seedling  Scarlet  Pelai^niums  exhibited  in  a 
basket  of  moss. 

Mr.  Halfy,  Blackheath,  sent  Pelargonixmi  Tenus,  vety 
bright  orange  scarlet,  wi13i  a  fine  white  centre,  zonate 
f<fi£ige,  flower  of  exceUent  ftorm — first-class  certificate ;  and 
Pelargonium  Sirius,  variegated  foliage ;  a  very  good  variety, 
bat  not  differing  from  many  known  kinds. 

From  Mr.  Wesoott,  Dulwich  House,  came  Gloxinia  Carlotta 
Flatti,  of  no  remarkable  quality;  and  ik>m  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson,  Wellington  Eoad,  six  new  varieties  of  their 
goperb  variegated  seedling  Scailet  Pelargoniums.  They 
were  all  equ&Dy  good,  but  scarcely  better  than  Mrs.  Pollock, 
and  but  little  cBfllering  in  the  ibliage,  although  they  are  said 
to  be  of  stronger  and  better  habit.  One  called  Capt.  Meade, 
with  highly-coloured  zonate  foHage,  of  dwarf  habit,  had  a 
flrst-daiss  certificate.  Capt.  Peploe,  Mis.  J.  Maxwell  Hutton, 
Benyon  de  Beauvoir,  Mrs.  Longfield,  Mrs.  Dumaresque, 
Stella  Yariegata,  with  yellow  variegations.  There  are  several 
sports  of  tms  Kosegay,  but  this  appeared  distinct  from  its 
yellow  variegation.  Mrs.  Dumaresque  and  Mrs.  Longfleld, 
nrooh  resemoled  Mrs.  Idford  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage 
and  dark  reddish  brown  zones. 

Messrs.  Henderson  were  awarded  a  special  certiflcate  fbr 
tikeir  valuable  and  interesting  collection,  which  contained, 
besides  t^e  seedlings  sent  far  examination,  specimens  of 
Snnset,  Mrs.  PoBock,  Italia  Unita,  and  Lucy  Grieve ;  Phlox 
Louise  €FrelB,  a  very  pretty  variety  of  Phlox  Badowitzki, 
wltii  bright  carmine  stripes. 

Mr.  Booth,  Ball's  Pond,  exhibited  Pelargonium  Phoenix 
Tariegatum,  flowers  resembling  Phoenix-^an  inferior  show 
variety,  having  its  foliage  so  cupped  and  crumpled  as 
to  represent  a  blighted  form  of  the  foliage  of  ihe  Scarlet 
section.  There  was  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  miser- 
able deformity. 

Mr.  Turner,  Slong^,  exhibited  several  very  beautiM 
seedHng  Pelargoniums.  Amon^  the  Fancy  varieties.  Silver 
Mantle,  pale  rose  shaded  wit^  hghter  rose,  ffood  truss,  ex- 
odlenl^  compact,  dwarf,  and  robust  habit,  had  a  second - 
cfaun  certiflcate ;  Dreadnought  was  dark  rosy  nurple,  thin 
t^russ,  flowers  rough ;  Blair  Athol,  a  darker  shade  of  Dread- 
BOoght,  tFoss  thin,  flowers  wanting  in  smoothness ;  Edgar, 


dark  maroon,  white  eye,  the  darkest  shade  of  colour  in  this 
section,  flowers  smooth  and  circular,  medium  truss — ^this 
received  a  second-class  certificate.  Mrs.  Dorling  received  a 
second-class  certificate  at  the  last  meeting.  The  Kover, 
light  mulberry  crimson  with  light  eye,  smooth  petals,  of 
excellent  form,  and  good  habit,  was  awarded  a  first-olass 
certiflcate.  In  the  Show  varieties,  Mr.  Turner  had  Le<midaB, 
a  crimson-scarlet  spotted  variety;  Publicola^  dark  upper 
petals,  light  eye,  lower  rosy  carmine,  white  eye,  flower  rat^r 
rough — second-class  certificate;  British  Sailor,  awarded  a 
second-class  certificate  at  the  last  meeting;  Profusion, 
ditto;  and  John  Hoyle,  the  seedling  Pelargonium  of  the 
year,  which  had  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  last  Meeting* 
Mary  Hoyle,  also  from  Mr,  Turner,  was  a  very  fine  and 
beautiful  flower  of  the  softest  shade  of  salmon  rose,  good 
truss^  fine  substance  and  size,  upper  petals  deeply  blotched 
with  maroon,  dear  white  centre,  altogether  a  most  striking 
flower  though  a  little  deficient  iu  form — ^a  second-class  cer- 
tificate was  awai'ded  for  this.  The  High  Admiral  from  the 
same  exhibitor  was  similar  to  British  Sailor,  but  inferior 
both  in  colour  and  form.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded 
Mr.  Turner  for  his  ma^oificeut  collection  of  Pelargoniums. 

From  the  Bev.  R.  H.  Charsley,  Offley  Eoad,  Oxford,  came 
Verbena  Una.  One  truss  only  was  sent ;  it  is  a  promising 
variety,  and  was  requested  to  be  seen  again.  Three  trusses 
or  specimens  are  required  of  all  cut  flowers  for  examination. 

mi.  Smith,  Homsey  Eoad,  sent  Pelargonium  Glory,  light 
orange  scarlet,  zonate  foliage,  flower  of  great  substance  and 
good  form ;  to  be  seen  again.  Mr.  Smith  had  Pelargoniums 
Boi  d'ltalie  and  Herald  of  Spring  for  comparison  with  his 
seedling;  the  colour  of  Glory  is  decidedly  brighter  than 
either  of  these.  It  is  very  desirable  that  Mr.  Smith's  ex- 
ample should  be  followed  by  other  exhibitors.  It  would  save 
the  Committee  much  trouble,  and  give  greater  satisfaction 
to  exhibitors,  if  plants  of  older  and  known  sorts  were  sent 
to  compare  with  what  are  supposed  to  be  new  and  improve- 
ments. 

_  The  novelties  in  seedlings,  and  the  numerous  imp(»ted  va- 
rieties of  the  Scarlet  section  of  Pelargoniums  introduced  last 
season,  encourage  the  expectation  that  the  prizes  offered  on 
the  6th  of  July  next  will  induce  a  great  competition.  We 
have  reason  to  hope  that  most  of  the  growers  of  this  beauti- 
ful flower  will  bring  collections,  and  there  will  be  little  doubt 
of  the  success  of  this  new  feature  in  our  great  exhibitions. 
The  public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves of  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  class  of  plants,  which» 
with  care  and  little  attention  will  render  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  gay  from  the  present  time  until  November. 
Many  of  the  delicate-coloured  flowers  never  display  their 
beauty  when  planted  out  of  doora ;  the  slightest  protection 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  we  feel  certain  that  no  one  will 
be  disappointed  if  he  gives  them  the  simple  yet  necessary 
attention  they  require. 


TOE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  SHOW. 

Juke  11th. 
(Conelmdedjk'om  page  480.) 

BoflWB. — The  only  collections  of  Roses  in  pots  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  who  had  a  flrst  prize,  and  Mr.  Terry.  Caroline 
de  Biuisal,  Paul  Perras,  Lslia,  La  Eeine,  Coupe  d'Heb^,  and 
Baronne  Prevost  were  fine  plants  and  in  very  good  bloom. 
Of  cut  blooms  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell,  of  PUtdown  Nurseries,  contributed  splendid  boxes, 
botti  in  the  Class  for  three  trusses  of  twenty-five  varieties 
and  in  that  for  single  blooms,  and  in  each  they  received 
prizes  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  In  the  Ama- 
teuiB*  Class,  Mr.  ExaU,  gardener  to  J.  Hollingworth,  Esq., 
Maidstone,  was  first  with  an  excellent  collection ;  Mr.  Morris, 
Caversham  Park,  Beading,  second;  and  Mr.  Terry,  third. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  also  had  a  box  of  Lord  Clyde,  the  rich, 
red,  full  Uooms  of  which  were  thus  seen  to  great  advantage. 

MncsiiULKBOus. — Messrs.  Dobson  <fe  Son  exhibited  sevCTal 
very  showy  varieties  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  ;  Mr.  Hooper, 
^&,  Pinks  and  Pansies,  the  latter  being  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Downie,  Pergie,  and  House.  Prom  Mr.  Salter  and 
Messrs.  Paul  came  stands  of  Paeonies,  large  and  very  showy ; 
firom  Mr.  Young,  Caladiums ;  and  from  Mr.  Williams.  Ama- 
ryllises.   Plant  cases  and  window  baskets  were  shown  by 
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Messrs.  Barr  &  Sngden,  and  neatly-filled  haoging^'baskets 
by  Messrs.  A.  Henderson  &  Co.,  and  Young. 

New  plants  were  exhibited  in  considerate  numbers,  most 
of  them,  however,  have  been  already  frequently  noticed  iu 
these  columns  in  other  reports.  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kings- 
ton, sent  a  female  plant  of  Strangeria  paradoxal  and  a 
beautiful  variety  of  Anssctoohilus  petola  with  very  distinct 
but  delicate  golden  reticulations  on  a  bright  green  ground. 
From  Mr.  Findlay,  of  the  Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  came 
a  variety  of  Alocasia,  with  leaves  about  20  inches  loxig  and 
not  much  less  across,  but  inferior  to  metaUica.  l^^srs. 
Yeitch  sent  Lilium  auratum,  i^e  large  flowers  of  which  per- 
fumed the  air  to  a  great  distaace ;  the  East  Indian  EjBmp- 
feria  Boscosana  wiui  a  single  white  flower  rising  from  be- 
tween two  orbiculate  leaves,  dark  brown  variegated  with 
whitish  green;  Cattleya  Wasneri  witk  white  flowers;  Dra- 
ccena  Cooperi,  and  Eranthemtuu  tuberculatum.  Mr.  Williams 
had  Dendrobium  Parislm,  ImantophyUum  borbonicum,  Dia- 
csena  Ehrenbergi,  and  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  amethysto- 
glossa.  Mr.  Bull  contributed  Caladium  Van  den  Heckei,  a 
variegatedPolygonatnm,!E^ododendrOntubulatumwithwhite 
flowers,  Pleione  Schilleriana^  and  other  new  plants .  From  Mr. 
Watson,  St.  Albans,  came  a  flowering  plant  of  Astelia  bivit- 
tata  and  Gleichenia  CunningluLmi.  Lastly,  there  were  nu- 
merous seedlings,  of  which  Pelargoniums  The  Bover,  from 
Mr.  Turner;  TheBival,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Sensation 
from  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons ;  The  Clown  from  Mr.  Wiodaog^ 
and  Fairy  from  Mr.  Holland,  bad  first-class  certificates. 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwi<^,  sent  some  large-fiowering  seed- 
ling Lobelias,  several  of  which  had  certificates.  Mr.  W.  Paul 
had  his  splendid  new  Bose  Princess  of  Wales,  for  which  he 
bad  a  first-class  certificate ;  and  a  like  award  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  for  Pansies  John  M'Nab 
and  Nethercote: 

FBUIT. 

The  show  of  Fruit,  though  not  extensive,  was  very  good 
as  regards  quality.  A  score  of  Pines  were  shown.  Mr.  Buley, 
of  Shardeloes,  had  a  first  prize  for  a  Providence  of  7^  lbs. ; 
Mr.  Smith,  gairdener  to  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Calderstone,  Liver- 
pool, a  second  for  one  of  7  lbs.  Of  Queens,  Mr.  Floud,  Aber- 
dare,  sent  two  fine  fruit,  the  weights  of  which  were  not 
stated,  one  of  whidi  took  the  first  prize;  and  Mr.  F.  Chitty, 
Uplands,  Birmingham,  was  second  with  a  good  fruit  of  the 
same  kind.  From  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  M.  Ingram,  Esq., 
Temple  Newsam,  Leeds,  came  a  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne 
of  4f  lbs. ;  from  Mr.  Toung,.  of  Highgate,  one  of  the  same 
kind  from  a  crown  grown  without  bottom  heat,  and  the  plant 
one  year  and  eight  months  old.  Mr.  Floud  sent  a  large 
Prickly  Cayenne,  but  it  was  unripe. 

Of  Grapes  about  forty-eight  dishes  were  shown.  Black 
Hamburghs,  of  course,  predominating,  and  almost  without 
exception  the  bunches  were  well  grown  and  of  good  size, 
and  the  berries  large  and  well  coloured.  For  this  variety 
Mr.  Hill,  Eeele  Hall,  took  the  first  prize  with  three  very  fine 
bunches  weighing  9  lbs.  8  ozs. ;  Mr.  Meredith  was  second 
with  large  bunches.  Very  good  bunches  were  also  contri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Powell,  Miller,  Fetch,  Henderson,  McKay, 
Wallis,  and  others.  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Meads,  gardener 
to  B.  Currie,  Esq.,  Famborongh,  each  sent  bunches  of  Black 
Prince,  and  of  such  even  merit  that  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  which  exhibition  was  the  better.  Mr.  HiU's  three 
bunches  weighed  8  lbs.  10  ozs.,  Mr.  Meads'  8^  lbs. ;  in  both 
cases  they  were  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  the  berrriea  were 
equally  well  coloured.  The  only  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  was  awarding  equal  first  prizes  to  both  exhibitors, 
which  was  done.  Mr.  Pottle  had  a  second  prize,  and  Mr. 
AUport,  Doddington  Park,  a  third  for  the  same  kind.  Of 
White  Grapes,  nineteen  dishes  were  shown.  Mr.  Hill  exhi- 
bited Buckland  Sweetwater,  the  three  bunches  being  per- 
fectly ripe  and  weighing  5  lbs.  Mr.  Hill  was  first  for  Musca- 
dines ;  Mr.  M.  Henderson  second ;  and  Mr.  Young  third  with 
good  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater  from  11-inch  pots. 
Mr.  Meads,  and  Mr.  Drewitt,  Denbies,  had  good  Chas- 
selas  Musquo  and  not  cracked.  With  Muscats,  Sir.  Turner 
was  first,  the  bunches  and  berries  large,  but  wanting  that 
fine  amber  colour  which  characterises  the  perfect  ripening 
of  this  variety.  Mr.  Clements  also  sent  large  bunches  but 
green.  Mr.  Meads  exhibited  Trentham  Black  in  good  con- 
dition ;  and  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to  Lord  Craven,  had  fine 
bunches  of  Golden  Hamburgh. 


Of  Melpns  there  was  a  good  show,  both  in  the  Green  and 
Scarlet-fleshed  classes.  w>lden  Perfection  and  Scarlet  Gem 
were  the  principal  kinds,  but  there  were  also  numerous 
hybrids.  In  Green-fleshed  Mr.  Meredith  was  first  with 
Hybrid  Cashmere,  Mr.  Bailey  second,  Mr.  Buffett  third.  In 
S^let-fleshed  Mr.  Simmonds,  Mickleham,  was  fijnt. 

In  Peaches  Mr.  Allen^  Hopwood  Park,  Lancashire,  was 
first  with  Boyal  George  fine;  Mr.  Fetch  second,  with 
Bairington;  and  Mr.  Buffett,  gardener  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
had  thud  for  Galande  highly  coloured ;  Boyal  G^rge,  from 
Mr.  Lynn,  Hedsor,  was  iScewise  well  coloured.  The  other 
exhibitions  in  this  class  chiefij  consisted  of  Boyal  Georgo 
and  were  very  good,  as  also  were  the  Nectarines.  These 
principally  consisted  of  Elruge.  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to 
J.  B.  Glegg,  Esq.,  Withington  Hall,  was  firsC  Mr.  Lynn 
second. 

Of  Cherries,  some  very  good  dishes  were  shown.  Mr. 
Henderson,  ^I^ntbam,  had  excellent  Black  Tartarian,  for 
which  he  had  a  first  prize ;  and  Mr.  Beck  was  second  with 
Black  Eagle.  Elton,  from  Mr.  Enstone,  was  Bxst  in  the 
White  class;  fmd  Mr.  Lynn  had  a  third  prize  for  Belle  de 
Chodsy,  rem^kable  f6r  its  transparent  skin,  showin^^  the 
moUled  amber  flesh  beneath. 

In  Strawberries  Mr.  Smith*  Twickenham,  was,  as  nsua^ 
flrst,  with  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  British  Queen  very  large  ; 
Mr.  Pottle  was  second  with  the  latter  kind  and  Bifleman. 
Mr.  Turner  exhibited  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  a  promising  seed- 
ling resembling  President  in  appearance,  and  said  to  be 
almost  equal  to  Keais'  Seedling  in  earlbiess.    Some  very 

food  White  Marseilles  Figs  came  from  Mr.  Pottle;  Lee's 
'erpetual  from  Mr.  Buffett;  and  small  misceUaneoas  collec- 
tions from  Messrs.  Pottle,  Masters,  and  Fetch. 


APHIS-KILLING. 


Till  very  recent^  Mr.  Fish  has  forgotten  to  name  the 
best  of  all  Aphis-kiilers,  and  even  now  he  only  alludes  to  it 
as  "  quassia  water."  When  I  have  been  reading  his  various 
remedies  for  Aphis-killing — such  as  tobacco  water,  frmiiga- 
tion,  &c.,  I  have  always  "  mentally  ejaculated,"  as  the  Imj 


novelist^  used  to  write— ^Why  does  he  not  use  quassia  and  soft 

\e&u  of  compel 
has  made  its  appearance  more  than  once  in  your  coiumnB, 


soap  ?  The  receipt  for  making  this  most  usefm  of  compounds 


but  a  good  thing  cannot  be  too  weU  known.  Boil  4  ozs.  of 
quassia  chips  in  a  gallon  of  soft  water  for  ten  minutes,  and 
while  cooling  dissolve  la  it  4  ozs.  soft  soap,  use  it  with  a 
brush  or  syringe,  or  by  dipping  the  shoots  m  it.  This  is 
the  best  summer  Aphis-killer  known,  and  rarely  fails  to  kill 
all  that  come  in  contact  with  it,  besides  which  it  is  not 
offensive  like  nasty  tobacco  water  or  tobacco  smoke.  After 
all  our  kfllers.  Aphides  are  odd  little  feUows — sometimes 
almost  invulnerable,  at  other  times  easilv  destroyed.  Last 
season  the  Blue  Plum  Aphis  was  most  abundant  here,  and 
yidded  up  his  Ufe  only  after  a  hard  quassia  fight.  The  tribe 
was  very  numerous,  and  cost  me  1  cwt.  of  quassia  chips  in 
decoctions  before  it  gave  way.  The  Cherry  Aphis,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  way  without  difficulty,  and,  although  often 
difficidt  to  destroy,  his  life  was  so  embittered  that  he  quitted 
it.  Hie  Peach  Aphis — ^its  summer  green-coated  enemy^- 
not  the  brown  Aphis  of  winter — ^is  easily  killed  by  the  quassia 
compound,  as  are  also  the  Bose  Aphis,  the  green  Aphis  of 
the  Apple  and  Crab,  and,  in  short,  ^  that  I  have  met  with. 
I  am,  however,  much  interested  in.  Aphis  warfiEure,  from 
observing  how  in  different  seasons  they  differ  in  strength 
and  tenacity  of  life.  About  three  years  since  the  Blue  Plum 
Aphis  defied  all  his  enemies ;  the  strongest  Gishurst,  the  most 
powerful  tobacco  water  were  applied  in  vain.  He  sucked 
and  lived,  and  sucked  again  tul  the  shoots  were  dry  and 
sapless.  One  of  my  Aphis-executioners  has  just  told  me 
that  the  Black  Cherry  Aphis  is  hard  to  kill  this  season;  he 
says  that  the  large,  £a,t,  black  fellows  kick  up  their  heels 
when  the  shoot  is  merely  dipped,  and  stand  on  th^  h^ds 
fi>r  a  short  time  till  the  liquid  runs  off  them,  they  then 
settle  down  to  their  sucking  work  with  their  minds  dU^tiy 
embittered ;  and  that  although  the  young  ones  die  at  once» 
the  corpulent  ones  iucrease  and  multiply  rapidly.  It  is  only 
with  the  brush  that  they  can  be  dislodged.  Without  doubt 
the  quassia  decoction  is  particularly  weU  adapted  for  a  sum- 
mer dressing  for  all  the  species  of  Aphis  but  one,  and  that 
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one  of  the  most  permdons,  the  Aphis  lanigera,  or  the 
WooD J  Apple  Aphu ;  for  thia  the  Gishnret  8  or  10  oss.  to 
the  gallon  of  soft  water  is  the  only  sore  cure,  using  a  brush 
in  applying  it  and  avoiding  the  leares.  For  a  dressing 
tor  old  trees  or  old  walls  in  December  it  is  invaloable,  and 
entirely  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  those  offensiTe 
agly  paints  of  day,  soot,  snlphur,  and  nrine  so  often  re- 
commended, as  it  lolls  eggs,  aiid  grubs,  and  all  other  plagues 
in  embryo.  If  the  coltiTator  widies  to  give  the  bark  of  his 
trees  a  dean  and  healthy  appearance  in  winter,  the  least 
offensive  paint  and  the  most  efficaeions  is  one  made  with 
two-thirds  of  unslaked  or  freshly  slaked  lime  and  one-third 
soot :  every  shoot  and  bad  may  be  covered  with  this  lead- 
coloured  paint,  which  is  soon  washed  off  by  the  heavy  rains 
of  winter,  leaving  the  bark  beautifully  dean  aaad  bright. 

Mr.  Fish  often  alludes  to  a  ^small  brown  beetle*'  which 
infests  his  trees  in  winter.  Some  weeks  since  I  sent  yon  a 
shoot  of  a  Peach  tree  covered  with  them.  You  pronounced 
tiiem  to  be  the  "  winter  form  of  1^  Aphis  persion."  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  this,  for  this  blt>wn  aphis  which  seems  to 
delight  in  sucking  the  bare  shoots  of  Peadi  trees  under  glass 
in  tne  autumn  and  winter  months,  if  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  trees  during  the  summer  never  dianges  its  fturm.  It  is 
most  certainly  an  Aphis  and  not  a  beetle,  and  is  easily  killed 
with  the  quassia  compound.— T.  B. 


FAIBIAWN. 


{Concluded  from  page  488.) 

The  Bhododendrons  already  named  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  collection  of  this  charming  tribe  of  plants  at  Fairlawn, 
and  are  only  given  as  an  example  of  what  were  in  flower  at 
one  time.  Bhododendrons,  however,  were  not  the  only  plants 
cultivated  there,  for  in  the  border  more  espedally  set  apart 
for  them  were  some  good  specimens  of  CamelHas;  one  a 
Double  White,  and  another  a  Double  Bed,  had  been  both 
gay  with  flowers,  while  the  often  much-neglected  Daphne 
cneorum  was  well  represented.  Alcmg  the  front  some  other 
popular  plants  were  also  allowed  a  place,  the  prindpal, 
however,  being  Rhododendrons,  In  other  parts  of  the 
grounds  choice  shrubs  and  Pinuses  were  scattered  about  in 
various  directions,  and  near  the  mansion  a  fine  plant  of 
Desfontainia  spinosa  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It  was  up- 
wards of  3  feet  high,  proportionately  bushy,  had  flowered 
wen  for  some  years,  and  seemed  in  exceUent  health.  As  a 
companion  to  it  was  Skimmia  japonica,  broader  but,  perhaps, 
not  so  high,  and  in  point  of  health  and  beauty  equaUy  good. 
In  another  place  was  Prunus  triloba  in  b^utiful  flower, 
and  an  Oak  was  pointed  out  to  me  under  the  name  of 
Quercus  bambussefolia  which  was  said  to  have  leaves  up- 
wards of  10  inches  long,  but  being  dedduous  I  did  not  see 
them  fully  devdoped. 

Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  some  of  the  plants  in 
tlie  dressed  ground,  I  next  proceeded  to  some  subordinate 
shrubberies,  where,  amongst  others,  were  flne  plants  of 
Benthamia  fragifera  as  large  as  Lilacs,  and  apparently  doing 
as  welL  The  hedge  to  the  shrubbery  also  deserves  atten- 
tion, being  composed  of  Madura  aurantiaca,  or  what  is 
called  the  Osage  Orange,  a  plant  formidable  enough  in 
spines ;  and  in  summer  its  dense  green  foliage  looks  well, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  itnll  ever  be  so  far  accli- 
matised as  to  ripen  the  tips  of  its  shoots,  whidi,  like 
those  of  Fuchsias,  die  back  each  year.  Not  having  time  to 
examine  all,  I  proceeded  to  the  park,  where,  scattered  about 
in  various  directions,  were  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
Pinus  fully  exposed  to  the  winds  in  all  directions,  and  only 
fenced  in  from  the  cattle  in  the  ordinary  way.  Amongst 
others  so  placed  I  noticed  the  following  as  being  remarkable : 

Cupressus  Ijawsoniana. — Kine  feet  high,  dense  and  bushy, 
a  fine  object ;  and  when  it  flowers  in  spring,  I  am  told  that 
after  the  scales  of  the  buds  are  thrown  off  the  inflorescence  is 
of  a  pretty  reddish  brown,  addinfi^  considerably  to  its  beauty. 

Picea  Nordmanniana. — ^tlpwarda  of  9  feet  mgh,  its  foliage 
presenting  that  height  and  breadth  which  renders  this 
species  so  remarkable,  besides  being  so  gr^ceftilly  incurved. 
As  this  spedes  has  not  been  long  known  in  England,  I 
should  think  this  must  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  it 
in  this  country,  and  by  its  healthy  appearance  it  is  evidently 
destiftftd  to  become  one  of  our  most  ornamental  trtes. 


Cupreenu  Lolhii, — This  graceM  Fern-like  tree  is  certainly 
not  so  mudi  planted  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  few  trees 
promise  to  produce  an  effect  sooner  than  it  does.  I  omitted 
to  take  the  dimensions  of  the  one  at  Fairlawn ;  bat  I  find 
that  one  we  have  at  Linton  has  grown  9  feet  in  two  years. 

Cedme  deodara  njibuakLr^X  speonnen  of  this,  about  9  feet 
high  and  proportkmaitely  busuy,  presented  that  long  and 
de^  green  foliage  which  distingnishee  it  from  the  parent 
variety,  and,  so  ftr  as  aspearance  goes,  the  name  seems 
very  appropriate,  fbir  it  omb  look  t£e  picture  of  a  sturdy 
robust  grower.  There  were  many  fine  speoimens  of  Deodars, 
dtfRaring  in  varioos  ways  from  each  other,  and  some  i^ 
pvoaehing  this  one  in  duoaoter. 

WeSUngiomtk  gigcuUeii.^-'ViKDMed  in  the  park  with  an  <^en 
iron  ftoce  around  it.  This  tree  is  17  feet  11  inches  hdglC  of 
as  dose  and  symmetricid  form  as  could  be  desired,  being 
feathered  to  the  ground,  and,  in  fiust,  a  perfect  cone  in 
shape ;  and,  to  show  its  stnrdiness,  I  understand  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  bole  near  the  ground  was  upwards  of 
4  feet.  The  situation  was  rather  exposed  to  high  winds ; 
nevertheless,  it  appeared  highly  probable  that  this  fine  tree 
would  brave  it  aU  and  go  on  prospering,  and,  judging  from 
its  present  appearance,  there  seems  no  reason  to  question 
the  belief  of  those  who  predict  that  it  will  one  day  overtop 
all  our  indigenous  as  well  as  imported  trees. 

Having  extended  this  artide  beyond  the  proper  limits,  I 
must  omit  the  many  other  fine  plants  to  which  my  attention 
was  drawn ;  but  while  in  ihe  park  Mr.  Dean,  the  intelligent 
gardener,  pointed  ont  an  Ash  tree  that  was  said  to  produce 
Mistletoe.  Some  other  interesting  specimens  also  deserved  * 
notice,  amongst  which  I  must  not  omit  menti<niing  a  fine 
I^antation  of  the  common  Tew,  whidi  some  former  iHM>prietor 
of  Fairlawn  liad  planted  many  years  ago  as  a  wilderness. 
This  plantation  of  several  acres  formed  the  terminus  to  the 
Bhododendron-border  at  its  northern  end ;  and  to  show  how 
wdl  the  ground  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  there 
were  comparatively  few  which  had  not  stems  as  straight 
as  Spruce  Firs  for  80  or  40  feet.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever 
seeing  so  many  trees  presenting  a  condition  so  distinct 
fW>m  that  in  -fdiich  the  Tew  is  usually  found.  The  boles, 
however,  instead  of  being  circular,  were  irregularly  fiuted  or 
grooved,  showing  the  true  character  of  the  Yew.  They  were 
m  excellent  health,  a  fringe  or  beard  of  green  twigs  covering 
the  boles  firom  bottom  to  top,  the  latter  spreading  out  in  the 
usual  way  when  there  was  room  for  it  to  do  so. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Dean  I  also  had  a  look  into 
the  glass  structures,  but  had  little  time  to  note  down  much 
of  what  I  saw  there.  In  the  conservatory  near  the  house 
was  a  fine  plant  of  Cantua  dependens,  6  feet  or  more  high, 
and  in  fhll  fiower.  Brachycome  Drummondi  was  also  good ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  plant-house  that  was  not  in  any  way 
heated,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Solfriterre  Bose,  blooming 
richly,  and  showing  that  however  well  this  class  <^  Roses 
may  be  made  to  succeed  out  of  doors,  they  are  nevertheless 
mu<!h  superior  when  grown  under  glass.  A  double*fiowering 
Peach  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  been  very  fine, 
whQe  some  good  plants  of  Camellias,  Acacias,  Azaleas,  &c., 

Sve  the  whole  a  gay  appearance,  rdlecting  great  credit  <m 
r.  Dean,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  his  employer,  I  was  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  pleasantest  visits  I  ever  paid.  Although 
I  have  ci  necessity  omitted  much  that  ought  to  have  been 
noticed,  I  fear  I  can  only  offer  an  apdogy  for  doing  so; 
and  to  the  general  reader  I  can  confidently  say,  that  a  visit 
to  Fairlawn  to  see  the  Bhododendrons  and  other  shrubs  and 
trees  of  interest,  will  wdl  repay  the  little  trouble  of  a 
journey. — J.  Sobsok. 


KEW  FRONTIGNAN  GBAPES. 

Among  the  French  there  are  a  great  many  forms  of  what 
they  call  Muscat  Grapes,  but  which  are  known  by  us  as 
Frontignans — ^that  is,  those  varieties  having  round  berries 
in  contradistinction  to  those  that  are  oval,  like  the  White 
and  Black  Muscats  of  Alexandria.  Many  of  those  varieties 
of  Frontignan  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  sorts 
with  whi(£  we  have  been  long  fiuniliar,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  much  inferior  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
there  are  some  that  are  dedded  improvements,  and  im- 
provements of  so  great  excellence  as  to  force  them  on  our 
notice. 
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We  liaye  reodived  from  Mr.  BiTers,  of  Sawbridgeworth» 
three  varieties  that  appear  to  us  to  call  for  special  remark 
AS  possessing  properties  of  this  kind.  They  hove  been  im- 
pofied  £rom  abroad,  and  ae  the  j  have  on^  now  frsHed  iot 
the  first  time  in  tMs  oonntzy  we  take  the  eaxliest  opporta- 
mfy  of  making  our  readers  acqucdnted  wi^  them. 

Bablt  8xtrna  FaoKneNAN. — This  vaxiel^  is  evidently 
a  form  of  the  White  Frontignan,  which  ripens  as  early  as 
the  Bpyal  Mascadine.  The  bnnch  and  berries  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  old  White  Frontignan ;  but  the  bunohee 
are  w^  set,  aboat  6  or  7  inches  long,  not  shouldered,  cylin- 
drical Berries  about  the  size  of  those  of  Boyal  Muscadine,' 
^  a  fine  rich  amber  colour  when  fully  ripe,  and  sometimes 
dotted  over  with  minute  rose-coloured  dots.  The  flesh  is 
melting,  very  juicy,  and  with  a  fine  brisk  museat  flavour 
in  which  is  a  distinct  trace  of  orange-flower-water  aroma. 
This  is  a  sort  well  worth  cultivating,  and  it  may  possibly 
"^  succeed  out  of  doors.  As  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Ohasselas 
Musqu^  class  it  shows  no  trace  of  craddng  in  the  berries. 

Salomon's  FsoNTiaNAN  is  about  a  fortnight  later  in 
npeningthan  the  Early  Smyrna,  and  it  also  is  a  form  c^  the 
White  Frontignan,  and  ther^ore  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  Chaseelas  Musqu^  is  subject  to.  The  bunch 
is  of  ^ood  size,  being  fieom  8  to  9  inches  long,  tapering, 
beautiftilly  symmetrical,  and  not  shouldered.  The  berries 
are  the  size  of  those  of  well-grown  White  Frontignan,  round, 
and  regular  in  their  size.  Ihe  flesh  is  firm  and  crackling, 
like  that  of  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  of  a  delidous 
tpirightly  muscat  flavour. 

Paihavis  Fbomtiokan. — ^This  belongs  to  the  Ohasselas 
Musqu^  race,  and  differs  from  its  type  in  being  if  anything 
a  litUe  earlier.  It  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  that  variety,  and  will  require  to  be  ftirther  proved 
before  a  sufficiently  correct  judgment  can  be  formed  of  it. 


CHOICE  OF  GEAPES. 


So  much  difference  of  opinion  is  expressed  about  the  new 
Vines  lately  brought  into  notice,  that  the  remark  is  often 
made,  "  It  is  not  safe  to  plant  any  but  the  old  and  proved 
varieties."  It  really  is  a  great  responsibility  to  recommend 
an  assortment  of  Vines  for  a  new  house,  and  the  subject 
cannot  be  too  much  discussed,  nor  too  carefully  considered. 

After  all,  much  depends  on  individual  taste,  and  I  will 
give  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  hoping  to  elicit  the  opinion  of 
others. 

I  consider  good  Vines  as  of  two  classes — ^those  which  have 
a  very  decided  flavour,  and  those  which  are  merely  sweet. 
Of  the  latter  class  the  Black  Hamburgh  is,  without  question, 
the  best;  so  much  so,  that  I  would  plant  nearly  half  the 
Vines  in  an  ordinary  house  with  this  variety,  and  for  the 
same  reason  I  would  discard  nearly  all  the  merely  sweet 
White  Grapes. 

If  any  person  observes  the  selection  of  Qrapes  made  at 
the  dessert  table,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  like  sweet 
Grapes  generally  choose  the  Black  Hamburghs,  and  those 
who  prefer  a  more  decided  flavour  take  White  Grapes,  and  if 
they  are  not  Muscats  or  Frontignans  the  persons  so  choosing 
toe  disappointed. 

The  only  White  Grapes  I  would  plant  for  my  own  eating 
would  be  Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  one  of  its  varieties^  the 
White  Frontignan,  and,  if  the  situation  were  dry,  the 
Ohasselas  Musqu^,  and,  i>erhaps,  the  Boyal  Muscadine  as  a 
very  early  and  hardy  Grape, 

Of  Black  Grapes  other  than  Black  Hamburgh,  I  would 
plant  Muscat  Hamburgh — in  my  opinion  the  finest-flavoured 
Grape  in  cultivation.  I  have  heard  it  called  a  tender  kind 
— ^that  is,  a  bad  setter  and  liable  to  shank,  but  if  grafted  on 
the  Black  Hamburgh  it  sets  as  well  as  the  variety  on  which 
it  is  grafted,  and  aU  tendency  to  shank  is  removed,  besides 
which  the  bunches  and  berries  are  greatly  enlarged.  I  think 
it  has  only  one  fault — ^It  will  not  hang  long  after  being  ripe 
without  losing  its  peculiar  flavour,  and  then  becoming 
merely  a  sweet  Grape ;  but  for  some  time  after  it  is  ripe  it 
is  most  delicious,  being  as  juicy  as  the  Black  Hamburgh 
with  a  decidedly  Muscat  flavour. 

For  variety  I  should  like  one  Purple  Oonstantia  for  jits 
peculiar  flavour,  which  resembles  the  Frontignan  with  just 
a  taste  of  the  Black  Currant;   one  Trentham  Black,  a 


thin-skinned,  early,  and  delicious  Grape  which  will  not  keep 
long  after  it  is  ripe;  one  Grizzly  Frontignan,  a  genenu 
fovourite  but  apt  to  shank;  and  several  Lady  Bowse's 
Seedling  and  Black  Alicante,  the  best  of  the  late-keeping* 
Black  Srapes. 

For  an  ordinary  vinery  containing — say,  thirty  Vines,  I 
would  sekot  11  Bkiek  Hamburghs,  4  Muscats  to  be  planted 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  3  Muscat  Hambiu^hB, 
2  White  Frontignans,  1  Grizzly  Frontignan,  1  Purple  CoBr 
stantia,  3  Lady  Downe's,  1  Olmsselas  Musqu^,  1  Trenthaai 
Black,  2  Black  Alicante,  and  1  Boyal  Muscadine. 

Of  course,  other  kinds  have  their  admirers,  but  these 
would  be  my  choice.  For  a  late  house,  where  Muscats  ace 
the  principal  kinds  intended  to  be  grown,  and  where  a 
strong  heat  will  be  required,  I  believe  Borbaroesa  is  one  of 
the  best  Black  Grapes  both  as  to  quality  and  keeping;  but 
to  have  it  in  perfection  it  requires  quite  as  much  heat  or 
more  than  the  Muscat  of  Alexandna,  and,  as  generallj 
grown,  it  is  hardly  eatable.  It  is,  therefore,  scaroely  te 
be  recommended  for  an  ordinary  vinery,  though  its  noble 
bunches  reader  it  a  favourite  with  many. 

Then,  as  to  Trebbiano,  White  Moe,  Old  Tokay,  Wlule 
Portugal,  and  such  kinds,  they  always  remind  me  of  & 
saying  I  once  heard :  *'  Oh,  th^  are  capital  sorts  to  give 
away."  Golden  Hamburgh  and  Ingram's  Prolific  Muscat 
are  such  bad  growers  that  even  if  better  Grapes  they  would 
soon  go  out  of  cidtivation. 

As  to  the  varieties  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  I  believe 
£hat  with  the  exception  of  the  Oanon  Hall  Muscat,  it  really 
signifies  very  little  which  variety  is  ]^lanted,  not  that  "tiiey 
are  identical,  but  that  no  one  could  identify  the  bunches  If 
five  or  six  Idnds  were  mixed  on  a  dish,  and  that  it  would 
take  a  very  clever  man  to  name  with  certainty  most  of  the 
varieties  of  Muscat  if  the  name  of  any  plant  were  lost. — 
J.  B.  Pbabson,  ChikoeU. 


A  PLEA  FOB  WILD  PLANTS. 

I  Ajf  glad  to  see  that  notice  is  taken  by  many  of  your 
readers  of  the  more  rare  or  remarkable  of  our  British  plants, 
not  that  I  by  any  means  advise  that  publicil^  be  gfiven  te 
the  whereabouts  of  exceedingly  rare  species,  so  as  to  incite 
the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  some  persons,  but  to  show  to 
the  admirers  of  such  tlungs  that  more  localities  than  one 
exist  where  such  and  such  plants  are  to  be  had.  Latterly  I 
have  been  sorry  to  observe  that  most  of  the  interest  taken 
in  home  plants  has  centered  on  Ferns,  not  that  I  object  to 
their  claim  to  all  the  attention  they  get,  but  I  should  like  a 
share  to  be  bestowed  on  other  British  plants.  There  axe 
several  native  plants  far  from  common,  and  some  of  tiiem» 
as  the  British  Orchids,  may  doubtless  present  us  with  varie- 
ties in  form  if  they  be  closely  looked  into  the  same  as  Fecns 
do,  and  varieties  of  the  latter  are  often  dignified  with  terma 
giving  them  all  the  importance  of  distinct  species.  What 
can  1^  more  pretty  than  our  ordinary  Meadow  Orchis  P  while 
O.  maculata  is  also  showy  as  a  plant,  the  leaf  far  excelling 
that  of  any  Begonia  our  hothouses  contain.  Then  the  ex> 
ceedingly  rare  Oypripedium  calceolus  is  second  to  none  of 
its  genus  for  beauty,  while  amongst  plants  not  generally 
met  with  is  the  lowly  Linnsea  boreaiis. 

I  believe,  also,  that  one  of  the  Irises  is  common  eaioughi 
and  in  some  districts  the  pretty  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  is 
found,  but  I  never  was  fortonate  enough  to  come  across  it. 
There  is,  however,  one  of  our  most  beautiful  marsh  plants, 
not  by  any  means  weU  known  amongst  gardeners — ^Menyaii* 
t^es  trifoliata,  the  beautifol  fringed  flowers  of  which  would 
adorn  and  give  importance  to  any  exotic ;  while  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood may  possibly  be  found  Pamassia  palustris,  Drosera 
rotundifolia,  Narthecium  ossifragum,  a  Hydrocotyle,  Ooma- 
rum  paJustre,  and  some  other  plants. 

I  remember  travelling  several  miles  to  obtain  the  Meny- 
anthes  in  flower,  and  did  not  regret  the  journey ;  for,  wifli 
the  exception  of  the  white  Water  Lily,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  any  British  plant  so  pretty.  My  purpose  is  not  to 
extend  the  list  of  mteresting  native  plants,  out  to  call  the 
attention  of  young  gardeners  to  them ;  and  though  the  above 
is  a  meagre  list  of  but  a  few  of  the  worthies  our  country 
possesses,  they  may  form  a  nudeus  to  which  may  be  addea 
what  more  our  enterprising  explorers  may  record.    To  the 
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young  stadent,  I  may  add,  there  is  no  more  healUi-BeciirinK 
oooupation  than  a  good  long  ramble  after  wild  phuits,  ana 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  discovery  of  a  plant  not  previously 
known  to  the  searcher  is  an  intellectual  ei^joyment  not  to  be 
nzbdarvalaed. — ^W.  B.  £. 


PQHTEAITS  OF  PLAIfTS,  FLOWERS,  ADO) 

FRUITS. 

JEaBMMA  sxsnoHAiiTBA  (Two-iDwed*flowered  .Schmea). 
-^iTol  wd,,  BiomeliaoMB.  Lium^  Hezandria  Monogynia. 
NattFO  of  St.  Panl,  South  BraziL  Flowers  scarlet  and 
piu^e^Bot  Mag^  i.  ft447.) 

TBiOHiNiuic  MAKOLBsn  (Mr.  Kangles's  Triohiniom). — 
NqL  ord.,  Amaianfhace».  lAwn,,  Pentandzia  Monogynia. 
KatiTe  of  Swan  Biver,  imported  l^  Mr.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 
Flowers  lilac  "  At  present  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant, 
but  i«obably  may  be  grown  as  a  sommer  annual,  as  many 
Anstnilian  and  South  Africhn  pUuits."— (I&ui.,  t.  5448.) 

Oattliya  Likdletasa  (Dr.  Lindle/s  Cattleya).— ^ot. 
orcL,  Orehidaceffi.  Limn,,  Gynandria  Monandria.  Native  of 
Binhia.  Flowered  in  September.  Flowers  white,  tinged, 
spotted,  and  lined  with  rose-colour. — {Ibid,,  t.  5449.) 

Tkibaudia  sabgajitha.  (Fleshy-flowered  Thibaudia). — 
N§L  ord^,  Vaooinieffi,  Limn.,  Pecandria  Monogynia.  "A 
most  charming  Vacciniaceous  plant.'*  Native  of  New 
Cbenada.  Imported  by  Mr.  Bateman.  Flowers  scarlet  and 
greeD.--(lM«L,  t  5450.) 

DlNDfiOBHTic  Fabmkbi  var.  ATTBBo-FLAVA  (Mr.  Farmer's 
Odden-yellow  Dendrobium). — Nat.  ord.,  Orchidacese.  Lifm,t 
Gynandria  Monandria.  Native  of  Moulmein. — (Ibid.,  L  5451.) 

DxsKQDnTic  Skinnesi  var.  ajlbo-ijnxata  (Mr.  Skinner's 
White-lined  Deamodium). — Nat,  ord,,  Leguminossa.  Linn., 
Biadelphia  Decandria.  Native  of  Guatemala.  A  pretty 
stove  climber.  Flowers  purple.  Leaves  white  line  down 
the  centrc^IMd.,  t.  5452.) 

Tulips,  Eablt. — Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son. 
Proserpine,  rich  rose ;  Keizerkroon,  yellow  and  red.  Roi  Pepin, 
white,  flaked  with  crimson. — (Floral  Mag.,  pL  197.) 

Boss  Madame  Victor  Verdier, — Sent  out  by  M.  Eugene 
Yerdier,  fits  ain4,  of  Paris.  Very  gp'eat  depth  in  shape, 
though  of  dark  crimson,  very  usaeJ. — (Ibid.,  pi.  198.) 

Li^AamuA  AiiBA. — Introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitc^,  from 
their  coUector  in  Chili,  Mr.  Pearce.  Differs  only  from 
L.  reeea  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  ivoiy-white. — 
(Ibid^  pZ.  199.) 

CiKXBABiAS. — ^Beised  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich. 
Flower  of  the  Day,  violet;  Rembrandi,  mulberry;  EUmi, 
cnmaon,  and  l»road  white  band. — (Ibid.,  pi.  200.) 

PintABOONimc  Diadem.—'"  One  of  the  best  and  most  cha- 
raetenstio  of  the  flowers  of  1863."  Baised  by  Mr.  Hoyle, 
Beading.  Lower  petals  rosy  piurple;  upper  petals  dark 
macoon,  with  rosy  purple  edge.  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Turner,  Slough. — (Florist  and  Pomologist,  iiL,  121.) 


FURZE  YESsus  GOOSEBERRY   CATERPILLARS. 

Wtub  yon  inquire  of  Mr.  Peaks  Bonton  wlietiier  he  is 
cestem  l£ai  no  other  material  besides  the  Fune  was  used 
by  his  man  for  the  deetmotion  of  the  oaterpillara  in  his 


The  Furze  in  full  bloom,  once  renewed,  has  lain  in  the 
oentre  of  my  €k>oseben7  bushes  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
weds,  and  with  that  and  other  appliances  I  have  not  yet 
been  i^le  to  get  rid  of  the  eaterpulars.  I  have  seen  the 
yoang  larv»  eating  with  pwfeot  impom^  the  leaves  of  the 
Qoosebeiry  branches  on  which  the  Fune  was  resting.— 
B.  Samdbbs,  The  Mourn,  Ttmdergoih. 


HAViKa  had  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  efflcay,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  above,  I  beg  to  record  its  total  feiiure. 
I  placed  a  bunch  of  blooming  Furze  in  each  of  my  Goose- 
berry trees,  both  attacked  and  unattached  with  caterpillars, 
and  have  now  to  use  my  crop  in  the  green  state,  there  being 
no  leaves  left  to  protect  the  fruit. 

Query. — ^May  not  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  in  the 
gallon  of  the  Vicar  of  Duston  be  attzibuted  to  the  cold  and 


frosl^  nights  which,  I  understand,  have  been  prevalent  in 
the  counties  to  the  north  and  east  of  our  own  ? — H.  Jxwxl, 
M.D.,  8t.  AusUn,  Cornwall.  ' 


I HAVX  tried  Farze  for  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar,  and  find 
it  has  no  effect  whatever,  either  in  preventing  or  destroy- 
ing them.  It  is,  moreover,  no  novelty  here.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  the  Broom  and  Furze  have  been  used  upwards 
of  fifty  years  ago,  but  to  no  effect.  I  have  just  been  tiying 
the  s(dution  of  soft  soap  and  soda,  and  find  it  an  effectual 
remedy. — ^A  Lanabeshibe  Bbs-kbspkb. 


CLIMATE  AFFECJTED  BY  THE  DESTRUCTION 

OF  TREES. 

Thb  idea  is  often  advanced  that  oar  seasons  have  changed. 
The  weather  is  not  now  as  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
when  good  Peaches  were  grown  in  all  parts  of  our  country 
except  in  portions  of  s<^e  of  our  most  northern  States ;  uid 
south  of  New  York  they  attained  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. But  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in  some 
sections  where  they  once  flourished  they  cannot  now  be  grown 
at  all ;  and  even  father  south,  where  trees  were  often  met 
with  in  perfect  health  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  now  the  crop 
is  extremely  uncertain,  eokd  the  trees  scarcely  survive  t^ 
years.  The  same  influences  that  have  so  seriously  aflfected 
the  Peach  have  also  proved  ii^urious  to  other  fruits,  and 
even  farm  crops  have  in  some  degree  suffered  fr^m  the  same 
cause.  The  question  then  arises — ^What  has  caused  these 
meteorological  changes  ?  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  traced  to 
the  gener^  removal  of  the  native  forests  over  a  wide  extent 
of  our  country.  In  early  times  thousands  of  acres  of  timber 
were  destroyed  in  the  process  of  clearing  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  In  later  years  a  more  thorough  clearing 
has  been  caused  by  the  great  demand  arising  for  fuel  to  si^^ly 
the  numerous  railroads  that  traverse  the  country  in  every 
direction.  The  widespread  clearing  of  the  timber  has  not 
only  affiscted  the  temperature  of  the  atmosj^ere,  but  it  is 
the  direct  cause  of  the  sudden  changes  that  mark  the 
seasons  in  later  years.  Nor  is  the  effect  confined  to  the  colder 
p(»rtions  of  the  year.  Summer  showers  are  less  frequent, 
and  many  of  the  mountain  streams  are  either  dried  u^  or 
much  reduced  in  size.  No  general  remedy  can  be  devised 
for  these  changes ;  yet  in  many  localities  means  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  partial  protection  of  orchards,  gardens,  and 
dwellings  from  the  effects  of  the  severest  winter  winds. 
This  may  be  done,  where  the  nature  of  the  surroundings 
will  admit,  by  planting  belts  or  gloves  of  trees  on  the  most 
exposed  sides  of  the  homestead.  These  may  be  often 
rendered  both  ornamental  and  useful. — (Albany  Chuwtry 
Gentleman,) 


DO  BEES  PREY  UPON  FRUIT? 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Horticul- 
tural Society  this  sutj^  was  debated  at  some  length  with 
regard  to  €hEapee,  some  denounoing  the  unfortonate  bees, 
wishing  them  extermkwted  within  a  circuit  of  ten  mileB  of 
the  city,  and  taUdng  of  getting  up  an  "indignation  meet* 
ing,"  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  compelling 
their  removal  from  the  neigbboaxliood ;  whilst  others  d^ended 
them  on  the  groimd  thirt  hive  bees  never  made  the  first 
attaok,  md  ikSt  it  was  only  after  the  fruit  had  been  pnno- 
tured  by  wasps  or  other  insects  that  bees  came  and  sucked 
the  sweet  juice  from  the  openings  thud  made.  We  believe 
the  latter  to  be  the  fame  state  of  the  case.  In  England  it 
is  only  in  very  bad  honey  seasons  that  bees  will  meddle 
with  fruit.  During  all  our  experience  we  never  but  once 
saw  firuit  juice  stewed  in  honeycombs,  and  this  only  in  a 
few  cells  of  a  single  hive. 


SAKDBiNaHAs  Gabdsns. — We  hear  that  the  erection  and 
heating  of  the  extensive  ranges  of  houses  in  the  gardens  at 
Sandringham,  the  property  of  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  James  Gray,  the  emment  horti- 
eultoral  bxdlder,  of  Danvem  Street,  Chelsea. 
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DEOPMOEE. 


Within  an  easy  walk  of  Cliyeden  is  Dropmore^  the  seat 
of  Lady  Grenville,  whicli  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
flower  garden  and  extensive  pinetum.  The  grounds  alto- 
gether extend  over  600  acres,  about  50  of  which  are  occupied 
by  lawns,  flower  gardens,  and  shrubberies;  and  with  the 
very  limited  amount  of  labour  which  Mr.  Frost,  the  able 
and  Tery  intelligent  gardener,  has  at  command,  the  excellent 
keeping  of  the  whole  is  marvellous.  Although  the  situation 
is  not  so  commanding  as  that  of  Cliveden,  yet  from  some 
parts  of  the  grounds  nne  views  can  be  obtained— especially 
from  an  artificial  mound,  which  commands  views,  over  a 
wooded  country,  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Forest,  Surrey,  and 
the  Hampshire  hiUs ;  whilst  at  its  base  is  a  valley  planted 
with  Bhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  beyond  which 
are  dense  masses  of  trees. 

The  chief  feature  in  spring  is  the  bulb  garden  in  front  of 
the  house,  represented  beneath,  which  when  in  frill  bloom 
is  most  gorgeous.  Here  bedding  Tulips  are  largely  employed 
and  with  great  success ;  and  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
most  gardeners,  they  are  not  thrown  aside  after  the  bloom 
is  over,  but  are  preserved  from  year  to  year,  and  sometimes 
aff'ord  a  second  bloom  better  than  the  first.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  beds  are  well  nrepared  by 
trenching  and  manuring,  that  the  leaves  are  aUowed  to  die 
down  before  the  bulbs  are  taken  up ;  and  that  when  taken 
np  they  are  thoroughly  dried  and  ripened  before  being 
stored  away.    This  year  the  beds  were  planted  as  follows : — 

Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the 
immense  number 
of  bulbs  annually 
planted  in  this 
garden  from  the 
:£act,  that  each  of 
the  circles  2  and 
3  contained  no 
less  than  two 
thousand  bulbs ; 
and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  when 
in  the  hMght  of  - 
bloom  can  be  more 
easily  imagined 
than  described. 

A  flower  garden 
in  front  of  the 
aviary,  consisting 
chiefly  of  rectan*- 
gular  beds  having 
the  comers  cut 
out  in  segments 
of  a  cirde,  was 
also  gay  with 
Double  Bed,  Ocu- 
lus  Solis,  and 
other  Tulips.  . 

Passing  through  the  rockery,  planted  with  hardy  Ferns  uid 
Alpines,  and  turmng  into  a  wiJk  bordered  with  Azaleas,  which 
would  .soon  be  in  bloom,  we  entered  a  flower  garden,  the 
beds  in  which  were  being  prepared  for  bed£ng  plants. 
Mr.  Frosfs  praotiee  with  these  is  to  plant  out  eariy  in  May, 
and  protect  the  more  tender  ones  with  laurel  boughs  stuck 
in  the  beds.  Behind  these  beds  were  scolloped  borde^rs 
flUed  with  herbaceous  plants,  F»oniee,  and  Boses,  edged 
with  Crocuses  and  Do^'-tooth  Violets. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  beds  along  the  sides  of  the 
walks  were  porcelain  and  artiflcial  stone  vases,  which  in 
summer  are  fllled  with  Scarlet  Geraniums,  &c  A  square 
a^oining  this  garden  was  a  gorgeous  mass  of  Ghent  Azaleaa 
of  various  colours. 

In  another  part  of  the  ground,  on  a  lawn  amid  stately 
trees,  were  some  round  he&  planted  with  standard  Fuchsias 
with  stems  8  or  10  feet  high ;  and  some  of  them,  Mr.  Frost 
considers,  will  have  heads  from  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  They  are  wintered  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  planted  out  in  spring  in  the  beds,  which  are  previous^ 
filled  with  a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet  of  prepared  soil.  This 
part  of  the  grounds  is  known  as  "The  Beeches;"  and  in 


1,  JooqnilB. 

2,  Oexaas  SoMs  TuHp. 

3,  Donble  Red  Tulip. 

4,  5,  Mixed  Tnlips. 

6,  7,  Mixed  Eytciatbt. 

8, 9, 10. 11,  Berbaeeoas  plants. 

13,  Cloriroond  Tulip. 
IS,  Goldfinch  Tollp. 

14,  Golden  Pxinee  Tulip. 

15,  Nareiesaejpoeticus. 

16,  Due  Van  Thol  TqUp. 

17,  Largfe  Yellow  ToUp. 

18,  RedTonrneeol. 

19,  JonqoiLi. 

SO,  Mixed  HTacinths: 
31,  OenlosStfltft  Tulip. 


summer,  vrheia.  the  Fuchsias  and  bedding  plants  are  in  bloom, 
it  must  be  delightfril  to  view  the  flowers  from  the  shaded 
spots  beneath  the  trees.  These,  however,  must  cause  some 
trouble  to  Mr.  Frost  in  keei»ng  the  grass  and  beds  in  the 
excellent  order  which  they  presented.  Several  rustic  baskets 
of  various  designs,  not  overloaded  with  ornament,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  but  of  simple  designs  and  common  materials, 
are  also  met  with  here  and  there  among  the  trees,  and  in 
summer  are  filled  with  bedding  plants.  At  the  'extremity 
of  this  portion  of  the  ground  are  beds  of  Primroses  in  front 
of  shrubs  and  under  trees,  and  they  afford  in  spring  a 
splendid  bloom  of  various  colours  from  white  to  purple. 

The  pinetum  at  Dropmore  first  commen<^  in  the  end  of 
the  last  centuiy,  is  very  extensive,  and  is  noted  for  the 
remarkably  fine  specimens  which  it  contains.  Being  of  ixie- 
gular  outline,  and  additions  being  constantly  made  to  the 
collection,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  ground  it 
actually  occupies.  The  extent  of  what  may  be  strictiy 
re^^arded  as  the  pinetum  is  about  5  acres ;  but  connecting 
this  with  other  parts  of  the  ground  are  belts  and  planta- 
tions, as  '^ell  as  single  specimens  by  the  sides  of  walks  and 
drives.  One  of  these,  called  The  Cedar  Drive,  is  alone  some 
600  yards  in  length,  winding  between  fine  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
averaging  65  feet  high.  These  were  planted  about  sixty 
years  ago. 

The  hage  Arancaria  imbricata,  probably  the  noblest  speci- 
men anywhere  to  be  met  with  in  Europe,  is  now  45  feet 

high  and  perfect 
in  every  branch. 
An  Abies  Doug- 
lasii,  89  feet  high, 
was  likewise  a 
magnificent  ob- 
ject. Of  the  other 
Conifers,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the 
heights  of  some 
of  the  tallest— 
viz.,  Cedrus  li- 
bani,  68  feet,  C. 
deodara,  49  feet 
10  inches;  Abies 
MOTinda»  30  feet 
8  inches,  A.  Pin-^ 
sapo,  25  ft.  2  ins.,. 
Abies  Henziesii, 
86  feet  8  indies; 
Ficeacephalonioa, 
30  feet  8  inches, 
8li  adUoininfr  1,  but  by  an  error  of  the  ensnrarer  p.  Nordnuumiana, 
marked  16,  (Enothera  macroearpa.  iq  a»«4.  q  :«*i,««1 

82;  Double Ooppcr-coloared Tulips.  ^^  ^^^  ^  inches; 

23,  Doable  Ked  Tulips. 


22,  Mixed  TnUpt. 

28,  Jonquila. 

24, 2fi,  Mixed  Siagle  Tulips. 

26,  Single  Purple  Tulips. 

27,  4^asons  Roses. 

28,  Mixed  Hyacinth. 

29,  Genius  Soils  Tulip. 
80,  Violet  Purple  TuUp. 


84,  Single  Van  Thol  Tulips. 

85,  Double  Van  Thol  TuUps. 

86,  Double  Yellow  Tulip. 

87,  Mixed  Tnlipa. 


Pinus  Laricio, 
63  feet  6  inches, 
P.Cembra,44feet 
9  inches,  P.  Lam- 
bertiana,  31  ftet 

6  inches,  P.  excelsa,  58  feet  8  inches,  P.  ponderosa,  56  feet 

7  inches ;  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  13  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
3  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This  troe  was  planted 
in  made  soil,  of  which  no  less  then  fifty  loads  were  required 
to  fill  the  hole,  the  natural  ground  being  very  gravelly  and 
bad. 

In  other  parts  of  the  grounds  similar  precautions  are 
taken  by  Mr.  Frost,  the  pavel  lying  from  6  to  8  inches  from^ 
the  surface ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  care  which  is  taken 
with  the  older  specimens  in  keeping  the  roots  near  the  sm-* 
fyuoe  and  in  good  soil,  many  of  them  would  soon  die  ofT. 

There  are  many  oMier  things  at  Dropmore  worthy  of 
notice,  but  which  oui'  liasly  visit  did  not  permit  of  our  see- 
ing, and  we  can  only  add  that  no  one  could  be  more  land 
and  willing  to  communicate  information  than  Mr.  Frost. 

[The  noble  owner  of  Dropmore — ^the  last  of  the  Pitts— is^^ 
now  no  more.  Through  Hfe  she  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  horticulture^  and  her  last  apjpearance  in  public  was 
in  connection  with  her  &vourite  pursuit.  "  On  Monday  last," 
the  13th  instant,  says  the  Times,  "there  died  a  lady  whose 
life  had  been  so  prolonged,  and  whose  career  had  been  so 
much  associated  with  long  bygone  events  that,  though 
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JOURNAL  OF  HOBTIOnLTDBX  AHS  OOfPTiQIt  OAXDSNSB. 
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<Aeerfb]  uid  aotif «,  in  thefbUe^ji^rmeittof  kQhertMmltJes, 
■ad  with  a  keen  intentt  in  punng  erenta,  her  eiut«noa 
SMOMd  •tanost  an  uisohroniani.  Anne  Qrenville,  only 
dMieht«r  of  the  fint  Lord  Cunelford,  uid  triiter  and  oo-heir 
tit  ubkt  kalf-nud  ion  of  -whom  ve  iciid  in  tlie  meinoin  of 
Imij  HMter  StMihotM,  \>on  in  Lcudon  in  1772,  and  mAried 


twent7ye«n  Iat«r  to  Lend  ai«nTiIla,died  alaoSn  L 
ninety-two  yetm  afterwards-^aot  Honday.  Her  laat  ^»- 
paatwiM  in  JinbUa  waa  at  the  Botanic  Society'a  Exhibition, 
on  Satiudaj  the  11th,  when  she  aeemed  to  be  in  her  aocni- 
tomed  health  and  •pirita.  Sbe  was  takm  Ul  Ue  Hune  night, 
and  only  enrrived  till  Hond^."] 


COHSTBUCTIOU    OP  A    VIKBET. 


1,  Bnkoi  itimM  far  dnluse,  I  taut  d«ap,  tnUic  oi 
tencrete. 


D,  ODHlBt  Uthti,lf« 
a,  PUh. 


,  r.  I  ■  f  ■ ! ,  1 1  fi  1 .  1 , 1 . 1 


au*  SlwUloD ,  ihawhiR  tta  df 


1 


Sale  of  FeA 


Thib  plan  repRsenta  a  gpan-rtiofed  vinery,  tlio  dimeneioDE 
of  which  will  b«  found  soitable  for  the  generality  of  amateur 
ZFOwera.  Its  length  admits  of  six  Vines  at  a  little  more 
Uuin  3  f^t  apart,  which  apace  ia  not  by  any  means  more 
than  ia  necessary  to  do  Vinea  anything  liko  jnatice  at  to 
room.  The  apan-roofed  ia  what  we  regud  as  the  beat  form 
for  vineriea  in  all  cases,  except  that  of  very  early  forcing-, 
when  a  lean-to  facing;  direct  aonth  is  preferable.  The  apaji- 
roofed  boDEe  mnning  north  and  south  gets  the  son  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  while  at  all  periods 
there  ia  a  greater  difibsion  of  light,  and  Vinea  under  siich 
ciTCtunatanceB  alw^s  make  finer  foliage  and  wood,  and,  aa  a 
coiuequenoe,  b«ar  finer  Grapes  than  in  a  lean-to  which  loses 


the  morning  and  evening  aun  enjojed  by  th4  span-roo&d 

stntctnro. 

The  houae,  of  which  a  plan  ia  given,  to  bring  it  gnicUy 
into  fall  bearing  should  have  aii  Vinea  planted  on  eatdi  aide, 
and  afterwaxds  should  there  be  any  desire  for  auch,  one  of 
the  Beta  may  be  trained  down  the  other  aide. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  suifiice  of  the  border  is  shown  at 
the  aame  level  as  that  of  the  ground,  bat  in  damp  localitaee- 
and  in  heavy  cold  aubsoila  it  ia  well  to  keep  it  at  least  a  fbot 
higher,  which,  of  course,  neceasilates  the  brickwork  being 
higher ;  and  crosa  drains  should  run  from  the  centre  of  the 
hooBC  to  the  main  draina  A. 

The  side  ventilation  ia  efTected  hy  a  rod  and  quadrant,  and 
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jocmaoj  OF  noBSioxr£.TirBS  Mm  oofdaae  ^abobnibb. 


[  Jim  Sl>  MIC 


the  Gi^>pisg  on  the  top  is  raiged  in  much  the  eame  mmmmr 
lor  top  veiuilation. 

For  Muscats  it  will  be  well  to  hare  three  rows  of  pipes 
along  each  side  instead  of  two,  as  shown  in  the  plan. 

The  wires  to  which  the  Vines  are  trained  should  not  be 
nearer  the  glass  than  16  inches. — ^D.  T. 


WOEK  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

KITOHBN  GABDEN:. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  apply  salt  to  Asparagus  and  Sea- 
kale-beds,  about  a  pomid  to  a  square  yard  is  sufficient.  It 
is  of  little  use  to  lay  it  on  after  the  plants  have  done  grow- 
ing, particularly  when  the  soil  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  cold 
and  stiff.  Stimulants  applied  now  will  enable  the  roots  te 
lay  up  a  good  store  of  org^anised  matter  for  another  season, 
and,  thei«fore,  in  addition  to  salt,  occasional  applications  of 
liquid  manure  should  be  supplied  if  possible.  The  effect  of 
such  iareatment  will  be  perceived  in  the  autumn  by  the 
plants  retaining  their  green  colour  much  longer  than  othiors 
not  so  treated,  and  in  the  spring  by  increased  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness, evidently  showing  l^t  Hie  longer  l^e  fiinotions 
of  the  plant  can  be  preserved  by  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants, the  greater  the  amount  of  matter  stored  up  for  the 
ensuing  season.  Celery,  the  trenches  for  the  main  crops 
should  now  be  prepared.  For  this  purpose  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Peas  are  very  suitable ;  thediade  from  the 
Peas  will  be  veiy  useful  to  the  Celery  in  its  earliest  stages, 
and  they  will  be  entirely  removed  by  the  time  they  are 
likely  to  be  iiy  urioua.  The  planting  out  of  Broccoli,  Winter 
Greens,  Kales,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowera,  and  Cape  Broccoli 
must  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  every  vacant  space 
should  now  be  well  filled  up.  Let  liquid  manure  be  in  con- 
tinual request.  Ihoa/rf  EiSmty  Beans,  another  sowing  may 
be  got  in  for  succession,  and  advancing  crops  both  of  these 
ano^  Scarlet  Bunners  should  be  well  thinned  out.  Keep  the 
soil  about  them  well  forked-up  and  pulverised.  Experience 
goes  far  to  prove  that  the  fork  is  much  the  best  instrument 
that  can  be  used  amongst  all  wide-apart  crops.  Lettuce,  con- 
tinue to  make  occasional  sowings  of  the  white  Silesian  for 
ekaming,  and  the  Paris  Cos,  Bath  Cos,  and  Chreen  Cos  for 
saMs.  Peas,  continue  to  top  them  and  also  Broad  Beans 
as  they  advance,  and  keep  them  well  gathered  as  they  be- 
come fit  for  the  table.  Make  another  sowing  of  Peas.  The 
Early  Frame  is  the  best  sorfc  for  this  and  the  next  sowing, 
aftar  which  time  there  is  but  little  chance  of  their  coming 
to  perfection.  Tomatoes,  see  that  they  are  well  thinned  out 
aad  nailed  to  the  waUs.  Twrm/ps,  keep  them  thinned  out 
aad  watered  when  needfoL 

7LOWEB  OABDSK. 

Let  order  and  neatness  prevail  here.  Be  most  diligent  in 
attention  to  small  things,  remembering  that  much  depends 
om  the  minute  details  being  well  lodced  after.  In  most 
places  there  are  vistas,  which  show  some  object  in  the  dis- 
tamoe,  or  openings  through  which  glimpses  of  the  surround- 
ing txnxntry  can  be  obtained;  such  are  at  this  season  of  the 
year  easily  obstructed  by  luxuriant  branches ;  lierefore,  at- 
testian  should  be  paid  to  the  regulation  of  these,  not  bv  an 
iTJITfloriminate  and  formal  toppmg,  but  by  skilftd  mampu- 
laflons,  that  Stature  may  be  predominant  in  the  scene.  See 
that  a  goodly -number  of  Pansies  are  put  in.  Banunculuses, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  should  now  be  taken  up,  and  after 
they  are  d^ed  stored  away  in  some  dry  room.  Get  the  beds 
prepared  as  speedfly  as  possible. 

FBUIT  OABDEN. 

Strawberries  will  now  require  timely  applications  of  water 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  fruit  must  be 
protected  from  birds.  The  nailing-in  of  the  young  wood  of 
waU  trees  must  be  continually  followed  up.  The  breastwood 
of  Pears  should  now  be  broken  off  within  a  few  joiats  of  the 
base,  carefrilly  retaining  the  leaves.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  thin  out  the  young  canes  of  Baspberries.  Pinch  out  the 
to|)s  of  the  young  shoots  of  Figs,  and  thin  the  frTut  if  too ' 
thick.  As  so<m  as  the  Grapes  on  the  open  walls  are  set  they 
should  be  well  thinned,  it  amply  repays  the  extra  trouble. 

GBUNHOUaB  AND  CONSBBYATOBT. 

Hany  of  the  popular  beauties  here  being  at  this  period  of 
*  somewhat  ^hemeral  charactei]^  means  most  be  ooDstaatly 


resorted  to  in  order  to  insure  a  continual  suoceesion  of  gaiety 
until  the  frost  sets  is,  when  the  gap  will  be  filled  by  Ohinssft 
Chiysanthamnms,  the  Camellia,  t£e  Chinese  Priiaaoae,  aad 
several  other  midwinter  flowess.  The  latter,  of  oonase,  eom- 
stitute  a  division  of  business  by  themselvesy  and  lead  the 
way  ts  the  fbsoeid  flowefs  of  returning  spring.  Tkoss  who 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  such  matters  will  always  take  care  to 
have  a  surpkis  stock  on  hand  after  the  massing  is  completed. 
Such  stock  should  be  most  ample — ^not  less  but  more  than 
is  wanted,  in  order  to  provide  against  gaps  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  to  supply  the  various  in-door  demands.  Evexy- 
thing  remaining  in  store-pots  of  the  spring  propagation 
i^hould  be  pott^-off  forthwith,  and  placed  on  or  plunged 
in  ashes  in  a  sheltered  spot-Hsheltered  I  mean  from,  the 
winds.  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  and  other  tender  amrnals  for 
succession  should  receive  their  last  shift  befcnre  they  become 
potbound ;  and  plenty  of  the  Achimenes  family  should  be 
potted^off,  some  in  large  masses.  A  lot  of  the  best  scarlet 
Pelargoniums  should  be  selected  for  flowering  next  winter. 
These  should  be  gro?m  rapidly  and  frequently  stopped. 
Towards  August  they  will  become  rather  potbound:  they 
must  not,  however,  be  shifted,  but  merely  hardened  in  a 
veiy  exposed  situation  nntH  the  end  of  September,  in 
order  to  get  them  sturdy  and  very  short-jointed.  A  light 
and  warm  shelf  neas  tita  glass  will  thus  mkke  them  objects 
of  great  interest  all  the  ensuing  winter.  Many  of  ^e 
Chinese  Azaleas,  isLdeed  most  of  them,  are  now  quite  out  of 
bloom.  Place  them,  as  foxinerly  directed,  in  a  close  place, 
and  promote  their  growth  by  all  possible  means.  Those 
that  require  shifting  should  have  it  without  ilelay.  The 
foliage  of  Azaleas  frequently  drops  off  for  want  of  mois- 
ti»e  at  this  season;  syringe  them  in  the  afternoons.  Be- 
move  all  the  young  phmts  of  Heaths  into  pits  or  frames : 
if  thay  fiuse  the  north  they  will  want  but  little  shading. 
Place  the  plants  on  the  bottom  of  ooal  ashes,  and  supi^ 
them  liberally  with  water.  As  many  of  the  specimens  which 
flower  freely  are  apt  to  go  off  without  giving  warning,  pay 
particular  attention  in  watering  that  iAie  ball  is  quite  moist 
through.  This  tribe  of  plants  suffers  more  at  this  season 
for  want  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  Many  of  them  from  long  confinement 
under  glass,  succeeded  by  hot  and  dry  weather,  suffer  ex- 
tensively from  nuldew.  When  this  is  perceived  sulphur  the 
wall,  and  place  them  in  the  open  air  under  a  wall,  or,  better, 
behind  a  hedge  in  a  north  aspect.  In  a  few  days  the  sulphur 
may  be  syringed  off,  first  laying  the  pot  on  its  side,  and  then 
plying  the  syringe  in  all  directions. 

STOVE. 

This  will  now  be  a  good  time  to  increase  many  of  the 
valuable  sorts  of  stove  plants,  they  being  now  in  a  free- 
growing  state ;  take  off  short  and  rather  firm  shoots,  plant 
them  in  sand  in  bottom  heat  under  a  hand-glass,  and  most 
of  them  will  root  in  a  few  days.  Frequent  syringings,  ac- 
companied with  moist  fioors  and  other  surfaces,  will  be 
nee<ual  with  the  ordinary  stock.  With  regard  to  Orchids 
some  little  moderation  is  necessary,  especially  when  the 
weather  takes  a  sudden  change  from  a  sunny  to  a  dondy 
condition.  Some  of  the  Orchids  will  now  require  a  little 
assistance  in  the  way  of  topping-up,  and  a  watdifhl  eye 
must  be  kept  as  to  insects. 

PITS  ATTD  FRAMBS. 

Hardwooded  plants  in  these  structures  will  now  enjoy  a 
more  moderate  temperature  than  they  possibly  could  obtain 
in  houses,  especially  in  pits  turned  to  the  north,  which  will 
prove  a  good  place  for  some  of  the  tribes  in  very  hot  weather. 
Let  regi^ar  waterings  be  applied.  W.  Kbanb. 


DOINGS  OF  THE  LAST  WEEK. 

\  KITOHBN  QABDBN. 

Thanks  to  the  compositors  and  printers  who  read  so  wefl 
our  rambling  notes,  written  at  this  season  in  great  haste, 
that  there  are  so  few  errors  needing  future  correction.  The 
transposition  of  a  single  word,  page  422,  near  the  bottom  d 
the  first  oolunm,  has  brought  us  several  letters,  some  of 
inquiry,  others  friU  of  bantering  raillery  which  we  can  ei\joy 
as  well  as  anybody  in  its  right  place.  The  enression  as 
printed  is,  "Planted  out  Beet,  some  under  glass.^  The 
word  " some"  should  be  "  sown/'  aad  that  will  clear  up  lA 
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the  mjBtenr.  The  Beet  pla^ited  sepaiately  6  ihcImb  apart  in 
the  WW  and  12  inobes  from  row  to  row,  is  doing  welL  It  is 
the  Fine-Apple  kind ;  if  a  larger  sort  we  would  hare  given 
more  room.  Huge  Beet  is  very  well  at  a  show,  but  we  find 
most  cooks  and  butlers  prefer  it  when  not  more  than  from 
Xi^  to  li  inch  in  diameter.  BefcHre  o«r  last  notice  was  read, 
ire  had  gathered  nice  Broad  Beans»  and  now  our  supply 
consists  of  these  Broad  Beans,  Peas,  Dwarf  Kidney  B^uis, 
Mnshrooms,  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  Spinach,  Turnips,  Onions, 
Cabbage,  &q. 

The  dtnaf  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  has  been  staking 
Peas  and  Scarlet  Bunners,  sowing  successions  of  Turnips, 
liOttuces,  Cauliflower,  &a,  watering  Cauliflower,  and  after 
forking  and  hoeing  by  the  sides  of  rows  of  Caolifiower  and 
Peas,  coreoing  over  the  ^und  with  short  grass  to  keep  the 
moisture  in,  and  watering  wherever  we  could  space  the 
limpid,  and  where  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  under  a 
bright  sun  told  that  a  watering  would  be  desirable.  This 
Bommer  watering  will  always  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
minimum  if  de^  stirring  before  planting  or  sowing,  and 
stirface^timng  afterwar<&,  are  attended  to.  In  fac^  the 
scuffling  the  surface  with  a  hoe  is  just  the  next  best  thing 
for  keeping  moisture  in,  to  coveting  tiie  sur&ce  with  mats, 
litter,  or  short  grass.  We  object  a  little  to  the  latter,  be- 
cause after  a  shower  or  two  it  becomes  as  dose  and  nearly 
as  impervious  to  air  as  a  covering  of  stout  fd.t ;  and  a  heavy 
shower  instead  of  going  regularly  through  it^  is  apt  to  run 
alonff  it  as  if  on  a  duck's  back  until  it  &id8  an  opening  to 
^et  uirongh.  Most  advantages  have  some  little  disadvan- 
tage. The  advantage  of  thus  surfEtoing  the  ground  where 
crops  are  growing,  and  there  is  but  little  water  to  give  them, 
is  no  slight  one,  and  the  disadvantage  may  be  easily  counter- 
balanced by  forking  over  the  sur&ee-covering  or  mulching. 

We  have  had  some  flne  refreshing  thunder  showers  during 
the  week,  a  great  help  to  luxuriant  vegetables  like  Peas, 
Cauliflowers,  and  such  fruits  as  Strawberries ;  but  still  there 
was  a  necessity  foi^  watering  max^  tlnngs,  as  on  pulling  up 
the  stumps  of  cut  Cauliflowers  we  found  the  roots  dry. 
These  little  matters  just  become  the  mileposts,  as  it  were, 
to  our  journey  of  action.  The  thoughtfiil  man  notices,  and 
draws  his  practical  inference.  The  haphazard  man  notices 
too,  but  <uaws  no  practical  inference.  We  were  long  ago 
somewhat  staggered  at  noticing  that  when  fine  early  (^ery 
had  bolted,  the  roots  and  the  soil  about  it  were  ahnoet  as 
dry  as  they  could  be,  without  being  roasted  over  a  fire. 
This  led  us  to  think  of  the  natural  habits  of  the  Celery,  and 
to^  a  course  of  culture  by  which  the  roots  would  not  get 
dried  up,  and  which  prevented  the  throwing-up  of  the  flower- 
stem.  For  years  we  have  scarcely  had  a  single  run  head  of 
ear^  Celery.  The  simple  plan  has  frequently  been  referred 
to,  it  chiefly  consists  in  securing  moisture  at  Uie  roots  to 
fiilly  compensate  for  evaporation  irom  the  large  foliage. 


WATZBINO. 


The  whole  qnestion  of  watering  is,  as  yet,  but  dimly  un- 
derstood, and  many  a  pailfiil  is  put  on  that  is  much  worse 
than  wasted  mateorial  and  wasted  time.  Our  friend,  Mr. 
Bobson,  hit  one  nail  right  on  the  head  last  week,  when  in 
speaking  about  late  Peas,  he  advised  watering  them  in  dull 
weather  when  rain  was  falling,  or  expected  to  fall.  He 
knew  right  well,  that  if  wat^  was  put  on  in  a  bright,  hot, 
sunny  day,  a  good  part  would  soon  pass  into  the  atmosphere 
again,  at  the  expense,  too,  of  greatly  cooling  the  ground 
round  the  roots,  for  evaporation  of  moisture  always  cools  the 
body  from  which  the  vapour  comes.  After  some  c^  the 
sluywers  lately,  the  v^>our  visibly  rose  from  the  ground,  re- 
minding us  of  the  steam  from  the  boilers  in  a  wash-house. 

We  have  many  times  been  next  to  sneered  at  by  would-be- 
wise  peofde,  but  who  in  reality  have  not  enough  of  wisdom 
to  kxiow  that  they  are  very  ignorant,  because  we  have  been 
at  the  water-cart  in  a  dull  day,  or  even  when  a  little  rain 
was  filling.  We  gave  a  good  drop  of  sewage  water  to  our 
Cauliflower  and  some  Strawberries,  before  the  thunder 
showers  came,  and  we  find  that  even  yet  we  have  not 
enough  to  swell-off  the  heavy  crops.  The  plants  received 
the  frill  benefit  of  such  a  watmng  becanse  it  permeated  the 
gfound  round  the  roots,  instead  of  being  raised  by  bright 
sun  at  once  into  the  atnusphere.  Jn  such  a  dull  or  drissling 
^yf  too,  the  ground  is  not  cooled  by  evaporation  as  wet 
ground  is  cooled  by  a  fierce  sun.     In  the  one  case  the 


ground  zesemHes  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  out  of  a  good 
oeUar,  and  which  is  right  as  to  temperature  to  unsophia- 
ticated  tastes.  In  the  other  case,  the  ground  resembles  a 
bottle  of  wine  with  a  worsted  stocking  drawn  over  it,  setia 
the  sun,  and  the  stocking  kept  moist.  Continue  the  jwocess 
and  you  may  almost  freeae  the  wine.  Expenments  with 
thermometers  in  the  groiond  ^owed  mudx  the  same  results, 
so  that  the  practice  of  watering  on  a  dull  day  is  not  so  mneh 
deduced  from  theory,  as  the  theory  itself  is  based  on  prac- 
tical experiment,  and  that  is  the  only  theory  worth  talking 
about. 

We  have  also  had  the  laugh  raised  against  as  for  wtAeamg 
on  a  hot  sunny  day,  and  we  confess  in  this  ease  with  mabh 
more  force,  more  especially  when  the  odties  oonld  see  the 
watering,  but  might  not  know  tiiat  our  getting  the  water 
might  wholly  depend  on  having  it  then  <x  not  having  it  at  alL 
We  would  water  a  plant  at  any  time  and  at  any  hour  zather 
than  allow  it  to  die  for  the  want  of  it ;  and  when  forced  to 
anything  like  a  general  watering  in  a  hot  mamxj  day,  we 
would  take  tiie  precautions  that  the  roots  should  have  as 
much  of  the  moisture  and  the  air  as  little  of  it  as  possiUs. 
For  this  purpose  we  would  stir  the  surfiuse-soil  about  tiie 
plant  that  the  liquid  might  enter  freely;  and  then  as 
soon  as  convenient  stir  it  again,  and  cause  some  of  the  dry 
soil  to  cover  the  moist,  so  as  to  arrest  evaporation  and  the 
coldness  produced  by  it.  Thus  done  there  is  not  so  amch 
wrong  in  watering  in  a  warm  sunny  day,  but  the  labour  in 
doing  it  properly  and  so  as  to  make  i^e  best  use  of  the 
water  is  increased. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  two  or  three  notes  as  to  watering. 
First,  as  to  the  things  that  chiefly  need  watering  in  gaidens. 
We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  mode  of  watering  tender 
plants  and  things  in  pots;  here  we  confine  oun^vee  to 
things  tolerably  hardy  and  growing  in  the  open  garden. 
And  the  first  line  of  demarcation  we  draw  is  this*  that  water- 
ing is  chiefiy  needed  for  all  thii^s  that  are  planted  oat. 
Most  coKfpa  that  are  sown  are  ii^ured  oftener  than  ibsj 
are  benefited  by  continuous  drizsling  wotenaga.  Wha 
would  think  of  watering  a  Wheat  fi^d  in  a  wann  mrmmt&rt 
Many  a  watering  is  given  to  Onion  and  Canot  bods  ia 
cottage  gardens  to  the  injury  of  the  crop.  Knowixw  this 
well,  and  being  short  of  water,  we  would  sow  Caaliflover, 
Lettuces,  &c,  in  their  places  at  once ;  bat  as  we  ave  also 
short  of  ground  we  generally  transplant^  and  thtia  need 
repeats  waterings.  Deep-stirred  good  ground  will  gvie- 
rally  bring  to  p^ection  any  anniial  crop  without  araoh 
help  from  the  waterpaiL  It  is  true  we  fr^uentiy  hdp  our 
Peas  a  little;  but  they  would  need  less  if,  in  addition  to 
good  culture,  we  did  not  less  or  more  rob  and  stifie  thtm 
with  necessary  crops  between  them.  For  instance :  we  are 
now  mulching  the  Peas  with  strong  Spinadi  beffianing  to 
run,  but  that  Spinach  so  far  robbed  the  Peas  ana  deprived 
them  of  a  due  amount  of  air.  With  plenty  of  room,  de^ 
stirring,  and  sufficient  moisture  to  the  seeds  and  soU  whea 
sown,  we  may  rest  pretty  well  independent  of  the  wator- 
paiL  When  we  exhaust  the  ground  by  severe>  croj^itDg 
we  must  then  keep  up  the  balance  by  watering.  It  is  tma 
there  is  a  gp'eat  difference  in  this  respect  as  to  soils  heavy 
and  light;  but  the  first  we  can  keep  open,  and  the  seeooDbd 
we  can  compress,  and  still  keep  the  moisture  in  by  a  looao 
surface  frequently  stirred.       • 

Then,  second,  as  to  the  mode,  when  watering  is  wonted. 
Here  there  is  only  one  great  rule  for  plants  in  general— fiiJoe 
etiough  of  water  to  recich  every  root,  and  give  no  more  waienng 
vtM  U  is  required.  The  continuous  drizzle  system  mxns 
thousands  of  pot  plants,  and  is  just  as  injurious  if  po^ 
severed  in  to  vegetahles  and  flower-beds.  A  good  soaJong 
Vhen  wanted,  and  stirring  the  surface  afberwaids  to  keep  the 
moisture  in,  or  at  least  to  render  evaporation  of  moisturoTecy 
gradual,  would  be  worth  a  score  of  these  continuous  erery-day 
or  every-evening  shower-baths.  Of  course  we  make  an  eseeep* 
tion  as  respects  newly-planted  things  where  the  mere  re&Mtt* 
ing  of  the  foliage  will  often  be  of  more  importanoe  tiiaa 
dedup^g  the  soil  with  water.  Of  that  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sent^. We  are  now  treating  of  plants  that  would  be  the 
betted  of  watering,  and  the  mode  of  administering  it ;  andwe 
want  to  save  the  labour,  and  the  disappointment  too,  of  many 
of  our  amateur  friends  by  tailing  them  candidly  that  moolief 
their  frecjuent  sprinkling  overhead  of  the  culinary  and  floww 
plants  in  their  beds  is  worse  than  labour  thrown  away.    We 
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have  frequently  noticed  plants  taken  from  tlie  same  place 
and  planted  under  similar  circumstances,  and  in  one  case  they 
would  be  as  thriving  as  thriving  could  be,  and  in  the  other 
case  they  would  be  miserable-looking,  the  crust  of  the  earth 
being  pretty  well  as  hard  as  pavement,  and  produced  by 
the  great  labour  of  almost  continuous  surfia,ce-waterings. 

Let  us  try  in  a  word  to  explain  the  cause.  Sow  a  seed 
or  get  a  plant  established  in  well-stirred  soil,  and  however 
dry  the  surface,  the  more  powerful  the  sun  t^e  greater  will 
be  the  amount  of  moisture  raised  from  thousands  of  yards 
beneath  the  roots  of  the  plants,  the  roots  having  the  benefit 
of  that  moisture  as  it  passes  them  and  is  discharged  into 
the  atmosphere  to  form  part  of  the  ftiture  showers  that  will 
refresh  the  earth,  and  which  wiU  generally  come  in  dull 
weather.  This  would  form  one  reason  against  frequent  in- 
discriminate rose-rorlnklings  as  being  so  far  not  called  for ; 
but  they  are  not  only  useless  for  established  plants,  but  they 
are  worse  than  useless,  because  actually  injiuious,  and  from 
two  causes.  First,  by  mere  surface-sprinklings  surface 
rootlets  are  encouraged,  which  are  burned  up  and  withered 
as  the  Bur£B.ce  moist^e  that  encouraged  them  is  dried  up ; 
and  secondly,  these  surface-sprinklings  confine  the  evapora- 
tion to  the  surface,  and  thus  break  the  connecting  link  of 
the  capillary  action  which  would  have  brought  moisture  to 
the  roots  from  greater  depths.  The  sprinkling  does  not 
reach  the  body  of  the  roots,  and  it  stops  the  rising  even  of 
vapour  from  depths  beneath  them,  so  that  the  roots  are 
deprived  of  moisture  both  from  above  and  beneath,  and  they 
flftU  into  much  the  same  state  as  many  a  row  of  early-earthed 
Celery  does  when  done  after  the  general  approved  fashion, 
the  stems  running,  and  the  earth  about  the  roots  being  as 
dsjM  if  it  had  been  baked  in  an  oven. 

Thirdly,  the  watering  of  tender  things  turned  out  of 
doors  must  be  reg^ilated  by  other  considerations  so  long  as 
cold  forms  an  element  to  be  g^uarded  against.     Here  one  of 
the  first  elements  of  success  is  having  the  ground  warm, 
and  great  drenchings,  unless  with  water  considerably  heated, 
and  the  8ur&.ce  stirred  and  rendered  dry,  wiU  ever  cool  the 
soil  by  evaporation.    In  such  cases  the  less  water  the  plants 
have  at  the  roots,  so  long  as  they  have  enough  to  keep  them 
growing,  the  better  will  it  be  for  them,  and  the  faster  they 
will  grow.    We  have  seen  bedding  plants  flooded  at  an  early 
period,  which  we  should  not  think  of  doing  had  we  ever  so 
much  water  at  command.    A  very  little  at  the  roots,  that 
had  been  well  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  would  be  better 
in  such  circumstances  than  a  great  quantity,  because  the 
greater  the  quantity  the  more  the  ground  would  be  cooled 
by  evaporation.    Hence  a  cold  rain  in  the  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  in  such  circumstances  is  only  a  little 
better  than  a  severe  fr'ost,  and  is  to  be  guarded  against 
accordingly.    Hence,  also,  when  plants  are  damp  enough  at 
the  roots,  and  yet  the  leaves  flag  under  a  powerftd  sun,  it  is 
often  better  to  moisten  the  foliage  by  a  slight  sprinkling  to 
arrest  evaporation,  instead  of  dduging  the  roots  or  soaking 
the  surface  soil.    Even  if  the  sun  shines  this  sprinkling  of 
the  foliage  will  do  no  harm,  and  it  wonderfully  refreshes  the 
fbliage,  and  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  watering  the 
surface  of  the  g^round.    The  little  that  may  fkll  on  the  s^ir- 
fsuce  of  the  ground  f^m  such  a  damping  of  the  foliage  is 
quickly  raised  about  the  plants  in  the  shape  of  a  refreshing 
▼apour,  a  very  different  effect  being  produced  from  what 
takes  place  when  a  bed  is  sprinkl^  over  regularly  from 
one-eighth  to  half  an  inch  deep.     We  know  that  fre- 
quently more  good  is  done  in  this  way  by  a  few  pailfuls 
of  water  from  a  syringe  or  garden  engine,  than  from  many 
given  at  the  roots  when  they  cannot  appropriate  it.   In  such 
eases  of  transplanting,  or  repotting,  sudden  changes  from 
dull  to  bright  days  demand  more  in  the  way  of  evaporation 
from  the  foliage  than  the  roots,  though  moist  enough,  can 
at  once  supply;  and  the  arresting  or  modifying  of  the 
evaporation,  either  by  sprinkling  the  foliage,  or,  better  still, 
where  practicable,  shading  for  a  time,  gives  the  plants  a 
better  chance,  in  all  respects,  than  deluging  the  roots  with 
cold  water. 

PRUIT  GARDEN. 

^  Here  let  us  note,  that  the  word  "  trees  "  in  the  third  line 
from  the  bottom  of  the  second  column,  page  439,  should  be 
"  Strawberries."  All  will  then  be  clear,  and  the  short  grass 
between  them  will  appear  appropriate.  In  general,  we  prefer 
litter  or  straw  to  this  grass,  but  we  wished  to  save  a  second 


wheeling.  The  c:ra33  used  was  not  very  short,  and  did 
better  on  that  account.  When  very  short  it  is  apt  to  stick 
to  the  Strawberries,  and  to  become  mouldy  in  wet  weather. 
Clean  straw,  perhaps,  is  the  best,  but  it  costs  something. 
For  general  purposes  well-shaken  litter  frt>m  a  stable 
answers  admirably  if  put  on  im  time,  so  that  some  showers 
may  wash  away  all  taint  before  the  Strawberries  ripen.  Tan 
is  good  used  in  a  similar  way.  Some  mode  should  be  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  Last  year  in  a  fine  garden 
with  plenty  of  litter  at  command,  we  noticed  a  'nice  dish  oi 
Strawberries  drying,  all  of  which  had  been  carefully  washed 
from  earth  before  they  could  be  sent  to  table.  Were  we  a 
lady  or  gentleman,  we  would  insist  in  addition  to  this  care 
of  keeping  the  fruit  clean,  that  the  Strawberries  should  be 
nipped  over  by  the  stalk  with  clean  hands,  the  berry  never 
touched,  and  the  fruit  sent  to  table  in  the  basket  in  which 
they  were  gathered,  or  simply  turned  out  at  once  on  a  plate, 
and  sent  without  mauling  them  about  by  the  fingers.  We 
have  seen  many  a  beautifiu  artistically  piled-up  dish  of  Straw- 
berries, and  we  know  pretty  well  the  process  by  which  the 
piling  is  accomplished.  Were  we  more  partial  to  fruit  than 
we  are,  we  would  sooner  go  without  than  partake  of  berries 
from  such  a  dish.  Slates  and  tiles  close  to  the  rows  we 
have  frequently  uded,  chiefly  for  promoting  eariiness.  In 
very  hot  weather  the  berries  were  apt  to  be  scorched,  or  to 
get  ripe  on  one  side  before  the  other  was  fully  matured. 
When  none  of  these  modes  are  comeatable  for  the  cottager 
or  the  amateur,  the  fruit  may  be  kept  clean  by  stout  UtUe 
sticks  being  placed  a  yard  apart  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
and  a  string  run  along  them  to  keep  the  fruit-trusses  up, 
or  slightly  bent  over  the  string.  If  Strawberries  are  wortii 
growing  they  are  worth  keeping  free  from  grit.  Who  would 
eat  them  if  they  knew  they  had  been  covered  with  earth, 
and  then  washed  in  a  pail  before  they  were  sent  to  table  ? 

For  some  of  the  reasons  stated,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
fastidious  persons  would  rather  pick  for  themselves.  This 
is  one  of  the  advantages  that  the  cottager,  the  amateur,  and 
the  possessor  of  a  small  garden  may  ever  possess.  The  pro- 
prietors of  lar^e  gardens  and  their  friends  can  scarcely  use 
the  same  freedom,  unless  with  the  knowledge  of,  and  in  the 
places  appointed  by  the  gardener.  The  breaking  of  this 
rule  has  led  to  much  unnecessary  unpleasantness.  The 
gardener  wishes  his  best  to  go  to  table,  but  this  is  next  to 
impossible,  where  anything  like  liberty  hall,  as  to  fruit,  is 
the  common  practice  among  visitors  and  children.  It  will 
insensibly  lower  a  felt  responsibility  in  the  case  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  a  feeling  of  honour  and  honesty  among  the 
assistants.  When  we  once  made  a  complaint  on  this  sulject 
there  were  some  indignant  statements,  that  they  had  never 
been  interfered  with  in  any  garden  before.  In  all  such  cases 
if  ^e  gardener  said  or  looked  nothing,  we  know  pretty  well 
what  he  thought.  What  sort  of  a  managed  house  would  it 
be,  when  each  and  every  one  could  go  at  any  time,  and  all 
times,  to  the  larder,  and  cut  and  carve  as  they  liked,  or 
make  as  free  during  the  day  in  the  pantry  with  the  wines 
and  Rquors  intended  for  the  dinner-table  ?  Much  the*  same 
effect  would  be  produced  in  a  large  garden.  Wherever  there 
is  responsibility,  there  must  in  the  same  ratio  be  the  power 
to  regulate  and  arrange,  or  responsibility  will  soon  expire 
for  want  of  sustenance. 

OBKAKENTAL  DBPABTMENT. 

Among  lots  of  work  with  beds,  proceeded  with  finishing 
our  walks  farthest  from  the  house  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
These  walks  have  not  been  broken  for  many  years.  Every 
year  after  cutting  the  edges  they  get  a  good  sweep,  chiefly 
to  remove  any  dwrk  fine  incrustation  from  the  surfooe.  "We 
then  sprinkle  them  sHghtly  over  with  salt,  throw  on  a 
slight  sprinkHng  of  fine  sifl^ags  fit)m  gravel,  pull  the  back 
of  a  rake  over  it  firmly,  and  roll  it  down.  This  rolHng 
prevents  the  smaller  particles  being  washed  down  in  a  heavy 
rain,  so  as  to  leave  a  rough  surfieu^.  It  also  secures  the  salt 
from  being  washed  awi^.  It  becomes  blended  with  the  old 
surface  and  the  new  sprinkling  after  the  first  rain.  The 
walks  are  swept  over  with  a  light  broom,  which  causes  the 
slight  sprinkling  of  siftings  to  be  placed  more  regularly,  so  as 
to  give  the  whole  a  fresh  appearance.  The  roller  follows  the 
broom,  and  the  walks  then  are  generally  firm  and  smooth 
for  the  season.  We  know  of  no  other  plan  so  economicaL 
— R.F. 
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COVENT  GAEDEN  MAEKET.— Jitke  18. 

Hie  rapply  it  liM^f  qiulity  good,  prieM  modcrftta.  and  tnd«  briik. 
ImporUooiit  fr<»n  abitMd  tre  kept  up.  and  nov  tnelnde  Brussels  and  Moor- 
park  Aprieota,  and  Pluma.  Peadiea,  Nectarines,  and  hothouse  (Irapes,  are 
•ulBeient  for  the  demand ;  Strawberries  plentital  and  good. 


s. 

\pplei.^„ ^sieTe   0 

Apricots   dox.    I 

Cherries  lb.    1 

Flga dos.  12 

FIlbMtsANntsiOOlbs.  0 
Qoosebrs.  Green  4  siere  2 
Grapes,  Hothousei  ...lb.    6 

Moseata 8 

Lemons 100   i 


d.    a. 
OtoO 


FltUiT. 
d 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

2 

20 

0 

4 

10 

U 

10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


••••••••«•••• at 


each 


ICelmis 
Nectarines  ».., 

Oranges  •.......•• 100 

Paaehss dos. 

Pears bush. 

dessert dos. 

Pfaie  Apples lb. 

Strawberries  ...punnet 
Walnuts bush. 


p. 

4 
10 
10 
18 

0 

0 

6 

0 
14 


d.    a. 
OtolO 
0    10 


YBOBTABLX8. 


Afparmgue bundle 

Beans  Bi-Md i  siere 

Kidney 100 

Beet,  Red....^ dos. 

Brooeoli  .........  bundle 

Cabbage  ....^ dos. 

Carrots bunek 

New  

OanUflower dos. 

Celerj  .........^bundle 

Cucumbers each 

EndiTO  seore 

Fennel  ..bunch 

Qarlle  and  Shallots,  lb. 

Herbs bunch 

Horseradirii  .»  bundle 
Leeks...............  bunch 


s. 

S 
3 
2 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
1 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


d.    s, 

0to6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

< 

9 

0 

6 

< 

8 

S 

8 

S 

6 

4 


0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Lettuce score 

Mushrooms pottle 

Mnstd.  ft  CreM,  punnet 

Onione  ....:..•.. .bushol 

piekling quart 

Paruer 6  si^^^ 

Parsnips dos. 

Peas... qoart 

*ww*W^^B    •■•*•••••  aae   BwCfc 

^vW  ••••••.••  ..••••ID* 

Badlshes  dos.  bunches 
Turnip 0 


Hi 

0 

1 

0 
7 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


d. 


16 
88 

0 

0 

10 

1 

20 


9tol 


Sea-kale  ........  basket 

Splaseh. .« .siere 

Turnips  ............bunoh 


0 
0 
1 
0 


0 
2 
0 
6 

0 
9 

6 
0 
4 

6 
6 

4 
0 
0 
6 


2 
0 

12 
0 
2 
1 
1 

12 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 


d 
3 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 
6 
6 
0 
8 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 
9 
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F.  &  A.  Smit^   Dnlwich. — Catalogue  cf  New  (md  Rare 
PlanU. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENtS. 

We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  tlie  de- 
^urtmental  writers  of  the  ''Journal  of  Horticaltare, 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  (Gentleman."  By  so 
doing  they  are  sul^jected  to  m^oatifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  therefore  be  ad- 
dressed eoldy  to  The  EdUore  of  the  Jowmal  of  Horticnl^ 
iure,  Jj^c,  171,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mix  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  relating  to  Gardening  and  those 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  if  they  expect  to  get  them 
answered  promptly  and  conveniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  communications.  Also  never  to  send  more 
than  two  or  three  questions  at  once. 

N.B. — Many  questions  must  remain  unanswered  until  next 
weeK. 

GitCBOULKiAS  ( Woret$ter»hire),^Tht  flowers  were  afl  shrirelled.  They 
seem  of  arerace  sixe  and  quality— the  larirer  and  more  ^bular  they  can 
be  obtained  the  better.  If  excellent  in  other  qoalities  that  with  flowers 
44  inches  round  must  be  rtrj  good. 

DssTsoTnro  Bed  Spidxr  (T.  ff.).— Tour  tohition  of  grum  seems  to  be 
efficacious,  and,  as  you  saT,  **  The  spiders  and  egrs  are  fut  in  the  stocks." 
and  if.  as  yon  also  state,  the  film  of  paste  peels  off  in  a  few  days,  briogtog 
with  it  boUi  the  eggs  and  Icsectf,  »t  a  cost  of  not  more  than  a  farthing  for 
each  tree,  we  think  it  a  Taluable  remedy.  Dr.  Hogg's  *'  Fruit  Manual "  can 
be  had  free  by  post  from  our  of&ce  for  Ss.  M.  in  postage  stamps. 

IxpoRTATioK  OF  Frutt  TnvKs  {JToorpark) t-^Thwe  is  no  duty  on  trees  im- 
ported  from  France.  We  cannot  tell  what  the  coat  per  ewu  would  be  from 
Angera  to  London. 

DitiAss  on  Glozikias,  Ac  (J.  3r.).~The  gangrene  la  probably  eaused  by 
the  plants  being  exposed  to  too  much  moisture»  with  too  little  air  and  too 
little  warmth. 

PnncuLAS  [B.  HI}.— We  think  there  is  but  little  dWerenre  hi  the  strain  of 
seed  pnweoed  hj  our  best  growers,  and  you  would  be  safe  in  obtaining  it 
from  any  of  the  eminent  florists  who  adrertiae  in  our  columns. 

Tablb  Dscouatiovs  at  ths  Rotal  HonriciTLTOKAL  Socxxtt's  Snow  {A 
Meguiar  StibMerHer),'-!  only  noticed  those  table  decorations  which  had  been 
noticed  by  the  Judge*,  it  being—unless  there  is  something  pecnliarly 
remarkabto— hardly  possible,  in  a  limited  time,  and  with  a  knowledge  that  a 
Umtted  naoe  is  at  your  disposal,  to  do  more.  I  did  aee  the  stands  to  which 
aUosion  n  made,  but  I  OAunot  say  that  they  struck  me  as  being  in  good 
taste:  the  ice  especially  seemed  to  me  a  departure  ttom  that  purity  of 
design  which  ^urald  cbar«cteri«e  such  objeetk  M7  taste  Is,  perhsps,  a 
■erere  one ;  but  additions  of  this  kind,  of  whaterer  composed,  seem  to  me 
nnpleasing.  I  would  not  call  such  a  taste  Tulgar,  but  I  wotdd  call  it  incorrect. 
It  seemed  to  me  on  a  par  with  the  white  lace  of  Lady  Emily  Feel's.  Tastes 
diflto  materially ;  but  mhse.  in  this  respect,  was  borne  out  by  the  fair  Judges, 
whose  remarks  on  the  suMect  are  not  unworthy  of  consideration  by  all  who 
wish  to  compete  in  this  fleld.»D.,  Deal* 


fa  Numoer  on  tne  same  snojeot.  xoo  mucn  ue»b  ■»  uu>  jwi*,  wm>»  w« 
at  the  roots,  want  of  air,  and  hungry  poor  soil,  will  produoe  the  result : 
rou  seem  to  have  attended  to  all  that.  We  would  sar.  Lower  the  night 
lerature,  with  air,  to  SO^  and  6fi»,  and  give  more  air  during  the  day. 


Coomaiins  SKarrsLLnra-vp  (IT.).— You  would  see  an  answer ^tast 
week's  Number  on  the  same  subject.    Too  much  heat  at  the  roota,  w^^  of 
heat 
but  you 

temperature, , ,  -      .,      .      .  .,      -       j  _:.. 

We  think  rery  likely  the  rooU  hare  got  into  the  hot  dung— if  so,  pour  down 
some  cold  water  thraugh  holee  made  m  the  bed. 

Viim  Leatss  lyjuuD  (Z.  T.).— We  found  three  lire  red  splder^but  thg 
were  white,  because  not  old  enough  to  be  red.  We  also  found  lots  of  their 
webs,  and,  though  not  sure,  we  think  there  were  marks  where  thripa  had 
been.  On  the  point  of  the  small  shoot  we  think  there  were  also  traces  of 
aUdew.  The  Grapes  colouring  Is  against  yen.  We  would  proceed  thus  ;•-; 
On  erery  open  part  of  the  wall  of  the  house  we  would  paint ^^LJ^wersof 
sulphur  and  lime,  when  the  heating  medium  was  cold,  if  hot-water  pipea. 
all  orer :  if  a  flue,  eommenetaig  at  5  or  6  feet  from  the  furnace,  we  would 
paint  them  orer  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  use  a  good  flre  at  night,  witli 
a  cloee  house,  taking  car^  howerer,  that  the  sulphur  is  act  heated  abore 
160*  or  17(F  at  the  rery  most  If  this  does  not  start  or  settle  the  peats,  along 
with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house,  and  reduced  air  during  the  day,  m 
will  hare  no  remedy  except  carefully  sponging  or  brushing  the  back  of  the 
leares  with  soap  water,  or  sixe  water,  neither  of  them  at  all  strong 

Laepizabala  ahd  BHTwcospnmMxnc  { Jf.  -d.^— The  Lardixabala  bitemata 
is  an  eyergreen  creeper  from  ChiU,  that  flourishss  prettt  wsll  against  a  waU, 
but  requires  strength  and  age  beCore  It  preduses  fredy  its  raeemea  of  purple 
flower*^  The  Bhyneoepermum  iaanUnoides  requires  a  little  more  heat,  when 
makiag  and  ripening  its  wood,  than  a  cool  conaerratory.  where  little  heat  la 
given.  As  your  plant  haa  Ured  three  years,  we  think  you  will  snoeeed  in 
getting  It  to  produce  tta  aweet  blossome,  U  you  enooaraae  growth  in  tiie 
irat  part  of  the  summer,  and  glTe  all  the  sun  and  air  possible  m  the  antnmn, 
and  no  more  water  than  will  keep  the  leaTes  from  flagging.  Next  spring 
you  win  most  likely  be  rewarded  with  blooming  shoots  fH«n  the  well- 
ripened  buds.  The  Ceanothus  dentetus  la  a  pretty  compact  ahmb ;  but  for 
elegance  and  beautynone  can  bear  the  honours  from  azureua.  It  u  more 
tender  than  dentatus. 

SnuwBBMtnts  (JP.  &).— You  are  forward  with  Strawberries,  S^^^OA 
out  of  doors  on  the  20th  of  Msy.  We  could  do  no  mote  than  barelrkeap 
on,  in  this  expoeed  part  of  Hertfsrdshire,  on  this  the  17lh  of  {^nCf  »^agh 
plen^  are  sweUhig  test.  We  had  not  a  good  dish  of  the  Bladt  Frince 
sooner  than  a  week  since.  Sir  Harry  is  a  goed  forcer;  it  yielda  larger 
flrult  but  not  so  many  of  them  as  Keens'  Seeding.  We  do  not  think  it  quite 
so  goodln  flaronr  as  Keena*,  but  it  is  flrmer,  and  packs  better  tor  ajoumey. 
It  may  be  oonsidered  an  extra  large  kind  of  Keens'. 

ELBTATiiro  MxLOiis  ABomrax  Son.  (J.«.  P.).-Mostlik4rtylh«ewillbe 
eomething  about  Melon  culture  in  ••  Doings  of  the  Last  Week."  Mett- 
while  we  reply  to  your  questions.  First,  we  disapprove  of  elevating  the 
fruit  of  Melons  on  flower^pota— that  is,  aboTO  the  fiHUge— beeauee  it  la  so 
far  contrary  to  nature.  We  like  to  rest  them  on  a  tile  or  a  rerersed  flower- 
pot saucer,  to  guard  them  lh>m  the  damp  soil  of  which  you  speak ;  but  that 
Is  a  different  affair.  Secondly,  we  hare  no  fdUh  In  your  theory  that  the 
higher  the  fruit  la  placed  abore  the  bine,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sap 
attracted  towards  it.  We  hold  an  opinion  nearly  the  rcretae.  TheanUogy 
you  trace  between  the  best  bunches  of  Grapes  at  the  top  of  a  \m% 
and  these  elersted  Melons,  would  only  afford  comparison  if  the  bunchee 
at  the  end  of  the  Vines  farthest  from  the  rooU  were  elerated  abore  the 
foliage  dose  to  the  glass.  Instead  of  hanging  beneath  the  leaves.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  belieTc  that  Melons  swell  faster  if  suspended  beneath  the 
foliage. 

Wexdt  Lawk  (StAscribtr  ire/ZArnow).— We  have  no  remedy  except 
picking  the  weeda  up  by  the  roots.  This  is  best  done  In  autumn  or  early 
apring.  The  roots  do  not  run  deep.  It  Is  of  no  use  outUog  them,  »*  every 
fleshy  piece  lea  will  grow.  During  summer  the  leaves  of  this  kind  of 
Fhmtaln  are  but  little  seen.  Anything  that  would  kill  them  would  kill  the 
grass;  and  any  that  are  accidentally  cut  might  have  a  pinch  of  salt  care- 
fully dropped  on  the  out  part,  and  that  wUl  destroy  them;  but  carefully 
rooting-out  is  the  only  effecting  remedy. 

HxiTiMO  GasxiiBovss  Awn  Bath-soox  {A  Young  Gardener,  Soehdah). 
—Neither  of  the  plans  you  propoee  will  answer.  Ttau  desceoding  so  much 
below  the  boiler  as  the  movhig  power  U  fbtal,  otherwise  eliher  plan  would 
do.  We  can  only  suggest  two  modes— the  first,  10  carry  the  pipes  across  the 
back  garden,  in  an  elevated  trough  6  feet  from  the  ground,  supported  bv 
pillars,  which  msy  be  made  omamenul  by  creepers ;  or,  secondly,  to  smk 
the  boiler  5  feet  S  Inches,  or  say  6  feet,  as  then  the  boiler  would  be  low« 
than  the  pipes,  under  the  soil  in  the  back  garden.  F.ither  plan  wiU  do ;  and 
you  may  heat  separately,  or  from  the  eistam  In  the  bath-room. 

NcvBEB  or  PxACHBi  A  Tuxx  CAK  Matvrx  (ff.  P.  Z>.).— Wo havefoimd 
that  one  Peach  to  every  square  foot  of  surface  of  wall  or  Uellis  covered  w 
the  tree,  is  a  sufficient  crop  if  the  tree  be  expected  to  yield  a  cropannnai^. 
When  more  are  taken  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
tree;  and  thongh  a  young  vlgoroua  tree  may  produoe  for  a  few  yean 
double  the  quantity  named,  yet  such  will  cause  in  the  tree  an  early  •*  oU 
age,"  and  a  tendency  to  produce  fhilt  which  is  small  and  poor  because  thm  ■ 
not  strength  in  the  tree,  but  an  impaired  over-taxed  constitution.   According 
to  the  rule  of  one  fruit  to  a  square  foot,  you  have  lilty  fruit  too  many  on 
your  Peach  tree;   but  as  your  tree  la  young  and  healthy  we  would  not 
further  thin  them,  unless  yon  like  to  try  a  nice  UUle  experiment,  which  la 
to  thin  one  half  ur  side  of  the  tree  to  one  f^nit  to  every  •q^^e  foot,  leaving 
the  other  side  of  the  tree  a»  it  la,  and  when  they  ripen  weigh  the  fruit  from 
one  side  and  also  that  from  the  other,  making  entries  of  the  same,  eompaiiac 
the  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  and  you  wiU  have  •olftAm  problm 
for  yourself,  and  done  what  no  other  person  hsts  done— at  least  U  he  have  he 
has  kept  it  to  himself.    We  will  thank  you  for  the  results  if  you  fry  ilue 
simple  experiment,  and  also  for  notes  of  how  that  half  the  free  faree  m 
fhture,  presuming  you  pursue  the  same  treatment  wiih  it  for  a  seriee  ox 
years,  prunbig  and  otherwise  treating  it  the  same  a»  the  other,  except  as  to 
the  quantity  of  fruit  aUowed  to  remain  upon  it— that  Is,  one  truit  to  ev«y 
square  foot,  leaving  as  many  as  you  thhik  proper  on  the  other  side.    Pre- 
suming your  Nectarine  free  to  be  the  same  sue,  you  have  again  too  many 
upon  it,  as  upon  the  Peach,  by  some  fifty  frmt,  three  Nectannes  to  two 
square  feet  being  the  proper  quantity  to  allow.    The  same  appUea  to  tne 
Apricot.    Fmlt  of  all  kinds  Is  better  thinned ;  and  you  wiU  find  ihat  if  you 
reduce  your  Gooseberries,  Corrants,  Ac ,  to  half  their  number^you  wtu 
obtain  much  finer  flavomred,  more  pulpy,  and,  consequently,  better  and 
heavier  fruit. 
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Itatmio  sr  ]>im«  (.^MArmKAiM).— JLpitls  tin  VftuI  «nd  tart  moae'of 
■fflyliig  the  heat  so  obtehied.  If  joa  send  teren  peimy  postafe  tbuops  to 
our  ottMr  iviUi  7<mr  dlredion*  and  order  "*  Heattag,*'  by  Mr.  Fiata,  a  mamial 
win  Wsent  yoa  f^ee  by  poat,  which  cnwitalnft  plana  aoddtreetioiia  for  maddng 
■Mhpita. 

YiKSBT  {A  Subteriber).—We  see  nothiag  immg  -with  your  plan ;  and  as 
tt  ie  intended  to  force  the  Vines  your  border  oonld  not  be  better  than  inside 
lb*  hanse.  It  is  mneh  better  to  have  the  roots  Inside  than  in  an  ontslde 
tmrdar.  Toor  proposed  mode  of  training  one  Vine  np  and  another  downt 
«Bd  planting  them  in  the  centre  of  the  honse,  is  the  same  as  that  rtcom- 
mended  by  Sando's  in  his  book  on  the  Tine,  and  no  doubt  will  enable  yon 
to  obtahi  speedier  resnlts,  or  a  fall  crop  In  a  shorter  time  than  if  the  Vines 
wave  planted  in  front,  and  yon  had  only  one  instead  of  two  Vines  to 
draand  tipon ;  otherwise  we  prefer  planting  the  Vines  in  ftront  and  training 
ma  one  Vine  np  each  rafter.  By  all  means  hare  onelionse  solely  drroted 
to  Xosoata,  aa  yonr  reanlts  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  if  thrf  were 
grown  along  with  hardier  kinds.    Your  other  arrangemttita  are  good. 

AmniOAV  BuoBT  (J^.  J,  A).— A  miatnre  of  eqnal  parts  linseed  oil  and 

SIrit  of  tnrpentlne»  worked  thoroughly  with  a  bnuh  into  Uie  patches  where 
ese  insects  appear  on  the  Apple  treea,  will  vanquish  them  if  persisted 
with. 

F&jrvoam  or  Fbvxt  vhiieb  Glass  {An  jlmatetir).— They  will  make  them- 
Mtraa  iatdliglbto. 

Homnc  Sbwaqw  [Bert),-'Aa  it  is  soldy  ezorementitieiis  it  ehovAi  be 
mbced  with  at  least  soTen  measures  of  water  to  one  measure  of  the  sewage. 
For  Csbbages  and  other  large-leaTed  kitchm-garden  crops  four  measures  to 
one  would  be  mongh. 

BoTiJf icAL  WoBK  (A  Young  Oard€ner),^MogsfB  "Vegetable  Kingdom" 
will  suit  you.  It  can  be  had  free  by  post  from  our  office  for  Ss.  id.  The 
oaterpillars  probably  had  gone  into  the  earth  to  change  to  the  chrysalis 


skilfiil  TMMT  0f  pomHay,  eqieciallj  of  €ie  Dorking  AM;  at 
Itemt,  in  years  pasiM — JL  K,  C. 

(Tery  many  of  our  readers  will  sympatliiae  with  this  cor- 
respondent,  and  some  of  them  we  hope  will  send  ns  the 
results  of  their  experience.  Even  the  details  of  failnres  will 
be  acceptable,  for  they  are  instructive  warnings.] 


Naxx  of  Lsttbcx  (Jf.).-— It  is  the  White  Cabbage  Lettnoe. 

Nawis  or  Flawtb  [A  Lady  Subteriber),—!,  Pteris  tremula;  3,  Aaplenium 
Mlbifsrvm  ;  a,  Pteris  longlfoha.  {W.  Aiflon).— Polystichnm  capense. 
Laatre*  opaoa,  we  think,  waa  sent  oat  either  In  1863  or  at  the  close  of  1862. 
(K  Betf).— Habrothamnus  faseiculatns.  {John  W.  £oyd).^-l,  Athyrlom 
FUix^osmina;,  2,  Lastrea  dilatata  collima ;  8,  Doodia  naedia. 

POVLTBY.  BEE,  and  EOTrSEHOLB  CHBOHIGLE. 


DOEKESTG  CHICKENS  DYUSTG. 

How  true  the  saying,  "We  cannot  all  do  all  things ! "    I 
hope  I  am  not  so  proud  as  to  fancy  myself  capable  of  doing 
everything;  but  I  did  flatter  myself  I  could  rear  poultry. 
This  year,  however,  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  lesson  to  the 
contrary,  my  inability  showing  itself,  not  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  poultry  to  perfection,  but  of  simply  keeping  Dork- 
ing diickens  alive.    Having  been  usually  very  successful  in 
raising  poultry,  and  being  a  great  admirer  of  the  Dorking 
fowl  (let  his    friends  write  Mm  up,  as  rearers  of  c^er 
poult^  seem  to  me  to  try  to  depreciate  the  Dorking  breed; 
I  can  say  there  is  none  to  compare  to  it).    At  the  last  Bir- 
mingham Show  I  bought  a  handsome  Dorking  cock  to 
change  and  improve  my  breed.    Wh^i  the  spring  of  this 
year  came,  and  my  hens  were  sitting,  I  was,  of  course,  full 
of  hope.    The  chickens  of  my  new  bird  were  to  do  wonders, 
and  win  half  the  priaes  in  England.    Well,  my  first  hatch 
t(fQk  i^aoe  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  a  good  one  for  the 
time  of  year.    Nice  early  birds  these,  thought  I  to  mysell 
Biow  well  they  will  look  at  the  Birmingham   Show  with 
first  Tpiifie  over  their  hea^.    (And  mind  you  I  am  not  a 
novice.)    TThat  care  was  taken  of  them  I  will  leave  my 
readers  to  imagine.    Wbat  hopes  th^  raised  I  will  not 
▼entoM  to  express.    However,  these  hopes  were  all  doomed 
to  be  diaappointed.    The  chickens  and  all  succeeding  broods 
did  well,  very  w^,  until  they  were  about  t^i  days  or  a 
fortnight  old;  they  then  ceased  growing,  wings  drooped, 
ttiexr  piteous  chirp  began,  and  in  a  few  d^ys  they  were  all 
dead.    Since  that  first  hatch  fifty-three  chickens,  save  four, 
have  gone  the  way  of  their  brothers,  and  after  all  my  care 
and  tR>uble  I  have  only,  as  I  said,  four  chickens  alive,  and 
these  small  and  poor  for  their  age.     I  have  tried  every 
means  I  could  think  of  for  saving  their  lives,  have  put  their 
ooopa  OB  graved  on  earth,  on  boards,  on  stones,  have  moved 
them  weU  away  from  the  other  poultry,  and  fed  them  on 
bvea^  rice,  potatoes,  barleymeal,  and  wheat,  but  all  to  no 
purpoBe,  die  tiiey  determined  to,  and  a  die  they  made  of  it. 
Can  you,  or  any  of  the  many  readers  of  your  Journal,  tdl 
me  what  to  do  in  order  to  stop  the  plague,  for  so  I  call  it  ? 

The  ground,  I  daresay,  I  shall  be  advised  is  tainted ;  if  so, 

what  is  the  remedy?    My  poultry  have  a  boundless  range, 

and  can  go  for  miles  if  they  so  please,  still  they  are  very 

fond  of  hwoging  about  home  and  seeing  what  scraps  may  be 

picked  up.    Last  year  I  killed  ninety  odd^of  fowls  and  Ducks, 

buying  the  Ducks'  eggs,  and  sitting  my  own  eggs  from  nine 
hens,  so  that  you  see  I  am  not  a  new,  nor  altogether  un- 


BATH  AifD  WEST  of  ENGLAND  AGfBICULTIIRAl 
SOCIETY'S  POULTEY  EXHIBITION. 
Thb  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  has  now  fioar  a 
number  of  ycMs  in  snccession  ranked  among  the  first  of 
our  out-of-door  poultry  exhibitions,  and  it  gives  ns  gteat 
pleasure  to  announce  to  those  of  our  readers  who  were 
unable  to  attend  last  week's  Meeting,  that  not  only  did  the 
eniiries  on  that  occasion  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  at  least 
fifty  pens,  but  also  t3iat  the  quality  of  both  the  poultry  and 
Pigeons  was  fully  sustained.  _  _^__ 

The  arrangements,  under  two  large  tents,  of  this  exten- 
sive  Show  were  so  perfiect  as  to  well  merit  the  good  cpiniona 
of  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  such  meetings,  and  to 
encourage  our  firsfc-class  breeders  to  consign  with  inorsaaed 
confidence  their  best  specimens  in  years  to  come.  The 
fact  was,  that  everything  that  could  be  done  was  done  te 
render  effective  ajod  successful  the  poultry  dividon  of  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Society's  Show.  For  several  days 
preceding  that  announced  for  the  opening  of  this  Exhibiticn 
to  public  view  the  weather  proved  most  unpromising,  the 
rain  flailing  in  almost  continuous  showers,  and  the  barometer 
being  gravely  watched  by  many  in  anxious  hojMJ  to  herald 
to  other  friends  equally  anxious  the  first  signB  of  amend- 
ment, and  up  to  quite  late  on  Sunday  evening  all  parties 
evidentiy  hoped  against  conviction.  Happily,  however,  betler 
luck  was  in  store  than  anticipated.  The  early  mom  of  the 
opening  day,  Monday,  was  as  bright  and  dear  i^  the  most 
ardent  well-wisher  could  desire,  a  brilliant  sunshine  ensued, 
and  faces  gloomy  enough  tiie  previous  evemng  now  bespoke 
only  confidenoe  and  i^easure.  The  ground  ejected  \]j  tha 
Committee,  on  Clifton  Downs,  were  of  tiiat  charaoter  that 
not  a  symptimi  of  the  previous  heavy  rains  was  visible,  the 
site  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  character,  and  every- 
thing passed  off  most  satisfoot(Hrily .  Under  so  happy  and  so 
unexpected  a  change  we  believe  the  Show  ef  this  year  will 
have  been  the  most  numerously  attended  of  any  atUkohed  to 
this  long-established  Society.  A  principal  reason  of  tlie 
public  interest  always  excited  among  poultry-breeders  by 
the  Meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  PoultTy  Show, 
is  the  liberal  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  and,  perhaps, 
even  still  more  so,  as  at  this  Show  the  custom  is  to  exhibit 
for  the  first  time  the  early  products  of  our  princ^al  poidtiy- 
yards.  At  this  Meeting,  consequently,  breeders  anxiovaJif 
look  forward  to  the  amount  of  competition  they  are  likely 
to  have  to  contend  \vith  throughout  the  season,  and  really 
good  and  early  chickens  exhibited  under  the  protection  ci 
only  moderate  prices  rarely  return  unsold,  thus  rendering 
thom  not  only  remunerative  to  those  parties  who  original^ 
bred  them,  but  as  frequently  a  legitimate  source  of  abundant 
profit  to  those  who  made  tms  early  investment. 

We  naturally  expected  a  first-rate  display  of  flfpcmu^  fowla^ 
and  were  not  disappointed.  The  old  birds  were  well  ehoim 
considering  the  time  of  year  >  but  it  was  the  chickens  of 
this  variety  that  formed  one  of  the  most  commendj^bila 
features  of  the  whole  Show.  Five  most  excellent  and  uaily 
pens  of  chickens  constituted  this  dass,  and  not  a  single  pen 
among  them  passed  without  high  commendation. 

The  Dorkings,  whether  Coloured  or  White,  were  first-rate 
ones.  Viscountess  Holmesdale  exhibiting  strongly  from  hex 
ladyship's  renowned  stock  of  Coloured  most  saccessfiiByt 
not  onty  taking  most  of  the  prindpal  general  prizes,  bi^ 
also,  having  the  silver  cup  for  the  best  cock  of  any  varifllry 
in  the  single  sweepstakes  cock  classes,  awarded  to  the  grana 
old  rosey-combed  Grey  that  took  premier  position  at  Bii^ 
mingham  last  season.  If  it  so  happens  that  Idus  giga&tie 
specimen  moults  kindly,  and  appearances  favour  strongly 
the  supposition,  the  ooming  season  will,  doubtleem,  add  niaay 
more  to  his  aiieadj  long  list  of  triumphs.  We  muit  ni 
{ustioe  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  approval  of  the  display 
of  White  Dorkings,  particnlaily  the  chiokens.  We  caaaot 
advise  too  strongly,  however,  to  breeders  the  neoenity  of 
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yging  »  UbOe  mon  ktUntitn  to  wmding  iiM(id«  Mtd 

OmMm  w«e  ei«ell«&t,  Iwth  old  uid  young  onea,  the 
Fartrulge-coloured  esp^ciBlIf  so ;  and  here  a  loos  ^"""li*^ 
— «iiO  again  tanu  ap  succeaafaUy — the  Ber.  O.  P.  Hodion 
•■Iiibituig  apecimeoB  of  ao  gNftt  merit  that  competitioit  waa 
ttoofliMd  to  vo?  aaiTow  limite.  White  Coi^iiiu  ware  alao 
lUHDerona  and  nnnaoklly  good,  and  roftecmce  to  the  af^>endad 
prize  hst  will  convince  our  readers  that  the  oompetition  haie 
w«*  all  that  coitld  be  deaiied. 

^  moatTiBitom  the  OamaoUuea  kaTe  nnnsoal  attraotioua, 
and  certain^  it  Kppeaxn  as  though  Mr.  Flatoho'  of  Stone- 
dongh  iMd  atndiMalj  reaezved  all  hia  forces  to  inaon  a 


flu  aa  tke  Ctame  daesee  Me  coneemed.  we  ooiweqventif  nuut 
xftfer  our  readers  to  the  list  for  infonnatian  on  thia  hoad. 
It  moat  not  be  anpposed  that  the  olaaaaa  were  anuJl,  ot  tbat 
fi*st-rate  birds  were  rarities,  the  tevane  bung  evident  even 
■t  a  ^Bucsi  but  the  great  aacret  of  aaODeaa  in  thea«  dlaaaea 
of  Ml.  Fletcher's  jard  is  the  wosdeifol  conditim  in  whioh 
Ua  pew  are  inva^ably  sent  to  the  show-yaid.  We  much 
qHCation  whether  any  Gam»«ihibitor  ever  before  took  ao 

irboleaale  an  awount ef  priaea  at ''"  "'"" " 

ontl' 


It  if  long  aince  «o  good  an  An; -otitn-Tariety  olaaa  OMoe 
b^bre  the  public,  and  a  moat  varied  one  it  alao  {vored  to  be. 

The  Broknuu  here  hod  their  oiJj  opening,  and  tor  both 
qnality  and  numbtcs  Uiej  woold  alone-have  fonnad  a  very 
heavy  dase.  It  occoired  to  many  that  it  would  be  prndeat 
in  ihtare  yeans  to  substitute  a  Bishma  olaas  in  the  Ilea  of 
Him  piasent  one  fra  Malaya,  of  whioh  there  were  but  three 
entriea.  Mtuiy  other  eioelleut  breeds  were  also  shown  in  thia 
eitra  olaas  i  but  «•  ware  eorry  to  find  deoaptioa  resorted  to 
by  an  eibibitar  of  White  Spajuah.  the  oonseqaanoe  being  a 
dwqnaliflad  oard,  stating,  aa  a  reason, "  The  cock'a  tail  made 
a^"  Thia  genei^  reparation' of  the  cock's  tail  waa  inge- 
mmialjr  oonoaived,  bnt  nuutipiilated  in  a  bungling  mannw. 
Hm  aoBoysnaa  on  diaoovary,  Mid  consequent  pobUo  ezpo- 
■me,  aboidd  be  entertained  in  all  its  beaiingi  prior  to  nuuung 
aa  great  a  risk,  and  certainly  tka  giultT  onea  wheal  disoovsNO 
have  only  thamsalvee  to  blame  tor  their  moat  unenviable 

We  moat  now  diaw  a  very  brief  atben&jn  to  the  Cap  pen 
of  Ozey  Game  Bamlami,  birds  of  azteaardinary  meiii  and 
alao  to  aa  good  Black  »«"«■"—  aa  ooold  be  well  desired. 

The  more  nsefal  classes  of  Tarktft,  Qeeta,  and  Docb,  were 
alao  first-rate  throoghoat,  and  were  evidently  one  of  the 
VMst  popol^  porbtws  of  thia  eicaUeid  show. 

StdUma, — Flrit,  J.  B-  Hodlurd.  Wrinibni.  Second^  TiiooinitntHslatr 
^f,  LiDttm  Puk.  lUrd,  P.  Qrmk.  >smt  HiU.  EighiT  Commmiti, 
Hb.  H—KiMiw.  Badlai ;  Hn.  Gnvrlll*,  OluMotnrjr.  CDnnmuidel  B. 
Tanj,  HifbaiHU. 

SOBIIiios  ^Calanredj.—rintindTlilnl.  VlmnDteB  Bolouidile,  LlDton 
'    '      ~      -  1.  J-.  K.  Fiwlrr    Hlirblr  Oonm*Bdt4,  Hn.  Fsokn,  Slud- 


■  rVUU).— Ftnt,  J.  Clin,  aoinr.     Sgcend  ud  Tblid,  Bo. 

O.r.  HodHU.  HWt  Comaitiidsd,  T.  P.  Edwirda,  HuU.  Commended 
Kn.  FssliWt  BlndfanL 

Caona-CMiiiA  (CDlonndl — T\nL  Bat.  S.  T.  asdHO.     BMoad.  C.  1. 

IMM.  J- atapheni,  WdlulH  W.  Bawl;;  Kri.To^mi  T.  StiiuJi,  Liu>- 
oAlre.   Cdoniendtd,  /,  K.  Pa*1«r,  ijim^rarr. 

OaaB».Gaiii  i  Whliol.— FIrU,  tin.  Buftttnt.  IiHdlsc.  •ediiad. 
LCku&    TUrd,  G.  Lusb,  WirircAcBptsB.    HifUr  Commadad,  F.  W. 


"iMur- 


-FItM  and  Tbfrd.  J.  Fletcher,  HudtMter. 

ndsd.  Bar.  Q.  a.  Cn^IT^  Tlitnia. 

■■tdoUMrHtdal^Fint,  udCnp,  ud  SHond,  1. 


3.  B.  aatmt. 

iDm±wtn» _., 

J,  B.  CbuD*,  Coilknxkdala. 


MiiAVa.— Pint  ud  Tldrd,  J, 


..     Thlnl,  K.  BlUlDg.     HItbir  Com- 
B.  OoodWTD ;  S.  ItUttuw. 
Fox,  I>sTM*.     SiwtiBd,  Bvr.  A.  CI. 


OoM«-)widllad).~nnt,  H.  B 


T.  H.  A<btaa,  Tuii>orUi.     ttlti,  1.  E.  Po«n.     Higl 
Brr.  B.  Rot.  Womfitar.    Comninided.  H.  Pickin,  Ian. 
■UBDwas  (•Unr.fHaiiUMt.-Flnt.  B.  Twdter.  91 


Third,  A.  NklwlWB,  EkiOtld.    BlgUy  Om- 
■Rlfd}.— Tint.  T.  Dtvln,  BUmlngliuiL   B«oitd, 


Oin.— FlHt  3.  FMilisi 
Third.  X.  BDIinf,  Jna.,  Blnniii 
Bit.  a.  3.  Cniwrg :  J.  R.  Rodba 

SuKits.— Finl.  StcoDd,  and  ■; 

DoaiuBO,— Fint  and  SiItbt  Ci 
awnptlakH  (Or  Sinile  Cocka,  V 
Saaoid,  RsT.  K.  Amphttn,  F 


BiwTiHa  (Gold-Uevl).- 


— Flr«t,  H.  BUea. 


infiw).    CamiDnid*d,  J.  B.  Chuha. 
J.  B.  Rodliard,  WriDgloD. 
me  bc^L  Gock  of  an)'  TUletr  in  th« 
caa  Ro'mwl^p,  LlDtoB  Fai«,  Ktat, 
I.  LlDfwood,  Naedhatt 

^, J.  Blerbeoa,  WataaU. 

Ird.  I.  K.  Fawler,  ATleatrary. 
Second,  S.  LasK,  Jim.,  BifaML  Brild, 


Bbt.  p.  VT.  Slonr, 

»tv).— Firal  and  SlWer  CnP  tor  heel  pen  of  Bi  _  — 
I.  BKOnd.  Vn.  FDohea,  BlandroH.  BIkU*  Com- 
menet.     Commended,  B  Lans.  Brlaral)   E.  HcnB, 


DDoaa  U7>ei1iar7l.- 


7].— Firat  ud  Bccond,  J.  K.  Fouler,  ijittbtaj. 
-fliat.  Cup,  Second,  and  Bights  ConuneDdad,  J.  B. 
todbatd.  WrlufBm. 
Dttciu  rAB7  varlatr).— FlIM,  I.  H.  D.  Bajler,  Bigglinnd*.    DllBSri, 

'Gei«.— Fl'ral,  J.  K.  Fowler.     Second,  J.  Lagan.     Commtndna,  tbt. 


XiM  linwanl,  Brlalal. 


Bar.  J.  Wairen,  Di 


.s.-FInt,  Mb*  S.  H.  NorUtoota,  Ki 


Amiviig  the  Pigeon 


mittee  to  the  moat  aneeeasfid  winner  of  first  and  a 
Pigeon  pnaea,  indepeodsnt  of  the  money  awarda.  The  *eiT 
beeneat  omnpetiticn  we  have  seen  fbr  many  yean  paat 
enaoad,  scarcely  a  olaaa  being  otiierwiae  than  a  show  in  itsett 
Mr.  Peter  Edem.  of  SaUbid,  waa  nltunately  and  most  mento; 
ruQaly,  after  oarefiil  dalibaiation,  deolued  t' 


many  ezhibiton  of  Kgeona  aesmed  so  thonmghly  tajben  bf 
anrprise  as  to  scaively  believe  the  ervidenee  of  even  th^cvB 
eyesi^t  wihen  examining  the  Owla,  Bhort-liwad  TnmUam, 
Alntonds,  and  ssvcral  other  varietieB  he  exhibitad.  Mc 
Stsrena,  of  Banutaple,  was  the  nearoet  oompetibor  with 
birda  of  extraordinai?  merit. 

Onr  attMtitm  waa  atteaoted  to  a  good  deal  of  passing 
DMBimant  going  on  auoag  Tisiton  at  the  tailpiaos  of  tha 
Pigeon  show  by  the  eihihition  of  n  "Pigeon  flutner,"  ntbsr 
than  a  Pigeon,  catelt^ned  aa  a  "  Wild  Hawk."  It  proved 
to  be  a  BDEXardi  and  though  its  preaenoe  canaed  mnoh  at- 
tention among  the  visitors,  ita  wild  and  untired  eflccta  to 
be  an  absentee  jwoved  the  pleasure  of  the  thing  waa  all  en 


.  HiiUr 


Oautvh.— Rial,  F.  BMb,  aairnd.    SMond,  J.  ftnltti,  WahMlL    1 
JaBBanited.  F.  O.  Blonna,  Banntapla.    I&  ^trj  goa-l  elaia.) 

AueoHD  Tinuu— FLntandaerxHid,  P.  Edan,  S'Kord. 

TcsBuas  (Any  Tii1«TI.— FInt  uut  Seeood.  P.  Edo.  ■■ 
:oininnd*d,  H.  Tardlaf.  BInilnithm.    Conmaadad.  F  »*^  ^^ 

" (VaiiaWl— '"V.E-  Plswm.  PtT"^  .^*°^*-  ?;  f**- ,  P*^ 


'  Bnvra,— Fhat,  F.  O.  ttonu.    I 


OwLa.— Flrit  and  W 


— Hfat,  C.  BnlptB.  Bridcwaur.    SKoad,  F.  O.  SMnoa, 
~-v,  V.  ElM.  B>n>><sr.     Baannil,  H.  Tatd^av. 
'Intolelle.  Hanebntfr!  H,  Tardley. 


in.' 'ffliiilr  CuBaaadad,  W.  Q.  Navsas, 
■■odnCB^ 
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TKUXpRnB.— FIntt  tnd  ftocond,  F.  O.  Stcrens,  Buntteple.  HlgUy 
Commended.  0.  Baloln.  Bridgwater. 

B4mBS.— Fint  and  HlirlilT  Commended.  F.  G.  Btevene.    Second,  P.  Eden. 

TuftBirs.— Finfc,  F.  G.  Stevens,  BarntUple.  Second.  H.  Tardier,  Blr- 
mtBgham.  Highly  Commended,  £.  Pigeon,  Deron ;  F.  Ke7»  Torkiliiie. 
(A  Tery  good  elaas.) 

NrvB.— Fint.  F.  Key,  Beverley.    Second.  C.  Bnlpln. 

DRiooMS.— First,  F.  Q.  Stevens.  Barnstaple.  9econd.  H.  Yardley»  Bir- 
mingham.   Highly  Commended.  F.  G.  Stevens;  M.  B.  JoVllng. 

ASCH4N0XL8.— First,  H.  Tardley,  Birmingham.    Second,  F.  Gr  Stevens. 

Aht  Nkw  and  DiBTXircT  Var^ett.— First  and  Second,  u.  Yardkf ,  Btr* 
mingham.  Highly  Commended*  A.  Heath*  Commended,  £•  Pigeea;  C. 
Bnlpin.    (k  very  good  daes.) 

The  Silver  Cap  for  Pigeons  to  Mr.  Eden,  of  Cross  Lane,  Salford. 

Charles  BaOanoe,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Ten^e,  Taunton,  and 
Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Sparkbrool,  Birmingliam,  were  the 
arbitrators  of  poultry;  Hatl^son  Weir,  Esq.*  of  Peckham, 
Lond6n>  offioiAtihg  among  l^e  Pigeons. 


THOBNE  EXHIBITION  OF  POULTEY  AND 

PIGEONS. 

Althoitgh  the  simidtaneous  hcdding  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society's  Show  most  probably  was  this  year  a 
drawback  to  the  number  of  entries  ihat  were  ma4e  for  the 
Thome  Meeting,  we  announce  with  pleasure  that  more  pens 
were  exhibfted  at  the  latter  show  thiui  on  pevious  occasions ; 
and  that  ibr  quaUty  in  the  classes  generally,  i^oughout  the 
whole  a^QEtir,  even  the  most  fastidious  amateur  could  scarcely 
wish  fot  better. 

The  grounds  of  Makin  Durham,  Esq.,  on  which  the  Show 
takes  place,  as  stated  on  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Thome 
Coimsiittee,  are  "  beautiful ;  '*  and  zne  strenuous  exertions  of 
the  Oommittee  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
a  show<*yajrd  stand  beyond  exertion.  Now  on  tMs  point  it 
is  really  one  of  those  matters  tikat  to  see  is  to  believe ;  fbr 
without  doing  so  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  readers  could 
imagine. the  amount  of  labour  voluntarily  rendered  by  the 
promoters  of  this  Show  ta  make  each  division  not  only  effec- 
tive for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  assigned,  but  also  to  add 
elegance  and  beauty  to  l&e  whole.  With  attractions  so 
great — ^the  Thome  Fair  to  boot,  and  bands  to  enliven — a 
company  filling  the  grounds  to  repletion  is  always  to  be 
depended  on. 

This  day  is  always  kept  as  a  happy  festival  by  the  residents 
of  Thome ;  country  cousins  throng  the  households  of  most  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  tSL  the  joys  attendant  on 
annual  re-union  and  friendship  abound  on  every  hand.  Nor 
do  the  good  effects  of  the  Show  manifest  themselves  exclu- 
sively wilMn  the  precincts  of  the  sbow-gTounds.  A  general 
sphrit  of  emulation  seems,  on  the  con^axy,  to  pervade  all 
classes  to  make  due  provision  for  this  annual  meeting.  For 
weeks  and  months  beforehand,  painting,  papering,  and  so 
foHih,  add  much  to  the  business  of  some  classes,  irrespec- 
tiver  Of  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  general  retail  trade 
throughout  the  town  during  the  actual  show-day.  These 
good  effects  ore  not  unseen'  by  the  inhabitants  of  Thome, 
and  consequently  few.  if  any,  withhold  the  helping  hand  to 
forwsrd  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Society  possesses,  most  luckily  fbr  itself,  and  to  the 
great  pleasure  of  all  connected  with  it,  a  really  model  Secre- 
tary iil  Mr.  Joseph  Bichardson.  Its  members  and  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  all  seem  ^ell  aware  of  this  flEu;t,  and,  acting  on 
the  go6d  old-fkshioned  principle  of  rewarding  merit  where 
meri-t  is  so  justly  due,  subsequently  lx>  last  year's  meeting 
a  subscripUon  was  entered  into  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  gentleman's  services.  About  JB180  was  ike  result  col- 
le6t^;  and  at  the  Show  this  year,  under  a  tent  provided 
expressly  fbr  the  purpose,  was  displayed  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best-earned  testimonials  it  has  ever  as  yet  been 
our  privilege  to  view  in  connection  with  poultry-culture.  A 
tea-tray  bearing  an  appropriate  inscription,  and  weighing 
over  80  ozs.,  is  a  principal  feature^;  a  silver  teapot,  a  coffee- 
pot, sugar-basin,  teapot-stand,  and  cream-ewer  are  among 
the  et-^teras,  aU  being  of  sterling  silver.  We  will  merely 
add  our  hearty  hope  that  the  Thome  Committee  may  yet  for 
many  long  years  enjoy  the  supervision  of  their  excellent 
Secretary,  and  that  in  time  yet  to  come,  this  valued  spon- 
taneous gift  may  urge  its  then  possessors  to  hold  on  in  the 
same  good  rules  of  action  and  straightforwardness  as  their 
predecessor. 
In  the  general  adornment  of  the  gprounds,  grottoes  and 


ferneries  seem  to  be  quite  the  order  of  the  day.  These  alone 
are  quite  worthy  the  trouble  of  a  visit.  But  as  our  sulgect  is 
chiefly  as  to  the  poultry  and  Pigeons  we  must  dig^resa  no 
fhrther. 

The  fipows^  dacses  were  very  good,  but  moulting  (as  ex- 
pected), had  temporarily  robbed  them  of  much  of  thor 
attrac^ons  to  those  visitors  not  well  versed  in  the  peculiar 
traits  (^  character  for  which  Spanish  fowls  are  most  notloe- 
able. 

In  Cochin-China  fowls  the  Partridge-coloured  ones  left 
behind  aU  competition,  and  proved  such  as  would  be  most 
welcome  to  even  our  largest  poultry  shows. 

In  Dorkings  the  Show  at  Thome  was  deficient,  and  to  add 
to  t^e  dior^^oming,  decidedly  the  best  pen  contained  a  hen 
that  in  transit  had  been  so  severely  iidured  as  to  be  unable 
to  stand.  Now,  speaking  of  this  useful  breed,  we  may  just 
call  attention  t6  a  brood  of  White  Dorking  chidcens,  mm^ 
exhibited  as  extra  stock,  but  worthily  highly  commended  oy 
the  Judge.  They  were  all  one  batch  of  about  a  week  or 
nine  days  old,  iand  comprised  eighteen  very  hwurty  and  ap- 
parently very  purely  bred  chickens.  When  agitated  by  the 
first  sudden  playing  of  the  band,  the  poor  old  hen  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  keep  all  her  large  family  in  order,  bat  on 
the  restoration  of  ouietude  herself  and  youngsters  were 
evidently  an  object  of  general  interest. 

It  wtLB  supposed  (but  most  erroneously  as  it  proved),  that 
all  the  great  guns  in  the  Oame  classes  would  be  domiciled 
at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Show,  to  the  pr^udioe  of 
their  classes  at  Thome.  On  the  contrary,  the  attainment 
of  the  Thome  Grame  fowls*  silver  cups  was  the  most  cl6ae^ 
disputed  of  any  in  the  Exhibition;  and  when  it  is  known 
that  Messw.  Adamar;  Hepworth,  Julian,  Eobinson,  Fletcher, 
Sunderland,  Helliwell,  Boys,  Challoner,  and  a  few  others  of 
like  stamp,  had  all  striven  to  secure  these  trophies  to  .the 
utmost,  it  will  be  obvious  that  so  keen  a  competition  is  seen 
but  once  in  many  years.  The  result  was,  the  prizes  were  very 
widely  sown — so  much  so,  that  none  of  the  competitors  could 
obtain  much  iftastery.  There  were,  consequent^r.  no  wliole* 
sale  sweeps,  but  the  interesjb  of  the  Show  was  proportion* 
ately  increased.  Mr.  James  Fletcher  took  the  cop  for- the 
best  pair  of  Game  foids,  any  colour  (Brown  Beds),  pressed 
so  closely  by  Messrs^  Challoner  and  Julian,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  second  prize  was  a  truly  difficult  one,  eaeh  of  the^ 
latter  gentlemen  z^oidng  in  the  exhibition  of  as  good  pens 
of  Black  Beds  as  could  be  well  wished  for.  It  yraa  aneck- 
and-neck  race,  as  may  be  supposed  by  Mr.  JuUan'a  pen 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  Jtidge  the  unusual  distincSon 
of  very  high  coinmendafion.  Mr.  Challoner  took  pi^eoedenoe 
in  the  Si^le  Game  Cock  Class  with  a  most  splendid  .joid 
highly-conditioned  cock  (a  Brown  Bed),  thus  securing  i^iat 
sih'er  cup,  but  not  without  being  closely  pressed  by  a  whtde 
host  of  cocks,  whose  m^nte  at  xnost  of  our  shows  would  lead 
to  certain  success. 

The  third  silver  cup  given  to  Game  Bantams  of  any  colour 
was  closely  competed  for  by  Mr.  Crossland  and  Mr.  Maples, 
whose  birds  even  at  a  glance  threw  out  any,  however  dis- 
tantly, approaching  con^tition.  Both  pens  were  Blacl^* 
breasted  Beds*  and  such  as  amateurs  of  only  a  few  jeen. 
past  would  have  considered  quite  unattainable.  Both  weK6  - 
gems,  but  the  exiaraordinary  diminutiveness  of  Mr.  Cro^ 
land's  pen  drew  the  balance  fovonrably.  This  pen  shown  in 
the  very  high  condition  'they  now  are,  is  cer&inly  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  Game-Bantam  breeding  we  ever 
met  with. 

The  Pokmds  were  a  good  dass,  all  colours  competing  to- 
geUier.  In  this  class  we  regretted  to  find  a  disqu^fied' 
card  affixed  to  a  pen  of  Black  Polands,  on  the  grounds  of 
"the  cock's  tail  b^ng^dyed,  and  a  hen*s  legs  coloured."  It 
is  quite  necessary  in  these  diays,  when  amateurs  know  so  well 
ana  so  universally  that  such  malpractices  are  strictly  for- 
bidden by  general  rule,  and  consequently  inadmissible,  that 
disqualification  and  exposure  should  ensue  wherever  disco- 
very talces  place.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  they  may  sometimes 
pass  muster,  as  did  this  selfsame  pen  <^  birds  so  reoently  as 
the  Beverley  Show,  when  thus  got  up  so  carefWly  to  meet 
the  characteristics  required.  At  Thome  these  Polands,  un- 
fortunately for  their  success,  stood  out  in  full  sunshine,  and 
the  deception  was  visible  at  a  first  glance;  at  Beverley  a 
somewhat  confosed  light  firom  the  back  of  the  pen  placed 
these  fowls  out  of  the  reach  of  discovery  unless  th^  had 
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been  taken  from  Uie  pen,  wliioh  with  Poland  ftnrle  is  not 
•mtomaiy.  It  iroiild  be  well  if  ownen,  prior  to  reeortinK 
to  theee  deoe^re  pncticea,  wonid  real^  well  welgli  the 
conaeqnences  in  case  of  dUcoroy  sgainat  tlie  ill-gotten 
ffune  resoltiug  from  an  ocCBaioniJ  want  of  expoenre  and 
oatMtion.  We  need  eoarcelv  eay  the  name  of  Hr.  Carter. 
of  TTpperthoilK,  rerelled  in  tne  moet  notoriety  of  any  ai 

tear  m  the  oabilr —  — ■*  -'^ -"  -■-* 

guMraL  Among 
obeerred,  "  Thi 
be,  if  a  ooraer 
orsdea  of  the 
general  heodin 

Pablio  ridicole 


ThiaShow 

Jbd  Cap*  ever  i  onritea 

of  thia  locality  aimply 

for  the  podnc  t  them, 

as  they  lay  at  •  seems 

soaroefy  to  affect  them  at  all. 

A  most  aingnlar  feature  of  the  Show  was,  that  altboiigb  on 
especial  claaa  for  Aylesbury  Duelui  waa  given,  it  did  not  pro- 
daoe  a  single  entry.  To  fill  one  of  the  pena  devoted  to  thia 
olaaa  a  pair  of  eioellent  Chinese  Silver  Pheosanta  were  Bent, 
bat,  of  Connie,  tbey  could  only  Bscnre  tbe  attention  of 
viaiton  as  extra  stock. 

Althongh  tbe  weat&er  tbe  eveningbeforethe  meeting  was 
doleftil  enough,  when  taken  in  oonnection  witb  an  ont-of- 
door  ibow,  ue  mon^g  broke  finely,  and  the  day  proved 
good  till  abont  one ;  a  very  severe  shower  then  did  a  pal- 
pable injury  to  tbe  reeeipta  at  the  doors,  but  on  its  cassation 
the  grounds  were  agiun  well  filled  with  a  highly  respectable 
company,  so  mucb  so  that  the  admittance  money  amounted 
to  npwuds  of  £141  in  the  oie  day. 

Brunn.— nrU,  J.  SUdall,  Hslltu.  8«Mnd,  W.  CuBSS.  Bndlord 
OooiDeaded.  J.  Holmgi,  H-ithuii ;  Hmn.  BdrIi  *  Bonlur,  SbdnaM. 

CKian-Cn>A.— Fliit,  B.  8D>tli,  MMAlitni,  nsir  Hudidter.  Sceond, 
J-  Wil«lit.  WiMdbiidm.    OMUHDdM,  W.  Hhmt-  0*4i]*r. 

Daama.— FInt,  M.  Duitun. Tluim*,  BccawLC.AMj.EpworUi.  Cm^ 
smdM.  C.  Kiiy  i  K  SnilUi,  Middltton. 
_aii>i  (WhIU  god  Ptln).— nnl  and  nhttilT  Connaimdtd,  H.  Adams, 

ba-Bc^).— F1i«I^J.HaBAaUnd,jiu.  tocDDd. 
ta.  CaniDandvd,  Uiwv  aiJv>  *  Bmlter. 
<;  B.  Aduui.  Btnmefi  J.  Hodfkliuon,HiiU; 


Ddtd,  KuMc  S.  CoaUiic,  Crowla  i  O. 


J.  Hnwonli,  BttnvdDd 
CrtpA ;  W.  PIckrriiii,  Cr 
a.  nmtM,  Waikmr. 

Quia  (DBCkwlBn  and  nUiar  Omi 
Adaiai,  BsTitTln.  Hltblf  Conuaaodi 
HcUlnn,  WalklST. 

0«KI  <Anr  bned).  — SOnr  Cap  nd  Flnt,  1. 
Hceond,  0.  OulMtr,  Workiop.  Tut  HI^It  CoMMMilBd.  S.  M.  JaUu. 
Batarlaf.  BliUjCoioiiKiided.  W.  J.Onpe,  Banulni  J.Halaia,KBawilari 
B.  Adaiu,  B«Tarl«r;  1.  Roblnioa,  Dlianton.  Coniuadtd,  H.  Hsalli, 
AlBhalMi  H.  Alawi  f.T.SMlHr,Durtainoa.    . 

Qua  (Slatla  Cook,  Anj  to«c£).— Hlrar  Cap  and  Fint,  C  CbataMr. 
Workaopi  BouBd,  —  Borii  BcmltT.  HIiUv  ConuHBdaA.  Meant.  Bataa 
■ad  Baatln.  Cnwia;  H.  Adamt.  tlaralari  J.  Badarlud,  jas. ;  H.  X. 
JnUan,BanTla7.    CaaMMlad,  O.  IMIIinU,  Wslklav. 

PoLuiD  tAaj  varlalr).— nnt,  W.  Caaaaa,  Bndkrl.  BmaO.  W.  eu- 


ra  Bnreh  *  Boaltan,  Btwmdd. 
..  .<3rs(tDrl<Bs1d. 
r.  Plotlia,  |BB.,  BaitT.    Seeoad, 


JlablTd. , 

rAlKMID  Cai)ta.^Flnt,  W.  CiiniWD  (Waek).  BcooBd.  1.  lolUi,  MU- 
aMai<aahuu>.  HlnUTCwmpaivUiLC.  MandlD,Jiui,Thnii*;  H.  I,uy, 
Babdaa  Bridge;  Utmn.  Fm^italt  *  Horrop.  Conns nided,  C  Add;,  hf- 
irartlii  J.  wiiiht,  Woodbridfe. 

Qua  BtaniH  {Adt  btaidi.-SUrerCuD,  J.  Oia«il»d.laB.,  Vakidald. 
a«»iul,  a.  Mapln,  Jan.,  Warertne.  LL»n>«I.  nigkty  ComsaadKl,  Hon. 
~ B««ke.  Wn ■      "    ■      "    ■■ -•  -   ■  -      " '"    -    " 


P.C.H 


CDnnnCDdad,  K.  1 


Bainiaisanr  arOnldu-lioed).— Flm,  W.CKBBUi.Bndftiid.  Sacoad, 
K.  Smith,  Hiddlnon.    Hlitblr  Gonmuadtd,  K.  M.  Surk.    Coaimuided,  W. 

BAHTi'm  [Black,  WFiiM,  or  fiiT-oolonridl.— Plnt,a.II«lliwall,Wilk]ey. 
BMdBd  »d  HIrtatT  CommtndHt.  W.  Caniuu  (BUak). 
Cock  (Anr  VHdi,— FInt,  W.  Cannan.    aaaand,  B.K.Stark.    fUirlilr 


Two  Hna  (Any  brf(d;.— Fiist,MM-r».  8nl«4  B«»ilBT.  Crowle.  Second, 
gitn.  Barth  A  Soulier,  shtffleld.  Hieblr  Camotadrd,  Hon.  W.  Eden ; 
^  BdiIdb.  Etenciater ;  J.  Ilalmag,  UoUum ;  If-  C^Ban ;  W.  Mmkt, 


Oadaar.     CoonaDdid,  1.  Olbaoa,  Hatsdd ; 
Cucxsia  (AnrPunbtMl).— FiTtt,  V.  Caai 


.    SeaoBd,  O.  EalliwaU. 


[.  MtrtlB,  tMHaU.    SeooBd  and  HEgUT  CaM> 


Hirtir  ODmmeOdiid.  Hi 
—  Brown,  Saaortrr  Hall. 

Bnni.-Flrrt,  Hon.  F.  C.  H.  Hawks.    Secmd,  Ml™  Horwood,  Fox  OaU. 
«ttt.~nntMld8a»Dd,HDn.F.  C.  H-Hawka.    Hlflil;  OimmendKt  E- T. 


The  classes  of  Pt^iotu  were  scarce^  so  oxtensively  flUed 
as  on  former  occasions,  but  thotigh  deficient  in  nambeia,  the 
quality  was  excellent.  We  much  regretted  to  notice  a  pen 
□f  the  best  white  Fowters  we  have  seen  for  a  long  lime, 
were  shown  ■□  eioossirely  "  roupy,"  that  the  hen,  at  leaat, 
ought  not  to  have  been  adttiitted  into  the  show  pens  at  alL 
In  oommonjnsUce  to  others,  proprietors  of  such  biida  should 
not  send  them  to  exhibitione,  for  it  is  impoasible  to  snggeeb 
any  disease  as  being  ultimately  more  fktal,  or  more  speeoily 

3«da*T.  Highly 


Edward    Hewitt,  Esq.,   of  "Bdeu.   Cottage,  Spai^Lbvook, 
ofBdated  as  sole  Judge. 


CHILLED  EG!GS. 
Allow  me  to  drop  a  word  or  two  to  my  brothar  poultry- 
keepers  on  a  small  scale  by  wi?  of  enoonragement.  I  hava 
had  a  hen  serve  me  the  moatoaprioiona  tricks  with  a  sitting 
of  eggs  I  ever  knew.  On  the  10th  of  May  I  had  a  hen 
brought  me  wanting  to  ait,  so  I  put  her  on  aome  oommoa 
egga,  and  twenty-four  houiB  afterwards  put  aotne  SEtvar- 
peni^ed  Hamborgbs'  under  and  some  DoTkinga'  eg^.  Sbu 
took  t«  them  Tory  fairly,  and  sat  till  Sunday,  when  I  gava 
her  a  chance  i^  an  extended  run,  an  opportunity  she  em- 
braced by  being  off  from  eight  till  two,  six  faouis.  Having 
oaogbt  her,  Ikept  her  on  the  whole  of  that  week,  and  on 
Sunday  again  she  waa  ofT  for  six  hoots.  Well,  I  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  my  birds.  I  turned  her  off,  and  tried  tor  two 
da^s  to  break  her  from  sitting.  However,  I  put  anotkar 
hen  on  the  eggs,  to  settle  her,  on  the  Monday,  Uay  SSfd. 
Determining  to  destroy  the  whole  sitting,  on  the  SSth  I  ooia- 
menced  breaking  them,  and  found  a  live  bird  in  the  fliat. 
That  stopped  me,  so  I  tried  tbe  wild  bird  afpin,  and  she 
took  to  them  for  a  few  hours,  and  left  them  for  another  part 
of  the  hayloft  for  more  than  twelve  honra.  Determined  to 
give  them  a  trial  I  sent  them  away,  eight  of  tham.  to  a 
friend  who  had  some  more  sitting  hens  than  myself  and 
three  daya  after  the  time  was  up  I  got  aii  good  strong  birds 
out  of  my  eight  eggs,  the  two  that  miaaed  were  Dorkings.  I 
have  never  met  with  sudi  a  caae,  norhaveany  of  my  poultry 
friends. — Bbbt. 


TROUBLES  OF  A  POULTRY- YARD. 
"  A  Fab««r'b  WiFB  "  will  be  ertramely  obliged  by  advice 

how  to  treat  her  young  Turteys.  A  more  healthy  fiedt,  to 
all  appearance,  from  one  to  two  months  old,  it  would,  she 
believes,  be  impoesible  to  find.  Still  ahe  baa  had  three  or 
four  droop  and  die ;  they  have  seemed  as  well  as  ever,  per- 
haps, when  turned  out  in  the  morning,  and  by  midday  hive 
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looked  very  ddSL,  and  in  a  few  more  lionztf  haye  been  dead. 
Will  you  tell  her  what  to  give  them  ? 

She  has,  also,  some  very  fine  Ayleshury  Ducks,  hatched 
last  June  firom  eggs  purchased  from  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
cbLhibitois.  Her  stock  consists  of  six  Ducks  and  two  Dcakes^ 
aad  rite  has  only  had  about  forty  eggs  from  them.  There  is 
a^  odd  CK>ose  goes  in  the  same  house,  would  she  eat  the 

[The  transition  from  health  to  sickness  and  death  is  so 
rapid,  that  it  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of 
something  the  birds  pick  up  and  eat.  When  the  weather  is 
ai  changeable  as  it  has  been  of  late.  Turkeys  feel  it  more 
than  any  other  poultry,  and  stimulants  are  the  only  treot- 
mwt  for  them.  We  have  always  found  ale  the  best  and  the 
aosieet  to  administer,  because  l^ey  eat  bread  readily  that 
has  been  soaked  in  it.  It  is  very  Imd  for  them  to  be  out  on 
damp  grass,  or  very  early  in  the  morning  when  there  is  frost. 
They  follow  each  o&er  closely,  and  we  have  had  mornings  cold 
and  froeiy  enough  of  late  to  kill  the  sickly  birds  of  a  brood. 
3Ceal,  made  of  oats  and  peas  or  beans,  ground  together,  and 
mixed  with  milk,  is  very  good  food  for  them ;  and  if  onion 
tops  are  chopped  with  it,  so  much  the  better.  When  a 
Turkey  is  drooping,  nothing  but  stimulants  will  save  it. 
We  should  think  it  likely  the  Goose  ate  the  Ducks'  eggs. 
It  is  a  bad  plan  to  allow  Ducks  and  Geese  to  roost  together.] 


PIGEONS  DISEASED. 


in  our  columns,  nor  have  we  ever  tried  it,  but  it  auiy  be  & 
good  one  Ibr  all  that;  and  as  it  is  desovibed  by  you  wiSL 
sufficient  correctness,  we  hope  some  of  our  readeni  will  Biib> 
mit  it  to  the  test  of  ecpenment  and  acquaint  us  with  tiie 
result.  The  p]x>bable  time  ooeupied  by  a  swarm  in  filling 
a  super  depends  upon  too  many  unknown  asd  uncertain 
(Kmtmgencies — ^the  ske  of  the  nvupex  itself  the  strength  <£ 
the  swarm,  and  the  fooundity  of  its  queen,  the  nature  of  the 
'locality,  the  character  of  the  coming  season*  &e. — to  admit 
of  a  satis&otory  reply.] 


A  coBBSSFONDENT,  "Pabvo,"  complaiuB  of  a  swelling  on 
the  joint  of  a  Pigeon's  wing.  I  believe  it  arises  from  a  Mow, 
though  it  may  also  be  partiLy  constitutional;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally stated  tiiat  hens  will  not  breed  when  so  aflbctcd.  I 
have  cured  them  by  means  of  a  seaton,  thus — ^take  a  aharp 
nee^e  with  double  cotton  and  pass  it  through  the  skin  over 
the  joinl^  tie  th^  ends,  making  a  loop,  keep  the  wound  open 
by  moving  the  thread  eveiy  day  until  the  sore  discharges, 
alter  which  the  swelling  will  subside,  then  the  thread  may 
h^  cut  and  drawn  out,  and  all  will  heal  well.  I  have  some- 
times put  the  thread  through  both  above  and  below  the 
joint.  The  object  is  to  cause  it  to  discharge;  perhaps  a 
little  blister  ointment  might  hasten  the  cure. 

I  had  a  young  hen  Air  Tumbler  strangely  affected  last 
year.  She  was  a  first-rate  tumbler.  One  day  I  noticed  she 
leftised  to  rise  with  the  flight ;  next  day  lE^e  seamed  unable 
to  use  her  wings ;  ihe  wa^»d  away  and  was  long  ill,  and  I 
oofoM  do  nothing  for  her.  After  some  conadcoraUe  time  ike 
diseaae  went  to  the  head,  the  eyes  sweUed  and  diachaieed, 
M  also  the  nostrils,  but  with  it  she  gradually  improved  in 
bodily  health,  and  regained  the  use  of  her  wings,  but  her 
eyes  were  weak  for  months.  I  batiied  i^iem  frequentiiy  with 
lotion.  She  is  now  well,  though  l^e  eyelids  are  rather  dis- 
torted, but  she  has  not  yet  laid,  and  thou^  she  flies  well 
die  does  not  tumble  so  much  as  formerly.  Can  any  one  give 
me  ttny  information  respecting  tins  disease  ? 

I  hire  had  much  experience  in  Pigeon-keeping,  and  have 
senecttlly  enjoyed  immunity  from  diseases,  but  smce  I  have 
MB  here  (DalMngton,  Sussex),  seff«ral  diseases  have  i^ 
pened  among  my  Pigeons  that  I  cannot  aooonnt  for.  Two 
jman  aso  aU  the  young  Pigeons  of  one  breed  pined  away 
and  died  as  in  a  dedme.  I  never  saw  tiie  dismse  b^Rore, 
and  after  losing  a  great  many,  I  saved  two  by  ood  liver  oiL 

This  yeir  s<mie  of  my  old  birds  ore  dying  oft,  and  I  eaanot 
aoooont  for  ihe  attack,  nor  yet  core  the  diseaee ;  it  seems  to 
he  a  dianhoea  ihat  takes  i^em  off  in  two  or  three  days. 
Cm  any  one  aesist  me  to  a  remedy  P—B.  P.  Bsairc. 


SUPEBING  SWAEM8. 

I  Nonon>  in  your  Journal  a  short  time  ago  a  reoommend- 
ation  to  put  on  a  super  directly  a  swarm  was  hived,  the 
swann  first  filling  the  soper  with  comb,  and  the  queen  de- 
BOdtiiig  her  esgs  in  l^eame,  whidi  wero  all  hotdhed  out 
mthespaeeof  three  weeks  or  00;  and  then  the  super  was 
filed  lAh  hoB^,  iHuoh  after  ashortthnemi^ibezemovad. 
iq^ponng  I  put  a  super  on  a  swarm  three  weeks  after  it  is 
kived,  in  what  tfane  mig^  I  eipect  it  to  be  foil,  tbe  weatirar 
Mag  ifaie  and  the  timeit  waa  ]^  on  June  8th  h^J>ums>vaia* 

[The  reeommendatiMm  to  iHiioh  you  xeto  wae  not  made 


QUE  LETTER  BOX. 

Bkvkklh  Show  ( An  Jhra^ioif ncn).— We  Are  qoUc  rare  tbmt the  jndgmtali 
were  honetftly  given ;  and  we  nhonld  hate  implicit  oonfideaoe  m  tke 
decisions  of  the  Judges  who  made  the  awards.  There  was  an  OTerslgM, 
and  a  prlse.given  to  a  pen  of  Polaads  which  had  heen  dyed,  bat  the  right 
exposnre  of  the  fraod  was  made  at  the  Thome  Exhibition,  as  will  be  seat 
in  oar  oolomns  to^dc^, 

PouLTBT  IK  Cellabs  {J.  M.  0  ).— Either  Cochins,  or  Bnhmas,  or  Spaoidi 
fowls  would  do  in  a  eeUar  if  perfectly  dry/ airy,  uid  light;  bat  they  woald 
not  do  so  w^  as  they  woiild  if  they  bid  son.  Chickens  ooold  not  be  reared 
in  a  cellar. 

Hkn  Becohx  Blivs  [Old  8tibteriber),—We  cannot  think  the  exo«niTe 
laying  would  produce  blindness,  but  the  system  may  hare  been  weakned 
by  it. 

RKAaiN«  PSA.-70WL8  (Subscriber).—  Pea<<ihicka  most  be  kept  dry  and 
tolerably  warm.  They  should  be  fed  on  ground  oats  mixed  with  mtlk, 
braised  hempseed,  Chopped  egg,  and  cooked  meat  chopped  flue.  They 
,  should  have  beer  to  drink  ftt  first,  and  bread  and  beer  is  good  food  for 
them.  The  hen  should  be  riiot  up  for  six  or  seven  w«^s,  waA  tbe  chMu 
should  not  run  about  in  the  momhig  till  the  gras*  is  dry.  Barleymeal  and 
leek  or  onion  tops  chopped  and  mixed  make  good  food. 

Cxows  AVD  Rats  Dbbtxotsrb  op  Chiokkns  (Jnfew).— Books  do  not  kOl 
and  eat  cbiolraM.  Crows  do,  and  if  tiiey  hate  once  taken  to  ft  toood  tksy 
will  kill  all  unless  they  are  themselves  killed.  We  know  to  oar  cost  hew 
difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  rats.  We  have  found  ferrets  ttie  mo«t  effectual 
method  of  killing  them.  They  may  be  very  much  stopped  if  their  holes  ss 
fast  as  they  make  them  are  flUed  with  large  loose  gravel  stooea,  and  small 
heaps  of  the  same  put  over  them.  When  they  move  one,  another  fslls  In  Its 
place.  If  the  plan  of  getting  rid  of  them  for  2«.  64.  is  an^-ttiing  like  one 
advertised  at  Ss.  it  involves  a  fortnight's  labour,  omsidentble  expenae,  and 
■polling  hatf  the  doora  «id  widnsooats  of  a  house. 

RouPT  Bantam  (J.  F.  21].— Pat  the  Bantam  cook  aoaiewbere  by  himself. 
Give  a  dose  of  a  tablespoonral  of  castor  oil,  and  feed  two  hoars  afterwards 
with  stale  bread  steeped  in  strong  old  ale.  Wash  the  mouth,  eyes,  and 
nostrils  with  cold  water  and  vinegar.  If  he  eontinaes  so  weak,  yoa  must 
feed  entirely  on  bread  and  ale,  except  when  varied  with  aome  ohopped  egg. 

Paint  Poiborovs  torn  Poultbt  (Suftserift^r).— Paint  is  deadly  when  taken 
internally  by  poultry.  The  only  treatment  we  know  of  ia  oaator  oil  given 
freely,  and  an  adalt  Turkey  would  take  two  tobleapoonftels.  We  have 
known  Turkeys  l&y  as  many  as  forty  eggs  without  sittinr. 

Gbowino  an  Annotanos  {A  Constant  JZeatf^r).— Wedonoteoa^deryovr 
netghboor  coaid  prosecute  yoa  orlminally,  nor  is  it  elsiT  that  he  has  a  legal 
remedy ;  but  as  ^e  crowing  of  year  Brahma  Pootra  annoys  your  neighbour 
would  it  not  be  well  to  remove  the  poultry-hoase  to  a  diitance  ? 

CHZirBPRAx  {Q.  IT.).— It  is  an  old  local  name  for  the  BUvcr-peocHkd 
Hamburgh.  It  is  probably  a  eorroptlon  of  the  Anglo-Bason— <?kiM,  a 
chicken,  and  prmte,  ornamented— refering  to  its  penoiUed  feathem 

ToxTLX  Dovxs'  Eeos  UNFaonvoTivx  (8.  /*.).— It  is  not  vnconmon  tat 
addled  egga  to  drv  np  in  wtrm  weather,  wliioh  arises  fnm  the  ^apevtien 
that  takes  place  throogh  the  shell  during  incubation.  I  oonchade  **S.  P.* 
means  the  ColUred  Turtle  Doves,  eommonly  kept  in  cages,  and  not  die  WlU 
or  ns  live  Turtle  Doves,  the  summer  vMtants to  our  woods.  But  why  the  eggi 
are  unproductive  it  Is  impoiaibte  for  me  to  divine  withest  knowtogmecv 
pirtioolarB.  I  ran  only  sngvest  a  remedy  by  asking  n  few  qneetions— m, 
Are  the  hens  properly  mated  T  otherwiie  the  eggs  ennnot  be  fertile^  thon^ 
two  hens  win  somettmee  pair  and  lay.  Are  the  Doves  too  nearly  relatedt 
or  are  the  cocks  old  and  crippled  ?  Lastly,  have  they  proper  food,  materials 
fcNT  nesting,  and  cenvenieat  plasea  fn  incobation  ?  or  are  the  coeke  too  fiit ! 
Any  one  of  these  cironmstanoes  may  render  the  egn  nseleas.— B.  R  Brbivt. 

PionoN  wira  DissASED  Etbs  {A.  If.).— It  is  atmeat  impoailble,  from 
your  aooonnt,  tesay  whit  it  the  matter  with  your  Pigcon'a  eyes.  Haa  It 
been  peekedt  You  can  try  bathhig  the  eyee  with  warm  water,  and  anoint 
them  with  some  salve,  as  Tomer's  oante. 

CARBm  PieooRS  mot  PssniNo  nnin  Tovno  (J2.  JT.  .F.).— This  most 
likdy  proeeede  from  the  old  birds  being  too  highly  IM.  A  good  pimi  would 
be  to  keep  a  few  pairs  of  Dragons,  or  other  good  feeding  Ptgeoma,  as  nnnea. 

DeenoTiKO  Rats  (JdMn).— For  the  deatmetfon  of  rata  I  wooli  eaU 
attention  to  Mr.  BraOsford's  wire  traps,  which  I  have  beari  highly  spoken 
ol  When  the  present  edony  has  been  oaptmred  let  all  be  made  aeeoni 
against  fireah  arrivala.— B.  P.  Bbmt. 

Bn  PAnABin  (A  UmmrluMre  Bw  taojter).— What  yon  aaai  ia  a  paii  of 
the  akin  of  an  Aeama,  but  of  Wha*  speaes  we  are  vaalble  to  detomdna. 
We  should  be  obliged  by  yonr  sending  na  a  bea^  elthar  Uvmg  or  deni,  wttk 
thoao  tmitmHw  M?t**1nif  6r  Iti 
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ThMthashOHi  a  good  demand  fot  poultry  the  last  Bonth,  mi  atthaogh 
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From  obserratiooB  taken  neur  London  dnrins  the  last  thirtv-aeren  yeen,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the  week  la  78.4**,  and  tia  td^nt. 
^  toayeialara  M J°»    The  vr<«*M(  ^•^t  was  W^  on  the  3Vlh,  1862 ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  Zi",  on  the  2oui,  1862.    Tha  greatait  faU  ol  ntak  was 
14(»liieh. 


TKTSAyFTJOATTQjN:  OP  ILDWEBS. 

OMMONLY  enougk  it 
occurs  tbofc  where  pub- 
lic taste  sets  ia  £a^oiur 
of  any  one  artiele^  some 
injadicicfos  frieods  of 
tlwt  aortiole  do  it  con- 
siderable  harm  bj  ad- 
vocating its  claim  to  an 
extent  not  warranted  l^ 
its  merit.  Many"  new 
and  nsefhl  plants  have 
been  bliabted  in  public 
opinion  oy  too  xnnch 
having  [been  said  in  £el- 
Yonr  of  them  by  some  in- 
discreet admirer,  where- 
as a  trae  and  nnprojadie*d  narrative  of  their  worth  might 
have  retained  them  an  honourable  place. 

It  may  lupfoar  unkind  to  cheek  the  unbounded  admira- 
tion of  certom  enthusiasts,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that 
by  their  laudaticms  they  &  the  article  more  harm  than 
good ;  looking  at  onW*  one  side  of  the  picture  they  forget 
to  point  out  any  de&ct  it  may  have,  or,  in  their  zeal  to 
advoeate  its  cause,  cannot  see  any,  and,  consequently, 
thrust  f<Mward  their  favourite  for  a  purpose  it  is  not 
flnited  for,  and  the  public  being  disappointed,  will  not 
give  it  credit  for  what  it  really  possesses. 

Until  the  last  three  or  four  years  each  succeeding 
season  ushered  in  a  number  of  new  bedding  plants,  which, 
after  trial*  passed  into  neglect,  the  character  given  of 
them  not  being  ful£lled  ia  their  growth  and  appearance. 
Perhaps  one  good  feature  in  this  is  that  old  ami  tried 
good  kinds  are  the  more  thought  of  when  new  ones  have 
&iled.  But  there  are  other  oases  in- which  the  ardent  ad- 
mirers of  the  beautiful  threaten  ta  do  harm  to  their  cause 
as  well  as  in  their  advocacy  of  new  ptants  or  varieties  of 
them,  tad  that  is  in  no  iess  a  matter  than  the  almost 
universal  purposes  to  which  flowers  are  now  put — pur- 
poses which,  I  fear,  must  tend  to  create  that  inaifferenca 
if  not  dislike  to  them  which  all  interested  in  their  culture 
must  deplore. 

Although  it  is  next  to  heresy  to  breathe  a  syllabla 
against  flowers,  nevertheless  they  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced where  their  presence  cim  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
inconvenieaU  if  not  an  absolute  nuisance.  For  instance : 
soma  kind  visitor  will  intrude  a  bundle  of  strong^scented 
flowers  into  a  sick-room,  or,  perhaps,  a  bedroom,  while 
the  sitting  and  other  rooms  are  so  {profusely  garnished 
with  flowers  thiut  the  legitimate  flttings  there  are  disre- 
garded* It-  is  certainly  not  my  purpose  to  say  much 
against  the  dinner^table  being  ormunented  with  tasteful 
displays  of  flowers,  but  a  tcKO  great  profusion  must  be 
contrarv  to  good  taste ;  and  some  of  the  contrivances 
adoptea  to  exhibit  the  flowers  partake  so  much  of  the  toy 
,;chiiracter,  that  I  should  predict  that  they  are  likely  to 
have  a  very  short  reign.  In  fact,  the  design  for  this  class 
of  ornament  is  only  yet  in  its  iilfanpy,  and  no  doujbt  when 
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it  setUes  down  into  something  like. a  channel  that  wiil: 
afioord  itself  with  other  things,  we  shall  kok  back  on^  t^ 
present  period,  and  wonder  at  the  monstrosita^  idiat  agar 
now  oountenanced. 

Not  very  long  ajsro  at  a  table  of  some  pretensionslnotioeii 
enay  dish  and  object  had  flowers  or  foliage  stuck  upo»  xtL 
Even  the  hot  viands  emitted  their  steam  agaixH»t  fliete- 
fading  blooms  of  exotics,  while  stands  fl>r  plants  weresoat^ 
tered  with  a  profuse  hand  over  the  centre  and  side-tab^»k 

Now,,  though  this  is  unquestionably  the  age  for  embeL- 
lishment,  some  discretion  must  be  exercised  in  its  use ; 
for  assuredly  ornament  too  profusely  employed  ceases,  to^* 
deserve  the  name.  Flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage  ace  q& 
pleasing  objects  to  look  at,  but  they  are  not  to  be  tol»> 
rated  when  out  of  place ;  and  when  every  mandeffloeoa, 
bookshelf,  table,  and  other  such  places  is  orowdedwitik 
flowers,  the  eye  becomes  tired  of  the  monotony,  and  a^ 
delight  in  their  presence  is  lost.  Flowers  are  also  somo- 
times  pkced  where  existing  things  tend  to  destroy  their 
efleet — as,  for  instance,  where  a  stand  of  cut  flowers  i» 

Elaeed  against  a  wall  that  is  covered  with  a  paper  ot  a 
igh-coloured  floral  pattern,  the  re^  eontending  a^uiwt 
the  sham.  But  let  us  leave  this  department,  and,  ei»- 
boldened  by  our  attack  on  flowers  where  misplaced,  let  us 
pry  into  another  quarter  where  they  are  at  the  present 
moment  exceedingly  popular,  and  see  if  good  taste,  utility, 
and  the  other  conditions  that  govern  all  prudent  mea- 
sures will  assign  them  a  place  there. 

Pardon  me,  ye  ladies,  to  whom  all  lovers  of  flowers 
look  for  support  and  enoouragement,  if  one  of  the  put- 
poses  yom  put  them  to  should  meet  with  undue  oeosure^; 
for  I  c<Hi»BS  I  intend  to  be  rather  severe,  and  when  X 
si^  I  mean  to  attack  no  less  a  feature  in  your  pet  arrange- 
mMits  than  the  bouquets  you  so  fondly  caress,  I  faac  I 
mat  bringing  a  frown  upon  myself  which  I  by  no  means 
invite.  Perhaps  I  may  oe  too  much  of  a  utilitarian,  and 
look  at  things  only  with  a  view  to  what  useful  service* 
they  are  likely  to  perform ;  if  so,  my  attack  on  hand- 
bouquets  must  only  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but  I 
certainly  aim  at  something  better  than  mere  condemna- 
tion, I  should  like  the  thing  refbcmed.  Let  us  take  an. 
example,  and  an  ordinary  one. 

For  a  lady  of  rank  prepared  for  a  ball  one  of  the  requi- 
sites of  the  present  day  is  a  bouquet  in  the  shape  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  nearly  as  large.  This  bouquet  is 
made  as  symmetrical  as  if  it  were  cast  in  a  mould,  and 
as  stifl*  and  formal  as  if  it  were  formed  of  earthenware 
or  east  iron.  Its  bulky  proportions  give  quite  suffit^ent 
employment  to  one  hand  to  bold  it ;  and  though  aome- 
tinxDS  the  courtesies  of  a  partner  may  be  agreeably  called 
into  play  in  holding  it  for  a  time,  it  neverthdess  requires 
almost  as  much  nursing  as  a  baby.  If  laid  on  a  seat  it 
certainly  may  not  occupy  so  much  room  as  the  lady  heir- 
salf,  but  will  take  up  quite  as  much  as  her  partner,  and 
it  is  an  endless  source  of  concern  and  anxiety,  and  fina%, 
perhaps,  occasions  some  little  disaster  to  the  dress  by 
being  <^tached  to  the  side  for  security ;  or  perchance 
getting  upon  the  floor,  an  accident  of  another  kind  is  the 
result.    All  these  things  and  many  others  are  of  every- 
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day  occurrence  wlxere  huge  hatid'\xm^Tt^t6  fbtmi  ^porifon^  t>f 
lames'  ban  equipments ;  and  ^diat  compensation  do  thej^  offet 
jfor  ^e  discomforts  The  odonr  of  the  flowers  ma^be  urged  &  • 
xheir  favour ;  bnt  rery  often  snch  bonqniets  |are  made  more ' 
for  appearance  than  for  the  scents  in  fact,  that  of  Bomet 
flowers  so  used  is  disagreeable  rather  than  otherwise.    ^RM , 
ihey  are  of  gay  colours  is  also  xirged  as  a  redommendation,  i 
but  so  also  are  very  often  the  dresses  of  the^  idr  ones  who ' 
carry  them ;  and  it  rarely  happens  indeed  that  aarf  Regard  is  • 
i>'aid  to  the  contrast  between  the  dress  taid  the  bouque^^  so 
long  as  the  latter  is  formed  of  rare  and  cos^- flowers. 

&  thus  complaining  of  bouquets  as  they  ore  temM  at 
the  jyresent  time,  I  by  no  means  And  fault  with  them  on  all 
oci^tnons.  A  neat  bouquet,  not  too  large  and  unwieldly,' 
may  be  a  fitting,  perhaps  necessary,  accompaaisxent  to  a  lady 
in  a  carriage  or  when  going  to  a  lev6e ;  but  for  a  ball,  could 
2U>t  a  few  sprigs  be  neatJy  fastened  to  some  prominent  por-' 
tion  of  a  lady's  dress>  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  the  weater  ? 
The  little  knot  in  a  gentleman's  buttoii-hole  aSbrds  a  vevy 
good  example,  and  looks  well;  and  that  ladies  should  go 
somewhat  further  is  excusable  enough,  but  the  excess  so 
often  run  into  is  inexcusable,  as  the  <&cord4nt  elements  the 
bouquets  are  composed  of,  and  the  highly  artificial  form  they 
assume,  give  them  all  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  some 
of  the  various  compositions  that  imitations  are  so  deyerly 
caxzied  out  in.  A^uming  fiowers  to  be  real,  would  not  a 
tithe  of  those  now  used  in  the  making  of  a  flwhionable  bouquet 
efESact  the  same  object  ?  and  would  not  the  effect  be  better  ? 

Much  more  might  be  said  against  the  use  of  flowers  for 
purposes  to  which  they  are  so  incongruously  applied;  and 
beautiful  as  they  are  in  most  cases,  I  would  warn  their 
greatest  admirers  not  to  use  them  in  too  great  numbers  in 
places  where  they  are  not  wanted*  or  where  the  conditions 
of  other  things  seem  to  oaXl  for  something  els^  instead;  for 
by  so  doing  they  disgust  rather  than  pliase  the  discrimi- 
nating eye  of  ^e  taste,  and  instead  of  extending  the 
patronage  (^  fioral  display  they  diminish  it ;  for,  as  be- 
fore saiC  ornament  too  proftisely  applied  ceases  to  deserve 
the  name.  Let  the  best  friends  of  Flora»  therefore,  beware 
that  in  introducing  fiowers  everywhere  they  do  not  sacrifice 
good  tase.  By  a  judicious  disposal  of  a  less  quantity  they 
aUke  cultivate  a  higher  and  purer  taste,  and  perpetuate  the 
love  ot  floriculture. — ^W.  E.  B. 


EOYAL  HOETICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  follies  which  have  been  perpetrated  at  the  Kensing- 
ton Garden  during  the  past  week  are  so  palpable,  so  offensive 
to  good  taste,  and  so  totally  incompatible  with  the  objects 
ibr  which  the  gardens  of  the  Society  were  founded,  that  no 
vituperation  with  which  such  mountebankery  could  b^  cas- 
tigated would  be  in  excess  of  what  all  the  horticultural 
I'eHows  feeL  We  are  in  no  degree  surprised  at  such  fbUies, 
juid  we  have  warned  our  readers  more  than  once  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  present  management. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PINE  APPI^B. 

{Continued  from  page  429.) 

Wbibk  a  greater  number  of  fruit  begins  to  ripen  at  any 
given  time  &an  is  necessary  to  supply  the  demand,  it  is  in 
many  instances  desirable  that  a  portion  of  them  should  be 
r^^arded  to  form  a  succession  of  fruit  in  good  condition. 
^This  is  easily  effected  by  removing  them  to  a  cooler  situa- 
tion as  soon  as  they  begin  to  colour,  I  have  fi:equenti.y 
placed  them  in  a  vinery  where  the  Grapes  have  ripened,  and 
where  fire  heat  has  been  left  off  and  a  free  circiUation  of  air 
allowed.  In  such  a  place  they  ripen  gradu^y^  and  I  find 
Pines  so  ripened  generally  excellent  in  fiavour.  The  cool 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  vinery  and  the  shade  of  the  Vines 
ar«  good  retarding  conditions ;  and  where  a  compartment 
cannot  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  this  is  as  ^ood  a  w(^  of 
retarding  Pine  Apples  as  any  that  I  have  tried.  Pruit  may 
be  cut  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and,  laid  in  a  drv  fruit- 
Toom,  they  will  keep  for  weeks ;  but  probably  the  better  way 
is  not  to  aetach  the  fruit  from  the  plant,  but  to  remove  plant 
and  fruit  to  some  cool  shady  place.  These  observatioos/i^ 
course^  flpp^y  *o  summer  fruit. 


tHi^  the  fruit  is  tSi  cut  from  a  pit  or  hotiseftil  of -plants 
the  sudkers  fi^ould  be  earefttUy  attended  to.'  The  diy  con- 
dition of  soil  and  atmosphere  whidi  is  necessary  to  good 
flavour  in  the  fruit  is^  not  fttvourable  to  the  well-being  of 
the  suckers :  eonsequontl;^  I  have  frequenily  removed  »nd 
potted  the  suckers  immediately  the  fimit  began  to  0(doctr, 
and  when  more  air  and  te  dry  conation  became  necessary 
for  its  quality.  Sometimes,  however,  the  suckers  are  but 
smaQ  by  the  time  thef  fruit  is  ripe,  and  in  sttch  cases  it  U 
advisable  to  leave  them  tiH  the  fruit  is  cut.  Then  the  soil 
should  have  a  good  watering,  and  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  be  increased  till  the  suckers  have  made  farther 
Igprowth. 

The  practice  of  allowing  suckers  to  lie  in  a  coo}  Acy^aoe, 
and  detached  frtmi  the  parent  plant,  with  the  object  of  dry- 
ing them,  is  one  for  which  I  never  coidd  understand  a  good 
reason,  and  I  cannot  perceive  what  good  end  ia  grained  by  it 
On  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion  the  practice  is  injurious  to 
th^  progress  of  the  young  plants,  and  is,  consequent^,  i^ 
tended,  to  say  t^  least  of  it,  with  a  loss  of  time. 
'  Where  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  has  to  be  kept  up  n^riy 
all  the  year  round  from  a  limited  number  of  pl^ts  it  is  not 
advisable  to  pot  too  many  sudters  at  any  one  time.  The 
best  way  to  keep  up  a  supply  is  to  pot  smaller  quantities  at 
more  frequent  hitervals.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  pot 
the  greatest  number  about  the  mon^  of  August,  when  all 
the  early  batch  of  fruit  is  generally  cut.  In  tibis  case  itis 
best  not  to  select  all  the  suckers  ot  the  strongest  diaraeter, 
but  rather  to  have  about  equal  proportions  of  two  sizes. 
These  can  be  so  managed  and  arranged  as  to  give  a  supply 
of  ripe  fruit  in  t&e  case  of  Queens  finnn  June  to  October  of 
their  frfuiting  year. 

These  remarks  and  ^ose  of  my  preceding  paper  have  re- 
ference to  summer  and  eariy  autumn-fruiting  Queens.  For 
winter  and  spring  Pines  I  always  endeavour  to  start  a 
quantity  at  two  mflidrent  times  from  the  middle  of  July 
till  the  midcQe  of  September.  For  this  purpose  the  beet 
sorts  are  the  true  variety  of  the  Smootii-leaved  Cayenne 
and  the  Black  Jamaica.  The  former  is  a  noble  Pine,  being 
unsurpassed  for  appearance  and  long  keeping  after  it  is  ripe, 
and  it  is  juicy  and  well-flavoured.  The  latter  is  a  more 
highly  flavoured  Pine,  but  not  bo  sure  a  starter,  nor  nearly 
so  handsome. 

To  have  sets  of  these  in  a  flt  state  to  start  at  the  periods 
named,  the  earliest  of  the  two  should  be  shifted  into  their 
fruiting-pots  in  the  previous  summer,  kept  growing  tiH  the 
end  of  October,  and  afterwards  kept  comparatively  cool  till 
the  middle  of  April ;  then  by  increased  top  and  bottom  heat, 
with  moisture  m  proportion,  they  win  start  into  fruit  in 
July.  In  cases  where  the  plants  are  forward  a  portion  of 
this  lot  will  start  in  May  without  making  a  growth ;  but 
where  there  are  plenty  of  other  summer  varieties  it  ia  not 
desirable  that  they  should,  for  l^ir  fruit  Is  never  so  Sn&  as 
that  yidded  by  those  whidi  first  make  a  growth  and  t&en 
show  fruit.  To  have  a  euccession  to  these  fbr  late  winter 
and  early  spring  frxdt,  those  that  have  been  wintered  in 
eight-indi  pots  and  shifted  in  March  come  in  the  best.  For 
tlus  purpose,  especiaJUy,  I  have  never  found  any  Pine  equal 
to  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  and  from  plfuits  of  it  so 
managed  we  have  here  had  very  fine  fruic  ^  the  spring 
months  as  well  as  throughout  the  winter.  Those  expected 
to  start  late  for  spring  fruit  should  now  (June  the  18th)  be 
growing  freely,  and  when  they  have  wcil  ffiled  their  pots 
there  is  little  fear  of  getting  them  to  start  after  being  kept 
a  little  more  freely  aired  and  cool  for  a  few  weeks. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  treatment  nfeeded  for 
these  varieties.  I^ey  probably  require  more  moisture  at 
the  root  than  is  good  for  the  different  varieties  of  the  Queen. 
The  Cayenne  is  also  more  impatient  of  Ini^ht  sun  ear^  in 
the  season  than  any  variety  X  know,  and  especially  so  in 
cases  where  the  plants  have  been  kept  growing  late  in 
autumn.  Bather  than  allow  the  foliage  to  become  browned 
shade  should  be  applied  in  eariy  summer;  with  a  moist  at- 
mosphere and  shade  the  browning  can  easily  be  done  away 
with  when  it  may  occur. 

There  is  a  spurious  variety  of  Cayenne  which  hem  been 

identified  with  the  true,  and  in  consequence  the  latter  has 

in  some  instances  been  condemned.  The  two  are  very  much 

alikein  iruit,  but  have  this  great  distinction,  that  the'one 

t  commences  to  rot  as  soon  as  xipe,  and  is  in  other  respects 


jfmvsith  OF  rawmHruiiB*  juqi>-i<Fanu«m  ouuffHBR. 


J  HAVK  Smi  at  these  most  iuteiestuig  structurea  now  in 
fall  woifc ;  they  Are  each  14  feet  long,  in  two  leTen-leet 
lengtiu,  pUoed  on  brickt,  and  paved  with  slatea,  ezactht  aa 
|JTea  in  jonr  Sgwe  in  Ka.  28.  In  one  there  ia  a.  TtentLun 
Black,  in  the  othera  two  Black  Hamburghi  and  a  Bnckland 
Sweetwater.  On  tiie  font  Yiues  are  now  two  handled  banohea 
of  Uoon,  and  their  fruit  let,  I  shall,  of  course,  remove  more 
tJian  half  of  ^kese-  What  giatifiafl  ma  more  *^i\t^  enythiiitf 
is  the  vigour  and  healUt  of  these  Tines,  ereiy  mptu  shows 


The  Tinos  are  planted  At  the  n 
The  ptnmd  was  benched  2  feet  in  depth,  and 
mixod  with  the  lOiL  No  other  prepara^on  waa  made ;  but  it 
most  be  oonfeaaed  that  the  soD.  is  highly  favourable — a  cal- 
Cftreooa  aandy  loam,  verj  deep.  The  Tie&tham  Black  has 
made  raeh  a  vigorous  shoot  Uiat  it  has  run  into  its  neigh- 
bour, and  is  21  bet  long.  I  can  now  see  that  a  vixorons- 
g  Tine  may  be  made  to  ocnup;  fbor  le 
1  more,  so  that  the  produce  of  one 
M  iwminie  Samson  would  hare  said,  prodigiooa. 

TVlaeB  I  look  at  mj  productive  healthy  Tinea  I  cannot 


showy  yellow  %»ers 


a  good  oondition  1  of  Iioras,  Pimdeas, 

'  ~TiQaa  there  were  several  very 
rerj  fine  ijiuit  of  Dlpladenia 
aer,  which  is  saon  lesB  &«- 
>m  Mr.  Bhodes  come  Hoya 
ke  rose  and  white  flowers,  bnt 
ideut  height  above  the  eyo 
)[jiyllam  oradle,  tram  Mr. 
re  white  of  the  fiowera  oon- 
re  green  <^  the  foliage.  The 
om  the  same,  was  also  Tery 
led  aa  follows :— For  twelvea, 
BCond;  Mr.  Baines,  Bowden, 
first;  MesBTS.  Lee,  aeoond; 
ih,  Bamet,  fourth.  For  riiM 
second-  For  the  moat  elfec- 
WiUiams,  first;  Messrs.  A. 
I,  third. 

an  extensive  and  fine  display, 
aostlf  huge,  and  in  cie^lent 
oticeable  were  Alocaala  me- 
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4u96  ^tRAitt  oAliibited  iib^^  '&M  _^lBfiitB  <tf  196cAto|jlUiMB  Bun* 
'%ii—ig>»   Ooidsrlhie  imMmttk,  Sko^ftSa  ^oroeiviiAeBM,  «uii 


laf|fe4teved  vsriegstod  AloeamR'Bk•«•orkiM^C>faill(»#BtdlM,    AiuMftoehfhre  ttO^M  md  xnithop^yQiis,  13ie  corimu  ^Kottaa 


XtoniftTteVfitiiMBMifl^  and  Tfic^ft^Btbo-spiOA ;  fOxA  to  Ife.ToffB^ 
li€Sid,  IToiiiBujy,  l!9f  l^lohse  TVttiefticB  ^  deiiii»iiB  lanxigiiioflL 
From  M^  Biiiim,  of  B<]i«rAeB,  caasM  t^ry  tee  exanplflB  <ff 


nuMbijwflftof  VentM'B  S^ytatcp,  toA  H&e  phMs  t>f  flaiTaPCTif 
piapmca,  4«va,  aaA  vsri^kdnB.  Mt.  1?^Aay,  of  the  Km- 
obetrtW  Bf)«Rale  Gkardein,  «g«ltt  ofhibHed  faia  htrge-levraA 
Aleoa^ ;  it  l»6k«d  amdi  b«ff;ber  thui  ^ivli«n  seen  «t  !9ife 
Bcqgfeuff 8  Pitrl:,  and  irM  vwarded  a  eeitifiwrte. 


trad  AsiAift  SMoldi,  ^R^are  a'f^of  tbeftMet  of  IfcmNifroiii 
Mbbm^Bi  a.  fieadBrsoti.  JXr,  WiffiamB  had  the  %m  )Mrt«o^ 
Messrs.  Lee  the  second;  Messrs.  A.  Hendersoft  the  tfaM. 
*3n  i%e  AiaatoBttB'  €la8S,  a  n^endid  Gtok^^ttta  speiMlen, 
%  4Mr  aoroBB,  wmb  «howH  by  'Ms.  Bnlnes,  gaj-denor  to  H. 
MiohoU,  Esq.,  Bowden,  Cheshire;  also  a  veryte?|;o  «teHt4»r 
Oroton  longifolimn,  a  &m  TheephraBfei  imp^iara,  and 
Bhopala.  Mnsa  Cayendishii  came  irom  Mr.  I)<M!iald,  JjsyUm, 
wsbA  tieiag  <orBaai«at«l,  ftom  its  Inoad  f oliagfe,  as  wdl  as 
vseM  for  its  fruit,  might  be  mere  grown  than  it  is.  The 
<nmson,  white,  and  Incid  green  CaJadinm  Wightii  was  also 
'^bfXJfwsL  liy  "the  saBne  oxhiMtOT.  A  "fine  jdant  <rf  BledUscrtn 
'InNBuiettse  and  two  very  good  Oaladtnms  oame  from  Kt. 
^tnmg,  Higl^flfte;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.Ttftes, 
IBsq.,  of  tl^  same  ji^ace,  exhibited  a  neat  plant  of  CHMcte ' 
tdisoidor,  a  large  B3io|Mila,  Cyoas  reyohtta,  and  SnoephdaaiNM 
latiftons.  Mr.  Bnines  was  ftrat ;  Mr.  Taylor,  second ;  Mx. 
3)QCMad,  third ;  and  Mr.  Toimg,  fonrtai. 

FaBNB.— -Benrarkable  omeog  these  were  the  tree  Teem 
-ftwa  Mr.  WilliaiBB  and  ULnesn,  Lee,  which  wei«  placed  in  a 
'Viiwdor  *teort;  among  the  flowering  plants  to  taSre  away  'the 
^flatness  ^hioh  woold  otherwise  hove  been  apparent,  tmd 
their  wide-spreading  graoefhl  frooids  had  on  exceOent  >eilMi. 
They  oonsitfted  tji  A&ophila  australis,  Oya&eas  senra  and 
^taatMSM,  and  DicArsonia  antarotica,  from  Mr.  WiBiams,  «nd 
■ft'i^mflar  collection  nosi  Messie.  Ijee.  IProm  lEr.  Wflfiastt 
^atme  a  collection  of  twelve  exotic  Ferns,  among  which  were 
Stub  plax]^  of  Cibothim  piinoeps  and  Sdhidlei,  OjWthea 
^giondis  -and  Todea  africana.  Good  ooUectionB  were  Uce- 
"y^iae  shown  by  Messrs.  Tonng,  Taylov,  and  Heftunfl.  Of 
ligwopeds,  some  ezoeBent  pans  were  sent  by  Ifr.  Yonng ; 
atffl  df  hardy  British  Ferns,  Mr. 'Williams  exhibited  a  ttdi- 
ledtion  of  thsrty  distinct  forms,  ^e  prises  awarded  wvte^ 
IPwt  'tree  Fenis,  Mr.  Williams,  first ;  Messrs.  Lee,  seeond. 
yor'twdve  exotic  kinds,  Mr.  Williams,  first;  Mir.  WooUey, 
-sesBBfl ;  Messrs.  A.  Henderson,  third.  For  ten,  Mr.  Tonng, 
-fbnft;  Mr.  Taylor,  seoond;  Mr.  Hdlland,  third.  For  faasdy 
Dtitnh  FesuB,  ICr.  Wfiliams  first.     For  I(fc«podB,   Vr. 

'Obchids  iSiongh  not  Teiy  numerons  'were  in  tdlenAAe 
^xmdition,  but  not  so  fresh  as  aft  preVions  shows.  90Bie 
good  examples  of  LoBflia  pn^mrata,  Oattleyas  Mossin  and 
'OOpeiba,  Tmdas,  .Srides  Fieldingi,  Cypripediinn  bailMiittzm 
and  varietaefi,  ateo  Hookeii,  Orchis  foUosa,  and  6ie  rtiOwy 
Wfavalia  maarantha,  were  shown.  Maziflaiia  tentiifolia  was 
bearing  a  ppcifam<m  of  its  red  and  yellowish  flowers,  tind 
ilheie  was  also  Cisrirato  frisoo-lntea  with  dingy  yeBowish 
ineen  flowers,  from  Mr.  WooUey.  For  fifteen,  Mr.  Wilson, 
lillfield,  was  'Bxgt ;  Mr.  Peed,  second ;  Mr.  Baxnes,  third.  9ia 
iOight,  Mr.  WiBasms,  fin^ ;  Difr.  WooBey,  second ;  Mr.  SChodes, 
iimrd.  ^Sor  six,  Mr.  WooUey,  first;  Mr.  Wheeaer,  Becood; 
Jb:.  Chihuon,  ISdrd. 

HXL4TH8  AKD  AzixxAs. — Of  the  fbrmer  some  TOiy  good 
^tSatits  were  exhibited,  snch  as  Tentricosa  magnifiea  and 
Bothwelliana,  Aitonia  tnrgida,  ohbata,  CandoHeaaa,  'OovH- 
leana,  &c.  For  ten  Mr.  il^odes  had  Reprize.  For  eSght 
Dir.  Feed  was  first ;  Mr.  Wheeler,  second ;  mr.  Ohilman,  l^md. 
F-orsix,  TSt,  Wheder,  first;  Mr.  Cntbush,  second ;  Mr.  Hhodes, 
thifd.  From  Azaleas  it  was  too  late  to  expect  much,  bat  Mr.' 
'Corner  and  TUb.  Peed  had  still  some  good  plants.  In  the 
Attnotenrs'  Class  Mr.  Feed  was  lirst,  Mr.  Penny  second. 

3(fiBcsi;iii.Nxou8  AND  NxBT  Plakts.  —  Hanghsg-bsi^ets ' 
varionsly  filled  were  sent  by  Messrs.  A.  Hendenkm*  Wil- 
liams, Earley,  and  Cutbnsh ;  garden  Tases  of  tenra  cotta 
1^  Messrs.  Henderson;  of  aitincial  stone  by  MessTB.  Otit- 
bnsh  and  Mr.  Williams.  Messrs.  Bair  &  &Qgden  tigain  «x- 
lilblted  thear  plaat-coees,  whidi  have  already  receired  com- 
mendatory notice  in  previons  reports,  also  rostio  window-  j  C^aroush,  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  Fraidrottthvl,  Mtncaft  oad 
boxes,  ^ew  plants  were  the  some  as  seen  at  prenonB  Tietoria  Hambnreh,  Po^e^s  Hambnrgh,  Mill  HOI  Cbm- 
.^hows.  Oertmcates  were  awarded  to  Messre.  Veitdh  Yor '  burgh,  CSiaptal,  BlacSc  Prince,  Mnscot  Hfttif  de  Satmndr, 
<^^rmnogrammaPeaj^  their  new  Lomaria,I>rac8naCVxqp«ri,  3EU>yal  Mnsoadine,  and  'IHsstsifs  Beedli^.  Mr.  Wan&Xb, 
-and  Lilimn  anratmn ;  to  Mr.  Fraser  ibr  Dracama  Btriota ;  tO'  had  of  kinds  neft  already  named,  Bfadk  Hambinrii,  KnDot 
Sr.  WilHams  for  Anftctodrihis  petola  sm>erba»  Zomia  Ldh-  of  Alexandria^  Bowood  mscot.  Amber  Camter,  Wmm'^nm- 
CatUeya  omethystogloBaa,  Laniatopifayllnm  boiboti-  \  tignoo.  Purple  tXuBitmtla^  TrarfhaBn  Bfausk;  Lady  Downe's, 


9%fe  lAnifW  of  Fmlt,  thoa^  biim%  less  extensiye  than  wta 
expected  from  i^ie  mnnber  of  ^entries  whidi  were  made^  was 
nevertheless  teiy  lyood.  The-firvt  priasefisr  acdSeetianwM 
tdten  by  ISt,  A.  fiendenon,  of  Trentimm,  witti  two  Pineda 
MeSon,  1?Hg8,  Soyal  €kforge  Peaches,  Colette  TSktire  ITeo- 
tarines,  and  Biganean  de  HoBande  -C^emee;  Mr.  IHwbob, 
gardener  to  IBtaA  Oowper,  PaniOiaDger,  was  aeoond;  Mr. 
Tut'aer,  fllOtigh,  thira. 

Pnrss. — Thongh  bnt  few  were  shown  these  were  gtn&ttSfy 
'Veiy  good.  For  fonr  frofts,  two  of  a  sort,  16r.  Yonng,  gar- 
dener to  Crawrixay  BaJley,  Bsq.,  €ytetMk  <Cai^e,  took  tfas 
ftnrt  prhse  with  two  large  Providenoe  and  two^flnei^neeiia; 
Mr.  Penny  was  second  inlihe  same  dass  wiHh  l^P^*  aafl 
Moscow  Qneen,  Teiy  well  tipened;  and  Mr.  A.  BLenaenuu 
third,  with  Smooth-ieared  Oayemie  and  B^dey  <)oeea.  lb 
iSke  dassfbr  Pro7ide];ioe,l&.  Toong waslfixet  with  a  hwe  anl 
fine  frfdt*;  and  MEr.  Smith,  Oalderstone,  eeoond  wnh  oae 
weijlfhing  Si  lbs.  Isi  Qaeens,  Mr.  Tomi^  was  tet  wfih  « 
fine  frnit ;  Mr.  Cbnort,  second ;  and  Mr.  ^tocMbs^  Aig^ 
-Oreen,  third.  We  may  here  'call  atte0Uota*to  the  Ihet,  fhot 
with  haxiAy  on  exeeption  the  w€9g^t  of  the  fr^ut  4u3dh9lBd 
was  not,  as  it  oag^  to  hare  been,  stated ;  asid  ^ttns  m  gnidb 
isitot  aflbrded  as  to  the  merits  of  the  'prodvoticnu  as  em- 
pared  with  those  of  prerions  years.  This  testis  not  peeiflilr 
to  the  Alexandra  Pas^  dhow,  bnt  exists  to  a  ^greater  or  teiB 
ettent  at  afll. 

^jhftAniB.-'^f^e  great  attraction  of  the  frtiit  show  ^ffoB  file 
€hrapes,  and  especially  "Qie  Black  Hamfbco^  from  &. 
Meredith,  and  the  SRack  Prince  from  Mr.  Hffl.  For  thrce 
dishes  of  distinct  Tarieties,  Mr.  Meredith  was  first  wtth 
Trenthom  BlacAr,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Tieimia  Hamlmit^, 
vnd  tiMse,  it  is  fdmost  xmneoeBsary  ho  aay,  were  remaoWb^ 
fine.  HEr.  Bmbeiy  was  second;  and  Mr.  A.  Fo^4er,  CaOtie 
Kennedy,  third,  wiiJi  Oolden  fiaanborgh,  Wihaofs  IHMh 
Hambnrgh,  and  Champion  Hamborgh,  also  very  fine.  In 
Bhic9r  Hambnrg^s  Mr.  Meredith  was  agun  fixat  wifli 
bnndhes  anch  as  he  usnaSfy  ediH^ts,  and  tiiat  is  file  best 
praise;  Mr,  Hyde,  Wa9tham  Cross,  and  Mr.  Sawksfis,  wete 
eqcud  second ;  their  bunches  being  also  Tery  fine,  as.  Indeed, 
were  most  of  those  exhibited,  and  paitici&ariy  thoee  from 
Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Turner.  For  Black  Priroe,  Mr.  Hfll 
had  the  ^rst  prise  in  the  Any  variety  omss.  Borne  exoeSettt 
boxes  of  Blame  Hamborghs  were  likewise  shown  by  Messrs. 
Meredith,  Woolley,  Henderson,  and  Bochfotd ;  and  Pope's 
Hambnreh  by  3ir.  Fowler.  In  Muscats,  Mr.  Turner  was 
first,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  Oalk  HiU,  second,  with  fine  bonchee. 
Of  other  white  kinds,  some  fine  bunches  of  Oolden  Ham- 
burghs  came  firom  Mr,  Fowler,  Buckhmd  Sweetwater  ftrAn 
Mr.  Hin,  and  good  diassdos  Musou^  from  Mr.  Bland, 
Hendon.  For  the  beirt-fiaYoored  blac^  <lrape  Of  any  hind, 
Messrs.  Meredith,  Weir,  and  Wafllis,  were  respectitely  'fint, 
second,  and  -Surd  wil^  Blade  Hanfburghs.  In  aaditien 
to  the  abore,  the  new  l^diess  of  Bucdeudh  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Thomson ;  the  bunch,  lib.  in  weight,  had  been  pio> 
dnced  by  a  pot  Vine  started  in  January, -and  was  consMefed 
br^Hie  Judges  to  have  afineFrontilgnan  flavour.  OolleetioBs 
of  Orapes,  with  particulars  of  cultivation,  were  exhlMed  by 
Vt.  a.  Henderson,  who  was  first,  and  Mr.  Meredith  who  was 
second,  with  seventeen  kinds ;  also  1^  Messrs.  Lane.  %. 
Henderson's  were  GKidden  Hamburgh,  West  St.  Bste^, 
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caie  to  baJTO  ^enty  of  moiaitim  is  tbe  ataotphare.    At  U>e 

end  of  tiie  lecond  month  the  hoiue  woa  kept-  at  boat  G&'  to 

70*  *t  lu^t,  and  from  75'  t»  90°  in  tlM  d^,  with  tur  acoacd- 

ing  to  eaenwata^ecn." 

PBiABH  AMD  NacTA^ods  woM  gwwntlljr  oE  iHge  aise 
and  wril  imeiied.  la  the  claw  for  Peaches,  two  diahei^  Mr. 
Foid  WW  Bnt  with  Violette  Hitin  ea^  BMrfy  Newington; 
lb.  lUeo.  WithingtoB  Hall,  seoooid  vitli  Noblawa  and 
BeBegarde;  Mr.  Saga,  Aabridga.  thiid  with  Bd^al  Qtotgo 
and  Violatte  Eftive,  Ht.  HiH  takiiurBn  equal tloid.  All  id 
tike  above  irare  flne.  In.  singla  di^as.  Vie.  Foid  was  fiiat 
witb  Barif  No«in){tDn;  Mr.  Bcount,  Fawaley  Piuk,  aeeand 
vitk  Noblewe  i  and  Mr.  McL^lao,  Bomet,  third  with  Bi^al 
QWEge.  Soma  leiy  good  eaomplee  of  the  abora  kinds  imm 
aUaMMsnbjotber  edubiton.  Of  Neotarines.  the.  pdnaipal 
kiiida  ahown  were  Glmga  and  Violetta  Hitive.  For  Wo 
diidiM,  Mr-  AQen  ««■  &M,  Hr.  Uaaten  eeoond,  llr.  Dawson 
And  1^-  w>ii  third.  In  vnsle  diahiSp  Mr.  Browi^  Faxaley, 
wa*  Ant  with  finalr-oaloaMd  Tioletta  Hitue. 

MiaaMUiAaBOire. — Melooa  ware  rather  nnmeiona.  InOraao- 


I  first  witk  H*«I(tiB  of  Aila*: 
Hr.  KerediUi  aecond  wiUi  his  Hylndd  Caahmere-    Windsor 

Of  ChMrias.  Elton,  M»^  Dake,  aid  Blaiik  Taxtttcisii  were 
sltawn  in  goad  egndifeien,  tiia  lant  na»Ttd.  from  Mr.  Hend^ 
BOB,  Wing  very  fina.  In  StEAwbauiea,  Bn^reas  EagteiB, 
Sir  C.  Na^er.  and  |i^i»»1  Dnndaa  from  Mr.  Eail^  wase 
Siat;  MMnBiit^  Oaou,  and  FretJdent  from  Mt-  Tnner, 
aeoand.  Moagood  cUshes  of  BcowaTadaj  Figs  were  also 
ahem*,  Applea  in  goad  preaarvfttioti  hf  Hz.  Ei^y,  BaUay 
Cocambec  tiy  Mr.  Homo,  Oichardrhonse  treaa  b;  Mr.  Fraaer 
mill  TWiaiiiii  Tiiiiiii.  niiilaltni  iiliiii  haiiagVinea  in  pot*  loaded 


t  that  tbe  Bnghton  Show  waa  hald  on 
tho  same  daj,  and  that  Stogbj  had  held  har  flnt  great 
jrnthnripg  in  hanoor  ttf  the  queen  of  floweis  tha  dar  bafbvfe 
uirsate  waa  a  goodl;  master  of  florists  and  a  gaodlj  displ^  iJi 
tiitmr  pEodttotiraiB.  PidargoniaatB,  ^thooga  not  nomerona. 
weaa  in  good  oondition ;  and  <mt  Boaes  were  Teij  fin^  a£- 
folding  a  proof  of  what  I  heliave  to  be  tha  faet,.  that  the 
TToaa  thoB  aaas<^  is  in  admiiahln  oondkion^tiie  fljowera  being 
moat  «t  them  tmato  oharaoier.  u  waa  natn  rally  to  be  ax- 

I  HX.Ca«- 

ataasd.  Nothing  ootild  haTO  boen  mm*  libead 
aoA  of  poEes ;  and  notwittntanding  th^  &a  ^atmd  is 
quita  new,  I  liana  leiy  Kttlft  doAt  Umt  nltimntdy  tha 
Alexandra  Pork  Show  will  ba  one  of  the  moat  pt^nlai  of 
our  metropolitan  shows. 

The  cat  Boaes  exhibited  bj  Msam*.  Paul  &  Son.  W.  Pan], 
and  Turner  wete  reiy  flne  indeed,  aad  thair  freshneBa  and 
bennty  attMoted  maof  admiieia.  In  the  Claas  for.  B&j 
Bin^a-  Uowia  Mgennt-  Paul  4  Sea  ware  first  with  a  stand 
wh^  oowtainad  amia  wooderfiillj  Sne  eiam^ea  a£  tho  fol- 
lowing among  otlwint — La  OriUants,  Vicon^  Vigicr,  Tri- 
«ini|ihadeBeniiaB(TC«T  A*e)t  FiangMaLacharma^Alphonae 
DaoNHzn.  Baron  OooeUa  ia  wandafid  blot^,  Deronienaia 
{vegj  fine),  Madaiwi  Valamboiwg^  Madaaa  Tidott  Lord  Clj^de 


ik  de  Comt*  Cavoor  (yerj  tea),  U 
ant),  SoHTenirda  1a  "-■ — • — .  Clatk- 
n  de  Bothaohild  (goed).  Niphetoa,  GaUam- 
arDelhomota.  Ib.Wm.Fa>awMthifdt. 
■CBU  of  l^iomphe  de  CaM.  Trio^phft> 
e  £)iullot,  Yirgjnal,  ha  Bhona.  Miynmaa 
le  Furtadc^  Beonty  of  WaUhwmb  4e_ 
I'e,  three  tnuaas  of  eaoh  wMy^  Mniww 
agKin  fiiat  with  Madame  Enevr^  Iiand.  . 
nt),  Qicnte  de  Dijos^  Jehn  Hower  iirm^ 
tin  (opea  at  Qia  eye),  UdUe.  Boonaii^ 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothsobild.  LaTiOc 
ne  Foreatis.  Catheana  OuiUot,  Prine* 
■yoBf  dad(),  MadanM  CaUlat  (to^  finek 
n,  Sonwenir  da  Beranger,  CHinar  Dur 
le  Bmnas  (veiy  fina^  and  Amiial  Qa»- 
iL  waa  seoond.  Eia  floware  wara  CaraIIn» 
de  tiaoaal,  (Jdenc  Vital,  Turenna,  Senatanr  Vaieae,  M>da»a- 
Heatw  Jaeqnta,  Duo  de  Bokan  (very  fine),  Duchesse  d'0». 
leana.  Madame  BoU,  Lo  Bbone,  Catharine  GuiUot,  Ce«te 
de  llsntaiul,  Mareehal  Vull&iit  (icood),  Oloire  de  Titsyi. 
Chndea  L^bvre  (eicellent).  Virginal,  La  Bdlla^a,  Vicdnr 
Veadiait  Odn^sd  JaoqaeiiuiKit,  uul  Boanty  ni  Wall-haia 
Hr.  Turser  waa  third,  and  amongst  his  blAoms  were  goaft 
eTawpVea  ot  Tkomte  Vigier.  Iiouie  XIV.,  Francois  l«abaan%, 
Madame  Bisvy,  and  SouTenir  de  Oomt«  Cavonr. 

Thei  AaMtfiOJB'  Soaea  looked,  genccally  speaking,  pem 
aiRm  the  above  brilliant  speoimena,  bat  oontamed  samA  fin» 
bkMBM.  ThataiabntLttlflnsa  in  detailing  tha  lisla  ofanmaa.. 
I  wMoU,  therefore,  only  mention  those  iowen  whioh  stRh» 
ma  am  gfioA.    In  tlie  Bev.  V.  Knoi  Child's,  who  took  SmA 

Sriask  woe  good  Sovtta  of  aoOi  of  Gold,  Paul  Bicnu^  OktM 
a  B^jon,  Anntk  de  Dieabaob.  Sesatenr  Vsisae,  and  Souvvnin 
de  lb  Malmaioon.  Hr.  Sawkin^  gardener  to  Q.  BiaMMfga. 
Esq.,  waa  second.  His  beet  flowers  were  Senat«iu  Tninsa, 
Ixini*  XIV.,  Prince  Camilla  de  Rohan,  Madame  Vido^  John 
Hopper,  and  Madame  Crapelet.  Ur.  MoSat  was  third. 
Senataur  VusBe,  Anna  de  Dieabacfa,  Louise  de  Savoie,  and 
Celine  Forostier  were  bis  beat  flowers. 

Mb-  Coip,  of  Saliabvry,  wm  first  w  IS's.  Tha  nMwtnotiM- 
abl««f  hia  flowers  H*ie  Senatemr  Vaissa,  Mdlla.  Btnmawet 
Calmo  Forestier,  Chailes  Le&bvm.  Madasaa  Enort,  Charin* 
Lawavai.  and  La  Bcillante.  Mr.  A.  MoSat  waa  seeo&d  wite 
8an>t«H  Vaissa,  Isriiella,  Q*^  (good),  Cdin»  BorartMr, 
Gloire  de  Duon,  and  Comtaase  de  Chabrilluit. 

Bomb  in  pota  weie  shown  by  Mr.  W.  PMd  ammget  Hut- 
aeijman.  and  Mr.  Terr]!  unongat  Amatonra.  Mr.  Psnlac 
consisted  of  Juno,  Hometv.  Paol  ffioant^  Sonvanb  d'cn  Ana, 
l4Blia,  Joloa  Maigottin,  Comtaaaa  de  Biiiliiiaiiiiiii.  Load: 
Paghn^  Psnl  Penaa^  Madame  T^mait*",  Marqaisa  de  7b^ 
eaal^  and  Madame  Wilbnmaa.  and  wen  good  eeMidwipg 
the  advanoed  saoaan. 
Msssra.  Paul  &  Son  bad  a.  odlcctton  of  18  new  B«aea  is 


bnt  I  hope  to  see  more  of  these  in  the  boiaa  of  new  MBainii 
at  tha  C^^  Palace. 

Tha  «Bhibitian  of  Pelaigenioma  wna-  nnall,  «oly  onm 
exhibiter  showing  in  each  Claaa  —  Mri  Fraaer  in  Imaa 
varietiHH  and  Fancies ;  and  Hr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  W. 
Btoakr  Eaqn  amongst  Amateurs.  Mr.  Frasu's  aoBtgtnaaA 
good.pUnta  of  Mex  Polaii*  (a  Frenuh  vaziety),  Boaa  Ben., 
hear,  Lillie,  Sir  C.  CampbeU,  Lord  Clyde,  Korm^  Fauaat; 
of  the  Fai^  Oairia,  and  SanspareiL  Mr.  Wig^nahad  Levii- 
athan,  MirsL,  X«Bd  Clyde  (a  good  pluit),  Tfimiliiaiiiir.  astda 

lb.  Fnsai'a  FonffiAS  wera  Mn^jid,  Cakatisl.  IMioatam. 
Sarah  Tnzaw,  Madame  Boogttra.  Cktth  ot  Silvev  Hebe,  and: 
TAidine. 

Snaral  good  standa  of  Pinka  wera  shown,  Mr.  'Pivnec's,. 
hewanr,  lar  exceeding  in  aise  and  beauty  any  of  tha  otbeaK 
eibihibed.  Ibeaa  were  tjia  Bev.  (ieorge  Jeansi  Linis.  Bar* 
tmm,  Z)r.  Maclean,  Device.  Excellent,  Mrs.  Itonnaa,  t-'iffhn, 
BloBdin,  Beaut;  of  Bath,  Piotuata,  &c  Thasd  flower*. 
wBr«.m^iata  o£cnltxvataon,  and  ware  graaUj  ndmmad.  Me~ 
Hooper,  at  Bath,  waa  aeoand. 

Mr.  Tomer  had  also  a  fine  stand  ot  Cainationah  amoagBtc 
thattt.  ?nTaaat%,  Fl«»'a  GUclaa^  (».  fine  oU  flaw«r_  gtill 
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uBSTuiMM^ed),  Mayor  <^  KotlBBgliam«  Bom  of  Spain,  Boso  of 
CastUId*  Miss  £alN>n>  Squire  Towa,  &c. 

Several  stands  of  Pansies  were  also  exhibited,  the  best 
being  thsi  of  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  k  Laing,  which  con- 
tained some  splendid  blooms.  Amongst  them  Mexe  Mary 
Xacttb,  Countess  of  Bosdjn,  La^bnm  Beauty,  Lady  Lucy 
Bnndius,  Pxinoe  of  Wales,  Le  Bpi,  Eclat,  Wm.  &pier,  Cherub. 
SFcUiing  oonld  have  been  smoother  and  more  beautiful  in 
teztmr»thaB  these  were.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bath,  was  second. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  were  some  varieties  of 
Verbenas  hybridised  with  Verbena  venosa,  raised  by  Mr. 
Wills,  gardener,  Tarporl^,  which  are  the  lorerunners  of  a 
new  race,  mcse  har^  and  enduring  than  those  we  now 
have. 

In  Table  Decorations  there  were  not  many  competitors. 
Mrs.  James  Cutbush  was  first.  Her  centre  piece  was  per- 
fect: it  consisted  of  a  glass  dish  with  rod,  and  a  small  dish 
at  top  with  four  pendants.  The  bottom  dish  coutained 
Grapes  in  the  cen^.  White  Water  LUies  all  round,  and  an 
outside  border  of  bright  Boses;  a  Pine  Apple  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  top,  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns  interspersed 
amongst  the  flowers.  The  side  stages  were  not  so  effective ; 
but  I  think  that  the  same  excellent  taste  which  ajranged 
the  first  could  be  well  able  to  get  rid  of  the  poverty  of  the 
auie  stands.  Miss  Williams  was  second  with  a  nice  set  of 
Miss  March's  stands ;  and  Mr.  Hill,  of  Highgate,  third. 

In  Hanging  Baskets  Mr.  Cutbush  was  fint,  Mr.  A.  Hen- 
derson, of  Pine-Apple  Place,  second,  and  ]^.  Williams,  of 
HoUoway,  third.  These  were  all  tastefully  arranged  with 
Fuchsias,  Caladiums,  Calceolarias,  Ger^uums,  and  other 
ornamental  plants.  In  Three  Vases  Mr.  Cutbush  was  again 
first,  and  Mr.  Williams  seconds  Both  were  well  arranged, 
and  reflected  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  exhibitors ;  in  fiict 
a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  decorative  art  in  all  ways ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  with  all  the  powers  at  our  com- 
mand, we  should  not  equal  our  neighbours  across  the  water. 
^D.,  DeoL 


CEYSTAL  PALACE  EOSE  SHOW.-Jums  25. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prizes  awarded,  and  a 
full  report  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 
Classes  1  to  6  inclusive  were  for  growers  for  sale,  and  in 
these  the  competition  was  very  close.  The  Amateurs*  Classes 
were  not  so  well  fiUed  as  we  have  seen  in  previous  years  as 
regards  numbers. 

In  Class  1,  ninety-mx  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  Messrs. 
Paul  &,  Son  were  first;  Mr.  Mitchell,  PQtdown  Nurseries, 
Maresfield,  second ;  Mr.  W.  Paul,  third ;  lir.  Cant,  Colches- 
ter, fourth ;  and  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  fifth. 

In  Class  2,  forty-eight  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr. 
Cant  was  first;  Mr.  Turner,  second;  Messrs,  Paul  &  Son, 
third;  Mr.  W.  Paul,  fourth;  and  Mr.  Keynes,  fifth. 

In  Class  3,  twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each, 
Mr.  Turner  was  first;  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  second;  Mr.  J. 
Fraser,  Lea  Bridge,  third;  Mr.  Keynes,  fourth;  and  Mr. 
Cant,  fifth. 

In  Class  4,  one  truss  of  twenty-four  varieties,  Mr.  Keynes 
was  first;  Mr. Turner,  second;  Mr.  Stacey,  Gr^at  Dunmow, 
third ;  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  fourth ;  and  Mr.  Clarke,  Brixton 
Hill,  fifth. 

In  Class  5,  twelve  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr.  Keynes 
was  first;  Mr.  Turner,  second;  Mr.  Walker,  third;  Mr. 
€K>sling,  fourth;  and  Mr.  Stacey,  fifth. 

In  Class  6,  ttdrty-six  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr. 
Hedge,  Eeed  Hall,  Colchester,  was  first;  Mr.  Ingle,  gardener 
to  C.  Bound,  Esq.,  Colchester,  second;  Mr.  A.  Moflatt,  gar- 
dener to  Viscount  Maynard,  Dunmow,  third ;  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton«  Caversham  Priory,  Beading,  fourth;  and  Mr.  BxeS, 
gardener  to  J.  HoUingworth,  Es<j.,  Maidstone,  fifth. 

In  Class  7,  twenty-four  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  Mri 
Hedge  was  first ;  Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  C.  Newdegate,  Esq., 
M.P.,  Nuneaton,  second;  Mi,  Moffatt,  third;  "&.  Mould, 
Maorlborough,  fourth;  and  Mr.  Exell,  fifth. 

In  Class  8,  eighteen  varieties,  one  truss  of  each,  Mr. 
Hedge  was  first ;  Mr.  Plester,  second ;  the  Bev.  H.  Dombrain, 
DeaC  third ;  the  Bev,  V.  Child,  Little  Eaeton,  fourtii ;  and 
Mr.  Marcham,  Hanwell,  fifth. 

In  Class  9;  twelve  varieties,  one  trcuMT  df  eaeh;  Mr.  Iftedge 


was  first ;  Mr.  B.  B.  Pofftans,  Brentwood,  second ;  Mr.  Brown, 
Elmdon  Hall,  third ;  Mr.  Wright,  Twickenham,  fourth. 

Class  10  was  for  the  best  collection  of  new  Boses  of  1862 
and  1868.  Here  Mr.  W.  Paul  was  first ;  Mr.  Keynes,  second ; 
and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  third. 

Class  11  was  thirty  trusses  in  a  vase  or  ornamental  stand 
for  table  decoration.  Mr.  Ligle,  gardener  to  C.  Bound,  Esq., 
Colchester,  wa^  i^rst;  Mr.  Hedge,  second;  Mr.  G.  llatiow, 
Qromwell  House, 'MoarUake,  thi^  i 

For  Bdees  in  pots,  Mr.  W.  Paul  had  the  first  prian  for 
those  in  pots  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  second 
prise  for  a  collection  in  eight-inch  pots;  Mesws.  Paul  k  Son 
being  first,  and  Mr.  Tnxner  third. 


OECHAED-HOUSES. 

I  HAVX  neglected  answering  Mr.  Abbey's  letter  of  May 
24th,  because  he  appeared  to  doubt  my  statement  that 
2700  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  produced  in  an  unheated 
orchard-house,  the  whereabouts  of  this  house  being  left, 
he  says,  to  the  imagination.  Now,  if  he  will  refer  to  your 
last  year's  volume,  ho  will  see  the  name  and  address  was 
given,  and  the  fact  stated  that  a  chess  club  was  invited  by 
the  owner  to  a  Peach  feast.  This  account  was  written  when 
most  of  the  &uit  was  on  the  trees.  Before  answering  Mr. 
Abbey's  letter  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  gentleman  and  ask 
his  permission  to  give  the  size  of  the  house,  and  also  if  I 
were  right  as  to  the  number.  Well,  for  Mr.  Abbey's  satis* 
faction,  I  have  to  state  that  the  house  is  at  Lenton  near 
Nottingham,  the  owner  is  M.  Brown,  Esq.,  that  the  house  is 
55  feet  b^  15,  and  that  the  number  was  correctly  given. 
Though  I  was  not  amongst  the  number  of  gentlemen  who 
took  the  trouble  to  count  them  I  did  help  to  eat  them,  and 
never  saw  or  tasted  better.  Mr.  Brown  Idndly  permits  me 
to  say  he  will  he  most  happy  to  let  Mr.  Abbey  see  for  him- 
self this  year,  and  hopes  to  ^ow  him  as  good  a  crop. 

I  reaJly  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  in  reply  to 
the  rest  of  the  letter,  butl  may  say  I  never  had  to  refer  a 
failure  to  bad  tools ;  men  who  have  made  good  work  with 
inferior  tools  are  not  precluded -fiK>m  getting 'i>etter.  My 
first  house  was  60  feet  by  20,  and  it  gave  me  the  ambition 
to  build  one  90  feet  by  30.  I  only  wish  it  were  twice  as 
l^rge.  "  My '  Hints '  do  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  bang  written 
by  one  who  had  never  grown  a  tree  in  a  pot.''  This  is  com* 
pHmentary,  but  not  to  the  point.  My  remaric  was  that  when 
"our  house  was  first  erected,  we  had  no  man  on  ihe  grounds 
who  had  ever  grown  a  fruit  tree  in  a  pot,  and  yet  we  had  a 
good  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  first  year."  The 
"Hints"  were  written  after  some  years  of  success. 

Witii  regard  to  the  physiolopcal  argument  it  ib  quite 
beyond  my  comprehension.  "  Light  is  the  great  agent  in 
the  maturation  of  fruit."  "  Glass  diminishes  light."  "Heat 
is  to  be  diminished  in  sunless  weather" — ergo.  Peaches 
cannot  be  so  good  in  a  glass  house  as  out  of  doors.  I  oarnu^ 
see  the  appHcation  of  this,  for  it  would  appear  to  me  to  point 
rather  to  the  contusion  that  artificial  heat  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  plants  under  glass.  We  do  not  build  orchard- 
houses  to  increase  the  light  but  to  retain  the  heat  (very 
rarely  sufficient *to  ripen  Peaches  on  open  walls),  and  aiso  to 
protect  the  trees  in  winter  and  spring. 

Well,  after  all,  we  ought  to  r^ice  that  Mr.  Abbey  has 
made  one  step  in  advance.  We  are  now  asked  to  aes^at  to 
the  proposition  that  an  unheated  wall  covered  wil^  gbuBS  is 
better  than  an  unheated  orchard-house — ^in  other  wozls^  that' 
a  lean-to  orchard-house  is  better  than  a  span-roofed  or(Jiaid- 
house,  which,  if  the  latter  be  one  such  as  Mr.  Abbey  built 
with  boarded  sides  and  sunk  paths,  I  have  greiit  pleasure  in 
admitting,  but  this  is  a  veiy  cufferent  afikir  from  his  advocacy 
of  uncovered  heated  walls. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that 

**  A  man  oonrlneed  aftalMt  hf*  win   ' 
It  of  tbe  MOM  <(t»laloa  tUU/' 

which,  like  a  great  many  old  sayings,  is  only  partinBy  true." 
A  man  beaten  in  an  argument  may,  perhaps,  not  a<bnitit»: 
but  when  the  subject  is  next  discussed  he  will  jnobaU^ 
change  his  ground  if  not  his  side.  We  have  got  Mr.  Abfoer^ 
to  covering  his  Peaches  with  glass,  though  a^cobrding  io  Ida; 
arg^cnt  th^  must  be  bad,  the  light  being  din^ili^e^  .atidt 
if  ^e  puts  artmciai  heat  into  such  a  hotiiie  ne  utm  tnilx  makr 
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matjam  vane;  bnt  l«t  us  hop«  for  the  b««t,  AnijL  trpst  hia 
Fekcb  tieea  win  not  be  bo  uugraUfal. 

In  concluaion,  If  he  irill  pay  me  a  visit  be  ehall  taste  bow 
g1»M  baa  iojurod  my  &uit  b;  its  delQleriQUs  ahade. — J.  B. 
FzABSoN,  ChdvielL 


PBINCE8S  OF  WALES  SrEAWBEERY. 

JiArr  jeax  I  sent  you  &  bor  of  the  frUit  of  my 
Strairberi7  PrinMas  of  Wales,  irfaioh  wa«  duna^d  in  the 
tnngit;  InowaeDd  ttfcff  bait  of  it  paokodia  leave*  tnuting 
thef  will  orrire  safely,  and  I  stKHlM  be  «b(ig«d  fn  yoor 
opiuioti  in  Tbi  Jovkk&l  ov  HownevLTintK.  It  n  mnoh 
itailiec  thajt  ajiy  other  Toriety.  Last  yeaf  T  fathered  from 
the  open  border  on  the  22nd  of  Hay,  ^is  year  on  the  E4th  of 
Hay.— B.  W.  KsiaHT. 

[Judging  from  the  fruit  Tecetved,  this  ib  a  variety  of  large 
size,  and  cockacomb  ahape  very  much  comlgatcd.  lav 
colcMir  ia  bright  red  luuformly  aU  over,  there  bei^  no  green 
pointa  i  the  aeada  are  pi«tty  deeply  imbedded,  "the  flesh  is 
solid,  tinned  with  orange  red,  very  tender  and  juicj-,  the 
juice  havmg  a  rich  aprightly  pine  flavonr.  It  appears  to 
belong  to  the  Britiah  Qoeen  race,  though  higher  in  colour 
than  that  variety.  Perhaps  a  not  incorrect  description 
might  be  to  aay  it  is  between  British  Queen  and  Sir  Cl^lee 
N»ier. 

It  ia  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  at  the  same  time  we 
recmved  the  fruit  of  I^inceea  of  Wales  from  Mr.  Knight,  we 
also  received  from  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  specimens  of 
a  lort  laised  by  Mr,  John  S.  Hedderly,  of  Swinton,  Notting- 
hamshire, which  ia  so  Biini1ii.r  as  not  io  be  diBtinguishablo. 
Mr.  Hedderly  also  sent  a  acape  full  of  fruit,  and  from  that 
we  may  judge  that  his  is  a  most  abundant  bearer.  He 
further  atatM  that  his  produces  a  second  and  a  later  crop, 
eo  late  that  it  would  require  protection  to  ripen  it.  These 
two  should  be  grown  together  to  ascertain  wherein  they 
real);  do  differ.— H.] 


NOTES  EEOM  PABIS,  1864. 

BOSS  9. 

Tax  thunderstorm  that  burst  over  Paris  on  Monday  the 
I&th  inst.  conaiderably  deranged  my  plans  and  wishes  with 
regard  to  reporting  on  Bogee.  I  bad  planned  that  day  for 
my  visit  to  Bou^-Ia-Beine ;  but  when  I  saw  the  rain  literally 
coming  down  in  aheeta  of  water,  I  felt  that  not  only  for  that 
day  was  my  journey  at  an  end,  but  that  even  if  it  cleared 
up  the  Boaea  wodld  be  considerably  damaged,  and  there  is 
no  place  so  ooDveniently  situated  as  my  excelleut  Mend 
M.  Morgottin'a  for  seeing  Boses  near  Paris.  HL  Charles 
Verdier'a  aurseriea  ore  at  Titry,  M.  Eugfene  Verdier'a  at 
Bria,  M.  Leveque's  outeide  of  Paria  aomewbere,  but  Mar- 
gottin's  you  cau  easily  reach  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by 
train;  besides,  I  regard  him  as  the  best  Eoae-grower  and 
the  beat  judge  of  Hoees  that  I  have  mat  with  in  France, 
I  know  nothing  of  the  Lyons  men ;  but  Gnillot  and  La- 
oharme  ought  to  be  men  worth  knowing,  as  they  have  given 
na  B6ma  notable  flowers,  and  without  at  all  depreciating 
those  tliat  I  do  know  Boses  have  been  Margottiu  a  almost 
sole  study  for  theae  thirty  or  forty  yeaw.  He  knows  their 
biatoiy,  their  poreatage,  the  year  of  their  birth,  and  spsaka 
of  them  at  one  to  whom  tb^  are  not  merely  acquaiotsQceB 
Imt  intimatea. 

Probably  the  first  qneation  which  the  lover  of  Boses  wonld 
pnt  is,  la  there  anything  new  of  Kreat  merit?  As  far  aa 
the  Paria  growera  are  ooncemed  I  ^onld  say  there  are  some 
fSpoA  Boaea,  but  I  am  not  sore  that  IJtiare  is  anything  of 
transcendant  merit.  Margottiu  has  one  to  aend  out,  and 
pothape  two,  but  tbia  is  uncertain ;  Charles  Yerdier,  two  of 
lua  own  raising i  Leveque.  two;  and  Eugene  Verdier,  six: 
bat  of  this  more  anon.     I  saw  also  some  of  the  Boeea  of 


appearance ;  ao  were 
pablio  ganUos ;  m>- 
'a  PmdBgatdeni  lNit> 
larly  all   yooHg  aad 


in  taii  t'oom  and  m«S' 

the  Boses  bi  the  Tttili 

were  the  older  plant*  ii 

in  Morgbttin's,   wh^ 

vigorous  platita,  the  t 

tbn!n  in  my  own  garden  r  the  weather  Was  n' 

much  cooler  than  ubuI  ng  with  an  Ei^lMt 

friend  on  fte  lit*  we  h  drawing-room  in  th* 

evcnin?,  so  that  in  ord  ley  would  have  hmn 

in  ftall  moom.    I  should  aay.  however,  -Oian  from  tbe  ISth 

to  the  SOth  of  June  is  abont  the  beat  time  to  see  Boaea  in 

There  is  another  fact  which  I  have  aaoertained  by  my 
visits — mimely,  tliat'we  are  muoh  better  able  to  arrive  at 
the  merits  of  new  Boses — I  mean  those  of  the  previooi 
-in  'KTTgTn.Tirl  than  they  are  in  Fmnoe,  and  ao  all  the 
growers  whom  I  have  met  with  aaid.  The  many  F™e" 
which  are  offered  for  new  Boses,  and  the  more  anterpriaing 
character  of  onr  large  growera  for  aale,  together  with  their 
greater  amount  of  meana,  which  allows  of  their  having' 
plants  without  continually  cutting  from  them  for  stock, 
enables  them  to  do  this,  A  French  Bose-grower  obtains  » 
few  of  each  new  variety,  and  his  main  object  is  to  propagate. 
Hence  they  are  continually  cat — oat  for  grafting,  cut  fcr 
budding,  ont  for  plants  on  their  own  roots,  and  thus  no 
fiur  opportunity  of  judging  of  their  merits  is  nven.  An 
English  Bose-grower  for  sale,  on  tbe  other  hand,  reepa  one 
or  more  of  his  imported  plants  for  the  pnrpoae  of  growing 
blooms  for  the  stands  (rf  new  Boses  for  which  prizea  are 
offered.  Of  this  I  am  perfectly  certain,  as,  indeed,  all  the 
best  growers  stated  to  me,  that  we  cannot  until  the  second 
season  judge  of  Bosea  here.  How  many  persons,  like  myialf, 
were  disappointed  in  John  Hopper  last  year;  hot  Qii«  year 
what  a  Bose  it  la !  I  have  a  bloom  now  before  me  out  of 
my  own  garden  which  measures  4  inches  acrosa,  tdH,  and 
beautiful  in  colour,  and  splendidly  built  up — in  feet  aperfeot 
gem ;  fiad  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  who  have  reornn- 
mended  this  as  the  best  English  Bose  raised  since  Devoni- 
ensis,  that  it  is  as  highly  tbonght  of  acroaa  tbe  water  aa  it 
is  here,  both  tbe  Terdiers  and  Margottin  speaking  of  it  in 
the  higbast  terms. 

I  am  glad  to  si^  that  the  conviction  is  forcing  itself  upon 
Freuch  growers  that  we  are  overdone  with  Boaes  of  the 
Jacqueminot  race,  and  that  what  is  wanted  is  more  of 
novelty.  Formerly,  before  tbe  advent  of  the  Q£n£ral.  Boses 
of  the  crimson  and  red  shade  were  few  in  number;  bat 
since  hia  introduction,  and  the  fact  of  his  seeding  so  freely, 
we  have  been  inundated  with  them-  And  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  we  can  got  anytliing  to  beat  that  magnificent 
Bose  Charles  Lefebvre.  I  am  tolerably  certain  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  lost  year  that  will  do  so,  and  nothing  of  tbe 
forthcoming  Boses  will,  I  (hnoy.  While  on  this  point  I  may 
mention  having  seen  at  Leveque's  aome  very  fine  blooms 
of  a  Boae  let  out  by  him  last  year  — Madame  Derrenlr 
Douvilli,  which  is,  I  think  an  acquisition.  It  is  a  tender 
Boae,  with  an  inclination  on  the  edge  of  Ibe  petala  to  a 
lighter  ahade  approaching  white.  It  is  of  a  good  shade  of 
colour,  and  has  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

As  these  few  notes  are  written  towards  the  dose  of 'the 
week,  and  I  can  therefore  only  (daim  a  small  apace,  I  muat 
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aeoonnt  of  the  )afce  «zcaniDa»  not  t^  any  Txieaoi  cosfimimr 
hmmeU  to«ibaxej»eoffd  of  "  jQnds.**  Vui  dwoUing  in  hnmorotia 
lajBgniupo  oa  the  iiuadents  a^id,  aeeidente  (oi^em  amnnting) 
attaadmg  the  journey.  Ymi»  to  oat-o£-the-way  nooks,  where 
the  "  e)d  wajs  "  prerMl,  are  refireehing  enough.  Mr.  Nowell 
ssoke  of  gathennflf  Hypnum  gigaiiteum  remarkably  "fine. 
Work  voted  in;  "The  NatumUet/'  a  Yorkshire  periodical 
r«MiDbljr  eatabli«hed.  and  puhUshed  at  Huddersneld  fort- 
nightly. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  MELON. 

Fbobablt  more  has  beenvr^lien  on  the  culture  of  the 
HeUm  than  on  that  c^  any  otiier  fruit,  and  yet  no  two 
persons  recommend  or  follow  the  same  system.  Abercrombie, 
in  the  last  centorr,  goes  into  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon  on 
dniig  hotbeds  with  a  minuteness  that  certadoly  is  ftitigiiing, 
and  others  since  his  time  have  laboured  much  to  elucidate 
the  anluect ;  yet  there  still  remains  mudi  infbrmation  to  be 
wished  for  as  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit  by  those  who  do  not 
follow  gardening  as  a  profession,  and  who  have  not,  'dierelbre, 
hJad  the  benefit  of  regular  instruction  by  those  who  have 
grown  the  Melon  aU  tiieir  lives.  There  are  some,  however, 
such  as  "Patjblin,"  who  need  no  instruction,  and  are  able 
of  themselves  to  do  without  the  assistance  of  others.  It  is 
npt  to  enlighten  these,  nor  Wause  I  have  anything  specific 
to  recommend*  that  I  at  present  undertake  to  put  on  pap^ 
a  few  notes  on  the  oultivation  of  this  delicious  and  highly- 
iwi&med  fruit,  but  because  I  hop^  that  «the  sul^'ect  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  Jommal  ^nCrally, 
and  useful  to  many  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining a  practical  knowledge  of  Melon  culture. 

Melons  were  formerly  in  greatet  repute  than  at  th»  present 
time^  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  more  than  one  market 
gardener  near  London  with  three  or  four  hundred  lig^hts  <^ 
Sfelona.  Now,  however,  but  few  are  grown  for  the  market, 
enc^t  it  be  early  in  tiie  season,  the  chief  supply  of  this 
fruit  being  imported;  but  such  fruit  is  in  no  wise  equal  to 
that  grown  at  home,  the  flavour  being  Httle  better  than 
that  of  a  Gourd — in  fact,  I  consider  the  large  yellow  Gourd  (of 
which  I  once  had  one  117  lbs.  in  weight,  and  8  f^et  1  inch  in 
circunaierence).  kept  in  a  Pine-stove  or  other  dry  warm  place, 
cot  and  eaten  like  a  Melon,  quite  equal  to  the  very  hoet  of 
the  imported  Melons,  or  those  huge  pumpkin-like  insipid 
kinds  of  our  own  growth* 

The  Melon  came  originally  to  this  country  from  the  West 
Indies  (Jamaica),  and  was  cultivated  here  as  lon^  since  as 
1570L  It  is  an  annual  trailer,  or  rather  climber  if  supports 
are  provided  for  thetendrils  to  cling  to.  It  is  raised,  abo» 
occasionally  from  cuttings,  and  sudi  plants  come  into  bear- 
ing much  earlier  than  tiiose  raised  mm  seed,  but  like  all 
trne  annuals  it  cannot  be  perpetuated  by  euttines  from  ^ear 
to  year,  for  evexy  time  cuttings  are  taken  the  plante  xfused 
are  weaker,  and  gradually  die  out.  I  have  tried  this  mode 
of  treatment,  and  have  succeeded  in.  keeping  the  plante 
over  the  winter,  but  the  result  obtained  was  most  unsatis- 
&ctory;  had  I  succeeded,  my  intention  was  to  obtain  fruit 
much  earlier  than  it  can  be  had  from  seed,  and  to  keep  the 
stock  of  a  particular  kind  nure.  This  I  have  fomid  next  to 
im^pK>8sH)le  to  do  from  seea,  as  f^m  the  seed  of  a  Melon  I 
have  had  fruit  no  more  like  the  original  than  a  Kidney  Bean 
resembles  a  Windsor  Broad  Bean.  The  only  kinds  that  I 
have  found  come  true  to  name,  and  these  not  always,  are  the 
old  £|m;)tian,  tiie  Beechwood,  and  the  Eariy  Cantaloupe. 
Most  ^the  others,  though  true  to  name  when  first  recmved» 
had  the  flowers  so  impregnated  by  insects  with  the^  pollen 
of  other  kinds  that  scarcdy  a  seed  in  a  whole  Melon  pro- 
duced a  plant  yielding  fruit  the  same  as  the  {rarent,  or  it 
may  be  that  plants  much  cross-bred  are  Hable  to  sport,  even 
though  not  unpregnated  with  the  pollen  of  another  kind. 
Those  who  wish  to  keep  the  stock  of  any  kind  pare  for  a 
length  of  time  must  take  care  to  prevent  croas-impregnation 
being  eiSscted  by  natural  agents,  and  protect  the  flewer  by 
encloaing  it  in  a  thin  gauze  bag,  and  set  the  bloom  artificially. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  that  tlus  care  wiH  keep  the  kind  true  i 
in  foct,  I  know  it  will  not  do  so  for  a  lengthened  peruxL 

Of  ^e  many  diflborent  modes  of  cultivating  Meloiui  on 
dung  hotbeds  in  frames  or  pits,  in  pits  with  tanks  for 
bottom  heat,  and  hot-water  ^pes  for  top  heat,  and  in  houses 
with  top  and  bottom  heat  supplied  through  hot-water  pipes^ 


I  propose  to  twat  sepuately,  and  as  the  flrst-namad  &  ^ 
oldest,  and  most  generally  adi^ted  system  even  at  1a» 
present  tame,  I  will  take  it  fij»t. 

MELONS  IN  FRAMES. 

DxTMa-ttxATBD  BaD--8BD  »o»  SBMnuKoe.— Where  dung  is 
at  hand,  iq)pe«ranoes  not  studied,  <»  the  Melon-CTOund 
separated  1^  a  h»dgie  from  ^e  remainder  of  the  garden,  I 
am  confident  that  theve  is  no  better  mode  ef  snpplying  the 
heat  than  an  ordiaaiy  dunf-bedi  Stable-manure^  fr«ah,  if 
pesAle,  or  snoli  as  is  not  ^  and  d<»e  fermenting^  should 
be  in  readiness  a  fosi^ht  bef<»re  it  is  wanted  for  makini^ 
the  hotbed,  audit shMiSi  he  tnmed  over  every  four  dagw  foe 
a  fortnight  shakings  it  eaeh  time  and  mixing  it  weU  togetiier» 
ptrttmg  the  outside  inside,  and  spxinkliBg  it  with  waiier  whecft 
it  is  heated  too  much  or  dry.  Ifitis  very  at»awy,r watering  or 
wetting  it  with  liquid  manure  eontaining  a  large  per-c^tage 
of  urine  wiU  nwdii  improve  the  heating  qualities  of  the  duns. 

This  having  been  done  three  or  four  times  the  materialft 
will  be  equally  mixed  throughout,  and  be  in  a  fit  state  fbr 
piKng  up  to  form  a  hotbed.  Having  marked  out  a  space 
1  foot  wider  aU  round  than  the  frame,  put  a  thin  layer  of 
ttie  hot  dung  on  the  pUioe,  shaking  it  well  and  evenly  over 
the  area»  and  beat  it  down  with  the  fodc,  but  do  not  tread  it» 
for  that  is  apt  to  make  t^e  heat  rise  unevenly.  Continue  to 
place  layer  upon  layer  in  the  same  manner,  doing  it  neatly, 
and  keeping  the  sides  perpendicular  and  firm  until  the  re- 
quired hei^t  has  been  reached.  This  h^ght  depends  on  tiie 
time  of  year;  if  the  bed  is  for  a  one-light  box  to  raise  planta 
for  planting  out  it  should  bed  feet  6  inches  high  for  sowinga 
in  February,  8  foet  fin  those  in  March,  and  2  foot  6  inches 
fi»  ttose  later  in  the  season.  Fot  beds  to  receive  the  pbnta 
sown  in  FeWuaiy  tilie  hei^t  should  be  4^  feet,  in  April 
4  feet,  and  aft«fwa«is  34  feet.  These  beds  should  be  pr^ 
pmd  in  th»  same  way  as  that  for  raising  the  plants,  ana 
thotane  to  cemmenoe  preparing  the  dung  for  the  firuiting- 
beds  is  when  the  seed  is  sown;  and  if  turned  over  freqnentjy 
for  a  fortnight  and  then  formed  into  a  bed,  it  wiH  be  m 
proper  order  to  receive  the  plants  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
fbr  planting  outv  or  a  month  after  sowing,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  weatiiffir.  When  the  bed  &  made  put  on 
the  frame  and  Ughte,  and  thrust  a  stick  into  the  bed  from 
the  outsidei  f^  enough  in  to  reach  the  centre;  in  about 
a  week  or  so  draw  this  out,  and  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  bed  as  regards  heat  by  tightly  dasping  the  end  of  the 
stick  in  the  left  hand,  and  if  the  heat  be  not  more  than  the 
hand  can  bear  place  a  couple  of  inches  of  soil  over  the  bed 
inside  the  frame;  as  this  is  only  to  prevent  too  mnch  heat 
and  steam  rising  it  is  immaterial  what  kind  it  beu  only 
it  should  be  in  a  moderately  dry  condition.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  is  greater  than  the  hand  can  bear,  and  the 
steam  within  the  bed  sfarong,  draw  down  the  lights  a  ^Ott 
to  allow  the  steam  to  pass  aST,  and  defer  sowing  the  seed  or 
placing  soil  on  l^e  bed  until  audi  time  as  the  heat  is  reduced 
to  the  proper  piAch,  whidi  may  readily  be  ascertained  by* 
daily  exammation  of  the  proof  or  watch  stick.  If  thia  be 
considered  an  undesirable  mode  of  testing  the  heat,  a  surer 
and  more  dean^  method  is  to  have  a  thermometer  with  th» 
bulb  1  fbot  below  the  surface,  and  when  this  roads  fix>m  90? 
to  100^  there  is  no  danger,  and  the  seeds  may  safelv  be  sown 
and  placed  in  the  fi»me,  plunging  the  pots  to  one-half  their 
depth  at  first,  but  when  the  heat  declines  to  85**  or  90«  they 
may  be  plunged  to  the  rim. 

Sowing.— The  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown  may  consisi 
of  any  rich,  strong  loanu  Three  or  four  seeds  should  bj» 
placed  round  a  60-«ized  pot,  covered  lightly  with  soil,  e^ed* 
ally  if  the  seed  is  old,  and  afterwards  k^pt  moist  with  water 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame.  The  time  of  sowine 
depends  on  what  time  the  fruit  is  wanted  to  be  ripe.  If  seed 
be  sown  in  February,  fruit  may  be  expeded  in  the  latter 
paxtof  May,  or  from  ihat  to  the  middle  of  June ;  if  in  March^ 
the  fruit  will  be  ripe  in  July  and  beginning  of  August ;  if  is 
April,  frnit  may  be  expected  in  the  end  of  August  and  b»> 
ginning  of  S^tember ;  and  if  in  May,  in  September  and  the 
beginning  of  October,  supposing  in  each  case  the  seed  to 
be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  age  of  ti^ 
seed  abo  exerts  a  oreat  infinence  on  the  time  of  ripening^ 
giewth,  and  frraitftSness  of  the  plants.  New  seed  produc«i| 
the  strongest  plants,  but  for  genual  purposes  it  is  prefer^ 
able  to  sow  s^two  or  three  years  old.    For  very  ea^ly 
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•owinga  I  like  oU  seed;  bat,  gentmHij  ipeakin^,  I  pref<n 
nte  Bsed  tiiree  j««tb  oM,  as  tho  ptaata  come  ■tnug  j  utd 
™cnieh  tlief  do  notfiritt  ao  moh  n  tiuse  ft«m  older  MttS, 
jet  tbej  face  mcov  capable  of  endnriiig  hsidablpa,  nd  K«ne- 
1*1^  nukke  a  good  nowth  before  they  show  froit,  irhioh  la 
^iMuabJe  to  inanrt  thla  being  fine. 

_  'SmxtJi^man.—TtM  seedi  Mxtg  aato,  tw  iriS  sbj,  to  tie 
ftrat  weak  In  Fi^tauaxj,  three  in  a  nenll  pot,  either  in  a 
Xhmuniber-frMne  alrea^  lit  woA,  or  in  ■»  om-liffht  btra  pro- 
vided on  ptirpoK,  and  having  a  -battnm  hetA  of  from  8E°  to 
90*',  and  a  top  heat  of  from  76°  to  86°  when  tfaeeeed  is  sown, 
the  seedliugB  irin  be  np  in  a  mA.  Water  ritonU  be  given 
very  api^u^,  as  the  moiat  beat  and  ateam  of  tlie  bad  is 
tOmost  enongh  for  them  at  tbia  eady  st>«;  but  ihoold  the 
w^  beoomo  dtj,  a  little  tepid  water  must  be  mqiplied  them 
In  tlie  middle  of  the  da;,  so  tlnrt  Uie  opening  in  the  frame 
may  not  expose  the  plants  to  cold  aii.  During  Hnnahine  a 
■Sttle  freeb  aii  Hhonld  be  admitted  by  tiMiiug  the  back  of  the 
liglita,  bat  not  bo  as  to  redoee  the  temperatnre  within  tiie 
frame,  nor  most  air  be  left  on  too  long.  It  should  be  giren 
enzly  witb  the  ascending  ann,  and  tlie  frame  ahnt  op  nitti 
vnAtient  atm  heat  to  maintun  3ie  ten^«tatare  at  a  maxi- 
mum fbr  a  coneidemble  pni  of  ibe  aftenoen.  At  all  times 
advantage  ahonld  be  taken  of  a  fine  day  and  mild  weather 
to  admit  freth  tux,  even  if  it  be  bnt  for  an  boor,  for  atzong, 
hea]tby,Bhort-jointedplKntBaiethniinmFed;  whilst  a  oIdhb, 
moist  atmoepbere  causeE  nnhealtjiy  growth  and  long-jointed 
plants,  whicdi  never  aVbnl  fruit  of  an j  valne. 

"KAXitTijKnia  THX  HxAT. — When  tlie  ni^t 
bUa  below  70*,  a  coveriuc;  of  mats  should  be  placed 
frame,  one  thiiineea  at  &st,  but  two  of  more  aSter  Uie  bast 
Is  reduced  eonsid«Mbly,  varying  in  Oucknees  ocoording  tc 
the  mOdneas  or  aeverity  of  the  weather.  On  siild  nighta 
Witliout  frost  one  mat,  on  frosty  nighta  two  mats,  and  on 
serece  boaty  nights  three  mote,  will  tn  moat  cases  be  suffi- 
cient covering.  The  bed  should  be  lined  after  it  has  been 
gade  a  week  br  placing  some  hot  dung  round  tlie  aidea  of 
e  firame ;  and  this  lining  should  be  covered  with  some  long 
strawy  litter,  so  that  heavy  rains  will  be  to  a  cartain  extent 
kept  ont,  and  a  uniform  heat  maintained.  The  lining  will 
need  renewing  eveiT  week  /xc  ten  days  dnring  the  eavly  part 
«f  theyen.tntlatwiDUieMaaon  enKy  tm  da^a  or  a  fort- 
night win  be  sufficient.  Care  mnat  be  taken  after  applying 
the  Unings  not  to  aQow  the  ooveting  maternal  to  hang  ovet  or 
lyion  them,  for  the  heat  if  at  all  rank  will  in  that  ease  pass 
into  the  frame,  and  destioy  the  [ilants.  It  is  also  inqioitani 
to  put  on  the  covering  in  sach  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  blown 
<S,  and  in  the  aftemo<»i  before  the  heat  is  much  redaeed,  so 
as  tc  maintun  a  brisk  growing  heat  during  the  night,  and  to 
xemove  it  in  the  morning  by  eight  o'clock,  earlier  or  later, 
SAcotding  to  the  time  of  year  and  the  weather.  In  dull  bat 
mild  weaflieT  the  covering  should  be  pat  on  rather  later, 
and  taken  off  sooner ;  but  in  cold  weather  it  should  be  put 
on  aoon,  and  taken  off  late  in  the  morning,  for  the  greater 
«monnt  of  light  will  elaborate  the  joioes  of  the  ^ante,  wliilst 
fal  doll  weather  a  longer  continuance  of  a  diminished  light  is 
leqnired  for  tlio  assimilation  of  the  food  absorbed. 

BxpoTTiNa  THB  SEESi.nios.  —  Dus  core  being  taken  in 
keying  np  tho  proper  temperatote  by  renewing  the  linings 
when  cecesBory,  uid  having  the  pluita  strong  and  short 


ahowiag  their  roogh  leavee  into  4S's,  pladngthem  as  low  as 
|ioB8ible  in  the  pot,  so  that  the  stems  ms^  be  bntied  deeper 
in  the  soil  than  they  were  b^ore,  and  that  new  root*  may 
Im  emitted  frvm  them  finely,  adding  materially  to  the 
liealtli  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  When  these  have  made 
"two  rough  leaves  pinch  out  tbo  hearts  and  transfer  the 
pbutta  into  S4'b,  potting  them  both  at  this  and  the  previous 
potting  with  their  baDs  entire,  which  does  not  oheok  the 
plantB  half  bo  much  as  the  usual  practJee  of  sowing  thickly 
ut  a  pot,  and  then  potting  the  plants  two  or  three  in  a  pot. 

Bm>  loa  FapiTiNQ. — By  the  time  the  plants  are  ready 
tat  fltopping,  a  qoontity  of  dung  picperly  moiBtened  and  re- 
peatedly tnnied  over  and  mii^  shoald  be  in  Tesdinesi,  in 
order  to  make  no  a  bed  for  a  two-light  or  three-light  teme. 
^Tba  bed  Bhoold  be  made  of  Oie  height.  *i*o,  &&,  dready 
Baaed,  and  it  will  be  rMtdy  in  about  ten  days  to  receire  tiie 
lilanti.  At  Sia  tine  it  is  made  tbe  li^ts  and  fraue  shmiM 
JUpnton)  uidiAerthebamebBSbeeBanawMkflMhMt 


'  the  fhun^  and  put  a  brlA  mdar  « 

[  potiodofHieyeailiieframesbonldbeio 

placed  4hat  the  liebte  m»y  ak^  raptdlr  towaidB  Ike  tan^, 
thsft  aa  many  (f^e  emt'e  i^saapoeslMeiiiSTpMninto  tlM 
frame,  owing  to  the  glass  bmng  nearly  at  ri|^t  an^M  iriOt 
the  direct  raya  of  tbe  Bun.  If  flat  a  luge  proportion  of  the 
sun's  rays  would  be  reSected,  and  drip,  so  banefUl  to  tbe 
Melon  at  any  time,  would  be  oonaiderBhly  increased.  Later 
in  the  season  tbtf  inclination  of  the  glass  to  the  sonth  is  not 
of  BO  much  impottanee,  an  angle  of  46°  being  the  proper 
pitch  after  April,  whilst  35°  is  preterable  earlier  in  the  season. 
Abooit  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  bed  ia  made  it  will 
be  In  proper  order  fur  soilu^; ;  bat  as  dung  does  not  at  all 
heat  alike,  it  ia  well  to  have  an  eye  to  the  proving^ 


the  hand  can  dsisp  tbe  stick  oomfortably,  or  when  the  heat 
IB  under  120°;  but  witboateome  experience  this  mode  of 
asoertaining  the  temperature  is  very  unsatiafkctory,  and  it 
ia  maoh  better  to  employ  a  thermometer.  If  the  readings  of 
a.  thermometer  with  its  bulb  1  foot  within  the  bed  are  Urom 
B0°  to  100°,  the  Boil  may  safely  be  put  on.  It  should  not 
be  deeper  than  3  inches  on  the  bed,  nor  Isse  than  2  inches, 
and  in  the  centre  of  each  light  half  a  barrowfnl  of  compost 
should  be  placed.  This  ahoalil  be  in  a  moderately  diy  oon- 
dition,  yet  moist  enough  for  the  healthy  ramMcft^on  of 
roots  through  it.  These  moonda  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
cone  with  the  top  hollowed  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and 
twenty-four  hours  alter  they  are  made  they  will  be  ready  to 
receive  the  plants.  But  to  guaid  against  accident  before 
planting,  light  a  oandle,  place  it  inside  the  ftame,  and  cover 
Dp  the  frame  with  mats,  and  if  tbe  candle  bum  antn  con- 
somed,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  the  vapooi;  bnt  if  It 
bum  bat  a  short  time  they  will  soon  perish  in  an  atmosphere 
so  sutcharged  with  obnoiiona  gases.  Placing  a,  candle  in  a 
fr«me  without  covering  the  lights  is  no  teat  at  all.  for  the 
laps  of  the  glass  admit  sufficient  airfor  comboation;  and 
though  the  plants  might  exist  in  the  frame  whilst  it  re- 
mained nnoovered,  yet  immediately  the  li^ta  were  covered 
they  wonld  make  no  progress,  even  if  tliey  eiiited,  nntil  the 
atmosphere  beoame  more  aweet.— O.  AsBxr. 
<Td  I«  conKaiKd.) 


SEELETOJTISING  LEAVIIS. 

I  AM  gUd  to  find  seme  one  beddee  myself  wishing  for  in- 

fbrmation  about  skeleton  leaves,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we 

shall  obtain  some  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal    I 

have  written  to  several  publishers  to  try  to  obtain  a  work 

1  IJie  art,  but  could  not  meet  with  one. 

The  most  perfect  group  of  skeleton  leaves  I  have  seen 

sa  done  in  the  following  manner : — The  leaves  when  the 

fibres  ore  strongest  must  be  put  in  rain  water  and  exposed 

to  the  snn  and  air  until  they  putrefy  and  the  fiashy  part 

will  come  from  the  fibres.   The  veMel  most  be  filled  up  as  the 

water  evaporates.    When  the  leaves  are  putraSed  lay  them 

a  white  plate  filled  with  dean  water,  then  take  off  tiie 

green  part.     1  did  mine  with  a  small  brush  each  as  houae- 

paint^  use,  but  it  must  be  used  very  gently  or  it  will  break 

the  fibres.    When  tb^  ore  perftotly  clean  they  are  ready 

fbr  bleaching,  which.  I  think  is  the  most  difficult  part.   They 

mast  be  put  in  chloride  of  lime  and  water  and  left  in  until 

they  ai«  as  white  aa  ivoiy,  when  they  are  so  tender  that 

yon  oan  searoely  touch  them.    When  they  are  sufGoiently 

bleached  they  must  be  removed  from  the  chloride  of  lime 

and  water  and  well  washed  in  pnie  water.    This  must  be 

very  well  done  or  the  lime  will  not  be  removed  and  they  will 

look  aa  if  they  hav«  been  whilewasluNl,  and  will  turn  yellow 

avfflylittlt  time.   Ifadthaeasisstway irf removingthem 

,t  of  the  lime  watar  ia  bf  *^tT"g  them  on  a  piece  of  stiff 

note  paper.    I  d«  not  know  the  pfciper  quantity'  of  chloride 

of  lime  to  pot  to  ib»  wats,    I  Mt  a  taVilea^nfal  of  the 

powder,  not  tie  Ufoid,  to  *  mrt  of  water,  but  I  do  not 

.,  -_._  ..  _.  !_  _!_!..      mijj^  wrthed  is  a  very  slow  one  and 

and  I  hope  stuoa 


«e 


JOCXHIL  OF  EOSTICOLTUBX  AKS  OOTTIQE  OABDElTEB. 


[-Mb.  lit.  MM. 


Tbe.lM,Te«af  uj  liardtKiosM  plAUt  or  tree  If  31  Bk^Btonise 
«atc«|)t  tiKweirkish  contein  tMuuiy-«uofa  astha  Oiik,  irhich 
will  not  pntH^,  *iid  prereotB  ill  otlien  it  ia  pot  wiit  from 
doin^  to.  ferDB  are  pMpared  fbrUaBdiiiig  by  iioiuiig 
.tbein  vith  a  "irana"  iro*  until  all  the  b«^  is  taken  tn>m 
thmii  Uie;  But  be  placed  betwcmi  tm  pkoea  of  paper. — 
Hn  Dmpbkuidtfk. 


HEATTNG  3r  GAS, 
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lionM  U  17  Ibet  €  incihes,  bfeadtii  7  feet  6  IniaieB,  dir^bd 
into  tltroe  oompaitmenta  by  brickwork,  tlie  end  dbs  jmt 
lai^  MtOD^b  to  held  a  Braoll  open  hot-nater  tank  tibait 
IS  inchea  aqoBre,  from  wMcb  a  single  set  of  tbree-incli  ptpet 
nma  tonnd  tlte  whole  length  of  the  frftme. 

Tbeut  i^aa  ai«  ngged  up  out  of  "oddments"  wfdch 
happcoud  to  be  handy.  The  tank  la  set  on  a  little  britl 
ohanbar  ocaitaioing  Uie  gaB-bumer  attached  by  an  in<fi»' 
mbber  tnbe,  and  a  dnc  pipe  aerres  to  carry  off  toe  prodncta 
of  oombaatton. 

The  p^Ma  are  boaided  orer  witli  Tough  two-inch  boonti^ 
on  which  there  is  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  of  soil,  so  that  tlie 
heat  i*  almoat  entirely  coc&ned  to  the  bottom.  Each  com- 
partment ia  prorided,  howeTor,  with  two  wooden  tnbea, 
6  inches  iqaafe,  commnnicating  between  the  eptice  below 
the  boards  and  the  air  above  the  soil,  these  being  corered 
by  wooden  cape,  by  the  cemoriil  of  which  more  or  less  heat 
may  be  allowAd  to  rise  up  to  the  Hurface.  With  a  small 
burner  oonstuning  about  80  feet  of  gas  in  twenty-four  honra 
(value  3d.),  tike  temperature  under  the  platform  and  nlso 
that  of  the  Boil  is  8ff  and  75°  in  the  two  divisiona  le- 
spectively,  and  the  use  of  a  larger  burner  raises  theee 
figorea  to  110"  and  100*. 

Bousen's  bnmei  is  aimply  a  contrivance  by  which  the  gas 
is  mixed  with  an  eiceaa  of  air  before  it  is  burned  bo  aa  to 
insure  perfect  combustion.  It  gives  onl^  a 
pale  blue  flame  but  intense  heat.  I  subjoin 
a  sietcb.  Were  the  heat  applied  direct  by 
a  flue  or  pipe  instead  of  by  hot  water  the 
economy  would  be  far  greater,  and  I  am  about 
-to  beat  a  small  Fern-bouse  in  that  manner. 
I  will  let  you  know  the  result  when  fol^ 
tested.  For  an  amateui  the  convenience  of 
turning  on  the  gaa  in  a  winter's  night  and 
feellD^  safe  tiQ  morning  ia  immense.  I  hope 
this  hint  may  be  nsefuT  to  some  of  your  cor- 
TOBpondenta. — A.  W.  Wills,  Birminghitm.    • 


E,  Flp«  la  MITT  cB  pndDCU 


A   PLEA  FOE  A  COMPEOMISE. 

Hub  we  are  at  last  in  the  flush  of  sarly  si 


t  page  Ue.  .  The  length  of  tho 


Jack 

Frost,  pelted  with  Roses  from  the  tap  of  'Jone,  has  ietii«d 
to  his  summer  qnartera  in  Eamschatka.  He  no  kmeer 
scribbles  on  our  window-panes  or  nipetbe  tops  of  oar  E(£o- 
tropes  and  Scarlet  Bunnera.  Oceans  of  tender  green  leaves 
Wk  in  the  wealth  of  sunlight.  Hedgerows,  thick  enon^^ 
to  hide  birds' neats,  arc  wreathed  with  Honeysuckle  and  Dog 
Bose,  and  mii^le  their  odours  with  Meadow  Sweet  and  new- 
mown  hay.  Everything  emits  tn  the  glory  of  early  summer 
but  our  gardens.  Yes !  judge  for  yourself  sir,  what  can  be 
seen  save  the  green  turf  and  geo-sometbiog  devioes  inscribed 
thereon  F  Not  even  clinkers  add  their  charm  to  the  parteiro- 
— terra  cotta,  potted  Apple  trees,  or  even  young  aalmon* 
hatchers  fail  to  enliven  the  scene.  Here  and  there  it  is  true 
tii^  bits  of  scarlet  and  gamboge  serve  to  indicate  the  uatane 
of  the  coming  feast.  But  May,  Jnne,  and  July,  are  virtually 
a  part  of  our  long  dreary  winter.  What  then?  W^  there 
are,  here  and  there,  gardens  worth  seeing,  even  in  snmmer 
time — cottage  gardens  embowered  in  Boaee  aad.Honoy- 
snckles,  and  the  luxuriant  life  of  new-born  leaves,  Liliea  and 
Hydrangeas,  Larkspurs  and  Stocks,  Pinks,  Fansies,  T 
and  a  host  of  other  beauties.  Which  of  our  boasted  a 
gardens,  with  dU  the  help  that  silence  and  art  can  afflnd, 
vies  saccegBtnlly  with  the  cottage  garden  in  snmmer  tdmef 
But  "wait,"  Bays  the  gardener,  "till August  (cool,  certainly 
— wait  till  the  bloom  of  snmmer  is  bmsned  off  in  the  heat 
of  the  dog  days,  till  autumn  dews  descend),  and  then  see." 
Well,  what  is  our  reward  f '  Why  in  many  cases  a  monstrous 
advertisement — a  sensation  garden — thousands  of  Scariet 
Geraniums  massed  together  in  one  bed  between  dowdy 
PariUfls  and  yellow  Calceolarias,  hundreds  of  yards  of  ribbwj- 
bordcrs,  pincushion-beds,  and  all  the  millinery  of  the  eetab- 
lisbment.  In  our  friend  the  cottager's  garden  we  have  still 
bedding  plants,  but  they  come  as  valuatJe  auxiliadaa,  aot  to 
supplant  their  honest,  sturdy,  and  yet  beautiful  oonains ;  not 
as  an  invading  arqiy  ruthlessly  expelling  the  conqaeied,  but 
as  friendly  volunteera  standing  sentry  while  the  regnlara  an 
on  fiirloQgh.    Why  should  not  gaak  a  comprgmiaa  n«iU  in 


JOQUfAL  OTiBORTJttULTHBB  USD  OOTTAaE  OlBfSSKER. 
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.  in  bedding  f lanti 
There  are  difi 


«f  the  iiiMfig«& 

oeotu  pUuitB  whose  gTBCafol  and  striking  foliage  and  fiomrs 
US  jaat  what  is  i:«qiuied  ta  break  and  diitiibatie  maaoeB  of 
oolou^  give  an  agreeable  lelief  to  the  c^e,  and  be  aiifia*entl7 
aittaractive  to  rvraid  a  dosa  inapeotloa.  Ne  one  dresiDB  of 
Angering  fi»  a  nouent  otst  b«da  oE  icaitet  and  y^ow — 
the  (Uterall;)  imposii^  view  of  the  fiower  gardens  of  gmt 
,  establiahmenta  to  be  gaxod  at  aul;  &om  ^»  diawing-coom 
or  the  terrace. 


COLX^TTA  BICTONrER"SIS. 
Tbi8  aingnlar  CactoB-looking  shrub,  whioh  ia  reallj  Col- 
.  letia  cmdaia,  seenu  not  to  be  macb  known,  neiUier  am  I 
aware  that  it  has  ever  Qoweied.  Its  foliage  is  exceedingly 
•cantj;  hat  its  odd-looking  stems,  when  cut  in  sectUm 
Ibrm  a  perfect  cross,  and  are  at  right  an^es  and  in  line 
with  eadi  other  all  over  the  plant.     The  stems  are  also 


armed  at  interrab  wHh  short  sharp  Hinnes,  which,  wiHi  the 
lipditf  of  ite  plant  in  other  respects,  mast  make  it  a  for- 
i5dable  olject  in  ita  naliTe  coontry,  where  it  attains  a 
tolerable  nze.  Here  tt  seems  perfertly  hsidf,  but  its 
growth  ia  slow.    A  jtaat  we  had  some  yeara'prior  to  tiie 


aaveie  *iiitar  of  J8t(MU  BWiiahiei  nspioteebed  txttry  Winter, 
int  bsiiiin  n  I— inn  tii  iiiiiiinc  ttiulheaBtamnb^Kwe  ftnt 
,memaMU»  ftoat.  wa  loat  It.  Can  any -of  yonr  raadns  give 
me  ai^  Airtber  ini>nMt*i>B  abent  it?  I  may  add  tbtit  we 
h«T*  rinee  obbaiMd  anottar  plant,  which  hsa  been  oat  tor 
■tha  laat.tvD  years  wstbont  BustaJalng  injnry.  Baa  it  any 
afSnity  to  the  Couifem  tribe  7  as  a  shoot  bom  ne^  tlie  bMe 
of  the  plant  has  all  the  appeanuioe  of  a  Jimiper,  bat  there 
is  no  bulge  to  indicate  It  nss  erer  been  worked ;  and  yet 
the  Fone-hke  appearance  of  this  shoot  differs  so  mnch 
&om  other  portions  of  tbe  plant  that  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  the  beUef  that  it  js  part  of  it.  If  any  of  your 
readers  bare  bad  any  eirpenaiee  with  it  I  should  feel  obliged 
by  their  reporting  upon  it. — W.  B.  B. 


ILAISING  BEDDING  PLANTS  "VnTHOUT 
AJETIFICIAL  HEAT. 

Mant  .  gardeners  and  professional  hortitulturists  will 
doubtless  smjle  when  tbey  reed  this  article^  and  Snd  in  it 
how  uncouth  and  rough  are  the  means  emi^yed  in  what 
to  them  is  a  matter  of  more  carefiil  consideration— namely, 
propagating  and  keeping  a.  fym  bondred  bedding  plants  for 
the  summer  flower  guden.  What  is  about  to  be  stated 
has  no  pretensione  to  novelty  or  originality ;  the  keeping 
the  stoci  through  tiie  winter  is  simp^  the  applleatian  of  a 
knoWn  (act  to  a  ptupoee.  Hante  endure  a  low  temperature 
much  better  when  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moist  or  damp  ntuation : 
hence  it  often  happens  that  sbrabs  and  even  trees  con- 
sidered to  be  hardy,  are  killed  by  our  winters  if  they  aie 
placed  where  damp  generates,  while  others  of  tbe  Bame 
species  remain  perfectly  uninjured  if  planted  in  a  well-drained 
soil.  Thia  principle  is  general :  in  countries  near  tbe  tropics 
where  rain  seldom  falls,  or  only  fiUls  at  cert«ia  periods.  It  is 
known  that  the  tomperature  during  the  di^  season  will 
soiqetiiaeB  fUl  (caused  by  the  absence  of  clonds  to  counteraA 
the  lapid  radiation)  as  low  as  33°  or  34°  in  the  Tli^t  without 
any  visible  effect  on  vegetation. 

Without  entering  into  any  diBCassion  on  the  aoclinatisa- 
tion  of  plants,  I  may  state  my  belief  that  some  planta 
natundly  requiring  a  more  even  temperature  than  our  vari- 
able climate  oSoids.  do,  is  tbe  cooree  of  time,  become  to 
some  extent  inured  to  it  with  the  aid  of  st^ht  protection  in 
severe  weathes.  The  Verbena  is  on  instance  of  this ;  some 
of  the  varieties  I  have  here  have  not  had  any  artificial  heat 
applied  to  their  propagation  oc  preservatioD  for  several  years. 
They  appear  to  be  able  to  bear  more  neglect  and  to  endore 
greater  taacdships  than  others,  or  even  the  same  kinds  dif- 
^rently  treated.  I  am  Btreagthened  in  this  assertion  by 
the  (minion  of  one  of  the  meet  intelligent  of  our  gardeners 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

One  of  Uie  most  important  items  to  an  omateor  horti- 
culturist is  time,  if  ha  bae  to  do  hia  own  work  himself,  other- 
wise, strictly  speaking,  he  would  scarcely  be  an  amateur;  if 
that  is  limited  hia  case  at  beet  is  a  difficult  one — encb,  how- 
ever, ia  mine. 

Hy  mode  of  proceednre  with  regard  to  bedding  plants  ia 

I  begin  t  .  .  ^ 
cuttings  wiUioot  being  dia%aied  by  n 
done  tram  the  middle  of  Jnly.  Beginning  with  Oeraniums, 
I  pat  &om  eight  to  t«n  cuttings  in  a  sis-inch  pot,  filled  with 
the  nsnal  compost,  give  them  a  sufficient  watering,  place 
the  pot  on  a  tilo  or  piece  of  board,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
worms,  and  cover  them  with  an  empty  pot  of  the  same  sise. 
The  covering  of  tbe  cattings  ia  an  essential  point,  no  other 
accommodation  being  at  hand,  and  they  being  obliged  to 
remain  out  of  docfra ;  it  is  also  more  effix»cious  U>an  putting 
them  in  the  &ame,  which  has  a  batteaied  bottom,  sad  which 
therefore  renders  the  striking  in  pots  a  necessity.  If  thia 
be  done  soon  enough,  while  the  season  ia  wOBu,  Uie  rooting 
of  the  cuttings  is  a  certainty,  and  long  befbie  winter  oomea 
on  the  new  plants  will  be  well  eatatmded.  I  proceed  in 
like  manner  with  Verbenas,  excepting  that  I  Bse  five-inch 
pots,  not  that  they  are  better,  nor,  peifaape,  at>  good,  but 
because  I  have  many  of  than  at  band.  I  put  &om  seven  to 
nine  cuttings  in  a  pot^  being  caieM  to  select  sach  as  are  not 
Uk^y  to  have  Ktoom  on  them ;  tiiey  sbike  very  resdOy,  sad 
beeome  well  rooted  daring. the  aotnmn.    Calosolttiaa  and 
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Ot—nin  nplniidpM  ireKted  in  the  Mne  v«^  will  iJbo  |»ofe 
w7tEao*«.U«.  AaaooaaaitisAKNwqiiftthattlia  eatth^ 
jxe  taking  root  the  ooveriiiff  pots  nre  semored  in  the  evening, 
provided  the  weather  is  not  indioatiTe  of  heavy  rain,  tM 
veplaoed  in  the  morning*  otherwise  the  Foroe  <^  the  son 
would  be  too  great  for  the  yonng  plants.  This  coverinff  and 
naeovering  is  oontinned  as  long  as  may  be  considered 
Bsoessaiy,  and  till  the  plants  wiu  bear  complete  exposure 
day  and  night.  Last  sommer  I  also  nsed  four-inch  pots  for 
Verbenas,  putting  four  cnttings  in  a  pot  Of  fifty  pots  of 
tiiem  I  Jiad  thirty-siz  with  all  four  in  good  health  when  put 
out,  ten  had  three,  and  the  other  four  two. 

The  stock  is  left  oat  of  doors  fbUy  exposed  in  all  weathers, 
and  watered  when  neoessaiy  lafl  4b^  middle  or  end  of 
October,  when  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  brick  frame.  This 
frame  has  its  sides  only  a  single  brick  in  thickness,  but  I 
find  it  asefol  to  bank  it  no  aU  round  with  coal  ashes.  The 
bottom  is  also  covered  with  ashes  firmly  beaten  down,  and* 
then  battened  about  3  inches  M)ove  the  surface  of  the 

S»und.  Alter  the  plants  are  hoosed  in  this  frame  they 
ve  to  put  up  with  a  deal  of  neglect  iall  the  spring,  the 
shortness  of  the  days  rendering  it  impossible  for  me  to 
bestow  the  attsntion  they  reqidre.  Unless  the  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  autumn  and  eariy  winter  is  mild, 
with  days  of  sunshine,  th^  do  not  receive  a  drop  of  water 
to  months— that  is,  till  the  return  of  spring  makes  it  neces- 
«aiv.  Onoe  or  twice  during  that  time  the  surface  of  the 
aoa  »  stirred  with  the  Uade  of  a  bhmt  knife,  decayed 
leaves  picked  ofl^  and  every  day  whsn  there  is  no  frost  or 
mn  the  lights  which  cover  the  frame  axe  removed,  leaving 
Vie  plants  as  iaQ^  exposed  as  possible^  but  ihey  are  care- 
iUiy  dosed  im  case  of  wet  or  fog,  the  greatest  antagonist. 
^  seveie  weather  the  lights  of  the  frame  are  covered  with 
Itasnaa  mats,  doubUng  them  according  to  th^severity  of 
the  frost  This  is  the  trying  tame  for  the  G^aninms.  It 
yuldbe  better  for  them  to  be  xemored  into  the  house  if 
^imuMstanoes  permitted;  but  to  bring  them  into  a  warm 
w^erocmitobe  presently  x«plaeed  in  a  cold  frame  is  more 
destructive  than  letting  them  *<f«!ftk^ 

It  would,  probal^,  be  much  better  if  the  plants  could 
be  jpotted  siufi^  in  small  pots  in  Harch.  They  would  then 
be  in  better  oondition  to  bed  out  in  Hay,  and  aflbrd  a 
wiler  dispk^  of  fiowess  earlisr  in  the  summer.  Should 
toase  hints  be  followed  by  any  of  your  readers,  tt  wiU  be 
decidedly  better  for  them  to  do  sa  As  I  am  sitottted  it  is 
impossible  for  want  of  time,  nor  do  I  require  the  bloom  to^ 
|aake  any  effectual  ahow  tiU  the  -end  of  July,  about  which 
tuM  the  first  bloom  of  the  Boses  has  gone  off.  As  it  is 
^ey  remain  in  the  pots  from  fiie  amment  of  propagation 
wl  finaUy  planted  out,  and  a  rough  time  they  have  of  it. 
X<0t  than  be  kept  dry  and  not  exposed  to  the  severest 
weather — the  covering  of  the  glass  lights  and  mats  will  do— 
•»^*bey  live  and  afterwards  flourish. 

(^  the  kinds  mentioned  in  page  419,  Verbenas  Defiance, 
^ord  Baglan,  the  white  and  bhish  varieties,  O^ant  des 
Batailles,  and  Coronet  are  the  hardiest,  with  lie  pretty 
striped  kind  called  Imp^ratrice  Elizabeth.  Those  varieties 
Jwi jxm^cnons  ^es  I  have  had  but  little  to  do  with, 
thinking  tiiem  not  so  effective  for  massing.  Purple  King  is 
more  difficult  to  manage ;  damp  weather  will  make  havoc 
among  the  stock,  however  dry  one  may  succeed  in  keeping 
the  pots.  I  therefore  put  in  about  half  as  many  more 
^ttings  as  I  want  plants.  From  fifty  cuttings  put  in  last 
August,  I  hare  had  Ihiriy-two  plants  to  form  a  bed  tiiis 
«aInme^— enough  for  the  sise.  I  intend  to  try  Foxhunter, 
Lord  Craven,  and  Boule  de  Neige.  Bundas  and  Ariosto 
auooeed  tolerably;  Mrs.  Holford,  General  Simpson,  Fii«fly, 
and  Lord  Elgin,  are  too  tender,  they  may  in  time  get 
hardened.  Of  Calceolarias,  Aurea  floribunda  is  first-rate, 
and  win  bear  more  neglect  than  any  plant  of  tiie  kind  that 
Jmp  acquainted  with.  Amplexicaulis  ia  also  good.  Of 
weraniums,  Tom  Thumb  and  Zampa  are  among  the  easiest 
to  manage.    I  tried  some  of  the  variegated  soris  sonae  few 

fears  ago^  but  fmled.    They  ought  to  have  forther  trial,  but 
have  no  plants  to  out  from  at  present. 
The  frosts  at  the  end  ef  iSmj,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
M  «f  June,  had  no  eflsot  on  the  plants  mentftoned  an  the 
article;  andsincewiitinf  thftt  they  are  ftystpaaliiBg 
in  a  few  weekaign  stoi  the  diipliy  aanght 


.   THS  BDJSBUB&S  BOTAJOOAIi  eOGXETT. 

T  W  JUT  V  «!RlUJIUi  tSSnOH^— BI&HTfi  XXSTIKd. 

Thb  Society  met  on  Thursday,  12th  Kiy,  at  iske  Sofil 
Botanic  Oaxdsn— l^fessor  Balfour,  Frmdent,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  -oommunicationa  were  read : — 

I.  Native  t^&kmieaL  JSwewrdcm  in  AM^mm,  1863>  ByFra- 
faasor  Balfionr.— Professor  Balfour  gave  an  account  of  an 
exenrsion  to  Clova  with  a  party  of  eighteen  in  August*  WSA, 
and  enumerated  the  chief  plants  gathered,  iQnstrating  the 
'Ccmmanioation  by  q>eoimens  both  in  a  living  and  a  dried 
atate.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  exoursioaB  last  autumn 
to  Ben  Lawers,  Meal  Ohyrdy*  Benean,  Stuckachrone,  and 
Ben  YoiriiGh*  and  noticed  me  principal  plants  ocUeoted.  On 
Benean  he  iirand  Draba  rupesbis. 

n.  UMicB  of  ihs  Principal  Plamii  an>uMi§  in  As  Boimmc 
Qcardtn,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Communicated  by  Mr.  John 
Sadler.-*-The  chief  plants  referred  to  in  this  communisatiou* 
as  being  suooossmily  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Brisbane,  were — Arancaria  Bidwilli,  Orange,  Mango,  Bon- 
ffainvillfiea  spectabilis,  Tbonbergia  laurxfol^  T.  Hanui, 
AjBslea,  CameUia*  Stzawbeny  Tree  of  Ireland  ^Arbutus 
unedo),  Franciscea,  English  Oak  (Quercus  robur).  Holly 
(Bex  aquifdium).  Bamboo  Olive,  Fiff,  Magnolia,  Bice-paper 
plants  Boses,  Cacti,  Banana,  Logwoocu  Jaca,  Teak,  Tamarind, 
Cinnamon,  Privet,  Sugar  Cane,  Coffide,  Tea,  Tobacco,  Gii^er, 
Cinchona  calisaya.  Cotton,  IParwiay  Tea,  Allspice,  Arrow- 
root,  Indigo,  Gamboge,  American  Sarsaparilla.  In  connection 
with  the  ^uden  there  is  a  good  botanical  library  and  museum. 

m.  Latter  firem  Mr,  J.  If  fay,  doled  Jfodrot,  28tik  Jaimarff, 
1864,  io  Mr.  ir^a6.— Mr.  M'Kay  gave  an  aecoont  of  bos 
journey  from  Southampton  to  Ma£<is,  noting  xMurticularfy 
what  he  saw  in  Ceylon,  and  concludes : — "  On  the  14th  of 
January  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  in  soutiiem 
India,  called  Bodabetta  Peak.  It  is  8500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  are  a  small  Strawberry  and  a  large 
scarlet  Ehododendron  growing  plentifblly  on  the  very  top  of 
the  peak.** 

lY.  NoHce  of  the  First  HorticuUtiral  Bhow  at  PetermairitS' 
Jmrg,  Naial.  By  Mr.  O.  M.  Lowe. — The  city  of  Petermaritx- 
burg  was  taken  by  surprise  when  it  was  announced  that  a 
horticultural  show  would  take  place  for  the  first  time  on  the 
2l8t  of  January.  From  one  o'clock  to  five  the  room  was 
crowded.  In  frriit,  the  first  prizes  for  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches, 
&c.,  and  an  extra  one  for  Grapes,  were  taken  by  Mr.  Pistorins. 
Mr.  M'Ken  gained  the  first  prize  for  Pine  Apples,  one  of 
which  (a  la^^  Queen  Pine),  was  exceedingly  mie;  he  also 
exhibited  some  specimens  of  tropical  produce,  such  as  the 
Mango,  Allspice  Tree,  Cinnamon,  &c  A  sprig  from  the 
Mocha  Coffee  Tree,  covered  with  berries,  attiraeted  a  good 
share  of  notice,  while  the  perfume  from  a  Musk  Melon  lying 
near  was  of  the  most  tempting  nature.  Some  very  fine 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  grown  in  the  cit>,  were  eidiibited. 
Some  Baspberries  were  also  shown.  The  President  showed 
some  most  tempting-looking  Nectarines,  and  Mr.  HoUiday 
exhibited  Apples  and  Pears  produced  on  the  same  tree. 

In  Vegetables,  the  show  certainly  did  credit  to  all  parties, 
and  proved  most  satisfoctorily  the  capability  of  tiie  soil  of 
equalling  the  productions  of  our  native  land  in  most  varieties 
of  those  table  luxuries.  Cornwall  itself  could  not  have 
shown  a  finer  lot  of  Potatoes  than  tiie  basket  of  Cornish 
Kidneys,  for  which  Mr.  Bala  obtained  a  special  jnciBe ;  while 
the  Cabbages,  Carrots,  and  tound  Potatoes  left  nothing  but 
cheapness  to  be  desbed.  Br.  Mann  showed  some  very  fine 
Tomatoes  and  vegetables. 

In  Flowers,  the  show  was  deficient,  probab^  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  notice  given  of  the  intended  exhibition. 
The  Dahlias  were  a  priiMqval  f<$ature  in  the  fiower  depsrt- 
ment,  and  the  Fuchsias  and  double  Balsams  were  very  good. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Exhibition  a  sale  took  place,  when  the 
Gnmes  fstched  something  Hke  4s.  per  lb.,  Pears  1«.  3d,  each. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  fruits,  fiowers,  snd 
vegetables  i^- 

Fbuits.  —  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  Nectarines,  Peaches> 
Bananas  and  Plantains,  Pine  Apples,  Raspberries,  Mangoes, 
Cuataxd  Apple,  Boss  A|i^,  Melon,  Water  Melon,  Apricoti, 
Oranges*  and  Lemons. 

F1.0WBBS. — Fuchsias,  Bs^sama,  Hydrangeas,  Bahlias,  Ver- 
benaa.  Phlox  Bmmmondi,  Petunias,  miscellaaeous  plaall, 
and  irild£ow«ni. 
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VsaBTABLxs.~B]nibaj4>,  Peaa,  Be6t»  Caoiimben»  Cab- 
bagofli^  PoUtooa^  CmnoU,  Fx«noh  Bqmmw  Onionii.  Vegetable 
Harrow,  Gourds,  Badishes,  Celesy,  Tomatoes,  Boliobos 
Bisensis,  fibre  and  spice  plants,  Co&e»  fruit  o£  Zamia,  and 
LataJda  Tobacco. 

V.  Notice  qf  a  Jf€W  Variety  of  Athurivm  FiHtB-fcBmina,  By 
Mr.  John  Sadler. — ^Mr.  Sadler  exhibited  a  livingr  plant  of  a 
remarkably  beautiful  rariety  of  the  common  Xady  Fern 
C4>^I>jrnQin  Filix-foemina),  which  had  been  collected  \^  Mr. 
James  Cosh,  in  1862,  by  a  loadside  in  Stirlingshire,  la  the 
spring  of  last  year,  Mr.  S.  had  sown  spores  token  from  the 
luant,  some  of  which  had  germinated,  but  as  yet  exhibited 
none  of  their  narent's  peculiarity.  A  specin^en  had  been 
tnmsmitted  to  Mr.  Moore,  Chelsea  Botanic  Churden,  who  pro- 
nounced it  an  undescribed  variety,  and  as  the  ^een  amongst 
I«ady  Ferns,  and  proposed  it  shotdd  be  <^ed  Victoria,  ^e 
fiionds  are  from  10  to  18  inches  in  leneth,  and  created  at  the 
^pex.  The  pinne  are  also  crested*  out  instead  of  being 
Bnijgla,  as  in  all  the  other  varieties,  they  leave  the  radiis  in 
pairs,  and  at  such  an  angle  that  each  utemate  x>air  overlap 
each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  beautiful  plaited  appearance  to 
the  whole  frond.  The  author  was  mdebted  to  Mr.  John 
Dawson  and  Mr.  Paterson  for  specimens  of  the  plant. 

VT.  NoUee  of  Additions  to  the  Cryptogamic  Flora  of  JFdia- 
ImrgK  By  Mr.  J.  Sadler. — These  additions  were  as  follow : — 
Jungermannia  hyalina^  J.  raparia,  J.  cordif<^ia,  J.  pilaoea, 
J.  setiformis,  J.  furcata  var.  leruginosa^  Tortula  aloides, 
"limmia  orbicularia  var. — {Scottish  Qardener.)t 


JOHN  TOWELL  STBJlWBEEBY. 

Wx  have  received  from  Mr.  PoweQ,  of  the  Boyal  Gardens 
at  Frogmore,  a  box  of  a  seedling  Strawbeny  raised  by  Mr.. 
Ingram,  which,  from  its  oymmeticy,  distinctive  character, 
ooloor,  and  general  good  properties,  muat  become  a  standard 
variety.  The  fruit  is  laz^  long  ovate,  in  ahi^>e  not  unlike 
l^att'a  Eleanor,  and  not  vacying  in  any  way  towards  a 
coekaoomb  ahme.  The  seeds  aie  small,  and  very  slightly  if 
at  all  embedded.  The  skin  is  bright  red,  somewhat  Mtween 
a  Sir  CharleB  Kapier  and  Keena'  Seedlings  and  coloared 
equally  all  over.  It  haa  a  long,  but  not  slender,  glossy 
necks  which  is  (uiite  covered  with  the  segments  of  the  calyx. 
The  flesh  ia  solid  and  firm,  pale-ooloured,  very  juicy,  and 
with  a  qurightly,  sweet,  and  pine-flavoaced  juice.  It  is  a 
fint-xate  SioHiwben^. 


Beet,  so  aa  to  grow  it  ftnr  "Chwdi?"    I  have  sown 

and  the  plants  are  about  6  raskm  Ugb.    Doea  it  xeqoiN' 

blanching  or  tying^np  in  any  wagr  ? — P.  B. 

[The  evidence  relative  to  the  ef&caey  of  the  Ftirze  is  con^ 
tradictory,  but  preponderates  against  its  being  remedSal* 
We  £ear  that  where  the  caterpSlars  disappeared,  leavixw 
dried  skins  on  the  leaves  after  the  Fune  was  introduce^ 
they  had  only  cast  their  skins  and  descended  into  the  earth 
to  change  into  their  chrysalis  fbrm. 

Have  the  White  Beet  supple  pleniiltal^  with  water  aacP 
liquid  manure.  The  leafstalks  are  all  the  more  tender  if 
earthed-up  like  Celery.] 


GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 

Soxx  time  back  one  of  your  correspondents  reconmiended 
Broad  Beans  to  be  planted  near  the  Gooseberry  bushes 
to  mrevent  the  caterpiUar^a  ravages.  As  it  was  to  be  done 
without  expense,  I  had  three  Beans  planted  with  each  bush. 
We  have  bee&  annoyed  by  this  peat  yearly,  this  year  we  ace 
without  one  of  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  have  been 
the  preventive,  but  atate  the  fact  £)r  the  benefit  or  infi)nna- 
Uoii  of  your  ieadera.-^W.  S. 


I  QHBBfs  in  your  tet  two  iasoea  lettev  lelatuig  to  yeBow 
Fvaa  boslMe  aa  a  remedy  £or  the  eftteipiUa»  on  Qooaebeny 
traeai  Allow  me  to  name  another  xemedy  wUeh  has  been 
taad  bgr  myself  aad  etheaa^  and  found  eonqdet^  soaaassfid. 
Take  1  IK.  of  crushed  or  powdered  alam  to  fear  gaUoDa  of 
waten  l^^ringa  the  treea  weU  on  the  firat  appeacaaoe  of 
the  gsab  two  orthiee  tirona — ^H.  J.  BmnnfT. 


iTIRZE  T.  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLARJS— 

WHITE  BEET. 

I  AX  Sony  I  cannot  give  any  more  information  to  your 
ooirespondents,  or  any  solution  of  the  apparent  enigma 
respecting  the  Furze  in  Gooseberry  bushes.  I  mereiy  tried 
thb  remedy  at  your  request,  and  gave  the  result  aa  req[Uired. 

The  caterpillars  have  again  i^peared,  and  the  Fame  has 
been  again  applied,  but,  aa  it  was  almost  out  of  bloom,  with 
Imtpartial  success. 

Would  you  kindly  ten  me  how  to  manage  tike  birge  White 


WORK  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

KlTCBtV  QABDBir. 

Broccoli,  let  there  be  no  delay  in  gettinsr  out  a  good  breadth 
of  White  and  Purple  Cape,  also  Caulilower  and  Grange's 
Early  White  Broccoli,  which,  if  true,  is  invaluable  in  the 
autumn.    Trench-up  and  fin  with  these  kinds  of  eropa  every 
space  aa  the  early  crops  go  off;  not  one  vacant  apace  or 
comer  should  now  be  left  uncropped.    Oiteumbm,  see  that 
these  and  Ye^^table  Marrows  do  not  want  for  Hquid  manure 
and  water.    Peg-down  the  bines  aa  they  advance,  and^attend 
to  stomung.     Break-down  the  leaves  over  the  most  forward 
CavXifiotoen,  and  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  stimulants. 
Dwarf  Kidney  Beams,  thin,  earth-up,  and  atop  advancix^ 
crops,  and  sow  the  latest  successional  oro^    j^ttdive,  a  fiill 
sowing  may  now  be  got  in  for  the  main  crop ;  and  if  any 
were  aown  in  May  they  had  better  be  thinned  out,  and  th^ 
thinnings  trawylanted.    Eariy  sowing  of  Endive  is  not  re- 
commended, because  the  varieties  of  Lettuces  are  nmoh 
superior  for  every  purpose  for  which  Endive  can  be  reqnirecl 
at  this  season.    The  Smafl  6hreea-eurled  is  tftie  hazdieat  fat 
winter  use ;  but  for  the  autumn  crop  the  Large  Gteen-cuzled 
is  a  splendid  Endive  phmted  in  very  rich  aoA  at  2  f«9et  i^art* 
This  sort  wffl  not  bear  severe  frosty  nor  doea  it  keep  in  atore 
so  weU  as  the  Small  Green-curled,  and,  therefote,  for  aU  lato 
purposes  the  latter  should  only  be  sown.    The  large-leaved 
Batavian  Endive  ia  also  a  uaeful  varie^.  Where  Chicory  ia  a 
request  for  salads,  now  ia4he  proper  time  to  aow  it.    flMs* 
take  the  first  opportunity  as  soon  aa  the  varioua  kinds  are 
sufficiently  advanced  to  cut  a  portion  for  drying;  the  best 
time  is  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  ez|>aiidAd,  beeauae  they 
then  contain  most  of  their  aroma^  innncipies.    They  must 
becutperibctly  dry,  and  dried  quickly  mthie  shade.    Lettuce 
tie-up  for  blanching,  and  make  auccessional  sowings;  the 
same  of  Radishes,  and  other  aalads.    BpimacK  keep  up  the 
sowiuffs  of  this.    ScearU/t  fiufUMrc,  make  the  last  sowing,  and 
give  those  advancing  a  litUe  aesistaaee  in  training  thmn  up 
&e  stakes.    Persevere  in  hoeing  and  forking  up  t£e  smrdMie 
of  the  soil  in  every  department. 

FBurr  oAUDSir. 
The  seaa<m  bong  what  may  be  considered  a  very  growing 
one^  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  cEHgence  in  keep- 
ing  sH  y<»mg  wood  properly  nailed  to  the  walls  to  guard 
against  ^m  e&cts  of  high  winds.  (Gooseberries  and  Currante 
trained  affainst  north  walls  should  have  the  leaders  nailed 
in,  and  all  the  side  ofEBhoots  spurred  down  to  within  a  fow 
joints  of  the  base.  Peaches  and  Nectarinea,  and,  indeed» 
waU  fi»es  in  general,  win  be  greatly  benefited  by  ocoaakmat 
strong  ^yringings,  whether  infested  with  a^dee  or  not» 
becaose,  independent  of  washing  away  sB  mth,  which  <^ 
itself  is  a  good  thmg,  it  disturbs  and  routs  out  woodlice» 
earwigs,  ana  other  vermin,  which  are  sure  to  congregate 
amongst  the  shreds  and  at  the  back  of  the  ahoots,  and  wmch, 
if  left  undisturbed,  wiU  commit  sad  rava^res  by-and-by. 
Strawberries  are  now  abundantly  repaying  those  who  have 
bestowed  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  in  their  cultivation* 
without  which  no  good  resulta  can  ever  accrue.  Let  them  he 
weU  gathered  as  Siey  become  ripe,  as  if  left  on  they  retard 
tiie  swelling  «od  ripening  of  those  remaining.  Continue  the 
».^4ntMwg  of  Grapes,  and  keep  the  growth  jumciously  stopped* 

riiOWXB  OABDJBK. 

Advantage  ahould  be  taken  of  the  pseaent  ahoweiy  weather 
to  fm  m  all  the  empty  beds  ;  alao  to  pBantront  GeraninaM 
AstcT^  Ten-week  Stodca,  Marigolds,  and  other  annuals  to 
fin-up  aU  the  empty  spaees  in  the  flower-borders.    Continot 
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it.     Sapport  ani 

iDd  tie-up  all  tall- 
i  tmai^-beda.  Noir 

md  BTOwinj  freely 
te  apaoe  and  time 
laidj  planta ;  and 
lod  auppi;  of  cut- 
it  degirnbla  to  in- 
ig-out  stock  next 
ps  should  now  be 
a  ren&iu  too  long 
irill  on«s  at  this 
phis  or  gieen  fl^, 
eup  the  pliuita  in 
ilBbud  those  BortB  , 
of  Camatiotts  and  Pioobees  that  generally  produce  small 
flowers  to  one  hud,  if  the  variety  is  of  strong  habit  two  buda 
maj  be  left  for  blooming. 

SBnMHonsz  and  conbirtatort. 
The  CamalUM  and  Azaleas  for  early  flowering  will  have 
set  their  bods,  and  should  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  shady 
Bitnatiom  oat  of  doors,  for  if  kept  in  Iveat  they  will  be  apt  to 
mate  a  second  growth,  which  mast  be  avoided.  Give  every 
possible  attention  to  plants  for  autaion  and  early  winter 
flowering,  ss  Lillnni  lancifolioni,  Chrysantiemuma,  Salvia 
splendens.  Globe  Amaranths,  tree  Carnationa,  Scariet  (Jcra- 
niunis.  Cinerarias,  Gesneros,  Begonia*,  Euphorbias,  &c. 
Let  these  have  plenty  of  pot  room,  good  rich  oompost,  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  pl«ity  of  space  for  Wie  perfect  de. 
veiopment  of  their  foliage,  regulating  the  temperature  ao- 
cotding  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  and  they  wiU  make  very 
rapid  progress  ;  bnt  we  have  nothing  that  surpasses  the 
Epncris,  tie  wintor-blcwming  Erioaa,  luid  the  Cytisuseo,  and 
these  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd  of  snitables. 
Many  of  the  Bhowyspedmans  of  superior  stove  plants  should 
be  removed  to  tbsso  sbTictures  at  this  period,  provided  they 
are  ooming  into  blossom.  The  large  Clerodendrons,  Iioras, 
Stephanotis,  Pergnlarias,  Gardsmaa, Plumbagos,  Jogminums, 
Erythiinas,  &c,  ore  of  this  class.  These,  when  hii^hlj  eol- 
tivated,  begin  at  this  seoscm  to  press  on  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours i  and  their  beauty  will,  moreoTer,  be  longer  preserved 
if  they  are  slightly^  retarded.  A  greater  depth  of  colour  also 
will  be  produced  in  »  moderate  temperature.  Look  well 
to  the  training  of  trellis  climbers  whether  in  pots  or  out, 
and  frequently  atop  the  pointB  of  growing  yoong  stock. 
Encourage  bactwatd.  plants  of  Orchids  with  plenty  of  heat 
and  moisture  while  that  can  be  done  safely.  See  that  the 
planta  on  bioc*B  and  in  baskets  ore  properly  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots.  To  prevent  any  mistake  in  this 
matter  carefully  euunine  every  plant  at  least  once  a-week, 
and  iramersB  any  found  to  be  d^  in  tepid  water  until  the 
material  abont  the  roots  shall  have  become  well  soaked. 
Such  stove  pbmts  as  may  have  been  removed  to  these 
houses  while  in  bloom  should  be  placed  in  heat  again  ae 
soon  aa  their  beauty  ia  over,  in  order  to  permit  the  young 
wood  to  get  ripened  before  the  short  days  sot  in.  Where 
stove  and  greenhouse  planta  afford  suitable  cuttings  propa- 
gation may  still  be  puisoed,  as,  generally  speaking,  it  can 
be  practised  with  greater  success  in  the  early  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.     It  sboald  be  remembered  that  the  piopa- 

Etion  of  most  plants  ia  facilitated  by  the  employment  of 
ttom  heat.  It  will  be  necoesaiy  freqnently  to  loot  over 
gTMinhotise  plants  plunged  out  of  doota,  and  check  the  havoc 
of  worms  and  the  robbery  of  weeds,  and  to  attend  to  their 
seoimty  from  high  wind*.  T^,  Esank. 
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Vbbt  mnch  the  same  aa  last  week.  Sewing  Feas,  chieBy 
Advancev  and  Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow,  and  will  follow  witi 
Mzh^T  kinds,  aa  Di^soa's  Favourite.  Fraparing  bods  for 
Cal«ry>  and  in  planting  put  some  bnuKh«s  across  to  mode- 
rate tta  foroa  of  the  sun's  rays.  Years  ago  we  cultivated 
mMB  Celery  than  we  do  now,  and  then  we  followed  rather  a 
Uinam  plan  of  having  early  Potatoe*,  Lettace.  Celery,  and 
Pens  on  the  same  ground.  The  trenches  were  dug  out  in 
wi*t«w<ay  4feet  widfeand  ftiim  four  to  fire-faet-wide  spaoos 
between  them.    If  dung  with  a  little  knt  was .  pnli  in  the 


wide  trench,  we  used  it  for  the  second  early  Potatoes  with* 
little  protection,  and  Lettuces  among  tbem,  or  a  bed  fiir 
themselves  alone.  Then  having  dug  the  intervals  between 
the  trenches,  and  thrown  the  soil  some  15  inches  out  of  tba 
trenches  upon  them,  we  sowed  a  row  of  Peas  for  tiie  seotmd 
and  third  crops  on  the  top  of  tbe  ridges,  and  these  waia 
staked  and  coming  into  bearing  before  the  Celeiy  was  planted 
out,  and  thus  gave  it  the  shade  it  so  much  desidn^tes,  the 
sun  shining  fully  on  it  only  for  a  short  time  each  day.  Wa 
never  obtained  first-class  Peas  and  first-iate  Celery  by  a 
more  economical  process,  the  Lettuces,  Potatoes,  Ac,  being 
removed  from  the  benches  before  tbe  Celery  was  fit  tfl  go 
out.  We  have  not  followed  this  plan  much  of  lat«^  beconse 
independently  of  our  earth-pita,  we  have  used  all  our  Celaiy- 
trenches  or  most  of  them  for  bcdflitig  plants,  and  with  such 
limited  space  between  the  ti^nchos  the  Peas  would  have 
been  in  our  way  in  giving  and  removing  protection.  The 
branches  across  the  bed  are,  however,  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  Peas.  We  have  heard  surprise  eipressed,  that  Peas 
on  the  top  of  a  ridge  should  do  so  well,  but  the  depth  of 
stirred  soil  which  secured  moisture  and  also  mads  sure  that 
there  should  never  be  too  much  of  it,  were  the  only  secrets 
of  success.     In  elevating  flower-beda  into  ccaies.  we  have 


in  small  gardens.  In  a  commercial  establishment  where 
Celery  was  lai^ely  in  demand,  every  day  from  antnion  to 
spring,  and  where  the  amallneas  of  the  garden  was  a  ground 
of  grumbling  complaiiit.  the  single  lines  of  Celery  were  from 
5  to  6  feet  apart.  On  the  bed-system  from  three  to  four 
rows  could  have  been  had  instead  of  one,  and  the  labour  of 
earthing-up  would  be  oko  diminished,  and  more  especially 
if  a  dwarf  kind  were  used.  It  is  rarely  that  more  than 
12  inches  of  Celery  ever  go  to  table,  and  hence  we  see  little 
use  in  banking-np  strong-growing  kinds  until  the  planta 
ore  from  St  to  4  feet  in  height.  The  moat  bnlky  Celery 
i.!  also  anything  but  the  sweetest,  and  the  latter  it  is  in 
diameter  it  is  all  the  worse  to  keep.  Wo  used  to  pride 
ourselves  In  growing  it  very  large  in  diameter  of  plant,  bnt 
we  found  it  was  a  ruinous  system,  as  when  water  penetrated 
into  the  heart  it  couU  not  escape  again,  but  became  tainted 
and  produced  dec^  there.  Middle-sized  crisp  Celei;  ia 
now  our  aim.  Hoeing,  stirring,  and  weed-destroying  w«a:a 
our  principal  work,  except  placing  some  abort  graas  round 
the  frames  of  Coonmbers  to  keep  the  heat  uniform,  and 
pricking  out  more  winter  stuff,  as  we  have  not  a  spare  yard 
to  plant  as  yet,  but  must  wait  until  early  Peas  and  Potatoes 
are  removed.    The  rains  are  causing  the  Peas  to  bear  pro- 

VBDIT  OABSIH. 

To  explain  one  reason  why  so  many  of  our  friends  com- 
plain of  their  StraoAeniet  being  failures,  we  may  mention 
that  we  have  a  few  rows  that  bloomed  well,  bat  are  now 
scantily  supplied  with  fmit.  The  planta  are  rising  their 
fonrth  year,  contrary  to  our  general  custom,  which  is  to  m- 
move  them  earlier;  but  tbe  chief  cause  of  tbe  compoiati** 
bilnre  is.  that  they  had  not  moisture  enough  when  in  bloom. 
Other  beds  tbat  did  have  moisture  eaoi^h  are  produoing  in 
armiHila.  A  few  pailfuls  of  water  on  a  little  piece  of  Straw- 
berries ia  a  small  garden,  when  the  iveather  is  very  drj^ 
whan  tlkey  come  into  bloom,  often  makes  all  tbe  di&ren«e 
botwsen  a  heavy  orop  and  little  or  no  crop.  The  mnlching 
afterwards  also  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist.  With  all 
these  attentions,  bowover,  a  oorrospondent  tells  us  that  fix 
six  yean,  and  after  three  plantiags  in  that  time,  ho  bos 
scaroely  kod  any  frnit  from  that  fruitfol  kind,  the  Keens' 
Seedling.  It  comes  out,  however,  that  he  n«ed  bis  own 
runners,  whiob  imder  tbe  eiroumstanoea  was  impradent>  •• 
when  Strawberry  plants  are  barren  th^  ore  ^>t  to  trannnit 
that  property  to  tiieir  runners.  In  all  small  gardens,  tbeio- 
fore,  it  would  be  wise  to  mark  all  barren  plants,  and  take  no 
runners  &(»n  them.  We  have  marked  barren  plants  of  anch 
late  kinds  as  i^  Elton,  and  fee  three  years  hod  no  gather. 
ings  from  tiiem,  thongh  the  plants  on  each  side  wraa  proliflo 
enough.  Bntfiv  the  time  it  would  take  in  gsttiiig  and  pi^ 
. > , . lUlsodM  V 
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decided  tenaenc;  to  he  the  most  fruitful,  -whilst  the  flrtt  has 
as  decided  « tendenoyto  be  the  most  ti^toiu  Bud  luxuriant 
rf«rt.  Perhaps  wo  should  state  the  matter  more  correctly 
by  «a7iii?  the  eeoond  plant  on  the  rnnner. 

Flaated-out  a  good  many  atniwbemeB,  as  wa  conld  get  at 
them,  firunt  pota  in  which  they  had  been  groivii  under  n^laas. 
Nipped  the  shoota  of  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Ac,  oat  of  doora. 
Hroteoted  Strawberries  and  Bjuqibemes  with  aeta.  Went 
OTctPeachesaadNectarineaon  walla.  Gave  another  thinmn^ 
to  firuit  in  orchard-honge,  leafing'  a  good  many  more  than 
one  to  a  foot,  and  picked  frnit  in  Pench-hoii«o  and  Fig- 
honee  to  prevent  them  felling,  as  they  wiH  keep  better  for 
•see  iriieii  not  dead  ripe  whan  pulled,  especially  Peaches.  In 
general.  Pigs  should  be  used  aa  gathered.  Clave  a  final 
iratering-  to  back  of  Peach-honae,  and  a  good  soaking  with 
mBamre  water  to  the  ba«k  of  the  orchard-houae,  where  the 
frnit,  thickly  set,  are  awelling  fast.  Cherries  in  pots  have 
been  pictorea,  and  have  come  in  very  useAil.  Perhaps  the 
moat  oseftil  is  the  Smpresa  Eugenie,  anperior  in  flavour, 
eize,  ajid  earliness  to  the  May  Dukea.  Pluma  are  also  a 
heavy  crop  in  pote  coming  on,  and  we  fear  that  we  ought  to 
have  thinned  them  more.  Tbo  Nectarines  and  Peaches  in 
pots  we  hare  thinned  liberally,  and  have  had  little  tronble 
with  insecta  of  any  kind  aa  yet.  Kept  thinning  at  late 
Orapes ;  and  where  the  Orapea  are  ripe  and  ripening,  will 
get  eveiy  plant  oat  into  late  honsee  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  the  damp  will  do  no  harm,  but  rather  be  of  an  ad- 
vantage. In  forward  honaea  we  leave  a  little  air  on  all 
night,  eapecianj  at  the  top.  When  growing  and  swelling 
we  give  but  little  air,  even  at  the  top,  but  that  little  is 
given  early,  bo  that  there  shall  be  no  confined  moiat  air  in 
the  honse.  We  have  as  yet  aoarcely  given  a  bit  of  Iront  air. 
So  much  for  the  neceasily  of  circulation.  We  have  no  fear 
of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  with  the  sun  shining  on  the  Rlaas, 
and  B  little  air  on  to  prevent  the  vapour  being  turned  into 
Boorching  ateam.  We  like  the  aun  to  do  the  heating  work 
instead  of  the  ooal-heap,  and  an  extra  rise  of  10"  ttoia  aun, 
with  a  little  air  on  eariy,  will  do  good  instead  of  harm.  It 
is  the  higb  night  temperature  that  weakens.  As  far  as  we 
recollect,  our  vineries  last  year  did  not  have  a  sash  or  ven- 
tilator opened  in  front  nntii  autumn,  to  keep  the  ripe  fruit. 
Bat  for  a  long  time  there  was  a  little  air  at  top  night 
and  d^,  and  that  little  was  increased  in  very  warm  days. 
Very  like^we  would  give  more  air,  eapeoiallyat  night,  were 
we  near  a  coal  pit.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that 
we  have  aa  much  waste  from  oains  fuel  to  do  what  the  sun 
wonid  often  do.  In  looking  over  tiie  acoounte  last  year  of  a 
well-Vnown  public  eatabliahiuent,  nothing  aurpriaed  na  ao 
mach  aa  the  fuel  and  manure  bill.  They  were  not  in  separate 
items,  but  we  could  hardly  think  the  latter  could  be  in  any- 
thing- like  proportion  to  the  former,  aa  the  place  altogether  is 
not  large.  The  united  bill  for  fuel  and  manure  coat  as  much 
aa  BOme  largish  private  establishments  coat  altogether.  Of 
com^e,  coala  vary  much  in  price,  and  they  are  generally  about 
the  highest  In  the  metropolis.  In  the  coal  diatricta  good  ooals 
can  be  obtained  for  lesa  than  half  what  we  have  to  pay  for 
them,  and  a  fire  always  burning  is  there  of  less  consequence. 
We  feel  obliged  to  Hr.  Itivers  for  mentioning  the  mode  of 
making  qnaesia  water  last  week.  We  have  alluded  to  it 
more  times  than  seems  to  have  met  his  eye ;  bat  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  our  attention  being  first  directed  to- 
ward it.  We  have  used  it  several  times  this  season,  and 
with  good  effect,  but  mostly  in  a  clear  liquid  form  and  with- 
out anything  in  it,  and  Qias  it  is  more  cleanly  than  when 
mixed  with  aoap,  ^  There  is  alao  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  Ur.  Bivers  aays  abont  different  insects  being  easily 
IdDed  at  one  time,  and  taking  muoh  more  trouble  at  otlier 
times.  We  have  proved  this  over  and  over  again,  and  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  caution  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
deetracttvB  agency  used,  as  in  this  respect  plants  are  vary 
like  insects,  a;  what  will  not  hurt  them  at  one  time  will  seri- 
onsly  injure  them  at  ancther.  Plants  that  have  previously 
been  partially  shaded  will  not  stand  the  same  amoant  of 
smoking  and  washing  that  plants  will  do  when  exposed  pre- 
vionsly  to  sunlight  and  air.  With  all  this,  however,  there 
•n  bete  abont  the  greater  difficulty  of  destroying  insects 
at  cue  tiue  Axu  at  another  time  by  nnng  the  aame  meana 
fbr  iriucb'wft  eanaot  awonnt.    AB  Uwee  pohrt  to  tlie  neo«e- 


■i^  of  getting  rid  of  the  fliat  iaieeta  lAiat  appear.    When 
geaeafaoK  after  genOatssa  have  dapotftod  tkor  myriad*  cf 


be  wh^  sold  wboleeale — that  is,  by  the  pound  or  cwt.  ?  It 
is  BQf^MBed  to  be  the  wood  of  the  Qoaaaia  amara,  a  strong- 
growing  tropical  tree,  all  of  which  is  bitter,  and,  it  is  com- 
monly aaid,  used  largely  instead  of  Hope.  Some  anthoia, 
however,  say  that  the  chips  of  other  bitter  woods  ate  used 
inatead  of  the  Quassia.  Tlio  Qanssia  chips  we  have  obtained 
have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  they  m^  be  boiled  over  and 
over  again  before  tha  bitter  virtuee  are  extracted.  As  a 
wash  it  is  the  cleaneat  thing  we  have  met  with,  as,  if  yon 
ithing  else  in,  the  liquid  will  be  dear  as  the  ciystal 
spring.  We  may  here  state,  in  answer  to  some  inqoiriea, 
that  the  best  shag  tobacco  is  the  best  manofactura  of  to- 
bacco to  use  for  smoking  to  HU  insects.  Several  of  our 
large  commereial  eatahlialunents  use  nothing  else.  Tobacco 
paper  is  genertUly  so  unequal  in  its  stteogththat  it  demands 
mach  more  oars  in  using  it. 

OBHAXXIITAL  QSTiJimirT. 

Bemoved  a  good  portion  of  Uie  Pelugoninms  from  the 
conservatory,  and,  to  save  time  in  moving,  and  also  becanse 
we  had  little  room  elsewhere,  clustered  the  A  galeae  a&d 
Camellias  at  one  end  where  we  can  keep  closer  and  moister 
to  enconiage  growth.  The  rest  of  the  house  will  be  filled 
chiefly  with  Fuobsiaa  and  Azaleas,  and  more  air  given,  to 
be  foUowed  by  fine.tbliaged  plants.  We  would  have  moved 
Bome  of  tha  *T»i««m  and  Camellias  beneath  our  Yines,  but 
there  is  little  room,  and  the  roof  is  so  covered,  there  would 
be  enough  of  light.  In  wet  days  and  hours  proceeded 
with  potting  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  and  pricking.off 
Cinerarias  ana  I^imolas  for  the  winter.  The  forwardest  of 
the  latter  have  been  potted  sepsiately.  We  will  also  repot 
a  few  of  the  best  and  smallest  of  last  year's  pl^nb;  A 
month  ago  we  had  scarcely  an  empty  pot  of  any  kuuL  Now 
we  have  worked  for  aevend  wet  days  in  washing  them  up, 
and  pnttingthem  away  clean.  layering  Strawbenymnnersi, 
>tc.  A  few  days  more  when  wet  we  can  devote  to  getting 
twigs  ready  for  the  flower  garden,  aa  all  the  plants  are  not 
yet  aeoured,  and  the  wind  lias  broken  a  few  heavy-headed 
Caloeolarias.  We  have  got  almost  everything  oat  except  a 
n>w  of  Dahlias,  and  for  £«t  we  want  a  dry  day,  so  as  not  to 
make  a  mess.  After  showers  weeded  duokweed,  ^tc,  fiom 
flower-beds,  aa  it  is  no  ose  cutting  it.  and  we  have  a  good 
stock  of  it  this  season-  We  presume  the  seeds  oama  in  san^ 
Boil  from  the  sides  of  the  highway.  The  beda  are  now  filling 
fast,  and  will  soon  be  very  nioe. 

Oar  chief  work,  however,  bos  been  mowing  the  lawn 
farthest  from  the  honse.  We  always  mow  round  the  sides 
of  the  walks  to  prevent  seeds  from  the  grass  falling  npos 
them.  In  general  we  cut  aU  our  enclosed  pleoaore  ground 
before  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  get  near  the  ripening,  and 
this  helps  to  ascure  w^ka  fiee  from  weeds.  Bat  it  ia 
generally  the  middle  of  J-one  before  we  get  all  our  pleasure- 
ground  grass  mown,  and  though  we  keep  it  pretty  well 
afterwards  we  are  not  so  paitionlar  with  it  as  wiUi  the 
groond  does  to  ribbon-boiderB  and  floweF-beda.  We  were 
fortunate  in  getting  the  most  of  it  dried  and  into  a  Uttla 
stack  in  a  couple  of  days.  Bet  for  the  bite  of  wood  and 
Laniel  and  other  leaves  this  b^  would  be  valuable  for  any- 
thing. We  value  h  chiefly  as  a  etor*  of  ^oteettng  material 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  B{nlng.  A  good  armful  of  this  nioe 
soft  hay  haa  often  bean  nearly  as  vi^uable  as  its  weight  in 
silver,  and  it  is  so  bandy  to  have  it  beeide  yon  aild  to  oae  tt 
when  and  how  jouIBm. 
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Hexe  we  xDftj  aOode  to  a  little  mattai;  bnt  whkdi  is  ^^ 
in^ortjuice.  In  making  gnch  grass  into  hay  and  taldng  it' 
off,  so  oommon  raleeB  would  UJie  it  dean  enoo^^  The 
weather  was  so  dxy  that  it  was  no  use  attempting  to  sweep 
up  the  remains.  Other  work  was  gone  on  with  until  we 
should  have  a  heavy  dew  or  a  little  rain.  There  was  rain 
on  Wednesday,  andso  all  the  strength  possible  was emploifed 
on  Thursday  morning  to  sweep  up  the  leaYings,  first  taking 
in  the  width  of  two  swathes  with  the  long-handed  hrocm* 
and  brudiing  up  the  alleys  thus  made  with  the  short  birch 
brooms  cor  common  brooms.  If  this  sweeping  was  not  done 
we  should  lose  much  more  than  the  time  taken  in  doiuff  soi, 
as  eren  if  we  rolled,  the  bits  of  dried  grasa  that  would  be 
left  without  sweeping  would  soon  take  the  edge  off  the 
sharpest  scythe  and  help  to  dog  up  the  knives  of  the 
mowing-machine.  From  this  cause  we  have  often  seen 
men  more  distressed  at  the  second  mowing  than  at  the  first. 
Mere  raking  will  not  do  for  grass  that  is  to  be  kept  as  a 
lawn. 

Another  thing  we  may  mention.  The  lawn  kept  short 
near  the  mansion  sufl<area  s<Hnewhat  this  season  from  the 
great  heat  in  May.  There  are  brownish  qiots  even  now,  and 
tufts  of  grass  too  soft  for  the  mowing-madiine  to  manage 
niody.  Instead  of  uaing  the  machine  we  will  let  it  alone 
for  eight  days,  and  then  give  a  slight  touch  over  with  the 
scythe  so  as  not  to  touch  the  bottom  at  all,  after  whidi 
we  hope  the  madiine  will  do  its  work  welL  We  noticed 
several  places  near  the  house  where  a  series  of  paraUbdo* 
grams  some  20  inches  by  12  were  qiute  parohed  up,  azbd 
narrow  green  spaces  between  these  squares.  We  pnsaded  our 
brains  to  account  for  this  singular  phenomenon^  until  we  re- 
collected that^  carpenttts  had  been  employed  in  xeaM>ving 
the  ontnde  windows  from  the  mansion,  the  windows  being 
double  in  winter.  They  had  laid  the  sashes  flat  on  the  grass 
before  removing  them,  and  the  wonderfhl  heat  in  May  had 
burned  up  the  grass  bdow  the  glass,  and  the  green  spaces 
were  the  parts  shaded  by  the  sash-bars.  There  was  and 
oould  ber  no  intention  of  doing  any  harm,  and  the  marks  are 
already  wearing  out  through  the  warm  rains ;  but  many  an 
evil  and  many  a  misibrtnne  occurs,  not  from  anytdung  like 
puxpose  or  design,^  but  merely  from  the  want  of  any  thinking 
at  ul  about  the  matter. 

What  is  said  above  of  the  fine  silky  grass  whidi  the 
mowing  madiine  win  not  bite  fredy,  n^  ftppb^  to  two  or 
three  complaints,  and  a  skiff  with  the  scythe  will  make  all 
right.  Ol3rer  complaants  are  the  result  of  a  lawn  wxtii  deep 
moss.  In  that  case  the  lawn  must  be  oomdidated  by  rolling, 
or  Hie  knives  of  the  machine  must  be  a  little  elevated  to 
catdi  ihe  grass  above  the  moss.  We  are  now  beffinnlttg  to 
have  tiie  prospect  of  mastering  our  woxk,  instead  of  being 
mastered  by  it— B.  F. 
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GOVENT  GABDBN  MAEKET.-Juot  35. 

Tke  mplyaad  dsmcad  oontbrae  rery  food,  Mpeetetlj  m  re^iM^  Plaet, 
Orapea  Ckcrrlea  nd  8tnMrbcnri«§.    Peat  tan  alio  nkortaik 
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TO  COABCSFONDENTS. 

We  request  that  no  one  wfil  write  priTately  to  the  di» 
partmental  writers  of  the  "  Joonxal  of  HortiouItQM* 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  Country  Gentlemaa.'*  By  so 
doing  l^ey  are  satQeoted  to  uzntutifiable  trouble  aaft 
expense.  All  communicatioas  should  therelbre  be  sd- 
dressed  aolely  to  The  EMon  of  ike  JbuTMoi  q^  BsrHmii 
htfr&,  S^c.,  171,  ¥lui  Btreei,  Lamdtm,  KO. 

We  also  request  that  correspondents  will  not  mir  up  on  the 
same  sheet  questions  luting  to  Gaxdemng  and  thsoa  • 
on  Poultry  and  Bee  suljects,  if  they  ezpeet  to  get  HbtoA 
answered  promptly  and  oouTeniently,  but  write  them 
on  separate  oommnnieations.  Also  nsTer  to  send  moora 
^an  two  or  three  qaestioas  at  ones. 

N.B. — ^Many  questicms  must  remain  unanswered  until  Beit^ 
week. 

Asphalt  GA&oKir  WAt¥  (T^Jj/),— We  camiot  esHmate  the  coat.  The 
following  Is  the  mode  of  maung  aaoh  walks :— ♦* Tale©  two  part*  of  jeiy  dry 
liiDa*nibbiih,  aod  oao  part  coal  itthea,  also  rwj  di7»  and  both  alflcd  uia^ 
In  a  dry  place,  on  a  dry  day,  aiix  tbem,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middia  or 
the  heap,  as  brickiayeri  do  when  making  mortar.  Into  this  pour  boiUng-hot 
ooal-tar ;  mix,  and^  when  as  stilT  as  mortar,  put  It  8  inches  thick  where  the 
walk  i«  to  be.  The  groand  ahonld  be  dry,  and  beaten  amooth.  I4>r^ne 
over  it  coarse  sand ;  when  cold,  pasa  a  light  roUar  otcc  it*  and  in  a  few  days 
the  walk  will  be  solid  and  wateiproof.** 

Book  ov  GASDSNnra  (Zeto  Jola).— Ton  can  bara  **The  Oarden'Maaoal  ^ 
for  U.  M.,  and  *«Uannrea  for  the  Many"  for  4d.,  free  by  post.  If  yon  aind 
postage  stampa  to  thoae  aaoontawilh  y<mr  diraelk»ntooi»eAaa. 

MiLDsw  ov  RoaM  (A  OMutmti  Att4€t).i^EmfUm  >»  infonoation  as^ 
your  aoU,  cultnrev  or  the  aatare  of  the  Amgoai  waoan  only  reply  that  latm 
probably  yoor  best  remedy  will  be  to  mannre  the  soU  liberally,  maldl  over 
the  roots,  and  water  abundantly  every  evening  during  dry  weather. 

Mossst's  RSATtiro  ApPAnATvs  (A,  F:  TT.).— Kothavhig  had 
ence  ha  using  this  apparatne wees— at  tesaiyaat0ite»siHBL  W 
any  leporta  that  may  be  aent  to  natnaa  those  wtaa  have  toried  U. 

Faurr  Tksbs  iMPomTxn  vnois  Tnawoi  (Cbrlen).— There  is  no : 
we  Icnow  of  why  frnit  trees  grafted  in  France,  and  imported  toihla  euuilry» 
shoald  not  tlirive  aa  well  aa  treea  grafted  here. 

OucHAsn-HeusKs  nr  thb  North.— In  replv  to  **B.  Sn'*  we  beg-to  Mats 
that  the  trees  of  the  orchsrd-honse  of  the  *'TOciio  AwATatm*  are  tweastd 
some  three  years  old  fk«m  the  bed.  He  has  now  thtamed  the  frnlte  to  abont 
a  desen  or  fifteen  on  each  tree.  **  A  Touwo  Avatsos"  baa  had  May  Dnht 
Cherries  ripe  in  perfection  above  a  week  In  the  same  honse. 

IvT-UAVBD  Qkeauxoxs  (Mft.  CAtn<ry}.-^One  is  the  "  Oolden-edged;^ 
snother  the  '*  Silver-edged."  and  the  others  are  named  acoerding  to  the 
colour  of  theirflowera— **P 'ik  Ivy4eaved,*'  andao  oau 

MiLDBWBD  GnAPsa  (B,  U.  IT.).— FiUaaonpplatewtthflowenofsniphQC. 
Plunge  every  boaeh  into  the  antphnr ;  nri>  tba  berriea  thorooghly  bntgfstty 
between  the  fingers,  and  leave  on  the  solphar  whidi  adherca  to  them  for  n  . 
week,  then  syrlnRC.  If  mildew  reappesrs  repeat  the  treatmiMst.  Onee 
a-w«ek  will  be  qnile  often  enough  to  apply  tiie  goano  water  to  the  Fnffbatoa 
and  Garaninasa.  Cnt  the  yonngahoou  of  the  fmift  treea  back  to  fivnleavsi 
each* 

Mblom  Cultubb  (C.  p.).— 1,  Leatve  only  one  frnit  on  a  ilwo*.  S.  Oni  onft 
all  smaU  wiry  shoots  that  interfere  with  air  sad  light  gettfng  at  the  remaiii* 
ins  shoots  bearing  frnit.  bat  retain  a  growing  shoot  above  the  fruit,  and  keep 
the  lateral  dieota  well  atopped  badL  Pe  not  on  any  aoeonnt  allow  tat 
young  shoots  to  interfere  with  the  large  leaves^  but  cut  them  ont  or  tiuKUm. 
baote,  as  asssssaty.  ^  Tbiee  fruita  aM  ample  en  one  plaatk  If 
more  they  will  be  smalL 

Vtit«s  KawLT  PtASTKn.  u»  PsACBita  AKD  Ksentnorfea  wtmsn 
(IT.  y.).r-We  thfaifc  ynar  Ylaihaaa  not  good.  P0fl>.4>flM  pet^  hiii  I  IwJ  iligi 
will  improve  shortly.  Keep  them  well  syringed,  and  the  atmoaphese  of  thn 
boose  moist.  Tou  may  grow  a  few  Peaches  and  Naetarloea  in  pots  if  the 
Tines  are  not  neater  to  one  aaolliar  than  4  feet.  IT  you  wiah  to  grew  thaaa 
en  a  trellia  the  Vlnea  onght  sot  to  be  nearer  than  9  INi.  If  nearer*  in 
either  case,  it  is  nselesa  attemptfaig  to  grow  Peadiee  under  the  Vlnea.  Plgf 
would  do  much  better.  In  any  way  plants  wouM  do  well ;  but  wiflMnt 
knowing  which  yon  wenld  prefer,  we  can  only  basard  a  reply  aa  to  whelk 
would  suit  yon  best.  Paaebaa  would  not  do  to  fsrce  tibe  aaaM  sa  Vfaiaa  is. 
tiie  same  bouse,  you  would,  therefore,  be  most  pleasad  with  plants.  Ton 
could  have  Camellias,  Aaaleaa  Pelargoniums^  dnorariaa  Csleeoltfiaa,— eay 
half  a  dosen  of  each  of  the  two  former  aerti^  onedoaen  of  the  two  l«tb— > 
and  GarooiUa  glaooa,  Cytisna  Taoemosns»  Chorosema  eordatn  apjendwiy 
Cierodendron  Bunget,  Clivea  nobills.  Cyclamens  of  sorts.  Primulas,  Ery* 
thrina  crista-gslli,  Hibbertta  dentate,  Hoven  Celsl,  Rydrangen  Japenlen 
variegata,  Indigofora  decora,  Monoehaetum  ensifemaa,  Nerlnm  apleMea% 
Polpgala  DnhnaiaiaDa,  Statice  brsssiemfans,  Swalaaniia  galegifoUa,  ThK 
mandr4  eiieoides,  and  Bhododendron  iasminiflorum,  most  of  which  wooU 
do  well  put  outside  in  July,  and  taken  la  again  in  September.  In 
yon  could  make  your  honee  gay  with  ammale-aa  BsJeaeD 
Amaranthua  melaaeholieae  mher»  Colens  yersahaOtltl,  C 
menes^  and  variegated  Begonlaa,  which  will  all  be  out  of  the  way  or  doraaai 
in  whiter,  and  so  making  way  for  the  winter-flowering  plants. 

VaauiiA  AHB  Calcsolaua  Lbavss  Innjun  (1*.  K  C.).— Szamtee  the 
bede  after  dark  with  a  hmtera,  and  you  will  nmat  hkalr  find  year  anemr 
at  wosk.  The  leaprea  appear  te  be  eatan  by  aeaa»  lesinjn,  ihioh  maia 
Infeat  the  place  in  great  numbers.  Snails  and  elnga  wHl  eat  them*  so  will 
eaterpillars  and  earwigs.  Cabbage  leavee  laid  on  the  beda  and  ezamhied  fii 
the  morning  will  enable  yontoosteh  the  former,  and  when  eanght. 


them  horiaentany  en  diffvent  parte  of  the  beda;   Thay  shnnM  Xm  „ 
evety  othar  dy^  cr  drily^aad  theepwlge  blaea  wH  ■■<  di«an^d> 
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jwnarub  or  msmncuuro^  asd  oottaob  ^ABUoras. 


Sam  ns  Hniai  (Z.  T.  £).—&■  T«a 
AnA,  roB  coax  tarcnTaiarMMrtbiB  _. . 
««W  Ikt  LMrali «( >te  BiaBd  ■  t  IMM  a  atlt 

tkM  Ik*  oU  MBi^uid  roMiol  tha  Lanr^ .  _. . 

tatftbeplwUiff  worked  tatDOMMiL  Die  onl  ■  tnncti.uA  pnt  ■■  ibi 
SbBtainr  Ub*  laniM  miiha  frSB  Octokv  B  Hul*,  BlulW  tk«  S  taahn 
iNBlv.aU  lbMMtaMtItaalb*«*U,tbowh  a  he*  mdd  to  bMtar. 
WalfT  til*  pknla  no  IT  tiijwfafBgKaov  th*  pKnUiii,  K>  u  to  (l*g  ilieiii 
knadiuA,aaal*)a(f  colUn  to«n  dam  to  1  biat.  which  wfll  onH 
M>*ko*ta,  l(liiuiio|<]db>iMaaaninc(alaTA«tti  Mtb*  ho*  Una,  *o 
■(loiiukath*l»*4|*  (boM  lloitwlda  U  totbn  ud  iMiyii^  ipnrdi. 
■Oo  OTir  Ua  hadie  afalo  ta  Ilia  lafma,  atptb^  otralllocMni'iallBf 
Aaa^and  jKintliig  Uw  (land  vtMj  ont,  woHOu  Id  a  dnaalns  dT  idt 
Waaarn««tabI«RrBae.  Tka  aa»>j  jau  TW  *lll  «Up  tto  badn  arda  *- 
Mir^inlaa  afaatlnkaltUlbiittnai  ti.UroBUaTBTauiau  ato< 
•onrtic  at  UiUu  Iha  nil,  let  th«  hal**  fioa  to  iba  nqolnd  hOf— 
ittteBteatttK  Off  tiM  topi,  odlyMnBhvtbaiMa.  Vbea  tka  hcdtala  of 
ih»i»atft«ilb»h>tHin»aaJBtt»rtnlB  Jalriatattuhwwi.  — "" 
lt«MrU^<i^<rfM*irind.  ^^ 


BiTBaila  Foftnl,  aolmtna  tamn-Vmnit,  llaapoMtallgaiattem  bnuita 
wtalita,  increlnlamns-nakna^  LoBuk  ah^m,  AdlanlBDi  aiMMaa, 
BnalU*  dRsn.  b.  BstapbrHa,*  Ai*taliw  ■aMWHuD,  and  Ptae|>aUii 
gMlMlM.    WafaMtkanafajFmalfeatwlllaBdsntiwdiTat- 


Mwnld  BH  UMrtasrKtaiarti,  SaiUnaaa 

■NHokriaEBllai  Maoraadfa,  Ihna  or  kor  saionn ;  uipooapininiQi  imii. 
dnaBdHaBdataanU:  TniNnlBB  e(  Uoda.  Thau,  iron  ta  pon.  mar  ba 
■M  h  Ita  to*N,  nd  ata&d  »B>d  arilh  Hia^  Bad  Un  HBttT  *(U  >UH*d 
Mdaai^asdrMWeBaaUiarlUe.  Thar  vQl  mat  a  iDgddnlaf  valainf, 
mth  iboold  be  doae  Id  tb*  aredny,  if  the  baiket  hai  bo  mrtBt  or  pra- 
i^Hat  drip.  Tin  ■■Dnadrai,  uxl  Iba  Titvaeolntia  or  NutaniBni,  w4ll 
pwljay  taattha  l—mwiala.    Oet  tka  plaata  eMtiUAad  k*r«a  >oa  laa- 

fcawt-^^aiiaa  Puama  (tfrm  nnt(i.—Wt  ndak  job  propoaad  ^an 
wB  lock  Tirr  *rll,  ud  be  nierlj  biUneed.  For  BHon  and  Alna,  we  woald 
■aaLobellitpadaea;  forTnU|t«HaldiiUIBt*lla,l^itanM(to.  TlMtaBui 
Blf(itheo[ii,jiaileoUnn,M  M  tarTBBBantnltlit.  Wblle  iTy-leaTed 
QiTMilBmi,  wltii  a  adgtng  haB(iE(  dun  of  the  Verbena  pvlelMlU,  woaM 


nULTET.  BXS,  tad  HOUSXECUJ)  CHBQVXCLE. 


■w« 


KOETH  HANTS  POULTBY  SHOW, 
^behind  witJi  our  report  ofthuiTeryiileawiitSiciw, 


«Iuob  euppliei  a,  wtmt  in  our  aauA-west^n  diitoct,  and 
iAmA,  ire  tUak,  i*  destined  to  lieoeme  a.  gnat  snoeeaa.  It 
lliiiiiiii  to  OB  to  poBsesa  all  the  elementa  that  ha,ve  achisred 
tba  pHMperitj  and  reuowii  of  the  Bath  and  Weat  of  Sng* 
laai,  NorthamptanahiTa,  and  mne  otiun.  There  is  to  lu  a 
gwrt  ehaim  in  an  asricnltnia]  loeeting ;  there  ia  freedom, 
aad  qpanntlf  an  UMtnee  (f  oars.  It  ia  a  holida;  for  all, 
wmi  OT«iT  JnliaMtiMt  gf  tbe  Tffiage  aharee  in  th«  tnompli 
«r  flhe  OK,  the  tapiM,  the  aheep,  cr  the  fbiria,  that  take  Ihe 
fi&M.  Ereij  oaa  ia  begiiuiiiig  to  And  thwe  ia  bntinaeB  in 
«ii^  tiMM.     Xbeh  neMMtmg  jw  bnnga  ita  additioK. 

■^iBg,  an  the  nval  plongha.  nieaa  Jtdded  to  *  aiilita)? 
(ttd,  and  fBTSoied  1^  weaOer  that  loft  notbag  to  deaiM, 
-^iia  Um  giMmte  In  whidh  the  8boir  «M  bdd  aiaoMMdia. 
flu  Coonutte*  not  onlr  loofc*  irdi  on  papar,  but  it  ie  eom- 
MMd  of  m«i  who  mric  hutil;  ia  their  •emal  deaaiteanta  i 
ni  Mr.  Dmtbm  te  jvt  vhrt  a.  Be«atB7  ahorid  ba. 

nia  BOiryttiiig  pens  xmbm  fteat  all  parti,  and  we  ware 
Chdto  BeafteptJMa  weae  aoattaed  aboaL  The  DaHnmgt 
fcMd* "       " - 


kUoUr 

kiiii« 


lfaa.J>Mtirt^  nA  Kr. 


certain  idaaSM  far  a  time.  Thna  fat  otii  aoDthetn 
diQws  the  Ooann.a»mtm  ha*ebeontofhelrie  ofWlgh^  and 
they  ao  went  tathia  case.  We  are  told  Ur.  HtKa'a  pen  had 
heme  takea  prkea  at  BirmiBgluaD.  We  need  haraljr  aiir 
the  Palaadi  were  good,  bat  Kra.  Pettat  wna  hard  run  hf  Kr. 
Edwards,  who  took  eeoond  prize.  The  Game  were  Tery  good, 
and  the  priaa  birds  iXnun  mil  tiheir  bonotva.  Tlie  cock  in 
tiiB  veoonid-priae  pen  had  rather  too  muab  talL  Hr.  Fowler 
oodld  only  take  aeoond  in  BpiaiiA,  There  wae  but  one  dees 
for  Homfrurg^.  It  was  an  excellent  one,  Hre.  Pettatfe 
SilTer.epa]^»d  were  nearif  perfect,  and  Ur.  Httie'e  Qtflden- 
penoillad  were  worthy  oorapetitord.  The  Srahma  Footrat 
wen  very  good,  and  Mra.  Seamone'e  birda  would  be  a  oredit 
to  any  ahow.  'Hie  prize  for  AyleebniTa  went  to  the  lame 
ladj.  Then  were  eieelleut  Qamt  Bontomi,  and  the  nanal 
oddities  in  the  extra  cinaa.  It  waa  a  good,  [Seaaent,  and 
wdl-condnoted  Show,  and  Uda  &tr  to  beoomo  a  lai^  one. 


DEATH  OP  DOSXma  CHICKENS. 
I  KonoK  the  wail  of  "  A.  E.  C."  in  your  ImA  ITnmbtt,  cm 
the  death  of  baa  Darkiw  ohiokena,  and  I  hare  now  to  add 
my  plaint  to  hia.  Is  Iby  Ia«t  I  bought  a  dttiag  of  egp 
from  the  age&t  of  Lady  Holmeadale.  Fire  b^da  were 
hatched;  fine,  healthy  fellowB.  They  thzoTe  well  till  abovt 
a  month  old,  and  then  began  to  dro<^,  and  die  the?  wonld. 
At  the  aame  time  I  hftd  thirty  ^  G>rty  young  Uzda  of  the 
a  ami  aM,  alao  Dcrtings,  treated  predaely  in  the  mow 
w^,  ana  on  tbe  aaise  gronnd,  all  of  whioh  are  healthy  and 
doing  wdL  In  Act,  lltave  loatfewai  yonng  tdrda  this  year 
than  nenaL  Tbe  only  w^  I  oan  aoooont  for  it  ie,  th*t  I 
fear  the  pai^t  biida  are  too  tenderly  zaiaed,  being  iatanded 
• '  •  "  -      '     -  Bo«- 


HEN"  ACQUIEING  A  COCK'S  PLUIIAGE. 
Sou  time  since  yon  had  aome  remaika  on  the  change  of 
plonuige  in  a  fowl — vii.,  a  hen  aaanming  partly  the  t«^^m 
of  the  oook.  I  ttunk  I  oan  give  the  isibrmal^n  that  wna 
required  ae  to  the  cause  of  the  change.  It  arfaee  from 
ii\)ary  aaatained  in  the  egg-pasaagea,  and  if  aoch  a  bird  be 
kUled  the  «hele  of  the  intestioea  will  be  Grand  oovoed  with 

S" :.    I  kaf«  opened  many  sDch  with  the  late  Mr.  TarraL 
change  ia  very  common  among  FhoaBaate,  and  adaea 
alwvfl  fran  the  aame  canae. 

A  c^xm  loaea  comb,  gille,  and  sickle  feather*,  and  if  die 
Opantion  be  well  poformed,  he  direct^  aaaomea  all  the 
hkbita  of  a  bioody  hen.  Nothing  pleaaee  him  so  tonch  tu  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  neat  of  e^s.  Nearly  all  the  chiokaia 
in  Italy  are  hatched  and  reared  by  capons.  When  a  poalard* 
is  made — which  ia  doae  by  removing  the  ovary — her  oomb, 
gilla,  and  haidilea  grow  at  once ;  the  first  becomes  erect  { 
she  orowB ;  a  eemi-eaddle  grows,  and  abe  aaanniea  all  the 
habits  of  the  oock. 


DIABEHtEA  IW  PIGEOIfS. 
H^Tnra  ptoited  by  the  acpariences  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Broit. 
I  think  it  right,  m  &r  aa  it  lies  in  my  power,  to  return 
the  ben^L  I  have  watched  in  "onr  Journal,"  for  eone 
time  paa^  ei|>ecting  to  see  some  poor  aafbrfci)nait«>  who 
like  myset^  would  be  glad  of  any  one'a  eiperienoa  to  hdp 
him  oat  of  his  difficulty,  bat  I  little  expected  to  find  aniB 
a  (me  to  be  "  B.  F.  B."  In  the  beginnmg  of  the  season  I 
ket  one  of  my  beat  birds  of  the  complaint  named  by  Ifr. 
Brent.  Soon  after  I  notioed  another  bird  going  the  same 
w^,  then  I  thought  It  was  Ume  to  call  in  the  doctor.  I 
want  to  seTSral  fanciers,  and  they  told  ma  they  had  lost 
birds  by  tbe  aame  means,  but  knew  of  no  reme^.  S-  *  — '' 
to  woric  myael^and  at  laat  hit  on  a  plan  which  baa  w 
prored  •flbetoal  I  even  after  birda  hare  been  so  exhani 
to  be  unaUe  to  eat,  I  have  cured  them.  The  lurd  wiMB 
affected  mopes  about,  ite  feathers  all  roughened  np.  as' 
veida  notlkiag  bat  tUme.    I  take  the  invalid,  pot  him  in 


d  MiB  (ndnally  gat  atrovw 


JOUENAt  OP  HOETICnLTaitB  ilTD  COlTi.€tB  GFABDSDitt; 


Wlun  the  eicretoent  asrinitt  t&e  healths  looh  of  ihei  which 
all  birds  in  good  tkealth  void,  I  tnni  bitn  loose  witb  the 
Othei         *'  to  throw  i^entj  of  rioe  into  the  loft.     I 

find  own  into  the  hirds  now  and  then  a  good 

fnri  .030,  a  complaint  which  I  find  all  birda  in 

flopfi  ^to. 

U  ied  neighbourhood,  and  having  ft  great 

■nui;  t  beat  to  keep  them  conflnad  i  bnt  I  have 

■n  1  1  in  which  T  pnt  my  invalidB  to  Rcrnit 

tlwli  [  find  it  B  veiy  good  plan.    I  tliink  if 

"B>  y  tceatncnt  he  will  find  it  effectual,  and 

X  eh<  hear  of  his  Bucceaa.— Casribk  Cock. 

P.I  Bay  that  «bould  the  Kird  be  too  weak  to 

feed  itself,,!  cram  it  with  a  faw  beana  at  the  time  mixed 
witbioldmoitoi. 


•camyeaeee, 
■f  Vba  white 
looth  Rum,  it 
;h  in  Bsv^^ 
is  chieSy  in 
breeder,   I 

.  ..,  ,     .  «ter  of  ftoe 

which  the  ehickena  have,  with  the  lirighti  Istelligent  aje.  is 
not  ]nor«  retaihed  in  the  adults,  &Wa»  of  theae  bi^a,  I 
aav^t,  can  only  feed  when  kxAing-  ronod  the  otsatu. 
Some  of  the  ohickena  of  this  breed  were  ret;  fonwd  aad 
very  piomialn^. 

It  is  hardly  to  he  aupposed  that  Dorkinga  con  get  mnoh 
larger.  There  were  nome  aplendid  boida.  I  eapeoially 
noticed  ^e  single  cock  bird,  and  he  wm  row-oombed. 

Game  formea  a  Bight  in  tbemselvea.  Many  birds,  I  shoald 
fiwcy,  lost  all  chance,  from  the  bad  dnbbing.  Is  this  respect 
Mr.  Fletcher's  birds  were  a  picture.  I  should  say  the 
pincers  had  been  used  freely  in  many  of  the  cook  birds 
throughout  the^^e  clasaeB.  and  I  will  not  deny  that  they 
looked  the  better  for  it.  That,  bowarar,  doei  not  alter  my 
opinion  as  to  the  juatice. 

Of  Cochins  there  waa  a  good  show,  and  ofpacially  a  large 
entiy  of  Whitea.     Blacka  appear  to  have  paoaed  away. 

Eaciburghs  entered  largely,  and  some  very  coarse  combe 
were  amongat  them. 

Tolonda  and  Halaya  were  poor  in  nnmbers  hat  good  in 
quality.  I  think  there  was  aWhite-created  Slack  cook  there, 
which  without  trimming  bad  no  black  fantbera  in  his  top- 
knot.    Sume  of  the  hens  were  lovely. 

In  "  ijif  other  variety,"  half  the  entries  (and  I  think,  ez- 
Cflpting  the  Oftne  Beds,  it  was  the  lafgeat  olaas),  was  loada 
np  of  Brahmas,  without  exception  all  dark  birds.  They 
headed  the  prize  list,  and  I  trust  that  so  Im^  an  entiy  in 
tfaia  class  will  induce  the  Committee  to  offer  another  year 
the  same  liberal  prizes  to  a  aeporate  closa  of  Br«hmaa  as 
they  do  to  the  other  larger  breeds.  I  am  certain  it  would 
pay.  As  it  was.  the  entries  eioeeded  many  of  the  entries  in 
the  regular  clasaea,  although  there  was  the  tolerable  cet- 
tofnty  that  but  one  of  the  three  prizes  would  go  to  Brahtnas. 
Many  of  the  other  pens  were  deservedly  highly  oommended, 
yet  I  tliink  that  the  matching  of  the  oombs  in  several  pens 
was  somewhat  too  lenieatly  treated  by  the  judges.  This  is 
an  oEt-repeated  tale,  and  it  is  time  eihibitora  ftilly  under- 
stood it  fiorae  La  Fleche  fowls  were  highly  commended. 
They  might  almost  terri^  aome  small  children.  This  pen 
was  not  in  the  best  condition,  A  ease  of  disqualification 
OOcurred  in  this  ctaaa.  In  u  pen  of  White  Spaniab.  which  I 
&Qcy  have  often  appeared  in  the  prize  liat,  the  cock's  tail 
was  said  to  be  made.  1  would  not  take  on  myself  to  decide 
whetherthis  was  the  fltot  or  not.  I  am  dispoMd  to  take  tlie 
lenient  view,  and  to  aoppose  that  the  sickle  featbera,  being 


Ifiniant  view.  I  iiOtk«d  ««weral  •oominsndad  aoA  kighly 
commended  pens  in  tliis  class  that  had  tapes  tied  round  one 
lag.  and  wondend  whather  on  that  accQunt  the^  onsht  not 
rather  to  hare  beatdisqutaified.  Knowing  the  owner  of  on*. 
I  am  quit«  certain  in  hu  case  it  was  not  intended  as  a  liint 
to  judges.  There  was  a  beautiful  pan  of  Black  Hamburghs 
in  this  class  nnnotioed.     I  thought  them  very  handsome. 

The  dasan  &r  chickens  had  some  promising  birds  that 
wiU  ba  beard  of  again—- to  wit,  the  pen  of  Spanish,  anS  that 
of  Partiidge  Oochina. 

Cannot  the  Committee  afford  to  add  another  daea  to  the 
chii^en  for  "  Any  other  variety  ? " 

The  Bantsana  were  nnmarons,  and  some,  i^  them  very 
good  birds.  I  specially  fancied  Uie  irinning  pen  of  Blacks, 
and  a  single  Dnckwing  Game  oock  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired.  Entries  of  Turkers,  Oaese,  and  l>aoks 
were  scarce.  Guinea  Fowl  mustered  only  three  pana,  al- 
though liberal  prires  were  oSbred.  I  beaid  tcHiafy  in  ft  Ann- 
yard  where  I  was  looking  at  aome  chicks  of  this  breed,  that 
in  this  case  the  pateuts  had  not  paired.  Iliere  was  one 
cook  to  three  hens,  and  only  one  nl^to^tile  egg. 

The  claas  for  BbJ^jn,  as  I  have  alresdy  noticed,  was  but 
thinly  represented,  ona  reason  being  that  Mr.  0.  BallacuM, 
the  breeder,  par  ewdlnwe,  in  the  western  oonnties,  wa«  one 
of  the  Judges.  I  coold  not  help  wishing  Uiat  some  of  his 
birds  had  been  there,  "not  for  oompetitian;"  bnt  ft  fire 
days'  actual  show,  and  one  day  if  not  two  bsfoce  in  pana 
and  boskets  is  a  trytng  ordeal. 

The  pens  were  roomy  and  good,  and,  aa  usual,  X  thoi^^ 
the  birds  too  carefully  atteni£d.to  in  the  eating  way.  The 
proper  method  of  glring  water  is  not  to  aUow  tha  Tesoel  to 
be  ever  under  theieatt^thb  inmates,  ikOa^ttobefaotened 
some  inches  from  the  floor. 

I  saw  only  one  thing  besides  in  the  aarangamenta  which 
I  did  not  like.  There  were  a  few  amp^,  "  not  sent."  pens. 
On  the  floor  of  these  pens  in  several  caasa  I 'notioad  a  band- 
fhl  or  more  of  peas.  Instantly  it  AacOiftd  across  m».  Ware 
these  placed  there  in  anticipation  <£  the  ooonpanta?  Wfts 
this  to  be  their  first  meal  P  If  so  itis  agnatiniatak*,andiuia 
which  eihibitora  would  do  well  to  represent  to  CommittMS. 
The  first  meal  an«r  a  joQrney  shoald  be  moderate  and  aoA. 
It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  in  shows  having  the  objsotiMb. 
able  duration  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England,  to  strew 
the  floors  of  the  pens  now  and  then  wiUi  some  small  graveL 
— T.  B.  A.  Z. 


the  date,  as  at  present  snggested,  will  be  the  1st,  3rd,  4th. 
and  5th  of  next  October.  T^e  Club  will  appoint  the  Judges. 
Among  the  Judges  we  rqoioe  to  hear  will  be  Mr.Hawitt;  and 
as  we  know  that  ha  has  consistently  refused  to  be  bound  by 
thePoultryClub'arules,  we  conclude  that  the  Club  hoa  found 
that  the  application  of  such  rules  is  an  imposaibility.  It  is 
much  mora  eaqy  to  make  rules  than  to  apply  them  wiUumt 
exception.  The  Judge  must  have  his  own  diacretion  un- 
fettered, and  this  bemg  admitted,  rales  forjudging  ore  tn- 
operative;  they  only  say.  Decide  as  we  direct,  nnlesa  you 
choose  to  decide  otherwise. 


AUTrPICIAL  SWAEMS. 
Ok  Hay  13th  I  hod  a  swarm,  and  cm  the  eSUi  I  drove  a 
swarm  from  the  sama  hive.  Many  bees  wars  left  b^iin^ 
but  OS  the  qneen  was  seen  with  the  driven  bees  the  old  Uve 
was  placed  upon  an  nnoocupied  stand,  Ontiie  ISthitf  JoM  I 
again  drove  the  same  bdve,  neither  seeing  liiB  qvaen  nor 
quite  expelling  all  the  bees.  This  tiiae  I  trauspoBS^  and 
as  for  OS  I  can  jndge  with  sacoess  to  tha  driven  stock.  Ch 
I  be  sore  that  a  qaasn  bad  bMD  raised  in  tha  twanty-two 
days  between  the  two  driviogs,  and  ean  I  eqeot  the  «U 
htvs  will  have  bmod  &on  which  to  rear  a  quean  F    The  laat 

w^ 


in  the  <dd  stock  am  n 


lliatni 


hare  reocsrad  a  great  shodb  bnt  being  the«wiBK 
of  th»  IStfa  of  Uftf,  and  yaon^  basa  having  been  aec^  it 
wUl,  I  hops,  aooB  raMvst,  tk«i^  Axj  hftva  ttwawK  ««t 


JOVBHAIi  or  HOSinODI.'niBE  -AJO)  COTTAQE  QXmBSrB^ 


rrbeBe  operations  appear  to  n«  a  B4riM  t^mtoUkaa.    It  is 
OtC(jr  1^  Bheer  good  luck  Aat  th«7  osn  nwMd^  wltSit  tka 

inpimwted. 


but  In  either  case  would  c^afnljr  have  damtiliahad  arflrr 
TOyal  ceQ.  If  a  virgm  she  irlll  probably  retoRi  to  the  old 
Bpot  tbe  flrst  fine  day,  and  leave  tlie  swann  to  giadnal  ai- 
txnc.tion.  If  impTogiiated  she  is  not  likaly  to  hara  oom* 
mancad  c^-laym^,  and  then  Vbe  eame  flvte  nutst  snrait  -Qie 
old  stock  unlesB  Aimiahed  with  a  queen  or  the  msana  of 
raiBicg ene.  Theissneof  after-BwannBis  beBtlefttoNatvie.] 


for  dziTing.  A]l  piooeeded  moet  satis&ctoiily.  and  QS 
making  an  inBpection  I  found  tliat  very^tr  beta  tmnttised 
i>  their  old  habitation.  This  hive,  howeVer,  I  found  to  ba 
fall  of  brood  in  all  etatfee.  HavinH:,  therefore,  jdaoed  the 
new-made  swarm  on  the  spot  which  Gie  bem  conpoeitig  it 


TOTING   QUEEITS. 

Mr  flr«t  botdi  (rf  Italian  prinoeeseB  waa  feonndated 

Mimday  the  BOth  Jnne.     It  waa  a  frloriooa  day,  and  I  oerr 

tftfnly  never  witnesaed  snafaa  scene.    Tbe  ail  waa  litoally 

darkened  by  my  Lignrian  drones,  whioh  kspt  vp  a  loader 


,     ^  in  five  qneena,  one  of  wUoh  waa  rigidly  impri- 

soned by  her  snlyecta  notiltliaaTanmi^iriten  thaaioiteinent 
oentinoing  led  me  to  &ar  a  &tal  result.  J,  theraliMW,  took 
bar  from  than,  and^plaoing  her  in  ft  qnaen-oscA  retomad 
her  to  tbe  hive.  Whan  released  the  next  moaning,  how- 
evar,  I  had  tbe  pleasnte  <^  Suding  her  well  raoeived.  Two 
mora  ware  landared  fertile,  and,  I  bdiev^  Mt  tluBame 
leaving  but  two  in  the  apiary,  who  were  "Ower  yoni^ 
t»  marry  yat." — A  DnvoiiaEiKS  Bn-XMnru, 


AUTIFICIAL  SWiEMS. 

ll^  wasent  design  in  writii^  ia  to  atato  tbe  plan  which  I 
Itfive  aooptnH  this  year  in  tnnH™  an  utificial  ewarmi  and  to 
ask  a  qneatuuL  ur  two  relative  to  the  cotuee  which  I  have 
(HJopted.  ,-j. 

Ihiring  the  warm  weamei  m  lS»,y,  two  of  my  atooks  we 
iA  such  a  state  that  I  daily  o^eeta,^  them  to  ewars).  T 
bees  were  exbemely  crowded,  utd  hung  oqt-of  the  hives  _ 
large  elneters ;  dronee  alao  ware  nomerou.  ^_  It  happened 
that  on  certain  days  it  was  extremely  inconvcCient  to  me  to 
be  oonstantly  on  the  watch  for  a  swarm  to  iaane.  It  hap- 
pened also  that  a  neighbour  had  her  bees  swumi  in  her 
absence,  and  the  Bwarm  woe  lost.  These  conaidera'tionB  in- 
duced me  to  try  my  hand  at  making  an  artificial  swarm  on 
tlie  plan  lately  described  by  "  &.  Devohshieb  Bex-eiepbb." 
And  here  I  cannot  but  oipreei  my  anrpriae  at  the  difficulty 
which  some  pergooa  (oncasionally  correspondenta  in  yon^  ^ 
Journal),  say  that  they  find  in  accomplishing  the  feat  oT^, 
driving.  For  joyself  I  can  only  aay  that  I  attempted  it  fbr 
tlie  flrst  time  in  my  life  lost  antamn,  and  succeeded  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  Certainly  I  for  one  would  never 
tllink  ca  reeortine:  to  such  means  as  fumigation  for  obtaining 
their  honey  in  tne  aeaaon.  But  to  proceed.  I  drove  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  boes  into  a  common  straw  hive,  and  then 
transferred  them  to  a  Woodbury  bar-and-frame-hive ;  1  let 
this  hive  stand  where  the  old  hive  had  been,  and  put  the  old 
hive  in  the  place  of  a  stock  that  seemed  almost  ready  for 
swarming,  and  this  latter  I  moved  to  a  new  position.  In 
short,  I  endeavoured  to  follow  tbe  "Devonsbibe  B»- 
■BEPis's"  directions  in  all  particulars,  eioept  that  I  did 
not  drive  into  the  Woodbuty-We  the  whole  of  the  bees  irom 
ttt»  old  stock.  I  have  sinoa  been  rather  a&iid  that  I  did 
not  drive  enough,  as  in  a  ftaw  days  t^e  old  stock  sent  oat  B 
lofge  after-swarm  which  I  seonred  safely. 

Hy  seeond  attempt  was  made  last  week.  Tbe  hive  which 
in  the  former  erperiment  I  had  moved  from  ita  original 
position  had  gone  on  w^  and  r  thought  that  a  swarm 
might  issne  any  day.  It  luqtpaned  that  the  hire  waa  oi  a 
•mall  size,  and  not  in  good  eonditicn.  My  desire,  thereforsi 
was  to  eipel  all  the  bees,  and  gat  the  brood  hatched  by 
tiie  iumat«s  of  some  other  hire.  I  t^iercfcre  [wooeeded  as 
^Bows  ^-Discreetly  and  wsrily,  and  not  withoot  some.mte- 
^Vtngs  as  to  how  far  the  beea  would  tbemaelvea  approve  of 
the  operation,  I  invprted  the  hive,  placed  another  over  it, 
and  dnunmed  for  a  few  minntee,  according  to  the  dlrectuyii 


Now  I  should  eeteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  wonld  inform 
me  whether  my  operalaons,  so  iar  as  I  have  described  them, 
aie  likely  to  prove  succeasful,  and  specially  whotfaer  the 
Woodbury-bive  beea  are  likely  to  batoh  out  the  brood  in  the 
hive  over  them,  and  then  to  leave  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  other  question.  I  have  one  of 
Neighbonr'a  cottage-hives  eitremelyfnllof  beea,  and  tboilgb 
they  occupy  three  glass  supers,  they  crowd  about  the 
entnmee  as  if  the?  could  not  find  room  inside.  I  should 
think  they  were  going  to  qwarm,  aa  they  have  done  in 
former  years,  were  it  not  for  the  circnmstance  that  they 
hare  latalj  been  killing  drones  in  largi  ~    i  you 

give  an  iaem  as  to  what  this  slaughter  t  the 

preaent  ■eaaon  is  attributable  ?  and  aa;  sign 

that  no  swarm  from  the  hive  is  to  be  ei  ?    I 

have  no  desire  for  this  hive  to  swam).  two 

or  three  years  it  has  done  so.  in  spite  as  to 

prevent  it, — JoHAa  Jackson. 

[|As  we  are  indebted  to  yon  for  a  hearty  langh  at  the 
"  uild  warid"  superstitions,  which  it  has  pleased  yon  to 
advooate,  we  have  much  plaaante  in  giving  the  required 
information. 

Tour  operations  thus  fhr  have  evidently  been  perfectly  sue- 
oessfOl.  Entire  fiuhRe  wo«ld,  of  oonrse,  have  resulted  &om 
not  driving  the  whole  of  the  beea  hod  the  queen  remained 
behind ;  but  ss  Ae  was  good  enough  to  join  in  the  partial 
exoduB,  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  regretted.  The  after- 
swann  waa  cauaed  by  the  existence  of  royal  cells  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  and  might  have  issued  even  il'  the  hive  had  not 
only  been  oomparatively  depim^ated,  but  also  deprived  of 
half  its  combs.  The  beea  of  the  Woodboty-hive  will  certainly 
hatch  out  all  the  brood  which  has  been  consigned  to  their  pro- 
tection; but  the  query  oa  to  their  leaving  tbe  upper  hive 
tends  to  re^opea  the  "super-posing"  question  wludi  was 
debated  at  length  in  onr  pages  some  tjuee  years  ago,,  and 
on  which  our  opiaion  was  controverted  by  one  of  our  ablest 
and  moat  esteemed  correspondents.  We  believe,  however, 
'fliat  tlu  qnaen  will  Qltimately  adopt  tiie  lower  hive  as  the 
brewing  place,  leaving  tbe  upper  one  filled  with  honey; 
bat  wben  Oa*  may  take  flsoe  it  la  difficult  to  aay. 

Drone-killing  shows  that  the  prosperity  of  the  ct^ny  has 
received  a  cheek,  owing  donbtleas  to  tbe  late  nnbvourable 
weather.  This  cheek  may  prove  but  temporary,  and  the  bees 
swarm  aA«r  all,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  swarming  ten- 
dency may  not  be  again  developed  this  year. 

In  Donclusion,  we  need  not  warn  you  sedulously  to  guard 
your  bees  from  the  baneful  effects  of  tJie  "evil  eye;"  whilst, 
on  Uie  other  head,  even  if  yonr  iquary  should  ooma  to  grief, 
we  hc^  not  to  hear  of  your  beii^  "introable"  tiirough 
attempting  to  "draw  Uood"  from,  or  to  "ewim.V  some 
harmleaa  but  antiquated  crona  whom  in  yi 
may  condnde  to  have  "overlooked"  them.] 


IT  wisdom  yon 


BEES  IN  BUFFOLK. 
r  case  baa  been  nearly  like  to  that  of  "T.  H.  L."  X 
drove  a  swarm  into  one  of  Neighbour's  improved  eottage- 
hivea,  and  the  same  day  the  bees  deserted  it.  I  captured 
them  and  put  them  into  a  straw  hive  with  a  fiat  top,  and 
they  do  well.  Yeaterday  I  snpered  them,  and  to-day  (17th 
June),  the  super  is  full  of  bees  at  work.  For  three  years  I 
have  had  no  suooeaa  with  Neighbour's  improved  cottoge- 
hivea.  In  the  glasses,  though  covered  with  flannel  or 
green  baucb  the. tiaaa  begin  to  work  and  then  leave  off.    The 


nvwuL  aw  mmactrvrcsa  ixa  ootsmob  BXsaaaoR. 


t* 


lowerKoop  vwdb  bj  tlte  wet  nidwlll  no  nora  fit  tW bottom 
bondi  .Ut«r  Qira«  yean  of  Mai  I  nnielt  prefer  ft  ■(»»'*' 
hire  wiUi  a  flat  top  and  a  p>edltole  for  »  anparer  fi»  MAle- 
faetBng'.  I  prefer  ft  sbmw  bi^mt  ifith  &  kIbob  on  one  lidA 
aod  ft  vtMdea  top. 

I  hftTC  one  ot  Neitthbom'B  oIwerrfttiMy-liiveB  in  my  rtndj, 
and  it  baa  done  welL  The  first  year  I  took  two  ^aasee  cf 
honey,  and  to  maike  loran  for  ihe  ittoressing'  etook  I  iMsed 
tha  glaaa  hire  (si  a  hexagon  of  wood  with  riiuw  windows. 
'The  obterratoiy-hire  wiUi  the  hexagon  bdow  ia  ftill  of 
beea  and  comba.  Towards  Sie  end  of  May  I  pat  on  a 
glass  snper,  and  when  this  was  nes^  fillad  I  lifted  it  and 
piftoed  one  of  Paine's  straw  supers  between  this  and  the 
oboemtOTy.  On  Monday,  the  13th,  I  took  off  the  s1a-aw 
snper  foil  of  honey,  and  I  placed  another  in  ita  stead,  and  in 
this  th,e  bees  are  hard  at  work. 

A.  Woodbtu?  straw  bar-fi«me  hire  into  which  I  pnt  tfarse 
ymy  small  swanas  last  year  has  Bnceeeded.  It  hsa  thrown 
off  two  good  swaime  and  also  nearly  filled  the  boi-soper 
with  white  combs  and  honey .^^^vbndisb. 

[We  should  try  a  fnU-siced  super  on  the  improred  oottage- 
hlvM  inatead  of  small  glasses.] 


DO  YOUNG  QUEENS  BEEED  DRONES? 

I BXADILT  respond  to  the  leqneet  preferred  bf  "  B.  S.,"  in 
page  444,  by  recording  my  Tiews  and  the  result  (rf  my  acpo- 
rience  with  regard  to  qneoi  bees  proving  prolifio  mothers  of 
both  dronee'  and  workers  during  the  season  in  which  th^ 
come  into  existence. 

It  may  certainly  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  qnMBB 
hatched  during  Uia  carrent  year  do  not  hieed  many,  SMn  if. 
th^  breed  any,  dnmee  j  and  this  not  becaose  they  ftra  in- 
osfiable  of  so  doing,  but  by  reason,  ao  to  speak;  of  a  oerbain 
inaptitude  or  unwiUingnass  on  their  part  to  lay  male  eggs 
during  thq.  (irst  few  mootliB  of  their  lUfe.  I  am  wall  aware 
that  Uua  imreadinMs  or  rehiotance  msj  be  oTCrcome,  as  in 
the  inatanoea  to  wlu<^  "  S.  S."  rsfeie,  1^  a  aombination  of 
finoiinUe  (nsnoutaiiceB  leading  tosnch  a  atata  of , prosperity 
wltUn  the  hive  aa  to^almoat  irreaiatibly  impel  the  oohoiy  to 
mate  pMparations  for- awarming ;  bwt  A  undoubtedly  t«- 
qnbaa  ft  much  greatar  aoKKint  of  fchi«  gentle  but  efficieiit 
praaqnca  of  pro^eiity  to  indoce  a  very  yonng  queen  to  take 
the  preliminary  step  of  laying  drone  eggs  than  would  be 
taqoired  in  the  case  of  a  mora  expeiienoed  matron- 

I  first  became  acquainted  wiu  this  &ct  by  oompletaly 
CuUng  in  the  attempt  to  induce  a  young  ItaUau  qooen  to 
produce  drones  of  that  spedes  of  which  ^  the  time  I  stood 
so  much  in  need,  althoi^h  I  resorted  to  all  the  uanal  ei^ft- 
dients  to  attain  tie  desired  end.  I  mi^t  bare  spared  my- 
sdf  the  tr<nible;  and  fonnd  aftarwards  that  othwa  wore 
mooh  bettw  informed  on  this  point  than  I  wav  at  that  time> 


eggs  in  Ute  wraflaa  of  Utaqaam  "ooe^rft  sit— UiWi  ook 
sponding  to  the  prindples  that  regulate  bar  Iftyine; — the 
egga  of  wsAsn  &at  and  those  of  drones  behind  thent,"  iM 
lays  it  davni  aft  aa  aziam  that^  "shalaretheeggsof  wozksra 
oidj  ^uiag  tka  first  elenm  montha,"  altboush,  aa  P~ 
'Dvaihtr  sap^  ha  sdcnowladges  that  "  a  qneen  natclied 
gpiuiif  niU  p«idia)pa  lay  fifl^  or  sixty  eggs  of  drones  ia  whole 
during  thft  course  ef  the  ensuing  summer.*' 

We,  bowser,  who  in  tbsaa  later  dajs  hare  the  advantage 
oC  be^  ^™'l«*''  with  Dsieraon's  great  discovery  of  paithe- 
nogonnrii^  which,  as  baa  been  said  by  the  eeteenied  oorxe- 
spoudent  to'  wbeae  inqoiriea  I  am  now  replying,^  so  comi- 
jilcta^  "  ^^^y^f^^7m  tke  onexplainahle,"  con  nave  little  diffi- 
culty in  onderatanding  why  a  reoently-fscnndated  qneen 
with  an  overflowing  spematheca  may  not  readily  be  diapoaed 
to  oiercise  her  power  of  withholding  from  her  eggs  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  her  teeming  receptacle;  whilst  on  the  ■ 
other  band  an  aluoet  superannoated  queen  with  a  nnwiy 
exhsnated  spwmatheca  may  readily  lay  unfecnndated  at 
droBs-  eggs  <M  Tsry  slight  provooatioo. 

moee  rasa  mnns  yet  remain  to  be  eonuderod  in  wluoh 
yoong  aad  perfeeMy  fbrtdle  qneens  oomm^ice  by  laying 
drone  •(««•  Two  aoch  Inatanoes  haise  come  nnder  my  a>wn 
obeetvat&D.  In  the  feat,  the  qneen  laid  worker  and  drosw 
egga  proBslaoDODsIy  in  worker  cells,  which  when  sealed  ovA' 
praaented  a  siBftdarly  icregular  ^tpesxanco.  In  the  seoond 
some  hnndwJbi  of  dnna  eggs  only  were  methodically^  da- 
podtad  in  wtnker  osHs :  tbeee  were  nursed  to  matnntjr  ftnd 
then  eipdled  >t  Hm  bees.  In  boHi  csaea  this  .rfmorMftl 
dnme-prodQatMw  soon  same  to  an  end,  and  the  qpMBB  ftfk«^ 
wav*  ftiUUed  their  (tuotionB  with  perfect  r^tfarit?. 

Having  thus  aftadad  all  the  Informatto^Ai  my  powec  in  ' 
reply  to  "K  S.,"  I  hope  that  othai»aw«g  the  ftUa  apiaHaB 
correspondenta  of  Tna  Joimiu.  or  HoimcntTtiftB  will 
favour  us  with  the  results  of  tdieir  aiperienoe  on  this  intw- 
g  point  in  the  ftatnral  hiatoty  of  the  honey  baa. — A. 
DsvowniBK  Bn-KXBIVB. 


Dziaizon  states  that  young  and  fertile  qu0«ns  do  no»'tn 
his  district  either  lay  drc«e  eggs  or  lead  off  sMarms,  althon^ 
they  do  both  in  the  i  -      .. 

where  the  paatme  is  ] 

The  Banm  von   B  If  to 

Dcierzon  am<n)g  the  ■>  "  I 

have  never  fonnd — li  f  cur- 

rant year  made  man;  en  of 

the  current  year  laid 

of  the  current  year  1  ihing 

these  observntiona  I!  late 

in  the  yeaz  aa  the  i  pro- 

ducing tlioae  'drcme  •  --^- 

gniahed  naturalist  V 

purpose  waa  enabled  heno- 

genesis  in  the  honey  :  that 

worker  eggs  are  feeui  1  pro- 

duce'drtmes  remain  nnfbcnndated.  The  grand  secret  of 
his  success  lay  in  ssleoting  a  very  old  queen :  liberal  feeding 
and  inserting  drone-combs  in  the  brood-nest  did  the  rest, 
and  in  two  days  a  comb  containing  newly-lud  drone  eggs 
was  placed  on  the  naturalisf  s  table. 

I  need  not  more  than  casoatly  refer  to  what  Huber  has 
written  on  this  snttl^*^'  BistinguiBhed  naturalist  and  ac- 
curate and  untiring  observer  though  he  was,  he  yst  failed 
to  obtain  a  complete  insight  into  the  trae  theory  of  repro- 
doetion  in  the  honey  bee.     Believing  aa  he  d^tbat  tlia    aHoMftinsd™ 


EXTBAOEDISAST  I-TCtiii-'-iN,  SWAHMS. 

In  ia«8  I  was  tetmn^  anoo^  b».obtain  a  Lignriaa 

stock  fr<Kn  "A  Dkvvw^  Bn-n«ru,"  thmngb  Massra. 

hbonr  A  Sw  I    I^  year  it  t^w  a  very  strong  swarm, 

gh  iftthar  iftto ;  yet  in  tfaa  antmnn.  it  varied  42  Iha. 

^Chi«  jsw  the  tmb  of  WK  gave  a  swarm,  on  May  18th.  o£ 
tha  graat'w«ight  of  Slfar.     Yesterday  I  weighed  the  swarm. 

~  fettod  it  SS  lbs.  in  weight ;  a»l,  to  my  astonishment,  I 

,  awakened  thivuoming  (Monds?,  June  20th),  at  7.46,  bj- 

tbaaoondofbaasswaimin^.  It  tamed  oat  to  be  this  swaim, 
i>f  May  last,  easting  ft  virgin  swai-m,  weight  over  5  Iha.  F«a^ 
Lapaaachaninstaooeof  tiieprcdifiochacaater  of  the  Italian 
bee  maiy  be  worth  reaording  in  yonr  pages. 

I  attribota  the  great  weight  of  the  May  swarm  to  my 
having  pnt  a  snpei  on  the  stook-hive,  after  they  had  bean 
hanging  out  some  d^a.  They  set  to  work  in  it  eags^, 
bnt  three  days  aftarwards  they  awanned.  and  it  has  bsM 
ever  since  deserted. — A  MbKnnnmaai  .i  wn  Bxs-KcanB« 


with,  that  we  should  be  glaS  to  know  if  they  ara  eqna^ 
unpusUelled  in  the  experience  cf  our  correspondents.  It 
may  not  be  unnecessuy  to  aSd  that  the  swarms  were  weighed 
with  so  much  care,  as  to  preclode  the  possibility  of  ftiistake, 
whilst  the  veracity  of  "i  "  "         ■*       " 

is  b^ond  anspidon.] 


OTJE  LETTEEBOX. 

Fowu  ( W.  A).— todi  m  suhuo  a 

_....   ,  pjnoa  wWilnit  U 

T.J.  O.  A.  Btf— -  - 


(iir  DorUnta 


nckinia  StbilghC 


Mtin<»Xin(ngJV»Hl.-ThaUTdyoiib>n  wtdHHidHTXiata 
Cirdlnil.li«llh«Fap*OrMb<ak,«lfiAii  ■  iIohIt  ■llMd  ^mU* uA twj 
flmllmr  In  iln  mad  colooT  of  tha  CudLul,  bat  luu  BO  enal. 

3ioo»D  SwtuvCX.  F.,J)sr/Hv(M].-nM>  ilioald  be  kit  to  sitnrs 
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